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PREFACE TO THE SECONB SUPPLEMENT. 


_ To require to search fop a word through a series of supplements is doubtless an 
incouyenience. But the pressure of duty during the past five years has left the option 
of not printing at all or or adopting this fragmentary form of putting forth information. 

®ie latter course has been preferred j because, in tropical countries, it is not easy to pre- 
serve manuscripts^nd the same views which induced me to commence the work, originally, 
urged its bei^'&ntinued in any manner possible. I allude to wliat I wrote in 1856, in 
the. preface to the Cyclopmdia, where I remarked that “ a work of this aim and cha- 
racier might doubtless fully occupy the life time of several men of varied attaiu- 
“ ments.'^ That " it would have been better, perhaps, had a work of this kind been under- 
“ taken years ago, or even now were it made. the joint effort of several persons : indeed, to 
"reui^r it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the command of a Govern- 
“ raent rather than of an individual; but we cannot have every thing at the time we wish, 
“ nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have some one undertake it and do it the best 
“ way he can, now, than to postpone it to some further indefinite period. With a view 
" therefore of laying a foundation, as a starting point for future inquirers, I now make the 
" commencement of a work, towards which I hope to receive from many quarters aid and 
“ support as I proceed : bdug thereby enabled either to produce future enlarged and im- 
“ proved editions of the work myself^ — placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all — or 
“ seeing that task taken up, hereafter, by younger men, with more time and opportunity 
“ than are now before me.” 

The aim from the first, therefore, has been to lay a foundation, winch might serve as 
a siting point for future inquirers, and to some extent, this has been attained. The 
Cyclopsedia contains 8,812 words, titles or headings; theTirst Supplement has , 8,058, 
and as this, the Second Supplement, of nearly 900 pages, in double columns, has about 
18,000/ there is now a prospect of obtaiimg, ’for India, such a work as may con- 
tain notices of much connected with tlie vast regions of Southern and Eastern Asia. 
With subjects so multitudinous, however, many successive editions and manyw’orkers 
through the next generation may be required to bring it to a state of completion, for 
the literature connected with these comitries is immense, . and no ordinary life time 
would suffice to digest and mrange the information which it contains. Long prior 
to the Christian era, India had -been an attraction to the people of the West. Con- 
querors like Semiramis and Alexander, approached its confines : during three thousand 
years, ambassadors, travellers j®d philosophers have visited it, and for the past three 
centuries, nations of Europe — ^English, Portuguese, Ikench, Banes, Dutch and Spaniards — 
have been occupying portions ; and some have now seemingly settled permanently on its conti- 
nents and amongst the isknds of ifo Aichipelago.^^ M aU tliese races have told of 
wh|t they haVe seen, each adding to the stock of information ; as in the words of the 
inspired writer “ many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall be increased.” 

In the prefece to the Cydoj^a, , I promised an index to ifo contend. ; It now ap- 
1 pears in this Sup^ement, & wqtds givingi^enc^^ to other headings or as fe yfimflCiilftr 
Liiames forthe axtides of thd^’^iewd, and animal kf^^ arts 

Itoud manufactures, which lie Cydtp^a and the Tfrst l^tipplementliad^^^^ 
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But the number of languages must ever occasion difficulty in publisliing a cbi 
seties of synonyms. In British India, alone, along the low and narrow level tract 
runs on the edge of the ocean from the Indus to Singapore, we find vernacular, the SA 
Guzerati, Mahrati, Hindustani, Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malayalam, Singhalese, Tamil, 
Telugu, Uria, Bengali, Kakhui, Burmese, and Malay. We find Per^an and Arabic as we go 
west from the Indus : and to the east and north we meet with Siamese, Cochin-Chinese, 
Chinese, Japanese, and at least thirty tongues in the Archipelago. While, in the European 
possessions on the sea-bord, not to speak of the high road to India, at Alexandria, wliich 
is tjmly a European colony of Greeks, Italians and Turks, we have the Turkish current on 
the**shores of the Persian Gulf, the Portuguese at Diu and Goa and again far in the east at 
Macao, — the English spoken throughout British India, from the Himalaya to Ceylon, and 
from tlic Indus to the extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and in Hongkong. We have the 
French at Pondicherry &c., and the Spanish in the Philippines, tlie Dutch in Java and 
the Archipelago, and, though the Danisli has now ceased, we now have their neighbours the 
Russians on the iiortliern frontiers of China. An attempt has, however, been made to 
give, in It'ading words, names which these nations apply to some of the products described. 
I had hoped to be able to give not less than twelve or fourteen of the words of the Eastern 
tongues, in their vernacular characters, but, for this time, my arrangements have not succeed- 
ed, though I now see a way of securing this, no doubt, important point for the future. But, 
while on this subject, I may mention that care is required against placing undue reliance on 
native terms. It is a very prevalent, thougli erroneous, impression that uneducated, and even 
wild, races possess accurate knowledge of natural objects, wlieii in truth the whole of their 
thoughts through life are directed to procuting their own subsistence. In the preface to the 
Flora Andhrica, Mr, Walter Elliot gives as authorities Drs. Royle and Griffiths in favor of, and 
Drs. Wight, Wallich and Carey against, the use of vernacular names, yet he remarks that it is 
the commonest and most useful plants that are known by definite and generally received 
appellations.^^ Dr. Waring observes, in a recent number of the Madras Quarterly Journal, 
that an entire dependence on native names, without reference to botanical characters or 
sensible properties, will often lead into error, and Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journals, mentions that throughout liis travels he liad been struck with the undue 
reliance placed on the native names for plants. A reference to the article Bulbul will 
show how variously a vernacular name is applied in Southern Asia, and it is the same 
everywhere. With the English in India, the Rose-woods are products of different species, 
different genera and even different families of plants. The Iron-wood of Ceylon is from the 
Mesna ferrea, tliat of the Caiiara forests is from two species of Memecylon. In Pegu, the 
Inga xylocarpa and the Inga bijemina, both afford a wood known by this name ; that 
brought from Australia, is from a species of Eucalyptus, and the Chinese Iron-wood is 
from the Metrosideros vera. And innumerable examples of a similar character eould be 
given. The same specific term is often applied by non-scientilic people, to a whole 
genus, often to plants or animals having or supposed by them to have some similar 
characters or qualities. And in illustration of these remarks, if we turn to Mr, Elliotts 
• Flora Andhritia, we find several names current amongst the Tiling people, for almost 
every plant. I'lius, for the Abelraosclius ficulneus, the Andropogon miiricatus, the A. 
scluenauthus, the Abrus precatorius, the Abutilon indicum, the Acacia Arabica, all plants 
in every day use, these are various. The A. muricatus has eight, and the Abrus precato- 
ritts, six. The country through which Telugu is spoken is extensive, and to this, perhaps, 
is owing such diversity of terms. 

The characters, also, of the languages vernacular in Southern and Eastern. Asia 
fender it difficult to give, in ordinary type, such an orthography of , the words in use as 
Would enable a person not conversant with the tongues to pronounce the words 
pi^erly. This Would bo the case even if the discussions of the western races had 
in the adoption of one series of our Roman letters to indicate specific pounds. 
B# is there is no unanimity on this point amongst the nations of Eui’ope tliem- 
selv^V iven the attempt to indicate the sounds of certain Eastern words by any one 
invariable set of Roman vowels or consonants, need not perhapl be attempted. The sole 
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Lrety seems to be obtainable by repeating such words with varied spellings. I am unable 
I (Suggest any means of writing such consonants as the English/ Erench, Dutch, Danes, 
ermans, Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians would pronounce intelligibly alike, and 
lere are pdatals &c. amongst some of the Asiatic races, which to others of them and to 
itions of Europe are wholly unknown. 

With the vowels, however, a suggestion made to me hy Mr. Burnell of the Madras 
ivil Service — to write only the long vowels and to mark the short by a comma, thus 
Fdras for Madras, B'llari for Bellary — ^is one of the most valuable that I have as yet 
ien put forth. It would j)erhaps be a good plan to follow the present pi'actice of writing 
'ersian or Hindustani, viz. entirely omitting short vowels, and leaving the reader to 
apply their places between consonants. Tliis, with the separation of the syllables, 
^ould ensure, amongst nations giving the same sounds to the Homan letters, as correct 
pronunciation as, with foreign tongues, seems possible ; Madras would then be written 
I-dras : Bellary, Bl-lari. These suggestions seem worthy of consideration. 

Some of the vernacular tongues present inherent difficulties in the task of rendering 
hem in the Eoman type by one invariable series of letters. 

There are five letters, 3, c/© and common to the current Arabic, Persian 

nd Hindustani, but with powers different in the tliree languages, The Arabic ci;, tlia, is, in 
Persian and Hindustani, pronounced as s in say. The Arabic ^ jim„ amongst the Arabs 
n Yemen, has the hard sound of g in garden, but, in the Persian and Hindustani, ^as 
in January. The Arabic i dlisal, Dad, and ^ Da, all of Avliich partake in a sound 
)f d or th &c., in Arabic, in the Persian and Hindustani have the sound of z in zealous. 

Though I have suggested the omission of our short vowels, in the manner that the 
rowel marks are left out in writing Arabic, Hindustani, and Persian, Colonel Tod, no mean 
luthority, tells us (Travels, p. 800—61) that there is no language so ill calculated to 
transmit proper names as the Arabic and Persian, and that Abul Pazihs Compendium of 
the Statistics of Western Hindustan is deprived of much of its value from the mask 
born by all the ancient towns and people whom he names. Sir William Ouseley, 
notices (Vol. ii, p. 69 and Vol. hi, p. 127) in the spoken Persian, the pronunci- 
ations of the north and south, the differences in which, as most of us in this country 
are aware, are so great as to render the conversation of a native of Sliiraz, almost 
unintelligible to such as are only familiar with the pronunciation of the north. “ In the 
“ Southern ■ provinces of Persia, a before n (and in some few instances before m), 
“ is pronounced like our oo or the French on. Thus Qnshmgan was called Gmhia- 
“goon; Servinlan, Servisioon ; Kamn, Koonoon ; Senan, Semon ; Fedidkan., Fedishkuon. 
“ But in the solemn reading of poetry, especially of the Shah Namah, a before n at the 
“ end of a line, is pronounced with its original broad accent, as in our word war. In the 
“ title, also, Khan ( lA ), a.is never sounded like oo or long «, which would confound it 
“with(jj)yL) Khoon or Khun, signifying " blood.” {Onseleif s Travels, Vol. II, p. 69. 
Further on he adds, “ Hitherto accustomed to hear Persian spoken with the southern 
“ accent, considered at Shiraz and Isfahan, and even in many places of the north, as Khegly 
" shirin (^, ^ extremely soft or melodious, my ear rvas surprised, and I confess 

" not very agreeamy, by the broad, though more correct, sound, which Ali Shah gave to 
“ the a, before n, in such words as Iram, and Isfahani. These, an Italian would have 
" pronounced exactly as the prince j while M'e had learned to express them as if written 
“ (by an Englishman) Iroony, Isfahoony ; or (by a Frenchman) Irouni, and Isfahotmi. 
“ —Ouselefs Travels, Vol. 127.” 

The changes in the labial letters, amongst some of tire nations of India, are very 
mai^ked, but those made by the ordinary Mahrattas, who convert^ p into f, the hindi 
pat’har, a stone, becoming fat’har, and the persian phdl, a flower— fdl, are not difficult to 
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Colonel Tod'M ^Ulic 3 is tlie these'fegioiia 

SaiMm Sing is pronotij?^ iita/m forming (in its meaning) acompountl aA 
anfl ^assafmtiaa%^ Further on, adds, '' The letters s and d 

" dergo constant permutation, according as tbej^pe pronounced by an inhabit! 

" the north or south. Thus the notorious Kndarrie deader, Cheetoo, was always called 
" ami written Sieetoo, by those who followed the Dekhany phonetics.— p. 256.^' 
And, in illustration of these changes, it may be mentioned that the varied races who have 
jipproached India, oii the N. W., have handed down to us the river which stopped them, 
under the varying pronunciations of Ind, and Hind and Sind, the Hafta-Hindu of the 
bid Arians being undoubtedly the rivers some of which are now known as the Panjab. 

If we turn to the languages of the South-east of India, we find two Tamil letters ^ and 
u which have difterent powers in the extreme south from what they have about Madras. lu 
this city as in the word utpCoj fruit, is pronounced zh, as pazham, or y, as payam : 
but about Tanjore, it has the sound of 1 as palam. The letter u occurring in the middle 
of a word as penance, in Madras has the sound of p, as tapam, but in the South, 
the word is written tavam. 

The difficulty with Telugu, is not great, as to pronunciation. Nevertheless, in writing it, 
good scholars, when they heai an unfamiliar word, or read such in ordinary Homan type, are 
perplexed with its separate characters : for this tongue lias three or four sounds of t, as 
^ t, ^ tt, ^ t, ^ tha : four sounds of d or dli, as iS d, ^ d, dh, ^ dh, and two or 
more sounds of n, r, 1, k, g, ch, and j, which only those who are fully practised in them, 
could be always successful in pronouncing or writing correctly. With such differences, 
even amongst the nations themselves, foreigners using Homan characters, may write the 
words of a language, very differently, and yet write very correctly. 

It would even seem that some of the races in these regions have a physical diffi- 
culty with peculiar letters, and all who reside in Southern Asia, are familijir with the 
hindranoe which many of them experience with the initial s, when followed by another 
consonant, so tliat Skardo becomes i^Skardo, Mr. Scott — Mr. i^ Scott, and General 
Stewart— General i^Stewart. The readers of the sacred volume will remember how this 
difficulty with the letter s was made by Jephthah and his stern Gileadites the test for the 
turbulent Ephraimites ; " When those Ephraimites that were escaped said Let us go 

over, the men of Gilead said unto him, Ari thou an Epliraimite H If he said Nay: 
Then said they unto him. Say now Shibboleth ; and lie said Sibboleth, for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. Then they took him and slew him at the passages of Jor- 
' dan ; and there fell at that time of the Epliraimites, forty and two thousand."' 

, The first Supplement had no prefiicc, and that prefixed to the original volume was 
issued with its fii'st number. This is therefore the first opportunity that I have had of 
acknowledging assistance which I received. Mr. Hohcle of the Madras Civil Service, 
with large though characteristic liberality, placed at my disposal a manuscript volume of 
original matter. It was received while the work was printing, and the various extracts 
from it will be noticed supported by his name. The Supreme Government of India; the 
Governments of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal; the Commissioners of Sind, and the 
Punjab — and the Home Council of India, have all sent to me the publications that they 
have issued and it will be seen that I have largely availed myself of all their liberality. 
I have carefully quoted the name of every author from whose writings tlie informa- 
tion in these volumes has been drawn; but, as mairy may desire to consult the originals, 
I h^re subjoin all the full titles of the authorities to whose labours 1 have been in- 
debted, or whose writings have been consulted for what has already appeared and as pre- 
paratory to further printing. 

Madhas, 1st IS&Z 4 
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Do. Expedition to Japan. 

Andaman 

Annals of Natural History, 
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Do. do. Oriental and Western Siberia, 8vo, 
1868, 1. 

BAKER’S, Eight Years* Wanderings in Ceylon, 
8vo, 1855, 1. 

BALEOUR, EDWARD, Introductory Remarks to 
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from the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
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BALLANTYNE’S, JAMES, R. l. l.d. Christian- 
ity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, 8vo, 

1869. 1. 

BANISTER, SAXE, m. a., First French Embassy 
to China by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

BARTH’S Travels in Central Afria, do. 8vo,1858, 2. 

BAILEY, Esq. W. H. on Weights and Measures 
of India. | 

BEATON, Rev., P. The Jews in the East, by the, 
8vo, 1859, 2. 

BEEKER, Rev. T. on the Dyaks, in Journal In- 
dian Archipelago. 

Bengal, Rural Life in, by Author of Anglo-Indian 
Domestic Life, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

- Do. Asiatic Society’s Journal. j 

Do. do. do. Museum, Catalogue of I 
Do. Government, Records of the 

BENNETT GEORGE, M. d. e. l. s., Ga- 
therings of a Naturalist in Australia by, 8vo, 
1860, 1. 

Do. do. Wanderings in New South Wales, 
8vo, 1834, 2. 

BBNTLEY’S Ancient and Modem Hindu Astro- 
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Bihlidtima Indica. 

BIRD’S, Political and Statistical History of Guze- 
rat, 8vo, 1835, 1. 

BLAKESLEY’S, Four Months in Algeria, 8vo/ 

1859. 1. 

BLEEKER, Dm. m.d.. On Fishes of Celebes and 
Sumbava^ in Journal of Indian Archipelago. 


BLttH EDWARD, in Bengal Asiatic SocJbty’s 
Journal, Faeeim, 

Do. do. Catalogue of Birds in Museum of 
Bengal Asiatic Societ.y. 

Dp. do. On Felme ^imals in India, in 
Journal Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Reptiles new, or little known. 

Do. do. On tJeylon Mammalia. 
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BONYNGE’S, America. 

BOPP’S Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, 
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and Sclavonic Lar^uages, Svo, 1845, 2. 

BOWRING’S, SiE John, Kingdom and People of 
Siam, &c., 8vo, 1857, 2. 

Do. do. ' Visit to the Philippine Is- 

lands in 1858 and 1860, Svo, 1869, 1. 

BROWN, J. CAVE, Indian Infanticide by, Svo, 
1857, 1. 

BUIST, Dr. GEORGE, l. l. d., in Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. Index. 

Do. do. in Proceedi^s British Association. 

Do. do. in Bombay Times. 

BUNSEN, Egypt’s Place in Universal History by, 
8vo, 

BURE, Mr. in Madras Literary Society’s Journal. 

BURTON’S, Sinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley, 8vo, 
1851, 2. 

Do. Falconry in the Valley of the Indus, 

12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. Lake Regions of Central Africa, 8vo, 
1860, 2. 

BUCHANAN’S Journey through Mysore, Canara, 
&c., 4to, 1857, 3. 

BURNES’ (James) Visit to the Ameers of Scinde, 
Svo, 1829, 1. 

BURNES’ (Sir A.) Cabul, Svo, 1842, 1. 

Do. (Sir A.) Travels in Bokliara with a Map, 
Svo, 1824, 3. 

BURNS, Mr. in Journal Indian Archipelago. 

Calcutta Englishman, Newsjpaper. 

Do. Agri Horticultural Society’s Journal. 

Do. Review. 

Do. Medical and Physical Society’s Transac- 
tions. 

CALDWELL, Bevd. Dr,, Comparative Tamil 
Grammar. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE, Modem India and its 
Government, Svo, 1862, 1. 

CANTOR, M. Dr. THEODORE, on Reptiles of 
Malayan Peninsula : On Fishes. 

Do. do. in Bengal Asiatic Soci^’s J oumal. 

Do. do. on Mammalia of Mfiayali Pen- 
insula. 

CAPPER, JOHN, Three Presidencies of India. 

CHAMBER’S Edinburgh Journal. 

CHESNEY, Colonel, Expedition, Euphrates and 
Tigris. 
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CERISTISON, Dr. in Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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COLEMAN’S Hindu Mythology. 
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CORNAYA1.LIS, KINxlHAN, Two Journeys to 
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COURT’S, Majou, Future Government of India, 
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DUFFS, Dr. A., The Indian RebeUion, Svo, 
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EARL’S Indian Archipelago, Svo, 1837, 1. 
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ELDER’S Biography of Dr. Kane. 
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ELLIOT’S (E. M.) Magnetic Survey of the East- 
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Do. on Ancient Remains in India. 

Do. Flora Andhrica. 
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CYCLOPJIDIA OF INDIA 
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ABAC. 

AACH or ATCHE. Tam. Syn. of Morinda 
citrifolia. 

AAL. Tam. also ACH, Tam. Syn. of Mor- 
inda citrifolia, and Morinda multitlora ; See 
filso IDyos* 

AALIN NAR. Maleai,. Syn. of fibre 
of Ficus Indica. 

AARD APPELEN. Dux. Syn. of Po- 
tatoes. 

AARDEGOED. Dot. Syn. of Earthen- 

w&rCt 

AATALARI. Tam. Syn. of Polygonum 
barbatum. 

AB. Pebs. Hind. Water. Hence, Abi, 
Pers. Hind : Watery ; e\so--Ab-kari— 
Hind : lit ; water making, the distillation of 
alcoholic fluids, 8cc., and in use as a revenue 
term in British India for that branch which 
superintends the license to sell all kinds of 
intoxicating substances, as arrack, toddy, 
opium, 8cc. Do-ah, Pees. Hind, lit : two 
waters, an inverted delta caused by the junc- 
tion of two rivers or the territory running 
between two rivers. Punj-ah. Pees. Hind. 
lit: five waters or five rivers, that territory 
on the North-West provinces of British India, 
conquered from the Sikhs ; through which five 
rivers flow. 

ABABEL. Hind. Syn. of Swallow, see 
Bird-Nests. 

ABAD. Pees. Hind. Populous. A Ma- 
homedan territorial postfix to districts of 
country and towns, as Aurungabad, Dowlata- 
bad, Allahabad, Furrukhabad, Hydrabad. 


ABASSI. 

ABAI (Borneo). A small port or har- 
bour in Lat. 6’ 23’ N. situated about 40 
miles S. S. W. from Tanjong Sampan^mangaio, 
the north extreme of Borneo. The harbour 
is formed by the small peaked island Ustfipn, 
which extends in a north-east and south-west 
direction along the main land, having a chan- 
nel within it for prahus and small craft, but 
the island must be approached with caution, 
as some outlying rocks and reefs have been 
discovered. A river of the same name, the 
mouth of which is nearly S. E. from the cen- 
tre of Usukan, has 12 feet on the bar at high 
water. A bend of the river, which is naviga- 
ble by prahus for about 20 miles, brings it 
within a short distance of the Tampassuk, a 
river of considerable size lying to the north, 
on the banks of which a piratical settlement 
I of Lanuns had been established for many 
years, until destroyed by one of the expedi- 
tions against the Borneo pirates. The town, 
or rather village, of Abai, was formerly a 
great resort for trading prahus, but the esta- 
blishment of the Lanuns in its close vicinity 
almost shut up its trade and left an im- 
poverished population. Ambong, a port ly- 
ing only a few miles to the south, and sur- 
veyed by Sir Edward Belcher, affords access 
to vessels of the largest size and ships of 
war employed upon the coast have for years 
past obtained their chief supplies of stock 
and refreshments there. See Ambono, 

ABAN. Poi. Syn. of Iron. 

ABASSI. Pees. A scymeter. 



ABD.OOR-RAZZAQ. 


ABOR. 


ABBA. Abib. Camoleen. 

ABDALI. An Affj?han tribe, residing 
in every part of Affghaniatan, but princi- 
pally in Herat and Kandahar. The Abda- 
li are a powerful tribe and have been termed 
Bourani, since 1747, when Ahmed Shah, 
Suddozye, on ascending the throne, jrave them 
that name. The Abdali and Ghiizi, but par- 
ticularly the former, arrogate to themselves 
a superiority over the other Affghan tribes, 
and from their greater numerical strength 
have exercised a greater power. The Abdali 
are also called Sulimani, from the xnountain.s 
whence they came ; having then in the 
district termed Toheh Maroof. Lath»m. 

ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

ABELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUS. Syn. 
of Hibiscus abelmoschus, see also Hubb- 
ul.mushk. and Kala Kimturi. 

ABERMOORDEH. Pars. Syn. of Sponge. 

AB-GI-NEH. Arab. Syn. of Gla^s. 

ABGOON. Pebs. Syn. of Starch. 

ABHUL. Pers. Syn. of berries of Juni- 
perus communis. 

ABIES. See Evergreens. 

AH-l-DTlUNG. This is the usual drink 
amongst the Ilyats in Northern Persia. It 
consists of butter milk weakened with water, 
and to which a little salt is added. 

ABIES-BAL8AMEA. See Evergreens. 

ABIES CEDRUS. See Evergreens. 

ABIES UEODA KA. See Evergreens. 

ABIES KHUTRON. Syn. of Abies 
Smith!;, oa, 

ABIES LARIX. See Evergreens. 

ABIES MORINDA, Syn. of Abies 
Smlthiana. 

ABIES PICE A. See Evergreens. 

ABIES RESINA. See Turpentine. 

ABIES WEB BI AN A, See Evergreens. 

ABDUL KOOKY, or Abd-ul-Curia Island, 
s rugged islanil midway between Socotra and 
Ras Jar Afoon. 

ABD OOR-RA^ZAQ. Jemal ud din Abd- 
ur*Razzaq bin Jelal ud-din Ishaq-us Sumar- 
kaudi, WH8l)orn at Herat in A. H. 816 
(a. D, 1413), where his father was Kazi in 
the time of Shah Rukh, who, in 1441, sent him 
on an important mission to India, to the king 
of Vizianugur. Subsequently on an emb issy 
to Ghilan ; and he again was ordered to pro- 
ceed as ambassador to Egypt ; it was in Janu- 
ary 1442, that Abd-ur-Razzaq, set out from 
Herat, and proceeding by way of Kohistan 
and Kirraan to Ormuz, thence sailed for In- 
dia, arriving at Calicut after a long detention, 
wind-bound at Muscat. He then proceeded 
via Mangalore and Bellouuto Vizianugur. 
Re-embarking from Calicut, he arrived in 
March 1444, at Kalahat in Arabia — in 
the fifUBnth century. 


i AB-I-QUL. Pebs. Rose Water. 

ABIM. Cyng. Opium. 

AB-I-MA OB AMOO. The Oxus river. 

ABINATTA. Cyng. Poppyseed. 

ABIR, or Kuekam, or Kurktim, Hind, 
and Zafran. Pees. Syn. of Saffron. 

ABNUS. Guz. Hind and Pebs. Syn. 
of Diospyros ebenaster. See Ebony, see also 
Diospyros ebenus. 

A BOO OB ABU. A mountain north of 
Guzerat, 5000 feet above the sea. It is on 
the western border of the deserts of Rajpoot- 
ana, and one of the philanthropic Lawrence 
Asylum.** has been located on it. It is famous 
for its Jain temples and in Hindu- Jain esti- 
mation, is the holiest spot on earth : its sum- 
mit is covered with exquisite vegetation, in 
which white and yellow jasmin and wild roses 
predominate ; every glen and knoll has its 
tradition and romance, and the Jain temples 
of white marble offer examples of architec- 
tural decoration which probably are unequalled 
in the world for elaboration and costliness. 
It is a magnificent mass of mounain in the 
western extremity of Ajrneer, lat. 24® 36* 
N., long. 73® 25’ E. ; about 5,600 feet in 
height, with a fine lake on the top of the 
hill, of which drawings were taken by Cap- 
tain Grindlay. The mountain is covered with 
magnificent Jain temples, of extraordinary 
costliness and beauty. It is subject to fre- 
quent shocks of earthquakes; it is much 
resorted to by Europeans from Deesa in the 
hot season. Colonel Tod gives a description 
of it in his travels in Western India, — Dr. 
Buist's Catalogue. Cunningham' s Bhilsa 
Topes. 

ABOR. A hill tribe in Assam on the 
southern face of the IlimalayHS and on the left 
bai.k of the Dihong on the borders of Tibet and 
China. They do not eat beef, but hunt the buf- 
falo. When first known they made periodical 
' descents on the plains Bor and Abor is an As- 
samese name for the people who call them- 
selves Padam. Bor means tribute, hence a- 
bor free from tribute, and the Padaras are so 
arranged, into the payers of and non-payers of 
tribute. They carry bows and arrows some 
of which are poisoned. Their dress is made 
of the bark of the Udhal tree. Bor is also 
said to mean “ great''' and we find the term of 
Bor Khampti employed. The Bor Abor is 
the more distant, the more independent and 
stronger portion. Their unmarried men 
live in the Morang, a large building in the 
centre of the village for the reception of strang- 
ers. They sacrifice to certain deities of the 
woods and hills. The Bor Abor lie on the 
higher hills and the similarity of their langu- 
age to the Abor is not known. Considerable 
numbers of these people are also found on the 
shores of the two great northern branches of 
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the Brahmaputra river.«^/nc?efln Annals, 
LatharrCs descriptive Ethnology, 

ABORIGINES OF SOUTHERN IN- 
DIA. Mr. Hodgson mentions that of se- 
ven of the southern tongues, five belong to 
the cultivated class, viz, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Telugu, Carnataca, Tulava ; and two to the 
uncultivated class, viz. Curgi and Todava. 
In regard to the cultivated tongues of the 
south, Mr. Elliot observes that the aptitude of 
the people at present to substitute prakritio 
words for aboriginal ones is such a stumbling 
block in the search for affinities as to require 
pains tmd knowledge to avoid ; and he in- 
stances (among others) the common use of the 
borrowed word rakta for blood, in lieu of the 
native term nethar, by which latter alone we 
are enabled to trace the unquestionable eth- 
nic relationship of the Goods, (even those 
north of the Vindhia) with the remote south- 
erns speaking Telugu, Cannadi and Tulava. 
The Himalayan languages form an exception 
to this assumed general prevalence of thoTa- 
mulian type of speech. On the subject of the 
local limits vnd mutual influence at the pre- 
sent day of the cultivated languages of th.e 
south upon each other, Mr Elliot remarks 
that “ ail the southern dialects become con- 
siderably intermixed as they approach each 
other’s limits. Thus the three words for egg 
used indifferently by the people speaking Ca- 
narese, (matte, tetti, g<<dda) are evidently ob- 
tained, the first from the Tamulian, matta ; 
the last, from the Telugu, gadda. This in- 
termixture, which is of ordinary occurrence 
in all cognate tongues, is here promoted spe- 
cially by extensive c -Ionization of different 
races, as of the Telugus into Southern India 
under the Bijanagni* dynasty, where they 
still exist as distinct communities— and 
of the followers of Ramanuja Achary into 
Mysore, where they still are to be seen as a 
separate class speaking Tamil in their fami- 
lies, and Carnataca in public. The Reddis 
also, an enterprizing race of agriculturists, 
have migrated from their original seats near j 
Kajahmundry, over the whole of Southern! 
India, and even into the Maharashtra country, 
where they are considered the most thriving 
ryots, and are met with as far north as Poo- 
na.” [For the cultivated tongues of South- 
ern India, see Ellis* Dissertation and Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Manuscripts. Of the uncultiva- 
ted tongues of Southern India, he observes 
that “ Uie dialects of the Curambers and 
Irulers and other mountain races of the south 
are well worth exploring.” All conversant 
with ethnology are aware that the pagan po- 
pulation of India is divided into two great 
classes, viz , the Arlan, or immigrant^ and 
the Tamulian, or aboriginal, and also that the 
unity of the Arian family, from Wales to 


Assam, has been demonstrated in our own 
times by a noble series of lingual researches, 
— researches which have done for the history 
of Man a service analogous to that done for 
the history of the globe he inhabits by the 
fossil investigations of Cuvier. The Ta- 
mulian race, confined to India and never 
distinguished by mental culture, offers, it 
must be confessed, a far less gorgeous sub- 
ject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
mor»l and physical condition of many of the 
scattered members of the Tamulian body is 
still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
pristine entirety and unity of that body, it is 
clear that this subject has two parts, each of 
which may be easily shown to be of high in- 
terest, not merely to the philosopher but to 
the statesman. The Tamulians are now', for 
the most part, British subjects : they ore 
counted by millions, extending fr<>m the snows 
to Cipe Comorin ; and, they are as 

much superior to the Arian Hindus in free- 
dom from disqualif) ing prejudices, as they 
are inferior to them in knowledge and all its 
train of appliances — a fact of which the ex- 
tensive and important uses now making of 
the Kol or Dhmgar race, offer a valuable ex- 
emplification. In every extensive jungly or 
hilly tract throughout the vast continent of 
India there exist hundreds of thousands of 
I human beings in a state not materially dif- 
ferent from that of the Germans as decribed 
by Tacitus. These primitive races are the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were ex- 
pelled by the Hindus. It is an object to as- 
certain when and under what circumstances 
this dispersion of the ancient owners of the 
soil took place, at least to demonstrate the 
fact, and to bring again together the disse- 
vered fragments of the body, by means of 
careful comparison of the languages, physical 
attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not 
less iutereslLug, to exhibit the positive condi- 
tion, moral and material, of each of these so- 
cieties, at once ho improveable and »o needful 
of improvement, and whose archaic statas, 
polity and ideal offer such Instructive pic- 
tures of the course of human progresttor.^ 
The unity of the Arian race has been de- 
mooslrated chiefly through lingnal means. 
We have now similarly to demonstrate the 
unity of the Tamulian race, an interesting 
but a difficult task ; for there is an immense 
number of spoken tongues among the Tamtt- 
liana, whereof have already been ascertained 
not less than 28 in the limit.ed sphere of Mr. 
Hodgson’s inquiries ; and all theae, though 
now so different as to be mutually unintelli- 
gible to the people who use them, require to 
be unitised. The long and perfect dispersion 
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and insulation of the several members of the 
Tamulian body have led to an extremity of 
lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with 
the similarity of their creed and customs, is 
the enigma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu, 
though the structure is the same, vocables 
make a difference which is broad and clear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of 
the diversity. Not so, however, in the Ta- 
raulian tongues, in which there is very little 
of foreign element : all is homogeneousness 
in the vocables, and from its sameness of kind 
is less open to distinct separability. A sum- 
mary comparative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by the Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
it has been extensively filled up with the dia- 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. 
With regard to the determination of the mo- 
ral and physical status of each aboriginal peo- 
ple, none of the Tamulians have any old au- 
thentic legends, and being all very unin- 
formed, save in wbat respects their immediate 
wants and habitual ideas, it is exceedingly 
difficult to learn any thing of this sort from 
them directly ; their creed especially is a sub- 
ject of insuperable difficulty, through the sole 
medium of direct questioning : their customs, 
again, are apt to aff'ord but negative evidence, 
because, being drawn from boon nature, they 
tend to identify in all the several nations ; 
and lastly, their physical aspect is of that 
osculant and vague stamp, which indicates 
rather than proves anything ; or rather, what 
it does prove is general, not particular. 

The great Scythic stem of the human race 
is divided into three primary branches, or the 
Tungus, the Mongol, and the Turk. The 
first investigators of this subject urgently in- 
sisted on the radical diversity of these three 
races ; but the most recent inquirers more 
incline to unitise them. Certainly there is a 
strong and obvious character of physical (if 
not also of lingual) sameness throughout the 
Scythic race : and it is remarkable that this 
peculiar character belongs also to all the abo- 
rigines of India, who may be at once known, 
from the Cavery and Vigaru to the Cosi and 
Bhagarati [alpine feeder of the Ganges, not 
its Bengal defiuent : so alpine Cosi,] by their 
quasi-scythic physiognomy, so decidedly op- 
posed to the Caucasian countenance of the 
Arians of India, or the Hindus. Mr. Hodg- 
son apprehends that there will be found 
among the aborigines of India a like lingual 
sameness, and that very extended and very 
accurate investigation will consequently alone 
suffice to test the real nature and import of 
the doable sameness, physical and lingual. 
That all the aborigines of In^Xa are North- 
men of the Scythic stem, seems decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their physical charac- 
jteristics. But, inasmuch as that prodigious 


stem is everywhere found beyond the whole 
Northern and Eastern boundary of India, not 
merely from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where 
these rivers cut through the Himalaya, but 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the sea ; and inasmuch as there are fami- 
liar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire con- 
fines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma- 
kund, it follows of necessity that very careful 
and ample investigation will aloiie enable us 
to decide upon the question of the unity or 
diversity of the aborigines of India, in other 
words to decide upon the questions, whether 
they owe their confessed Scythic physiognomy 
to the Tungus, the Mongol or the Turk branch 
of the Tartars or Scythians, and whether they 
immigrated from beyond the Himalaya (“ the 
hive of all nations’^) at one period and at one 
point, or at several periods and at as many 
points. Between Gilgit and Chittagong there 
are 100 passes over the Himalaya and its 
south-eastern continuation to the Bengal 
Bay ; while for the time of passage, there are 
ages upon ages before the dawn of legend 
and of chronicle. Mr. Hodgson inclines to 
the opinion that the aborigines of the suh-Hi^ 
malayaSf as far east as the Dhansriof Assam, 
belong to the Tibetan stock, and east of that 
river to the Chinese stock — except the Garos 
and other tribes occupying that portion of 
the Hills lying between Assam and Sylhet ; 
and that the aborigines of the tarai and forest 
skirting the entire sub-Himalayas, inclusive 
of the greater part of the marginal circuit of 
the Assam valley, belong, like those last men- 
tioned, to the Tamulian stock of aborigines 
of the plains of India generally. But what 
is this Tamulian stock what the Tibetan 
stock ? and what the Chinese ? and to which 
of the three grand and well known branches 
of the Scythic tree (Tungus, Mongol, Turk) 
do the Tamulians, the Tibetans and the Chi- 
nese belong? of the aborigines of Central In- 
dia, of seven of whose languages, the three 
first came from Chyebassa, where Colonel 
Ouseley’s Assistant Captain Houghton pre- 
pared them ; the 4th and 6lh direct from 
Colonel Ouseley himself at Chota Nagpur; 
the 6 th from Bhaugalpur prepared by the 
Rev. Mr. Hurder, and the 7th from Jabbal- 
pur where Col. Sleeman’s principal Assistant 
drew it up), the afi&nities of the tongues are 
very striking : so much so that the five first 
may be safely denominated dialects of the 
great Kol language : and through the Uraon 
speech we trace without difficulty the further 
connection of the language of the Kols with 
that of the “ hill men^^ of the Rajmahal and 
Bhagalpur ranges. Nor are there wanting 
obvious links between the several tongues 
above enumerated — all which may be classed 
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under the head Kol — and that of the Qonda 
of the Vindhia whose speech again has been 
lately shown by Mr. Elliot to have much re- 
semblance both in vocables and structure to 
the cultivated tongues of the Deccan. Mr. 
Hodgson^s hypothesis in his es.say on the 
Koch, Bodo and Dhimal is that all the Ta- 
mulians of India have a common fountain 
and origin, like all the Arians ; and that the 
innumerable diversities of spoken language 
characterising the former race are but the 
more or less superficial efiects of their long 
and utter dispersion and segregation, owing 
to the savage tyranny of the latter race in 
days when the rights of conquest were syno- 
nymous with a license to destroy, spoil and 
enslave. That the Arian population of India 
descended into it about 3,000 years ago from 
the north west, as conquerors, and that they 
completely subdued all the open and cultivat- 
ed parts of Hindostan, Bengal and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, 
Giijerat and Maharashtra, or the Mahratta 
Country, but failed to extend their effective 
sway and colonization further south, are quasi 
historical deductions, confirmed daily more 
and more by the results of ethnological re- 
search. Brachmanes nomen gentis difFusis- 
simoB cujus maxima pars in montibus (Ariana 
(Cabul) digit, reliqui circa Gangem. Cell. 
Geogr. And we thus find an easy and natu- 
ral explanation of the facts that in the Dek- 
han, where the original tenants of the soil 
have been able to hold together in possession 
of it, the aboriginal languages exhibit a deal 
of integrity and refinement, whilst in the 
north, where the pristine population has been 
hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, 
the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu- 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but 
which may yet be brought together by large 
and careful induction. — Mr, Hodgaon, in Ben, 
As. Soc. Journ. 

ABOR MOUNTAINS. Mountains bor- 
dering the valley of Assam, the inhabitants 
of which are styled Abors. 

ABRAHAM, the Patriarch of three reli- 
gions, Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan, is 
the earliest Hebrew personage, whose date 
can be fixed chronologically : from the emi- 
gration of Abraham, and the institution by 
him of religious ordinances, the consciousness 
of moral personality and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the consequence of personal chrono- 
logy, may be said to date. — Bunse?i. 

ABRAKA, Sans, of Mica also Talc. 

ABRESHUM, Pees. Silk. 

ABRUK or TULK, Guz. Hind, Mica. 

ABRUS PRECATORIUS. See also Li- 
quorice Root. 

AB-RUWAN. Fees, and Hind. See 
Cotton Manufactures. 


ABSINTHIUM WOOD. See Wormwood. 

ABUK, Ae. also ZIBAKH. Abab. Mer- 
cury. 

ACACIA. See Charcoal. 

ACACIA ABSTEKGENS. Syn. Go-go. 
in Manilla, the fibrou.s part of the bark is used 
in Manilla by ladies for washing their hair. 

ACACIA AFJ'INIS. See Evergreens. 

ACACIA ALBA Willd. Syn. ui’ Acacia 
leucophlaca. 

ACACIA BARK See Dye.s. 

ACACIA (JA rKCIlU. See Catechu. 

ACACIA (UNEHEA. See. Syn. of Di- 
chrostachys cinevea. \V. k A. 

ACACIA DALEA. De«v. Syn. of Di- 
chrostachys cinerea W- k A. 

ACACIA DEAL BATA. See Evergreens. 

ACACIA GUM. See Resins. 

ACACIA JUREMA. See Jurema Bark. 

ACACIA LOMATOCARPA, D. C. Syn. 
of Acacia odoratissima. 

ACACIA llOBUSTA. This plant was 
brought originally from the Cape, but is now 
common on the Neilgherry Hills. It fur- 
nishes a valuable bast, strong, tough and du- 
rable, and pliable when washed. — Mr. 
McTvor. 

ACACIA RUGATA. See Soap Acacia. 

ACACIA SCANDENS. Wild. Syn. of 
Entada pusoctha, D. C. 

ACACIA SERI88A. Buch. Syn. of Aca- 
cia speciosa. See Dirisana Gum, also Serissa. 

ACACIA SUNDRA. See Charcoal. 

ACACIA XYLOCARPA. Wild, Syn. of 
Inga xylocarpa, D. C. 

ACAFRAO. Poet. Syn. of Saffron. 

ACaJU. It. Svn. of Cashew nut. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. See Cottus; 
Coryphsena ; Dactylopterus ; and Diacope. 

ACANTHUS ILICIFOLIUS. Linn. Syn. 
of Dilivaria ilicifolia Juhs. 

ACASANAVI. Sansc. In Brahminism, 
an ethereal voice, heard from the sky ; an 
emanation of Brahm. When the sound pro- 
ceeds from a meteor or a fiame it is called 
Agnipuri, or formed of fire : but an Avatara 
is a descent of the deity in the shape of a 
mortal ; and an Avantara, a word rarely 
used, is a similar incarnation of an inferior 
kind, intended to answer some purpose of let’s 
moment. Acasanavi, therefore, is a manifes- 
tation of a deity in which he is heard but not 
seen. 

ACCOUNTANT GENERAL. The de- 
signation in India given to civil officers of 
the Government, who keep the public ac- 
counts. 

ACATSJA VALLI. Tam. Syn. of Cas^ 
syta filiformis. 

ACAWERYA, Cyno. Syn. of Ophioxy- 
lon serpentinum. 

ACCIAJO. It. Steel. 
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ACCIUGHE. It. Anchovy. 

ACEITE DE ACEITUNAS. Sp. Olive 
Oil. 

ACEITUNAS Sp. Olives. 

ACEITE DE PALMA. Sp. Syn. of Palm 
Oil. 

ACERO. Sp. Steel. 

ACETA rE OF COPPER. See Copper. 

ACETES. One of the Palemonidse. 

ACETO. It. Syn. of Vine^jar. 

ACETUM, Lat also ACETUM DISTIL- 
LATUM. Lat. Vinegar 

ACH. See Aach, Hind Syn, of Morinda 
citrifolia Linn. 

ACHAAT. Ddt Cornelian. 

ACH A or ALTl MARM. Tam. Syn. of 
Hardwickia binata. 

ACH A MARM. Tam. Syn. of Diospy- 
ros ebenaster. 

ACHAR. Hind. Pickles. 

ACHAT. Geb. Cornelian. 

ACHATES. Lat. Cornelian. 

ACHEEN. (Sumatra) Athi of the Malays. 
Atsjia of the Dutch. Lat. 5*^ 22’ N. Long. 
95® 46’ E (Anderson). The capital of a king- 
dom of the same name, situated near the N. 
W. extreme of Sumatra, and formerly one of 
the principal trading ports of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, its position, near the entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, enabling it to com- 
mand the navigation of what was then the 
only channel of communication between the 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago and the 
countries of the West Every vessel enter- 
ing the Straits was then obliged to call at 
Acheen to obtain a pass, but the arrival of 
Europeans in these seas who were by no 
means inclined to acknowledge the authority 
of a sovereign who was looked upon as a bar- 
barian, set at defiance the assumed authority 
of the kings of Acheen, and it has gradually 
decreased in importance until the present time, 
when it has become a mere trading station, 
and inferior in this respect to many ports 
within its own dominions. The town of 
Acheen is situated on the banks of a river, 
which, aftet traversing a broad plain bounded 
on each side by ranges of hills, forms a delta 
and falls into the sea t>y several mouths. The 
roads are tolerably secure, especially from 
April to November, when the south-west mon- 
soon prevails and blows usually off the land. 
During the remainder of the year, north-west 
gales are sometimes experienced, but the is- 
lands in the offing afford considerable shelter, 
and a ship well found in ground tackle, is not 
likely to incur any danger of being driven on 
shore. The usual anchorage is in from 9 to 
15 fathoms, with the principal »pouth of the 
Hver from S. to iS. K., and about 2J or 3 miles 
off shore. The people of Acheen, although 
the Malayan language is their native tongue. 


differ considerably from the real Malays in 
having a darker complexion and in speaking 
the language with a peculiar broad intona- 
tion which is not altogether agreeable to un- 
accustomed ears. They have evidently had 
considerable intermixture with the people of 
the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, who 
have kept up a constant intercourse with 
Acheen for many centuries, and which is 
maintained, although not, perhaps, to its form- 
er extent, at the present day. They are active 
and industrious, and show much mechanical 
ingenuity, but are not remarkable for scrupu- 
lousness with regard to their commercial 
transactions. The Acheenese are strict Ma- 
homedans, and great numbers resort in the 
Arab vessels to Mecca, with the view of be- 
coming Hajis or pilgrims, which entitles them 
to high respect among their compatriots on 
their return. The Arabs, from their suppos- 
ed sanctity, bad formerly great influence 
among the Acheenese, but this has subsided 
of late years, owing to the turmoils which 
their selfish chicanery produced in the State. 
The most influential individuals now are the 
“ Padris” a species of religious fanatics, 
chiefly Malays of the Menangkabao states of 
the interior, who have been for many years 
pist occupied in opposing the encroachments 
of the Dutch in the interior of Sumatra, but 
are now chiefly congregated in the kingdom 
of Acheen, as the last hope of their race. 
Acheen was not only one of the principal trad- 
ing ports of the Archipelago, but also one of 
the most powerful kingdoms, on the first ar- 
rival of Europeans, and its naval expeditions 
continued to be a source of great annoyance 
and alarm to the Portuguese as long as they 
continued in power. Its decline, however, 
had already commenced before the English 
and Dutch first visited the Indian seas to- 
wards the close of the 16th century, chiefly 
owing to the efforts of the Portuguese to con- 
centrate the trade of the Archipelago at Ma- 
lacca, Acheen has since continued to decline 
until its capital has become a port of minor 
importance even within ite own territories. 
The nominal boundaries of the kingdom still 
continue to be much the same as formerly, 
namely, Baroos on the west coast, and Batu 
Bara on the east coast, but the encroachments 
of the Dutch on the one hand, and the spirit 
of independence displayed by the petty Ra- 
jahs on the other, have reduced the actual 
authority of the Acheenese kings to limits 
which scarcely extend beyond the immediste 
neighbourhood of the capital. The natural 
productions of Acheen and its neighbourhood, 
include gold dust, which is chiefly procured 
by w’ashing the sands of the rivers ; camphor, 
which goes by the name of “ Baroos camphor.” 
and is highly prized in China; sapan-wood, 
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bees’-wax, dammer and rattans. Cattle are 
abundant, and also small horses of an excel- 
lent breed, (the best, indeed, in the Archipe- 
lago with the exception of those of Bimah in 
Sumbawa) which are exported in consitler- 
able numbers to the settlements in the Straits 
otMaiacca, especially Pinang, where some very 
favourable specimens of the breed ate to be 
met with. The better kind have fine crests, 
and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
particular, as well as in height of wither, they 
differ very much from the horses of Java and 
the islands to the eastward, which are gene- 
rally deficient in these points. Sheep are al- 
most unknown, the nature of the grasses 
being apparently unfitted for them. The 
coasts abound in fish, which the Acheenese 
are very expert in taking. A sort of mackerel 
is caught in large quantities at certain seasons 
of the year in the deep water of the offing, 
floating nets, resembling the herring nets of 
the coasts of England, being employed in 
taking them. Ayricultural Productions are 
of far greater value than the natural products 
owing to the industrious habits of the Acheen- 
fcse, who seem to be rather an agricultural 
than a maritime people, although by no means 
unentei prising navigators. Rice is grovvn in 
large quantities on the alluvial lands which 
lie between the mountain ranges and the sea, 
the plough, drawn by oxen, being employed 
in the culiivation. Pepper is also produced, 
but not to a great extent, a large portion of 
the pepper exported from Acheen being col- 
lected by small trading prahua among the 
northern “ Pepper ports’^ of the West Coast 
of Sumatra. Although rice must be consi- 
dered as the staple production, of the coun- 
try about Acheen, that of the coast on which 
it lies, the “ Pedier Cuasl^' as it is called, is 
betel nut, of which many ship loads are ex- 
ported every year chiefly to China and the 
continent of India. The soil of the uplands, 
and consequently of the plains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Acheen is exceedingly rich, and 
being constantly moistened by rains, highly 
productive. All the principal fruits of the 
Archipelago, mangustin, durian, mango, 
pine, and lansat, orange, lime, and many 
smaller fruits, are produced, and of a quality 
rarely equalled and never excelled in the east. 
The great beauty of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Acheen, the green hills backed 
by the lofty Golden Mountain, and the sea 
studded with islands, must have made a very 
favourable impression upon the early naviga- 
tors, to whom Acheen was generally the first 
spot that prei^ented itself; and their expecta- 
tions concerning the richness of the Archipe- 
lago must doubtless have been extravagant, 
when they found so fertile and productive a 
country lying at its very threshold. Manu~ 


j factures. The Acheenese manufacture cottpn 
cloths of very durable texture, and also aKnall 
j quantities of silk taffetas, which are hand- 
some, but 80 exces«ively dear, that they can 
only be purchased by the wealthier people^ 
and are seldom exported except as curiosities 
or as presents. The material of the cotton 
cloths ivS of home growth, but the raw silk is 
imported from the continent of India. The 
Acheenese are also exf»ert workers in gold, 
and were formerly skilful in casting small 
brass cannon or “ lelahs’' but the manufac- 
ture of these articles is now confined almost 
exclusively to Palembang, on the east coast 
of Sumatra, where it was introduced by set- 
tlers from Java. Commerce, The port of 
Acheen is now very rarely visited by Euro- 
pean vessels for purposes of trade, although 
it is often resorted to by ships bound to Cal- 
cutta or Piiiang which have become short of 
water or provisions from having met with 
baffling winds in the neighbouring seas, 
which are very lilkely to occur at certain sea- 
sons, especially towards the close of the year. 
Its commerce is carried on ; Jst, by brigs 
and small vessels from Pinangaiui Singapore, 
chiefly from the former, which proceed to the 
Pedier coast in the betel nut season (June, 
July and August), to the number of 15 r 20, 
only a few of which, however, are likely to 
proceed to Acheen. 2ndly, by Kling vessels 
from the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, ten 
or twelve in number, which touch at Acheen 
on their voyages to and from Singapore. 
3r<lly, by five or six Arab vessels with Pil- 
grims, which visit Acheen on their voyages 
to and from Mecca. 4ihly, by a few stray 
vessels from the coast of India, chiefly Surat, 
which bring dates, salt, and Surat cloth. 
5thly, by small junks and topes belonging to 
Chinese of Pinang, which generally come for 
cargoes of rice. Glhly, by a host of small 
prahus of singular construction belonging to 
the Acheenese themselves, which visit the 
Straits settlements in May, June, and July, 
being generally loaded with rice, and some- 
times with betel nut. Their numbers vary 
every year. It seemed that the Acheenese 
dispose of as much of their agricultural pro- 
duce as they can at home, and that they only 
send out their prahus in great numbers when 
a productive season, or a smaller number than 
usual of foreign traders, leaves on their hands 
a large portion of the produce, which tliey 
cannot otherwise get rid of. As is usually 
the case in all misgoverned Malayan coun- 
tries, the Rajah or King, with his principal 
nobles, endeavours to monopolize the trade, a 
state of affairs which has probably contributed 
in a great degree to deter European vessels 
from resorting to the port. There are no 
fixed duties, arrangements being generally 
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made by traders with the Shahbunder, or , 
Port Master, a government officer who super- 
intends all matters connected with foreign 
commerce. The following extracts from a 
letter of Johur ul Alum Shah, the late King 
of Acheen, which is inserted in Mr. Ander- 
aon*8 “ Acheen, a work containing a large | 
amount of information concerning Sumatra, will ' 
bHow the amount of duties levied in 1820 ; and 
the captains of trading vessel would do well to 
insist upon, at least, equally favourable condi- 
tions. Relative to ships hoisting the English 
flag, and having an English Captain, bringing 
merchandize to Acheen, the duties thereon are 
per cent, except on opium, cotton and to- 
bacco. On the first, the duty is 40 dollars a 
chest ; on the second 1| dollars a bundle ; 
the third six dollars a behar.^’ “ If a Chuliah, 
Arab, Malabar, Chundradewa, or Surat ves- 
sel, the duty is 8^ per cent ; if Kumbal Mas 
(a sort of fish from the Maldives) constitute 
the cargo, the duty is 6 dollars per cent.’' 

If the ships of Chuliah Nakodas trade, not 
having their Nakodas, &c. living on shore, as 
is the general custom with them, the duties 
are no more than on Europeans.” The fol- 
lowing is the amount of export duties on cer- 
tain articles which are most likely to attract 
European traders, as extracted from the above 
mentioned documents, which will also give 
an idea of the descriptions of produce that 
will he met with there ; 

Sugar, per cent. 

Edible Bird's Nests. 

Brimstone. 

Earth-oil. >6^ per cent. 

Bees'- Wax. 

Trepang or Sea-slug. J 

Sapan wood. 1 

Sala wood. > 2^ per cent. 

Sandal wood. ) 

Betelnut (husked). Two laksas or 

20,000 nuts on 
every quantity 
Of, Sp. dir. 24 
worth, 

Sago, Sp. dir, 4 perkoyan 

1^*00, or Gumuti rope. Sp. dir. 2^ per behar. 
Coir, or cocoanut fibre rope. „ ,, 

The chief imports at Acheen are opium, 
British piece goods and cotton-yarn, piece 
goods from the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, iron, muskets and gun-powder, and 
China goods of many descriptions. The lar- 
ger vessels which resort to Acheen or the 
Pedier coasts to obtain betel nut, are general- 
ly supplied with a sufficient amount of Spa- 
nish dollars to purchase their cargoes, and 
rarely carry any merchandize except, perhaps, 
a chest or two of opium. The dollars must 
all be what are called “ Pillar dollars” from 
two pillars, supposed to represent the ** Pil- 


lars of Hercules” which are stamped on the 
reverse of the coins of Carolus 3rd and 4th; for 
the coinage of the independent states of South 
America, and even those of Ferdinand 7th of 
Spain, are only current at a considerable dis- 
count. This circumstance has long excited 
much speculation, and the following explana- 
tion will probably be new even to many who 
have been in the habit of visiting the coast. 
Almost the entire exportable produce of 
Acheen and the Pedier coasts is raised by 
the Battas and other nations of the interior, 
who sell it to the Malays of the coast, who, 
again, re-sell it to strangers. The Battas, 
like many other of the brown complexioned 
tribes of the Archipelago, have a singular 
custom of melting down the precious metals 
they obtain into circular plates, which are 
connected with their religious superstiti- 
ons. The “ Pillar’' dollars, probably owing 
to the superior purity of the metal, are more 
easily melted down than the Mexican dollars, 
which require a degree of heat that the Battas 
are unable to produce. The Anglo-American 
traders who visit the west coast have lately hit 
upon the system of melting down the Mexican 
dollars in the United States, and coining them 
into “Pillar” dollars, so that an equalization in 
the value of these coins is likely soon to take 
place ; but as the Battas require the dollars 
almost solely for the purpose of melting down, 
it may be doubted whether this new system 
may not materially affect the production of 
exportable articles. Currency. The Spanish 
“ Pillar” dollar, is the standard coin. The 
smaller currency consists in little home made 
gold and silver coins of uncertain value, and 
in copper tokens the manufacture of Birming- 
ham, but there are still many of the old doits 
or half sty vers of the former Dutch East 
India Company in circulation. Weights and 
Measures, The weights are catty, picul, and 
behar or bahar. The catty is 20 oz. avoir- 
dupois ; 100 catties make a picul, and 3 piculs 
a behar, but scarcely two dachins can be 
found, which yield the same results, so that 
it will be necessary for the foreign trader to 
use his own steel-yards. The measures are 
of similar capacity to those of all the neigh- 
bouring Malayan countries, and as the chu- 
pah, or half shell of the cocoanut, rules the 
entire scale, they cannot be depended upon, 
and are rarely, if ever, used by traders. Be- 
telnut is purchased by the laksa of 10 ,000 
nuts. Port Dues. There are no port dues 
on British vessels in any of the ports subject 
to the King of Acheen, at least, there should 
not be^ any according to the treaty of 1819. 
By article 3i'd, “ His Highness the king grants 
to the British Government the free trade of 
all his ports, and engages that the duties on 
merchandize, levied at those ports, shall be 
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fixed and declared, and shall also be by the 
resident merchant His Highness likewise 
engages not to grant or authorize a monopoly 
of the produce of his states by any person 
whatever/' — Jour, Ind. Arch. 

ACHERONTIA SATaNAS. The Death’s 
Head Moth of Ceylon ; a richly colored noc- 
turnal moth, which utters a sharp and stridu- 
lous cry when seized. 

ACHHAR, Hind. Fruit of Buchanania 
latifolia. See Chaurapuppoo. 

ACHIOTTl ROCOU. Sr. Syn. of Ar- 
natto used in colouring cacao. 

ACHOODA. Sans. Syn. of Solanum 
trilobatum. 

ACHOTE. See Dyes. 

ACHRA BALATA. Aunl. Rhbede. 
Syn. of Mimuaops kauki, Linn. 

ACHRA DISSEOTA. Forsk. Syn. of 
Mimusops kauki Linn. 

ACHRAS. Sapota. Syn. of Diospyros 
Sapota. See also Sapodilla Plum. 

ACHYRANTHES ASPERA. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

ACHYRANTHES INDICA. Roth. 
Rheede. Syn. of Achyranthea aspera. 

ACHYRANTHES LAN AT A. Roxb 
Syn. of .^rua lanata, 

ACHYRANTHES OBTUSIFOLI A. Lam. 
Syn. of Achyranthea aspera. 

ACHYRANTHES ORBICULATE. See 
Sand Binding Plants. 

ACHYRANTHES VILLOSA. Forsk. 
Syn. of JBriia lanta. 

ACID Lime. Eng. Syn. of Citrus bergam- 
ia, Risso. See Citrus acida. 

ACIDUM ACETICUM. Lat. Syn. of 
Acetic acid. 

ACIDUM AR8ENIOSUM. Lat. Syn. of 
Al rsenic 

ACIDE HYDROCHLORIQUE. Fb. Syn. 
of Muriatic Acid. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM, or Spiritu* 
Salis. Lat. Syn. of Muriatic Acid. 

ACIDUM NITRICUM, or Aquafortis, 

■ Lat. Syn. of Nitric Acid, 
i ACIDE NITRIQUE. Fb. Syn. of Nitric 
I Acid. 

ACIDUM PYROLIGNEUM. Lai. Syn. 

I of Pyroligneous Acid. 

I ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. Lat. Syn. 

I of Sulphuric Acid. 

I ACIDE 8ULFURIQUE. Fr. Syn. of Sul- 
phuric Add. 

ACIER. Fb. Steel. 

ACIETE. Sp. Oil. 

ACONITE. See Monkshood. 

ACONITUM VIR08UM. Dos. Syn. of 
Aoonitum ferox. 

ACORUS CALAMUS AROMATICUS. 
Lav. Syn. of Acorua calamus Linn. See 
also Qalasgal. 


ADAMANT. 

ACORUS ODORANT. Fa. Syn. of Sweet 
Flag. 

ACORUS ODORATUS. Lam. Rhebde- 
Syn. of Acorus calamus Linn. 

ACQUA-DI-RASA. It. Turpentine il. 

ACROCHORDUS. See Hydridte. 

ACROCOMIA SCLEROCARPA. Syn. of 
Macaw Tree. 

ACROSTICHUM FURCATUM. See 
Qraminacese. 

ACTINIAD-^. See Zoantharia. 

ACUCAR. PoBT. Sp. Sugar. 

ADA. Bbng. Syn. of Zingiber officinale. 
Roscoe, 

ADAKA MAJYEN. Maleal. Syn. of 
Sphicranthus hirtus. Burnt, 

ADA MARM. Maleal. Syn. of Tcrmi- 
nalia catappa. Linn, 

AD AVI GERENTA. Tel. Syn. of Sethia 
I Indica D. C. 

AD AVI MAM ADI Tel. Syn. of Spondias 
mangifera, Pers. 

ADAVITELLAGUDDALU. Tel. Syn. 
of Scilla Indica. Roxh, 

ADRAK. Beng. Syn. of Zingiber offici- 
nale, Roscoe. 

ADA MODIEN. Maleal. Syn. of llo- 
laetemma Rheedii. Spr. 

ADAI YOTTI. Tam. See Sand Binding 
Plants. 

ADAKA or OAVUGHU. Maleal. Syn. 
of Areca catechu. 

ADAKI. Sans. Syn. of Cajanus Indicus. 

ADALA-VITTILU. Tel. Syn. of Cress 
Seed. 

AD ALL Tam. Syn. of Jatropba glan- 
dulifera. Roxh, 

ADAM. The Gnostics, in framing their 
theological system ranked Adam as Jeu 
“ the primal man” next to the Noos and 
Logos, and therefore the third emanation, 
from a deity. Mahomed styles Adam Awul- 
ul-ambia the First of the Prophets, also Kha- 
lifa ul Akbar the first (of God’s) vice-gerents, 
and in the tenth century, Ceylon became the 
established result of Mahomedan pilgrims. 
Sir J, E. Tennanfs Ceylon, 

ADAM. Dr. J. A. Bengal Medical Officer, 
who was Secretary to the Bengal Medical 
Board ; Founder of the Calcutta Medical 
Society. He wrote on the Geology of Bundel- 
cund and Jubbulpore, in a Memorandum in 
the Bl, As, Trans, 1842, Vol X/, 392. Dr. 
Buis f 8 Catalogue, 

ADAMANT. Professor Tennant states, 
that the adamant described by Pliny was a 
sapphire, as proved by its form, and by the 
fact that when struck on an anvil by a ham- 
mer it would make an indentation in the me- 
tal. A true diamond, under such circum- 
stances, would fly into a thousand pieces.— 
I Curiositm of Science^ page 103. 
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ADAMANTINE. Spar. See Corun- 
dum. 

ADAMAS. Lat. Syn. of Diamond. 

ADAMBO. Maleal. Syn. of Lager- 
fitraemia reginae. Roxb, 

ADAMBEA GLABRA. Lam. and Rheedb. 
Syn. of Lagerstraemia reginse. Roxh. 

ADAMES BRIDGE, a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks, mostly dry, forming the head of 
the gulf of Manaar, and with the Islands of 
Ramiseram near the mainland and Manaar 
near Ceylon, almost connecting the island of 
Ceylon with the continent ; a channel called 
the Paumben Pass, was deepened to 13 feet, 
by the Government of Madras. Sir J. E. 
Tennanfs Ceylon, 

ADAM’S NEEDLE. Eng. Syn. of Yuc- 
ca gloriosa. See Liliacem. 

ADAMS, an Englishman who visited Japan 
about the year 1599, and resided at the Court 
of Jeddo for many years. By his influence, 
Captain Saris delivered a letter from James 
I, to the Emperor and a treaty was signed in 
September 16 13^ granting privileges to the 
E. I. Co. 

ADAM’S PEAK, the summit of a lofty 
mountain in Ceylon. A hollow in the lofty 
rock that crowns the summit was said by the 
Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva ; by the 
Buddhists, of Buddha ; by the Chinese, of 
Foe ; by the Gnostics of len ; by the Maho- 
znodans of Adam ; and the Portuguese were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St, 
Thomas and the Eunuch of Candace, Queen 
of Ethiopia. Mr. Duncan, in a paper in the 
Asiatic researches, containing ** Historical 
remarks on the Coast of Malabar,” mentions 
a Native Chronicle in which it is stated that 
a Pandyan, who was contemporary with Ma- 
homed was converted to Mahomedaniam by a 
party of dervishes on their pilgrimage to Adam’s 
peak. Sir J, E, Temianfs Ceylon, 

ADAM, WILLIAM. He reported on the 
state of Education in Bengal and Behar, in 
1886 and 1888. He also wrote in the Cal- 
cutta Review in 1841, No. IV. ; and in the 
As. Soc. Jl. 1838, Vol. XXVII. 

ADANSONIA baobab. Gsertner, Syn. 
of Adansonia digitata or Monkey Bread Tree. 
Noticed also under Dracaena draco. 

ADAPU CURRI. Tam. Syn. of Charcoal. 

ADDAR JA8AN. The ninth day of the 
ninth month of the Parses year. On this day, 
money is distributed to the priests, and offer- 
ings of sandalwood are made to the sacred 
flame in their Are temples, which are then 
much crowded — The Parsees, 

ADAS. Jay, Syn, of Fennel Seed ? or 
of Henbane Seed ? 

ADASARA. Syn. Adhatoda vasica. 

AHA « PRn A a. Mal. Svn, of Henbane seed . 


ADATODEY. Tam. Syn. of Adhatoda 
vasica. 

AD AVI KANDI. Tel. Syn. of Draconti- 
um polyphyllum. Linn, 

ADAVI ZILA KARA. Tel. See Flea- 
bane. Vernonia anthelmintica, 

ADDA. Tel. Syn. of Bauhinia Vahlii. 

ADD ALP! Syn. of Jatropha glauca. 

ADDHANNU. Tel. Syn. of glass. 

ADDALE OR ADTHALAY YENE. Tam. 
Syn. of Oil of Jatropha glauca. 

ADDATINA PAL AY. Tam. Aristolochia 

ADDI VITELLA GADDALU. Tel. 
Syn. of Squill. 

ADDIMODRUM. Tam. Syn, of Liquo- 
rice Root. 

ADEGA. See Jewellery. 

ADEN. A British settlement, on a part 
of Yemen, which is almost the most southerly 
point on the Arabian Coast : it is situated in 
lat. 12® 47’ N., and long. 45® 10’ E. It is a 
peninsula of about 15 miles in circumference, 
of an irregular oval form, 5 miles in its great- 
er and 3 in its lesser, diameter, connected 
with the continent by a low narrow neck of 
land, 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in 
one place nearly covered by the sea at high 
spring tides. It consists of a large crater, for- 
med by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: 
these, on the exterior sides, slope towards the 
sea, throwing out numerous spurs, which form 
a series of valleys, radiating from a common 
centre. The town and part of the military can- 
tonments are within the crater, and consequent- 
ly surrounded on all sides by hills, save on 
the eastern face, where a gap exists, opposite 
the fortified isles of Seerah, the appearance of 
which would induce the belief that this rock 
had at one time completed the circle, but that, 
having been separated by some convulsion of 
nature, it had been carried out and deposited 
in the sea, a few hundred yards in advance 
of the gap caused by its removal. The inlet 
thus caused is known by the name of Front 
or East Bay, The crater has also .been cleft 
from North to South and the rents thus pro- 
duced are called the Northern and southern 
passes ; the former, better known as the 
Main pass, is the only entrance into the town 
from the interior or harbour. The principal 
harbour, or Black Bay, is the space between 
the Northern shore of the Peninsula and the 
South coast of the continent. It is about 3 
miles wide at the entrance, and aflbrds an 
admirable shelter in all weather for vessels 
which do not draw more than twenty feet of 
water. It is unsurpassed by any on the Ara- 
bian or adjacent African Coasts, being capaci- 
ous, easily made, and free from rocks and 
shoals. The formation of Aden is purely vol- 
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canic, and bears the appearance of having been 
in recent activity, though this presumption is 
not confirmed either by history or tradition. 
The Peninsula must have originally been an 
island, and gradually connected by an accu- 
mulation of sand in the narrow strait which 
intervened between it and the mainland. 
Aden has been described by Ibn Batata as 
a large city without either seed, water, or 
tree, but is not so entirely destitute of 
vegetation as might be inferred from this 
description. § Many of the valleys are thickly 
studded with small trees and shrubs, produc- 
ing beautiful flowers, and it is no uncommon 
circumstance for the inhabitants of Sheikh 
Othman, a village distant about 4 miles from 
the British frontier, to send their goats and 
camels to find pasturage amongst the valleys 
on the west side of the Peninsula, when none 
is procurable in their own district. Water of 
a good quality, but in limited quantities, is 
found at the head of the valleys within the 
crater and to the west of the town. As the 
wells approach the sea, they become more and 
more brackish, and those within the town are 
unfit for any purpose save ablution. These 
are in number about 150, of which proba- 
bly 50 are potible, and yield an aggregate 
quantity of about 15,000 thousand gallons 
per diem. They are sunk in the solid rock 
to a depth of from 120 to 185 feet, and in 
the best one, the water stands at a depth 
of 70 feet below the sea level. The Banian 
well, the best in Aden, is 185 feet deep, the 
bottom is 70 feet below the level of the 
sea, and, before being drawn, it contains 
about 4,000 gallons. The temperature of J 
water is 210® fahr. ; the specific gravity *999, 
and it contains 1*16 parts of saline matter in 
2000. The wells within the town have an 
unlimited supply at from 30 to 40 feet, but 
the water contains as much as 10 parts of 
saline matter in 2,000, and is therefore unfit 
for drinking. An inexhaustible supply of 
water is procurable on the Northern Coast of 
the harbour, but the difficulty of bringing it 
into Aden, and its liability to be cut off by 
hostile Arabs, render it almost unavailable. 
The wells are all of recent construction, 
many of the best having being excavated since 
the British conquest, and the oldest does not 
date further back than A. H. 906 (A, D. 
160D.) Previous to this period, the place was 
supplied partly by means of reservoirs, and 
partly by an aqueduct which communicated 
with a well in the interior. The expedient 
of constructing reservoirs in which to store 
rain-water has prevailed in Arabia from a 
very early date. These are generally found 
in localities devoid of springs, and depend- 
I ent on the winter rains for a supply of 
I water during the summer months. The 


most remarkable instance on record is the 
great dam of Mureb, built about 1,700 years 
before the Christian era : this doubtless 
suggested similar reservoirs in other parts 
of Arabia, and the neighbouring coasts of 
Africa, which have usually been subject to 
it. All the travellers who have penetrated 
Yemen describe many such in the mountain- 
ous districts, and others exist in the islands 
of Saad-ed-din, near Zailah, in Kutto, in the 
Bay of Amphila, and in Dhalak, near Masso- 
wah. Those in Aden are about 50 in number, 
and when cleared out, will have an aggre- 
gate capacity of nearly 30 millions imperial 
gallons. There is no certain record of the con- 
struction of these reservoirs, but it is proba- 
ble that they were first commenced about the 
second Persian invasion of Yemen, in A. D. 
600. It is certain that they cannot be attri- 
buted to the Turks, as the Venetian officer 
who described the expedition of the Rais 
Suleiman in 1538, the first occasion of Aden 
being conquered by that nation, says that 
“ they (the inhabitants of Aden) have none 
but rain water, which is preserved in cisterns 
and pits 100 fathoms deep/^ Greene, Vol. I. 
p. 91. Ibn Batutaalso mentions this fact as 
being the case in his day. Ibn Batuta, p. 55. 
Mr. Salt, who visited Aden in 1809, thus de- 
scribes the tanks as they existed at that pe- 
riod Amongst the ruins, some fine re- 
mains of ancient splendour are to be met 
with, but these only serve to cast a deeper 
shade over the desolation of the scene. The 
most remarkable of these reservoirs consists 
of a line of cisterns situated on the northwest 
side of the town, three of which are fully 80 
feet wide, and proportionably deep, all ex- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and lined with 
a thick coat of fine stucco, which externally 
bears a strong resemblance to marble. A 
broad aqueduct may still be traced, which 
formerly conducted the water to these cis- 
terns, from a deep ravine in the mountain 
above ; higher up is another still entire, which 
at the time we visited it was partly filled with 
water. Some Arab children, who followed us 
in our excursions, were highly pleased when 
we arrived at the spot, and, plunging headlong 
into the water, much amused us with theirspor- 
tive tricks.*^ When the late Captain Haines, 
then engaged in a survey of the Arabian coast, 
visited Aden in 1835, several of the reservoirs 
appear still to have been in a tolerably perfect 
state ; besides the hanging tanks, or those 
built high upon the hills, several large ones 
were traceable round the town : but from the 
British occupation until about |857, no steps 
having been taken to repair of preserve them 
from further destruction, they became entirely 
filled up with stones and soli washed down 
from the bills by the rain ; the people of the 
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town had been permitted to carry away the 
stones for building purposes ; and, with the 
exception of a very few, which could not 
easily be destroyed or concealed, all trace of 
them was lost, save where here and there a 
fragment of plaster, appearing above the 
ground, indicated the supposed position of a 
reservoir, believed to be ruined beyond the 
possibility of repair. The restoration of 
these magnificent public works was however 
undertaken, and up to 1859, thirteen were 
completed, capable of holding upwards of 
eight million gallons of water. It is almost 
impossible to give such a description of 
these extraordinary buildings as would en- 
able one who has not seen, thoroughly to 
understand them, The range of hills which 
forms the wall of the crater is nearly circular ; 
on the western side, the hills are very pre- 
cipitous, and the rain-water descending from 
them is carried rapidly to the sea by means 
of a number of long narrow valleys, uncon- 
nected with each other ; on the interior 
or eastern side, the hills are quite as 
abrupt, but the descent is broken by a large 
table-land, occurring midway between the 
summit and the sea level, which occupies 
about one-fourth of the entire superficies of 
Aden. This plateau is intersected by nu- 
merous ravines, nearly all of which converge 
into one valley, which thus receives a large 
proportion of the drainage of the peninsula. 
The steepness of the hills, the hardness of the 
rocks, and the scarceness of the soil upon 
them, all combine to prevent any great amount 
of absorption, and thus a very moderate fall 
of rain suffices to send a stupendous torrent 
of water down the valley, which, ere it reach- 
es the sea, not unfrequently attains the pro- 
portions of a river. To collect and store this 
water, the reservoirs were constructed. They 
are extremely fantastic in their shapes : some 
are formed by a dyke being built across the 
gorge of a valley ; in others, the soil in front 
of a re-entering angle in the hill has been 
removed, and a salient angle or curve of ma- 
sonry built in front of it, while every feature 
of the adjacent rocks has been taken advan- 
tage of and connected by small aqueducts, to 
ensure no water being lost. The overflow 
of one tank has been conducted into the suc- 
ceeding one, and thus a complete chain has 
been formed reaching to the very heart of 
the town. These reservoirs were filled for 
the first time on the 23rd October 1857, when, 
though a very small proportion of the whole 
had been repaired, more water was collected 
from a single fall of rain than the whole of 
the wells would yield during iH entire year. 
The annual fall of rain in Aden is very limit- 
ed, seldom exceeding six or seven inches ; it 
ie manifest, therefore that a large city cannot 


entirely depend on this precarious source of 
supply. To remedy this defect, the sover- 
eign of Yemen, Me]ek-el-Mansur-Tak*ed-din 
Abdel-Wahhb-bin Tfihir, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, constructed an aqueduct 
to convey the water of the Bir Hamed into 
Aden. The remains of this work are still visi- 
ble, though it has long been ruined and disus- 
ed. The expense of introducing water into 
Aden is too great to place that necessary ele- 
ment within the means of the poorer classes ; 
the country around is in too unsettled a state 
to render it advisable to restore the aqeduct ; 
and it has been found that increasing the 
number of the wells does not proportionately 
increase the supply : the only remaining re- 
source was to erect a condensing apparatus, 
and this course was tried. During the 
North-east monsoons from October to April, 
the climate of Aden is cool and agreeable ; 
during the remainder of the year, hot san- 
dy winds occur, known as the Shamal. 
Aden was anciently one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Arabia, and owed its riches 
and importance to being the general entrepot 
of the great carrying trade which existed be- 
tween India, Persia, Arabia and Africa and 
the various nations of Europe, Egypt and 
PhcBnicia. Ships from the east conveyed the 
treasures of their respective countries thither, 
for transmission up the Red Sea, by means of 
smaller craft, to the ports of Egypt ; rich ca- 
ravans brought to it the produce of the thuri- 
ferous regions, and merchants from all parts 
of the east and west formed their commercial 
establishments, and imported the goods of 
their various lands, either for consumption 
in the country or to be forwarded to the fur- 
ther east. The auther of the Periplua of th$ 
Erijthrman Sea informs us that, shortly before 
his time, Arabia Felix, or Aden, had been de- 
stroyed by the Romans ; and Dean Vincent is 
of opinion that the Caesar in whose reign this 
event took place, was Claudius. The object 
of destroying so flourishing a port is not 
difiSicult to determine from the time that 
the Romans first visited Arabia under JSlius 
Gallus, they had always maintained a footing 
on the shores of the Red Sea ; and it is pro- 
bable that Claudius, being desirous of ap- 
propriating the Indian trade to the Romans, 
sought a pretext for quarrel with Aden, in 
order that he might, by its destruction, divert 
the Indian trade to the ports of Egypt : this he 
was the more confident of effecting, as the 
direct passage across the Indian ocean had 
been discovered, some time previously, by 
Hippalus, a Greek of Alexandria. In the 
time of Constantine, Aden had recovered its 
former splendoufi and, as a conquest, of the 
Roman empire, it received the name of Ro- 
manum Emporium. Under British rule, ever 
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•inee the conqaest in 1839, its rise has been 
rapidly progressive : a neat and well-built 
town has superseded the former miserable vil- 
lage ; the population has increased from 300 to 
25,000 ; while the value of the trade, includ- 
ing imports, amounts to upwards of a million 
sterling per annum. For the ofl&cial year end- 
ing Slst May 1858, it was as follows : — 
Imports, — Goods, , . .Rs. 47,78,677 
Treasure.. „ 22,41,798 

70,20,476 

Exports,— Goods. . . ,Rs. 28,36,374 
Treasure.. „ 15,98,674 

44,35,048 


Grand Total. .Rs. 1,14,55.523 


This, compared with the proceeding year, 
formed an increase of Rs. 36,30,698, during 
the year 1857-58. The port of Aden was 
declared free by Act X. of 1850. The result 
is as follows during the seven years pre- 
ceding the opening of the port, the total value 
of trade amounted to Rs. 1,30,95,578, that of 
the last year exceeding the first by Rs. 
1 0, 1 7,268. During the seven years immediate- 
ly after the port had been opened, the value 
of the trade aggregaf.ed Rs. 4,21,97,337, the 
last year exceeding the first by Rs. 59,07,448. 
In 1857-58, therefore, the aggregate of the 
exports and imports amounted to nearly 1| 
million sterling which was decreased in 1858- 
59, by Rf. 23,86,479. Owing to intestine 
disturbances and famine, but particularly to 
the entire cessation of the Hijaz trade, in 
consequence of the Jedda massacre of 13th 
June 1858 and disturbances in Yemen, the 
decrease in the exports of coffee amounted 
to Rs. 10,24,442, and of Ivory Rs. 3,97,183. 
In the year, 268 square rigged vessels entered 
this port with an aggregate of 203,515 tons 
burden. In 1857 the population consisted 


of— - 

Christians 1,129 

Indian Mahomedans. . . .2,557 
Arabian ditto ..,.4,812 

African ditto .... 3,627 

Other ditto .... 58 

Hindus •«5,611 

Parsees.,.., 61 

Jews 1,224 

Miscellaneous • • • 1,659 


Total. .20,738 


Amongst these may be noticed. The So- 
mfili are a purely nomadic race, totally un- 
acquainted with agriculture, and subsist- 
ing chiefly on the produce of their inex- 
haustible flocks and herds. They trade in 
sheep, cattle, ponies, ghee, gums, bides, &c., 


which they bring from the interior to the great 
annual fairs held at Berbers and other places 
on their coast, or themselves bring to Aden 
during the North-east monsoon. At other 
seasons, when the sea is too dangerous for 
their small craft to venture across, they pro- 
ceed inland to tend to their flocks, and col- 
lect gum, myrrh, ostrich feathers, ivory, &c, 
for the next season’s trading. They are a 
good-tempered, though lazy and indolent race, 
but easily excited to anger ; on which ac- 
count they Cannot even be trusted to carry 
sticks. In their own country, they are much 
addicted to plunder ; in Aden, they are inve- 
terate thieves and gamblers, and require to be 
watched with the greatest care. In person 
they are handsome, active, and long limbed ; 
of a purely Caucasian caste of features, capa- 
ble of undergoing great privation and fatigue 
but not easily induced to engage in hard ma- 
nual labour ; nevertheless some, tempted by 
high wages, take employment aa out-door 
servants, and on board the coal vessels in the 
harbour. Their personal appearance is not 
unfrequently rendered extremely grotesque, 
from their habit of staining the hair of a red 
colour, and teazing it out into a woolly 
mass ; but their carriage is always graceful, 
and the drapery of their dress picturesque. 
Dr. Latham considers the Somali tribes as 
members of the Gallas or Ilmormo family, and 
this term to be the same as Sutvahili and 
Sofala. The term Suwahili is probably from 
the Arabic plural, Sahail, Sea-coasts, whatever 
that of Somali may mean, though these also 
are dwellers on the coast, from a little to the 
south of Babel-Mandeb. The majority of the 
other African races are escaped slaves, who 
obtain their livelihood by working at the 
coal depots, or as sailors. Khadim^ is another 
very remarkable race, considerable numbers 
of whom flock to Aden. It is the Khadim, 
or, as written in the plural, Akhdam, signi- 
fying slave or servant; and thereby denot- 
ing that this race is politically and socially 
inferior to the native Arab. They are only 
to be found in Yemen, and do not extend 
I further than the country of the Asseer on the 
north, and Belad-el Jehaf on the east,— in 
fact, in that part of the country which includ- 
ed the dominions proper of the ancient Himy- 
arite Tobbas. Physically, they differ consi- 
derably from the Arabs, and bear a greater 
resemblance to the races which inhabit 
the African coast. They have smooth hair, 
with a very dark complexion ; their nose is 
aquiline; their lips thick; their stature is 
greater than that of the Arab, the latter are 
thin and angular, the former rounded with a 
predisposition to obesity. They are consi- 
dered in Yemen in the same light as are the 
pariahs in India. They are not admitted to 
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eat with Arabs, nor can a Khadim marry an 
Arab woman. They are condemned to the 
most servile or ignominous occupations, such 
as musicians, blacksmiths, public criers, &c. ; 
and their women have .usually a lower stamp of 
character than the men. Their origin is involv- 
ed in obscurity. It has been suggested that they 
are the remnant of the ancient Himyarites, 
or the descendants of the Persian conquerors 
of Yemen, but the probability is that both 
these suppositions are erroneous and that the 
legend related to M. D’Arnaud, but which he 
discredits, is more nearly an approach to the ^ 
truth ; it is as follows ; — “ When the Arabs 
succeeded in shaking off the Abyssinian yoke 
(which they did with the assistance of the 
Persians), a number of Ethiopian families 
were scattered over the country. The Arabs, 
in order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their victory condemned them to the condi- 
tion of serfs. Their chief men were subjected 
to a more infamous degradation, — they be- 
came barbers from father to son.’* (D’Ar- 
naud les Akhdam de 1’ Yemen.) Jews . — 
The Jews are a most interesting race ; they 
have existed in large colonies in Arabia ever 
since the captivity. In no country have they 
preserved their nationality more completely, 
though surrounded for centuries by hostile 
Mahomedan tribes. Their own tradition 
asserts, that during the invasion of Palestine 
by Nebuchadnezzar, they fled to Egypt, and 
subsequently wandered further south, till 
they came to the mountains of Arabia, where 
they permanently established their homes. 
The fertility of the soil, the salubrity of the 
climate, and its picturesque scenery, rapidly 
caused the little colony to increase, by attract- 
ing fresh emigrants, who sought that peace 
which their own distracted country no longer 
afforded. Inured to hardships and nursed 
in war, these foreign colonists soon gained an 
ascendancy over the wild Arab tribes by whom 
they were surrounded, and in a little time the 
exiles of Judea reigned where they had be- 
fore only been tolerated. But the introduc- 
tion of Mahomedanism materially altered 
their position, and severe enactments con- 
verted their once prosperous towns and vil- 
lages into charnel-houses. Notwithstanding 
this persecution, however, every valley and 
mountain range still contains vast numbers 
of this despised but undying race, who num- 
ber not less than 200,000 souls. (Jewish 
Intelligencer, Vol. XXIII. p. 146.) The 
Jews are filthy in the extreme in their per- 
sons and habitations, and even the more 
wealthy of the community are nearly as un- 
cleanly and parsimonious aJ their poorer 
brethren. The principle trades which they 
pursue in Aden are those of masons, builders 
of reed and mat houses, and workers in silver 


and ostrich feathers. In other parts of 
Arabia, they are the most active, industrious, 
and hardworking people in the country : de- 
barred from the cultivation of the soil, they 
have become the monopolisers of every useful 
art and every branch of trade ; yet in the 
bazaars and streets, wherever one wanders, 
the haggard, wan and care-worn Jew is the 
most pitiable object. (Idem, p. 147.) Perim. 
Attached to the Government of Aden, is the 
island of Perim, which is called by the author 
of the Periplus^ the island of Diodorus, and 
is known amongst the Arabs as Mayoon, It 
is situated in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
a mile and a half from the Arabian, and 
eleven miles from the African coast. The 
formation is purely volcanic, and consists of 
long, low, and gradually sloping ranges 
of hills, surrounding an excellent and ca- 
pacious harbour, about a mile and a half in 
length, half a mile in breadth, and with a 
varying depth- of from four to six fathoms in 
the best anchorages. The hills have former- 
ly been intersected with bays and indentures, 
which in the course of time have been filled 
up with coral and sand, and are now low 
plains, scantily covered with salsola, sea la- 
vender, wild mignonette, and other plants 
which delight in a salt, sandy soil. These 
plains occupy about one-fourth of the island, 
and occur principally on the north side. The 
rocks which are all igneous, are nowhere ex- 
posed, save where they dip perpendicularly 
into the sea ; they are covered with a layer 
of volcanic mud, of from two to six feet in 
depth, above which is another layer of loose 
boulders, or masses of black vesicular lava, 
in some places so thickly set as to resemble 
a rude pavement. The highest point of the 
island is 245 feet above the level of the sea. 
All endeavours to procure water upon it have 
failed, and but a scanty supply is procurable 
from the adjacent coasts. Water-tanks have 
been constructed, which are chiefly supplied 
from Aden, and it is proposed to erect reser- 
voirs to collect the rain, as well as a conden- 
sing apparatus. Perim has never been per- 
manently occupied by any nation save the 
British. Albuquerque landed upon it in 1 5 1 3 
on his return from the Red Sea, and, having 
erected a high cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cruz. (The Portuguese in 
Asia, VoL 1. p. 193.) It was again occupied 
for a short time by the pirates who frequent- 
ed the mouth of the Red Sea, and who amass- 
ed considerable booty by plundering the na- 
tive vessels engaged in the Indian trade. 
They formed a project of settling here, and 
erecting strong fortifications : but having with 
much labour, dug through the solid rock to 
a depth of fifteen fathoms, in a fruitless search 
for water, they abandoned their design, and 
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removed to Mary^s Island, on the east side 
of Madagascar. (Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 43.) 
In 1799 it was taken possession of by the 
East India Company, and a force under Lieu- 
tenant Col. Murray was sent from Bombay to 
garrison it, with the view of preventing the 
French troops, then engaged in the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, from proceeding to India, to 
effect a junction with Tipu Sultan ; but it 
was found untenable as a military position, 
and the Straits were too broad to be com- 
manded by any batteries on the shore, — the 
troops were accordingly withdrawn. Of late 
years, however, in consequence of increasing 
steam navigation in the lied Sea, the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government has frequent- 
ly been directed to the necessity of a Light- 
house, to facilitate the navigation of the 
Straits : Perim was consequently re-occupied 
in the beginning of 1857, and a number of 
labourers sent to commence the work, which 
is now in the course of construction. — Play- 
fair's Aden, 

ADENANTHERA ACULEATA. lioxh, 
Syn. of Premna spicigera. Linn. 

ADENANTHERA PAVONINA. See 
Dyes. 

ADENEMA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Don. 
Syn, of Cicendia hyssopifolia (Adans.) 

Chota Chirayita, Hind, Common in va- 
rious parts of south India, as at the mouth of 
Adyar. Is very bitter, and much used by 
the natives as a stomachic, being also some- 
what laxative. — Indi, Ann. Medi, Scien. page 
270. 

ADENOPHORA LILIFOLIA. Ledeb. 
Syn. of Campanula lilifolia. 

ADEPS SUILLUS. Latin. Syn, of Hog’s 
Lard. 

A DEV A RAJAS of Tuluva, Andhra, or 
Telingana, capital Woragalli or Warancal. 
One of these in authentic history was Prata- 
pa Kudra in A. D. 1162, prior to whom, 19 
Adeva Rajas reigned 370 years (211?) and 
are supposed to be the 18 princes of Andhra 
descent, and Sri Ranga, seems to have reign- 
ed in A. D. 800. — Thomas' Prinsep's Antiqui- 
ties^ p, 278. 

ADEVI or ADAVIAMEDAPU NUNA. 
Tel. Oil of Jatropha curcas. See Oil. 

ADHA BIRNI. Hind. Syn. of Herpestes 
monniera, Ham. Buch. and Kunth. 

ADHATODA VASIKA. Syn. Justicia 
adhatoda 

ADHIKANAN, a poet of the Dekhan. — 
As. IVans., Vol, I. p. 141. 

ADH-PAO. Hind. Literally half a quart- 
er-one eighth. 

ADT ISLAND or Ai Island, in New 
Guinea, the Pulo Adi of the Malays, Weasels 
Eylandt of theDutch, and in Lat.4,19’S.Long. 
133® 47' E. (East Point), Modera> is an island 


about 25 miles in length lying to the N.N.E. 
of the great Keh distant about 60 miles, and 
being the south-westernmost of a group of 
high islands which, until lately, were consi- 
dered as forming a part of New Guinea. The 
inhabitants are Papuans or Oriental Negroes, 
and as they do not bear a high character 
among their neighbours, they are rarely vi- 
sited except by traders from Goram and 
Ceram Laut, who have found means to con- 
ciliate them. The sea is unfathomable at 
a short distance from the island, but there 
are several indifferent anchorages on the 
north side. No vessel should attempt to 
visit the island for purposes of trade without 
previously obtaining a pilot at Goram, who 
will also act as interpreter, the natives not 
being acquainted with the Malayan language. 
Wild nutmegs, trepang and tortoise-shell are 
to be obtained here, but not in sufficient 
quantities to tempt a European vessel to visit 
the island for purposes of trade, particular- 
ly as these articles can be obtained more 
readily at some of the adjacent ports of New 
Guinea. Red calico, parangs or chopping 
knives, coarse cotton shawls and handker- 
chiefs, with iron, Java tobacco, muskets and 
gunpowder, are the principal articles in de- 
mand. The chief traffic is in slaves which are 
distributed among the neighbouring islands 
of the Archipelago, and are sometimes car- 
ried as far as Bally and Celebes. This pro- 
bably accounts for the deficiency of other 
articles of export. Pulo Adi is separated 
from the large island of which Cape Kate- 
moun forms the S. W. extremity, by a strait 
8 miles wide, which seems to be full of 
dangers, and should only be ventured upon 
with the greatest caution. — Jour, Ind. 
Arch. 

ADIANTUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. See 
notices under Capillaire and Ferns. 

ADIANTHUM CAUDATUM. See notice 
under Crtpillaire. 

ADI MODURAM. Tam. Syn, of Root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

ADITYA. The twelve Adityas are said 
to be the offspring of Aditi, who is called the 
mother of the gods. They are emblems of 
the Sun for each month of the year ; and are 
themselves called Suns ; their names are Va- 
runa, Surya, Vedanga, Bhanu, Indra, Ravi, 
Gabhasti, Yama, Swarnareta, Divakara, Mi- 
tra, and Vishnu. — (Gita, p. 144.) Of these 
Vishnu seems to be considered as the first ; 
for Krishna, describing his own pre-eminence, 
says, “ among the Adityas, I am Vishnu,"— 
Coleman, p. 85. 

ADIVI or ADAVI AMIDA. Tel. Syn. 
of Jatropha curcas. Linn. 

ADIVI CUNDA GUDDA. Tel. Syn. 
of Dracontium polyphyllum. 
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ADIVI MALLE VERU. Tel. Syn, of .^ROLITES. A remarkable ©roUte fell 
root of Jasminum auauatifolium. at the village of Manigaon, near Eidulabad, 

ADIVI M UNO A VERU. Tel. Syn. of in Khandesh. Capt. J. Abbott, Bl As, 
root of Hedyaarum sennoides. Trans* 1844, Vol. XIII. p. 880.— See also 

ADIVI NIMNA. Tel. Syn. of Atalan- account of one which fell at Rajamundry.— 
tia monophylla. JMad* Lit* Transy Vol. XIII. p. 164. Dr. 

ADIVI ZILA CARA. Tel. Syn. ofVer- BuUt's list of, Bom. Geo. Trans. 1850. Vol. 
nonia anthelmintica. See Fleabane. IX, and Professor Poweira Report, Brit. Ass. 

ADO-MO DIEN. Syn. of Holostemma 1847 & 1852. — Dr* Buisfs Cat* 

Rheedianum. JERUA LANATA. See also Vegetables 

ADONDA CHAKRAVIRTI. A Chola of Southern India, 
leader who seems to have been the subduer .<ESCHYNOMENE AQUATICA. Roxb. 
of the Curumber tribes. Syn. of JE«»chynomene aspera. 

ADRAK, also ADA. Beng. and Hind. ^SGHYNOMENE ASPERA. SeeCarv- 
Syn. of Zingiber officinale. Adrak (green), ing also Vegetables of Southern India. 

Sont (dry), Gxiz. Hind, of Ginger. j®SCHYNOMENE CANNABINA. See 

ADULE KAI. Tam. Syn. of Cucumis Sesbania aculeata. See also Dhanchi. 
tuberosus. ^CHYNOMENE COCCINEA. Linn* 

ADYIPILLU ARISI. Tam. Syn. of Syn. of Agali grandiflora. 

Oryza sativa. uESCHYNOMENE GRANDIFLORA. 

ADYAR. a small river which commences Roxb. Syn. of Agati grandiflora. 
principally from the leakage of tanks about 30 JESCHYNOMENE INDICA. Bubm. Syn. 
miles west of Madras, and enters the Bay of of Sesbania JEgyptiaca. Pers. 

Bengal, in the south environs of Madras, ^SCHYNOMENE INDICA. Wall. Syn. 
being spanned by two bridges in its course. of ^schynomene aspera. 

JEAYTHYAMARM. Tam. Syn. of Odina ^.CHYNOMENE LAGENARIA. Loue. 

pumata. Syn. of uEschynomene aspera. 

^CIDIUM. See Fungi. iESCHYNOMENE SUYMINTA. Roxb* 

JECIDIUM THOMSONI. See Fungi. E. I. M. Syn. of Sesbania JEgyptiaca. Pers. 
^GAGRI, ALPINE. SeeCapreae. ^SCHYNOMENE SESBAN. Linn. 

JEGLE MARMELOS. See also Cratseva, Roxb* Syn. of Sesbania ^Egyptiaca. Pers. 
also Resins. Kedangu, Rhetcde Mai. vi. Lyn. t. 27. 

jEGINETIA. Linn, named in honour Juyuti, Beng. Sans. 
of Paul Aeginette, a physician of the 17th Suiminta, Tel. 

century. (Don). Rox. Cor. 1 to 19. Wall. iESCHYNOMENE TRIFLORA. Poir; 

PI. As. Res. 3 to 47. It is a small, rush-like, Syn. of Desmodium triflorum. 
annualplant: scape from 6 to 10 inches high, j ^Sl’HYNANTHUS. Don. From ais- 
terminated by the dark purple coloured, ( chuno to be ashamed, anthos, a flower. Jack, 
curved flower, which bears some resemblance ■ in Linn. Trans. 14. p. 42 t. 2 and Z*-^Wall, 
to the bowl of a tobacco pipe. It grows PI, Asiat. Rar, I. t* 71. 
at Kandalla, below bushes ; springs up to- JSSCHYNANTHUS GRANDIFLORUS. 
wards the close of the rains ; also in Salsette Don’s Sy8t.4.p. 656. §§ Incarvillea parasitica, 
and Konkans, N. It is a singular looking Rox. FI* 3. p* 112 Hox. Cor, PI, 2. t, 291. 
plant. Trichospermum grandiflorum. Don* in Ed. 

.^GOCEROS CAPRA. See Caprero, /owr«.§§ A parasitic plant with crimson 

-®GOCKROS CaUCASIA. See Caprese. yellow flowers : in shape and size like those 
-®KNERENCHI. Cyng. Syn. of Gokeru of Digitalis purpurea* Stem succulent, 
.^LIUS GaLLUS, a Roman of the Eques- smooth; with swelled joints from which 
trian order, sent, B. C, 24 to A. D. 1, with a fibrous roots issue. On trees in S. Concan. 

force to explore Ethiopia and Arabia : the JESCHYNANTHUS — ? Parasitic ; 

force was organized at Cleopatris, in the neigh- differs from the last, in the flowers being so* 
bourhood of the modern Suez, and consisted litary and much smaller. On trees in South- 
of 10.000 Romans, with 15,000 mercenaries, ern Mahratta Country. Probably a new sjpe- 
together with a fleet of 80 vessels of war and cies. 

130 transports. After two years* absence in AFGHAN. A name applied to the various 
Nejran, -®liu8 Gallus brought back with him peoples who occupy Afghanistan, They are 
but a small part of his army, hunger, fatigue supposed by some to be descendants of some 
and sickness having destroyed the remainder, of the lost tribes ; by others to form part of 
for only seven fell by the sitoxii^Playfair' s the descendants of the Greeks of Alexander 
Aden, the Great, but they are doubtless of mixed, 

AERIDES. See also notice under .^ceo- 1 perhaps of Scythian, origin. The language 
clades ampullacea. I spoken is called Pushtoo, which is beBeved 
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to be connected with the Zend, and PehUvi bul river and to the west of the Indus, though 
and the Hebrew. They are Mahomedans, some extend into India. The Bunj^ush 
having been converted to this creed within occupy the Bungush valley, and are British 
half a century from the first promulgation subjects. Khyberies of the pass, are divided 
of that religion. Their language is also call- into the Shainwari, Urukzye and the Afridi. 
ed Pakhtu. The Durani Affghans on the west, Arukzye are herdsmen who pass the winter 
are an agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral race, in the lower levels of the Khoat and the 
who term their summer and winter grounds Tiri hills, and in summer drive their flocks 
Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse and herds to the mountain tops. Three 
black camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same of these divisions, the Shikhan, Mishti and 
with the Kara ulli of theTurks and Siah chader Rakew-Kheil occupy districts in the British 
of the Persians. The number of Durani territory. The Afridi lie between Peshawur 
tribes are nine. The names of seven of and Kohat, and the road runs through the 
which end in Zye, which means the same as Kohat and the Gulli or Jewaki passes. The 
the beni or wald of the Arabs, and the mac Afridi are fierce, factious and strong, and 
of the Scotch Their names are the with the Bungush, the Jewaki, Bari, Bussi 

Mauku. Popuizye. Noorzye, Aheil and Busti Kheil, as also the Sipah and 

Khongani. Aliekozye. Alizye and B izotu are border tribes with more or less 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. independence. The Khyber pass is 25 miles 

The Durani are stout and well made, with long long. The people are lean, but muscular 
hair and beards. Some have round plump and dark skinned with prominent cheek bones 
faces and others large cheek bones. They and high noses. They live in mud huts or 
join every evening in the Attum, a national huts of mat, as also in excavations of the 
dance. They are fond of tales, fond of the rock : dress in a dark turban, dark blue tunic 
chase, and except the Achikzye about 5,000 and straw sandals. Their arms are a sword, 
in number, all are religious. The Durani. a short spear and a matchlock, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a power- Eusofzye, are the least controlled and most 
ful love of country : The Durani is rarely quarrelsome of the Afghans. While the 
a merchant or adventurer. They are hospi- Durani’s are a feudal tribe, the Eusofzye 
table and brave, and are the most important are democralic and in small communities, with 
of the Affghan tribes. patriarchal government. They are agrlcul* 

The Ghilzye is next to the Daurani tribe tural, lying in warm and fertile valleys, touch- 
in importance. It has eight divisions or sub ing the Indus on one side and the Punjkora, 
tribes, or clans, viz. the on the other, extending on the south to Kabul, 

Hoiuki, Subak, occupying the northern part of the plain of 

Tohki, Under, Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Punjkora and Chum- 

Suliman Kheil, Turruki, and la. The Swat, Bunir, Punjkora and the Euzof- 

Aii Kheil, Kharoti, zye part of the Kabul valley, are the lands 

Of these, the Suliman is the most important of the Akhozye, the Mullezye and the Lawe- 
numbering from 30,000 to 35,000 families, zye — The clans of the Eusofzye and Mah- 
The Stanizye are an agricultural, and the mudzye have a system of periodical inter- 
Ahmed Zye a pastoral tribe, as also the Kaiser change of lands called Waish. The numbers 
Kheil and Summulzye or Ismail Zye, who have of the Eusofzye are estimated at from 700,000 
migrator) habits but dwell to the south and to 900,000 souls, and are of Afghan, In- 
east of Ohizni, are subdivisions of the Suliman dian and Cashmir blood, with the old occupants 
Kheil. The Shirpan are an associated body, of the land, the Dehkani and Swati. Many 
formed out of the other Kheils. Ghizni is Eusofzye have fair complexions, grey eyes 
a Ghilzye town. and red beards, are stout and brave, quarrel- 

Berduraui, are Afghan tribes on the some and proud, and those in the plains are 
north-eastern part of Afghanistan, occupy- very immoral. 

ing the lower course of the Kabul river, and Next to the Eusofzye, are the Turkaun or 
the parts between the Indus, the Hindu Coosh Turcolani, in Bujuur, and the Othman-Kheil 
and the Salt ranges, touching theGhilzyes on in the hills bet^xeen B»jour and Swat, 
the west the Siahposh on ttie north, and the The upper M imuuds occupy the hill range 
Indians of India on the east, the Indus being between the Punjkora and the Kuner rivers, 
their boundary, but Peshawur is a Berdurani and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two of their 
town. About Peshawur, lie the Mahmudzye, Kheils are nomadic and in summer move to 
Dawudzye in Hastnuggur, Momunds, Quggi- the head waters of the Helmund, 
ani in Hastnuggur and the Khalil. The Slo- Afghans on the Punjab Frontier, are those 
xnunds are arranged into those of the hills in the Daman or skirt of the Solimani range, 
and those of the plains. The Khuttuks, the Shiah Tori, the Jaji, the Esa kheil. The 
under the British, lie to the south of the Ka- Jaji dwell in houses with u teh^khuna or ex- 
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cavation in tie earth. The Esa kheil occupy 
the banks and islets of the Indus, engaged in 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers. 

Bunnu valley is held by mixed races, who 
dwell in walled ivillagcs. They are under- 
sized and sallow skinned. They are quiet, 
orderly and regular in revenue matters, but 
immoral, capable of reckless perjury and de- 
liberate assassination. 

Waziri, a brave active warlike but preda- 
tory race in the mountains on each side of 
Bunnu and Dour. It embraces numerous 
tribes arranged into the Ahmudzyes and Oth- 
manzyes, who are estimated to muster 30,000 
men. They have made repeated inroads on 
the Bunnu valley and in the cold weather of 
1859-60, an expedition scoured their valleys 
to coerce them into submission. They are 
still however more or less independent. 

Murwuts an agricultural and pastoral race 
of frontier Affghans within the British territo- 
ries, stout active men. 

Sherani, a tribe who occupy the Takht-i- 
Suliman, with hard features, grey eyes and 
high cheek bones. They marry late and 
receive a dowry with the bride. They are 
engaged in agriculture. 

Seistan lies on the rivers Helmund and 
Furh-rud. 

Shorabak, lies due east of Seistan, on the 
Lora, and is occupied by the Baraich Af- 
ghans. 

Baraich, an Afghan race on the banks of 
the Lora, great Camel breeders and acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Amir of Kabul, 

Tor or Black Terin, a tribe occupying Pishin. 

Spin or White Terin. A tribe residing in 
the valley of Zawura, and in the open plains of 
Tull and Chutialli. They stretch into Cutch 
Qundava and nearly touch the British frontier. 

Kaker. The country of this tribe is in the 
head waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible. 
It forms a square of about 180 miles between 
the Ashtickzye country, the Spin Terins, the 
range of Suliman and Biluchistan. But Ka- 
kers named Casia occupy in part the valley 
of Shal. The Punni clan, ih Sewi and Se- 
wistan is Kaker. Their manners and habits 
vary. 

Nasiri, a nomade race who occupy the 
Tohki and Hotuki countries in summer, and 
the Dama or skirts of the Suliman range 
in winter. In their migrations, they appoint 
Chehlwastis or Captains of Forty, and a Khan 
or Director General. 

Kohistani of Kabul, occupy partially the 
valleys of Qhoribund, Punjir, Nijron, Tagow, 
Alishang, Alighur and the lower Kuner. 

Kafiristan is bounded on the^west by the 
Belut Tagh, on the east it touches Chinese 
Turkistan and Little Tibet, to the south lies 
Ai^nistai and to the North Kokun or 


Ferghana where the population is Chaghtai 
Turk. They have idols of stone and wood 
male and female, also a stone Imrtan re- 
presenting God. They are independent, have 
defied all attempts at reduction, and their en- 
mity to Mahomedans is unceasing. 

Mean kheil tribe, on the Punjab frontier is 
partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

Sirdehi, a small tribe, at Sirdeh, South east 
of Qhisni. 

Biluchi are more or less migrant and 
predatory, particularly in the west. In habits 
they resemble the lliyat and Kurd. They have 
daik skins ; th^ey live in mud houses, in forts, 
and in their black felt tents called Geduun, 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; 
an assemblage of gedauns, forms a tumun or 
village, inhabited by a Kheil, and a tribe con- 
sists of a certain number of Kheils. The 
Khan of Khelat is the chief Biluch. 

Storiani, a frontier tribe whose winter station 
is in Biluchistan and summer station in the 
high country belonging to the Musa- Kheil. — 
See hathaurCs Descriptive Ethnology. 

AFGHANISTAN. The population is di- 
vided into two very distinct portions, first the 
Afghans, properly so called ; secondly, the 
Tajiks, the descendants of the ancient con- 
querors of the country, and who may be sub- 
divided into two classes, the Parsivans or in- 
habitants of the towns and the Erimaks or 
nomades. The following is an approximation 
to the actual numbers. In the province of 
Herat, 300,000 Afghans and 600,000 Parsi- 
vans or Erimaks. In the province of Kan- 
dahar, 600,000 Afghans and 300,000 Beloo- 
chi. In the province of Kabul, 1,600,000 
Afghans and 800,000 Parsivans and Kuzzil 
bashes. 

Total 2,500,000 1,700,000 

General Total 4,200,000 inhabitants. 

The Afghans are at present the dominant 
race and the Tajiks are subject to them both 
in Herat and Kandahar. The Kuzzilbashes 
or Persians established in Kabul by Nadir 
I Shah, and numbering 12,000 families, hold to 
[ the Tajiks, to whom they assimilate in reli- 
gion, both races being Shiah Mahomedans. 

I After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of Af- 
I ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests. 
Under his grandson, Afghanistan was taken 
from the Seleucid®, by the aboriginal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed with Bactria an inde- 
pendent state which existed during 150 years. 
Subsequently the Tartars made themselves 
masters of Afghanistan and appear to have held 
possession of it up to the death of Mansoor, 
when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, estab- 
lished an independent dominion over all the 
southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
his capital. His son Mahmood, who died 
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A. D. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with the 
spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel 
Bahrain, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the 
Sabaqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but 
the Punjab, and this too, in A, D. 1160, they 
lost. Although the tribes known by this 
name, spetik the Pushtoo as a common lan- 
guage, the tribes are not all of the same ori- 
gin, they are distinguished by marked cha- 
racterstics, moral as well as ph}|sical. The 
Afghans of Kabul consider themselves as In- 
dian Afghans, whereas those of Herat say 
they are Khorassain Afghans: one tribe re- 
pudiates another, and denies its Afghan ori- 
gin. The names of Patan, Ruhilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so many 
distinct races blended together. In our day, 
in their own country, they make no matrimo- 
nial alliances except amongst themselves, in- 
dicating their feelings, as an aboriginal race. 
Their origin is involved in obscurity, and the 
soldiers left by Alexander the Great, the 
Copts of Egypt, the ChaldsBans, and even the 
Armenians, have been at various limes sup- 
posed to be their ancestors. But several wri- 
ters consider them to be descendants of one 
of the ten tribes of Israel, — and this is an 
opinion of some Afghans themselves. Mr. 
Ruffin considers that they had their origin 
in the Albanians of Asia, whojn consequence 
of their numerous revolts were transported 
from one extremity of Persia to the other and 
driven into Kliprassan. They were a warlike 
people and known as Aghvan or Avghah. 
He says that Aghvan is the Greek word 
AB, and considers it to be a proof of their 
Albanian origin. On the other hand M. Eu- 
gene Bore, considers them to have been an 
ancient people dwelling in the mountains and 
valleys of the provinces of Daghestan and 
Shirvan, bordering on the Caspian Sea, and 
first brought to our notice by Pompey at the 
time of his expedition into the Caucasus. Af- 
ghan is only the Arabic plural of the word 
feghan^ which was applied to them about the 
time of Sultan Aboo-Seid of the race of Jen- 
gis Khan, because of their constantly disunit- 
ed state among themselves. The primitive 
tribe of the Afghans, was called Taifeh, a 
word which corresponds with that of nation. 
The first division of this primitive tribe are 
called Ferqueh, tribe ; and the subdivisions 
of this tirehs or branches, — Bunsen. Chesney 
Latham, 

APIM, Hikd. Opium. 

AFIS. Arab. Galls. 

AFIUM. Arab, Opium, 

AFLATUN, Arab. Syn. of B’dellium, 
and of Commiphora madascarensii. 
AFREEDI, an Affghan tribe. 


AFRICAN B»DELLIUM TREE. Erg. 
Syn, of Heudelotia Africana. 

AFSUNTIN. Arab, Syn. of Artemisia 
Indica, and of Wormwood. 

AFTAB-GIRI. Pjers. lit. Sunholder, — 
a Sun-shade and emblem of rank, used in 
eastern countries ; held by a servant to pro- 
tect his master from the rays of the sun. 

AQALAMATOLITE, or figure stone of 
Jameson; Phillips called it Pogodalite from 
its being imported from China in figures, pa- 
godas, &c. ; also Sammy or Swamy, #. e Deity 
stone : it is found in quantities near Chota 
Nagpoor. (Co/. Ousley^ in Bl. Trans, 
1843, p. 923, Reports 63 quoted by Dr. Buist). 

AGA KARA. Tel. Syn. of Mimordica 
dioica, Roxb. and Willd. 

AGALLAS. Sp. Galls. 

AGALLOCHEE. Greek. Syn. of Eagle- 
Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM. Lat. Syn. of Calambeg 
or Eagle- Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM PRIMARIUM. Rumpi/. 
Syn. of Aloexylum agallochum Lour. Ca- 
lambac. Malay. 

AGALLOCHUM SPURIUM, IluMPir. 
Syn. of Eagle- Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM OFFICINARUM. Lat. 
Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

AGAR. Sans. Wood Aloes. 

AGAR AGAR, Malay. Ceylon Moss, Flo- 
caria Candida, Nees, 

Sajor Karang, Malay . 

Agar Agar, Mal. also Karang, Malay\ 

Bulung, Javanese. 

Dongi-dongi, Maccassar. 

Fuciis spinosus, Linn : 

The whole thallus of this one of the Algoc 
is sometimes imported from Ceylon and the 
East Indies and used in Biitain for dressing 
silk goods. See PlocarU ; Fucus, also Edible 
Sea-Weed. 

AGAREH. Duk. Syn. of Achyranlhes 
aspera. 

AGAREH-KI-JUR. Hind. Syn. of root 
of Amarantus ? aspera ; perhaps rather Acy- 
ranihes aspera. 

AGAKIIU. Sans. Syn, of Agallocha or 
Eagle -Wood. 

AGAHIKUN. Arab. Hind. Syn. of 
Agaric, See also Fungi. 

AG ASS I UM. Tel. Atmospheric Air. 
AGASA-TAMARE. Tam. Syn. of Pistia 
stratiotes Linn. 

AGASTL Sans. JEschynomene grandi- 
flora. 

AGASTYA, a great Tamul author, who is 
estimated by Dr. Caldwell, to have lived in 
the sixth century B. C. but the Tamilians 
suppose him to have lived long anterior to 
this. — Dr, Caldwell and As, IVans, Vol, iii, 
p. 213. 
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AQAT. Rxjs. See Carnelian. 

AG A AT A. It. See Carnelian. 

AGATE. Ena. and Fr. See Carnelian. 

AGA n. Malral. Tam. Tel. also AnUi, 
also AGISI, aleo AV18I. Tel. Syn. of Aga- 
ti grandifiora. 

AGATI GRANDIFL 9 RA. See also Ve- 
getablea of Southern India. 

AGAVE, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order, Amaryllidaeoe. I’Le spe- 
cies are known by the name of American Aloes, 
and produce clusters of long stiff fleshy leaves, 
collected in a circle at the top of a very short 
stem, and bearing flowers in a long terminal 
woody scape. With Doryanthe and Yucca 
it forms, in the natural order Amaryllidacece, 
an instance of high development both in 
vegetation and fructification, compared with 
what is more generally characteristic of that 
tribe. If an Annum or an Amarillis had the 
stem elongated into a woody trunk, instead 
of being contracted into a short disk, lying 
at the bottom of a scaly bulb, the affinity 
between them and Agave would at once be 
obvious. — Eng. Cyc. p. 92. 

AGAVE AMERICANA. See Canvass, 

AGAVE VIVIPERA. See also Katbalay. 

AGEL-HOUT. But. Eagle- Wood. 

AQGUR. Hind. Probably from Agara. 
Sans, probably from Agila, Malay, Eagle- 
Wood. 

AGHASTIA. Sans. Coronilla grandiflora. 

AGHATI-KAI. Tam. Pods or Fruit of 
Coronilla grandiflora. 

AGHATI-KI BHAJI. Duk. Greens of Co- 
ronilla grandiflora. 

AGHATIKIRE. Tam. Greens of Coro- 
nilla grandiflora. 

AG H ATI KE PHALLI. Duk. Pods or 
Fruit of Coronilla grandiflora. 

AQHARI or AGHORAPANTflI,a Hindu 
religious Saiva sect, who originally made Devi 
the object of their worship in some of her ter- 
rific forms, said to have required even human 
victims for its performance. The Aghora 
wand and waterpot were a staff set with bones 
and the upper half of a skull : the practices 
were of a similar nature, and flesh and spiritu- 
ous liquors constituted at will the diet of the 
adept. Their sect had died out, by the be- 
ginning of this century, only a few disgusting 
wretches, universally feared and detested, 
being then met with, whose odious habits 
and practices rendered them objects of aver- 
sion. They are now unheard of. 

AGILA also AGILA-GAHRU, Malay, 
also Kayu gahru, Malay, Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

AQLE MARXJM. Tam. Chickrassia ta- 
bularis. ^ 

AGNI, (IGNIS) the Hindoo god of fire. 
About a fifth of all the hymns of the Rig Veda 
Yefer to this god> exclusively, and most of 


the ten books open with hymns addressed to 
him. In vedic mythology, Agni is the perso- 
nification of fire, and the regent of the south- 
east division of the earth. He is variously 
described : sometimes with two faces, three 
legs, and seven arms, of a red or flame colour, 
and riding on a ram, his vahan or vehicle. 
Before him is a swallow-tailed banner, on 
which is also painted a ram. He is, by others, 
represented as a corpulent man of a red com- 
plexion, with eyes, eyebrows, head, and hair 
of a tawny colour, riding on a goat. From 
his body issue seven streams of glory, and 
in his right hand he holds a spear. Agni is 
the son of Knsyapa and Aditi. His consort 
or Sacti is Swaha, a daughter of Kasyapa. 
Swaha, the sacti of Agni, resembles the 
younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of the 
Romans, who had no images in their temples 
to represent her. Thus Ovid has said, 

“No image Vesta’s semblance can express, 

Fire is too subtle to admit of dress.” 

Neither do we meet with an image of Swa- 
ba. Those of Agni are usually seen in pic- 
tures.— Cb/e. Myth. Hind, p. 115 p. 117. 

AQNICULA. A general term for four 
tribes of Hindus, supposed of Parthian des- 
cent, the Chohans, the Purihars, the Solanki 
and Pramara, who are said to have been pro- 
duced by a convocation of the gods on Mount 
Abu — Tod, Vol. ll.page, 451, quoted in Prin^ 
sep'e Antiquities hy Thomas^ p.2Yl, 

AGNIHOTRA BRAHMANS, the rem- 
nant of the worshippers of Agni, who still pre- 
serve the family fire, but in other respects con- 
form to some mode of popular hindu de- 
votion. 

AGNIMUNDA. Sans. Syn. of Physalis 
angulata. 

AGRAZ. Sp. Verjuice. 

AGREST. Ger. Verjuice. 

AGRESTO. It. Verjuice. 

AGRICULTURE, the soil of the tropics is 
subjected to a heat far exceeding that of the 
air, often, according to Humboldt, amount- 
ing from 126 to 134 degrees, within the 
tropics, and according to Sir J. Hershtl at 
the Cape of Good Hope, up to 150 degrees, 
w'hilrtt that of the air was only 92 degrees. 
As rats are often troublesome to agriculturists, 
the following receipt for a bait is said to 
have been found most useful. 

Take of Powdered Assafoetida. , 2 grains. 

Esseutial Oil of Rhodium. ...3 drachms. 

Do, Lavender 1 scruple. 

Do. Oil of Aniseed 1 drachm. 

First mix the assafoetida with the aniseed, 
then add the oil of rhodium, and still mix 
the assafoetida in a mortar, after which add 
the lavender, cork the mixture close, and put 
a little in a saucer into the middle of a large 
iron trap : taking care that a rat once caught 
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doei not escape. In cultivatinfi; sugar 
cane, care should be taken to return to the 
sorely taxed soil much more vegetable matter 
than is done at present ; the day may not be 
distant when such improvement may be made 
in the construction of sugar-boiling furnaces 
as shall enable us to save at least half the fuel 
we now consume, if, indeed, we use the same 
fuel at all. Furnaces are skilfully construct- 
ed upon the recognised principles ; but the 
day will arrive when juster jirinciples will 
prevail, and when furnaces will be of the age 
in which we live, for they are at present im- 
measureably behind the .— Tropical Agri- 
cullture, 

AGRIMONIA COMPOSITA. Lat. Syn. 
of Agrimony. 

AGRODROMA SORDIDA, {Anthus sor- 
didus, Ruppsll,) Before receiving the Abys- 
sinian bird, Mr. Blyth had provisionally iden- 
tified the large dull sandy-colored Pipit of the 
Punjab, previously referred to A. similis, 
Jerdon, with the present species ; and he 
thinks that A similis of the Indian Peninsu- 
la will prove identical with Anthus cinnamo- 
meus of Ruppell. , The South Indian bird is 
very remarkable among the Motacillidae, for 
possessing an extremely rudimentary first 
primary.— Afr BlyiKs Report. 

AGRO-O-SUQO DE LIMONE ; lx. Le- 
mon Juice. 

AGROSTIS LINEARIS. Rbtz. Syn. of 
Cynodon dactylon Pers. 

AGUARDENTE. Poht. Brandy. 

AGUARDIENTE. 8p. Brandy. 

AGUARRA8. Sp. Turpentine oil. 

AQUILA BRAVA. Willd. See Eagle- 
Wood. 

AQUR. Tam. Syn. of Hugonia mystax 
Linn. 

AHALOTH. Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

AHUN SUBAH. Pees. Syn. of Load- 
stone. 

AHEL. Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

AHETAS or Negeixos, a Papuan race, 
the second name, meaning little Negro, 
being given to them by the Spaniards ; but 
that of Itas or Aheta.s, written Ajeta.'^, is their 
usual appellation among the planters and viK 
lagers of the plains. The woolly haired 
tribes are more numerous in the Philippines 
than in any other group of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, they were estimated, by M. Mallat, 
in 1842 10 amount to 25,000. The islands 
Samar, Leyte, and Zebu, have not any of 
them ; but they are found in Negros, Minda- 
nao, Mindoro, and Luzon. In the early ac- 
counts of them by Spaniards, they are describ- 
ed as being smaller, more alightly built and 
less dark in colour, than the Negros of Africa, 
and as having features less marked by the 
Negro characteristics, but as having woolly 


instead of lank hair; and their social condi- 
tion could not then have been much better than 
now, since they are described as living on 
roots and the produce of the chase ; and as 
sleeping in the branches of the trees, or among 
the ashes of the fires at which they had cook- 
ed <heir food. The name bestowed on them 
by the Spaniards is “ Negritos,” or little ne- 
groes, but that of “ Ita” or “ Ahetas,” so pro- 
nounced but written Ajetas, seems to be their 
usual appellation among the planters and vil- 
lagers of the plains. They are all well form- 
ed and sprightly, but very low in stature, as 
they rarely exceed four feet and a half in 
height. The character of the Negrito is un- 
tameable, and itis impossible to surmount their 
tendency to idleness. Prompted by an ir- 
resistible instinct to return to the place of 
their birth, they prefer a savage life to all the 
charms of civilization. The Ajetas or Negri- 
tos are ebony-black like Negroes of Africa. 
Their utmost stature is four feet and a half ; 
the hair is woolly, and as they take no pains in 
clearing it, and do not know how to arrange 
it, it forms a sort of crown round the he id, 
which gives them an exceedingh fantastic 
aspect, and makes the head appear, when 
seen from a distance, as if surrounried with 
a sort of aureole. — See EarVs PapuarCs^ from 
pages 121 to 131. 

AHILEKA. Sans., also AHILEKUM. 
Sans. Syn. of Bryonia scabra. 

AHILLA. Cyng. Syn. of Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

AHIR. Pees. Syn. of Connessi, Seed of 
Wrightia Antidysenterica. 

AHLADA MARA. Can. Syn. of Ficut 
Indica. 

AHLIM. Syn. of Eagle- Wood. 

AHMEDNUGQUR, a city and fortress in 
the province of Aurangabad, ceded to the 
British in 1808 : it is the principal Artillery 
station of ihe Bombay Army. Dr. A^h wrote 
a Statistical, Topographical and Geological 
notice of this place, in Bom. Med. and Phys, 
Trans. Vol. 11. p. 160.— Aee Dr Buist's Ca* 
talogue. 

AHCETULLA. Syn. of the genus Den- 
drophis of Kitzlnger. 

AHOM, a branch of the Tai family. 

AHUK. Aeab Quick Lime. 

AHVI. Tam. Atmospheric Air. 

Al ISLAND (Moluccas). The Pulo Ai of 
the Malays, Pulo Way of the British. One 
of the Islands, situated about ten miles to the 
westward of Banda Lonthor or Great Banda. 
It is about 8 miles in circumference and mo* 
derately elevated, its entire surface consisting 
of nutmeg plantations, this spice being its 
sole exportable product. It has no port, and 
is entirely dependent on Banda for its sup* 
plies of grain, which are brought in coro-co- 
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ros, or largo boats, propolled by paddles. 
The town lies on fhe N* W* side of the is- 
land, and consists of several Isrge Govern- 
ment buldings, constructed in the old Dutch 
style, which have a very striking and impos- 
ing appearance when seen from the ofHng. 
The population consists of ofScials in the 
employ of t)je Dutch Government, of “ per- 
keniers’’ or planters, and slaves, the aborigi- 
nal population hoving long ago been extermi- 
nated or driven a^ay. The first reside in 
the Government bOildings which constitute 
the town, and the others at the pet ken or 
plantations with which the island is covered. 
Communication with strangers is prohibited 
as strictly as in the time of the old Dutch 
East India Company, when it possessed the 
monopoly of spices throughout the world. ; 
The island is very deficient in fresh water. ! 
the supply of which scarcely sufiices for the 
inhabitants themselves, and during a dry sea- 
son it becomes requisite to obtain this neces- 
sary from Great Banda, while the cattle and 
goats are forced to drink sea water, which 
singularly enough, seems to have no injuri- 
ous effect upon them. — Jour. Inch Arch. 

AIDUMA (New Guinea) an island on the 
S. W. Coast of New Guinea, near the en- 
trance of Triton’s Bay or Warangari in Lat. 
8. 63* S. Long. 134. 16* E. Modera. It is 7 
miles long and 2^ to 3 miles wide, and is 
separated from the mainland of New Guinea 
by a narrow but unfathomable strait, through 
which the tides run with great rapidity. The 
chief, if not the only anchorage is in a small 
cove on the north side of the island, in 
25 fathoms sandy bottom. The bank is 
so steep that it is necessary to carry 
a warp on shore to prevent the vessel 
from being driven into deep water when 
the wind is off the land. A narrow valley, 
covered with cocoanut trees among which are 
the habitations of the natives, runs inland 
txom the head of the cove between steeply ris- 
ing hills. The chief exportable products 
are wild nutmegs, several kinds of oJorife 
rous bark, ebony, and kayu-buka; which, 
with tortoiseshell and small quantities of 
trepang, form the return cargoes of the Ce- 
ram and, sometimes. Macassar prahus, that 
visit the port annually for purposes of trade. 
European vessels visiting this or any other 
port on the south-west coast of New Guinea 
should always take the precaution of provid- 
ing themselves with a native of Goram or 
Ceram Lout, (the former are the better) who 
can always be obtained at those places for a 
very trifling remuneration, and who will not 
only afford material assistance al a pilot and 
interpreter, but also prove no small protec- 
tion, since vessels are rarely molested in any 
wsy when theye is one of these people on 


board. If he be rewarded with a yard of 
calico, or a yellow handled knife for every 
picul of nutmeg that is obtained, in addition 
to his fixed remuneration, the trader will find 
it to his advantage. — Jour. Lid. Arch. 

AIKAMENIL. Tjmoe. Sandal Wood. 

AIL. Fr. Garlic. 

AIMAK, the word is used as a geneial deno- 
mination for a collection of tribes, subtribes, 
clans and families. The Aimaks are Sunnis 
and are in number four ; viz., the Tirauni, the 
Huzarn, the Zuri and the Timuri. The Ti- 
muri and the Hazara lie beyond the bounda- 
ries of Kabul and are subject to Persia. 
The Aimak tents are Turk, those of the Ti- 
muri are Afghan. They live in well fortified 
castles but in tents rather than houses prefer 
a despotic government, eat horse flesh, and 
mix the flour of a nut called Khundzik (ches- 
nutr) with that of their wheat. The Aimak 
settled in the Idth Century and their number 
is estimated at 400,000. — Latham's Descrip- 
tive Ethnology. 

AIM ANT. Fe. Loadstone. 

AIN. Himd. Mar. Syn. of Pentaptera 
tomentosa. 

AIN. Mar. also Arjun Mar. Syn. of 
Pentaptera Arjuna. 

AIN. Mar also Merti. Mar. Syn. of 
Pentaptera glabra and Terininalia glabra. 

AING. Burm. Syn. of Dipterocarpui 
alatus. 

AINOS. The aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose severe treatment by the J apanese, has 
led them to other countries. They also oc- 
cupy the Southern part of the island of Seg- 
halin, which is in possession of the Japanese. 
The Ainnhs are of short stature with broad 
faces of the Mongol type. 

AINSLIE, Dr. Sir Whitelaw, a Madras 
Medical Officer, who wrote observations on 
Cholera Morbus. 1 Vol. 8vo. ; — On atmos- 
pherical influence. Lond, As. Trans, Vol. 
I. p. 378;— On the climate of Seringapatam, 
As. Jl. J835, Vol. XIX. pp. 25—34;— Ma- 
teria Med ea Indica. Madras, 1 Vol. 4to. ; 2d 
Edn. Lond. 2 Vols. ; — Remarks on climate 
and diseases of Eastern Regions, Lon. As. 
TranM. Vols. II. p. 13 ; III. p. 55.— See Dr. 
Buist's Catalogue. 

AIOU OR YOWL, (New Guinea) a group 
of islands situated about 70 miles W. N- W. 
from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W. 
coast of New Guinea, and 30 miles N. E. 
from the island of Waygiou in the Gillolo 
Passage. The group consists of circular 
low isles, 16 in number. The largest 
lies in about lat. 0® 26* N. long. 131® 0* 
E. The group is surrounded by an exten- 
sive coral reef, nearly a degree in circumfer- 
ence, the south-western portion of which is 
separated from the main reef by a naryow 
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but deep channel. Aiou Baba, the largest 
of the group, lies on this detached portion of 
the reef and is about 7 miles round and 500 
feet in elevation. The north-eastern or larger 
reef, which contains the islands of Abdon 
and Konibar, with several coral islets, is said 
to have an opening on the N. W. side which 
admits large vessels within the reef, but if 
this be the case, the harbour is not frequent- 
ed, there being no temptation in the way of 
refreshments to induce large vessels to put 
in there. The inhabitants, who arc Papuans, 
are few in number and occupy themselves 
almost exclusively in fishing and in catching 
turtle, with which the lagoons within the reef 
abound. The chief exports are tortoiseshell 
of good quality, which is obtained here in 
large quantities, and trepang. These are 
purchased by Chinese and sometimes Euro- 
pean traders from Ternate, in Moluccas, the 
king of which place assumes supreme autho- 
rity over all those parts of the Coast of New 
Guinea which his subjects have been in the 
habit of visiting for purposes of trade. The 
traders to Aiou all employ small vessels, 
which alone are adapted for going within the 
reef of Aiou- Baba, their chief resort. They 
bring red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, 
old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of or- 
namental finery which the Negroes of New 
Guinea delight in as much as those of Africa. 
The natives, who are few in number, are 
tolerably friendly to strangers, but must not 
be trusted too much, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
case, indeed, with all the Papuan tribes. A 
vessel visiting these islands for purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a na- 
tive of Ternate or Tidore to act as pilot and 
interpreter. — Journal Ind. Arch — Harsh, 

AIR ATMOSPHERIQUE. Fr. Syn. of 
atmospheric air. 

AIR BLADDER. See also Isinglass. 

A JEM. Arab. The word Ajem literally 
means foreign ; but, in the southern part of 
Arabia, El Ajem is applied to the opposite 
part of the Coast of Africa. Ajem by the 
Turks means Turkish Arabia. Persia is Beld- 
el-Ajemi and the north-eastern Coast of 
Africa, is Bur-el-Ajem. — Playfair's Aden. 

AJGAIL Sans, A Python. 

AJMOD. Sans. Parsley Apium involu- 
cratum. 

AJO f>VnVO. Sp. Garlic. 

AJUGA FRUTICASA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Anisomelea Malabarica. 

AJUNTA OB AD JUNTA, in the province 
of Aurungabad, famous for its ancient caves. 

AJWAIN. Hind. Seed of Ligusticum 
ajowan, Roxb. the Ptychotis ajwan D. C. 
in the Dekhan it is used as Syn. of Anethum 
Sowa or Bishops^ Weed and Ajwain Juyanee, 


Beno. and HiVd. Syn. of Ptychotis Ajowain 
Roxh, F. Indica, Syn. of Ligusticum ^ajo- 
wain. Flern, 

AK OB AKH. Dux. Hind. Syn. of Ca- 
Iptropis gigante», see Madar. 

AK. Hind, also AACH. Hind, also AAL, 
Hind. Syn. of Morinda citrifolia. — Linn, 

AKA, tribes occupying the western ex- 
tremity of the hills which form the northern 
boundary of Assam. 

AKAJUNUSSE. Geb. also Westindische 
Anakarden, Ger. Syn of Cashew nut. 

AKAKALIS. Greek. Syn. of Cassia 
absus. 

AKAKIA. Arab. Gum Arabic. 

AKALI. Zealots of the Sikh religion, 
soldiers of God, who with their blue dress 
and bracelets of steel, claimed for themselves 
a direct institution by Govind Singh, They 
combined warlike activity with the relin- 
quishment of the world, became the armed 
guardians of Amritsir, but in a phrertsy of 
zeal would win their daily bread at the point 
of the sword. It cost Runjit Singh both 
time and trouble to suppress them. 

AKAR-KANTA. Hind. Syn. of Alan- 
gium decapetalum. 

AKASAGARUDA. Tam. Syn. of Bryo- 
nia epigsea. 

AKASH-BULLI. Beng. Syn. of Cassyta 
filiformis. — Linn, 

AKAS-MUKHI. Sans, from akas, the 
sky and mukha the face, are religious, ascetic 
mendicants, among the hindoos, who bold up 
their faces to the sky, till the muscles of the 
back of the neck become contracted and re- 
main in that position. See Urddha bahu. 

AKATS-JA-BULLI. Malbal. Syn* of 
Cassyta filiformis.— Zmw. 

AKEEK. Guz. Hind. Pees. Syn. of 
Carnelian and Calcedony ? 

AKHKOT. Maleal. Sans. Syn. of fruit 
of Aleurites triloba also of the Walnut or 
Juglnns regia. 

AKKAKAKARUM. Tam. Pellitory. 

AKH OB AKH-KA JHAR, ob MADAR. 
Hind. Sy»>. of Calotropis gigantea. 

AKKAUAPUTTA. Cyng. Pellitory ; An- 
themis pyrethrum. 

AKOLA, Hind. Sans, Syn. of Alangium 
decapetalum and of Alangium hexapetalum, 

AKOO CHENRUDU. Tel, Syn. of Cut- 
teamundoo, or Euphorbia cutteamundoo. 

AKOOYEELA-SEMUN-I-ROOMI.Akab. 

Opobalsam. 

AKROT. Arab. Guz. Pebs. Hind. Mal. 
and Beng. Walnuts, J uglans regia, and seed 
Aleurites triloba. 

I AKU JIMUDU. Tel. Syn. of Euphor- 
i hih netilfolia, Linn, and of Euphorbia nivu- 
I lia, Buch. 
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AKULKURRA ob AKURKURA, Qvz. 
HiND.Syn.of Hellitory; Anthemir* pyrethriim. 

AKULMUHT, Hind. Syn. of Cgesalpinia 
bonducella* 

AKUND. Bbno. AKOND. Sans. Syn. 
of Calotropis gigantea. — Brown. 

AKURKURA ub AKURAKARM. Abab. 
Pkbm. Hind. Tam. and Tel. Syn. of An- 
themis pyrethrum ; Pellitory. 

AKYAK. The chief town in Arracan. | 

AL OB AACH. Beng. Hind. Mab. Syn. I 
of Morindu citrifolia. — Linn, 

ALAUDA LEIOPUS. Hodgson. This 
absolutely resembles the British Sky Lark (A. 
arvemu. vel dulcivox^ UodKSon), except in 
being smaller. Length of wing to in., 
and of tail 2^ in. This species was long ago 
sent to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s museum 
by Mr. Hodgson from Nepal ; but the speci- 
mens were in such bad order that they could 
not be satisfactorily distinguished from A 
gulgula (the common Lark of the plains of 
India and of Bengal). From the latter it may 
be distinguished, however, by its smsller bill 
and longer tail. The supposed A. Malaba- 
BiCA, Scopoli {A. deva^ ttykes,) of Mr. Blyth’s 
Catalogue of the birds in the Society’s mu- 
seum, he now believes to be merely A. gul- 
gula in much abraded plumage. — As, Soc, 
Jour p, 216. No, 2 of 1854. 

ALABANIUC. See Garnet. 

ALABASTER. See Gypsum. 

ALAGALI-GHITSA. Tel. Syn. of Cro- 
talari** verrucosa. Linn, 

AJiALI MARA Can. Syn. of Termina- 
lia chebula. 

ALAMO. Sp. Syn. of Poplar. 

ALA MARUM. Tam, Syn. of Ficus 
lodica 

ALANGI. Tam. Syn. of Alangiura de- 
capetalum. Vahl. 

ALANGI UM HEXAPETALUM. Roxb. 
Syn. of AUngium decapetalum. 

ALANGI UM T0MENT08UM. D. C. 
Syn. of Alangium decapetalum. 

ALANTWUHZEL. Geb. Syn. of Ele- 

camp^ine. 

ALASENDI, Malay. Syn. of Dolichos 
catiany. 

ALAUN. Gee. Syn. of ALUM. 

ALE GARA. Tam. Syn. of Mvrobalan. 

ALBANY ISLANDS and POUT (Torres 
Strait), situated a few miles to the sou' h east 
of Cape York, the N. E. extremity of Aus- 
tralia. These islands, which lie close to the 
mainland are moderately elevated, and slight- 
ly wooded with gum trees, but covered with 
grass, which assumes a brown tint during the 
liry season. They have long been known, 
hnd their eastern side was examined by Cap- 
tain King, the celebrated Australia^ Hydro- 
gtapher^ bat it was not until a few years kgo 


that the strait which separates them from the 
main-land was surveyed by H. M. schooner 
Bramble, tender to the surveying ship “Fly.*' 
The strait was found to be clear of dangers, 
with an average depth of 14 fathoms. The 
favourable opinion expressed by the officers 
of this expedition as to the capacity of Port 
Albany as a harbour of refuge, and as a de« 
6t for carrying on trade with New Guinea, 
as led to an inclindtion on the part of the 
inhabitants of New South Wales to have a 
settlement formed there, in which case it U 
likely to become one of the coal dep6ts for 
the steamers carrying the mails between Sin- 
gapore and Sydney, whenever that line may 
be established. H. M. S. Alligator, Cap- 
tain Sir Gordon Bremer, with a hi»ed trans- 
port in company, anchored within the nor-h 
end of these islands, when on her way to form 
the settlement at Port Essington in 1838, and 
a large party landed on the main to take for- 
mal possession of Cape York and the adja- 
cent territoiy. Many natives were seen, but 
they declined communication. An opinion 
has long been entertained that the natives of 
the north eastern parts of Australia are less 
fiiendly to strangers than the other tribes of 
this continent, which has been confirmed by 
the massacre of Mr Kennedy, and the greater 
portion of his party, when exploring the 
country between Rockingham Bay and Cape 
York, Ships requiring a supply of fresh 
water when passing the strait should there- 
fore take every precaution to prevent surprise. 

c/bwrn. Ind, Arch. 

ALBAKICOQUE. Si^. Armeniaca vul- 
garis. 

ALBATROS. See Diomedeinse. 

ALBINOS, are met with in all Southern 
Asia, in Hindostan, Peninsular India, Siam 
and the Malay states. — Yuld s Embassy to Ava, 

ALBUQUERQUE. Don Alphonzo de 
Albuquerque, an officer in the service of the 
King of Portugul, was sent to the Indies, 
ill 1586 ; he took Muscat, and the Curia Mu- 
ria islands and other important places on 
both sides of the Arabian Gulph. On the 
18lh February 1513, he started from India 
on an expedition consisting of 20 ships, man- 
ned by 1,700 Portuguese and 800 Indians, 
'.nd failed in an attempt to t >ke Aden by es- 
calade, he afterwards wintered at the island 
of Karnaran, wnd returned from the Red Sea. 
— Playfair's Aden. 

ALCANFOR. Poet. Sp. Camphor, 
ALCAPPAHRIS. Sp. Capers. 
AL-UEMERICUM. E.gle-Wood. 
ALCE8TE ISLAND, in the Qulph of Pet- 
che-lee, is near the Shan Tung promontory 
in lat. 37<i 25’ N. Ion. 122^ 45’ E.— 
burgh. 

ALCIPPE NIPALENSIS, (v, Biva Nipa- 
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lensis,) Hodgson, was common in the Hima- 
laya, but local, in hilly jangles up to 4,000 
feet. Captain Tickell found Leiothrix argen- 
tauris and Siva strigula, about the sides of 
Mooleit, Stachyris nigriceps, in hilly forests 
3,000 feet. Corydon sumatranus is a singu- 
lar and rare bird. Of its habits little or no* 
thing is known. However, it is crepuscular 
(very likely diurnal as well,) and so stupid 
or tame as to allow itself to be pelted with- 
out moving. Eurylaimus Javanicus is not 
common, at least it is not often seen ; being 
very quiet and secluded, though excessively 
tame, and not crepuscular like Corydon. Se- 
rilophus luntitus are much freer flyers than 
Eurylaimus. He found them once in a flock 
hurrying about like Titmice, but very high up. 
Calyptomena viridis resort to dense thickets 
when alarmed, but will sally out to feed on 
fruit, (wild figs., &c.) and they mingle with 
barbels and other birds, in so doing ; the note 
is low and sweet ; a mellow whistle ; like the 
Eurylaimi, they are tame and stupid. — Mr, 
Blyth, in Bl. An. Soc, Journal, 

ALCOHOL. See Food. 

ALEPI, a town on the coast of Malabar, 
in lat. 9® 30’ N. and 27 miles from Cochin, 
is situated in the territories of Travancore. 
It is a depot for the timber from the territo- 
ries of the Rajah of Travancore. — Ilorshuryh, 
Buist, 

ALEPPO SENNA. See Cassia obovata 
and Cassia Plant.s. 

ALETUIS FARINOSA. Se3 Hamodo - 1 
racm. 

ALEURITIS LACCIFERA. See Croton 
lacciferum. 

ALEURITES TRILOBA. See Oil. 

ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. Eng. Syn. 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN SENNA. See Cassia 
acutifolia, Cassia Plants. 

ALEXANDRIAN TREFOIL. Eng. Syn. 
Trifolium Alexandrinum. 

ALFIN. Hind. Pina. 

ALFOEREN. Alfours or Arafuras. Until 
within the last few years, it was considered by 
ethnographers that the Alfoeren, Alfours, or 
Arafuras, were a distinct race of people, inha- 
biting the interior of New Guinea, Ceram, 
and all the larger islands in the south-eastern 
part of the Indian Archipelago ; but Mr. 
Earl’s inquiries satisfied him that it was a term 
generally applied to the inland inhabitants of 
these Islands to distinguish them from the 
Coast tribes. He was led to suspect that the 
term would prove to be of Portuguese origin, 
as is the case with many other words in that 
language, and this opinion was confirmed by 
a learned and experienced Portuguese gentle- 
man, who informed him that the term “ Al- 
fores/^ or “ Alforias,” was formerly applied 


in the same sense by the Portuguese in India ; 
precisely as the Spaniards called the abori- 
gines of America “ Indies,” or Indians, and 
the Mohamedan inhabitants of Sulu andMin- 
dano, “ Moros,” or Moors. The Portuguese 
term “ Alforias,” signifies “ free-men,” or 
“ manumitted slaves but the root “ fora” 
means ‘"out,” or “ outside,” and therefore the 
term “ Alfoers” became naturally applied to 
the independent tribes who dwelt bey^ond the 
influence of their coast settlements. Among 
the Alfoers, the treatment of their dead be- 
trays in the greatest degree their uncivilized 
condition, and the uncertainty which exists 
among them as to their future state. When 
a man dies, his relations assemble, and destroy 
all the goods he may have collected during 
his life, even the gongs are broken to pieces, 
and thrown away. In their villages Mr. Earl 
met with several heaps of porcelain plates and 
basins, the property of deceased individuals, 
the survivors entertaining an idea that they 
have no right to make use of them. After 
death the body is laid out on a small mat, and 
supported against a ladder until the relatives 
of the deceased assemble, which seldom takes 
place until four days have elapsed ; and as 
decomposition will have commenced before 
this, the parts where moistu^^e has appeared 
arc covered with lime. Fruitless endeavours 
to stop the progress of decay ! In the mean 
time, damar or resin is continually burnt in 
the house, while the guests who have already 
assembled regale themselves with quantities 
of arrack, and of a spirit they themselves 
prepare from the juice of a fruit, amid vio- 
lent raving, the discord being increased by 
the beating of gongs, and the howling and 
lamentation of the women. Food is offered 
to the deceased ; and when they find he does 
not partake of it, the mouth is filled with 
eatables, siri (betel-leaf) and arrack, until it 
runs down the body, and spreads over the 
floor. When the friends and relatives are all 
collected, the body is placed upon a bier, on 
which numerous pieces of cloth have been laid, 
the quantity being according to the ability of 
the deceased ; and under the bier are placed 
latge dishes of China porcelain, to catch any 
moisture that may fall from the body. The 
dishes which have been put to this purpose 
are afterwards much prized by the Alfoers. 
The body is then brought out before the 
house, and supported against a post, when 
attempts are made to induce it to eat. Light- 
ed cigars, arrack, rice, fruit, kc., are again 
stuffed into its mouth, and the bystanders, 
striking up a song, demand whether the sight 
of all his friends and fellow- villagers will 
induce the deceased to awaken? At len^, 
when they find all these endeavours to;^b 
fruitless, they place the body on a bier, 



ALGODON. 

adorned with flags, and carry it out into the | 
forest, where it is fixed upon the top of four i 
posts. A tree, usually, the Pavetta Indica, 
is then planted near it ; and it is remarkable 
that at this last ceremony none but women, 
entirely naked, are present.. This is called 
by the Alfoers ‘ sudah buang,’ by which they 
mean that the body is now cast away, and 
can listen to them no longer. The entire 
ceremony proves that the Alfoers are depriv- 
ed of that consolation aflbrded by our reli- 
gion ; and that they only give expression to 
the grief they naturally feel at parting with 
one to whom they have been attached.’* 
Kolff^ “ Voyage of the ‘ Dourga'f p. 161, et 
eeq. See EarVs^ Papuan^ s pages 108, 109. 

ALFOMBRAS, also ALCATIFAS, also 
TAPETES. Sp. Syn. of Carpets. 

ALFONSIA OLEIFERA. See Elmis. 

ALFORVAS. Port. Syn. of Fenugreek 
seed. 

ALG JE are found plentifully in J edo ; at 
low water, when they are gathered for victuals 
and they prepare the Alga marina for the table 
in the following manner : there are chiefly 
two sorts of plants found growing upon the 
shells they take up ; one is green and nar- 
row, the other reddish and broader. They 
are both torn off and assorted, each sort is 
afterwards put into a tub of fresh water and 
well washed. This done, the green sort is 
laid upon a piece of wood, and with a large 
knife cut small like tobacco, then again wash- 
ed, and put into a large square wooden sieve, 
two feet long, where there is fresh water 
poured upon it, to make the pieces stick 
close together ; having lain there for some 
time, they take it up with a sort of a comb 
made of reed, and press it with the hand into 
a compact substance, squeezing the water 
out, and so lay it in the sun to dry. The 
red sort, which is found in much less quanti- 
ty than the green, is not cut small, otherwise 
they prepare it much after the same manner, 
and form it into cakes which are dried and 
sold for use. — (Kcemp/er's History of Japan^ \ 
F. II.;). 518: I 

ALGIERS, its temperature. 


Mean for the whole year, 69*13® 

Winter, 62T3® 

Spring, 61*04 

Summer,, 75 09 

Autumn, 78*26 


The mean temperature of Algiers for the 
whole year being 69® 13’ it most approaches 
that of Malta ; but exceeds it by 2®, Malaga 
by 3®, Madeira by 4®, Rome by 9®, Nice by 
10®, and Pau by 13®, Cairo is 3®, higher 
(iftean), yet its winter is 4® colder than that* 
ojTAlgieM. I 

ALGODAO. Poet. Syn. of Cotton. 
ALGODON, Sp. Syn, of Cotton. 


ALKUSHI. 

ALGUADA REEF, called algo Sunken 
or Drowned Island, is in lat. 16® 42J’ N. and 
S. S. W. 3i leagues from Lychime or Dia- 
mond Island ofi* the Ava Coast. It is a very 
dangerous reef of rocks, level with the sea, 
extending N. and S. about 1^ miles, with 
detached rocks around it, at considerable 
distances ; on some of which the sea breaks 
in bad weather. — Horshiirgh* 

ALHAGI MANNIFEHA, Desvallines. 
Syn. of Alhagi maurorum. 

ALI, the son of Abu Talib, was the cousin 
of Mahomed, also his son-in-law, he having 
married Fatimah, Mahomed’s only surviving 
child; he was the first of the family of the 
Koreish to adopt the new faith. Notwith- 
standing these claims, and his personal me- 
rits and valour, on the death of Mohamed in 
his 63rd year, in A. D. 632 and in the 
eleventh year of the Hejira, Ali was not recog- 
nized as his successor, but Abu Bekr was so 
elected and after a reign of two years was suc- 
ceeded by Omar who was assassinated in the 
twelfth year of his reign. He was succeeded 
by Othman, and then in A. I). 655, by Ali. 
With All’s rule severe political convulsions 
ensued. The earliest arose from the intrigues 
of Aiesha and after such were settled, the Go- 
vernor of Syria, Moawiyah Ibn Abi Sofian, 
threw off his allegiance to Ali and had him- 
self proclaimed Khalif of the western provin- 
ces. An appeal to arms resulted in the de- 
feat of Ali, after a desultory war of 102 days, 
and Ali then retired to Kuffa in Chaldea, on 
the banks of the Euphrates, 

ALTA. Hind. Aloes. 

ALIA. Malay. Syn. of Ginger. 

ALIAIvOO or CASAU ELAY. Tam. Syn. 
of Memccybon tinctorium. See Dyes. 

ALIBAGH, the capital of a small state, 
just south of Bombay, an account of which is 
given in Rushton’s Gazetteer. — Dr, Biiisfs 
Catalogue. 

ALIE-VERIE YENNAI. Tam. Oil of 
Garden- Cress. orLepidum sativum. See Oil. 

ALIKA CHETTOO. Tel. Syn. of 
Memecylon tinctorium. 

I ALIKA JHAR. Hind. Syn. of Morin- 
da citrifolia. 

ALINGIE-MARUM. Tam. Syn. of 
Alangium decapetalum. 

ALISA. Tel. Syn. of Dilivaria ilicifolia 
Juss. 

ALIVERIE or SALIVERIE. Tam. Syn. 
of Cress Seed or Lepidum sativum. 

ALIVI TULLOO. Tel. Syn, of Linseed. 

ALIZARI GARANCE. Fe. Syn. of 
Madder. 

ALKUSHI. Beng. Syp. of Mucuna pru- 
rita, Hook. 
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ALLIUM PORUUM. 

ALLA BATSALA. Tel. Syn. of Ba- 
sella alba. 

ALLAHBUND, a vast mound in Sinde, 
raised by the earthquake of 1819. — See Dr. 
Buisfs Catalogue. 

ALLAMANDA AUBLETIL Don. Syn. 
of Allamanda cathartica. 

ALLAMANDA GRANDIFLORA. Lam. 
Syn. of Allamanda cathartica. 

ALLAMANDA VERTICILLATA. Desf. 
Syn. of Allamanda cathartica. 

ALLAS, a town on the east end of Sum- 
bawa, inlat. 8® 42* S. Long, about 116® 45* 
E., which gives its name to the Strait that se- 
parates Sumbawa from Lombok, and which 
is much frequented by ships outward bound 
to China by way of Macassar Strait or the 
Eastern Passages, chiefly on account of its 
having soundings at moderate depths on the 
western side, where vessels can anchor either 
to await the turn of tide, or to obtain refresh- 
ments from the villages on Lombok. What- 
ever may have been the former importance 
of Allas, it is now the most insignificant port 
in the Strait which bears its name, and is 
rarely, if ever, visited by European vessels ; 
Talewang bay, a little to the south of Allas 
(a plan of which, by Mr. Leisk, has been pub- 
lished in Singapore,) and Pijow and Labu 
Hadgi on the opposite coast of Lombok, en- 
grossing all the foreign traffic.— /owni. Ind, 
Arch. 

ALLAS, a village on the south coast of 
the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9® 23* S. 
Long. 123® E, This place can scarcely be 
called a trading port, since the produce of 
the neighbouring territory, which consists 
chiefly of bees* wax and sandal wood is car- 
ried overland to Dilli, the capital of the Por- 
tuguese possessions, which lies on the N. W. 
coast of the island in a due north direction, 
distant about 50 miles ; or to Atapoupa, a 
settlement of the Dutch, also on the N. W. 
coast, aud somewhat nearer than the former. 
Allas is chiefly remarkable for giving a name 
to one of the loftiest mountains on Timor, 
which is said to be 12,000 feet high, — Journ. 
Ind. Arch, 

ALLEVEREIA, also SIRRU SANUL- 
VEREL Tam. Syn. of Linseed. 

ALLI CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of Memecy- 
lon tinotorium, Koen, Willd. 

ALLIE, KALUNG. Tam. Syn. of Nym- 
phsea lotus. 

ALLIGATOR ISLAND, lies near Barn Is- 
land in the Straits of Singapore. — Horsburgh. 

ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. Lat. Syn. 
of Shallot. 

ALLIUM CKPA. Lat. Syn. of Onion. 
ALLIUM PORRUM. Lat. Syn. of 
Leeks. See Gunduna. 


ALPINE STRAWBERRY. 

ALLIUM SATIVUM. Lat. Syn, of 
Garlic. See Oil also Garlic. 

ALLIUM SCH.^NOPRA8UM. Lat. 
Syn. of Chives. 

ALLIVERIE YENNAI. Tam. Linseed 
Oil, See also Oil. 

ALLSPICE. Eng. Syn. of Eugenia pi- 
menta. 

ALLU-BATSALA. Tel. Syn. of Basella 
alba. 

ALLUMBRE. Sp. Syn. of Alum. 

ALLUME. It. Syn, of Alum. 

ALLU, a raw hide used by the Rajpoots, 
with which they cover themselves to assert 
their claim to a disputed property. — Coleman, 

ALMACEGU. Port. Syn. of Mastic. 

ALMACIOA. Sp. Syn. of Mastic. 

ALMANDINE. See Garnet. 

ALMARTAQA. Sp. S3'n. of Litharge. 

ALMAS. Arab, and Russ. Syn. of 
Diamond. 

ALMENDRA. Sr. Syn. of Amygdalus 
communis. 

ALMISCAR. Port. Syn. of Musk. 

ALMIZELE. Sp. Syn. of Musk. 

ALMOND OIL, Eng. Syn. of Oil of 
Amygdalia communis. 

ALMOND OF Terminalia catappa. See 
Catapa. 

ALMORAjin lat.'29® 24* N. and Long. 
79® 39* E. is built on the top of a ridge which 
runs east and west at an elevation of 5,400 
feet above the level of the Sea. It was 
founded at the close of the 15th Century. It 
is the capital of the British Himalayan pro- 
vince of Kemaon, Major Drummond has writ- 
ten on its natural resources. It produces 
graphite, copper, and iron. — See Dr. Buisfs 
Catalogue. See also Sanatoria. 

ALMS-HOUSE for animals at Surat. See 
Pinjrapole. 

ALOES-WOOD, Eno. See Oalambeg, 
and Eagle-Wood, Also Lignaloes. 

ALOEXYLUM AGALLOCHUM. Lat. 
Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

ALONSO A. See Mask Flower. 

ALOO. Hini>. Pers. Syn. of Potatoes. 

ALOOBALOO. Hind. Pers. Syn, of 
Cerasus caproniana. 

ALOO BOKHARA. Guz. Hind. Pers. 
Syn. of Prunellas. 

ALOR. The former capital of Sinde, over 
the site of which the Indus now flows. — Dr, 
Buist^s Catalogue, 

ALP AM. Maleal. Syn. of Bragantia 
Wallichii. Brown, 

ALOPECURI. See Graminacese. 

ALPERQATES. See Esparto. 

ALPHEADjE. See Palemonidse. 

ALPINE JEGAGRI. See Capreae. 
ALPINE STRAWBERRY. See Straw- 
berry, 
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ALUM. 


ALPHEUS. See Palemonidae. 

ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM. See Carda- 
mum. 

ALPINIA NUTANS. Its leaves &c. 
when bruised, have a strong smell of carda- 
mums, and thus are sometimes named Ilai- 
chee or Punag Chumpa. See Galangal. 

ALPINIA SESSILIS. Kcen. Syn. of 
Kcempferia galanga. Linn> 

ALPINIA ALABA. See Galangal. 

ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM. Roxb. Syn. 
of Elcttaria cardamomum, Maton. 

ALPINIA CHINENSIS. See Galangal. 

ALPINIA GALANGA. See Galangal. 

ALSANDA. Tel. Syn, of Dolichos Sinen- 
sis. Linn, 

ALSOPHILA. See Ferns. 

ALSOPHILA GIGANTEA. The tree fern 
of Ceylon. 

ALSTONIA OLEANDRIFOLIA. Lodd. 
Syn. of Alstonia scholaria, 

ALTERIAS. Sp. Syn. of Vermicelli. 

ALTERNANTHERA SESSILIS. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

ALTHEA ROSEA. See Dyes, also Holy- 
hocks, also Khatmi. 

ALTHEA ALHUGAS. See Khabaji. 

ALTHEA OFFICINALIS. See Marsh- 
mallow. Also Malvacete. 

ALU BOKHARA. Guz. Hind. Peps. 
Syn. of Prunes. 

ALUIN. Dan. Syn. of Alum. 

ALUKA. See Hirudo. 

ALUM, occurs native in Nepaul and it 
was discovered at Chownsilla. There are 
alum works at Kutch and at Kotkee in the 
Punjab. About eleven hundred tons of alum 
were exported from China within a short 
period, chiefly to India. This mineral is 
largely employed by the Chinese in dyeing, 
and to some extent in paper* making as in 
Europe. Surgeons apply it variously after 
depriving it of its water of crystalization, and 
in domestic life it is used for precipitating 
vegetable substances suspended in potable 
water. It is, used also by the Chinese in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. Fishermen 
are usually provided with it, and when they 
take one of those huge Rhizostoma which 
abound on the coast, they rub the animal 
with the pulverized styptic to give a degree 
of coherence to the gelatinous mass. Archi- 
tects employ it as a cement in those airy 
bridges which span the water- courses. It 
is poured in a molten state into the inter- 
stices of stones, and in structures not ex- 
posed to constant moisture, the cohesion is 
perfect, but in damp situations it becomes a 
hydrate and crumbles, a fact of ^ which the 
whole empire was officially informed by the 
government about thirty years ago. It was 


discovered that water had percolated into the 
mausoleum of Kiaking, from having been 
built too near to the mountain side, the alum 
cement imbibed moisture, segregated and 
opened the way for water to enter the tomb. 
In those peaceful days such an event was of 
such importance as to call forth edicts and 
rescripts, memorials and reports in succes- 
sion for several months. 'I’he son-in-law^of 
the deceased monarch to whose care the 
construction of the edifice had been en- 
trusted was fined and degraded, and states- 
men from Fohkien acquainted with the 
properties of alum was appointed to re- 
move it in a short distance from the mountain. 
Alum was first introduced into China from 
the West, and until a comparatively recent 
period the best kind, called sometimes Per- 
sian, at others Roman alum was brought 
from Western Asia. Numerous localities 
where an inferior article is manufactured 
are mentioned in the Pharmacopoeia — viz., 
Shan-tung, Shan-se, Kiang-su, Hukwang, 
Sz’chuen, also in the South-western frontier 
and in Tibet. That from Sz’chuen is repre- 
sented as having the property of converting 
iron into copper or of coating iron with cop- 
per, by placing the former metal in a solu- 
tion of rice-liquor and alum, the stone 
of that province. The most recent edi- 
tions of works on Materia Medica contain 
no reference to the mines in this province, 
the product of which have surpassed in 
quality the foreign, and rendered its im- 
portation unnecessary. From this and from 
other circumstances, it is certain that its 
manufacture which we shall now describe 
I have not been long in operation. These 
I are in the Sung-yan hills bordering on 
I Fohkien in the district of Pingyang, Wan- 
chan prefecture, and in close proximity to 
Peh-kwan harbour (27® 9’ 10 ' N. 120® 32^ 
6’^ E. The locality has been visited by one 
foreigner only, to whom we are indebted for 
most of the following particulars. He start- 
ed from Chih-ki bight in Lannai harbour, 
to which Ningpo boats resort for this com- 
modity, to the Northward of Peh kwan. 
Three hours hard walking over a succession 
of precipitous hills crossed by stone steps and 
pathways brought him to the mines. Ten 
alum making establishments were in opera- 
tion, which, with the exception of one on a 
hill opposite, occupied about a mile of the 
side of a lofty hill. The works were adjacent 
to the quarries from which the Alum stone 
seemed to crop out of decomposed *rock of 
the same lithological ch^Jiacter. The stones 
were thrown into a fire of brushwood where 
they burnt with a slight lambent flame an<l as 
they cracked, the fragments were raked out 
broken into small pieces, and macerated in 
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AMANOUBANG. 


vati. Subsequently the disintegrated mine- 
ral was thrown with water into a vessel hav- 
ing an iron bottom and sides of wood and boil- 
ed for a short time. The lixivium was then 
poured into large reservoirs where it crystal- 
lized into a solid mass. Blocks of alum 
weighing about fifty catties each were hewn 
out of the reservoir and carried in this 
state in bamboo frames one on each end 
of a porter^s pole to the place of shipment, 
where it is broken into fragments. When 
not designed for immediate exportation, the 
blocks are stored away for drying. On reach- 
ing the depot the alum is found charged with 
a double quantity of moisture, the porters be- 
ing obliged to deliver a certain weight, they 
dip their burdens in the mountain streams 
which they pass in the journey. Judging 
from the number of labourers engaged in 
transporting the mineral on the day of that 
informant’s visit, the quantity brought from 
the works could not be less than eighteen 
tons. This was represented as less than an 
average day’s work, as labour was hi such 
demand just then for agricultural purposes 
that double pay was given ; — and aged men, 
and women, with boys and girls were pressed 
into the service. Assuming that day’s pro- 
duct as a basis for calculation and making an 
allowance for rainy days, we may safely esti- 
mate the annual supply as between five and 
six thousand tons. The quantity consumed 
by the dyers of Ningpo prefecture alone, be- 
ing nearly twenty-two tons per annum, is cor- 
roborative of this estimate. The supply is 
literally inexhaustible. Five dollars-and-a- 
quarter a ton at the landing would afford the 
manufacturer a fair profit. It often fetches 
much more, as there has been an increasing 
demand for the article owing to the greater 
facilities afforded for exportation from Ningpo 
in foreign vessels. The Wanchan Alum is 
equal to the best Roman, a roseate tint in 
some specimens indicates the presence of mi- 
nute quantities of iron. ** We have no means 
of ascertaining the precise geological position 
of the rock from which this alum is procured ; 
some circumstances seem to indicate it to be 
a new mineral. It is stated that no potash 
nor any other material is employed in the 
works. Granitic and porphyritic rocks abound 
in the vicinity, and some parts of the district 
produce iron and silver. According to the 
Wan-chan Topography, the working of silver 
was discontinued in the reign of Wan-lih 
(1615) in consequence of imperial prohibition. 
This part of the coast has recently become 
the seat of extensive poppy cultivation for 
the bane of the Chinese race. “ As a 
contribution to the physical description of 
the alum district, we would add that the 
typhoon of September 1855 was preceded by a 


rising of water in wells and ponds many miles 
inland. When the cyclone reached the coast 
it submerged about a hundred square miles, 
occasioning a vast destruction of life and pro- 
perty. The waters of the sea were retained 
in the country by strong easterly winds for 
several days leaving a strip of land bordering 
on the sea quite dry . — North China Hm'ald, 
2^rd January 1856.”-- To the above, we may 
add, Mr. Fiddington observes, that the rock, 
for it is one, and not a mineral, is a grey fel- 
spar porphyry wiih minute brilliant white 
specks, which may be arsenical pyrites, silvery 
mica or sulphuret of nickel, but he was un- 
able to sacrifice enough of the rock to ascer- 
tain what it was. When polished, it shews a 
very pretty surface and a Small portion pul- 
verised and calcined and then boiled gave - 
sulphuric and acid and alumina to the usual 
tests, 80 that it is probably an alum porphyry, 
i. e. a porphyry containing Alunite. — II, Pid- 
dington^ in Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ j). 366. 

ALUMEN. La.t. Syn. of Alum. 

AM. Beng. Hind. Sans. Syn. of fruit 
of Mangifera Indica. — Limi. 

AMADINA. See Ploeinm. 

A MADIA, continued for some 800 years 
the head quarters of the Kurdish family of 
Behdir, who trace their descent from one of the 
early Abbasside Kaliphs. The Turks never 
interfered with Amadia till after the overthrow 
of the Mir of Ilowandiz, when it passed with- 
out a struggle into the hands of Reshid 
Pacha. 

AMALAKA. Sans: also AMRITA. 
Sans. Syn. of Myrobalan emblic, also Phyl- 
lanthus emblica. 

AM ALE ARISI. Tam. Syn. of Oryza 
sativa. 

AMANDELN. Geu. Syn. of Amygda- 
lus communis. 

AMANDELIN. Dut. Syn. of Amygda- 
lu8 communis. 

AMANDES. Fr. Syn. of Anaygdalus 

communis. 

AMANOUBANG, an independent terri- 
tory situated towards the south-west end of 
Timor, immediately to the eastward of the 
Dutch territory of Coepang. Its limits are 
unknown, and probably vary as the power of 
the chief becomes increased or diminished. 
It is the best organized and most powerful of 
all the petty states of Timor, and is the only 
one that can give uneasiness to the Europeans 
whose establishments are scattered along the 
north-west coasts of the island. A few years 
ago, the chief of this territory took offence at 
some act of aggression on the part of the Re- 
sident of Coepang, the principal settlement of 
the Dutch on Timor, and kept that town in a 
constant state of alarm by incursions of horse- 
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men armed with spears, and mounted on the 
small, but hardy horses of the country, cut- 
ting off the supplies, and killing or carrying 
away the inhabitants from the very skirts of 
the town, until means were found to appease 
his hostility. The Bay of Amanoubang, the 
“ Bay of the Pearl Bank’^ of the clmrts, is 
a deep bight situated 45 miles to the eastward 
of Point Ousina, the S. W. extreme of Timor. 
It is bounded by Butu Puteli* a steep white 
rocky head-land, 800 feet high, on the west, 
and Point Oubelou on the east. The head of 
the bight consists of low-land, covered with 
the “ tuak^' or Lontar Palm. The chief trad- 
ing port of the territory is Outouke, about 15 
jniles to the east of Point Oubelou.— 

Ind, Arch, 

A MAR. Tel. Syn. of Cable. 

AMARANTUS ATKOPUIlPUllEUS. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

AMARANTUS CAMPESTRIS, See Ve- 
getubles of Sourihern India. 

AMARANTUS FRUMENTACEUS. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

AMARANTUS OLKRAOEUS. See Mat 
Ki Bhaji, also Vegetables of Southern India. 

AM ARANTUS POLYGAM US. See Choo- 
laee also Mule Kite, also Vegetables of South- 
ern India. 

AMARANTUS POLYSTACHYUS. See 
Cooppay Keeray. 

AMARANTUS SPINOSUS. See Moola- 
karang Varay Puttay, aho Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

AMARANTUS TENUIFOLIUS. See Ve- 
getables of Soulhein India. 

AMARANTUS TRISTIS. See Mat Ki 
Bhaji, also Vegetables of Southern India. 

AMAR APURA. A former capital of Bur- 
mah, the name is derived from the Pali and 
means the immortal city. It was re-occupied 
when Ava was abandoned, and Ava has been 
nearly a wilderness for 20 years. Flach Bur- 
mese king founds a new capital, and Aina- 
rapura was abandoned after the recent em- 
bassy. — Yules' Embassy y p. 130. 

AMARDAD-SAL. A Parsee holiday, 
held on the day following the Khurdad-sal, 
of which festival it is merely a continuation. 

AMARYLLIS FRITTILARIA. Lat. Syn. 
of Snakes’ Head Lily. 

AMARYLLIS, GOLDEN. Eng. Syn. of 
Amarantus aurea. 

AMARYLLIS LATIFOLIA L’Hebit. 
Syn. of Crinum Idtifolium, Herb. 

AMATISTA. It. Syn. of Amethyst. 

AMATUM. Tel. Syn. ofSpondias man- 
gifera, Pers. * 

AMB. Sans, also AMBA. Pebs. and 
Sans. Mango also Mango tree. 


AMBONG. 

AMBAKUllB. Mab. Syn. of CStp«niB 
canescens. 

AMBALAM of Rbeede, Hind, and Ben a. 
Spondias dulcis. 

AMBALU. Maleal. Syn. of Lac. 

I AMBAR. Malay. Syn, of Amber. 

AMBaRA also am ha or Tel. Amatum. 
Syn. of Spondias dulcis.^ 

AMBARI. Hind. Duk. Syn. of Cro- 
; talaria juncea also Hemp. In Western Iri- 
dia, and Dukhun, Syn, of Hibiscus cannabi- 
nus — Linn, 

AMBAYAPATA in Purneya, Syn. of 
Ambaree. 

AMBER is found in Burmah in the valley 
of Hookhong (which takes its Burmese name 
of Payendwen from the Amber mines) near 
the sources of the Kyendwen in lat. 26® 20’, 
-and close to the Assam border. It is found 
with small masses of lignite (which furnish 
the indication in seeking for it) in a dark 
carbonaceous earth covered with red clay. 
It is extracted from square pits, reaching 
sometimes to a depth of forty feet, and so 
narrow that the workmen ascend and de- 
scend by pLcing their feet in holes made in 
two sides of the pit, no sheeting being used. 
In 1837, only about a dozen people found 
employment at these mines. The Amber 
mines lie on the south side of the valley of 
Hook-hong on the Payendwen which pro- 
duces salt, gold and ivory in addition to Am- 
ber. — Yuys Embassy, p. 147. 

AMBER or DHUND’HAR. The lianas 
of Amber, are of the Cuchwaha race of Raj- 
puts, who claim descent from Cush second 
i race of Rama, king of Ayodhya who migrat- 
ed and built the fort of Rotas, on the Sone. 
Authentic history commences in A.D. 294, 
with Raja Nola, who founded Narwaz or Ni- 
shidr. — Prinsep's Antiquities, p. 259. 

AMBITTEYOS or BARBERS of Oovah 
in Ceylon, who are regarded as more vile 
than the Rodiyas. — Tennant's Ceylon, 

AMBLAU. In the Moluccas an island 
near the S.E. extreme of Buro, from which it 
is separated by a strait 6 miles wide, which is 
clear of danger, but rarely used. Lat. 3® 52’ 
S. Long. 127® 10’ E. Dumont U Urville, There 
is a small government establishment on the 
north side bf the island.— -/owrw. Ind, Arch. 

AMBOINA, a high island, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, 33 to 36 miles long and the 
largest of the group. — Horsburgh, 

AMBOLON, an island fronting the Min- 
doro Strait. — Horsburgh, 

AMBONG, in (Borneo) in Lat 6® 18’ 26” 
N. Long. 116® 15’ 33” E. (Sir E. Belcher,) 
is a very snug harbour on the north west 
coast of Borneo, which appears to have been 
unknown to Europeans, except by name, 
until examined by Sir E, Belcher, of PI. M. 
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S. Samarang, a few years ago. The town of 
Axnbong, if it can be so called is situated at 
the head of the deep, narrow inlet, which 
forms the harbour, and consists of a few huts 
inhabited by Malays, who are chiefly depend- 
ents of the Sultan of Borneo or his Panga- 
rans. The famous mountain Kina Balu lies 
in an E. S. E. direction from the head of the 
harbour, distant 27 miles, and adds much to 
the beauty of the neighbouring scenery. The 
trade of Ambong is at present inconsiderable, 
owing to the influence the Lanun pirates have 
maintained upon the coast for many years 
past. When this nuisance is entirely re- 
moved, Ambong is likely to become a place 
of considerable trade, as the “ Orang Dusun’^ 
or aborigines at this port of Borneo reside 
close to the coast, and are more accessible 
here than any other part of the island, from 
the circumstance of the scanty numbers of 
the Malayan population presenting but a 
slight obstacle to their direct intercourse 
with European traders. As yet it is chielly 
remarkable for the excellence of the port, 
which affords shelter to vessels of the largest 
size, and for the cheapness and abundance of 
the supplies of provisions and refreshments 
to be obtained. Bullocks of a good breed, 
(which are not met with in the southern parts 
of Borneo, where the buffalo is the only des- 
cription of horned cattle) can be obtained 
here in illimitable numbers, and at a very 
moderate rate. Bees’ wax is at present the 
only article of commerce that can be obtain- 
ed in any abundance, but when the resources 
of the country come to be developed, many 
other articles will be added which have not 
hitherto been produced for export from the 
utter impossibility of getting them to market. 
These will probably consist of hides, cam- 
phor, pepper, cassia, and perhaps cotton, in 
fact the agricultural habits and skill of the 
Dusuns may be easily led to produce articles 
of tropical growth which are yet unknown to 
them. The imports most in demand consist 
in the coarser descriptions of goods which arc 
current among all the more uncivilized tribes 
of the Archipelago are red and white calicoes, 
iron, parangs or chopping knives, brass wire, 
salt, and Java tobacco. The trade for pro- 
visions and refreshments has usually been 
carried on by barter. The Spanish dollar is 
not unknown, but the use of it in purchasing 
articles increases their price nearly threefold 
as the trade there passes through the hands 
of the Malays, who alone can appreciate their 
value. The only objection to the port lies 
in the difficulty of obtaining fresh water to- 
wards the end of the dry season, September, 
October and part of November . — Journal of 
the Ind, Arch, Vol IV. No. V. andYl. May, 
June, 1850. 


AMBOORESA. Tam. and Tel. Wo- 
man’s Coloured Cotton Cloths. See Cloths. 

AMBOYNA-WOOD. Eng. Syn.ofKy- 
aboka-Wood. 

AMBUJ. Hind. Sans. Syn. of Lotus ; 
Nelumbium speciosum — Willd. 

AMBUR BUTTEE. Hind. A perfumed 
pastille, used in India. 

AMBIT r. Duk. Syn. of Embelia pee- 
tandra, also of Spondiiis acuminata. 

AMBYA PATA. Hind. Beng. Syn. of 
Hil)iscua CJinnabinus. 

AMDHIJKA. Ben. Hin. Syn. of Vilis 
Indica. — Linn. 

AM DOAN. A Tibetan nomade race, who 
dwell in tents of linen, hexagonal and without 
frames, 

AMENDO. Port. Syn. of Amygdulus 
communis. 

AMERL Maleal. Syn. of Indigofera 
(inctoria. — Linn. 

AMERICAN ALOE. Eng. Syn. of Agave 
Americana. 

AMERICAN OR BELLEISLE CRESS. 
See Cress. 

AMERICAN COLOMBO. Eng. Syn. of 
root of Frasera Carolinensis also of F. Wal- 
ter!, fraudulently substituted for Cocculus 
palmatus. 

AMERICAN;SUMACII. Eng. Syn. of 
CcDsalpinia coriaria. 

AME-SA. Burm. Syn. of Anona squa- 
mosa. 

AMETHYST. Eng. and Ger. Syn. of 
amethyst. See also Quartz. 

AME111Y8TE. Fr. Ametliyst. 

AMETHYSTUS. Lat. Syn. of Ame- 
thyst. 

AMETISTO. Port, and Sr. Syn. of 
Amethyst. 

AMUOOLEE. Hind. Syn. of Klseagnus 
conferia. 

AMHERST in lat. 16 ® 4J’ N. is a town 
built on a peninsula, near the mouth of the 
Mo u Im ai n River . — Horahurgh . 

AMIANTHUS. Syn. of Asbestus. 

A MID AM. Ger. Syn. of Starch, 

AMIDON. Fr. and Sr. Syn. of Starch. 

ALMIDON. Sr. Syn. of Starch. 

AMIRANTE islands, are the South- 
western group of the Seychelles, and consist 
of several detached sm^Jl islands, coral reefs 
and banks. — Ilot'sburgh. 

AMIR-UL-BAHK. Arab. Captain of the 
Port. 

AM-KULANG. Tam. Syn. of Physalis 
somnifera var. P. flexuosa, Nees. 

AMKOOTANG KALUNG. Tam. Syn. 
of root of Physalis somnifera. 

AMLA, also ANOLA, Beng. Gxjz. 
Hind. Sans. Syn. of Phyllanthus emblica, 
or Emblica officinalis, or Emblic Myrobalan. 
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AMLAKI, alflo UMRITI. Sans. Syn. of 
Emblica officinalis. 

AMLEEATH PAT. Beng. S>n, of a 
ppecies of Corchorus. 

AMLEH. Pees. Syn. of Emblic Myro- 
balan. 

AMLI OK IMLI. Hind. Guz. Tamarin- 
dus Indica. 

AMLIKA TINTILI. Sans. Syn. of Ta- 
marind. 

AMLIKI. Hind. Syn. of Emblica-Offi- 
cinalis. Gsert. 

AMLUKI. Ben. Syn. of Acacia sti- i 
pulata. 

AMLTAS. Ddk. Hind. Syn. of fruit of 
Cassia fistula. 

AMLUJ. Arab. Syn. of Phyllanthua 

emblica. 

AMMONIACK. Ger. Syn. of Gum 
Ammoniac. 

AMMONIACUM. Lat. Syn. of Gum 
Ammoniac. 

AMNA. Ben. Syn. of Spondias mangi- 
ll. Syn. of Starch. 

AMOMA MOIIINGA Lour. Syn. of 
Moringa ptevygosperma. Geartn. 

AMOMUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM and 
AMOMUM CAU-DAMOMUM. See Carda- 
mom. 

AMOMUM ClllCUMA. Gmel. Syn. 
of Curcuma longa. 

AMOMUM GALANGA. Lour. Syn. of 
Alpinia galanga. 

AMOMUM GHANA PARADISI. Sans. 
Syn. of Grains of Paradise Eng. the Amo- 
mum grandiflorum, Smith. See also Car- 
damom. 

AMOMUM HIRSUTUM. Lam. Syn. of 
Cosfus speciosus. 

AMOMUM MAXIMUM. See Cardamom. 

AMOMUM RACEMOSUM, Sam. Syn. 
of Elettaria cardamomum, Maton. 

AMOMUM REPENS. Roxb. and Wood ; 
Syn. of Elettaria cardamomum, Maton. 

AMOMUM ZERUMBET, Koen. Syn. 
of Curcuma zedoaria. Ilox, 

AMOMUM ZINGIBER. Lin. Syn. of 
Zingiber officinale, Roscoe. 

AMOOKANAM (root): Tam. Syn. of 
root of Physalis soranilera. 

AMOOS. Arab. Syn. of Ptychotis ajo- 
wain and Ajwain Seed. 

AMORPOPHALLUS CAMP ANULATUS. 
See Vegetables of Southern India. 

AMOY, called by the fisheman Haenun, 
is an island on the S. E: of China about 22 
miles in circumference. The town of Amoy 
is situated on the S. W. part of the island, 
oposite the small island of Ku-lingsu, which 
affords protection to the town, anchorage or 
inner harbour. On the Western side of the 


island is that of Woo-seu-shan, also that of 
Woo-an. — Horshurgh, 

AMPHION REHNAUDII. See Phyllo- 
soma. 

AMPHITRITE ISLANDS, in the North- 
ern part of the China Sea, lie in two groups. 
— Ilorshurgh 

AMPULLUM. Malay. Syn. of Mango. 

AMRA. Sans. Syn. of Spondias man- 
gifera, also Mango. 

AMRAH SUN. See Corchorus olitorius. 

AM-RAI. Hind. A mango grove. 

AMRAOTI, OR AMARAVATA : A ruin- 
ed town on the banks of the river Kistnah 
containing numerous antiquities in the form 
of sculptures, the majority of which seem to 
belong to a magnificent dehgopa or Buddhist 
shrine. The ruined dehgopa whence the 
relics were taken was on a mound of 150 
feet diameter, now converted into a tank. 
It is called Dipaldinna. (translated by Colo- 
nel Mackenzie the “Mound of Lights”) 
which resembles thcTname of a similar place 
of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Dambadin- 
na). — Prin : ind : Ant, Vol, II. p, 53. 

A MR AT. Sans. Ambrosia. 

AM HIT A, in Hindu Mythology, the be- 
verage of immortality drank by the gods, 
produced at the churning of the ocean. — 
Coleman, 

AMRITSAR, AMRITA SAR or AMRI- 
TA SURA : A Sikh town, name, from the 
meaning of the words in Pali, literally the 
“ Lake of Ambrosia,” from the piece of water 
in the midst of which stands the chief tem- 
ple of the Sikhs. — Thomas* Prinseps Antique 
ies.p. 130. It is the principal place of wor- 
ship of the Sikhs, founded by Ramdasu, and 
is the commercial ‘emporium of northern 
India. 

AMROT. Sans. Psidium pyriferum. 

AMRUL. Hind. Syn. of Oxalis cornicu- 
lata. — Linn, 

AMUKURUM, Maleal. Syn. of Physalis 
somnifera. 

AMULEH, Pers. Phyllanthus emblica. 

AMULTAS, Duk. Cathartocarpus fis- 
tula. 

AMUMILLA, Cyngh. Syn. of Berria 
ammonilla. 

AMUNAKU ARISL Maleal. Syn. of 
Seeds of Ricinus communis. 

AMUR OR AMOOR is the name given 
by the Russians to the river in Mantshuria, 
which the Mantshures calls the Sagalin or Sa- 
galinula or Black River. It rises in Lat 60 
N. and Long. 1 10® E. by two sources, one in a 
sharp bend of the Davurian Mountains near 
the small Fort of Doroninsk, the other lower 
down nearNishni uLkhonsk. After a winding 
course to the N. E, it also receives a small 
feeder from the S. E. extremity, which has 
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its rise near Lake Baikal. The two streains 
uniting, run due east to Nerchinsk, where it 
has attained a width of 600 yards and is very 
deep. Passing easterly from Nerchinsk, it 
bends to the north, and again assumes an 
easterly direction, and coming from the south 
meets the Argun a large tributary, at Ba- 
klanoTa. The Argun, 900 miles in length, 
itself a splendid stream, passes through the 
rich pasture land of Mongolia. The Amoor 
continuing its easterly course, and receiving 
many tributaries passes Yacca. It then runs 
to the south east, passing through deep 
mountain valleys, and gains its most southerly 
limit in Lat. 47^ 48* N. k Long. 1 37® E. From 
this point it ascends in a North-easterly di- 
rection, receiving from the South-west, the 
Songari, a river which drains a great part of 
Manchuria : many smaller tributaries increase 
its volume, including the Usuri from the 
South. It also receives the river Zia, near 
Seghalien-ula, as it approaches the mouth or 
outlet, which is situated in Lat. 53 N. and 
Long. 142 E. and is three miles wide. Here the 
stream being obstructed by the opposite coast 
of Seghalien the many sand banks which be- 
set the gulf, divides into two lesser streams of 
great force, one of which pursues a southerly 
direction to the sea of Okhotsk, the other 
towards the gulph of Tartary. The length of 
this river, including its many windings is 
computed at 2,800 miles. Its basin contains 
. a surface of 900,000 square miles. It is na- 
vigable for large vessels, as far as Nerchinsk, 
a distance of 1,600 miles, but the mouth is j 
obstructed by a great bar over which there is 
not more than two fathoms of water at high ' 
tide and by numerous sand banks, which are 
yearly increasing in nurnber and extent. The 
banks are lined with forests : the land on its 
banks rich and fertile. In 1842, the territory 
between the Jablonnoi mountains and the 
northern bank of the Amoor was ceded to 
Russia by the Chinese. At its mouth members 
of the Aino family are settled : and due north 
of Pekin is a Mongol tract which nearly se- 1 
parates the true Tungus part of Mantshuria : 
from this description it will be seen that the 
Amoor, is second only to the Mississippi. It 
flows from the centre of Northern Asia into 
the Paciflc Ocean not far north of Japan. 
Much of the country along the Amoor is sus* 
ceptible of farming and grazing. Steamers 
can ascend from the sea to Chetah, a distance 
of 2,6Q0 miles, which great fact opens up 
Siberia to the Paciflc through the Amoor, 
presenting a new fleld for commerce, the ulti- 
mate limits of which can hardly be grasped 
by the most comprehensive mind. Mongo- 
lia, Manchuria, Northern China, all the Tar- 
taries, Thibet, and Siberia, with a population 
of twenty to thirty millions, are approached 


by this river, and a new route to the Indies 
opened. Irkoutsk, the capital of Eastern Si- 
beria, can be approached with only about three 
hundred miles of land carriage. The country 
of the Amoor is divided into two provinces, 
the flrst of which preserves its actual name of 
maritime province of Eastern Siberia, and the 
other takes the name of province of the 
Amoor. The Okhotsk district is detached 
from the province of Yakoutsk and united to 
the maritime province, which comprises six 
districts. The administration of the mari- 
time province remains on the same footing as 
before, with the exception of a few changes 
prescribed by a special order of his Imperial 
Majesty. The province of the Amoor con- 
sists of all the territories situated on the left 
bank of the Amoor from the confluent of the 
rivers Schilka and Argoune, or from the limits 
of the Transbaikalian provinces and of Ya- 
koutsk, descending the Amoor to the conflu- 
ent of the river Oussouri and to the new con- 
fine of the maritime province. The town of 
Blagovestchensk will be the capital of the 
province of the Amoor. The administration 
of the province is regulated by a special order. 

AMURYA. Guz. Syn. of dried mangoes. 
See Ambusi. 

AMYGDALA DULCIS. Lai. Syn. of 
Amygdalus communis. 

AMYGDALUS PERSIC A. Lat. Syn. 
of Peach. 

AMYRIS AGALLOCHA. Roxb. Its gum 
is Gugal ka gond. Hind ; it is a Syn. of Balsa- 
modendron agallocha. 

AMYRIS COMMIPHORA. Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. Syn. of Commiphora Madgascarensis 
Lind. Fl. Med. and a Syn. of Balsamoden- 
dron agallocha ? 

AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. See Carpo- 
balsamum. 

AMYRIS ZEYLANICA. Retz. Syn. of 
Canarium commune. See Colophonia. — Lxrm, 

ANA. Sans. Food. 

ANAAR. Pers. Pomegranate. 

ANAAR DARIM. Guz. and Hind. Po- 
megranate. 

ANABAS SCANDENS. Koee, Hin. a 
little fish, about five inches in length, mottled 
brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging 
on to the mangrove stems in Ceylon, by spines 
arranged along the margin of the gills, three 
and four feet above the level of the receding 
tide, from which elevated position they drop 
into the water when disturbed by a boat or a 
steamer passing. 

ANA-CHUNIDA. Malbal. Tak. Syn. 
of Solanum ferox. — Linn, 

ANACARDIUM LATIFOLIUM. Tam. 

Syn. of Semecarpus anacardium.— Zmn. 

ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. See 
Notices under Oil, Cashew Nut OiJ, Cashew 
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Apple Oil; Cashew Gum, Cardole, Casearia 
ellipda, BoUehofi biRorus and Eeains. 

ANAC ARDIUM OFFICIN ARUM.Gabrx. 
Syn. of SemecarpuB anacardium.— 

£mn« 

ANACARDS. See Anacardiacese. 

ANACHARIS ALSINASTRUM. See Hy- 
drocharidacese. 

ANAL Malay. Termites. 

ANAL KUTTALAY. Tam. Agave 
Americana. 

ANAKURU, the Tamil nam^j of a tree 
which grows on the western coast of India, 
to about thirty feet long, and eighteen inches 
in diameter ; at times the natives make small 
canoes of it, and use it in house-building : 
it is not of much value. — Edye, M, and Can. 

ANAM on ANNAM. The Anamese or 
Anamitic group of peoples inhabit, Cochin 
China and Tonkin, and are a section of the 
division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Chinese form of Annam is Ngannam. The 
Tonkinese call the Cochin Chinese, Kuang 
and Kekuang, names probably the same as 
Khyen and Kakhyen. The Cochin Chinese, 
on the other hand, call the Tonkinese, Kepak. 
The Anamese are of low stature, the men 
with long arms and short stout legs. They 
are very light colored, well and warmly 
clothed in silk and cotton. The men are 
hardy and active. The women still fairer, are 
well formed and graceful. The liigher classes 
are solemn and decorous like the Chinese. 
The lower lively and talkative. The dress of | 
both sexes consists of loose trousers and 
loose frock with large sleeves. The religion 
is Buddhism but Shaman superstitions also 
prevail. A Cochin-Chinese marries when he 
has the means, and among the poorer classes 
the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
wife is purchased, polygamy is habitual. Abor- 
tion is often had recourse to ; unmarried 
women are not all chaste. But adultery in 
the married woman is punished with death. — 
Latham* s Descriptive Ethnology. 

ANAMBA GROUP op ISLANDS, in the 
China Seas, consists of two large groups and 
several smaller ones with numerous detach- 
ed islets. The larger Islands are inhabited 
and abound with tropical fruits and vegeta- 
bles. — Horshurgh . 

ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. Cocculus In- 
dicus. 

ANAMIRTA PANICULATA. Coleb. 
Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. 

ANANAS. Duk. Tel. Ananas sativus. 
ANANAS-PUNDOO. Tel. Pine Apple. 
ANANASSA SATIVA. Lindl. Syn. of 
Ananas sativus. , 

ANANDA. The cousin and favourite dis- 
ciple of Gautama, was a thero (Presbyter) or 
Bhikshu (mendicant) and did not attain the 
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sanctity of the Rabat hood^ or qualification 
for final emancipation without birth, till the 
Synod held at Raj agriha, in Magahda, soon 
after the death of Buddha.— Yulds Embassy, 
page 26. 

ANANDA GIRL A Hindu author of 
repute, who wrote the Sankara Digvijaya, on 
the modifications of religion. 

ANA-NERINGIE. Tjlm. Gokeroo. Pe- 
dalium murex. 

ANAPA KAY A. Tel. Cucurbita lage- 
naria. Syn. of Lagenariayulgaris, Ser. 

ANAR. Ditk. Hind. Pers. Punica gra- 
natum, Pomegranate, hence Gul-anar, Hind. 
Pomegranate flower. 

ANARAJ, Anaraj poors, in Ceylon, where 
are several Buddhist Dehgopas or Dagobas, 
the heights of which vary. They were built 
at from B. C. 307 to A. D. 276; 

ANAS OR ANOME. Malay. Arenga 
saccharifera. 

ANAS CYGNUS. See Cygnin®. 
ANASIPOO. Tam. Illicium anisatum. 
ana SHORIGENAM. Malbal. Syn. of 
Girardinia Leschenaultiana. 

ANA SHORINIGAM. Maleal. Syn. of 
Urtica heterophylla. — Roxb. 

ANASHOVADI. Mal. and Tam. Syn. 
of Elephantopus scaber. — Linn, 

ANASI. Cyng. Pine Apple, 

ANASIE. Tam. Ananas sativus, 
ANASIE-PULLUM. Tam. Pine Apple. 
ANAS PHOOL. Hind. Illicium ani- 
satum. Anise. Star anise. 

ANASEEPOO. Tam. Anise. 

^ ANATHERUM MURICATUM. Beauv. 
Syn. of Andropogon muiicatum. 

ANATIDiE. See Cygninso. 

ANATINA. See Pyloridia. 

ANATINA SUBROSTRATA. See Pylo- 
ridia. 

AN AY VAL MYRE. Tam. Elephant's 
Tail. ^ 

ANBAR. Arabic, Malay. Ambergris. 
ANCHAR. Malay. Antiaris toxicaria. 
Upas antiar. 

ANCHOIS, Fr, Anchovy. 

ANCHOVY. Engraulis encrasicolus. 
ANCISTROCLADUS. Wall. The name 
of this plant is from Ankistron, a hook and 
j^/ac?Ms,--a branch : in allusion to the hook- 
like tendrils on the branches. — Gr, Cat, » 
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ANCISTROCLADUS HEYNEANUS.— 
Wall, Cat, No, 7262. Kurdal, Mahratta. 
Modira valli, Rheede. Mal. 7. t. 46. Valli 
Modigam. Rheed Mal. 7. t. 47. A climb- 
ing shrub with oblong leaves growing 
at the ends of the branches ; flowers 
small, whitish, in terminal racemes, appear 
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in March. Grows at the Parr Ghaut : ra- 
vines at Khandalla, but not common. The 
modira valii usually quoted for Artabotrys 
odoratissima, has a great resemblance to this 
plant. This is a very pretty shrub, but 
hardly known yet to European botanists. — 
Gr* Cat. 

AN CL A. Sp. Anchor. 

ANGORA. It. Anchor. 

ANCRE. Fk. Anchor. 

ANCUSA, It. Alkanet. 

ANDAMAN ARCHIPELAGO, on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, consists 
of three principal islands, which give the 
name to the group, together with smaller 
islands and rocks lying in and near the meri- 
dian of 98® E. and comprehended between 
the parallels of 10® 25* and 15® 0*, N. 
Preparis Island is the most northern of the 
group. The Great Coco, 6 miles long and 2 
miles broad is 45 miles distant from Preparis 
Island, extending from lat. 14® to 14® 8* 
N. and is in Ion. 93® 25|' E. The Little 
Coco is 9 miles to the S. W. of the Great 
Coco and is 2^ miles long, and about half a 
mile broad. The Great Andaman, is in reality 
composed of three Islands, which extend from 
Cape Price in lat. 13® 34* N., long. 93® 
9’ E. to the S. E. point in lat. 11® 30* N. 
long. 92® 56* E, in a S. ^ W. direction. 
The Islands are separated from each other by 
two narrow straits. There are great coral 
reefs on the western side of the group. The 
north Andaman is about 44 miles in length 
from North to South and 14 in breadth, and 
Port Cornwallis is on the east side, in lat. 
13® 18* N. It is an excellent bay or har- 
bour, about 3 miles broad and extending 
about six miles into the land in a N. Wester- 
ly direction. In 1791, a colony settled first 
at Port Chatham, which was removed in 
1793 to Port Cornwallis, but after a few years 
residence on the island, the colony was with- 
drawn. The middle Andaman is about 50 
miles in length from North to South and 15 
or 16 in general width. While the South 
Andaman is about 43 miles in length North to 
South and from 9 to 15 in width. — Horshurgh. 
The Andaman Islands form part of a vol- 
canic chain which extends from Sumatra 
to Cape Negrais on the coast of Burmah, 
The coasts, and probably the inland parts also, 
are covered with dense jungles of lofty trees, 
scarcely pervious, it would appear, even to 
the wild savages by whom the islands are 
exclusively occupied. In the year 1791, a 
settlement was formed by the British Go- 
vernment at Port Chatham, near the southern 
extremity of the Great Island, which is about 
one hundred and forty miles long, and twenty 
miles broad. The chief object was the estab- 
lishment of a naval station, at which ships of 


war on the Indian station might repair and 
refresh, the luxuriant growth of the timber 
trees, and thefavourable position of the islands 
for communication with all points of India,’ 
having led to the selection of the Andamans 
for this purpose. The establishment consisted 
of a few companies of native troops from 
Bengal, and of a body of convicts from 
the same place. In 1793, the establish* 
ment was removed, at the suggestion of 
Admiral CornwaUlis, to the port at the op- 
posite end of the island, which now bears 
his name. The establishment was only main- 
tained for a few years longer, but in the 
interim the settlement had been visited by 
Colonel Symes, when on his voyage to Bur- 
mah, on a diplomatic mission, and the inter- 
esting description of the inhabitants, which 
is contained in the narrative of his embassy, 
is that by which the natives of these Islands 
were long best known. The Andaman Islands 
are inhabited by a race of men, the least civilized 
perhaps in the world ; being nearer to a state 
of nature than any people we read of. 
Their colour is of the darkest hue, their sta- 
ture in general small, and their aspect un- 
couth. Their limbs are ill-formed and slen- 
der, their bellies prominent ; and like the 
Africans, they have woolly heads, thick lips, 
and hat noses. They go quite naked, the wo- 
man wearing only at times a kind of tassel, or 
fringe round the middle, which is intended 
merely as ornament, as they do not betray 
any signs of bashfulness when seen without 
it. The men are cunning, crafty, and re- 
vengeful ; and frequently express their aver- 
sion to strangers in a loud and threatening 
tone of voice, exhibiting various signs of de- 
fiance, and expressing their contempt by the 
most indecent gestures. At other times they 
I appear quiet and docile, with the most insi- 
dious intent. They will affect to enter into 
a friendly conference, when after receiving, 
with a show of humility, whatever articles 
may be presented to them, they set up a 
shout and discharge their arrows at the do- 
nors. On the appearance of a vessel or boat, 
they frequently lie in ambush among the 
trees, and send one of their gang, who is ge- 
nerally the oldest among them, to the water*s 
edge, to endeavour by friendly signs to allure 
the strangers on shore. Should the crew 
venture to land without arms, they instantly 
rush out of their lurking-places, and attack 
them. In these skirmishes they display 
much resolution, and will sometimes plunge 
into the water to seize the boat ; and they 
have been known even to discharge their ar- 
rows while in the act of swimming. Their 
mode of life is degrading to human nature, 
and like the brutes, their whole time is spent 
in search of food, They have yet made no 
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attempts to cuUiTate their lands, but live en* 
tirely upon what they can pick up, or kill. 
In the morning they rub their skins with mud, 
or wallow in it like buffaloes, to prevent the 
annoyance of insects, and daub their woolly 
heads with red ochre or cinnabar. Thus attir- 
ed they walk forth to their different occupa<« 
tions. The women bear the greatest part of the 
drudgery in collecting food, repairing to the 
reef at the recess of the tide, to pick up shell- 
fish ; while the men are hunting in the woods, 
or wading in the water to shoot fish with 
their bows and arrows. They are very dex- 
terous at this extraordinary mode of fishing, 
which they practise also at night, by the 
light of a torch. In their excursions through 
the woods, a wild hog sometimes rewards 
their toil, and affords them a more ample re- 
past. They broil their meat or fish over a 
kind of gird, made of bamboos ; but use no 
salt or other seasoning. The Andamaners 
display at times much colloquial vivacity, and 
are fond of singing and dancing, in which 
amusements the women also participate. 
1'heir language is rather smooth than guttu- 
ral, and their melodies are in the nature of 
recitation and chorus, not unpleasing. In 
dancing they may be said to have improved 
on the strange republican dance, asserted by 
Voltaire to have been exhibited in England. 
The Andamaners likewise dance in a ring, 
each alternately kicking and slapping the 
lower part of his person ad libitum. Their 
salutation is performed by lifting up a leg, 
and smacking with their hand the lower part 
of the thigh. “ Their dwellings are the most 
wretched hovels imaginable. An Andaman 
hut may be considered the rudest and most 
imperfect attempt of the human race to pro- 
cure shelter from the weather, and answers 
to the idea given by Vitruvius of the build- 
ings erected by the earliest inhabitants of the 
earth. Three or four sticks are planted in 
the ground, and fastened together at the 
top in the form of a cone, over which a kind 
of thatch is formed with the branches and 
leaves of trees. An opening is left on one 
side, just large enough to creep into, and the 
ground beneath is strewed with dried leaves, 
upon which they lie. In these huts are fre- 
quently found the skulls of wild hogs sus- 
pended to the roofs. Their canoes are hol- 
lowed out of the trunks of trees by means of 
fire and instruments of stone, having no iron 
in use among them, except such utensils as 
they may have procured from the Europeans 
and sailors who have lately visited these 
islands, or from the wrecks of vessels formerly 
stranded on their coasts. They pse also rafts 
made of bamboos to transport themselves 
across their harbours, or from one island to 
another. Their bows are remarkably long 
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and of an uncommon form ; their arrows are 
headed with fish-bones, or the tusks of wild 
hogs ; sometimes merely with a sharp bit of 
wood hardened in the fire, but these are suffi- 
ciently distructive. They use also a kind of 
shield, and one or two other weapons have 
been seen amongst them.” Colonel Symes 
adds, “ a spear of heavy wood sharply point- 
ed. Of their implements for fishing and other 
purposes, little can be said. Handnets of 
different sizes are used in catching the small 
fry, and a kind of wicker-basket, which they 
carry on their backs, serves to deposit what- 
ever articles of food they can pick up. A 
few specimens of pottery ware have been seen 
in these islands .” — Asiatic Researches, vol, 
iv,p. 389, et seq. Very little information ap- 
pears to have been acquired concerning the 
vegetable diet of the natives. Colonel Symes 
remarks that “ the fruit of the mangrove is 
principally used, having often been found in 
their deserted habitations, steeping in an em- 
banked puddle of water.” Symes, “ Embassy 
toAva,” vol. i, p. 310. This is more probably 
the fruit of the pandanus, which abounds on 
the Andamans, as it is often mistaken for the 
fruit of the mangrove, from the circumstance 
of the pandanus being most abundant on the 
edge ot the swamps, and often mingling with 
the mangrove trees. The fruit of the panda- 
nus is a common article of food among the 
Natives of the North coast of Australia, 
where it is prepared in like manner, by steep- 
ing in an embanked puddle. Dr. Leich- 
hardt, who found the pandanus fruit in ex- 
tensive use among the Natives of the Gulf of 
’.Carpentaria, was inclined to believe that they 
j obtain a fermented liquor by this process of 
I soaking. The practice is more probably 
adopted for the purpose of removing some 
deleterious substance, similar in its nature to 
the heart of the manioc. The fruit of the 
cycas'palm is sliced up and dried in the sun, 
with the same object. — G, W, Earl Papuan^ s 
p, 171. The religion, according to Colonel 
Symes, is the homage of nature to the compre- 
hensible Ruler of the Universe, expressed in 
adoration to the sun as the primary and most 
obvious source of good, to the moon as the se- 
condary power ; and to the genii of the woods, 
the waters, and the mountains, as inferior 
agents. In the spirit of the storm they confess 
the influence of the malignant Being, whose 
wrath they deprecate by wild choruses, which 
they chaunt during tempests on the beach, 
or on some rock that overhangs the ocean^ — 
Coleman, Mythology of the Hindus, page 1 1 . 

ANDAMAN RED-WOOD. Eng. Syn. 
of Pterocarpus dalbergioides.— jRoarA 

ANDERE, Ctnqw. Acacia vera. 
j ANDERSONIA ACUMINATA. Roxb. 

' Syn. of Conocarpus acuminata, Roa;h. 



ANDROPOaON NIGER. 


ANETHI SEMINA. 


ANDERSONIA ALTIS8IMA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Conocarpus latifolius. Roxh, 

ANDERSONIA LANCEOLATA. Rot- 
TLXB. Syn. of Conocarpus acuminata. 
Roxh, 

ANDERSONIA ROHITUKA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Amoora rohituka. 

ANDERSONIA. Roxb. Dinduga Tree. 

ANDERTHALB. Geb. Sod» Sesqui- 
carbonas. 

ANDHER, a little village 10 J miles S. W. 
of Bhilsa and 5 miles W. of Bhojpur. It 
contains remains of Budhist topes. 

ANDHRA. The Andhra or Vrispala dy- 
nasty, of Andhra (Orissa ?) or Telingana is 
first noticed in the Vishnu Purana which pre- 
dicts that thirty Andhra Bhritya kings will 
reign 456 years : and Professor Wilson adds 
in a note “ The Vaya and Bhagavata state 
also 30 kings and 456 years ; the Matsyahas 
29 kings and 460 years. The actual enume- 
ration of the text gives but 24 names ; that 
of the Bhagavata, but 23 ; that of the Vayu 
but 17. The Matsya has the whole 29 names, 
thus adding several to the list of 24, and the 
aggregate of the reigns amounts to 435 years 
and six months. The first was Sipraka, B. 
C. 21, a powerful servant of Suserman, and 
whom he killed and then founded the Andhra 
Bhritya dynasty. The last was A. D. 428, 
Chandrasri (or Vijaya last Magadha king, 
800 Jones, 546 Tod) Pulomarchish, (Poulo- 
mien of Chinese, Wd. died 648 A. D. Sa- 
lomdhi, Tod, contemporary of Boppo Rawal 
of Me war, A. D. 720?) Professor Wilson 
arrives at the conclusion that the race of 
Andhra kings should not commence till about 
20 years B. C. which would agree with 
Pliny’s notice of them ; but it is possible 
that they existed earlier in the South of In- 
dia, although they established their authority 
in Magadha only in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. — Thomat^ Prinsep^s Indian 
Antiquities^ p, 241. 

ANDI-PUNDQO. Tel. Banana. 

ANDROGRAPHISPANICULATA. Jus- 
ticia paniculata. Chiretta. 

ANDROPOGON. Lemon Grass Oil. 

ANDROPOGON ob ANATHERUM MU- 
RTCATUS. Khuskhus-Grass. 

ANDROPOGON CALAMUS AROMA- 
TICUS. Its oil, the Roosa-ka-tel^ Hind, is 
sold in England under the name Oil of Rose- 
scented Geranium. See Sweet Flag. ' 

ANDROPOGON CONTORTUS. Spear 
grass. 

Surwalla, Hind. | Koomuria, Hind. 

ANDROPOGON ESCULENTUM. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

ANDROPOGON SACCHARATUS. See 
Holcus saccharatus. 

ANDROPOGON NIGER : Kunth. Seeds 


said to be of this plant were in 1859, 
obtained by the Editor and distributed 
throughout India. It would appear that in 
1853, this plant was introduced into France 
from China, by M. Montigny, the French Con- 
sul in China, “ as one peculiar to Indo- 
china” ; and it became the subject of much 
discussion among the European botanists to 
determine to which genus it belonged. 
Kunth named it Andropogon niger, and it is 
said M. Perrotet of Pondicherry distinguishes 
it by the same name. When introduced in- 
to France it was sparingly cultivated but ex- 
periments were made in that and other coun- 
tries, the results of which seem to have been 
on the whole satisfactory. 

This useful plant produces an abundant 
crop of grain, which of itself would pay the 
expense of cultivation. The husk or rind 
which holds the grain yields a superb dye of 
a violet red, a colour which, combined with 
acids and alcalies, gives a variety of tints, 
such as deep red, orange red, brown red, &c. 
This dye has been recently applied to cotton 
wool and to silk. A rich saccharine juice 
from the stalk, which (to speak technically) 
yields an average of 14 per cent, of sweet 
extract, of which 10^ per cent, is fit for crys- 
tallised, and 3^ per cent, for uncrystallised 
sugar, and all can be made, if wanted, into 
alcohol. Sugar can be extracted direct from 
it, in the European fashion ; and jaggery can 
be made by the Natives, which can be refined 
either in India or in Europe. The plant is 
cultivable in the four quarters of the world. 
The Andropogon niger which in temperate 
regions takes 4 or 5 months to arrive at its 
full perfection, will not, it is said, at the uU 
most take more than 2 or 3 months in the 
hot regions of India. Four crops a year can 
be gathered from it ; but the plant requires 
irrigation ; such as to be found in the Delta 
of the Godavery, where it is derived from 
the anicut. 

ANDROPOGON SCH^NANTHUS. 
Lin. Syn. of Andropogon citratum. Le- 
mon grass, grows abundantly on the Ambu- 
lawe mountain, which overhangs Gampula on 
the road to Nawera Elia. Almost annually in 
the dry season, the plant is burned down, but 
the roots are uninjured and after a few days 
rain, young shoots burst forth. — Sirr*s Ceylon. 
See Oil. 

ANDROPOGON SORGHUM. Bkot. Syn. 
of Sorghum vulgare. Pebs. See Holcua 
sorghum. 

ANEESOON. Abab. also ANEESOU- 
Abab. Pimpinella anisum, Aniseed. 

ANEILEMA SCAPIFLORA. Mooeli-siah. 
Hind. Common in the Kheeree Ghat ; its 
roots are much prized by native practitioners. 
ANETHI SEMINA. Lat. Dill Seed. . 
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ANISA. 


ANNA PURNA DEVI. 


ANETHUM FJSNICULDM. Fennel Seed. 
See FsDniculam vulgare. 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Wall. 
Syn. of Anethum sowa, — Roxh, 

ANETHUM SOWA. Bishops^ Weed. 

ANGAKARA GUDDA. Tel. Momor- 
dica dioica. 

ANGAMI HILLS. A range in upper 
Assam. 

ANGAN, Dukh. The open enclosure of 
a mahomedan or hindoo house. 

ANGAM, OR ANGAR ISLAND, adjoin- 
ing the south side of Kishm about 5 miles 
long, in lat. 26® 37^ N. — Horshurgh. 

ANGELIE MARUM KAL TAM.,See Eer- 
pila-kai. 

ANGILICA. Angely. 

ANGOLA WEED. Ramalina furfuracea. 
See Dyes. 

ANGOLAM. Mal. Alangium decapetalum. 

AGRIA, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, Kanojee Angria, who had been a Mah- 
ratta soldier, was made governor of Severn- 
droog. He soon assumed independence, ob- 
tained possession of nearly all the Mahratta 
fleet, and conquered territory on the main- 
land. He even took vessels of war, belong- 
ing to the English, French and Dutch. Against 
his successors Tulji Angria, in 1754, the 
Bombay Government failed in an expedi- 
tion, which they sent, but Severndroog was 
subsequently reduced by Commodore James. 
Though up to his time, they had swept the 
Indian seas with impunity, 

ANGU, Malay. Asafcntida 

ANGUILLID.®. See Murmnidte. 

ANGULAR LEAVED. PHYSIC NUT. 
Eng. Syn. of Jatropha. 

ANGUZA. Pers. Asafoetida. 

ANL Tam. Elephant. 

AN! COONDOOMANI. Tam. Syn. of 
seeds of Adenanthera pavonina. 

ANI GUNDEMUNIE MARM. Adenan- 
thera pavonina. 

ANICUT. Tamil: literally dam-built, a 
name given in Southern India to a dam 
thrown across a river to preserve the water. 
The grandest is that across the Godavery 
river, but others dam up the waters of the 
Kistnak, the Palai:, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
hoodra and the Pennar. 

ANI-PIPUL. Dukh. Syn, of Ficus re- 
ligiosa. — Linn, 

ANI POOLIA MARM. Tam. Syn, of 
Adansona digitata, 

ANIL. PoBT. Sp. Indigo. 

ANIM. See Dyes. 

AMIMAL OILS. See Oil. 

ANIMI. Copal. 

ANIMI RESIN. See Dammer. 

ANIS. Gee. Poet. Aniseed.* 

ANISA. Guz. Pimpinella anisuin. j 


ANISAROOLY MARA. Can. Alangium 
decapetalum. 

ANISAY. Tam. Syn. of Agati grandiflora. 

ANISE. See notice under Chloranthus 
officinalis. 

ANISE. It. Aniseed. 

ANISEE, Hind. Aniseed. 

AINSEED-TREE. Eng. Syn. of Illi- 
cium anisatum. 

ANISEED OIL. Oil of fruit of Pimpi- 
nella anisum. 

anisonema multiflora, e. w. 

Syn. of Phyllanthus multiflora, Willd. 

ANISU. Guz. Aniseed. 

ANISUN. Aeab. Hind. Pees. Pin- 
pinella anisum. 

ANISUM. Lat. Aniseed, 

ANJANA KAHLOO also UNJUNCLE. 
Tam. Antimony. 

ANJE— DEVA, or DEPA, an Island 2 
miles off the Canara Coast, in lat 14® 46* N. 
about a mile long. — Horshurgh, 

ANJENGA, on the Malabar Coast, in lat. 
8® 391 N. Long. 76® 45* E. — Horshurgh, 

AN JEER. Pees. Figs. 

ANJELIE. Eng. Tam. Artocarpus hirsuta. 

ANJOWN. Hind. Bishops* Weed. 

ANJUNA also KURPA, Mae. Syn, of 
Memecylon tinctorium, 

ANKER. Gee. Anchor. 

ANKOOS. Pees. Hied. 

Arpe Greek : Cuspis, Latin : Hendoo, Singh, 
The goad and guiding rod of an elephant 
driver, in shape resembling a small boat-hook. 
It is figured in the medals of Caracolla of the 
identical form inuse at the present dayinindia. 

ANKERBOYEN. Gee. Buoys. 

ANKO-llUTE. Tam. Syn. of Tricho- 
santhes palmata. Roxh. 

ANKUS also ANKAS. Sans. An ele- 
phant goad. 

AN MAIL. Tam. Pavo oristatus. 

ANNA BUGDIE. Tam. Green Cop- 
peras. 

ANNACONDA, the name given in Cey- 
lon, to a large python, which, when full 
grown, is said to measure from 17 to 20 and 
even 26 feet long, with a circumference of two 
and a half feet — Sirr's Ceylon, 

ANNAI KARAI MARUM, also GADDY 
MARUM, Tam. Odina woodiar. 

ANN ANAS. Guz. and Hind. Pine 
Apple. 

ANNA PURNA DEVI, a goddess in Hin- 
du Mythology, possibly the Anna of Babylon, 
and Anna Perenna of Italy. In the modern 
representations of this beneficent form of 
Parvati, she is described as of a deep yellow 
colour, standing, or sitting on the lotus^ or 
water-lily. She has two arms, and in one 
hand holds a spoon, in the other a dish. In 
her dress she is decorated like the other mo- 
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dem images of Durga. Anna Purna is a 
household goddess, and is extensively wor- 
shipped by the Hindus. Her name implies 
the goddess who fills with food, and they 
believe that a sincere worshipper of her will 
never want rice. She has been considered as 
the prototype of the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans, whom Varro places in the same 
rank with Pallas and Ceres, and who was 
deified and held in high esteem by the Ro- 
man people, in consequence of having sup- 
plied them with food when they retired into 
Mount Aventine. Besides the great simila- 
rity of names, there is a singular coincidence 
in the times of their worship, the festivals of 
Anna Purna taking place in the early part of 
the increase of the moon in the month Choi- 
tru (partly in March,) and those of the Ro- 
man goddess on the Ides of March. If, how- 
ever, the patriotic country dame Anna Peren- 
na was raised to the rank of a deity for her 
express services, there can be no great cause 
to imagine that she travelled from the far east 
to Rome on the occasion ; so that we must 
suppose these coincidences, like many others 
that have been used to identify important 
personages, to be altogether casual. — Colo- 
man's Mythology, 

ANNASO. It. Pine Apple. 

ANNESLEA SPINOSA. lloxh, Syn. of 
Euryale ferox, Salisb. 

ANNESLEY, Db., afterwards Sir James. 
Author of Remarks on the diseases of India. 
Lon. 2 vols. 8vo. — Description of Indian 
diseases, 1 vol. — Dr, Buisfs Catalogue. 

ANNOTTO. See Dyes. 

ANNULOSA. See Leeches. " 

ANOGEI88US ACUMINATUS. WAti.. 
Syn. of Conocarpus acuminata lloxh. 

ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIUS. Wall. 
Syn of Conocarpus latifolius, Roxh. 

ANOLA. Hind. Sans. Emblic Myro- 
balan. Phyllanthus emblica. 

ANON A SQUAMOSA. Grows well in 
Burma if planted in proper places, but re- 
ceives little care, and is not so common as its 
extreme deliciousness deserves. The fruit 
resembles a large unopened pine or a pine 
apple cheese, and is about the size of a large 
apple. The skin is thick, and the inside 
filled up with seeds mixed among a yellow- 
ish pulp, so closely resembling soft custard 
as to fully justify its name. Its Javanese 
name has the same allusion. — Malcolm's 
Trails in South Eastern Asia, V, 1. 180. 

ANOU, Sumatran. Gomuto. 

ANS. Hind. Syn. of Terminalia to- 
mentosa W. and A, 

ANSERES. See Cygninae. 

ANSJELI. See Eerpilakai, 

ANTAREI TAMARA. Tel. Syn, of 


ANTIOCHUS. 

Plstia stratiotes Linn, also Syn. of Yillarsia 
Indica Vent, 

ANTELOPES, Mr. Blyih writing on the 
affinities of little Antelopes from Abyssinia, 
states that they are nearly allied to the 
Tragelaphi Ham. Smith of Africa (or the 
Boschbok Guib or Harnessed Antelope and 
their congeners) and the former bear exactly 
the same relation to the Nilghai of India 
which the latter do to the Kudus (Strepsice- 
ros) of Africa. The ringed markings of the 
feet occur throughout the whole series more 
or less distinctly, and the posterior horns of 
Tetraceros resemble those of Portax or the 
Nilghai, and, as in the latter, frequently recline 
backward in captive- reared individuals instead 
of taking the normal curve upward. The fe- 
males of all are hornless, and Mr. Blyth 
doubts if there be any good generic character 
to distinguish the females of Tetraceros from 
those of Tragelaphus though the latter are 
somewhat heavier and more Hog-Deer-like 
in form, especially the Boschbok of the Cape. 
Both groups are monogamous, and they closely 
resemble in habits, manners and gait. August 
10, 1847 — 3fr. Blyth' s Reports. 

ANTHELIA. This phenomenon is com- 
mon in the Khasia Hills and Ceylon, at early 
morning, when the light is intense and the 
shadows proportionally dark — when the sun is 
near the horizon and the shadow of a person is 
thrown on the dewy grass — each particle fur- 
nishes a double reflection from its concave 
and convex surfaces, and the spectator sees 
the shadow of his own head surrounded by a 
halo as vivid as if radiated from diamonds.— 
Sir J. E. Tenyiani's Ceylon. 

ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. Chamomile. 

ANTHERGEA MYLITTA. Drury. The 
Tusseh silk moth of Ceylon, feeds on the 
Terminalia catappa and Palma Christi. 

ANTHISTIRIA ANATHERA. 

Chooneria, Hind, | Jyotishmati, Hind. 

Roots luminous in the rains. 

ANTHRACITE COAL occurs at Duntinna- 
pillay. 

ANTHRODACTYLIS SPINOSA, Foe«k. 
Syn. of Pandanus odorotissimus. — Linn. 

ANTILOPE. See Capreae. 

ANTIMONIA ; Rus. Antimony. 

ANTIMONIE SULFURE; Fr. Anti- 
mony. 

ANTIMONIUM ; Lat. Antimony. 

ANTIMONY ores are found near Beyla, 
See Major Boyd^s account of in Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1839, p. 40, Vol. III. p. 204. 

Sulphuret of, in Maulmain. Capt. 

Foley, in Bl. As, Tran. 1836, Vol, V. p. 273. 

ANTIOCHUS the Great. Discovery of 
the name of, in two of the edicts of Asoka, 
King of India was made by James Prinsep ; 
See Bl. 4s, Trans. 1838, VoL VIL p. 156. 



APPA SAHIB. 


ARAB DOW. 


ANTS, Sir J. E. Tennant (Vol. 1, p. 259) 
informs us that Mr. Nietner found seventy 
species of ants in Ceylon, and sent specimens 
of them to the Berlin Museum, many of which 
Mr. Jer dan described (47 species) in Vol. 18, 
of Ann, of Nat. Hist, and species in Madras 
Jour, of Lit. and Sc. 

ANTUMORA. Beng, Syn. of Isora co- 
rylifolia : Schouand End. 

ANUB. Abab. Grapes. 

ANUB-US-SALEB. Abab. Solanum ni- 
grum. 

ANUGAMANA, in Brahmanism, the per- 
formance of Suttee by a woman alone, whose 
husband has died in a distant country : a san- 
dal, or any article of his clothes may then re- 
present him. 

ANUK. Abab, Lead. 

ANUMULA. Tel. Dolichos spicatus ? 

ANUMULU. Tel. Syn, of Lablab vul- 
garis, Savi. 

ANUN KURRA. Tel. Syn. of Anun 
wood. 

ANVELCUTTY, AOONLA. AUNWE- 
RA. Guz. Hind. Emblic Myrobalan. 

ANYS. Dut. Aniseed. 

ANZRUT. Abab. Pebs. Sarcocolla. 

AOD. Ab. Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-BUKHOOR. Ab. Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-CHINI. Ab. Eagle-wood. 

AOD I-HINDI. Ab. Eagle- wood or 

Aquilaria agallocha. 

AOD-I-KIMARI. Ab. Eagle-wood. 

AOLA, OB ANOLA. Duk. Hind. Mab. 
Phyllanthus emblica. 

AOONLI KA PHAL. Duk. Fruit of 
Phyllanthus emblica. 

AOOPALU. Tel. Milk. 

AORNOS. This ancient mountain is sup- 
posed to be the mountains of Mahaban in the 
Pir Panjal or Mid Himalayan range. 

APAMA SILIQUOSA. Syn. of Bragantia 
W allichii . — Brown. 

APAMARGA. Sans. Amarantus aspera. 

APCHHARA. Sans. A female dancer 
in the Court of Indra. See Apsara. 

APE. Kaki. Cyng. 

APHIS. See Galls. 

APICILLATED Hobse- Shoe-Bat. See 
Cheiroptera. 

APIS MELLIFICA. See Honey. 

APIUM. Jav. Opium. 

APIUM GRAVEOLENS. Celery. 

APFACOVAY. Tam. Bryonia rostrata. 

APPAS. Ctngh. Cakes made of rice 
flour, called by the English Hoppers. 

APPA SAHIB, once the ruler of the Mah- 
ratta State of Nagpore, who surrendered to 
Sir John Malcolm, in 1818. He afterwards 
fled from the place allotted to hiu, to the 
Sikh territories, but he ultimately died, in 
1840, almost forgotten, at Judhpur. 


APPEL. Maleal. Syn. of Premna in- 
tegrifolia. — Roxh. 

APPLE SEED OIL. Oil of seed of Pyrus 
malus. 

APPLE-BLOSSOMED CAMELLIA. See 
Camellia. 

APPLICARUM. Tam. Barilla. 

APLOME garnet. See Garnet. 

APOCYNACE-^E. See Cassia, Caoutchouc, 
Cerbera, Chonemorpha macrophylla. Dog- 
banes, Holarrhena codago, Plumieria acumi- 
nata, Wrightia tinctoria. 

APOCYNEA VIMINEA. Wall. Syn. 
of Orthanthera viminea Wight. 

APOCYNUM FO^TIDUM. Bubm. Syn. 
of Pacderia fetida. — Linn. 

APOCYNUM FRUTESCENS. Linn* 
Syn. of Ichnocarpus frutescens. — R. Brown. 

APONOCETON MONOSTACHYON. 
See Cotti Kalung, Tam. 

APRACUM. Tam. Tel. Mica. 

APRICOT. See Prunus. 

APSARA. Sans. A female dancer in 
the court of Indra in Swarga ; Aps-aras 
in Hindu M)thology are celestial dancers 
celebrated for their beauty. Among them, 
Rembha, the popular Venus of the Hindus, 
and some others are described to be of in- 
conceivable loveliness. — Coleman. 

APTA. Mab. Syn. of Banhinia parvi- 
flora. 

APYLLANTHE.E See Liliacese. 

AQUA FORTE. Poet. Nitric Acid. 

AQUAMARINE. See Emerald. 

AQUARZENTE. It. Brandy. 

AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Aquilaria Malaccensis, Sonner, and of 
Agallochum offlcinarum Ham. Aquilaria 
agallochum, {Eaglewood) commonly called 
•lignum uloes, is said to be abundant in the 
southern parts of the Tenasserim provinces. 
It yields an incense much valued in the east, 
particularly China and Japan — Malcolm^s 
Travels in South Eastern Asia^ V. J. p, 191. 
See Eagle- Wood, also Agila, also Galambeg. 

AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS. See 
Eagle- Wood. 

AQUILARIA OVATA. Syn. of A. 
Malaccensis. See Eagle-Wood. 

AQULOOGIN. Abab. Aquilaria agal- 
locha. 

AR. Tam. A river ; a common postflx in 
Tamulian countries, as Pal-ar, Adyar, Pen* 
n&r, &c. 

ARABA, WADI, a deep valley running 
betwixt the top of the gulph of Akaba, and 
the Dead Sea ; 105 miles in length, and about 
10 in width ; summit level above the sea 495 
feet. Wilson^ s Lands of the Bible, Vol, 1 ; 
Lond, Geo, Trans, 

ARAB DOW. See Boat. 
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ARACHI8 AFRICANA. 

ARABEE GOOND. Guz. Himd. Gum 
Arabic. 

ARABI MUTCHIE. Duk. Mullet Fish. 

ARABIS CHiNENSIS. See Huleem. 

ARABISCHE GUMMI. Ger. Gum 
Arabic. 

ARABS. Hejaz, ia peopled by the des- 
cendanta of lahmael but the iuhabitants of 
Mekkah and Jedda, conaist of pilgrims and 
their descendants, of African, Persian, and 
Turk-blood In Southern Arabia, Yemen, 
Hadramaut and Oman, the people are more 
or less Himaryite in blood, history and civi- 
lization. Those of the towns of Mokah, 
Sana, Rodda and Loheia, are the more civiliz- 
ed and the desert and hill Arabs are 
rude and ignorant, one of them so rude in 
speech as to be named the Ben-i>Kalb, 
children of dogs — and the Berekede a branch 
of the Asir are said to prostitute their wives 
like the Jakuri Hazara. At Hasek is the 
tomb of the prophet Hud, the fourth in des- 
cent from Shem. At the entrance of the 
Gulf, the pirate coast begins and extends 
800 miles northwards. The southern tribes 
of the Peninsula of Senai, are more or less 
fishermen. Their early religion was Sabse- 
anism, a worship df the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahmed com- 
menced the Arab conquests hocreed, science 
and literature. At present, the Arabic alpha- 
bet is in use amongst the Turks, Persians, 
Malays, some of the people of India and 
Africa. It was however of Syrian origin. 
The Arab family is Mahomedan, except the 
Christian Arabs of Malta. The Arabs of 
the south are descendants of Kabtan the 
Yohtan of the Bible, and those of the North, 
of Adnan of the blood of Ishmael. Nejd or 
Central Arabia, is Syrian and arranged into 
divisions called “ SuksJ^ — LathanCs Eth- 
nology, 

ARACHIS ASIATICA. Loureir. Syn, 
of Arachis hypogma. 

ARACHIS HYPOGAA. See Ground 
Nuts, Manilla Nut, Moong Phallee, Earth 
Nut, Ground Nut Oil, Oil. 

ARACHOSIA, is the country of the Ra- 
chos, with whom the immigrant Arians came 
in conflict, and have been turned to the fear* 
ful Rakshasas, of popular Hindu belief. 

ARACA* It. Arrack. 

ARAD. Guz. Phaseoltts mungo. 

ARrADOONDA. Tel. Capparis horrida. 

ARAFXJRA8. See Alfoeres. 

ABAC. F&. Arrack. 

ARACA. MALEai*. Betel-Nut. 

ARACA. Port. Arrack. 

ARACHS!. See Golocasia. 

ARACHIS AFRICANA. Tourke. Syn. 
of Arachis bypogsea. 


ARAS. 

ARAK. Arab, also BvK, Hind. Ma- 
lay. Rakkui. Rub. Sf. S]^* of Arrae^ 

ARAH also AULUK BAGHDADI. Arab. 
Idas tic. 

ARA KOORA. Tel. Marsilea quadri- 
folia. 

ARAK also RAK. Dut. Arrack. 

ARAK SOOS. Arab. Liquorice Juice. 

ARALI. Tam. Syn. of Nerium odorum; 
Ait. 

ARALIA PAPYRIFERA. See Rice Pa- 
per. 

ARALIVAYR. Tam. Root of Nerium 
odoratum. 

ARALOO. CiNG. Terminalia chebula; 
Myrobalan. 

ARAMAEANS, a Semitic race of high* 
landers who first settled on the upper part of 
the Euphrates and Tigris districts, and then 
passed through Mesopotamia proper (Aram 
of the two rivers,) the low land (where is 
Mash, Mons Masius) which falls gradually 
towards Syria, afterwards called Aram. The 
name of IJz, in Nejd, proves that its offsets 
extended as far as North Arabia.— 

— Aram is, therefore, the original Highland, 
south west of Armenia (Arminn) the country 
between the sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and Mesopotamia proper is Aram 
Nahrain. Aram is the latest name of Syria. 

ARANA-TANAH. See Coal. 

ARAND. Sams. The plant Ricinus com- 
munis. 

ARANDI. Sans. The seed of Ricinui 
communis. 

ARANG. Mal. Charcoal. 

ARARAT. Aghri Dagh or Mount Ararat 
is in height about 16,200 feet. In the last 
volume of (‘ Cosmos*) Humboldt records the 
height of Demavend at 19,715 feet, which is 
but 1,785 feet under the height attributed to 
it. According to Humboldt, Ararat is only 
17,112 feet high. General Monteith, f. b. 
G. s., passed three yean at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, and is well acquainted with that 
mountain. He used many means to ascertain 
its elevation, and made it 16,000 feet above 
the level of the Araxes— this is the Ararat 
of modern Geographers, in the province of 
Erivan. 

ARAS OB ARAXES. This ancient river 
is now called Kum Feroz. It laves the foot 
of the rock Istakhr. The snowy Ardekan 
mountains are the same with those which pre- 
sented so formidable a barrier to Alexander’a 
progress, and by whose slopes he descended 
into Persia, in his advance on Periepolis. 
Towards the north of Armenia, runs the 
Araxes, with its numerous tributaries. This 
river which at its commeapement, owing to 
its many affluents, bears tbe Persian appel- 
lation of Hazara, springs from the side of the 
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Bia Gol, or mountain of thousand Lakes,” 
fbout 30 miles south of Erzerum, and nearly 
in the centre of the space between the eastern 
and western branches of the Euphrates. Its 
course, from its first spring near Jebel Seihan, 
is almost N. E. for about 145 miles through 
Armenia ; when it turns eastward, being then 
near the frontier of Kars : this proximity con- 
tinues for 110 miles. The sources of the 
Aras and those of the north branch of the 
Euphrates are about 10 miles from one an- 
other. — Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society^ Voh VI, Part 200). Accord- 

ing to Pliny (lib. VI. c. 9). those sources are 
in the same mountain, and 600 paces asunder. 
See Bendamir. 

ARASA. Tam. Ficus religiosa. 

ARASINA-GURGI. Can. Garcinia pic- 
toria. See Gamboge Butter also Oil. 

A R ASS A MARUM. Tam. also ARA- 
SUM M ARM. Tam. Syn. of Ficus religio- 
sa. — Linn, 

ARAUCARIA EXCELS A. See Dom- 
beya. 

ARAYA-ANJELI. Malbal. Antiaris 

saccidora. 

ARAXES. See Aras also Bend Amir. 

ARAYKEERAY. Tam. Mautke bhajee. 

AR-B-AND. Hind. Sans. The waist 
cloth of the Hindus, passed between the 
thighs. 

aRbuthnot, william urqu- 

HART, late of Madras, the fifth son of the late 
Sir William Arbuthnot, who was raised to 
the baronetcy whilst holding the Lord Pro- 
vostship of Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
George IV.’s visit to the city in 1824. He 
was born in 1807, and at an early age went 
out to Madras as a cadet in the Civil Service, 
from which he retired and went into business 
as a merchant at Madras. He returned to 
England a few years since, having realized a 
large fortune, but his name had not in any 
way come before the public until he was re- 
cently nominated a member of the India 
Council. 

ARBOL DE LECHE. Port. Cow-Tree. 

ARBOR ALBA. MINOR, also ARBOR 
ALBA. Syn. of Cajaputi. 

ARBOR EXC.aaCANS. Rumph. Syn. 
of Excaecaria agallocha. — Linn. 

ARBOR RADULIFERA. See Fiinder- 
eia, 

ARBUTUS ANDRACHNE. See Ever- 
greens. 

ARBUTUS HYBRIDA. See Evergreens. 

ARC A ANTIQUATA. See Polyodonta^ 

. ARCANE TA. Sp. Alkanet. 

, ARCAHPU8 WOOD. See Calico Printing. 

AROA TORTUOSA. See Polyodonta. 

ARCH. Flat arches of stone and brick are 


ARDIBEHEST-JASAN. 

not uncommon. In Burma, Captain Yule 
discerned two of brick, in windows in the 
Dhamayangyee temple at Pagan in Burmeh, 
where no suggestion of European or Indian 
aid could have helped. There is one flat 
stone arch in the northern gate of the Fort 
and another in a tomb, at Kurnool. Inhere is 
one in the mediaeval building of Roslin Cas- 
tle, and in the magnideent Saracen gateway 
of Cairo, called Bab-el-Fitqor. — Yule* s Em- 
bassy, p. 48. 

ARCHIPELAGO. The ifllanders of both 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific are Indi- 
ans, Japanese or Malay. The Cinghalese are 
Indians; — the Luchu are Japanese; and the 
natives of Sumatra and Borneo are Malay : 
Hainan, is Chinese. The Mergui Archipe- 
lago and Formosa are more or less Malay. 
The number of the Silong or wandering 
fishermen of the Malay Archipelago amounts 
to about 1,000 souls. The Western Coast of 
Formosa is occupied to a great extent by re- 
cent settlers from China ; but the interior is 
occupied by seveial rude tribes whose lan- 
guage differs from the known Formosa. 
Mr. Earl invariably found throughout the Ar- 
chipelago, that a stream or spring of water is 
to be met with between^ hills which have a 
granite substratum. — Latham*s Descriptive 
Ethnology, Earl's Archipelago. 

ARCTONIX COLLARI8. Sand-Hog. 

ARDELAN. Wooded mountains, sepa- 
rated by narrow valleys and occasional plains, 
producing excellent pasture, cover the north- 
ern portion of Ardelan, which is a nominal 
dependency of Persia. The Wall of this 
district, who is also the principal Kurdish 
chieftain, maintains feudal state in the palace 
at Sehnah, which is considered as the capital 
of Kurdistan. The Serai occupies the sum- 
mit of a hill, round which is the town, con- 
taining about 4,000 Sunni, 200 Jewish, and 
50 Nestorian Catholic families. The Kurdish 
districts of Ardelan and Kirmanshah, occupy 
the western limits of Persia, in the space be- 
tween Azerjiban and Luristan and the space 
between the El wand and Zagros ranges. — 
Rich's Kurdistan, Vol, 1, p. 209. Euphrates 
and Tigris, Col. Chesney,p. 215. 

ARDI OR ART.<EI, the name which Hero- 
dotus gives to the Ancient Persians. Baron 
De Bode supposes the town of Ardea in Fars 
near the mountainous region of Ardekan, to 
have been one of the chief towns of the an- 
cient Persians. 

ARDIBEHEST-JASAN. A festival of 
the Parsees, maintained in honour of Ardibe- 
hest Amsaspund, the controlling angel, ac- 
cording to their theology, over their sacred 
fire ; on this day the Parsees crowd their fire- 
temples to offer up prayers to the Supreme 
Being. — Parsees, 61. 
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ARDOISE. Fb. Slate, 

• ARECA. PoBT. Betel-Nu^. 

ARBCA CATECHU. See notice alto 
under Cocoa-nut Palm and Palm-Woods. 

ARECA FAUPEL. GiEBT. Syn. of 
Areca catechu. 

ARECA PALM. Eno. Areca catechu. 

AREESH. Abab. Huts composed of 
reeds, mats and rushes. 

AKEN. Malay. Syn. of the Gomuti. 

AREND. Corruption of Arand. Hind. 
Syn. of Rlcinus communis. — Linn* 

ARENGA. See Gomuto. 

ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. See no- 
tice under Cocoa-nut Palm. 

ARENQUES. Port. Sp. Herrings. 

are NT IS ISLAND, in the Java Sea, is 
in Lat. Ur S. Long. 36' E. 

AREOLATED ERYTHROXYLON. Ery- 
throxylon areolatum. 

ARGAL also ARGOL, also ORGOL. Tar- 

^ ARGEMONE MEXICANA. Sec Cooroo- 1 
koo or Brumadundoo oil, also noticed under 
oil. 

argent. Fb. Silver. 

ARGENTIFEROUS GALENA. See Ga- 
lena. 

ARGENTO. It. Silver. 

ARGENTO VIVO. It. Mercury. 

argentum. Lat. Silver. 

ARGHA, or the Yoni, in Hindu Mytholo- 
gy, is Parvati’s especial emblem ; properly, 
the Argha^ is the cup or circle from whicli 
the Linga rises, its outer edge or rim being 
the Yoni. Argha Patra a boat-shaped vessel 
used in the religious ceremonies, of the Hin- 
dus to contain the Argha, or offering made of 
Tila or Sesamum indicum, cusa-grass, per- 
fumes, flowers, durva-grass and water. These 
vessels are also called Argha, or Patra, as 
also Argha- patra : the first, meaning a boat, 
or vessel : the latter, a cup, or goblet ; re- 
minding us strongly of the Patera of the Ro- 
mans. Patra is also a leaf, especially when 
formed into a cup or drinking vessel, as is 
very commonly done in India ; the plantain 
leaf, of which it has been supposed the aprons 
of our first parents were made, is easily 
formed into a convenient cup, audit is re- 
tained in that shape by a skewer. — Coleman, 
p. 394. 

ARGHANAT-HA, a name of Siva, in al- 
lusion to the Argha's connexion with the 
Linga.i-^CbZe. Myth. Ilind*p. 374. 

ARGHEL LEAVES, used fo adulterate 
Senna. See Cassia. 

ARGILA, also HARGILA. The Adju- 
tant, Kird. Leptoptilus Argila. 

ARGOL. Potasste bi-tartras. 

ARGON OB ARGOND. A mixed race 
resident at Le, half Kashmiris and half Bo- 


tis. The same term in Yarkand, also, is ap- 
plied to half bloods. 

ARGONAUTA VITREUS. See Carina- 
ria. 

ARHAR. Sans.* Cajanus Indicus. 

ARI. Mal. Syn. of husked grain of 
Oryza sativa. — Linn* 

ARI-ALU. Malbal. Syn, of Ficus reli- 
giosa. — Linn. 

ARIA BEPON. Maleal. Syn. of Aza- 
dirachta Indica. 

ARIA ARYA, or ARYAR, according to 
Chevalier Bunsen, in India, means Lord. Its 
original meaning was equivalent to Upper 
Noble. The popular term Ariar is derived 
from it, and means “ Descended from a no- 
ble.'' Ari in Egyptian means “ honorable" 
(in Nefniari). But Ar might mean to plough ; 
for the Arians were originally and essontiidly 
an agricultural, and therefore a peasant race. 
— Bunsen. Latham. 

ARI A NS. This intellectual race, origin- 
ally agricultural, have been uninterruptedly 
masters of the world since the date of the Per- 
sian dominion and the mightiest engine of 
civilisation. In recent years, the researches 
of Chevalier Bunsen, and Professor Wilson, 
seem to prove that much of the earlier history 
of two branches of this race are embodied in 
the Vendidad of the ancient Persians and 
present Parsees and in the Vedas of the Hin- 
doos, According to Dr. Haug, the nucleus 
of the Record, wliich forms the opening to 
the Vendidad or Code of the Fire-worehip- 
ptrs of Iran, dates from the moat ancient 
times, and its contents are the reminiscences 
of the passage of the old Arians into India, 
— in other words, the succession of the foun- 
dation of the fourteen kingdoms, the last and 
most southern of which was the land of the 
five rivers (the Punjab). According to Che- 
valier Bunsen, in the same way that political 
tradition represents that of the Western abo- 
rigines (the Hamites and Shemites) so does 
the Turanian one represent that of the Eas- 
tern tribe in the primeval land. The vast 
climatic change which took place in the north- 
ern countries is attributed in the Bible to the 
action of water. In the other, the sudden 
freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. 
Both may have resulted from the same cause, 
the upheaving of the land by volcanic action, 
elevating portions and depressing into basins, 
such as the Caspian sea. Ten months of 
winter is now the climate of Western 'J'hibet, 
Pamer and Belur, at the present day, and 
corresponds with that of the Altai country, 
and the district east of the Kuenlung, the 
Paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes. therefore, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Arians came. 
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lirherevef the Indians may have fixed the 
dwelling places of their northern ancestors, 
the Uttarvkuru, we cannot venture to place 
the primeval seats of the Arians anywhere but 
on me slopes of the Beltnr Tagh, in the high- 
land of Pamer, between the 40(Ji and 37th 
degress of N. latitude, and 86® and 90® of 
longitude. On this western slope of the 
Belur Tag and the Mustagh (the Tian-Shang 
or Celestial Mountains of the Chinese) the 
Haro-herezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to be 
looked for, which is invoked in the Zenda- 
vista, as the principal mountain and the pri- 
meval source of the waters. At the present 
day, the old indigenous inhabitants of that 
district, and generally those of Khasgar, 
Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent 
highlands, are Tajiks who speak Persian, and 
who are all agriculturists. The Turkomans 
either came after them and settled at a later 
period, or else they are aborigines whom the 
Arians found there. Chevalier Bunsen, fur- 
ther remarks that the opening of that sacred 
code of the Vendidad, contains as certainly 
an historical tradition of the Arians, as does 
the 14th chapter of Genesis an historical ac- 
count of the eldest recorded war between 
Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Fargard is 
divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in con- 
sequence of a natural catastrophe and clima- 
tic changes, the other the subsequent exten- 
sion of the Arian dominions through Eastern 
Central Asia, which terminated in the Pun- 
jab. The following passage contains a ge- 
nuine description of the climate of the pri- 
meval land of the Arians, Iran Proper. There 
Ingromaniyus (Ahriman), the deadly, creat- 
ed a mighty serpent, and snow, the work of 
Deva — ten months of winter are there, two 
of summer. The following passage, which 
is omitted in the Huzuresh or Pehlevi trans- 
lation — and which Lassen considers an inter- 
polation, is irreconcileable with the above. 
The warm weather lasts seven months and 
winter five. The fathers of the Arians, there- 
fore originally inhabited Iran Proper, the land 
of Pleasantness and they left it o^y in conse- 
quence of a convulsion of nature, by which 
a great alteration in the climate was caused. 
When the climate was altered by some 
vast disturbance of nature, the Arians emi- 
grated. They did not however follow the 
course of the Oxus, or they would have come 
in the first instance to Bactria, and not to 
Sogd. Their course, therefore was more 
northerly. Its present climate is precisely 
what the record describes it to have been 
when the changes produced by the above 
commotion took place. It ha^ only two 
months of warm weather. In the course of 


the Arians after their expulsion from the 
primeval country, between Sogdiana and the 
Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four- 
teen countries, as many kingdoms, in the 
whole of the Eastern part of Central Asia 
and India Proper, in the country of the In- 
dus and its confiuents. In the intervening 
countries, they passed amongst the Turani- 
ans (Scythians and Turcomans) and there is 
evidence that the inhabitants whom they 
found in India, were likewise Turanians. The 
main direction of these travellers, was south- 
erly, and on the southern bunk of tbe Caspian 
is a group, the nucleus of the Arian Media. 

Sogdiana in Samarcand^ formed the first 
settlement of the Arians : Sughda, afterwards ' 
spelled Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is 
pre- eminently the countr]? : as being the 
home of the Fire-worshippers. It is in the 
38th degree of latitude, where Mara Kanda 
(Samarcand) is situated, a paradisiacal land, 
fertilized by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and 
Paradise are used synonimously by the later 
writers. The Vendidad (ii. verse 6) says it 
was created as the second best of the regions 
and countries. 

The seco7id settlement teas in Mouru^ (Merv. 
Margiana.) This is Margiana (from the river 
M argue,) now Marghab (Margus- water,) 
Margush in the cuneiform inscriptions : a 
fruitful province of Khorassan surrounded by 
deserts. In the Record, (iii. verse 6,) it is 
described as “ the third best land, the mighty 
and pious Mouru, Marw,). . . .Ahriman creat- 
ed there wars and marauding expeditions.’' 

The third settlement was in Bohhdi (Bac- 
tria.) It (iv. V. 7,) is stated, that the fourth 
best land was the fortunate Bokhdi,) with 
the lofty banner : here Ahriman created buz- 
zing insects and poisonous plants.” Bokhdi 
is certainly Bactria (though Burnouf had 
doubts about it,) the land of the Bactrians. 
Tbe tall plumes” indicate the imperial 
banner (mentioned also by Firdouai,) and 
refer, consequently, to the rime when Bactria 
was the seat of Empire. Up to this time 
nothing is said about Media, though she con- 
quered Babylon in 2234. 

Their fourth settlement (North- 

ern Parthia.) It (v. verse 8.) says “ the fifth 
best land is Nisaya ; there Ahriman created 
unbelief.” This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, fa- 
mous for its breed of horses, commonly called 
Nisa, the renowned district of Northern Par- 
thia, bordering on Hyrkania and Margiana. 
The city of Nism is situated on the Upper 
Oxus. The term ** unbelief” in the record 
signifies the apostacy from pure fire worship. 
Here, therefore, the first schism takes place. 

The fifth settlement in Haroyu (Aria.) Ha- 
reju is Herat, of which frequent mention is 
made tubsequently, and the Herifa of the 
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euneifortn mscriptions. Its name has no 
connexion with the Arians, but comes from 
the river now called **Heri^’ abounding in 
water. The Greek district Aria comprises 
the larger portion of Segestan, and forms 
part of Southern Khorassan*. In the Record 
vi. verse 9,) is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, the pouter out of water, 
here Ahriman created hail and poverty.’* 

The sixth settlement in Vekereta (Segestan). 
This country is the home of Rustem. Dushak 
is the capital of Segestan. To the south east 
of it is the land of the Parikani known to 
the ancients as a part of the Saken country 
(Sakastene). The greater part of it is now 
a desert, but it was once cultivated. Here 
again in the words of the Record, there may 
be allusion to a schism, which, in that case, 
would be the second historical one. The Re- 
cord runs (vii, verse 10.) “ Vekereta, in 

which Duzhaka is situate; there Ahriman 
created the Pairiikka Khnathaiti.” ( Herod. Hi, 
94 Comp, Hitter^ viii, 59, J Recent travellers 
have also found nomadic tribes between Me- 
dia and Gedrosia, who worshipped the Peris 
(Fairies), but were fire-worshippers also. 

The seventh settlement in Urva (Cabul). 
The Record alludes to (in viii. verse II.) 
Urva, proved by Haug to be Cabul, the 
identity of which was previously unknown. 

The eighth settlement in Khnenta (Canda- 
har). (ix. verse 12). “ Khnenta, where 

Vehrkana is situated.” According to Haug, 
by this country, Candahar is to be under- 
stood : Vehrkana cannot be Hyrcania, as is j 
generally supposed, but is the city now call- 1 
ed Urghandab, situated in Candahar. The 
curse of Ahriman was pocderastism, a vice 
known historically to be un-Arian and Tura- 
nian. 

The ninth settlement in Haraqaita (Ara- 
chosia.) (x. verse 13.) Haraqaita, denomi- 
nated the fortunate ; the Harauwatis of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Arachosia of the 
classics. The work of Ahriman here was the 
burying of the dead. Another apostacy 
therefore from the true faith. 

The tenth settlement in Hetvmat (district of 
Helmend.) (xi. verse 14.) “ Hetumat, the 
wealthy, the splendid,” is the valley of the 
present Helmend, the Etymander of the 
classics. The mischief inflicted here by 
Ahriman was the sin of sorcery. 

The eleventh settlement in Ragha (Northern 
Media), (xii. verse 16.) “ Ragha with the 
three races is doubtless the Rhagae of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media,” 
south of Tciieran. This north-eastern por- 
tion of Media includes the passes of the Cas- 
pian. The possession of these passes was a 
protection to the other Arians^ and at the 
same time tiie key to the whole of Media, 


and therefore Persia. The district is called 
also Choann (Qwan). Ahriman established 
here unbelief in the spiritual supremacy of 
Zarathustra — another schism. At all events 
another portion of ancient Arian history. 

The twelfth settlement in Kakhra (Khoras- 
san.) (xiii. verse 17.) Kakhra is held by 
Spiegel and Lassen to be the district of Kih- 
rem mentioned iu Firdousi. Haug identifies 
it with the cities of Karkh in Khorassan. The 
evils done by Ahriman here was the burning 
of the dead. This was therefore an illegal 
practice, like the sin of the Arachosians, who 
were so profane as to bury their dead. All 
this implies the organization of an hierarchi- 
cal power in Sogd and Bactiia, although not 
a sacerdotal caste. 

The thirteenth settlement in V arena (Qhilan), 
(xiv. verse 18). “ Varena with the four cor- 

ners.” Haug has shown it to he Ghilan. The 
curse of Ahriman was irregular menstruation. 

The fourteenth settlement as in Haptu Hin- 
du (Punjab). (\i. verse 19.) The Land of 
the Seven Hindus, that is, the country be- 
tween the Indus and Sutlej, In the Vedas 
the country of the Five Rivers is also called 
the Land of the Seven rivers. The traditi- 
onal Greek names also are seven. The Indus 
and the Sutlej are each formed by the junc- 
tion of two arms, which, in their earlier 
course were independent. According to this 
view it stands thus. 


Indus. 


!'• 

11 . 

III. 

I IV. Hydraotes 


II. Hydaspes. 
III. Akesines. 


1. Kophen (Kubha) 

2. Indus, Upper 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) 

4. Akesines (Asikni) 

5. Hyarotis (Hydraolis, Ira- 
vati-Parusni 

6. Hyphasis (Vipasa) 

7. Saranges (Upper Satadru, J V. Hyphasis. 

Sutlej, Ghara) ) 

But it is not only unnecessary to suppose, 
as Ritter does, that the country extended as 
far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposition 
would be at variance with history. It is now 
ascertained from the Vedas that the Arians 
passed the Sutlej, at a very late period, and 
settled in what is now India. It was not till 
thftir fourteenth settlement after the emigra- 
tion from the primitive country in the north, 
that they passed the Hindu-Kush and the 
Indus. The previous resting places form an 
unbroken chain of the primitive abodes of the 
Arians (the Free or the Land owners). The 
last link in those earlier settlements is the 
land of the Afghans, on the western slope of 
the Hindu-Kush. Lower down to the west- 
ward there is but one settlement necessary to 
secure their previous possessions, namely , the 
two districts of Ghilan and Masandaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more io the north-west (Ghilan and Masan^ 
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daran) forms therefore also a connected 
group. Putting these two groups toge- 
ther, we shall dnd that there is no one 
single fertile district in the whole of 
Eastern Central Asia of which our Arian 
ancestors did not possess themselves, except 
Southern Media and all Farsistan or Persia. 
Now as history exhibits the Arian race spread 
throughout the whole of Media, but as domi- 
nant only in Persia, it follows that Ghilan 
and Masandaraii formed the nucleus of these 
ancient possessions which afterwards became 
so important and celebrated. There cannot 
therefore be a more unfortunate theory than 
the one which makes Persia the original seat 
of Zoroaster and his doctrine. History as 
well as personal observations at the present 
time, supply unequivocal evidence of the Ira- 
nian having been the popular language in all 
these districts. The names in the Vendidad 
moreover, when compared with Sanskrit, 
turn out to be regular ancient formations, al- 
though, like the old Bactrian formations, as 
preserved in India, they have been gradually j 
weakened down. We know, lastly, from the 
inscriptions of the Acheemenidse, several of 
them, which have become historical and geo- 
graphical designations at a later period. It 
is impossible under these circumstances, 
to consider the Vendidad as a modern fic- 
tion, or as a fragment of some geographical 
compendium. The fact of their having sud- 
denly retraced their steps from the south- 
ward, and formed a connected north-eastern 
group about the Caspian Sea, would be 
inexplicable, supposing it to be a fiction. 
See Egypt's Place in Universal History: p, 
from 462 to 467. Of their history while re- 
siding in the Punjab, we must search the 
Vedas. These are generally considered as 
four in number, the Rig, the Yajur the Sama 
and the Athavah, or Atharva, but the last of 
these evidently belongs to a much later age 
than the rest. The hymns of the Rich or Rig 
Veda are repeated entirely in a disjointed 
form in the Sama ; and, with little alterations 
in the Atharva, also, while the Yajur 
contains principally forms of prayer. A 
Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a San- 
hita, or collection of hymns. These hymns 
form the Mantra or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. The Rig, the Sama, and the Yajur 
are the three universally received. The At- 
harva, is of more doubtful authenticity. 
The body of Vedic literature is immense. 
In the Brahmanas, which are considered as 
belonging to the Vedas, moral precepts, reli- 
gious instruction and information are con- 
veyed. Professor Wilson supposes them 
to belong to the 8th century before Christ, 
and they are said to recognise the ^institu- 
tion of caste» Very little is known of these 


works which are less interesting than the 
Sanhitas, as being of later date. The Brah- 
manas are chiefiy liturgical and legendary, 
and in the Upanishads, passing into the 
rationalized state, and becoming metaphysi- 
cal and mystical. It would be difficult to 
find two sets of opinions more absolutely ir- 
reconcileable than Vedic hymns and Vedan- 
tic philosophy. The Sutras (aphorisms) or 
Brahmasutras, the chief authorities of the 
Pantheistic Vedanta school, though much 
later th^n the rest, are still neumonics, as 
also the Vaiseslika or atomic school of Ka- 
nada. This supplementary mass of Vedic 
literature including philosophy, commenta- 
ries, aphorisms, &c., might furnish occupa- 
tion for a long and laborious life. 'Jhe 
Rig- Veda Sanhita is the oldest book known 
to the Hindoos and certainly one of the 
oldest books in the world. Each hymn is 
called a Sukta, of which there are about a 
thousand, arranged into eight Asktakas or 
Khandas^ of unequal extent. Another divi- 
sion is into ten Mandalas^ sub-divided into 
a hundred Anuvakas. Each hymn has a 
Rishi or inspired writer for its author. Por- 
tions of the Rig-Veda have been translated 
by the late F. Rosen, the late M. Langlois, 
and by Professor Wilson, whose labours have 
given us four Asktakas, containing 602 
hymns. And Dr. Muller is producing a com- 
plete one at the expense of the E 1. Com- 
pany. The 3000 pages of large quarto which 
have already appeared, embrace little more 
than half the Sanhita with Sayanas’ Com- 
mentary. The language of the Vedas is not 
Sanscrit in the strictest sense of the term, but 
there is not sufficient difference between it 
and classical Sanscrit, to authorise its being 
called a separate language. The difference is 
not so great as between Anglo-Saxon and 
modern Pinglish, but it is greater than be- 
tween Homers and Demosthenes Greek. 
The names of the Rishis or composers are 
not always given in the body of the hymns, 
and there is nothing to guide the historian or 
clironologist as to their dates. Nevertheless 
good scholars are of opinion that Vedic hymns 
were composed mostly about fifteen centuries 
before Christ, but not committed to writing, 
and therefore not collected until the eighth 
century B. C. With all their difficulties they 
furnish much information regarding the ori- 
gin and early state of the races who are now 
called Hindus. The people among whom 
the Vedas were composed, had evidently 
passed the nomade stage. They had no 
money, and their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, gojats and buffaloes, and the 
cow was the medium of barter. By the Rig- 
Veda (vol. 1, p. 165; vol. 2, pp, 127 and 
225; and vol. 3, pp. 163, 276, 416 and 453), 
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it is evident that the cow was then not rever- 
enced and that the race who composed these 
hymns, were a cow-killing and beef-eating, 
spirit-drinking people. Cow-stealing was a 
great crime. The geography of these hymns 
confirms the theory that the Arlan race mi- 
grated from Central Asia about seventeen 
centuries before Christ, entered India by the 
North West, dwelt during the earliest Vedic 
portion in the Punjab, and migrated or rather 
fought their way into Central India during 
the five centuries that succeeded. From 
the frequent mention of the Sursooty and 
other rivers, we learn that the Punjab was 
the locality of the Vedic Arians. The Mes- 
sagetse occupied precisely that position to 
which the legends of Mount Meru and its 
rivers (amongst the rivers the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus may be clearly traced) point as the 
cradle of the Arian race, and the early men- 
tion of the Sacse (Sakyas) and Bactrians (Ya- 
vanas) as the principal foreign nations, con- 
firms the supposition that the Arian race tra- 
velled southwards from the high lands of 
Central Asia, before entering the Punjab. 
The Arians of the Vedic period were not bar- 
barians or nomades. We have mention in 
their hymns of cities of commerce, merchants, 
sailors, of weapons of wood and iron, of cha- 
riots, of heralds, travellers and inns for their 
accommodation, and even of the vices of a 
primitive civilization. The seat of Vedic 
power, faith and learning was between the 
Jumna and the Indus. They were first 
in the Punjab and Kashmir and afterwards 
in Sind, Guzerat and Delhi. These mi- 
grants into India, in the time of the Vedas, 
were a cow-eating and spirit-drinking peo- 
ple. From the Vedas we learn that they 
had roads and ferries ; bullock carts and 
waggons ; they had carriages and war cha- 
riots drawn by horses, and the carriage, was 
made of wood with brass wheels and iron 
rims and pillars. It had seats and awnings, 
was easy going and sometimes inlaid with 
gold. (Professor Mason, vol. 1, pages 94 and 
175 : vol. 2, pp. 37 and 256.) Iron and steel 
were in use, for there is mention of iron ar- 
mour, of arrows tipped with steel, and Porus 
gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander. They 
Had a knowledge of the sea ; had halls of 
justice and halls and chambers of sacrifice, 
but apparently no temples or images. Wo- 
men held a high social position. The Rishi 
and his wife, converse on equal terms, go 
together to the sacrifice, and practice aus- 
terities together. Lovely maidens go in a 
procession, and grown up daughters remain 
without reproach in their father's house. 
But we read of drunkenness, polygamy, (vol. 
2, p, 17) cheating, gambling, abandoning of 
children, thieves, courtezans and eunuchs. 


Kakshivat, an illustrious Rishi marries ten 
sisters at once, (vol. 2, p. 17), and polyandry 
seems to have prevailed for in an allegory, 
Kakshivat says, “ Aswins, your admirable 
(horses) bore the car, which you had harness- 
ed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of honour, 
and the damsel, who was the prize, came 
through affection to you and acknowledged 
your (husbandship) saying, you are my lords 
(vol. 1, p. 322). — Calcutta Review^ 1859. 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
ordinary calculations as to the date of the crea- 
tion of the world, but regards the ages given 
of the patriarchs to refer not to their years, 
but to certain cycles or eras in use, gives B.C, 
10,000 to 8,000, as the date of the Arian emi- 
gration from the north-east of the primitive 
land, — as the age of the end of the great 
Plutonic disturbances of the earth, and 
climatic changes : and of the formation of the 
stem of the Arian language in its most gene- 
ral sense. From B. C. 8000 to 5000 he gives 
as the period of the gradual separation of the 
Arian races, Germans, Sclaves, Pelasgians. 
B. C. 5000 to 4000, as the date of the gra- 
dual extension of the Irano — Arian race, in 
Central Asia. B. C. 4000, as that of the 
Arian immigration into the Indus country, 
and B. C. 3500 as the age of Zoroasters re- 
form. According to him, their emigration 
from Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after 
they separated from the rest of the Arian 
people, who shaped their course westward, 
took place prior to B. C. 5000, consequently 
before the time of Menes. — Bunsen^ Edin- 
hurgh Reciew^ Calcutta Review, 1 he an- 
cient Arians counted their years by winters, 
as the ancient Saxons did. 'I he systematic 
character of the Arian race must account for 
the completeness of their language. See 
Andhua. Aborigines. Hindu. India. 

ARIA VELA. Maleal. Syn. of Cleome 
viscosa : also Syn. of Polanisia felina D. C. 

ARIDURUM, YELL1KOOD-PA8HA- 
NUM. Tam. Arsenic. 

ARIETIE PUNDOO. Tel. also Vella 
Kai Tam. Plantains. 

ARIKA : GOWGIRD. Pebs. Sulphuric 
Acid. 

ARIKEHLOO. Tel. Paspalum frumen- 
taceum. 

ARINGHE, It. Herrings. 

ARISHTA PMENILA. Sans. Sapindus 
emarginatus. Soap nuts. 

ARISE Tam; Syn. of husked grain of 
Oryza sativa. — Linn^ 

ARISTIDA SETACEA. Linn. Broom 
Grass. 

ARISTOLOCHIA INDICA. See Esar- 
mel. 

ARITA. also RITHA. Mab. Syn of 
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Sapindus emarginatua. Soapnut : Sapiodua 
aaponsria. 

ARITTI poo. Tat. Flower of Mttaa 
paradiaiaca. 

ARITTI PUNDOO. Tel. Ftuit of Muaa 
puadiaiaca. 

ARIUS ARIUS. See labglaaa. 

ARIUS MILITARIS. See Isinglaaa. 

ARIUS TRUNCATUS. See Isinglaas. 

ARIYAPORIYAN. Mil. Antideema 
buniasa 

ARJUNO, Ben. Lageratrsemia Re- 

ginas. 

ARJUN. Ben. Syn. of Pentaptera ar* 
juna. Roxb. Sans. Terminalia alata. T. 
glabra. 

ARK. See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

ARK. Sans. ARKA,al 80 AKUND. Sans. 
Calotropis gigantea. 

ARKALTJ. Tel. Harmala ruta, 

AR-KANTA. Beno. Syn. of Alangium 
hexapetalum. 

ARMAK. Hind. Syn. of Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus. 

ARMEQON, or Durguraz-patnam, in lat. 
44® l\ N, long. 80® 10^ E on the Coroman- 
del coast, was an early settlement of the 
English from which they removed to their ] 
present site of the chief city, Madras, in about 
1728. It is in lat. 14® r N. long. 80® 10’ E. 
It has a shoal off it, of the same name, within 
which is a safe roadstead called Blackwood’s 
harbour.— Hors&ur^A. 

ARMENIA. Ihe upper Euphrates is 
nearly in the centre of that great range of ter- 
ritory called by the ancients Armenia, which 
extended eastward from that river to the 
Caspian Sea, and again westward over a part 
of Asia Minor. The former portion was al- 
most universally known by the name of the 
greater, and the latter by that of the less Ar- 
menia ; but both were sometimes subdivided 
into First, Second, and Third Armenia: a 
fourth division was added by Moses Choro- 
nensis and others. This last division, being 
on the eastern side of the Euphrates, con- 
stitutes in reality part of Armenia Major ; 
while Armenia Minor is confined to the 
country westward of the Euphrates and is 
composed only of the three subdivisions above 
alluded to. Armenia Major in the time of 
its greatest prosperity, extended from 86® 50’ 
to 48® N. Lat.; and eastward, in one direc- 
tion, from 88® to about 48® 40’ E. Long, 
with a surface of nearly 84,756 square miles 
of diversified country. Strabo makes it 200 
schoens long by 100 wide, which would give 
a much greater superficies. Lib. xi. p.* 580. 
The general limits of this territory will pro- 
bably be best understood by considering the 
Bttphrates to be its western bounaary from 
Sumtiiat until a few miles south of ErMn- 


gan, where the boundary quits the river, and 
preserves the direction of Tarabuzfin, till it 
meets the mountains southward of Qumish 
Khanah. — CoL Chesney Euphrates Expedi* 
Hont p. 94. The populations to whom the 
term Armenian is now applied, call them- 
selves Haik. Their chief occupancies are the 
Turkish province of Erzerum, and the Russian 
district of Erivan, and in Erivan the patriarch 
resides. They are now under the sway of Rus- 
sia, Persia and Turkey, but they are found in 
all eastern countries ; 37,676 are in European 
Russia alone, and one important settlement 
of them in Venice, that of the Mechitarist 
monks on the island of St. Lazarus. In 
figure the Armenians have been likened to 
the Jews, the Turks and the Afghan. They 
evince great commercial aptitude, and are 
bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their 
conversion there were fire worshippers. Many 
of them now are Nestorians, some are Ro* 
manists. The language of the present day 
has affinities with the Iron, and Persian, 
Arabic, Syrian and Turk. — LatharfCs Des* 
criptive Ethnology, 

ARNA. Sans, a wild male buffalo. AR- 
NI, female. Also a forest dried cowdung. 

ARNA MANOPONDU. Tam. Syn. of 
Sida acuta, Bubm. 

ARNEE SULLAH. See Cloths. 

ARNELLI PULLUM. Tam. Cicca dis- 
ticha. ARANELLI. Tam. Syn. of Cicca 
disticha. — Linn, 

ARNATTA TREE. Eng. Syn. of Bixa 
Orellana. See Dyes. 

AROODA. Tam. Rue. 

AROONA CHITRACA. Sans. Plumba- 
go rosea. 

AROOSHA. Callicarpa cana (Verbena- 
cese.) Fibre of Chittagong. 

AROSTIGMA, BENGALENSE, Miguel 
Syn. of Ficus Bengalensis.— Zmn. 

ARPAKHSAD, ARRAPAKHITIS i, e. 
the primeval land of the Kasdim (Chaldees), 
the frontier mountains of Armenia towards 
Assyria. The Arphaxad of scripture is the 
district of Arrapakhitis, and was the start- 
ing point of the settlements and reminiscen- 
ces of the race of Abraham. It is one of 
the south-western slopes of the mountain 
range, by which the primeval seat of the hu- 
man race was surrounded, and on which the 
inhabitants of the northern plains took refuge 
in their flight. It was however to that half 
of it, to the westward of their original resi- 
dence, that the Semitic races as a body re- 
sorted, and these settlers, who became so 
promiaent a feature in history, successively 
advanced westward from Arphaxad, the start- 
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ing point of the Abrahamitic reminiscences. 
-^Chevalier Bunsen : Chesney's Euphrates. 

AROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM, Miguel. 
Syn. of Ficus religiosa. — Linji. 

ARRA, Lhopa, Arrack prepared from 
Chong. 

ARRACAN, a maritime province on the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, adjoin- 
ing Chittagong ; acquired by the British in 
1826; for an ancient account of it, See Jls. 
Journal 1824, Vol. XVII. 342. — Dr. Buist's 
Catalogue. 

ARRACK. See Cocoa-nut*Palm. 
ARRACK. Hind. 

ARRACK, RACK. Ger. Arrack. 

ARRAGONITE. Calcareous Spar. 

ARREMUTIMARUM. Tam. Pentaptera 
coriacea. 

ARROA ISLANDS, from near the paral- 
lel of 2® 48* to 2® 56* N, and in Long. 100® 
38* E. consist of several small islands and 
rocks lying midway between the Sumatra 
shore and the extensive banks called the 
North Sands. They are known as the Round, 
the Long or Great, and the Western Arroa. 
— Horsburgh. 

ARROE or ARRU ISLANDS, extend 
from Lat. 7® 0* to Lat. 5® 52* S. and in 
Long 133® 56* E., for upwards of 100 miles I 
N. and S. and lie between the Timor Laut- i 
group and the S. W. Coast of new Guinea. 
They are a closely packed group, distant 
about sixty miles from the south-west coast 
of New Guinea, and extending over a space 
of one hundred miles in length, and between | 
forty and fifty miles in breadth. On the 
eastern side of the group are found banks of 
sand and mud, stretching far out to sea, 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. The trepang or sea-slug, 
which, when cured, is an article of great con- 
sumption in China, where it is much used as 
a delicacy for the table, exists in great abund- 
I ance on these banks, which also furnish pearl- 
oysters of two varieties, namely, the large 
oyster, whose shell is the mother-o*-pearl 
shell of commerce, and the smaller variety in 
which the seed-pearls are found. Some of 
the more eastern islands contain limestone 
caverns, within which the small swallow con- 
structs the edible birds' nests of commerce, 
also an article in great demand for the mar- 
kets of China, where it is said to be worth 
its weight in silver. These circumstances, 
coupled with the industrious habits and 
friendly disposition of the islanders, have led 
to the group becoming a great resort for 
traders from the western parts of the Archi- 
pelago, including natives of Java and Celebes, 
Chinese, and even Europeans, who bring large 
quantities of manufactured goods and other 
articles suited to the tastes of the inhabitants. 


The latter have consequently become the 
most wealthy and prospero^is of all the na- 
tive tribes of the neighbouring seas. The 
Arru islanders bear a strong personal resem- 
blance to the aborigines of Port Essington ; 
indeed on several occasions in which natives 
from the neighbourhood of the late settle- 
ment visited the islands in European vessels, 
they were considered by the Armans as be- 
longing to some remote part of their own 
group. But the Arruans also possess so many 
characteristics in common with the Outanatas 
of the opposite coast of New Guinea, that it 
will be necessary to include, them in a gene- 
ral account of the Papuans. The ports fre- 
quented by the foreign trading-vessels are all 
in the north-western part of the group, where 
the people are evidently of a mixed race, the 
natural result of strangers from the west hav- 
ing married and settled among them during 
an intercourse which appears to have extend- 
ed over several centuries. Their hair is usual- 
ly black and strongly curled Like the 
I African Somalis, they wash it with wood- 
* ashes or lime-water, which impart to it a 
I lightish colour and cause it to appear rough, 
both these peculiarities being considered very 
tasteful by the Alfoers as well as by the Pa- 
puans. The Arruans are taller and more 
muscular than the Malays and Bughis of 
Celebes, but are inferior in proportions, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans. 
The usual height of ; he men is from five feet 
four inches to five fett eight inches, and there 
is a great inclination to slimness about the 
, lower extremities among the taller men, sora^ 
of whom attain the height of six feet. Vor- 
kay, an inland lying exposed to the ocean at 
the south-eastern extremity of the group, is 
of great importance from the pearl fishery. 
At a distance of eight miles to the eastward, 
lie several small islands, between which and 
Yorkay the trepang banks are situated. At 
low water, hundreds of men, with their 
wives and children, may be seen wading 
from Yorkay towards these isles (the water 
being only two or three feet deep,) carrying a 
basket at their backs, and having in their 
hands a stick, provided with an iron point. 
When the water is deeper than this, they make 
use of canoes. For fishing on the banks 
situated at a greater distance, the Alfoers use 
a prahu, constructed for the purpose, in which 
embark their entire families. These vessels 
have a very strange appearance. They have 
great beam, and the stern runs up into a high 
curve, while two planks project forward from 
the bows. The family resides in three or 
four huts composed of atap^ or Nipa fruti- 
cans leaves, erected within the vessel, and 
a railing runt entirely found it, apparent- 
ly to prevent the children from falling over- 
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board. The prahu is propelled by a large 
sail made of rushes, which folds up like a fan 
(in a similar manner to the sails of a Chinese 
junk), set upon a tripod mast of bamboos, 
while it is steered with two rudders. Two 
other masts are also erected, which answer 
no purpose but that of displaying several 
small flags. The pearl fishery is thus carri- 
ed on. The trader makes an agreement (for 
the oysters) for so much a hundred, paying 
in advance a certain quantity of arrack, 
cloth, &c. When the price is agreed on, the 
fisher goes to the bank and dives for the oys- 
ters, which are mostly small and black, in 
from twenty-four to thirty feet water, selecting 
the best he can And. The diving is attended 
v^ith much difficulty and danger, as, from the 
time he remains under water, the blood often 
bursts from the nose and mouth of the diver, 
while he is also liable to be destroyed by the 
numerous sharks which are to be found there. 
Had circumstances not called Mr, Earl to 
England in the early part of 1835, he intended 
to have visited the Arru Islands, and the north 
coast of Australia, taking several Badju boats 
and their entire crews with him, for the pur- 
pose of procuring trepang and tortoiseshell. 
In engaging these people it is necessary 
to pay off their debts, and, free from this in- 
cumbrance, they will readily proceed to any 
part of the Archipelago. Whenever the 
north-west coast of Australia shall be colo- 
nized by Europeans, the settlement will And 
in the Badjusan industrious maritime popu- 
lation, whose labours cannot fail to prove of 
the utmost importance.— Afr. EarV^ Indian 
Archipelago and Papuans. 

ARTESIAN FIRE-SPRINGS in CHI- 
NA. — According to the statement of the Mis- 
sionary Imbert, the Fire-springs, “ Ho-tsing*' 
of the Chinese, which are sunk to obtain a 
carburetted-hydrogen gas for salt- boiling, far 
exceed the European artesian springs in depth. 
These Are-springs are very commonly more 
than 2,000 feet deep ; and a spring of conti- 
nued Aow was found to be 3,197 feet deep. 
This natural gas has been used in the Chi- 
nes province Tse-tschuan for several thou- 
sand years ; and portable gas” (in bam- 
boo canes) has for ages been used in the city 
of Khiung-tscheu. More recently, in the vil- 
lage of Fredonia, in the United States, such 
gas has been used both for cooking and for 
illumination . — Curiosities of Science^ p, 118. 

ARROW-HEADED IPOM.EA. See Ipo- 
maea. 

ARROW-ROOT. See notices under Cur- 
cuma angustifolia ; Food ; Marantaceae ; Ma-^ 
ranta arundinacea ; Curcuma leucorrhiza, 
also Curcuma rubescens. ^ 
.^KROW.ROOT-KALUNG. Tjlm. Ar- 
rpfrroot. 


ARROZ. PoBT. Sp. Rice. 

ARRUB-UL-8ALIB. Abab. Solanum 
nigrum, S.dulcamara. 

ABSACIDIAN kings of Armenia, accord- 
ing to Moses of Chorene, reigned from B. C. 
130 to A. D. 460, when the Armenian king- 
dom was extinguished.— Thomas* Prinsep p. 
300. 

ARSENEO UXENO. It. Arsenic. 

ARSENIC, OXYDE NATIFF. Fb. 
Arsenic. 

ARSINA. Can. Turmeric. 

ARSIS RUGOSA Lour. Syn. of Orewia 
microcos. — Linn. 

ARTAMUS FASCUS. Toddy Shrike, 
feeds on the flies and insects that hover near 
to the luscious juice of the Palmyra palm. 

ARTAMUS LEUCORHYNCHOS. See 
Swallow Tribe. 

ARTEMISIA. Southern wood. 

ARTEMISIA MADERASPATANA. 
VViLLD. Syn. of Grangea Maderaspatana 
Poir. 

ARTIFICIAL HATCAING OF Eggs, 
Fish, Pearls. See Eggs, Pearls, Fish. 

ARTOCARPUS. See Chowat Kurnat, 
Dyes, 

ARTOCARPUS HETEROPHYLLA. 

I Lam. Syn. of Artocarpus integrifolius. 

ARTROCARPUS INTEGRIFOLI A. Jack 
Tree. See also Furniture, also Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

ARTROCARPUS PUBESCENS. See Eer- 

pilakai. 

ARUGAM-PILLU. Tam. Syn. ofCyno- 
don dactylon. PxBs. 

ARUGO. Verdigris. See Copper. 

ARUGUM. Malbal. Syn. of Agrostis 
linearis. 

ARULI. Hind. Syn. of Emblica oflici- 
nalis, Osert. 

ARUM^GYPTIACUM. Rumph. Syn. 
of CoJocasia antiquorura. — Schott, 

AHUM CAMPANULATUM. Roxb. Syn. 
of Amorphophallus campanulatus. 

Kunda or Kulla. Sans, I 01. Benq. 

Manchi Kunda. Tel. [ 

This species is much cultivated in the North- 
ern Circars, and highly esteemed for the whole- 
someness, and nourishing quality of the roots. 
It deserves to be called the Telinga potato. 
The usual time of cultivation is immediately 
after the first rains, in June. A very rich 
loose soil suits it best, where the swelling of 
the root meets with little obstruction and 
where tbey draw the greatest nourishment, 
for which reason it requires to her very well 
and repeatedly ploughed. The small tubero- 
sities that are found in the larger roots, are 
what they employ for sets, and are planted in 
the manner potatoes are in England, and 
about the same distance from one another. 



ARZUN. 


ASCLEPIAS TENACISSIMA. 


In twelve months they are reckoned fit to be 
taken up for use. The larger roots will then 
weigh, if the soil has been good and the sea- 
son favourable, from four to eight or more 
pounds each, they keep well if they are kept 
dry, and are by the natives employed as food, 
in the same manner hr the common yam.— 
RoanhurgKs Flora Indica, Vol, 3, pp. 609-10. 

ARUM COLOCASlA. Linn, Coco or 
Eddoes, Kaladi Malay. Syn. of Colocasia an- 
tiquorum. — Schott, 

ARUM ESCULENIUM. 


Esculent root. Enq. 
liacine aliinentaire- Fa. 
Essbare Wursal. Oe&. 
Native name Sooru7i. 


Atl^ea, absen-ul fil-AuAB. 
ituchoo (loo). Peks. 
Qhoyan Indian & Cashm 
The root somewhat 


resembles a pine apple, but it is globular. 
It is used by the natives instead of yams : it 
is rather coarse. Arum escuhntum is much 


cultivated by the natives nt Bombay who 
make use of the tubers in their curries, &c. — 
Graham in Thompson's Records of General 
Science^ VoL IV. p 38. 


ARUM INDICUM. Louk. Syn. of Co- 
locasia Indies. — Roxh, 

ARUM NYMPHJEFOALIUVI. Roxb. | 
Syn. of Colocasia nymphmfolia. — Roxh, 
ARUM ORIXENSE. Roxb. Syn. of 
Typhonium Orixense— *S'c'Ao^^. 

ARUM RUMPHII. Gaxtdi. Syn. of 
Amorphophallus campanulatus. 

ARUM TRILOBATUM. Loue. Syn. 
of Typhonium Orixense. — Scohtt, 

ARUM ZEYLANICUM. Commel. Syn. 
of Amorphophallus campanulatus. 

ARUN, in Hindu Mythology, the son of 
Kasyapa and Vinata, the brother of Garuda, 
and the charioteer and harbinger of Surya. 
He is thus described as the dawn, and as a 
handsome youth without thighs or legs. — 
See Surya, Myth, Hind p, 374. 

ARUN A. Bei^g. Syn. of Rubia cordi- 
folia. Linn. 


ARUNDO CARCA, 

Nul also Nultoora, Hind. 

The culms are used in making baskets.. 
See Graminacese, also Carex arenaria. 

ARUNDO BAMBOS. Linn. Syn. of 
Bambosa arundinacea, also Linn. Syn. of 
Bambosa spinosa. 

ARUNDO ROXBURGHII. Kth. Syn. 
of Ampbidonax karka. 

ARUS, also ASGaNDA, also ANIS. 
Hind. Syn. of Adhatoda vasica. 

ARUZ. Abab. Rice. 

ARVrX, Hind. Arum colocasia. 

ARZAN. Pees. Panicum pilosum. — 
Roxh 

ARZENIE, in lat. 24® 40’ N. Ion. 52® 42’ 
E., an island mile long on the S. side of 
the Persian gulf. — Horsburgh, 

ARZUN. Pees. Miei;.et. See Setarla 
Italica. 


ASAP. Aeab. Capparis spinosa. 

A SAN. Sans. Terminalia alata, also 
T. tomentosa. 

AS-GANDH, or ISGANDH. Sans. Phy- 
sails fiexuosa. 

ASAFETIDA. Sp. Asafoetida. 

ASAFaniDA. Lat. Fe. Ferula Per- 
sica ; Asafoelida. 

ASAM KA PHAL. Duk. Var. of Mango. 

AS AN A. Mae. Syn, of Briedelia spi- 
nosa. 

ASANA PELA MARAM. Tam. Syn. 
of Anjeli wood tree. 

ASAR-I-SHARIF. Aeab. Hind. Pees. 
Amongst Mabomedans, Relics of their pro- 
phet, such as the hair of his beard, &c. 

ASaKOON. Aeab. Asaiabacca. 

ASARY POOLI MARUM. Tam. Sti- 
lago diandra. 

ASCAllIDIA INDICA. Cass. Syn. of 
Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd. 

ASCIDIA. See Tunicata. 

ASC'LEPIACE-^. See notices of under 
Dogbanes, Pergularia odoratissima, Tweedia. 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, Cynanchum, Mars- 
denia tenacissima, Stapelia Buffonia. 

ASCLEPIAS.' See Calotropis. 

ASCLEPIAS ACIDA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Sarcostemma brevistigma. — Wight, 

ASCLEPIAS ANNULARIA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Holastemma Rheedii, 8pr. 

ASCLEPIAS AP^YLLA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Sarcostemma brevistigma. — Wight. 

ASCLEPIAS ASTHMATICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Tylophora asthmatica.— -TP’, and A, 

ASCLEPIAS CONVOLVULACEA. 
Heeb. Heyne. Syn. of Holastemma Rheedii, 
Spr. 

ASCLEPIAS ECHINATA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Dsemia extensa. — R. Brown. 

ASCLEPIAS GIGANTEA. Willd, Syn. 
of Calotropis gigantea. Brown. See notice 
under Dyes. 

ASCLEP/ AS GIGANTEA. Syn. of Ca- 
lotropis procera. 

ASCLEPIAS MICROPHYLLA. Roxb. 
Syn, of Pentatropis microphylla,— IF. and A, 

ASCLEPIAS PENDULA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Hoyak pendula. — Writ and Arnott. 

ASCLEPIAS procera. See Calotro- 
pis procera. 

ASCLEPIAS PSEUDOSARA. Vab. la- 
tifolia, Roxb. Syn. of Hemidesmus Indicus. 
— R Broion. 

ASCLEPIAS PUBESCENS. Wall. Syn* 
of Tylophora asthmatica. — W.andA, 

ASCLEPIAS RHEEDII. W. and A. 
Syn. of Hoyapendula. — Wight and Arnott. 

ASCLEPIAS SYRIAC A. See Dogbanes. 
ASCLEPIAS TENACISSIMA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Marsdenia tenacisssma. — W. and A, 



A«OKA. 


ASPIDIOT SHIELDED SAUEIANS. 


ASCLEPIAS TENUIFLORA. Roxb. 

Syn. of Pentatropismicrophylla. — IF. md A, 

ASCLEPIAS TINCTORIA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Marsdenia tinctoria. — Brown, 

ASCLEPIAS TINGENS. See Dyes. 

ASCLEPIAS TOMENTOSA. Hebb. 
Mabi. Syn. of Marsdenia tenacissima.— - W, 
and A, 

ASCLEPIAS VOMITORIA Koek. Syn. 
ofTylophora asthmatica. — W, and A. 

ASELLUS. See Cod Liver Oil. 

ASFALT. Rus. Bitumen. 

ASF ALTO. Sp. Bitumen. 

ASFEIDAJ. Arab. White Lead. 

ASGUND. Duk. Syn. of Physalis som- 
nifera, var. P. fiexuosa, Necs. 

ASHKANIAN KINGS. See Persian 
kings. 

ASHOK. Sans. Jonesia asoca. 

ASHRE. A grove. The groves in which 
the ancient Sabeeans worshipped. — De Bode. 

ASHRUFFI. See Silver coinage. 

ASH-SHOURA. — ? Limonia pentaphylla. 

ASHTANGA BAND A DandawataHindu 
reverential salutation, consisting of the pros- 
tration of the body with the application of 
eight parts — the forehead, breast, hands, 
knees and insteps of the feet, to the ground. 

ASHUR. Arab. Calotropis gigantea. 

ASHUR KHANAH. Pers. Hind Syn. 
Ten day houses, where the ceremonials of 
the Mohurrum are celebrated. 

A8HWAGUNDA. Benq. Syn. of Phy- 
salis eomnifera, var. P. flexuosa, Nees. 

ASHWLTH. Beng. Syn. of Ficus reli- 
giosa, — Lifin, 

ASIA ISLANDS, in the Gillolo Passage, 
are three low level islands the most south- 
westerly of them being in lat 1 ® 0^ N. and 
24 miles N. E. of Aiou Islands. — Horshurgh. 

ASIATIC OR ORIENTAL SOCIETIES 
ore found in almost every country of Europe 
and in each of the Presidency towns of In- 
dia, most of which publish journals. The 
Asiatic researches commenced in 1783, with 
Warren Hastings as patron, and Sir William 
Jones and Charles Wilkins on the commit- 
tee : they concluded with its 20th volume in 
1839, but are continued in the Journal of the 
same society. 

ASIATIC PENNY-WORT. Eng, Syn. 
of Hydrocotile Asiatica.-— Ztww. 

ASINUS POLYDON. See Horse. 

ASINUS EGUIOIDES. See Horse. 

ASKHUR. Arab. Lemon Grass. 

ASL*XJ8'SUS. Arab. Syn. of root of 
Glycyrrhizaglabra ; Liquorice. 

ASOG. Sans. Uvaria longifolia; 

ASOK. Sans. Jonei^ia asoca. 

ASOKA OR PYADASI, Grandson of 
Chandragupta. Immediately on his father’s 
demise, he seized the government and gave 


orders. for the slaughter of all his brothers 
save Tishya, who was born of the same mo- 
ther, and immediately applied his whole ener- 
gies to the achievement of military glory. In 
the short space of four years, he reduced the 
whole of northern India from the mountains 
of Kashmir to the banks of the Nerbudda, and 
from the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal, but afterwards became a convert 
to the Buddhist religion. He distributed 
throughout the chief cities of India, the re* 
lies of Sakya, which had been collected by 
Ajatasatra and deposited in one large stupa 
at Rajagriha, and he erected a great number 
of Veharas or Buddhist monasteries. He also 
issued numerous edicts, which he engraved 
on massive rocks and stone pillars. The old- 
est of these are found at Dhauli in Kutack ; 
at Girnar in Guzerat and at Kapurdigiri near 
Peshawur, and in all these, he styles himself 
Priyadarsi, “ the beloved of the Devas,’' 
though Professor Wilson, even doubts this 
identity of Asoka with the Priyadarsi who 
published the edict. Asoka defeated Antio- 
chus and graved in the Pracrita an account of 
his victory on certain rocks. Asoka died 
B. C. 222, after a long and prosperous reign 
of forty-one years. — Thomae^ Prinsep^s in- 
dian Antiquities^ Cunningham^ s Bhilsa Topes, 

ASOKA. The Asoka^ Jonesia Asoka^ in 
Hindu religion is a shrub consecrated to 
Mahadeva: men and women of all classes 
ought to bathe, on a particular day, in some 
holy stream, especially the Brahmaputra, and 
drink water with buds of the Asoka floating 
in it : this shrub is planted near the temples 
of Siva, and grows abundantly in Ceylon. 
Sita is said to have been confined in a grove 
of it while in captivity by Ravana : other re- 
lators say she was confined in a place, or 
house, called Asoewan.— CWcmaw’s Mytho- 
logy, 

ASOKA CHETTU. Tel. Guatteria 
longifolia. 

ASPALATHUS indices. Linn. Syn. 
of Indigofera aspalathoides. Vahl. 

ASPARAGUS BEAN. See Dolichos Si- 
nensis. 

ASPARAQEJE. See Dracaena. 

ASPERGILLUM CLAVAGELLA. See 
Tubicolidae. 

ASPERGILLUM JAVANUM. See Tu- 
bicolidae. 

ASPHOTA. See Jasminum. 

ASPHALTO. Port* Bitumen. 

A8PHALTUM. Lat. Mineral Pitch : Bi- 
tumen. 

ASPHALTUM PUNJABINUM, See A«- 
pbalt. 

ASPHALTUM SELAJIT. See Asphalt. 
ASPIDIOT SHIELDED SAlTRlANS ; 
See CrocodilidsB. 



ASTERIA OF PLINY. ASWAMEDHA. 


ASPLENIUM RADIATUM. See Perns. 

ASS. The wild Ass of the Runn of Cutch, 
is alluded to in Job. ‘‘Who has sent out 
the wild Ass free ? or who hath loosed the 
bands of the wild Ass ? Whose house I 
have made in the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwelling. He scomelh the multi- 
tude of the city, neither regardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range of the 
mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing/’ 

ASAM OR ASSAM, anciently Kamrup. 
The best authority is a native history (‘ As- 
sam Buranji’) by Huliram Dhaikiyal Phukan, 
of Gohati, who, after bringing down the ge- 
nealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir 
(Dharmapala) says he invited brahmins from 
Gaur to his court, north of the Brahmaputra, 
gives the following dynasties : 

a. Brahmaputra dynasty, reigred 240 years. 
After A. D. 1478, Assam was divided into 
twelve petty states, and in 1498, was invaded 
by Diilal Ghazi, son of Hoossain Shah. 

h. The Indrayansa (Indu) dynasty reigned 
from A I). 1330 to 1780, with the interregnum 
caused by the invasion of Hoossain Shah. 
Chukapa, became independent in 1230, and 
spread conquests and was named Asama (un- 
equalled), hence Assam). The language 
spoken, the Assamese, is almost or identically 
the same as the Bengali — Prinsep's Antiqui- 
ties hy Thomas^ p, 273. The valley of Asam 
and its bordering hills are remarkable for 
the number of populations which they con- 
tain. Amongst these are the Bodo or Borro 
of Asam and Cachar, Garo, Kasia, Mikir, Ak^*, 
Dofla, Abor, Miri, Bor.-Abor, Mishmi, Mut- 
tuk, Singhpo, Jili, Nagas, Changlo, Bhot, 
Kuki. On the south is bounded by the Garo, 
Kasia and Jaintia hills, then the lands of the 
Nagas in north Cachar and Naogong : then 
those of the Singhpo up to the great bend of 
the Brahmaputra. All their native popula- 
tions are more or less akin to the peoples 
of the Burmese empire. — Latham's Descrip^ 
tive Ethnology. 

ASSAMESE ROOT. Copis teta* 

ASSARE'r. Fr. Asarabacca. 

AS TA. See Patoo. 

ASTANA. Hind. A threshold: a fa- 
kirs residence. 

ASSXJR. This Semitic race settled origi- 
nally on the upper Tigris, but to the East cf 
that r iver, in the modern Kurdistan. It was 
the stem of the empire of Ninus on the upper 
Tigris. — B<>nsen, 

ASTARAK. Arab. Hind. Pers. Storax. 
ASTARKHI. Arab. Syn. of Red Or- 
piroent. 

ASTERACE.®. Sec Chrysanthemum. 

ASTERIA OF PLINY, The star rubies of 


the moderns, are found at Ratnapoora in 
ceylon. 

ASTOLA island. Aptallah or Sunga- 
deep, in Lat. 25‘> T N. Lon. 63® 47’ B. on 
the south coast of Persia, is 3 miles long and 
of moderate height. Horsburgh. 

ASTMABAYDA. Sans. Illecebrum la- 
natum. 

ASTRAGALUS. See Gum tragacanth, 
also Tragacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS ARISTATUS. See Tra- 
gacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS CUEllCUS. See Tra- 
gacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS DICKSONIl. See tra- 
gacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS GUMMIFEU. See Tra- 
gacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS VERUS. See Traga- 
canth. 

ASTKUCK. Guz. Hind. Gum Am- 
moniac. 

ASTZ : NATRON. Ger. Soda. 

ASUL ATUL. Hind. Tamarix orien- 
talis. 

A SUN. Mar. Syn. of Briedelia spi- 
nosa. 

ASUR. Sans. A demon. 

ASURAS. Sans. Strength or Lordship, 
a word of uncertain etymology, perhaps from 
Assur, as above ; or the god Ashur, perhaps 
from Ahuramasda, (Ormuzd.) The Asuras 
evidently were a nation with whom the immi- 
grant Arians came in conflict, and have been 
described in Hindu mythology as demons. 

ASWAD. El-Aswad-ibn*Kaab, of the 
time of Mahomed, was the chief of the tribes 
of A ns, in Arabia, and a man of eloquence : 
he embraced Mahomedanism and again se- 
ceded, to set up a religion of his own. He 
was slain on the instigation of Mahomed, 
shortly before the demise of the latter. 

ASWAMEDHA in Hindu mythological 
religion, the sacrifice of a horse. The san- 
guinary part of this ceremony would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colebrooke, appear like that of 
the parushamedha or human sacrifice^ to be 
merely nominal, the horse, after certain cere- 
monies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, however, 
states that he was liberated only for a twelve- 
month, wdien he was again taken, and being 
I magnificently caparisoned, was, after various 
preliminary proceedings, slain by the hota or 
priest. He who qfiers a hundred sacrifices 
of a horse is entitled to the throne of Indra. 
— Cole Myth. Hind, p. 374. But in the 
Rich Veda, are two hymns, describing the 
sacrifice of the horse, which leaves no doubt 
that the early ritual of Hinduisrn did autho- 
I rise this sacrifice as a burnt offering to the 
gods. As however, these two, in all the 
body of hymns in the Rich Veda, alone 
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ATEES. 


ATTU NATTE. 


relate ta it, it may be inferred that even ATEES also ULSEE. Hxnb. Flax, 
then, the rite was falling or had already ATHAMANTHA. AJOWAN. Wa.lx. 
fallen into disuse. As described in theRich Syn. of Ptychotis ajwan D. C. 

Veda, it bears a less poetical, a more barba- ATHANASIUS NIKITIN, A citizen 
ric character, and it may have been a relic of of Tver who about the year 1470, in the time 
an ante-vedic period, imported from some of Ivan III, visited the kingdoms of the 
foreign region, possibly from Scythia, where Dekhan and Golcondah, but is reported to 
animal victims, and especially horses were have died on his return, before he reached 
commonly sacrificed. See as to the sacrifice Smolensk. The record of his voyage was 
of the Cow, under Cow also Lakshomu written by himself, and delivered to the Diak 
AS WIN. In Hindu Mythology, the phy- a kind of Secretary of State to the Grand 
siciana of the gods and seemingly correspond- Duke . — India in the Xbth Cent 
ing to the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. ATHI THRIPELI. MaleaIi. Syn. of 

ASSYRIA, The term assigned by Hero- Pothos officinalis, 
dotias to the Assyrian dominion in Upp?r ATI-MARUM. Tam. Syn. of Ficus ra- 
Asia, is as we know, 520 years. The Assyri- cemosa. Linn. 

an empire came to an end in B. C 1273. The ATI-MERALU. Maleal. Syn. of Fi- 
territory of Authur (from Asshur, Shem's son) cus excelsa. Wall. 

was originally of small extent, and formed the ATINAR. Tam. Syn. of fibre of Bau- 
seoond part of the kingdom usurped by the hinia tomentosa. 

giant warrior, Gen. x. 11,12, who built, or ATI-OLU. Maleal. Syn. of Ficus ra- 
or rather restored the three cities, Relioboth, cemosa. Linn. 

Calah, and Resen, besides the capital. Nine- j ATISH BaZI. Guz. Hind. Pees. 

veh. The ruins of the latter city are suffici- ! Fireworks. 

ently known to the general reader, from the | ATI-TIPLI. Tam. Syn. of Scindapsus 

descriptions of Rich, Ainsworth, and earlier j officinalis, Schott. 

travellers. They are in Assyria Proper, on ATLASS. Gee. Satin. 

the left bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, ATMAGUPTA. Sans. Cowhage. 

and the natives still call them by th^ original ATMOSPHARISCHE LUFT. Gee. Syn. 

name. Euphrates and Tigris . — CoL Chesneg of Atmospheric Air. 

119. ATRAMENTUM. Lat. Ink. 

ASYSTASI A COROMAN DELI ANA. See ATROPa MANDRAGORA. Linn. 

Vegetables of Southern India. See Mandrake. 

AT. Sans, also ATA Beng. Hind. An- ATRIPLEX HETERANTHERA. See 
nona squamosa or custard apple. Vegetables of Southern India. 

ATA CHIKA. Maleal Syn. of fruit of ATROPA MANDRAGORA. Linn. Man- 
Anona squamosa. drake. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI. Tel. Syn. of Boer- ATROPIA. See Henbane seed, 
baavia procumbens. ATTA. Guz. Hind. Meal ; wheaten 

AT-ALARI. Tam. Syn. of Polygonum flour, 
barbaium. ATTADI. Cyng. Chiretta. 

ATA MARM. Maleal, Unona dis- ATTAl-KAI. Tam. Ficus racemosa. 
color. ATTALEA FUNIFERA. Coquilla nuts : 

ATAP. Malay. Nipa fruticans. A Piaoaba. 
thatch is made of the fringe of this palm ATTAR, also ATR, also UTR. Aeab. 

leaves, doubled down and sewed on sticks or Atr. Otto. 

lathes of bamboo. A I’TI MARUM. Tam. Ficus glomerata. 

ATASI. Sans. Flax. Linum usita- ATTEI. Tam. Leeches, 

tissimum. ATTHA MARUM. Maleal. Anona 

ATASH KHOAR. Pees. Tetrao rufus. — squamos^i. 

Linn. ATTICA MAMMEDI VAYROO. Tel. 

ATCHA-MARUM. Tam. Ebony. Boerhaavia diandria. 

ATCHA-MARUM. Tam. Bauhinia ra- ATTICA MAREDIE VARYSOO ? Tbl. 

cemosa. Boerhaavia tuberosa. 

ATCHA WOOD. Anglo Tam. Syn. ATTI PULLUM. Tam. Ficus racemosa. 

of Diospyrus ebenaster. ATTIKA MAMEDDEE. Tel. Boerbaa- 

ATEES. Hind. Aconitum heterophyl* via diandria. 
lum. ATTOK and HURDWAR COAL. See 

ATEES. Hind. See. Aconitum hete- Coal, 

rophyllum, ; ATU. Sans. Kamdeo. 

ATEES also TISI also MUSHINA.H^nd. ATTU NATTE. Tam. .^schynomene 

and Beng. Linum usitatisnmum. aspera. 



AVA ARDUI SUR JASAN. 


avatar. 


ATTU KEDASA. Maleal* J5il«chyno* 
mene aspera. 

ATURIA. See Hydridce. 

ATURIA BELEHERI See Hydride. 

ATURIA ORNATA. See Hydridse. 

ATVI. Sans. Forest, Grove, Wilder- 
ness. 

^ ATWEN- WOON, Burmese Pi ivy Coun- 
cillors, of whom there are four. They are 
inferior in rank to the Woongyis, but between 
them and the Woondooks precedence is dis- 
puted. — Yule's Embassy/ ^ p. 72. 

AUCH. Hind. Morinda citrifolia. 

AUCKLAiNDIA COSTUS. Costus: Put- 
chuk. 

AUOUBA JAPONICA. See Evergreens. 

AUGUSTA AND PIGEON ISLANDS, two 
small islands in Lat. 0® 37’ S. in the Dam- 
pier Strait, south of King William island. — 
Horshurgh, 

AUGUSTA. Beno. Syn. of Coronilla 
grandiflora. 

AULANTHA. Maleal. Syn of Calo* 
santhes Indica. — Blame, 

AUNGRA. Hind Syn. of Emblica of- 
ficinaliH, Gsert. 

AUNWERA. Hind. Phyllanthua em- 
blica. 

AURANTIACEJE. See notices under 
Cratseva, Murraya exotica, Limonia penta- 
phylla. 

AURANTIUM. Lat. Orange. 

AUREA CHERSONESUS. Sinhoa. The 
country thus named by the great Geographer 
Ptolemy, has been shown by D’Anville to be 
the Malay Peninsula, and his Sin-Hoa, the 
western part of Cochin China. — Ind. in the 
\bth Century, 

AURELIANA CANADENSIS. Panax 
quinquefolius. 

AURICULATED JASMINE. Eng. Jas- 
minum ailriculatum. 

AURIPIGMENTUM, Lat. Arsenic, 

AURUM, also REX METALLORUM 
Lat. Gold. 

AUSENA WOOD. Tam. Pterocarpus. 

AUSJENI. Maleal. Syn. of Artocar- 
pus hirsutus. 

AUSTERN. Geb. Oyster. 

AUSTRIAN DIAMOND. Diamond. 

AUTHAULAY YENNAI. Tam. Jatro- 
pha glauca. 

AUTHOON DAY-KAI. Tam. Capparls 
brevispina. 

Al TRUCHE. Fb. See Struthionidee. 

AVA ARDUI SUR JASAN. This Par- 
see festival is held in honour of Ava, the 
angel, in their theology, who presides over the 
sea. On this day, Parsees should approach 
the sea-shore or any stream of water and 
chant prayers from the Zend, but these peo- 
ple now genially mix with their prayer 


several Hindoo rites such as ofiering flowers, 
sugar, cocoanuts, &cc., Ac. In Bombiy a fair 
is held on the esplanade on this day.— Forji. 

AVA, the state name of which is Ratna* 
poors, or Gam-city, is stated to have been 
founded in A I). 1364, by Thado-men bye, 
prince of T«g‘'ung, who mastered the king- 
doms of Panya and Sagain, into which the 
country was then divided. The first mention 
made of Ava, by any European traveller, is 
that by Nicolo di Conti, who was there about 
1440 (Ramiisio, i, 340.) It continued to be 
usually the Royal residence, with some inter- 
vals, till the end of the last century. In 1526, 
the Shans of Monyin and Mogoung took the 
city and overran the country, of which they 
held possession till 1554. In that year, the 
Toungoo king of Pegu, Tshen-byoo-mya-yen 
(Lord of many white Elephants) conquered 
Ava and destroyed the city. The king Ny- 
oung-men-tara, who re-established the city 
and kingdom, after the fall of Pegu in 1601, 
appears to have been a natural son of the con- 
queror. Ava was taken by the Peguers dur- 
ing their resumption of independence in 1752. 
They were speedily expelled by Alompra, 
but he always resided at Mout-sho-bo. In 
1763, on the accession of Tshen-byoo-yen, 
Ava again became the seat of royalty. It was 
however abandoned on the foundation of 
Amarapoora in 1783, and re-occupied in 1823 
by the king and queen who entered in great 
state, accompanied by the white elephant, and 
by all the dignitaries of the court only to be 
again deserted in 1837 by Tharawadi who had 
vowed to make it a heap of ruins. — Yule's 
Embassy ^p 184. 

AVA CROTON. See Croton pavana. 

AVALOO. Tel. Mustard ; Sinapis chi- 
nensis. Mustard seed, 

AVALOO and SURSAVA NOON A. Tel. 
Oil of Sinapis alba. See oil. 

AVAL VULLIE KALUNG. Tam. Root 
of Janipha manihot 

AVAMAK. Maleal. Syn. of Ricinus 
communis. — Lwn, 

AVARaI PUTTAI. Tam. Cussia auricu- 
lata. 

AVASTA, the religious books of Zoroaster, 
twenly-one in number, named differently in 
Zend end Pehlevi. — The PurseeSy p. 242. 

AVATAR. Hind. Sans. A descent or 
incarnation, a term employed by the Hindus 
to designate the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 
The ten Avatara of Vishnu, are usually thus 
arranged and named — 1. Matsya, or Fish— 2. 
Kurma,or Tortoise — 3. Varaha, or Boar — 4. 
Narasingha, or Man-lion — 5. Vamana, or 
Dwarf— -6. Parasu Rama, the name of a fa- 
voured person in whom the deity became in« 
carnate — 7. Rama, the same — 8. Krishna, the 
HiiHha. the same— 10. Kalki. or 
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Borse. Of these, niae are past ; the tenth 
is yet to come. 

When we hear that the Hindus speak of the 
deity having been thus incarnated, we must 
understand it with some qualification ; for in 
fact, there is, perhaps, scarcely one point in 
their mythological religion that the whole 
race of Hindus have faith in. There are 
sectaries and schismatics without end, who 
will believe only certain points that others 
abjure ; individuals of those sects dissent 
from the doctrines believed by the majority ; 
other philosophical sceptics will scarcely be- 
lieve any thing, in opposition to their easy- 
faithed brethren, who disbelieve nothing. 
Thus some Saivas, or followers of Siva, ad- 
mit the sacredness of the Avataras of Vish- 
nu, but in different degrees of potency and 
sanctity : they generally admit the personi- 
fied interposition of the preserving attribute 
of the deity in the affairs of the world, with- 
out yielding the point of supremacy in the 
prototype. And some zealous Vaishnavas, 
or followers of Vishnu, giving themselves up 
to his adoration in some incarnation, Krish- 
na or Rama, for instance, reject with indig- 
nation, commensurate with their zeal or bi- 
gotry, all farther application of divine terms. 
Hence may, in part, be discerned the liabi- 
lity under which inquirers labour, of being 
misled by sectaries into receiving schism as 
orthodoxy, and of forming general conclu- 
sions from individual or partial information. 

1 . — Matsya or the Fish . — This Avatara 
has been demonstrated to have immediate 
reference to the general deluge, and to be 
the same history, disguised in oriental fic- 
tion, of that event, as is related in our scrip- 
tures. Sir W. Jones (As. Res. Vol. 1) as- 
sents to the opinion of Bochart, that the fable 
of Saturn was raised on the true history of 
Noah : he shows that the seventh Menu, Sa- 
tyavrata, corresponds in station and character. 
In his reign, the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been destroyed by a flood, in- 
cluding all mankind, who had become cor- 
rupt, except the pious prince himself, the 
seven Rishis, and their several wives ; who, 
by command of Vishnu, entered a bahitra, or 
spacious vessel accompanied by pairs of all 
animals. Vishnu, assuming the form of a 
fish commanded the ark to be fastened by a 
cable, formed of a vast serpent, to his stu- 
pendous horn, secured thereby until f he flood 
subsided ; when he and Brahma slew a 
monster, named Hyagriva, who, while Brah- 
ma was reposing at the end of a Kalpa, stole 
the Vedas, and mankind had consequently 
fallen into the depths of ignorance and im- 
piety. This mighty demon is callea^the prince 
of Danavas : his name meaihb Horse necked. 
The Vedas having been recover^^, the world i 
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was progressively re-peopled with pious in- 
habitants, descendants of the devout Satya- 
vrata and his favoured companions. The his- 
tory of ihis Avatara is the subject of the first 
Parana, or sacred poem, consisting of 14,000 
stanzas, and is concisely told in the eighth 
book of the Sri Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, 
2. — Kurma or the Tortoise. — The second 
grand Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a 
tortoise, evidently refers also to the flood. 
For the purpose of restoring to man some 
of the comforts and conveniences that were 
lost in this flood, Vishnu is fabled to have 
become incarnate again in the form of a tor- 
toise: in which shape he sustained the 
mountain Mandara, placed on his back to 
serve as an axis, whereon the gods and de- 
mons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving as a 
rope, churned the ocean for the recovery 
of the Amrita, or beverage of immortality. 

The result of the operation that chiefly 
distinguished this Avatara was the obtain- 
ment of fourteen articles, usually called four- 
teen gems, or chaterdesa ratana ; in common 
language chowda ratny. These fourteen 
jewels are thus enumerated : 1. The Moon, 
Chandra. — 2. Sri, or Lakshmi, the goddess of 
fortune and beauty. — 3. Sura, wine, or Su- 
radevi, the goddess of wine. — 4. Oochisrava, 
an eight-headed horse. — 5. Kustubha, a 
jewel of inestimable value. — 6. Parijata, a 
tree that spontaneously yielded every thing 
desired. — 7. Surabhi, a cow similarly boun- 
tiful. — 8. Dhanwantara, a physician. — 9. Ira- 
vat, the elephant of Indra, with three pro- 
bosci. — 10. Shank, or Sanku, a shell confer- 
ing victory on whoever should sound it. — 11. 
Danusha, an unerringbow. — 12. Bikh, poison, 
or drugs. — 13. Rhemba, the Apsara, a beau- 
tiful and amiable woman. — 14. Amrita, the 
beverage of immortality. 

3. — Varaha, or the Boar. — In this Ava- 
tara, Vishnu is generally represented four- 
handed, armed as usual, and with the head 
of a boar, on whose tusks rests a crescent, 
containing in its concavity an epitome of the 
earth, which had been immerged in the ocean 
as a punishment for its iniquities. So that 
this, as well as the two former Avataras, 
seems to be a repetition of the story of the 
deluge : the second combines with it a por- 
tion of astronomical allegory ; and none of 
the other of the ten Avataras have any appa- 
rent reference to the universal catastrophe, 
so pointedly indicated by the three first, 
which are understood to have occurred in the 
earliest ages of Hindu history, if such a 
chaotic mass as their fabulous records may 
be dignified by such a term. There are many 
fables accounting for the shape thus assumed 
by Vishnu on this occasion ; and the boar is 
in Hindu legends, as well as in the mytholo- 
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gical romances of Greece and Egypt, an 
animal very frequently introduced. In an 
ancient legend, relating to the destruction 
of the city of Mahabalipoorum, and the j 
seven pagodas, on the coast of Coroman- i 
del, by an earthquake and inundation during I 
an early period of Hindu history, it is stated • 
that Plirancheren, a gigantic prince or do- 1 
mon rolled up the earth into a sln.pclcss mass i 
and carried it down to the abyss ; whither i 
Vishnu followed him in the shape of a hog, 
killed him with his tusks, and replaced the 
earth in its original position. 

4. — or Man Lion Avatar. — In 

this Avatar, Vishnu took the form of another 
monster, to punish the wickedness of Hira- 
nya Kasipa, a profane and unbelieving mo- 
narch, the brother of the gigantic demon 
mentioned in the third avatar, and his suc- 
cessor on the throne, who also refused to do 
homage to Vishnu. Quarrelling with his 
son, Pralhaud, the king boasted that he him- 
self was lord of the Universe, and asked 
wherein Vishnu was greater than himself, 
Pralhaud replied that Vishnu was supreme 
over all and was every where. Is he, cried 
Hiranya Kasipa, in this pillar ? striking it at 
the same moment with his sceptre, if he be, 
let him appear. In an instant the magnifi- 
cent column was rent in twain, and Vishnu 
in the form of a man with the head of a lion, | 
issued from it and tore Hiranya Kasipa in 
pieces. > 

5. — Vamatia, or the Dwarf . — The four first 
Avittaras are said to have occurred in the 
earliest, or Satya, age of the Hindus ; corres- 
ponding in character with the golden or vir- 
tuous age of the fahuli-ts of other regions. 
The fifth happened in the second, or Tirtya- 
yug. Maha Beli, a virtuous monarch, was s ill 
so elated by his grandeur, that he omitted 
essential ceremonies and offerings to the dei- 
ties ; and Vishnu finding it necessary to check 
the influence of such an example, resolved to 
mortify and punish the arrogant Raja. He 
thcirefore condescended to become the son of 
Kasyapa and Adite, and the younger brother 
of Indra, and assumed the form of a wretched 
BraiHunn dwarf, and appearing before the 
King, asked a boon, which being promised, 
he (demanded as much land as he could pace 
in three steps: nor would he desire farther, 
althou^^h urged by Beli to demand something 
more worthy of him to give. Vishnu, on oh- 
laining ..le king*s promise, required a ratifi- 
catiiin of it, which U performed by pouring 
Water on the hand of the applicants. As 
soon as the holy stream had reached his 
hand, th»* form of the dwarf began to expand 
itself and at length became so enormous that 
it appeared to extend itself up to heaven, 
then, with one stride he compassed the earth, 


with another, heaven, and with the third was 
about to obtain patala. When Maha Bafi 
convinced thnt the pietended dwarf wa^ no 
olhei than the god hiniself, fVll prosirMte in 
adoration before him and yielded it up. From 
'hi- incident of Vamanu, Vishnu is also called 
Trivikrum or the th»ee stepper. It is n ain- 
taiii'/dbysome V^ishnavas, tlintthe iati/3ing 
stream, poured on the hand of Vishrii in this 
Avntara, was the livci G^nga ; wiiich, ftlling 
from the hand of the iiiiiHcuhois dwarf, de- 
scended thence upon his, now VinIu u*s, h ot, 
whence, Kushin^ a« a mighty river, it was re- 
ceived on the head of S va. In M. le Gentils 
ViAdktLe aux Indes, a roiiyh map or plau ivS 
given, from a native origuial, of il»c ct>uTse of 
the Ganges; whicli is there made to issue 
from the fool of Vishnu, and falling on the 
head of Siva, in the style commonly 

seen through the cows' mouth. This is the 
only instance recollected of the source of the 
rivet being delineated, as proceeding directly 
from Vishnu. 

6 — Hama or Parasu Rama . — \mong the 
Avataras of Vishnu are recorded three fa- 
voured personages, in wh m the deiiy be- 
came incarnate, all named Rama. They are 
distinguished by the names of B -la Kama, 
usu liy called Balaram, Parasu Rama, or 
Parasram, and Kama Chandra, snd sre all 
famed as great warriors, and as youths of per- 
fect beauty. Tne first named Bala Rama, 
was elder brother to Krishna, and greatly 
1 a-ssisted him in his wars; so ihat, in th s 
instance, Vishnu seems to have duplicated 
himself, as indeed may be aho said of the 
other, for Par^^su R^^ina, and Hama Chandra, 
otherwise Culled, patronimioally, Dasrat Ra- 
ma, were contemporaries. But it has been 
made a question, whether they be not th^eo 
representations of one person, or three dif- 
ferent ways of relating the same history : 
and, whether any, or all of them, mean 
Rama, the son of ('?u(*h. Sir W. Jones, (As. 
R-8. vol. ii. p. 132), sajs he leavt^s others to 
determine. He deems Kama to be the s-mie 
as the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have 
conquered India with an army of Satyrs, 
commanded by Pan ; and Rama was also a 
mighty conqueror, and had an army of large 
monkeys, or Satyrs, the general or prince of 
whom was Hanuman, a name said by this 
author to mean with high cheek-boues ; 
others translate it, with bloated cheeks, al- 
luding to his fabled origin from Pavan, re- 
gent of the wind. Rama is also found to 
resemble the Indian Bacchus : he is a des- 
cendant of the sun, and the husband of S t *, 
and it is very remarkable, the I the Pci o / . 
whose Incos boasted of th-; same descent, 
styled their greatest festival Ramasitoa. — 
(See, on this subject, As. Res. vol. i. p. 426, 
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vol* iii. p. 68.) Krishna, describing himself 
to Arjun as the first of all things, says. 
“ Among those who carry arms*, I amRama.*' 
— Gita, p, 86. Of Parasu Rama it is re- 
lated, that he was born near Agra, in the 
Tirtya yug, or second age. His parents were 
Jamadagni, whose name appears as one of 
the Rishis, and Runeka. 

7. Mama Chandra - In this Avatar, Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and 
virtuous prince, the son of the powerful sover- 
eign of India (whose capital, Ayodhya, is 
said to have extended over a space of forty 
miles) to punish a monstrous giant, Ravan, 
who then reigned over Lanka or the island of 
Ceylon. The Ramayana contains the heroic 
description of the battles and life of all three 
Ramas, although it more particularly details 
the exploits of Rama Chandra, or Dasrat 
Rama, so distinguished from his royal father 
Dasarat^ha. The name of this heroic mo- 
narch means, whose car had borne him to 
ten rcp:ions, that is, to the eight cardinal and 
intermediate poiiits, the zenith, and nadir. 
He was a descendant from Surya, or Heli, 
W'hich is a name of the sun in Greek and 
•Sanskrit ; and one of his ancestors, tlic great 
Raglui, had conquered the seven Dwipas, or 
tlie VNhole earth. But w'c cannot explain, 
why a Suryavansa, or descend int of the sun, j 
should be styled Rama Chandra, the latter j 
patronimic referring coritradistinguishingly to ' 
the descendant of the Moon, t handruvansa. 
In the Plindii mythology, however, every 
tiling seems, directly or indirectly, to merge 
in, radiate from, or amalgamate with, the 
Bun, or Surya, in one or other of his names, 
or prototypes. All sects and tribes of Vaish- 
navas (bating such deistical philosophers as 
sceptically deny the personal existence of in- 
ferior deities, attributes, or Avataras,! agree 
in slating, that, with the exception of Krish- 
na, the potentiality of the preserving powder j 
of the deity was never exhibited in such pleiii- j 
tilde as in this Avatara of Kama. In po- 
pularity, and in dramatic, historic, and poetic j 
shapes, it rivals the Avatara of Krishna. And | 
as the sect of Gocalasthas adore Krishna as 
the deity himself, and draw rules for their re- 
ligious and moral conduct from the Sri Bhaga- 
vata, so the sect called Raman uj (see p. 
121), similarly clothe Rama in almighty at- 
tributes, and deem the Ramuyaiia a complete 
body of ethics and morality. 

8 . — Krishna — In this Avatara, Vishnu is 
said, by his sectaries, to have manifested him- 
self in a degree of power and glory far ex- 
ceeding any other of liis forms : in which he 
assumed only an ansa, or portion of his divi- 
nity, while Ktishna was Vishnu himself in 
mortal mould. Other tribes ot Hindus call 
Krishna an impious wretch) a merciless ty- 


rant, an incarnate demon, now expiating his 
crimes in he!) ; his mortal parents were Vasu- 
deva (meaning the giver of wealth) and He- 
Vttky. A miraculous escape of the infant, 
over the Yamuna is represented, conveyed by 
Ills father, and protected by Sesha, or immor- 
tality ; the guards placed by Kansa over his 
pregnant lister having failed in their vigi- 
lance. Kansa, enraged, ordered all newly 
born infants to be slain ; but Krishna es- 
caped his various snares : one of which was 
sending a woman, named Patnia, with a poi- 
soned nipple, to nurse him. He was fostered 
by an honest herdsman, named Ananda, or 
Happy. See the article Krishna for his fur- 
ther history. 

9. — Budh or Buddha, See Buddha. 

1 0. — Kftlki, — Tliis Avatar h is not yet appear- 
ed. But Vishnu is to appear in this Avatar, in 
the form of a white horse. — Moor'' s Pantheon, 

AVELLAAS. Pout. Hazel nut. 

AVELLAN AS. Sp. Hazel nut. 

AVKLLaNE. Lat. Hazel nut. 

AVE-MAVO. Tam. Syn. of Careya ar- 
borcH, — Uoxh. 

AVENA. Lat. Port. Span. Oats. 

‘ AVENUES, lined with trees, are in tropi- 
cal countries, of so much importance for 
shade, that the following Memorandum by 
Mr. Robkkt Brown on Avenue Trees, with 
instructions for planting, and a list of trees 
best suited for planting avenues along Public 
Roads, may be accepiablo. 

In planting avenues and filling up vacan- 
cies with the Portia and Bunyun, the branches 
selected should be straight, neatly trimmed 
and of an uniform size, and planted perpen- 
dicularly (not obliquely as is generally the 
case). A neat fence of bamboos will be re- 
quired to protect them from cattle. Prkldy 
Pear makes an unsightly fence, and it should 
never be tied on the branches. The prickly 
branches of the Acacia arabica (Babul), and 
others of that family makes good fences, and 
are cheaper than bamboos. After the branches 
begin to throw out young shoots they should 
be carefully pruned, selecting two ox three of 
the strongest near tlie top as leading shoots, 
to form the future tree. The young trees 
will require water regularly in the hot and 
dry weather, care should be taken that they 
do not get loosened at the roots ; this will 
prevent the trees leaning to one side. 
To sow the seed is a slower away of raising 
young trees, but it is the best and natural. 
The trees are more regular in their growth, 
and last double the time of those grown from 
branches. Portia trees grown from large 
branches always decay in the centre, and the 
branches are very apt to be blown off in high 
winds. It would be much more profitable 
to raise all the trees from seed, for, when 
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once a tree raised from seed is p^rown up, 
it will last for ages, whereas a tree grown 
from a large branch is always in a state of 
decay, after a few years from the time it is 
planted, and it is u^eles8 as a timber tree. 
The natural habits of the Banyan make it 
an exception to this rule. The wh<jle of the 
JFicus trit>e grows well from large branches, 
and they are not so apt to decay as other 
trees. The planting of young seedling trees 
requires more care and attention than the 
branches. A large pit should be made 3x3, 
and filled with go id earth mixed with ro ten 
manure. They will require to be fenced and 
Watered regularly, ami the earth should he 
dug op and kept cle-ir of weeds, to keep it 
from getting hard ajid sour In forming new 
avenues, the trees should be planted 30 feet 
opart ; and when the space will admit of it, 
a double avenue shwuhl be planted; it looks 
well and forms a shad)' path for pedestrians. 
That the young trees may be propeily cared 
for after they are planteil, d few good head 
gardeners should be employed, and a certain 
dis’ance of road allowed to each, say three 
miles, to look after, until the trees are of a 
sufficient size to do without water, &tc. Tiiese 
gardeners woultl he able to fill up any vacan- 
cies that occurred from dca’hs (t damage and 
so keep the avenues complete. 

Fictis Indiea, Banyan ti\e. Ala-marum, 
Tcmi, Marri, 7\‘l Bar, But, Ben^, hhe ba- 
nyan is the lar^iest and perhaps the most 
shadv of all th- avenue trees. 

Ficus relujiosa. Poplar leaved fig tree. Ara- 
na mauim, Ravi, Kagi, Tel. Pipul, 

Hind. Ashwuth, Beng A large and hand- 
some tree, commonly distributed over the 
country. It is frequently to be niet with near 
p igodas, houses and other buildings. 

Ficus T siela. Jovi or Pedda Jovi, Tel. A 
large and very handsome tree, it is generally 
planted by the road sides for the sake of its 
shade, and from its not sending down roots 
from the branches is, in so far, superior to 
either Ficus Indiea (Banyan tree), or F. Ben- 
jamina. the pendulous roots of which are of- 
ten dangerous impediments on a road. 

Ficus niiida. Chinese Banyan tree, A 
very handsome tree, native of China. 

Ouatteria longifulia. Mast tree. Thava- 
thrno, ram. Asoka chettu, Tel. A highly 
ornamental tree, which should be planted in 
avenues more than it is at present. 

Tamarindus Indiea. Tamarind tree, Puliya 
marum, Tam. Chin t a chettu, Tel. Tintoo- 
ree, also Amli, This tree is one of the 

largest in India, with a very extensive large 
shady head. 

Casuarina muricata. Casuarina tree or 
Tinian pine. This tree makes very pretty 
•venues especially in narrow roads. 
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CH$mr%na equisitifolia. A tree similar to 
the above. 

Bignonia suherosa. Indian cork tree. A 
good tree for planting in avenues. The flow- 
ers are pure white and very fragrant. 

Parkia biglnndulosa. This huge and ele- 
gant tree was introduced into India from Afri- 
ca. It is one of the best trees for avenues. 
It requires care and water regularly. 

Poinciana regia. Royal Poinciana tree. 
This tree docs not attain a great size, but it 
is very pretty and should be planted in mix- 
ed avenues. 

Adenanthera pavonina. Red- wood tree. A 
large and hundsome tree, and is well suited 
for planting in avenues. 

Azndirachla Indiea. Neem tree. Veppa ma- 
nirn, Tam Nun, Beng. A go<id avenue tree. 

Stervulia ftiiidu. Pad id sterculia. Piriaoi 
or Pir i'ui rnarum, Tam GurrapM Bii utin chet- 
tu. Tel. Mugli biidiim. Beng. Tins is a large, 
and makes a good ivenuc, tree. 

Bumbax \laluharienm. Red- cotton tree. 
Mull Rlava niatuin. Tam. Bui aga cbei tu, TeL 
Ruckta simul, lHiid, This iree attains a 
great size. 

Thespesia pupnlnen, Portia tree Pursa, or 
Puvarasa, I'am. Gang .iavi, I el. Poietli, 
Beng. 

Acacia .speciosa. Kaiuvagi, Diriaana, 

Tel. Siiissa, Beng. A large and handsome 
tret} of rapid gi o i th. 

The above are the best for planting in ave- 
nues in Madras But there are many other 
trees suitable for avenues, when they are 
merely planted ns orurtmenlttl trees and not 
for shacle. I he Palm tu es . re also very pret- 
ty when planted in avenues. 

AVERI. Tam. Syn. of Intlig* feia tinc- 
toria. — Linn. 

AVERI. Malkal. Syn. of Cassia auri- 
culata. 

AVESI. Tam. Syn of Coronilla gran- 
diflora. YERKA AVESI. Tam. Syn. of 
red : var of Oorouilia grandiflota. 

AVISI. Tel. Linum usitatissimum. 

AVISI NOON A. Tel. Linseed Oil. 
See «lso Oil. 

AVEllAY K \ YA, also TATTA PYRE. 

Tam Labial) vulgaris. 

AVERE. Can. Dolichos spicatu^. 

AVERRHOA ACTDA. Linn. Syn. of 
Cicca ilistieha. — Linn. 

AVERRHOA CARAMB )LA See Kum- 
ruck. 

aVERTUNNIA. Sans. Ilelicteres isora. 

AVESI. Tel. Syn. of Agate grand!- 
dura. 

A VIOENNIA TOMENTOSA. Dyes. 

AVICENNIA OEP.ATA. Buch, Hlbb. 
Syn. of Avicennia tomentosa. 
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BABEL. 

AVICENNIA RBSINIFERA Foss*. 

8vn. of Avieennia tomentosa. 

AVISI KOORA. Tei,. ('oronilla gran- 
^iflira. 

AVISIC KAIA. Tel. Firuit of Coronilla 

AVOC xDO.— ? See Djeu. 

AVOINK Ftt. OatH. 

>\ VUL COONDUR. Duk. OliVaimm. 

AYUHDl also AMLIJ. Abab. Ph) .Un- 
thus t-rnhlica 

AWL\ OB AUNLl Duk. Phyllanlhurt 
emhIicH. 

A VVNY CURRY WOOD. Eng. Odina 
wood in r. 

AWRI KEERAY. Tam. Marailea 

AVVU>ADANNELLI. Cyng. Emblic 
My rob ai an 

AY A MARUM. '1'am. Ulmus integii- 
foliua. 

AYAR-AYAR. See Duku. 

AYaSRA. Amboin. Sandal Wood. 


BABEL. 

AYEN PANAS. Hot springs in Naning. 
See Grtnong^ 

AYENI Mal. Artocarpus hirsute. 
AYKRMADnOO. xMal. Hon-y. 

AYM AUDUM. Can Bifih»>p8 Weed. 
AZADERACHTa INOICA. See also no- 
nces under M/irgonn or Neem Oil, R^^^in«, Oil. 
AZAFRON BAc^TAHDO. Sp. Safflower. 
AZaLKAS. Edgworthia chiyaamha* 
AZKITONUS. Port. O ives. 

AZFUR ZUKKOOM. Arab. Euphor- 
bia tortilis. 

AZMA. Guz. AjwainSeed. 

AZOGUR. Sp. Mercury. 

AZOFAR. Sp. Brass. 
aZUCAR. Sp. Sugar. 

AZUFRK. Sp. Sulphur. 

AZUL DE PRUSSIA. Sp. Prussian 
Blue 

AZUMBAR. Sp. Storax. 

AZU RE STONE. Lapins Lazuli. 
AZURRO PRUSSIaNO. It. Piussian 
Blue, 

AZYN. Ditt. Vinegar. 


BAALUT. Arab. An acorn. See Oak 
also Qiicrcus. 

BAATOO. See Holothurida?. 

BABA OR BABBEIi, a large high island, 
6.0 miles W. of 'J imor Laut, its south point 
is in lat. 8® 2’ S. and long. 129® 43’ E.—- 
Horsburgh, 

BABaIorBABUITULSI. Hind. Ocy- 
mum pilosum. 

BABA-LA LI, disciples of one Baba Lai, 
who was a Malwa Kbetryia, born about the 
reign of Jehangir. He, again, was a disciple 
of Chetana Swami he settled at Dehanpur 
near Sirbind, where he erected a Math, 

BABASSA. Tel. Syn, of Hydrocotile 
Asiatica. — Linn, 

BABEL ; B ABYLON, the historical city, 
is according to all authorities, of compara- 
tively modern date, if indeed it was not found- 
ed by Nebuchadnezzar. Semiramis doubtless 
added to it : but how modern is the times of 
the Ninyads, in the empires of Western Asia. 
There was at one time, no other empire in 
Western Asia, but the Habylonian. All the 
Babylonian and Assyrian dynastic arrow- 
headedinscriptions, hitherto clecyphered ref^ r 
to South Babylonia, indeed to the country 
east of the Tigris, th«at is Stisiana, as being 

the cradle of sovereignty,’’ there, too, are the 
ruins of vzist cities to which Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son first called attention. Their oldest sacred 
legend, mentioned by Berosiys, accords also 
with this reference in the inscriptions, name- 
ly, that the 6rst dawn of civilization was in 


southern Babylonia and that the teachers of 
mankind came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. There exists a strict chronology of 
South Babylonia, dating back to the year 
3784 B. C. consequently 908 years before 
the immigration of Abraham. According to 
Niebuhr, in the year 1903 before Alexander 
or 2234 B. C. a Zoroastrian king of Media, 
conquered Babylon, and the dynasty which he 
founded there, reigned more than 200 years. — 
Bunsen^ The ruins near Hillah are still, by the 
Arabs, designated Babel, and all historical re- 
cords. as well as traditions, agree in represent- 
ing these as the remains of the first city of 
Nimrfid, the Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and other historians. Four miles and 
a quarter N. 20 ® W. of the bridge of Hillah 
is the Mujellibeh, near which are the remains 
of Kasr, as well as those of the hanging gar- 
dens, and at rather more than six miles from 
Hillah, standing amidst, and crowning the 
summit of, extensive masses of ruin, is the 
Birs, or Bari- Nim^hd This has b^-en con- 
sidered bv Niebuhr, Rich, aud othe>.s, to be 
t>je <;e ebrated <emp e of Bclux, and, accord- 
ing to H»T )dotus It WHS separated from the 
palai e i)^ the river. Li'>: i. c. clxxx. ; L’un 
fdes qurtrliers] e.'>t reriWirquable par h; pilaia 
ou K 1 , et I’au ip p »r le lieu cunsai.ie a Jupi- 
ter Belu.*^ — L^rcliei’s translations. The rc- 
m>ii.u» just mentioned indicate that the an- 
cient. kingdom ot Bitbylonia comprehended a 
narrow tract along the river Euphrates, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of Erech, 



BABOONE PHUL. 


BADARINATH. 


or from about the modern town of Sheikh el 
Sbuyukh, to Babel, a distance i)f about 154 
miles in a direction westward of north, and 
continuing from thence 287 miles further, in 
the same direction to Knlnebjon the Khahiir. 
The king dom extended eastward till it joined 
Assyria, ittcluding Akad, and i wo other cities 
no le-^s lemaikable. One of them hears tlie 
name of El Kush, extet.sive ruins about 1 1 
miles E. S. E. of Felujah, and the . ihcr is tlu- 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah 
of the Arabs, (I/eut. Lynch,) which is within 
liie Medina wall, near the s utheni ext»^emity. 
The gieater part of w* at waS called Mesopo- 
tamia in latter times constituted, therefore, 
the territory of ancient Babel, the Ar»*t« na* 
harain, or Syria between the rivers of the 
scriptures. Gen. xxiv. 10, Deut. xxiii. 4. 
The same tract also bore the name of Padan 
Aram, Gen. xxviii. 2, or Champagne S}ria, 
both of which desijinalions agreed with the 
descriptliin j^iren of the country by Strabo. — 
Euphraies and 7'igris Col. Chesney., p. 118. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB. On the north-east- 
ern side of the entrance to the jied Sea, is a 
jiromincnt headland with low land behind it, 
giving it the appearance of an island. Quoin 
Hill, Jibl Min Ally, is 865 feet high and 
slopes towards the sea. This Cape has nu- 
merous projecting rocky points forming small 
bays, which afford shelter to small vessels 
that bring sheep from the opposite coast for 
the Mocha market. Bab-el-Mandeb is an 
Aiabic term, meaning the gate of affliction, 
supposed with reference to the dangers which 
were anciently encountered in its navigation. 
It is a Strait, forming the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and is the limit of the Turkish 
possessions to the south. It is fourteen miles 
broad with the island of Perim lying in it 
near to the Arabian shore. — Horsburgh. 
Elayfair. 

BABER, the founder of the great Moghul 
Empire in India, was a Chogtai Turk from 
the Mongol frontier. 

BABl. Malay. Hog. 

BABIKR. See. Cyperus papyrus. 

BABINGTON, Dr. Benjamin. A Madras 
Medical Officer ; he wiote on the Geology ot 
the country betwixt Tellicherry and Madras. 
Lond. Geol. Trans. 1810; Jl. 1819, 
vol. vii. 646. see Memoir of, Lon. Geol 
Trans, vol. v. 23, 29. — Dr.Bukfs Catalogue. 

BaBI RUNG. BifiNO. Syn. of Embelia 
ribes.— Burm 

H.vblRUSSA ALFURUS. One of the 
Suidm. 

BaHISARN. Malay. Morns Indica. 

BABOOL GUM. Gum of Acacia Ara- 
bics. Se43 alsj> Gum. 

BABOONEHGOW. Pees. Camomile. 
BABOONE KE PHUL, also BABOO- 


NEHPHUL. Dukh. Hind. Pees. An- 
themis nobilis. Camomile. 

BABOOVVAJA STRUG A. Rus. Castor. 

BABlllA, a people in Bubruiwar said to be 
the oftVpriiu? of hu Aldr witli a Kuli woman. 

BABUAK. Sans. Cordia luyxa. 

BAPUl-TULSl. Beno. Syu. of Ocy- 
rnuju hH>ilic*u:n, Burm. — Linn. 

BABUL. Bkng. Hind. Acacia arabica. 

BABUL. Sans Acacia Arabica. 

B A BUNA Peus. (v.in» miie 

BABUNE. Hind. Pkks Camomile. 

BAHVVAI. Huk. Careya ar borea. 

BABUYAN ou blVE ISLANLS, form a 
kind of circular cljidu fronting the Coaat of 
t.-agayhn : tbeir names are 

Lit. N. L'.>ng, E. 


Lapurip or Dalupiri . , 

.19 15 

121 14 

Fuga 

.19 1 


Mu^a 

.19 0 


Calayun 

.19 as 


Claro Babuyan. . . . . . 

.19 35 

121 64 

Camiguin . . . 

.19 4 

Ilonburgh. 

BAtALAO Sp. 

Uoi). 



BACALHAO. Port. ('od. 

BACTRIAN CAMEL. Camelus bactria- 
nus. 

BACTRIS minor. Jacq. Tobago canes. 

BA< ULA. Sans. Mimusops elengi. 

BACCALA, BAt CALARE. It. Cod. 

B a UCH AR()IDES AMTIELMLV ITCA. 
Moench. Syn. of Vernonia uuthelmintica. — 
Willd. 

BADADUMU. Tam. Eiythrina sublo- 

bftta. 

BADAGA. See Toda. 

BADAM. Beng. Hind. Duk. Pees. 
Syn. of fruits of Ainygdahis communis and, 
111 ludiu, Tcrminalia caUippa. — Linn. 

BADAM-LHINDI. Duk; Hind. Tcr- 
minulia catappa. 

BADAM, JANGLL Hind. Sterculia 
feetidu. 

B aDAM-KA-TEL. Hind. Syn. of Oil 
of Amygdalis communis. 

BaDARiNATH, situated in the Mana 
pass, within the Hainalayas, and inrunediately 
below the village of Mana, is a Hindu shrine 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu and 
one of the most sacred in Hindu mytho- 
logy. The temple is built on the bank of 
the Bishen ganga immediately over the site 
a hot spring, the existence of which no 
doubt led to the original selection of this 
remote spot. The Rawal, or chief priest, is 
invariably a Brahm^.n from the Karnatic or 
Malabar Coa-^t. no other class of Brahman 
being allowed to touch the idol. Many tem- 
pbs erected in the same site have been 
overwhelmed and destroyed by the avalan- 
ches which occur there. Its revenues are 
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BAHADUR SHAH. 


BARS. 


deiived from the offerings of its votaries and 
the rents of assigned lands . — Profetsor Wil- 
son, 

BADAWET. Pers. Syn. of Hedysarum 
alhnji 

BADEDA, Tel. En thrina sublobata. 

B ADI AN. Hind. Anise. 

BAU1I>A CHETTOO. Tkl. ok BA- 
DIDA. Tel. Syn. of Erythrina Indica 
Larn. 

BAIHAN-I-KHATAI. Per. lUicium 
anisatum : Star* Anise. 

BADL*A. See notice nnder Dacca. 

BADllUJl ABIAZ. Arab. Basella al- 
ha: Ocimn in album. 

BAD^H Vlil RAI. Hind. Sinapis brassi- 
ca, also S. llagosa. 

BA ETAS. See Colton Manufactures. 

B aG-ACHEUA. Duk. Pisonia granclis. 

BAG.A-LUTA. Hind Syn. of Cocculus 
acurninatus E. C. 

BAGAUiEllINDA. Bend. Hind, and 
Peks. also Pahari arund. Hind. Syn. of 
Jatropha cm cas. — 

BAGHA Ficus Jndica. 

BaGPI-ANKIA. Beng. Alangium de- 
cape tal urn. 

BAGHDAD. This remarkable city, the 
classic scene of the Thousand and One 
Nights, is unequally divided by the river, two- 
thirds being on the left bank, and the re 
mainder on the right or Mesopotamia side ; 
the two divisions are connected by a bridge 
of boats. The town is fortified by a high 
brick parapet wall, flanked at intervals with 
bastioned lowers, and surrounded by a ditch ; 
the citadel,which is a respectable work, is situ 
ated at the north-western extremity. The 
bazaar built by Daood Pasha is one of the 
finest, in the East, and is well stocked with 
home and foreign manufactures. Some of the 
mosques are also striking, but the rest of the 
buildings show, as usual on the exterior, 
either dead walls or ruins ; but when viewed 
from a distance, and especially from the river, 
the luxuriant date groves and rich gardens, 
coinrasted with green domes and graceful 
minarets, present a rich and attractive appear- 
ance. Previously to the plague, which com- 
menced its ravages in 1830, there were 1 10,000 
inhabitants. — C* esnei/s Euphrates, 

BAGLA OR BAG'ULA. Sans. The ge- 
nus Ardea. 

BAGLA. See Boat. 

BAGLAST. Dan. Ballast. 

BAGON. Phillip. Balachong. 

BAGRENDI. Hind. Jatropha curcas. 

BAGUl, Philippine. Typhoon. 

BAGU. Malay. Gnemium gnetum. 

BAGI. (Jan. Sweet Flag.^ 

BAHADUR SHAH, Emperor of Delhi, 
died at Lahore in February 1712. 


BAHIRA. Sans. Terminalia bellerica. 

BAHREIN, extends from Lat. 26® 14’ to 
25® 46|’ N. and occupies a central position 
in the Gulf of Bahrein, it is about 80 miles in 
circumference. The population is estimated 
at 40,000. — Horshurgh, 

BAHURA. Beng. Syn. of Terminalia 
belle ica. — Rozl), 

B AIR YAH. Burm. Conocarpus ro- 

bu.‘‘ta. 

BAIES DK GENIE VRE. ¥&, Juniper 

Berries 

BAIGAN. Hind. Solanum melongena, 
Egg phint. 

BAIKIE (Dr. Robert) wrote observations 
on tl»e Neilgberry Hdls in M<»d. Lit, Trans. 
Vol. IV. p. 338, and N ^es on the climate 
of Coorg. Ibifl. 1836, Vol. IV. part 2. p, 
tSH — Dr. BvisCs Cafcilot/ue. 

BaINA. San.'*. Aiulropogon mnricatum. 

BAlO-JENTI. Beng, Syn. of Sesbania 
yEgvpnafH. Peks. 

BAITARA. Sans. D y Ginger. 

BAJRA. Guz. Hind, and Duk. Hol- 
cus sjdcatus ; Pt-nciUHtia : .spicata. 

IIAJU. A indri'ime people in the Arni 
IslHods, who venture far to sea. Many ol the 
B 'ju.s remain througln ut the year near the 
Dutch setilement of Macassar, on the south 
end of Ctdebe.**, where they are found very 
useful in carrying despatches. Ttiey are 
chiefly employed by the Chinese in fi.'<hingfor 
trepang, or sea-slug, and according to the po- 
licy invariably adopted by the latter in their 
dealings with the natives, are generally in- 
volved in debt, from which extrication is 
nearly hopeless. The demand against each 
boat or family usually averages about four 
hundred guilders (twenty-five pounds ster- 
ling). and, extraordinary as it may appear, no 
instance is on record of their ever having ab- 
sconded to avoid the payment of their 
debts. — Earl, p. 335. 

BAK. Sans. Ardea torra and A, Putea. 

BAKAKAI. Mal Cucumis inelo. 

BAKAL. Sans. Mnnusops elengi. 

BAKaM. Arab. Caesalpinia sappan. 

BAK AS. Sanj». Justicia adhaloda or 
Adt atodii gandarussa. 

HAKAA'UN, Arab. Melia sempervirens. 

HAKCHL Sans. Conyza or Serratula 
anthelrnintica. 

BAKER. W. E. A Bengal officer; a 
writer on various subjects connected with the 
Natural History and productive resources of 
India, chiefly contributed to the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

BAKHA. Pers. Tortoise, 

BAKLaT-UL-AHMAKA. Arab. Pars- 
lane. 

BAKS. Beng. from Sans. Bakas. 
Adhaloda vasics. 



BALFOUR. 


BALLAJI. 


BAL. Quz. Hind. Hair, 

BALA. Duk. Cuscus roo^. 

BALABAC island, lyinp off the S. W. 
extremity of Palawan and 32 miles north 
from the openinfr between Banguey and B.i* 
lambangan, is 20 miles long , and 8 ndlea 
broad. It has a peak on its eastern shore, 
1,600 feet high. — Hor&huryh, 

BALABIIL An era mentioned by Tod, 
as occurring in an inscription found at Som- 
nath, commencing 318 A. D. Balabhi was 
destroyed in 802 Samvat, from which time it 
may be presumed the era was discontinued 

BALACHANG. Malay. 

Ngapee, Burmese. | Kapee, Siamese 

13,600 tons valued at £90,000 sterling, 
were exported from Burmah from 1st Novem- 
ber 1854 to 1st November 1856. — Yuys Em- 
bassy, p. 203. See Nya-pi. — Brnmi. 

BALAT^ Fr Brooms. 

BALAMBANGAN or BALAMBANG 
Island, called Berobangan by the Malays, 
nearly 15 miles long, lies in the Balab c 
Strait. It has two excellent harbours. The 
principal station on the penin.-<ular tongue off 
the southern harbour was determined to be 
in lat. 7° 12’ 51” N. long. IIG^ 49’ 8” E — 
Horsbitryh. 

BALAM rUM. Maleal. S)n. of 1 a 
marindus In<Hca — Linn. 

B ALANIS'l'UM. Hind. Flowers of Pu 
pica granatiim. 

BAliASOllE, a town and river in 0 issa, 
the entrnnee in hit. 21® 28’ N. long. 

87® 4* E — Ilorshmjh 

BALASU PANi)U. Tel. Webera te- 

Iran dm 

B L^ST Rt) 8. Ball rst. 

BA LATE. Phil Beche de mar. 

BALCHUll. Hind. Bf.ng Jatamansi 
valerian. Nar-tostuchys. Spikenard. 

B \LKATIICA. See Crane. 

BALKIA-irHI-KANl. Maleal. Syn 
of Zfipania nodi flora. — Linn. 

BALENOPTEllA A Whale or Rorqual 
was stranded about 20 yewrs ago upon Jug- 
goo or Amber* t Island, (S. of Ramii island.) 
Each of the rami of its lower jaw, measured 
21 feet in length, minus an inch or two — 
Beny. As. Soc Jour No. A, p 414. 

BaLESSAN. Egypt. Opobalsam. 

BALFOUR, (Dr. Francis) Bengal service, 
wrote on the Arabic poets. As Res. vol. ii. 
805. On tides of the barometer, 1794. — Ibid, 
vol, iv. 195. On the effects of Sol-lunar in- 
fluen/j on fevers. — Ibid, vol. viii, 1. Onthe 
Persian and Arabic Grammar. — Ibid, 889. — 
Dr. Buisfs Cataloyue, 

BALFOUR, Edward, a Madras Medical 
Officer, furnished several articles to current 
literature. Editor of the first Cyclopsedia of 
India. 


BALI ISLAND, continues to indicate its 
Indian origin, and with a small portion of 
Java, the Battas in Sumatra, the Philippine 
Islanders, the Dyahs of Borneo and the rude 
tribes of the interior of the Malayan Penin- 
sula e.xhibit Hindu elements, and their reli- 
gion may be styled a degraded Hinduism. 
The Balinese entertaining a great aversion to 
a maritime life, are more rarely to be met 
with at the Euroiieau ports than the natives 
of the other islands to tlie eu-Uvard. 'I hey 
arc fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, and 
more energetic in their dispositions than the 
Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear 
a great resemblance to the natives of Siam, 
from whom it is piobable that they are des - 
cended. The entire population of Bali, 
amounting to about one million, profess the 
Hindu religion, and the burning of widows 
amongst them is carried to an extent unknown 
even in continental India. The slaves of a 
great man are also consumed upon his funeral 
pile, and when the immense annual loss of 
life produced by these frightful practices is 
considered, it is siii]>rlsing that the island 
possesses so large a [)opiilalion. — A«/7. 

B ALIGH-HONA. Hind. Also Balnghat 
Pkiis. Mild Hind. Pid evty 

BALKFiES, the Queen of Sheba See Saba. 

BALKFiKS, who succeeded her father 
Hod had, in Yemi'ii, was prnperly named Bal- 
kaina or Valkama Her exii-tence lias given 
rise to numerous fables, and amongst others 
ttuit she was tlie Queen of Sheba who married 
Solomon. This Jbdkees lived about tin; com- 
menemnent of the C^hrislian era, ;snd she re- 
paired or consoliilatcd the dam of March. 

l*l(n/f(tir 

BALKU BANS. Bkng. Syn. of var. of 
Bambusa balco a. 

BALLAJI, an irtcarnalioM of Vishnu with 
shrines at Bm derpc>or and Tupal . The 
Bahmans of Ih) ‘oa gave M-tjor Man* the 
following ])(rti. ulais of tlie Avutura of Vish- 
nu, whieh they call Ballaji. “ In S anskrit 
this Avatara is named Venk^teisli ; iu theCar- 
natic dialect, IVr jiati ; in the Teliuga country 
and language, V( nkatrarnna Goxinda ; in 
Gujerat, and to the westward, Talkhur, or 
Thakhur, as well as Balbiji : the latter name 
obtaining in the neigh bourliood of Poona, and 
generally through the Mahratia conntri. This 
incarnation took place at Trip.ity, in the Car- 
natic, where, in honour of Bailaji, is a sfden- 
did temple, very rich, and much respected. 
Forrr eily, it was under cont/oul of the English 
who were said to derive from it and its depen- 
depcies annual revenue of one lac and 
twenty-fire thousand (1,25,000) Rs., about 
fifteen thousand pounds sterling. It is re- 
lated, that all acts of this temple, to which 
an extensive district is attached, are carried 



BALSAM. 

on in the name of Vinkatreddy-deseye, ano* 
ther appellation for this Avatara. Brahmans, 
and other Hindns in the Carnatic, aometimee 
are sworn in the name of Venkateah. The 
temple is built of stone, covered with plates 
of gilt copper, and is held in high entima- 
tion ; saifi, indeed, not to be of mortal manu- 
facture. Pilgrimage^ are made to Tripoli, 
better. perhapH, ^pelIed Terpati, from ail pans 
of India, ej^pecially from Gujerat : the trad- 
ing inhabitants of which province, of the 
tribes of Bania and Battia, and others, are in 
the habit <*f presenting five or ten per cent, 
of their annual profits to this temple, whose 
deity appears to be the tutelary patron of 
traffic ; rich gifts and votive offerings are 
likewise received from other quarters. In 
this Avatara, or, as being of inferior impor- 
tance, more strictly, perhaps, called Avantara, 
(see p. 14 ) Vishnu, in his form of Ballaji, 
was attended by his Sacri, Lakshmi, and by 
another wife, Satyavarna, and tliey are gene- 
rally seen with liim, an well in his A'ata a 
of Krishna, with whom Satyavama appears to 
have been a favouriie, we find tier with 
Lakshrni, in immedtHte attendance on her di- 
vitie spouse in his paradise of Vajkani^ha, as 
well as participalitig with her fav<#ured asso- 
ciate in promoting the tranquillity of the 
Preserver, while reposing on Sesha, in Chira- 
sarnudra, or the sea of milk. — Moore^s Hin~ 
du Pantheon^ p. 415 . 

BALLANTYNE, Dr. J. II., author of 
transhtion of treatises on Hindoo philosophy, 
of Lectures on the Vedsnta and Sankya phi 
lo'ophy. — Dr, Buisfs (Catalogue. 

BxLiL/^ST. Dut. Gkr. Swed Ballast. 

BALL COaL. The coal of Burdwan, 
which occurs in the form of rounded masses, 
was so termed by Mr. Piddington. 

BALLIAPATAM RIVER, on the Mala- 
bar Coast, 6 miles from Mount Dilli, is only 
navigable by boat.s. 

BAIJAJSU-KLIRA. Tel. Syn. of Can- 
thi'im parviflormn. 

BALLY TOWN ob LOBOAGI^E, in lat. 
8- 42|’ S. long. 116^ 33’ E. 

BALLY STRMT separates Bally island 
from Java, and is about 48 miles long, ond at 
its entrance 27 miles wi«ie. 

BALM OF GILEaD. Eng. Syn. of Abies 
b ilsamea. See Evergreens. 

BaLO Jav. Lac. 

BALLOON VINE. Eng, Syn. of Cardi- 
ospermum halicacabum. 

H a LLOO r Galls. 

B aLOOK BALOOK in long. 121® 50’ E. 
one of the westerly of the Philippine islands, 
is a considerable island, with tioping land at 
its northern part. 

BALSAM; Geb. Balsam. 


BAMBOO. 

BALSAM OP COPAIVA. Dipterocarpus 
Iffivis, 

BALS AMARIAINOPHYLLUM. Lour. 
Syn. of Culophyllum inophyllum. 

BALSAMIER DE LA MEQUE, Fa. Opo- 
balsnm. 

BAI.SAMO. It Sp. Balsam. 

BALSA vtO DE TOLU. Sp Tolu balsam. 

BALSAMO DE QUINQUINA. Sp. Bd- 
«ani of Peru. 

BALSAMADENDRON COMMIPHORA 
W. tnd A. Syn. of Commiphortt Madagas- 
carensis El. Meo. 

BALSAMONDENDRON AFRICUM. See 
Myrrh. 

BALSAMONDENDRON GILEADENSE. 
See Mynh. 

B aI.SaMODENDRON ROXBURGHII. 
Arn, Syn, of B dsautodend'on agrtllorhn, 

BALSAMODENDRON ZEYLANICUM. 
Kunth. Syn. of Crtiiiirium commune. See 
ColoplutniH. — Linn. 

BALS.aMUM. La.t. Bdsam. 

BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM. Lax. 
Balsam (»f P^tm. 

BALSEM, Dux. Balaam. 

BaL lAR. Sans. Borassus fiabellifor- 
mis. 

BALTI, OR BALTI YUL is called falolo 
or Bidur by the Dards, and NangKod by the 
Tibetans. It is preserved in Ptolemy in 
Byboe. The country is frequently called 
Skardo or Iskardo from the name of its well 
known fort and capital B.dti proper is a small 
table land, and with that of Deotsu, is about 
60 miles long and 36 broad, — the mean height 
of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 
feet. 

BALUSU Kl^RA. Tam.? CanUuum par- 
viflorum. 

BALUSOO KURA. Tel. Webera te- 

randi a ? 

HAM. Arab. Melia sempervirena 

HAMA. Hind. Syn. of the red fliMvered 
variei.x of Cor n ibi gramliflnri". — Linn. 

BWlBAGI v ALSO COTONE. lx. Cotton. 

BA.MBALI NARINGI. Maleal. Syn. 
ot Citrus de- umaioi. 

BAMBALU S T.vm. Syn, of Citrus 
decuman r.. • Lmn. 

BAMHOO. Eng. Syn. of Hambusa arun- 
dinacea. Amongst the other uses to which fehe 
bambu is put, it is somt times formed into a 
wind instrument. Onneyring oneof tliese, says 
a writer, our eav.s were saluted by the most 
melodious sounds, some soft and liquid like 
flute notes, and others deep and full like the 
tones of an organ These sounds were some- 
times low, interrupted or even single, and pre- 
sently they would swell into a grand burst of 
mingled melody. I can hardly express the 
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feelings of astonishment with which I paused 
to listen and look for the source of music so 
wild and ravishing in such a spot. It seemed 
to proceed from a clump of trees at a little 
distance, but I could see neither musician 
nor instrument, and the sounds varied so 
much in their strength that their origin seem- 
ed now at one place and now at another, as 
if they sometimes came from mid air and 
sometimes swelled up from the mass of dark 
foliage, or hovered, faint and fitful, around it. 
On drawing nearer to the clump my compa 
nions pointed out a slender bambu which rose 
above the branches, and whence they said the 
musical tones issued. I was more bewildered 
than before, but they proceeded to explain 
that the bambu was perforated, and that the 
breeze called forth all the sounds. Every one 
knows of the multiplied uses of the bambu, 
how, entire or split as the purpose requires, it 
forms posts, masts, yards, ladders, chairs, 
stools, screens, floors, roofs, bridges, &cc. ; 
how, when smaller, it is an elastic material out 
of which a great variety of baskets and recep- 
tacles are formed for containing solids, and 
how its joints make neat and convenient bot- 
tles for holding and carrying liquids, or when 
fine, are fashioned into flutes. But here was 
the crowning triumph of Malayan art, and the 
most wonderful of all the applications of the 
bambu, for what could be more bold and inge- 
nious than the idea of converting an entire 
bambu, rough from the jungle and thirty or 
forty feet in length, into a musical instrument 
by simply cutting a few holes in it. I had an 
opportunity afterwards of getting possession 
of one of these bula ribat, or hula perinda 
(storm or plaintive bambu.) As we proceed- 
ed, and when the notes had died away in the 
distance, our ears were suddenly penetrated 
by a crash of grand thrilling tones which seem^ 
ed to grow out of the air around instead of 
pursuing us. A brisk breeze which soon fol- 
lowed and imparted animation to the dark and 
heavy leaves of the gomuti palms explained 
the mystery, while it prolonged the powerful 
swell. As we went on our way the sounds 
decreased in strength and gradually became 
faint, but it was not till we had left the bam- 
bu of the wind far behind us, and long hid- 
den by intervening trees and cottages, that 
we ceased to hear it. — Joiirn, Incl. Arch ^ page 
35, [Marsden in his Dictionary, states buluh 
perindu to be “ a species of bambu suppos- 
ed to yl dd a melodious and plaintive sound ; 
a sort of eolian pipe formed by cutting a slit 
in a bambu fixed perpendicularly and exposed 
to the action of the wind,’^ and as an example, 
gives the quotation, Terlalu amat mardu 
bunyi-nia seperti buluh perrindu rasania, 
which he translates ‘‘most melodious was the 
sound, afiecting the sense like supernatural 


music. It would appear from this that the 
plaintive bambu is used in Sumatra. All 
those seen in Eambau and Naning had a slit 
in each joint above a certain height, bo that 
one bambu possessed 14 to 20 notes, each of 
which varied in itself according to the strength 
of the breeze. The joints decrease in their bore 
from the bottom to tlie lop. and the slits also 
differ in their size and shape.] Bamboos are 
never imported into England as merchandise, 
but taken there largely as dunnage, and are 
bought up for similar purposes, 

BAMBOO SUGAR. Eng. Syn. of Ta- 
ba.*<heer. 

BAMBOIJ. Fr. Bamboo. 

BAMBU. It. Bamboo. 

BAMBU, Mal., Eng. S) n. of Dendro- 
calamus strictus, Nees. 

BAMBUSA BACOIFERA. Kunth. Syn, 
of Beeslui Rheodii, Kunth. 

BAMBUSA TULDA. Rox. Syn. of Den- 

ciro-c.ilamus tuld^. Pers. 

BAN ALSO Bang. Hind. Querciis incana. 

BAN. Burmese, the purest refined silver 
of the Burmese. 

BAN. Arad. Moringa pterygosperraa. 

BAN. Arab ? Pkr. Syn, of Bed-i-mushk. 

BANDA? It. Tin. 

BANCA ISLAND lies in its northern 
point, in Lat. I® 52’ N. Long. 125® 24’ E. 
It is hilly and of middling height It has a 
chain of hills, generally called St. Paul’s 
mountains, contiguous to its south end, 930 
feet high, but Pai rnasang and Manopen hills, 
on the west side of the Island are respectively 
1350 and 1G17 feet in height. TheStraitsof 
Banca are bounded on the east by the Island, 
and on the west side by the coast of Sumatra. 
The straits extend from Liicepara island about 
129 miles, with an undulating coarse to the N. 
W. The lilies are irregular, and greatly in- 
fluenced by the winds. The form of Banka 
i.s irregularly oblong. Its general direction 
is from north we.st to south east, nearly pa- 
rallel to the southern extremity of Sumatra; 
the passage which separates these two islands 
is one of the most frequented in the Indian 
se is, and sufficiently known as the Straits cf 
Banka. The northern and eastern shores of 
the island are surrounded by the southern 
extremity of the China Sea, and its southern 
boundary is the Java or Borneo Sea. The 
most northern point of the island is called by 
the nadves Tanjong Krassak. and situated in 
the latitude of 1 degree and 28 minutes : and 
the southern point, Tanjong Sumbuang da- 
pur in that of 3 degrees and 7 minutes, south 
of the equator. The extreme western point, 
Tanjong Batu-Besayab is situated in the lon- 
gitude of 105 degrees 5 minutes, and the ex- 
treme eastern point, Tanjong Merrum in that 
of 106 degrees 56 minutes, east of London, 
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The fitraits of Banca are rather more than 
a hundred miles long, and in the narrowest 
part the Banca and Sumatra shores approach 
within seven miles of each other. Banca has 
a very picturesque appearance, the hills near 
the shore being covered with trees and herb- 
age, while, in the interior, a mountain of 
considerable elevation, Gunung Maraj, raises 
its head above the neighbouring eminences. 
On the other side of the strait, the Sumatra 
shore offers as tame and uninteresting a pros- 
pect as it is possible for land to present. 
From Knob Hill, near the south-east extremi- 
ty of Sumatra, to Batacarang Point, at the 
northern entrance of Banca Straits, a distance 
of more than three-hundred miles, not a .single 
hill, nor even a tree higher than its fellows, af- 
fords a variety to relieve the eye, wearied with 
the dull monotony of the scene. Frequently 
during days together, a vessel lay so near to 
the land, that one might have easily discerned 
what was passing on it, but neither man, bird, 
nor any living creature appeared within the 
view. On one occasion Mr. Karl approached 
close to the shore in a boat, in hopes of procur- 
ing some game, hut returned unsuccej^sful. A 
solemn stillness j)revailed throughout the 
jungle, forcibly reminding him of the popular 
fable of the Upas tree of Java, and its deso- 
late wildernesses around. This solemn region, 
however, is not destiiute of inhabitants, being 
scantily peopled by a savage race of Mala}s, 
who are located far up the numerous muddy 
creeks, and who rarely make their appearance 
except when a vessel is thrown on the coast, 
in which event they flock around her in their 
little canoes, like gulls about a dead whale, 
and soon succeed either in capturing or in 
driving away the crew. Banca is inhabit- | 
ed by four distinct races of people. The ■ 
orang gunung or hill-people, the abori- 
gines of the country, are established in 
the interior, whore they lead a wild kind 
of life, but are submissive to the regulations 
established for the government. The sea- 
coasts are occupied by Malays who have emi- 
grated from Sumatra : they are extremely in- 
dolent, all the labour, either in cultivating 
pepper, or working llie mines, being perform- 
ed by the Chinese, the population from the 
Celestial Empire consisting of between fifteen 
and twenty thousand souls. The orang laut 
or sea-people, who are similar in their habits 
to the Badjus, found upon the coasts of Bor- 
neo and Celebes, though belonging to it, can 
scarcely be said to inhabit the island, for they 
live entirely in their little prahus, and wander 
about the coasts. They subsist principally 
by fishing, and it said that they are always 
ready to give information to the piratical ro- ' 
vers . — EarVs Archipelago, — Horshurgh, The ’ 
name of Banka has been applied to different 
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territories near the southern extremity of the 
island of Sumatra. Banka Plembang was 
the ancient denomination of the present king- 
dom of Plembang on the Eastern Coasts, ex- 
tending in the west to Bankaulu. The name 
of this district, and of its principal Settle- 
ment, has first been contracted into Banka- 
ulu and finally converted into Bankulu. The 
situation of Bunko-Muso is undetermined, 
and this name is at present almost exclusive- 
ly applied to that island which forms, with 
the opposite shore of Sumatra, the straits of 
Banka. A tradition has been preserved that 
Banka was formerly under the dominion of 
Java, and the places are still pointed out 
where the sovereign resided. They^occupied 
considerable tracts along the western coast, 
and the principal establishments were at 
Kutte war- ingin, and near the discharge of 
the rivers of Menda, Selan and Banko-kutto. 
This was the residence of the representative 
of the sovereign; the name of the Depatty 
Nusantara has been preserved as the last per- 
son who held that appointment. Very exten- 
sive remains are still found on the site of the 
old settlement. The traditions of the inha- 
bitants of Banka are confirmed by the histo- 
rical documents of the Javanese, but it is un- 
certain in what manner the ascendancy of 
Plembang was established on Banka, whether 
the island was granted to that kingdom dur- 
ing the ancient relation which existed be- 
tween the princes of Java and the sovereign 
of Plembang, or. whether the inhabitants of. 
their own accord embraced the protection of 
the latter. The connection which existed in 
ancient periods between the kingdom of 
Plembang and the princes of Java is recipro- 
cally proved, and confirmed by the Javanese 
histories, and by the traditions preserved at 
Plembang The western peninsula is divided 
by the original inhabitants into the districts 
of Sungie Bula, Mampang, Tenga and Klab- 
bet, these are bounded in the south by the 
district of Pesang under the Batin Sudin 
above mention*‘d. The district of Sungie- 
bulu is again subdivided into three smaller 
portions, Sungi-bulu, Lampong and Tellany, 
which, with those of Mampang and Tenga, 
are united under one common chief, the Ba- 
tin of Sungie bulu. Their population is 
given in a general table, and their relative 
situation as nearly as possible is pointed 
out on the map. The district of Klabbet has 
its particular native chief. In each of the 
above mentioned districts mines are at pre- 
sent worked : they mostly lie contiguous and 
occupy the central parts of the peninsula. 
The persons who superintend their affairs, 
receive and store the prepared metal, &c., 
reside at the chief villages of Sungie-bulu, 
Jebus, Klabbet and Mampang, at each of 
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which there is a stockade at its store houses 
and establishments proportionate to the works 
carried on. The discovery of tin attracted 
numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese, who 
with the working of the mines introduced the 
first attempts at agriculture and commerce ; 
various settlements were formed, and a com- 
mencement was made in clearing the ancient 
forests, which had till lately not been disturb- 
ed, for the purpose of forming permanent 
places of residence. The principles of civi- 
lization were offered to the rude inhabitants. 
During many years of this period, this small 
island has yielded an annual revenue in tin, 
which for a district of the same extent, equals 
the metallic wealth obtained annually from 
the mines of Mexico, according to an aver- 
age calculation of the produce of the whole 
kingdom circumstances have contributed to 
reduce its produce in later periods. 

BANCOONGONG or 13ACOONGON 
BAY, in Sumatra opposite the river and 
village of same name, in lat. 2® 52’ N. and 
long. 97® 38’ E., whete ships may find shelter. 
— Horshurgh. 

BANCOOT RIVER in lat. 17® 57’ N. and 
11^ miles E. of Bombay Castle, has 10 feet 
on the bar at low water. — Horshurgh, 

BAND. Ger. Ribbon. 

BANDA. It. Tin. 

BANDA. Bali. Areca catechu. 

BANDA ISLANDS, a group ten in num- 
ber, lying near each other. The islands are 
high, liable to sudden gusts of wind. The 
anchorage in lat. 4® 31’ S. and long. 130® 
0’ E. is at the foot of Goonong Abee. — 
Horshurgh. 

BANDA. The district of Banda forms an 
irregular triangle bounded on the north and 
north-east by the river Jumna, which sepa- 
rates it fram the Fattehpur and Allahabad 
districts ; on the west principally by the river 
Ken (Caine). Part of the Banda and Pylani 
divisions, moreover, extend beyond that river 
and are bounded by the Harnirpur district, 
and the Cherkhari and Jaloun states ; the 
south-west and south are bounded by the 
river Ken and partly by the second range of 
low hills, forming the flank of the table-land 
of Bundelkand. But the intermediate 
boundary is very irregular, owing to the inter- 
mixture of villages belonging to Adjyegarh 
and Punna among the independent states, 
but principally arising from the exchange of 
many villages in pergunnahs Kunhas and 
Bhitri for the pergunnah of Kalinjar taken 
from the Chaubehs ; this leaves a long slip 
of independent territory between the pergan- 
nahs of Budousa and Tirohan. This irregu- 
larity of outline is increased by the circum- 
stance that such villages in the ahovenamed 
pergannabs as were then held rent free, were 


not given to the Chaubehs, but remained un- 
der the jurisdiction of the officers of this dis- 
trict. The actual area amounts to 18,42,480 
acres or 2, 1 74-8 statute and geographical miles 
distributed as follows : — Barren^ 3,49,214 
acres. Cuburable, 4.60,887 acres. Cultivat- 
ed, 9,63,126 acres. — Mr. Edgeworth in Beng^ 
As. Soc. Journ. No. II. o/1850. 

B.\NDAR MAN CUE. Sec Boat. 

BANDENG. Malay. A celebrated and 
palatable fish, much resembling the salmon 
in taste. They are reared in fish ponds and 
the young are sold at 18 Rupees per redan 
of 5,500 small fish. 

BANDI GURUVENZA. Tel. Syn. of 
Adenanthera pavonina. 

BANE. Amongst the insects which infest 
books in India are two genera, which are 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work 
of destruction , but which on the contrary 
pursue and greedily feed on the larvae of the 
death watch and the numerous acari which 
are believed to be the chief depredators that 
prey upon books. One of these maligned 
genera, is a tiny tailless scorpion (Clielifer) 
of which three species have been noticed in 
Ceylon, the Cli. librorum Temp. Ch. ob- 
long um Temp, and Ch. acaroides Hermnany 
the last of which it is believed had been in- 
troduced from Europe in Dutch and Portu- 
guese hooks. The other genus is the Lepis- 
ma, and the tiny silvery creatures of which it 
consists are called by Europeans the fish in- 
sect. This genus comprises several species 
of which however only two have been des- 
cribed one of which, of larger size, is remark- 
able for the whiteness of the pearly scales, 
from which its name is derived. These con- 
trasted with the dark hue of the other parts 
and its tripartite tail, attract the eye as the 
insect darts rapidly along. Like the chelifer, 
it shuns the light, hiding in chinks till sun- 
set, but is actively engaged during the night, 
feasting on the acari and soft bodied insects 
which assail books and papers. — Sir J. E, 
Tennant's Ceylon. 

BANG. Bbng. Duk. Hind. Pers. Can- 
nabis sativa. 

BANGHI. Tam. Cannabis sativa : Bhang* 
BANKSIA SPECIOSA. Kcen. Syn. of 
Costus speciosus. 

BANGLES. Anglo. -Indian. Glass, gold, 
and silver bracelets. See Jewellery. 

BANGRIAN. Hind. Bangles. 

BANGSRING. Malay. Tupaia Jayanica, 

BANGUEY, an island 18 to 21 miles long 
in lat. 7® 19’ N. long 117® 6’ E. in the Straits 
of Balabac. — Horshurgh. 

BANKOK is about 27 miles up the Me- 
nam river of Siam. It is built upon an island, 
in lat, 13® 58* N. and long. 100® 34’ E. 
Bankok is built on both branches of the river, 
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and there the river has generally 7 fathoms 
water, close to each side. From March to 
June, the river is crowded with not less than 
100 junks of all sorts and descriptions, trad- 
ing in the produce of the country, salt, cot- 
ton, sugar, pepper, teak and rosewood. — 
Horshuryh, 

BANS. Beng. Hind Syn. of species of 
Bambusa. 

BANSH. Beng. Syn. of Bambusa arun- 
dinacea. 

BANSK. Beng. Tabasheer. 

BANS KI CHANWAL. Hind. Syn. of 
seed of Bambusa arundinacea. 

BANS KI KAONLl SAKII. Dukii. 
Syn. of young shoots of bambusa arundinacea. 

BANSLOCHUN. Beng. Sans. Tabas- 
heer. 

BANSPATA also LALL UNTEEYA. 
Beng. Amaranlus alropurpureus. 

BANYAN TREE. Eng. Ficus Indies. 

BAOBAB. Eng. Adansonia digitata, its 
age noticed under Dracaena draco. 

BAPAI PUNDOO. Tel. Carica papaya. 

BAPUNQA. Tel. Syn. of Psoralea cory- 
lifolia. — Lmn. 

BAPANABURL Tel. Syn. of Ehretia 
buxifolia. 

BAPHIA NITIDA. See Camwood. 

BAPTISTA TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 

BARHADKATHA. The Kings of Ma- 
gadha were of six dynasties, viz. that of Bar- 
hadratha ; of the line of Pandu, the first of 
which was Jarasandha, a contemporary of 
Yudishtira and Krishna, according to Sir 
William Jones B. C. 3101, according to Pro- 
fessor Wilson in the reign of Sahadeva, B. 
C. 1400, Parakshita was born and the great 
war ends, and in the reign of Ripunjava, B. 
C. 915, a Buddha was born. 

BARA-LACHA, a range of mountains 
which forms the watershed between the Indus 
and its first affluents, and is regarded by Alex- 
ander Cunningham as the western continua 
tion of the Himalayas. The Eastern Hima- 
layas divide the waters of the Tsango-po, 
from those of the Ganges and its tributaries. 
The western as well as the eastern chain, se- 
parates the great Hindu family of India from 
the Botes of Thibet. Some mixed races are 
found to the south of each chain ; the Labu- 
lie and Kanawaris to the west and the Ghor- 
kaa and Bhutania to the east. The inferior 
mountains of the eastern chain, generally run 
at right angles to its axis, whereas those of 
the western chain, are mostly disposed in 
eubordinate parallel ranges. There are thus 
two districts and independent ranges to the 
south of the western Himalaya, both stretch- 
ing in the same general direction from north 
to south-east, which may be termed the Mid- 
Himalaya, and the outer and sub Himalaya, — 


the term Sewalik being that applied to the 
lowermost sandstone ranges. 

BARA-MAHAL. A fertile district in 
Southern India now known as the collector- 
ate of Salem. It contains soils impregnated 
with soda. 

BARA MARECA of Hort. Mal. Doli- 
chos cultratus. 

BARANGAN. Malay. Syn. of Sulphu- 
ret of Arsenic. 

BARAS-GANTH. Hind. Birth-day, on 
which day a knot is tied, hence baras-ganth 
annual knot. 

BARBADOES, or BOURBON COT- 
TON. See Cotton. 

BARBADOES CEDAR. See Deodar. 

BARBADOES FLOWER FENCE. Eng. 
Syn. of Poinciana pulcherrima. — Linn. 

BARBERRY WOOD and ROOT of 
BERBERIS LYCIUM also B. ARISTATA. 
See Dyes. 

BARCHENT. Ger. Fustian. 

BARCHAN. Pol. Fustian. 

BAREEK ERUNDIE KA TEL. Hind. 
Oil of small seeded var. of Ricinus commu- 
nis, See also Oil. 

BARENKI. Tel. Ficus ampelos. 

BARG-I-TAMBOL. Pers. Piper betel. 

B ARGIL. Hind. Ortolan. 

BARTJ. Sans. Lotus. 

BARIK IRUNDI KA TEL. Hind. Oil 
of small seeded var. of Ricinus communis. 

BARIK TIL. Duk. Syn. of Sesamum 
Indicum. — Linn. See Sesamum orientale. 

BARILLA. Sp. Barilla : See Saji Matti. 

BARITA VIRIDIS. See Chalybseus pa- 
radisseus. 

BARK CLOTH. See Kamut. 

BARK of MICHELIA CHAMPACA. 
See Champac. 

BARKER, Lieut. I. N., Wrote on the vol- 
canoes in the Red Sea. Altitudes near Tad- 
joura groups. Bom. Geo. Trans. 1844. — On 
the islands of Mushakh, in Eastern Africa, 
when visited in 1840, with map of the Soma- 
li Coast. Lond. Geo Trans. 1848, Vol. VIII. 
— On the eruption of the volcanoes of Sad- 
dle Island in 1846. Bom. Geo. Trans. 1847, 
49 and 51 ; Lon. Geo. Trans. 1846. — On the 
Geographical and Geological characters of 
the Gulf of Tadjoura, with a chart. Lond. 
Geo. Trans. 1849. — Dr. Buisfs Catalogue. 

BARLERIA BUXIFOLIA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Barleria obovata. — Linn. 

BARLEY. Eng. Syn. of species of 
Hordeum. 

BARMI. Hind, Taxus baccata. 

BARNA. Hind. Cratsevia tapia. 

BARNES, Sir Edward, a distinguished of- 
ficer of the British Army who was Governor 
of Ceylon, in 1820. 

BARN ISLAND, called Square or Passage 
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Ip^land by the French, lies in the Straits of 
Singapore. It is moderately elevated, and 
covered with trees. 

BAROOS, a place of some trade on the 
West Coast of Sumatra, in Lat. I'* 56* N. 
Its principal exports are camphor and ben- 
zoin. 

BARRACK, Ventilation of barracks may 
be thus effected. “ A tube of zinc or other 
suitable material, is fixed in the ceiling of 
the apartment. Inside this tube, and con- 
centric with it, is placed a smaller tube. 
These tubes communicate with the external 
atmosphere at different levels, the vitiated air 
rising up the central tube, and passing off at 
the higher level ; while the fresh air enters 
the annular passage, between the inner and 
outer tubes, at the lower level, and descends 
into the apartment below. That the vitiated 
air will always so ascend, and that the fresh 
air will so descend, are facts which every one 
may test. Both passages are defended from 
rain, soot, &c., by perforated zinc or wire 
gauze, and provided with suitable valvular 
mechanism for regulating the currents — that 
of the outer passage, in the form of a project- 
ing flange, serving to deflect the downward 
current of fresh air, and spread it out hori- 
zontally, so as to render its action impercep- 
tible, while the ascending current may be re- 
gulated by a simple throttle valve.** 

BARREN ISLAND, in Lat. 12® 16* N., 
Long, 4® 24’ W. from the south end of Junk- 
seylon by chronometers, and in Long. 93® 
54* E, is a volcano of small extent and covered 
with trees except near the crater, 

BAKRIGLIA. It. Barilla. 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAS had a squadron 
fitted out for him by John II. of Portugal and 
setting sail in August 1486, was the first who 
rounded that famous cape to which, from the 
storms he encountered, he gave the name of 
Cabo dos Tormentos, or Cabo Tormentosa. — 
India in the Xhth Century, 

BAR'rONDI. Mar. Morinda citrifolia. 

BARU. Hind. Reed. 

BARUCKZYE. An Afghan tribe, an off- 
shoot from the Abdalla, one of the branches 
of which, the Mahomedzye, furnish the pre- 
sent sovereigns to Afghanistan. They num- 
ber 40,000 families. 

BARUGADAM. Tel. Indigofera glan- 
dulosa. — Willd, 

BARUN. Sans. Crateevia tapia. 

BATIUNGHI. Sans. See Ganta baringa. 
BAIlUT, also DARU. Gnz. and ,Hind. 
Gunpowder. 

BARWOOD. See Dyes. 

BARZUD ; Arab. Galbanum. 

BASAAL. Maleal, Syn. of Embelia 
basseal, D. C. 

BASCHMAKI, Rus. Shoes. 


BASEELAN ISLAND, one of the Philli- 
pine Islands, is high and extensive and sepa- 
rated by the Straits of Baseelan from the S. 
W. end of Mindanao. Its eastern extremity 
is in lat. 6® 30’ N. long. 122® 30' E. On its 
S. W. side, the Maloza river disembogues 
into a bay of the same name, and the village 
of Maloza is about a mile up the river. — 
Horshurgh. 

BASELLA ALBA. See Codipasseeli Kee- 
ray, Tam. also Poee. Tam. 

BASELLA LUOIDA. Linn. Syn. of Ba- 
sella coroifolia Lim 

BASELLA RUBRA. Var. of Basella 
cordifolitt. — Linn, 

BAS HA. Pers. a hawk. 

BaSHEE islands consist of a chain 
mostly high, lying north of the Babuyan is- 
lands from lat. 19® 58’ N. to lat. 21® 13* N. 
Their names are lat. long. 

Balintang or Richmond Isd. 19 58 122 14 

BaUn or Dampiers Grafton 

Island. 20 17J 121 67 

Sabtang or Sabtan called 
Monmouth Island by Dam- 
pier. 

Bashee Island Bayat, or 
Orange Island. 

The north Bashees consist of one large and 
two small islands in lat. 21® 3|’ N. — Hors* 
hurgh, 

BASHINAY BANS. Hind. Syn. of Den- 
drocalamus tulda Nees. 

BASLICON. Greek. Jujrlans regia. 
BASLICUM AGRESTE. Rumph. Syn. 
of Ocymum sanctum. — Linn, 

BASIN. Fr. Dimity. 

BASOKA. Beng. Syn. of Adhatoda va- 
sica. 

BASSIA LATIFOLIA. See Eloopei poo, 
also Oil 

BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. See Oil. 
BASSAD. Arab. Coral. 

BASSADORE POINT, is the N. W. ex- 
tremity of Kishm, in lat. 26® 39* N. long. 
55® 22’ E. 

BASSARI MARA. Can. Ficus infecto- 
ria. 

BASSEEN RIVER, is in lat. 19® 18* N. 
long. 12® 49’ E — Horshurgh. 

BASSES. The Great Basses, called Ra- 
man-Paaj by the natives of India, is the name 
of a ledge of rocks nearly a mile in extent 
elevated a few feet above water, on which 
the sea breaks very high in bad weather. Ac- 
cording to native tradition, a pagoda of brass 
was formerly erected thereon, but at present 
only a long flat rock appears, which is com- 
pletely covered when the surge runs high, 
This dangerous ledge is about 9 miles from 
the shore, in lat. 6® IP N. long, 81® 36* E. 
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BATTA. 


BATUNAKIT. 


There is a safe channel between it and the 
main with about 7 to 14 fathoms. The LiitU 
Basses are in lat. 6® 244’ N. long. 81® 54’ 
E. and 21 miles N. K. | E. from the Great 
Basses, They consist of a ledge of rocks a 
little above water with others contiguous pro- 
jecting under water to a considerable distance, 
and straggling rocks projecting a great way 
from the dry ledge. It is distant from the 
shore 6 or 7 miles, the channel inside the 
Little Basses is not safe for large ships. — 
Horsburgh. 

BASTARA. Hind. S>n. of Callicarpa 
lanata. 

BASTARD ALOE. Eng. Agave vivipara. 

bastard CEDAR. Eng. Syn. ofCe- 
drela tuna. — Roxh, also Eng. Syn. of Gua- 
zuma tomentosa, Kunth. See also Cedar. 

BASTARD SAGO PALM. Eng. Caryota 
urens. 

BASTARD TEAK. Eng. Syn. of Bu- 
tea frondosa. 

BASNA. Hind. Syn. of Agati gran- 
diflora. 

BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

BATAR NIHU. Beng. Syn. of Citrus 
decumana. — Linn, 

BAT. Siamese, A Siamese coin to which 
foreigners apply the term Tikal. 

BAT. Sans. Ficus Indies. 

BATAS also BATASA. Sans. Sugar- 
cakes ; little cakes of refined sugar, much 
used in India, in the ceremonial of marriages. 
In Hindu Mythology, Ganesa, is often repre- 
sented eating Batasa. — Horshurgh, 

BATATA. Malay ? Convolvulus ba- 
tatas. 

BATATA. Port. Potatoes. 

BATATAS EDULIS. See Vegetables of 
Southern India, also Convolvulus batatas. 

BATCHIAN, a large island fronting the 
S. W. part of Gillolo, Tawally, a large 
island fronting the S. W. pare of Gillolo. Ma- 
regolan, a large island fronting the S. W. 
part of Gillolo. — Horshurgh, 

BATHAMA NUNA, Tel. Syn. of Oil 
of Amygdalus communis. 

BATHAMYENNE. Tam. Syn. of Oil 
of Amygdalus communis. 

BATHIJA, Sans. Chenopodium alba. 

BATLEE. Guz. Hind, corruption of Eng. 
Bottles. 

BATU, also DUND. Arab. See Croton 
seed. 

BATSALI KOORA. Tel. Portulaca 
quadriflda. 

BATTA. Malay* See Binua. Batta is 
supposed to be the same word as Padaei, re- 
garding whose man eating propensities, 
Herodotus wrote. 

BATTA. Hind. Difference or rate of 
Exchange; Extra allowance. 


BATTANTA ISLAND, separates Dam- 
pier and Pitt Straits from each other, and is 
about 45 miles long. Mabo, its Southern 
cape, is in lat. 0® 56’ S; long. 180® 25’ E. 
— Horsburgh. 

BATTEE SAL. Hind, Dipterocarpus 
alatus. 

BATTLES. The ‘ Military Gazette’ of 
Vienna makes the following comparisons of 
the forces engaged in the battle of Solferino 
and in former great battles : — “ At that late 
battle there were more than 300,000 soldiers 
in the field, and the losses must have amount- 
ed to at least from 30,000 to 37,000. At the 
battle of Leipsic, which lasted for three days, 
the 330,000 allies had against them 260,000 
French ; the latter lost 30,000 prisoners and 

45.000 killed and wounded, and the former 

48.000 killed and wounded. After Leipsic, 
the most sanguinary battle was that of Mos- 
cow, on the 7th of September, 1812. The 
Russians had 130,000 men and 600 pieces of 
cannon, the French 134,000 men and 587 
cannon ; the former lost 58,000 and the lat- 
ter 50,000 ; the losses were therefore 40 per 
cent. At Bautzen, on the 21st of May, 1813, 
there were 110,000 Russians and Prussians 

j opposed to 150,000 French; the latter lost 
j 20,000 men and the allies 15,000 and not a 
I single cannon. At Wagram, on the 5th and 
I 6th of July, 1809, the Austrians had 137,000 
men and Naimleon 170,000; the Austrians 
lost 20,000 and the enemy 22,000. At Es- 
ling, we were 75,000 against 85,000 ; the 
Austrians had 20,000 killed and wounded, 
the enemy 13,000 killed, but the enemy left 
3000 prisoners, and was obliged to send 

30.000 to Vienna to have their wounds at- 
tended to, so that out of the 160,000 men 
engaged, about one-half were put hors de 
combat. At Austerlitz there were 70,000 
French, as many Russians, and 13,000 Aus- 
trians; the losses were 21.000 Russians with 
160 pieces of cannon, 5800 Austrians, and 

10.000 French. At Jena there were 142,000 
French against 150,000 Prussians. At Wa- 
terloo there were 170,000 men, of whom 

70.000 were French, who lost 25,000 men 
and 250 cannon, whilst the allies lost 31,000 
men. On an average, the losses in all these 
battles amounted to from 20 to 25 per cent., 
whilst in the battle of Solferino they did 
not exceed 15 per cent.” 

BATTOO BARRA RIVER, in lat. 3® 13’ 
N. long. 99® 37’ E. in the island of Sumatra, 
is about 300 yards wide, with several towns 
on its banks, all subject to the Raja of Battoo 
Barra, who is tributary to the Raja of Siak. 
The Battoo Barra people seem industrious 
and inclined to trade. — Horshurgh, 

BATUNAKIT, Javan. Syn. of Bezoar. 
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BAYBERRY-TREE. 


IVDELLIUM. 


BAUHINIA ALBIDA. See Vegetables BAYLA NAVA MARAM. Tam, See 
of Southern India. Dinduga Tree. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA. Syn. of Bau- BAYLKEBUTCHLAKE BHAJL Ditk. 
hinia variegata. Basella alba. See Codipassaeli keeray. 

BAHINIA CANDIDA. Ait. Syn. of BAY'NDA. Duk. Hibiscus esculentus. 
Bauhinia acuminata. BAZANIA. See Cinnamomurn. 

BAUHINIA DIPHYLLA. See Yepy BAZAR. Port. Bezoar. 


Tree. 

BAUHINIA LINGUA. DeCan. Syn. of 
Bauhinia scandens. 

BAUHINIA PARVIFLORA. Vahl. 
Roxb. Syn. of Bauhinia racemosa. 

BAUHINIA PORllECTA. See notice of 
this under Diospyros ebcnus. 

BAUHINEA PURPURASCENS. Var. 
Syn. of Bauhinea variegata. 

BAUHINEA PURPUREA. Wael Syn. 
of Bauhinea acuminata, also Syn. of Bauhi- 
nia purpurascens. var. of B. Variegata. — 
lioxh. See Vegetables of Southern India. 

BAUHINIA RACEMOSA. Vahl. Roxb. 
Syn. of Bauhinia Vahlii. See Maljhun. 

BAUHIMA SCANDKN8. Roxb. in E. 
I. M. not in Flora Indica. Syn. of Bauhinia 
Vahlii. See Maljhun. 

BAUHINIA SPICATA. Kcen. Syn. of 
Bauhinia racemosa. 

BAUHINIA VAHLII. See Yepy tree. 
BAUHINA VARIEGATA, See Koochnal. 
BAULEAH. See Boat. 

BAUME. Fr. Balsam. 

BAU ME DE OOPAIBU. Fr. Copaiva. 
BAUM E-DE-PERU. Fr. Balsam of Peru. 
BAUME DE TOLU. Fr. Tolu balsam. 
BAUME VERTE. Fr. Mint. 
BAUMMOL Ger. Olive Oil. 
BAUMWOLLEE. Ger. Cotton. 
BAUTS OR BHATS. Hindu Bards, pro- 
duced, to amuse Parvati, from the drops of 
8>Teat on Siva^s brow, but they sang the prais- 
es of Siva only, which so offended Parvati, 
that she turned them out of heaven, and con- 
demned them to lead a wandering life upon 
earth, to sing tliere the martial deeds of he- 
roes and the praises of the gods. They are 
found all over India, — Cole. Myth. Hind, 
p. 375. 

BAVUNGI, Tel. Syn. of Celaatrus pa- 
niculatus. — Willd. Bavungi nuni. Tel. 

Oil of ditto. See Malkungunee, also Oil, 
BAVANGMIRA. Mal^y Onion. 
BAVUNG-PUTI. Malay. Garlic. 
BAWA. Mae. Cassia fistula. 

BAG CHAN. Duk. Syn, of Ps ^ralea 
corylii lia. — Linn. 

BAWUNG. Bali. Jav. Onion ? 
Garlic } 

BAWURCHL Hind. A Cook. 

BAY A — ? See Orqcodilidse. 

BaYA. Mar. Cassia fistula. 
BAYBERRY-TREE. Eng. Eugeniapi- 
menta. 


BAZAR. Pers. Hind. A market place. 
In all oriental countries it is the custom for 
the purchaser to seek out the seller and to 
make an offer for what he wants These two 
customs are opposed to the practice in Europe, 
and where the purchaser is a stranger and ig- 
norant of the ordinary value of the article he is 
purchasing, leads him to overpaying and to his 
regarding the orientals as lying impostors. 

BAZEEGURS and NUTS. The nuts may 
be considered as the gipsies of Hindustan ; 
and a late intelligent writer has, with much 
plausibility, endeavoured to trace from them 
the origin of the gipsies of the west. They 
are both wandering tribes, and have each a 
language understood only by themselves : 
live principally by juggling, fortune-telling 
(by palmistry and other means,) and are alike 
addicted to thieving. The gipsies are go- 
verned by their king, the Nuts by their nar- 
dar bouthsh. They appear to be equally in- 
different on the subject of religion, and in 
no respect particular in their food, or the 
manner by which it is obtained. According 
to a list furnished by Captain Richardson, the 
languages adopted by these people would 
appear to possess a very strong affinity to 
each other. “ The Bazeegurs are subdivided 
into seven castes, m., the (7/earee, AChhhy*^ 
eda^ By^isa, Pnrhutteey KalkooVy Borkinee., 
and Gungwar : but the difference seems only 
in name, for they live together, and inter- 
marry as one people ; they say they are de- 
scended from four brothers of the same fami- 
ly. They profess a Mussulman rite, that is, 
they undergo circumcision ; they regard Tan- 
Sin as their tutelar deity ; consequently they 
look up to him for success and safety in all 
their professional exploits. These consists of 
playing on various instruments, singing, dan- 
cing, tumbling, &c.’* “The two latter ac- 
complishments are peculiar to the women of 
this sect. The notions of religion and a fu- 
ture state, among this vagrant race, arc prin- 
cipally derived from their songs, which are 
beautifully simple. — Cole. Myth. Hind, 
p, 313. 

BDELLA. Greek. Leeches. 

BDELLA NILOTICA. See Hirudo. 

B’DELLIUM. Fr. B’delUum. See Com- 
miphora Madagascarrensis. 

Kukul, Tam. Gugul, Hind. 

Gugula, Cyng. Gugulu, 'I'el. 

i Mukul, Pers. Aflutuii, Auae. 
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BEER. 


BEJAREN ISLAND. 


BEAD SEED. Seeds of Eiseocarpus Ian* 
ceolatus. 

BEAD TREE. Eno. Syn. of Melia Aze- 
darach. — Linn, 

BEAM. Nath, Hind. In building, isa piece 
of timber or metal, for sustaining a weight, or 
counteracting two equal and opposite forces. 
Beams receive various appellations according 
to the purpose, to which they are applied as 
Lintels, Girders, bressumers and joists ; tie 
beams ; collar beam ; straining beam ; camber 
beam; hammer beam; binding beam ; giroing* 
beam ; truss beam ; summar beam ; &.c. — 

Toml, 

BEAMI. Maleal. Syn. of Herpestes 
monnicra. — 11, B, and Kunth. 

BEAN. See Choti semi ki phalli. 

BEARDED on POISONOUS DARNEL. 

See Darnel. 

BEC-FIN. Fit. Syn. for the Warblers, 

BECHE DE MER. Pout. See Biche de 
mar. 

BECHETI. Hind, an Indian variety of 
Camelus dromedarius. 

BED. Sans. Also BET. Sans. Calamus 
rotang. 

BEDAS, a Mysore tribe, said by General 
Briggs to have formed the body guard of 
the ruler of that country. This is probably 
a name for the Beder race. 

BEDEN. See Caprem. 

BED-I MUsK. Pers. Hind. Salix 
JEgyptiaca 

BEDVEERN, also PLUIMEN. Dut. 
Feathers, 

BEE, CARPENTER, a name given to a 
hymenopteroiis insect, the Xylocopa tenuis- 
capa of Westwood (X. latipes, Drury), which 
perforates large beams of timber as also trees, 
by boring holes through them. On one oc- 
casion, at Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, one 
of them was seen to kill a sparrow by a single 
thrust of its sting. Any intruder within 
the precinetjs of their nests instantly be- 
comes an object of suspicion and attack, 
and as the unlucky sparrow was flying to- 
wards the corner of the hospital, the bee 
assailed it, struck it with its sting and 
the bird fell dead. On raising the skin from 
the bone, a small reddened spot on the fore 
part of the skull, indicated the point at which 
the fatal weapon had entered. 

BEECH OIL. Oil of F^gus sylvatica. 

BEEF WOOD Eng. Casuarina muri- 
cata. See also Dyes. 

BEER. Captain Ouchterlony established 
about twelve years ago an experimental brew- 
ery in the Neilgherry hills, and the beer pro- 
duced was so much liked by the European 
soldiers that the men of the 9th Uegf. re- 
quested that the potter from England might 
be stopped, and that they might have the 


Neilgherry beer in preference. The men of 
the 15th Hussars and 5Ut Regiment also 
highly approved of il. The Earl of Gifford, 
while travelling in the Neilgherries, tasted 
the beer, and pronounced it to be equal to 
some of the best ale served in the common 
hall at Christ Church. When it isf considered 
that imported beer costs fr‘>m 12s. to 14s. per 
dozen of quart bottles, and that the beer 
made in the Neilgherries costs only ten pence 
a gallon, the great importance to a European 
population of being able to produce it good, 
and in large quantities, will be understood.— 
Univerml Review^ p 562. 

BEER EL-SOM A L, country of the Soma- 
lis, to the South of Cape Guardafui. An ac- 
count of, and of its inhabitants, is given in 
Lond. Geo. Traiia. — Dr, Buisfs Catalogue, 

BEET. See Chenopodiacese. 

BEETLES, INDIAN. This article of 
commerce consists of the beautiful wing cases 
or elytiae of the Buprestis, order Ist Coleop- 
tera. They are of a brilliant metallic green 
colour and are imported into England princi- 
pally from Calcutta, as ornaments of khus- 
khus fans, baskets, &c., and on mut>lin8 to en- 
rich the embroidery. 

BEESHA. Malealum. Syn. of Beesha 
Rheedii, Kunth. 

BEEVEHGEIL. Dut. Castor. 

BEGARI. Hind. In India, forced la- 
bour, for the repair of roads, tanks, forts, bar- 
racks and for carrying baggage. 

BEGGUD. Guz. Hind. Tinfoil. 

BEGONIA GENICULATA. Ramput Ud^ 
ang Udang. Malay. The leaves of this 
plant are used by the Malays for cleaning and 
taking out rust from the blades of creeses. — 
William Jach, Calcutta Journal of Natural 
Historg^ vol. v, p. 347. 

BEGUN. Beng. Syn. of Solanum me- 
longena. — Linn, 

BEG-PUKA. Beng. Syn. of Citrus rae- 
diod . — Linn 

BE HAT, near Saharunpoor, in the Doab. 
A submerged ancient town wn9 discovered 
near this by Sir H. P Caulley. — Prin. Ind. Ar, 

BEUEBRA. Hind. Guz. M}robalHn. 
Terminalia bellcrica. 

BEHOR-BANS. Beng. Syn. of Bam- 
busa spinosa. 

RED-US-SAR. Arad. Calotropis procera. 
BEKH-I-ZANJABIL-I-SHAML Pers. 

Elecampane. 

BEl-VURMA BEWA. Can. Syn. of 
Azadirachta Indica. 

BEJa S.AL. Hind, also Bija Sar, 
Hind. Syn. of Pterocarpus marsupium. 

BEJAREN ISLAND, on the north coast 
of Celebes in lat, 2® N. and about 20 
miles N. E. from Banca, is of moderate 
heigh t, — Horshurgh . 



BELLE DE^^UIT. 

BEKH-I-NILOFUR. Pers. Root of 
Nelumbium specioaum. 

BEKH-MIHUQ. Pers. Syn. of root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

BEL. Beno. Sans. -®gle marmelos. 

BELA. Hind. Sans. Jasminum zambai*. 

BELADUK. Arab. Samecarpus ana- 
cardium. See also Bliilawa,;also Marking Nut 

BELAM-KONDA-6ULA MANl. Ma- 
LEAL. Syn. of Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker. 

BELAMEAN DA SC HOL ARMANI. Tam. 
in Hort. Mal. Morea Chinensis. 

BELAMKANDA CHINENSIS. D. C. 
Syn. of Pardanthus Chinensis Ker. 

BELaMUDAGAM. Maleal. Syn. of 
ScsBvola bela-rnudagum. — Linn. 

BELASCHORA op Hheede, Hort. Mal. 
LageiMiia vulgaris, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

HELAWN, the outermost of the Philip- 
pines ; on the south side of the Channel, is the 
largtrst of ihe^e islands. The east point of 
the island is in Lat. 6® N. bearing S. from 
Ta pe an tu n a . — Horsb ttrgh. 

BELELAH also LELEYLEH. Pkrs. 
Arab. Myiobalan. Tenuinalia bellerica. 

BELERIKA. Male\l. Syn. of white 
var. of CalotropLs giganieu. — Brown 

BELEYLUJ. Arab. Terminalia belle- 
rica. T. rubrica : also Myrobalan. 

BELGaR. Hind. See Bel. 

BE1>GAU:\1, with its adjoining suburb of 
Shahpur, is in l.at. 16® 52* N, and Long. 
7*1® 42 E , at an altitude of 2,2G0 feet above 
the sea, from which it is distant 70 miles. It 
contained 15,244 inhabitants in 1851, but the 
population is increasing Cholera is not 
known to occur within the Fort. The aver- 
age fall of rain for 7 years 1850 to 1856, was 
62*40 inches. 

BELGAUM OR COUNTRY WALNUT. 

Eno. Fruit of Aleurites triloba. See Oil. 

BELL Cyngh. Syn. of .®gle marmelos. 

BELIKIIZICKI. Arab. Cucurbita citruL 
lus. 

BEL1LLA. Maleal. Syn. of Musssenda 
frondn .M. — Linn, 

BEL KA PAT. Duk. Leaf of JEgle 
marmelus, — Cratseva religiosa. 

BEL KE BUCHLA KI BHAJI. Hind. 
Duk. Syn, of BaselU alba. 

BELLA SHORA. Maleal. Syn. of La- 
genaria vulgaris, Str. 

BELLA. Duk, Myrobalan. 

BELI/ADONNa. See notice under Datu- 
ra stramonium. 

BELL AM A. Guz. Semecarpus anacar- 

dium. Marking nut. 

BELLARY CUMBLIES. See Cumbly. 

BELLAWAN, also BHELA. Duk. Mark-, 
iug Nut, Semecarpus anacardium. 

BELLE DE NUIT. Fs. MirabUii ja-' 
lapa. •- - ^ , 


BEND-AMIR. 

BELLERIC MYROBALAN. See Myro- 
balan. 

BELL-FLOWER. Campanula lilifolia. 

BELLINJER. Maleal. Ben-teak. 

BELLOTAS. Sp. Acorns. 

BELL PEPPER Capsicum grossum 

BELIES. 'I he biggest bell in Burma is on 
a low circular terrace nor li of the temple at 
.Mengoon. and im saiil to contain about 90 
tons (55,500 vi8^) of metal. Its external dia- 
meter at the lip is 16 fe^t 3 inches : and its 
interior height, 11 feet 6 inches. It is there- 
fore fourteen limes aa heavy as ih- grt at bell 
of St. PauTs ; though but one-third of that 
given by the Empress Anne to the Cathedral 
of Moscow. — Yule's Embassy^ p 172, 

BELLULIJ. Can. Garlic. 

BELLUM. Tel. See Goor Jagri, 

BEL. Hind. Mar. Syn. of .^gle mar* 
meins. 

BELUMBU. Duk. Syn. of fruit of 
Averrlum bilimbi. 

HELUTA PO LA-TALI. Maleal. Syn. 
of Crinum asiaticum — Willd, 

BELUTTACHAMPAGAM. Maleal. 
Syn. of Mesim ferrea. — Linn, 

BELZUINO. It. Benjamin. 

BEM TAMARA. Maleal. Syn. of Ne- 
lumbium speciosum. — Willd. 

BEN OIL. Oil of Guilandina moringa. 

BENARES. The Hindu temple of Vis- 
weswara, has been, for many centuries, the 
chief object of veneration at Kani or Benares. 
The old temple was pirtially destroyed by 
the Mahomedans in the reign of Aurungzeb» 
the present was built up by Ahalya Pai, a 
Mahrutta princess and is remarkable for the 
minute beauty of its architectural embellish- 
ment. 

BENA-USEER. Hind. Anatherum 
muricatum. 

BENABA, also BIA, also BIBLA. Duk. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 

BENDA. Tel. also BENDA-KAIA. Tel. 
Fruit of Abelmoschus esculentus. Syn. of 
Plibiscus esculentus. 

BENDALU Corrupt, of PIND-ALU. 
Pers. Dioscorea aculeata. 

BEND-AMIR See ARAXES, also 
Abas. BEND- AMIR, is a town of sixty 
houses, named from a dyke, Bend, construct- 
ed in the tenth century by Amir Uzun De- 
lemi, and from whom the river Kum Feruz, 
after its junction with the Murghab, (the 
Palvar and Medus of the ancients) derived 
its name. A flat bridge of thirteen arches is 
thrown over the stream, the waters of which 
form a beautiful cascade just beneath it. As 
the bed of the river is very deep* seven other 
dykes have been constructed Jn its lower 
course lo procure water for the irrigation of 
the fields. It has beenmado famous by ih§ 





BENZ A 


BERENICE. 


bewitching strains of Moore, whose language 
surpasses the reality, though in the spring- 
time Bendamir is doubtless a lovely spot. 
There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it ab the day 
long, 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet 
dream, 

To si I in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 

That bower and its music I never forget 
But oft when alone in the bloom of the year 
I think, Is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ? 

BENDI? BENa. Possibly Mhendi, Uind. 
Henna. 

BENDI. Mae. Thespesia popalnea. 
BENDI. Dok. Abelmoschus esculen- 
ius. 

BENG, Tam. Bignonia suaveolens. 
BENGAL. The Rajas of Bengal, capital 
Kanaoj, Oaur? who have been identified as 
the first, were the family ofBhupnla. Abu’l 
Faal however enumerates three dynasties as 
prior to tliif* family. The first of the Vaidya 
Rajas, was Sukh Sen, in A. D 1063. — Prin* 
$ep*s Antiqailies hy Thomas^ p. 272. 

BENGAL ALMOND. Eng. Syn. of 
TerminuUa cat.* pa. 

BENGAL CURRAN rS. Eno. Fruit of 
Carissa carjindas. 

BENGAL GRAM, Also CHICK PEA. 
Eng. Cicer areitinum. 

BENGALI BADAM. Mae. Fruit of 
Terminalia catapa. 

BENGAL QUINCE. See Dyes. 
BENGAL M ^DDER. Syn, of Hubia cor- 
difoUa. Linn. 

BENGAN. Hind, also BHINJAL. 
Anglo-Hind. Solanum melongena. 
BENGH Pees. Bhang. Cannabis sativa. 
BENGI.EY. Java. Zedoary. 

BENGUI. Sp Benjamin. 

BENINCASA CEUIFERA. See Cucur- 
bitacem ; Gourds. 

BENJAM. Sumateak. Sesamum In- 
dicum or orientate. 

BENJAMIN. See Resins. 

BENTUL Malay. Name of a vegeta- 
ble in use at Bawean. 

BKNTEAK. Eng. alsoBONDARA. Mae. 
also NANA. Mae. Syn. of Lagerstroemia 
ira?. 

ENTEAK Kng. VENTAKOO. Can. 
Lagerstraamia microcarpa. 

BENfHAMIA FRAQIFERA. See Cor- 

ltU8. 

BENU MASH. Pees. Phaseolus max. 
BENZ A, P. M. A native of the Ionian 
lelanda^ a Madras Medical Officer^ a writer on 
the Gedogy of country betwixt Madras and 
Neilgbttiariast ctd Bandore, in the Mad Lit. 
Trans, foi* iv* I. Also on ^ geology of the 
Mitll^erry and Koonda mountauis.«-*lbid. 


241. Notes on the geology of the Northern 
Circars in 1835. — Ibid, vol. v. 43. Notice of. 
— Ibid, vol X. 440 — Dr, Buist's Catalogue, 

BE.NZOE. Gek. Benjamin. 

BENZOIN. See Benjamin. 

BENZOINUM. Lat. Benjamin. 

BEO. Hind. Gracula religiosa. 

BEK. Hind. Zizyphus jujuba, Syn. of 
Ehamnus jujuba. 

BERBEREH, in lat. 10=* 26’ N. long. 
45® I’ h).— is situated on a low sandy shore. 
It is frequented by trading vessels from the 
Coast of Arabia. Berbereh, is the Mosallyon 
of the author of the Peripliis, and is a sea port 
in Africa, directly south of Aden, in lat. 10® 
25’ 45” N. and long. 46® 6’ E. It was the 
grand mart of the ancients on this coast and 
is still the great outlet for the commerce of 
North-eastern Africa. It has a large trade 
in sheep, cattle, ghee, coffee, various gums 
and resins and in ostrich feathers. An an- 
nual fair is held from October to April, the 
inhabitants, the while, living in tents to the 
number of 20,000 natives, who barter their 
goods with merchants of Muscat, Baherain, 
Bussora, Porebunder, Mandavie and Bom- 
bay, or carry them over to Aden where a 
ready market exists for their produce. — 
Horshuryh^ BlachvoocTs Magazine, 

BERBERIS ASIATICA. See Evergreens. 

BKRBERIS ARISTATA. See Evergreens. 

BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM. See Ever- 
greens. 

BERBERIS FASCICULARIS. Sec Ever- 
greens. 

BERBERIS FLORIBUNDA. Var. of 
Rerberis Aristata, Hooker and Thomson, FI. 
Ind. 

BERBERIS llEPENS. See Evergreens. 

BERBERRY. See Dyes. 

BERBIaNG, Kyan. Syn. for Brother- 
making. 

BERBICE COCOA. See Chocolate. 

BEKDA. Mae. also YEHELA. Mae. Syn. 
of Terminalia belerica. 

BEREKEDE AR.ABS, a branch of the 
Asir tribe, are said to prostitute their wives, 
like the Jakuri Hazara. 

BERENICE. A port established by the 
Ptolemies on the Bed Sea, from whence 
I goods brought from the East were conveyed 
by caravans to Coptts on the Nile, and thence 
to Alexandria. Thus Egypt became the prin- 
cipal point of communication with India and 
Europe. It waa the opinion of Major Rennell 
that under the Ptolomies, the Egyptians ex- 
tended their navigation to the extreme points 
of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the 
Ganges to Palibothra; and it is certain that 
Strabo, who wrote a little before the com- 
mencement of the phristtan era, states that 
some, though feW| of the traders of the Red 




BETEEKH. 


IHAIRAVA. 


Sea had reached the Ganges. The entire dis* 
tance from CoptU to Berenice occupied twelve 
days. The ruinH of Berenice were discovered 
by Moresby and Careless at t'^e bottom of the 
inlet known as the Sinus Immundua or F<»ul 
Bay. The distance from Coptis was 257 


I BETEL-NUT. Eng. Fruit of Areca ca- 
I techu. See Charcoal. While areca rails form 
I an article of trade with Burma fiom Penang 
I and Acheen. 

BKTKLA. Maleal. Betel Leaf. 
BKTEL NUT 1>ALM. Eno. Syn. of 
Areca catechu. See also Palm woods. 

BET KA PHALL. Duk. Fruit of 


miles. — lud. in 16 Cent. 

BERGAMOTTE. Eng. Syn. of Citrus 
bergamia, KUso. 

BERGEHA KCENIGII. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

BERI-BERl, a singularly fatal disease, 
often attended with swelling in the feet, first 
written on by Dr. J. G, Malcolmson, Madras 
Medical Service, and published by Madras 
Govemment, 183d — D/*. Hiiist 6 Cotulo^ue. 

BERLINER-BLAU. Gek. Prussian 
blue. 

BERMUDA CEDAR. See Deodar. 

BERU. Ditk. Pens. 

BER SAW IB AH Boknean. Syn. for 
Brother-making. 

BERTHELOITA LANCEOLATA, a very 
good substitute for senna is afforded by one 
of the Coinposilae. Tliis is B^rihelotia lan- 
ecolata var. Indica^ DeC. (Prod. v. p. 376), of 
which the leaves, as ascertained by Dr. Fal- 
coner, are those called rae and rae-suna by 
the natives of north-west India. Tney are 
mentioned in Dr. Royle’s Illustr. of Himal. 
B t. p. 319, having been given to him as 
those of Salvador a indica^ Royle, which ttiey 
a good deal resemble, and are produced in 
the same arid tract of country exten<iing from 
the banks of the Jumna towards central In- 
dia. Dr. R. pronounces the leaves to be an 
excellent substitute for Senna, und to be re- 
markable for growing with their edges verti- 
cal, and for having both sides covered with 
stomata. — Royle^p. 466. 

BERYL. See Emerald. 

BESKN. Geb. Brooms. 

BESISI. A race in the Malay Peninsula, 

BESSl. SuMATBAN ; Fruit of Averrhoa 
bilimbi. 

BES r, Captain, a distinguished officer of 
the Madras Engineers. Oh. 1851. He wrote 
an account of the Guntoor famine of 1833 in 
the Mad Lit. Trans. 1844. On the embank- 
ments of the Godavery iu a Blue Book of 
1851. On rain gu^ges, and the registration 
of river freshes in the Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844, 
No, XXX. 178. And a Biogriiphical notice 
of him appeared in the Madras and Bombay 
papers, October 1851.— i)/*. Buisfe Cata- 
logue. 

BET OB BETA. Beng. and Hind. Syn. 
of Rataii C^ne. Eng. Calamus rotang. 

BET AD A SWAMAMKI VRIKSHA. 
Can. Mimosa xylocarpa. 

BETA VULGARIS. See Chuckoonda. 
BETBEKH. Abab. Cucumii melo. 


Calamus viminalis. 

BETLE LEAF PEPPER. Eng. Syn. of 
Chavica betel, Mig. 

BET-I-MUJNU. Pkbs. AlsoKhilaf Balki, 
also Leila-o-Muj nun. Hind. SalU Bdbylo- 
nica. 

BETE, Tebnatean. Caladium csculen- 
tum. 

BATTA PUNDOO. Tel. CaUmus vU 
minalis. 

BETTAM also BETUM. Tel Syn. of 
Ratan cane, Eng. Syn. of Calamus roiang. 

BEUERRE. Fb. Butter. 

BEUHA. Can. Margosa bark. 

BEUM. Tel. Syn. of husked grain of 
Oryza saliva. — Linn. 

BEYPORE RIVER, on the Malabar Coast 
in lat. 11® 10* N., 6 miles south of Calicut, 
has 8 or 10 feet on the bar at high tides. 

BEZ BAZ Pebs. Mace. 

HKZOARD. Fb. Bezoar, 

BEZOAR-NUT. See Kilgutch. 

BEZtJARSTEEN. Geb. Bezoar. 

Bid A BUR, Hind. Eriophorum canna- 
binum. See also Cotton Grass and Cyperacea?, 

BHAEE or KARAKA. Duk. Sterculia 
colorata. 

BHAGAVAT-GITA. A Sanscrit poem, 
which the Brahmans regard as only inferior 
to the Vedas ; first translated by (’harles Wil- 
kins in 1785. It is the most intelligible and 
most interesting of all the Sanscrit writings. 
It is written in splendid metre and belongs 
to a far more literary age. The dates of the 
Schools of Philosophy, the Dirasanas of the 
Hindoos, depend on that of Buddha, who 
lived 544 B. C. according to the Hindu, and 
350 B. C. according to German critics. 

BHAGAVaTA, an extinct Vaishnava sect, 
who wore the usual marks, the discus, club, 
&c. of that divinity and likewise reverenced 
the Salagram and Tulasi ; the Bhagavat of the 
present day is one who follows particularly 
the authority of the Sri Bhagavat Parana. 

BHaINSH. Hind. Salix tetrasperma. 

BHAIRAVA, Sanscrit, Tremendous. A 
name of Mahadeva, the destroyer. Bliairava 
or Bhyrui is an incarnation, or son of Siva, 
in his destructive character, and K4i, He 
is a terrific deity, and can only be satiahed by 
blood. He cut off the fifth bead of Brahma, 
with his thumb nail. According to Major 
Tod there are two Bhairavas, the fair and the 
bhek (Gora and Kala), who in the field of 
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BHARATA ob BHARATA VERSHA. 


BHAKTI. ' 


battle are the atandard-bearera af their mother. 
The sable deity i« the moat worshipped. The 
dog is sacred to him, and in sculptures he is 
commonly represented on one He is also 
called Bajranga, or of thunderbolt frame. Mr. 
Ward, states that, under the name of Bhai- 
rava, Siva is regent of Kashi (Benares). All 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a 
place in Siva’s heaven ; but if any one violate 
the laws of the Shastre during his residence, 
Bhairava grinds him to death. A temple is 
dedicated to Bhyru and his wife Jayeesury at 
Lony, about twelve miles from Poona, into 
which people bitten by snakes are brought, 
and, it is said, invariably recover. Bhyru will 
not even permit the neem-tree, used as a pre- 
servative against the bites of snakes, to grow 
near ihe place, as all persons so bitten are 
under his special care. In the temple of 
Kylas at Ellora is a beautiful sculpture of him 
bearing in his hands the damara, the hooded 
snake, and apparently a richly sculptured 
sceptre. — CoU, Myth Hind p. 73. 

BHAJI. Sans. Greens. 

BHAKTA OB BHAGAT, a term amongst 
the Vhishnavas, now usually applied to any 
individual who pretends to a mure liuid de- 
votion than his neighbours. The Bhaktas 
formerly were a sect who worshipped Vishnu 
as Vasudeva. — Wilson. 

BHAKTA on DAKSHINA. See Right 
and Left. hand. 

BHAKTA MALA, a work in which is em- 
bodied the legendary history of all the most 
celebrated Bhaktas or devotees of the Vaish- 
nava onier. It was originally written in a 
Hindi dialect, by Nabha Ji, about A. D. 1680, 
but was added to by N trayan Das who pro- 
bably wrote in iheteignot Shah Jeban. This 
termed the Mula was added to in A. D. 
1713 by Krishna Das, the additions being 
named the Tika. — Wilson. 

BHAKTI, in Hinduism, signifies a union of I 
implicit faith with incessant devotion. The 
doctrine of the Bhakta was an important in- 
novation upon the primitive hindu religion. 
The object of the Vedas, as exhibited in the 
Vedanta, seems to have been the inculcation 
of fixed religious duties as a general acknoW' 
ledgement of the supremacy of the deities or 
of any deity ; and, beyond that, the necessity 
of overcoming material impurities, by acts of 
self denial and profound meditation ; and so 
fitliog the spiritual part for its return to its 
original sources. This system was diffused 
throughout the old pagan world. But the 
fervent adoration of one deity superseded all 
this necessity, and broke down practice and 
speculation, moral duties and political dis- 
tinctions. In the Bhagavat, Krir^na is made 
io declare that to his worshipper, such wor- 
ship preisnts whatever he wishes,— paradise, 


like rations, godhead &c. end is infinitely more 
efficacious than any or all observances, than 
abstraction, than knowledge of the divine na- 
ture, than the subjugation of the passions, 
thm the practice of the Yoga, than charitj*, 
than virtue, or any thing that is deemed most 
meritorious. An important consequence re- 
sults from these premises — that as all men are 
alike capable of feeling the sentiments of faith 
and devotion, it follows that all castes be- 
come by such sentiments equally pure. 
Amongst the Vantswara sectarians founded 
by Chaitanya, all persons of all castes are 
admitted into the sect and all are at liberty 
to sink their civil differences in the general 
circulation of mendicant and ascetic devot- 
ees, in which character they receive food 
from any hands, and of course eat and live 
with each other, without regard to former 
distinctions. In like manner, as followers of 
one faith, all individuals are equally entitled 
to the Prasad, or food which has been previ- 
ously presented to the deity, and it is proba- 
bly the distribution of this, annually, at Jaga- 
nath, that has given rise to the idea that at 
this pUce all castes of Hindus eat together. 

BHALATAKA. Sans. al«^> Aiushka- 
ra, San.s. See Bhilawa, also Marking nut, also 
Semecaipus anacardium. 

BHALIBIPOORA. This is a submerged 
city in Kattiwar, inland from Bhownuggur, 
covered with 18 feet of alluvium. Halt the 
towns and villages around are built from the 
bricks and carved stones of the ancient 
cit}\^SeejDr. Nicholson on^ in Bombay Times^ 
February 1852. 

BHANG. Sans. Cannabis saliva. 

BHAN •. Hind. Also Bhanga, Sans. Al- 
so Gangica. Sans. Cannabis sativ^ : Hemp. 

BHANS. Hind. Corrupt, of Bans : Bam- 
busa arundinacea. 

BHANT. Sans. Volkamerii infortu- 
nata, Roxb. Cier; dendron infortunatam.— 
Linn, Syn. of Clerodendron viscosum. 
Vent. 

BHANTA. Sans. S(>lanum melongena, 

BHARAO, (Bharava) a fii^ld of a size to 
require a bhaia of seed. It is a teim in use 
in the Himalayas, 

BHARATA, or BHARATA VERSHA, 
is the only name formerly used by the natives 
for the countries that we include in the term 
India. Hindu, for the people, and Hindu- 
stan, for their country, now generally applied 
by natives and foreigners, are probably of 
Arian origin, from the rivers. Haft Hindu, 
which they met in the Punjab. Bharata was 
an ancient king of India, and hence Mr. 
Wilkins derives its name ; rejecting of course 
the supposition, that the river Indus (proper- 
ly Sindhu, vulgarly pronounced Sindh,) either 
gave a name to the country, or received one 
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BHAYANI. 


BHEELS* 


from it : also of Indu, a name of the moon, 
being the origin of Hindu and Hindustan, 
the Sanskrit having no such words . — See 
Hetopadeea^ p. 333 . 

BHaRATI. Sans. Speech, or its god- 
dess Ihe prevailing title of the latter 
Sringagri Gurus. 

BHARBHAND. Hind. Argemone 
IVXexicana 

BHASNUAM. Sans. Syn. of Ashes. 

BHAT. Guz. Paddy. 

BHAT KATAI. Sans, also BHAT KA- 
TIA. Sans. Solanum Jacquini — Willden. 


BHATTIYA. A Brahminical family, who 
reigned in ancien t India. 


Name. 

Years reigned. 
First year of 
reign, B. C. 

Remarks, when 
murdered. 

I. House of Bhattiya. 

1 



a. Bunbasara 

52 

578 

Murdered by 




his son & suc- 




cessor 527 

h. Ajata Satru 

32 

526 

„ 495 

c. Udayabhadra 

1 

1 


(Udaya) 

16 

494 

„ 479 

d, Anurudhaka(Mun- 




da) 

8 

478 

„ 471 

e, Nagadsaka 

24 

j 470 

447 


End of the dynasty to the Parricides. 


II. The House of Sisunaga Died. 

a. Sisunaga 18 446 

h. Kalasoka 28 428 


c. Bhadrasena and 9 brothers. 22 400 

The last of the brothers Pinjamaka, was 
dethroned by Nanda. 

III. Nanda and his sons. N»inda was 

not a person of princely extraction but 
rebelled against Pinjamaka as leader of 
a local revolt, captured Pataliputra and 
became king 378 

Nanda’ s younger brother is dethroned 
and murdered by Chandragupta. Length 
of Nanda’s reign 66 years. Last year. . 313 

IV. House of Maury a, 

Chandragupta’s accession 312 

BHAVANI, a form of Parvati. She is 
nature personified ; in which character she is 
fabled, in one of the hypotheses of the Hindus, 
to have been the mother of Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva, and to have divided herself and 
become their sactis . — Cole, Myth Hind, p, 96. 
Speaking of Bhavani, as distinguished by a 
variety of names implying nature, and. among 
others, using that of Shakti, a word that is 
generally spelled Sacti, Paolino, in his voy- 
gives an account of the Magna Mater of 


the Hindus : he says, she changes and trans- 
forms herself into a thousand shapes, and 
appears sometimes as a man and sometimes 
as a woman. This author observes that on 
her forehead, as well as on their own, her 
votaries “ paint the yoni, or Medhra ; which 
is represented by two side strokes, and a red 
one in the middle.” In page 341, he uses 
the word Medhra again : describing the 
marks on the forehead, &c., which Hindus dis- 
tinguish their sect by, he says, that the mark 
of Devi’s sectaries is made of “ three strokes; 
the lateral, white or yellow, the middle al- 
ways red. This mark represents the Medhra, 
that is, the womb of Bhavani, from which 
everything existing was produced : it is much 
used by the Shivanites and Vishnuviies.” 
This word Medhra is supposed to be a term 
used in Malabar, similar to Yoni. 

BHEELA. Hind, Semecarpus anacar- 
dium. Marking nut. 

B HEELS. The Bheels inhabit the north- 
ern part of the chain of Ghauts running in- 
land parallel with the coast of Malabar. On 
one side they are bordered by the Kulis, 
rtud on another by the Gonds of Gond- 
wana. They are considered to have been 
aborigines of Central India; and with the 
Kulis, Gonds, and Ramusis, are bold, dar- 
ing, and predatory marauders, and occasion- 
ally mercenaries, but invariably plunderers. 
The noithern part of the chain of yhauts 
and the country at its base is inhabited 
by Blieels ; that part to the south of Baug- 
land and the country at i s ba^e, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by Kulis, a tribe 
somewhat resembling the former, but more 
civilized and leas predatory. The Bheels 
possess the eastern part of the range, and 
all the branches that run out from it to- 
wards the east, as far as south of Poona ; 
they even spread over the plains to the east, 
especially north of the Godavery, and the 
neighbourhood of the Wurda. On the north, 
they extend beyond the Taptee and Ner- 
budda. Both the Bheels and the Kulis are 
numerous in Guzerat, South of Poona the 
Bheels are succeeded by the Ramusis, a more 
civilized and subdued tribe, but with the 
same thievish habits as the Bheels. They 
have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the peopie, and resemble the Mah- 
rattas in dress and manners ; whereas the 
Bheels differ from the rest of the people in 
language, manners and appearance. Of the 
latter Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that although 
they live quietly in the open country, they 
resume their wild and predatory character 
whenever they are settled in a part that is 
strong, either from hills or Jungle. The Ra- 
moosees do not extend farther south than Co- 
lapore, or further east than the line of Beja- 
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BHUB AND RAJ BHUB. 


poor. The Bheele, the Kulis of Ouzerat, and 
the Goods, are considered to be remains 
of abori#<ines of India. The two latter 
chsses here alluded to, have maintained more 
of their original character than the Bheels : 
they have probably been leas dii^turbed. 
The Bheels, however, have constant acces- 
sions to their numbers from the plains; and 
wretches of desperate fortune, such as have 
by crime and misfortune been ejected from 
their caste < r profession, flock to their stand- 
ard Hence a variety of feature is observed : 
Hindus of all descriptions, Mabomedans of 
every sect, are here mingled together, and 
engaged in the same pursuits. They all in- 
discriminately eat beef and pork an t drink 
toddy and arrack. — Coleman. I'he Btnls 
occupy the pptty states of Dunduka, Rumpur 
and Gogo — b‘ tween the Mahi and the Ner- 
budda and Nerbudda and Tapti, and Haj- 
pifdaN. K ofSu>nt; and as a rule, Kandesb 
is Bhil — Latham, 

HHKLA. Sans Duk Hind. Semecar- 
pus ai'HCardiu'ti ; BhiUwa. 

BHENLA? BHEULA. Mar. Syn. of 
Pterocarpiis inarsupium. 

BHERBAND. Hind. Syn. of Argemone 
mexicana. 

BHEBLI. Mahr Caryota urens. 

BHEKENDA Bung. Syn. of Ricinus 
communis. — Linn 

BHliK. Hind. .Mar also BliOU. Mar. 
Syn. <‘1 Zizvphus jujuba. 

HIHISHTl. Hind. A water-carrier who 
conveys It, in a skin over liis back. 

BHILAWA, Dxjk. Hjnd. Sans. Syn of 

Semecurpus wnacH' aiiou . — Linn 

BHILAWA KATEL. Hind. See Mark- 

ir g nut oil, also t )il. 

BHIM ?>EN’S GADA r*r CLI3B. An an- 
cient stone pillai at Allahal)ad, which has 
four inscriptions engraved on its surface. 

BHIN AUNL^H, Duk. Syn of Phyl- 
lantlius nirwri — Linn. 

BHOGRA Mar Syn. of Casearia elliptica. 

BHOl MUNG. Hind. Fruit of Arachi.s 
hypogaea: G ound nuts. 

BlIOOIN KOOMRA. Beng and Hind. 
Syn of Batatas paniculata. 

BHOJPUR. a ruined town where remains 
of Buddhist topes are found. The>e stand 
on the southern end of a low range of hills, 
6 miles S. S. E. of Bhilsa and 7 miles E. S. 
E. of Sanchi. — Cnnninyham. 

BHOK UR, Hind. Syn. ofCordia latifolia 
Roxh 

BHOLSERI. Dukh. Syn. of Mimusops 
elengi. — Linn, 

BHONSLA RAJAS OF NAGPUR com- 
menced in 1734, when Raghoji B^nsla was 
nominated Sena Sahib Suba or general of 
the Mahratta confederacy. The family be* 


came extinct during the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie, on the demise of Qoozur, 
grandson of Raghoji, who in 1818 had been 
seated on the throne when Mudaji, (Appa 
Sahib) was deposed. Appa Sahib having suc- 
ceeded Parsaji, an Idiot, whom he strangled. 

BHORA. Beng. Rhizophora mangli. 

BHOT. This word, under the names of 
BuU in Bultistan: But in Butan; Bet in 
Thibet, or in such words as the Bhooteyas or 
Bhotiyas, in ethnology comprises the Little 
Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, the Tibetans 
of Tibet Proper, and the closely allied tribes 
of Butan. The Bhot of Ladak, is strong 
hardy short and square wi»h a decidedly 
Mongol physiognomy — by whch is meant 
a flat face, broad cheek, depressed nose, very 
large ears, oblique and narrow eye curtained 
at the corners, black hair and low stature, 
their average height being 5 feet 6*1 inches; 
the skulls are less Mongolian, having a capa- 
city of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being 
a fair CHpacity for a European. The grand 
Lama is a Bhot, The ordinary monk or 
priest in 'I'ibet, is the Gylong ; — above whom 
are the Lamas or Presidents, and below 
whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 1 he Tup- 
pa is a probationer who is admitted into the 
establishment to which he would attach him- 
self at the age of 8 or 10 and receives in- 
struction accordingly. At 15, he becomes a 
Tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, provided his ac- 
quirements be satisfactory. There are two 
sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in yellow, and 
the Shammar, in red, the Shammar Gylongs 
being allowed to marry. The Bhots of the 
Tibetans have been extending westward. 
As a general rule, the Himalayas divide Hin- 
dustan from Bhutland, but there are Bhots 
in several parts south of the crest of those 
mighty mountains in Garhwal and Kemaon. 

BHOTIAH RAI. Hind. Sinapis ragosa. 

BliOULlYA is a lighter description of the 
Bajra Boat, varying in dimensions between 
the Dhei.gi or passenger boat and a middle 
sized Bhouliya. It is in general use, alike 
for a suburban tiip or for a long up-country 
journev. 

BHUI SING. Guz. Hind. Arachis 
hvpouaea ; Ground Nuts. 

BHUI CHUM PA. Hind. Krempferia 
roMinda. 

BHUI-SING KA TEL. Hind. Syn. of 
nut Oil of Arachis hypogsea, 

BHUMITAILUM. Sans. Tam. Tel. 
Lit. Eiilh Oil : Naphtha. 

BHUMOWKA. Hind. Cornus capitala, 

BHUN CHAMPA Sans. Ksempfaria ro- 
tunda. 

BHUNGHE Bkng. Corcborus oUtorius, 
BHURJA. Hind Betula bhojpatra. 
BHUR and raj BHUR, a race in North- 
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•m India» known by tradition as the oldeat 
of Ixfiian races. 

BHU8. Sjlns* BHUSA also BHUSI, 
Hind. Bran. 

BHUSKl Hind. Syn. of a Carbonute of 
soda. 

BHUTTA, Hind, ear of Zea mays. 

BHU r rEE OR BHUTNEE a race exten- 
sively defused in North-western India, hut 
the only sovereignty which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jeyselmir. 

BHUTWA. Hind. Chenopodium. 

BHYXEE. Can. Caryota ureiis. 

BUDB; GRBNI. It. Corn. 

HIBa BIBA. Can. H'di^arna. 

BIBLA. Hind. BIBLA HONi. Mae. 
Syn. of Fterocaipus mar»<npiuin. 

BIBOR, JUBAR, KULTA or KOLITA, 
are populations to the north and east of the 
Abor and Mishmi localities, on the drain- 
age of the Brahmaputra. — Latham 

BI-BORATE of SODA. Eng. Borax. 

BIBVVA. Mar. Syn. of Semecarpus ana- 
cardium. 

BICARBON ate DE SOUDE. Fr. Soda. 

bIC i I E DE MAR, ALSO BICHE DE MER. 
SuALLA, in Celebes ; See Biche de mar, 
also Plolothurida3. 

BICHHATA. Hind. Urtica interrupta. 

BICHITI Bl'NG. Syn. of Tragia iiivo- 
lucrata. — Linn. 

BICHLORIDE of MERCURY. See Cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Bl-CHLORURE DE MERCURE, also 
SUBLIME CORROSIF. Fr Corrosive sub- 
limate. 

HIDDARI-NANABIAM. Tel. Euphor- 
bia thymifolia — Linn. 

BID DARI. Sans Omelinia Asiatica. 

BIDGIRAMMI. Mal. Linseed. 

BIDJEGURH COAL. See Coal, 

BIDNANDA KALLANG. a population 
on the banks of the rivers in the southern 
parts of the Malay peninsula, opposite Sin- 
gapore. They were located there when re- 
moved by the British taking possession of 
the island, of which they were with the 
Orang Sletar, the joint occupants. — Latham, 

BIDUL. Beng. Bauhinia purpurascens 
var. of B. Variegata. — lioxh, 

BIER. Gbr. Beer. 

BIERE. Fr. Beer. 

BIGNONIA. See Evergreens. 

BIGNONIACEA. See Calampelis ; Spa- 
thod€^ uiK inata, Calosanthus Indica. 

BIGNONIA CHELONOIDES. See Pa- 
dri. 

BIGNONIA CHICA. See Dyes. 

BIGNONIA FAL(JATA,Koen. Spathodea 
Rheedii Spreng. 

BIGNONIA INDICA. Uv». Calosan- 

thsfi Indica, Blume. 


BIGNONIA LEUCOXYLON. See Cedar. 

BIGNONIA LONGIFLORA. Syn. of 
Bign^ nia chelonoi len. Vent. 

BIGNONIA OR POUIE. See Cacao. 

BIGNONIA FENTANDRA Lour. Syn. 
of CaloeantheH Indies, Blume. 

BIGNONIA QUADKILOCULAUIS. 
Roxb. Cub. Pl. Spaihudea Roxburghii, 
Spteng. 

BIGNONIA SUBEROSA. Indian cork 
t ee. A good tree for pUniing in nvenues. 
The flowers are pure white and vety fra- 
grant. See Cork. 

BIHI-DANA. Pbrs. Hind. Guz. Tam. 
Seeds of Cydonia vulgrtris^, Fyrus cydonia. 
Quince seed, from Bihi. Fkr^. Quince. 
Fyrus cydonia or Cytionia vulga'^os, 

BIJAB A SALA. Sans Nut of Ana- 
carditiin occiilemalt*. 

BUI. Hind. Mongoose; Herpestes. 

HIKH- iVlEKEH. Pers. Liquorice root. 

BIKANER RAJ. This w s formed from 
a scion of Jodhpur, in 1458, by Bikason of 
J«nh», who settled in the Jii country. — iVtn- 
sep^s Antiquities^ p, 259. 

Bl! A. Sans, marmelos. 

BIKH iVJEKEH. Peus. Giycyirhiza gla- 
bra. 

BILIARY Calculus of a Cow. Qorochana 
Sans. Calculus cysticu^. 

BILIM **^1 BfcNO. Averihoa bilimbi, 

BlLlMBl TREE. Anglo-Beng. Averr- 
hoa bilimbi, 

BlLrJIMJIM. Beno. Crotaliria retusa. 
— Linn 

BlLLl LOTAN. Sans. Vsletian. 

BlLLllON ISLAND in its souibern point, 
is in lat8® 23’ S. It is surrounded by isl aids 
in the Caramala Passage. — Horshurgh. 

BILLUDA. Tel. also BILLU KURRA. 
Tel. Choroxyion SwieUnia D. C. Syn. of 
Swieienia chlojoxyloii. 

BILSENKBOUT. Gbb. Henbane seed. 

BILU Burm. The Bilus, in the Budd- 
hist myths, me the equivalents of the Hindu 
Rakshasus. They are gene. ally, however, de- 
scribed as engaged in some humourous mis- 
chiefs.— Fw/s’s Embasspf p. 27. 

BlLUCHl. This race are more or less mi- 
grant and predatory, particularly in the west. 
In habits they resemble the lliyat and Kurd. 
They have dark skins; they live in mud 
houses, in forts, and in their black felt tents 
called Gedaun, which is stretched over a ta- 
marisk frame work ; an assemblage of ge- 
dauns, forms a tumun or village, inhabited 
by a Kheil, and a tribe consists of a certaia 
number of Kheils. The Khan of Khelat is 
the chief Biluch. The typical Bilach are the 
Nharui tribes of the west. 

BILUCHISTAN, is the eountry of the Bi- 
luchi, a dark skinned Persian speaking tribe 
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residing on the west of the territories of Bri- 
tish India. They are herdsmen, but preda- 
tory and resemble the Kurds on the east of 
Persia, with some of the Iliyat habits. Some 
live in mud huts, others in fortresses, but 
the usual lodging is a black felt or camlet 
tent, called gedaun, which is stretched over 
a tamarisk frame-work. An assemblage of 
gedauns constitutes a tumun or village, com- 
mon to the Kheil, and a number of Kheils 
form a tribe. The western Biluchis make 
long and rapid predatory excursions on ca- 
mels for plunder and slaves. The Khan of 
Khelat is the chief of the Biluch great men. 
— Latham's Ethnology^ p. 200. 

BILVA, the Bilva, otherwise called Malu- 
ra, is sacred to Mahadeva : he alone wears a 
chaplet of its flowers, and they are not offer- 
ed in sacrifice to any other deity; and if a 
pious Hindu should see any of its flowers 
fallen on the ground, he would remove them 
reverently to a temple of Mahadeva. The 
Hindu poets call it Sriphul, the flower of Sri, 
because it sprung, they say, from the milk of 
Sri, the goddess of abundance ; who bestowed 
it on mankind at the request of Iswara. One 
species is called Kamphul, or the fruit of 
Rama. Another species is named Sitaphul, 
after Sita. 

BILVA, Sans. Hind. iEgle marmelos ; 
See Cratajva religiosa. 

BILVA AKOO. Tel. .^gle marmelos ; 
Crataeva religiosa. 

BILVURTHITHA MARA. Can. Fero- 
nia elephantum. 

BIMB OR VIMBA. Sans. Bryonia jjran- 
dis, Linn. Momordica monadolpha. — Roxh, 

BIMLIPATAM, in lat. 17® 63» N. a com- 
mercial town on the eastern coast of the pe- 
ninsula of India. — Horshurgh. 

BINA. Beng. Syn. of Avicennia tomen- 
tosa. 

BINABI. Beno. Syn. of Avicennia tomen- 
tosa. 

BIN BHANTA. Sans. Solanum melon- | 
gena 

BINCHA. Duk. Flacourlia sapida. 

BINDAKAl. Kino. Sapindus emar- 
ginatus ; Soap nut. 

BINDICK. Bkno. Corylus avellana. Ha- 
Kel nut. 

BINJ. Guz. Hind. Correctly Bij, Hind. 
Seed. 

BINLANO. Stones which are worshipped 
as emblems of Siva. They are formed at Mu- 
heswur, on the Nerbudda, where a whirlpool 
occurs and rounds snd polishes fallen stones 
into the form of a lingam« 

BINTANO. The largest island on the 
south side of Singapore Strait* Mntang Hill 
is in Lat. 1*^ 6' N. Long. 104^ 28’ 
burgh. 


BIOPHYTUM SENSITIVUM. Roxb. 
D. C. Wight : Oxalis sensitiva.— £tnn. 

BIRA. Sans. A betel leaf made up with 
areca nut, spices and lime. 

BIRAGI. See Vfiiragi, 

BIRA-KAIA. Tel. Cucumis acutan- 
gula. 

BIRRAT. Sans. Coral. 

BIRD, D». James, belonged to the Bom- 
bay Medical Service, was Member of the Me- 
dical Board and Secretary to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society from 1844 to 1847. He 
wrote an Analysis of the Murat-i-Ahmedi, a 
hi.^tory of Goozerat. Lond. As. Trans. 1833, 
vol, I. 117. Biographical sketch of Capt. 
McMurdo. — Ibid, 123. Memoir on the coun- 
try from Poona to Kittoor. Ibid, vol. 11.65. 
Account of the ruined city of Beqjapore. Bom. 
As. Trans vol. I. 367 Translation of Cufic 
inscriptions from Southern Arabia. — Ibid, 
239. Translation of insciiptions at Burra 
ana Brtjah. — Ibid, 438. Introductory noticB 
to the history of Sind. — Ibid, 402 Biblio- 
graphicdl notice of Arabic and Persian li- 
brniy at Cutch Bhooj. — Ibid. On Bactrian, 
Hindo(». and Roman coins in the Bombny 
collection. — Ibi(i, 293. Account of temple of 
Somiiauth, from the Persiar., — Pud, vol. II. 
13. On the Christian faith in Arabia, and 
Himyaritic inscriptions from A ten and Suba. 
— Ibid, 30. Hindoo gold coins, and zodiac 
coins of Jehangeer.— Ibid, 65. On the jEthi- 
opic family of languages in Eas'ern Africa.— 
Ibid, 294. Memoir of General Kennedy. — 
Ibid, 417. Historical geoprapby of Hindu- 
.‘<tdn, and on the origin of the social state 
among the Hindoos. Bl. As. Trans. 1840, 
vol. IX. 848. Account of the city of Balkh 
and its neighbourhood, extracted from Per- 
sian authorities. Bom. Geo. Trans, vol 11. 
60. Illustrations of the Ar^b and Persian 
geographers, or the geography of the Middle 
Ages.— Ibid, 58. Historical researches on 
the origin and principles of the Buddha and 
Jaina religions, with accounts of the caves of 
Western India. Bombay, 1847, 1. vol. folio. 
— Dr. Buist's Catalogue, 

BIRD OR v^EA C OW ISLAND, in lat. 3® 
43’ S. long, 55® 16’ E., the most northerly 
of the Seychelles, is a small low sandy isle. 
— Horshurgh, 

BIRD CHERRIES. See Cerasus. 

BIRD EYE PEPPER. Eno. Syn. of Cap- 
sicum baccatum. 

BIRD PFPPER, Capsicum frutescens. 
BIHEEJA.^ Hind. Ualbanum. 

BIK KAI. ^ Tel. Syn. cf Cucumis Bcu- 
tangula. — Roxb. 

BIRME K1 JUR* Dok. Trichosanthes 
incisa. 

BIRMI. Hind. Syn. of Cratmva aurva- 
la, H.am. 
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BIRMIS-KI CHAL. Duk. Hi.nd. Bark 
of Cratseva Roxburghii. 

BIRTH, aecond (or twice born). These 
are terms frequently met with in works on 
the Hindu people, and indicate that the person 
to whom it is applied has received the zonnaar 
or sacrificial cord. — (^Sec Poita also Zonnaar, 

BURZUD, Pers. Galbanum. 

BISABAR* This range of mountains, an 
offshoot of the Western Himalayas, extends 
for almost sixty miles from the lofty cluster 
of Jumnotri peaks to the Sutluj below Sha- ] 
tul. The Bisahur peaks range in heights 
from 16,982 to 20,916 feet, the highest being 
the peaks of Jumnotri. Its passes are from 
14,891, to 16,035 feet in height. The great 
mass of this range is granite. 

BISAM. Ger. Musk. 

BISCOITO. Port, Biscuits. 

BISCOOT. Anglo-Hind. Biscuits. 

BISCOTTO also GALETTA. It. Bis- 
cuits. 

BISCUIT. Fb. Biscuits. 

BISEAY. — ? Polypodium vulgare. 

BISHA. Tam. Syn. of Bambusa bacci- 
fera. 

BISH-BANS. Bknq. Syn. of Beesha 
Rheedii, Kunth. 

BISHOFS SEED. Seeds of Anethum 
sowa. 

BISHOP’S WEED. Anethum sowa. 

BISHOFS WEED OIL. See Oil. 

BISHOP’S WEED SEED. Eng. Syn. of 
Fruit of Anethum sowa ; also of Ptychotis 
ajuan D, C. ? 

BIS KHOPRA. Sans. Duel. Trianthema 
decandra. 

BISI.OOMBAH. Colocynth. 

BISLOOMBHEE. Cucumis pseudo— 
colocynthis. 

BITARTRATE of POTASH. Eng. Pot- 
asv^fe bitartras. 

BITI. Tam. Syn. of Dalbcrgia sissoides. 

BITIKH. Arab. Musk melon. 

BIT LAB AN. iSee Bit noben. 

BITU-MIAKA. Tel. Bustard: Otis tarda. 

BIT MIAKI. Can. Bustard: Otis tarda. 

BIT NOBEN. See Bit laban. 

BITTER APPELEN. Dux, Colocynth. 

BITTER APPLE. Eng. Colocynth. 

BITTER CASSAVA. Eng. Syn of Jani- 
pha manihot. Kth. 

BITTER GOURD. Trlchosanthes cucu- 
merina. 

B:TTER SEVILLE ORANGE. Citrus 
vulgaris. 

BITTI. Can. Dalbergia latifolia. 

BITTI MARUM. Dalbergia sissoides. 

BITUMEN. Petroleum. 

BITUME DE JUDEE. Fr. Naphtha. 
BITUMINOUS coal. See Coal. 

BILM, Tel, Oryza sativa : Rice. 


BIX A 0RELL.\NA. See Dyes, also, Ar- 
notto. 

BIYU. Bali. Plantains, 

BIZCOCPIO also GALLETTA. Sr. Blt- 
cuits. 

BJELKA. Rus. Calabar skins. 

BLACHA. Rus. Tin. 

BLACK AMBER. See Jet. 

BLACK BRYONY. See Dioscoreaceee. 

BLACK DAAIMAR TREE. Eng. Syn. 
of Canarium strictum. — Posit, 

BLACK DERBOUN. See Cmm, 

BLACK-DYE PLANTS. See Diospyroi 
mollis, also Dyes. 

BLACK EBONY WOOD. See Furni- 
ture. 

BLACK GRAM. Dolichos unifloru«. 

BLACK-HEART-WOOD. See Tembow. 

BLACK HELLEBORE. Helleborus niger. 

BLACK HORSE SHOE BAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

BLACKLEAD. Carburet of Iron, Gra- 
phite, Plumbago. See also Carbon. 

BLACK MACAQUE. See Simiadcc. 

BLACK MISSI. Hira-kassees. 

BLACK PEPPER VINE. Eng. Syn. of 
Piper nigrum. See pepper. — Linn. 

BLACK SESAMUM SEEDS. Kala til ; 
white Sesamum seeds, Suffed til. Hind, 
Sesamum orientale. 

BLACK VEGETABLE DYE ; See Dyes. 

BLACK WOOD TREE. Is the Dalber- 
gia latifolia. Iloxn. also the Dalbergia 
sissoides. See Forests of Timber in India. 

BLACK WOOD of BOMBAY. See Beati 
Harm. It is the Dalbergia latifolia. 

BLACK WOOD FURNITURE. See Arts 

and manufactures. 

BLACKWOOD or ROSEWOOD. Sea 
Furniture. 

BLACK. Sw. Ink. 

BLADDP:R senna. Colutca. 

BLANC DEB ALEINR. Fr. Spermaceti. 

BLANAH. Malady. In Burma, a well- 
known pjilatablc fish. 

BLASSES-KOSE. Ger. See Rose. 

BLATTI. Maleal. Syn. of Sonneratia 
acida. — Linn. 

BLAUHOLZ. Ger. Logwood. 

BLECH ; also WEISSBLECII. Ger. Tin. 

BLED DE TURQUIE. Fu. Maize. 

BLEDS GRAINS. Fr. Corn. 

BLEI-GLANZ. Ger. Galena. 

BLEI-OXYD. Ger. Lead. 

BLEI-WEISS. Ger. While Lead. 

PiLEPOTE. See Cheiroptera. 

BLERONG OR BALEKANG. Mal. Sul- 
phur. 

BLEU DE PRUSSE. Fr. Prussian Blue. 

BLEU D’OUTREMKR. Fr. Ultrama- 
rine. 

BLEY, Also Ger. Lead. 
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BLRYSTIFTE. Gkk. Blacklead Pencils. 

BLLMIU Malay, ok CUCUM HER TREE. 
Eng. AveriljoH bilimbi. 

BLLMBING UA^I, also BLIMIIING 
BULL Malay. Syn. of fruit of Avetrhoa 
bilimhi. 

BLIMBINGHAS. Malay. Averrhoa bi- 
limbi. 

BLlviBING MAN IS. Malay. Averr- 
)ioa ca arnhola. 

BLISTER BEETLES, Spanish Flies. See 

BITSTEKING PLUMBAGO. See Lai 
Cliitra, also Coitr^j. 

BLOKM. I)UT. Flour. 

BLOOD-ROO I S. Se*e IlacmodoraceoD; 

BLOOD-SPOTTED Cll vB. See Cancer. 

BLOOD S I ON E. Heliotrope. 

BL )OD WOOD OK PORT JaCKSON. 

Seo E'J<‘ril vpt.u«, 

BLUE SAPPHIKE. See Sapphire. 

BLUEMOlUES Se*e Mories. 

Blue DYl’h S-.e M irsdenia linctoria. 

BLUE DYEING ROSEBAY. Neiium 

tinci'Mimn. 

BLUE GALLS. See GAh. 

BLUE-GKEEN PA RADISE BIRD : Cha- 

lyl'iXMis p:ira'ii>!L'UH. 

BLUE OUM OF PORT JACKSON. See 

JUjU 1^ STONE Sulphate of Copper ; Cop- 
peras, Blue \itiiol, Cypriari vitriol, Roman 
vitriol. 

BLUK OKI? A. Hind, properly Bhuk- 
Olii'ii, Syi), of’ Z 'piid.i nodifiora. — Linn. 

BLUM III A BALS AMIKEUA. See Cony- 
za balsinnil’era. 

BLUMICA GllANDIS. See Camphor. 

BLUNJIPAr. BiiNG. Syn. of Corcho- 
rus ohtorius. — Linn. 

BLUriGEIv. Geu. Leeches. 

BLY I II JiDWARD, for many years Cu- 
rator of the MustMitn of the Asiatic 

Society : the ablest Zt)oloji;ist who has lesided 
in India : author of numerous learned ar- 
ticles on the mammals, birds, and reptiles of 
Ei^stern and Southern Asi-. 

BOA LEE FISH See notice under Cot- 

tor) manufactures. 

bo ard of CONTROL. In 1784, the 

goveruinent of India was placed under a Board 
of Control composed of the King’s Ministers, 
vho, iti that capa« ity, bore the title of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, and this sys- 
tem continued until the year 1858, when the 
Eastern Empire was taken under the direct 
coniiol of the Crown. In that interval, how- 
ever, tlie Home Government consisted of a 
Board of 18 members called the Directors of 
the Eist India Company, and the Vresident 
of the Board of Control. The Directors had 
moBily all the patronage as to appointments, 


except the higher offices and commands which 
were made in communication with the Mi- 
nLti 7 , "^ho likewise originated all questions 
of peace and war, po.sse-ssed the power of ra- 
versing the Ac s of the East India Company 
and the Governments of India, and also of 
sending out instructions on special maiters 
to the Governor Geneial without consulting 
the Ditectors. 

BOARGA SELLA. Nipal. Syn. of Him- 
malayan Laich. 

BOATILA MANCHE. See Boat. 

boat. The orilinary boat of (Je}lon, is 
a double canoe, sou etimes consisting of two 
trees lashed together, or hnllowed from a sin- 
gle stem 18 to 80 feet long, and about 2 feet 
in depth, exclusive of the waslih ar<l, which 
adds about a foot to the height. This is sew- 
ed to the gunwale by coir y'lrii, and neither 
iron or any other metal enters into its con- 
struction, and at tlie extremity of two elas- 
tic outriggeis, each 18 feet long, is a t aUnc^ 
log of very buoyant wood, upwards of 20 feet 
in length, which sieatlies the boat and binds 
mast, yard and Siiil securely together. As 
the outrigger must always be kept to wind- 
waid, and sbifiing it from side to side would 
be 'mpossible, the canoe i** so c mslnn ted as lo 
proceed w'ith either end foremost. Tlii.s form 
of canoe is common winrever the Malays 
have extended ihein^clves, tlirougboiii Poly- 
nesia and the coral islands of the Pacific, and 
to Madagascar and Comoros wheic a M 'lay 
colony settled. They veii‘ure 20 miles to 
sen and sail npward> of 10 miles an hour. 
The great canoes of Ceylon called Hallam 
or Vallum arc usually made of the Arto- 
carpus liirsuta the Angely or Angelica tree. 
ITvo kinds of vess' Is of entirely different 
structure, are used on the Irawady rivers, 
the larger of which may leich to 120 or 
180 tons burthen. These larger boats are 
termed “ Hnaii,” and are of the lorin of 
const ruction more commonly met wdth. 
The keel iiicce is a single tree hollowe<l 
out and stretched by the aid of fire when 
green, a complete canoe in fact. From this, 
ribs and planking are carried up. The bow 
is long with beautiful hollow lines, strongly 
resembling those of our modern steamers. 
The stern rises high above the water and, be- 
low, the run is drawn out fine to an edge, 
A high bench oi platform for the steersman, 
elaborately carved, is an indispensable appen- 
dage. The rudder is a large paddle lashed 
to the larboard quarter, and having a short 
pillar passiiig athwart the steersman’s bench. 
The most peculiar part of the arrangement of 
these vessels is in the spars and rigging. The 
mast consists of two spars: it is in fact a 
pair of sheers, bolted and lashed to two posts 
rising out of the keel piece. So that it can 
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be let down or unshipped altogether, without 
any difficulty. Nearly the same kind of 
mast is used by the celebrated lllanon pirates 
of the Eastern Archipelago. Wlien chased 
they are thus enabled to run into a creek and 
drop the mast instantaneously, so that it gives 
no guidance to tlnir whereabouts. Above 
the inainyard the two^ pieces run into one, 
forming the topmast, wooden rounds run as 
ratlines from one spar of the mast to the other, 
forming a ladder for going aloft. The yard is 
a bambu or a line of spliced bamboos of en- 
ormous length, and being perfectly flexible is 
suspended from the mast head by numerous 
guys or halyards, so as to curve upwards in 
an inverted bow. A rope runs along this 
from which the huge mainsail is suspemled, 
running on rings, like a curtain, both ways 
from tlie mast. Theie is a small topsail i>f 
similar arrangement. 'I'lie sail clullt is 

the common light cotton stutf lor clot lung. 
Of any heavier malenal, it wotihl be impossi- 
ble to ('an y the enoimous spread of sail which 
distinguishes these boats. I'he main yard of ■ 
one vessel was found, to be 130 fett long, and 
the area of its mainsail would not be very 
much leSvS than 4000 ,*-quare feet, or one- 
eleventli of an acre. From tliei riu, these 
boats can of course scarcely sail but before 
the w’ind. But in ascending the lr.*wa(li, as 
on the Ganges during the rainy season, the 
wind is almost always fivourable A fleet of 
them speeding before the wind with the sun 
light on their bellying sails, has a splendid 
though fantastic appearance. With tlteir 
vast, spreading wings and almost in'ivS’bF 
hulls, they look like a flight of collossul but- 
terflies, skiiriining tlie water. Pcin-go^ is. an- 
other description of Burmese boat, and it is 
said to be the peculiar craft of the Ning-the 
or Kyerulwen river. Though it. traffics to all 
parts of the Irawadi it is extensively used at 
Ye-nan-gyoung, for the tmnspurt of petro- 
leum. It is flat bottomed or nearly so, 
having no canoe or keel piece like the 
“ HnauP but being entirely composed 
of planks which extend ihrt'Ughoul the 
length of the vessel, wide in the mid- 
dle and tapering to stem and stern like 
the staves of a ca-k. A wide gallery or 
sponson of bamboo, dotihliiig the «ppareiit 
beam of the boat, runs the whole circuit of 
the gunwale. These boats are generally pro- 
pelled by oars or a pole, though occasionally 
carr; ng .sails, but not of the ^aIne spread of 
cloth as ll)e “ Ilnau ” Canoes^ of two differ- 
ent forms are likewise in ns^ on the Irawadi, 
some of which are ridiculously small in pro- 
portion to the number of per.'ons they carry. 
The prow of a Burme'C Boat appears to be 
regarded by the Burmese boatmen with al- 
moit M much »uper«titioui venmtion as the 


quarterdeck of a friirate is by an English pout 
captain. — Yulv\s Pmhassg, Tennants Cvylon, 

For the boats of See driigon boat.s. 

Of other boats of the Oanjes, wo have the 
bulky Oolak, or baggage boat of Bengal, 
sometimes as large as the Futoli and used 
for the same ]>ur])oses. 

BOCOA TlGlllS, a narrow channel, form- 
ed at the mouth of the Canton Kiver, by the 
small island North Wang-tong, and Anung- 
hoy point- The Hoeea Tigris is furilu.'r con- 
tracted by the chain of rock above water ai a 
small distance from Wang-long. — Ihnshurqh, 

BODAH OK BONDAGA. Hind. Lager- 
strmmia lanceoluta. 

BODAM A KAIA. Tr.r.. species of Bi vunia. 

BODA-TAllMU..- Tul. Syn. of Spluu- 
ranthiis hirtus, Biirm. 

BO DA- 1' ARUM. Tkl. Splueranthus in- 
dicus. Spreranthiis hirtus, Burm. 

BODDAll KClUlA. Tkl, Ficus race- 
niosii. 

BODDAMA KaIA. Tel. Bryonia callosa. 
The bitter seeds are given in wa)rm cases, 
and yield also a fixed oil used in lamps.*— 
(y ShaiKjhncHsy, p. 348. 

BODDAMA KAIA NOONA. Tel. oil of 
Bryonia callosa. See Oil. 

BODDA NAIl. Tam- Syn. of fibre of 
Ficus (q)positifolia. 

BODDa wood. Anglo-Tam. Ficus 
racemosa. 

BODHI. Burm. The Pccpul Tree under 
which Gautama attained the Buddha-hood. 

BODJNGAN Sumatran. Ihinjul, 

BODO. This population extends from Ba- 
har and Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
and Biiluii frontiers. The western Bodo 
builds his hut of grass and bamboo and lives 
in villages of 40 or 50 houses. They do not 
use leather in their arts or trades, and do not 
use wool as clothing, the latter consists of 
cotton and silk materials. The \vestern 
branch of this tribe belongs to Biihar and 
Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Ifutun frontiers, 
the eastern branch occupies Asam and Gooch. 
They build their huts of grass and bamboo 
and reside in villages of Irom ten to twenty 
huts. They do not make nor use leather. 

. They use utensils of brass, ropes of grass 
and baskets of bamboo. Jo, barley, fermented 
rice, or millet, is used by them as a slightly in- 
toxicating beverage, and resembles die Aji- 
mana of the Ne wars of Nepal, They till tho 
soil, but do not occu[)y a locality jicrmanently, 
clearing and cropping and moving again to 
clear and crop another sj)ot. The head of 
the village is called Gra. A Bodo and Diu- 
rnal will only touch flesh which has been 
offered to the gods by a priest. The bride- 
groom purchases his bride either by money 
or labour. Fuligamy is rare, There are 
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professed exorcists among them. The 
eastern Bodo in Cachar are called Borro 
and are divided into the Cachars of the 
hill country and those of the plains. They 
are partly Hindu and partly Pagan. Those 
in the plains in Assam are called Hazai, Ho- i 
jai or Hajong, are of the Hindu creed, 
and speak a Hindu dialect. The hill Cachar 
is stouter, hardier and more turbulent, and 
lives in villages of from 20 to 100 houses. 
Like the Nagas, their young men of a cer- 
tain age, leave their parents dwellings and 
reside together in a large building. Chat- 
gari, a frontier district between Desh Dur- { 
ing and the Butan hills, is the chief locality 
of the Borro of (Jachar, their numbers there 
being about o0,000, or half the whole Borro 
population. — Lutham\'i Descriptive Ethnology. 
Of the three separate people the Koch, the 
Bodo and the Dhimal, tlu3 faintly yet distinctly 
marked type of the Mongolian family is si- 
milar in all three, but best expressed in the 
Bodo features and form. — Mr. Hodgson. 

BOEHMKlllA. See Decaschistia croto- 
nifolia. 

BOEHMEKIA CAN DICANS. See Chi- 
na-grass ; Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA NIVEA. See China grass, 
also Grass cloth. 

BOEHMERIA UTILlS.^Sce China-grass ; 
Rheea 

BOERHAAVIA PROCUMBENS. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

BOERHAAVIA DIFFUSA. Syn. of Bo- 
erhaavia diandria. 

BOGABA ; Cyno. Ficus rcligiosa. 

BOGOO. Tel. Charcoal. 

BOG RANDIA? Qu. Bug or Bagh Ran- 
dia ? Randia uliginosa. 

BOHIRA, Hind, also REORA. Hind. 
Bignonia undulata. 

BOHRA8, a religious sect found in the 
Rajpoot states, who reprcvsent themselves to 
be the descendants of the followers of the 
Seikh ul Jabl, or the celebrated old man of 
the mountain. They acknowledge an Archa- 
mandrite or religious chief: they principally 
follow mercantile pursuits. — Cole. ^ Myth. 
Hind, p, 376. 

BOIS D^AIGLE. Fa. Eagle-wood. 

BOIS DE BRESIL. Fn. Brazil wood. 

BOIS DE COLOPHANE. Fb. Colopho- 
Ilia : Canarium commune. 

BOIS DB CAMPECHE. Fn. Logwood. 

BOIS DE FER. Fb. Iron wood. 

BOISDEQUASSIE. Fb. Quassia. 

BOIS DE RBGLISSE. Fb, Liquorice 

root. 

BOIS DU ROSE. Fa. Rose weod. 

BOIS IMMOHTEL. Cacao. 

BOIS JAUNE DE BRESIL. Fa. Fustic. 

Si 


BOJAH. Hixd. Eleusine coracana. Per- 
haps the boza, beer, made from this grain. 

BOKADa. Tel. Syn. of Clerodendron 
viscosum. Vent. 

BOK-MAI-ZA. Burm, Kydla calycina. 

BOKHARIAN HAKIM. See Gia i-Khu- 
tai. 

BOKHEE OR UTIMOOKTA. Duk. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

BOKINA. Tel. Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
flora. — Linn. 

BOKUR. Mar. Syn. of Cordia Rothii. 

BOLA. See Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

BOLA. Blng. Syn. of Paritium tiliace- 
um. — 67. Hel. 

BOLE DE ARMENIE. Fn. Bole Arme- 
nian 

BOLETUS. See Fungi. 

BOLINTRABOLUM. Tel. Myrrh. 

BOLOR Mountains, — the mountains of 
Balti extend for 300 miles, from the sour- 
ces of the Gilgit and Yasan rivers, in 73®, 
to the 77® E. S., the source of the Nubra ri- 
ver. Bolor produces much gold. The higher 
mountain range abounds in rock-crystal, 
which is consequently called the Belor-stone 
or Rock crystal. 

BOLSARI-KA PHUL. Duk. Flower of 
Mimusops elengi. 

BOMBACE.^. See Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum; Durio ; Cullenea excelsa. 

EOMBAX. See Dombeya spectabilis, 
also Cotton. 

BOMB AX CEIBA. Burm. Syn. of Bom- 
bax M’ilabaricum ; The Salmalia Mulabarica 
of Schott. 

BOMBAX GOSSYPIMUM. Linn. Syn. 
of Cochloeperroum gossypium.-^D. C, 

BOMBAX llEPTAPHYLLUM. Cat. 
Roxb. Syn. of Bombax Malabaricum. 

BOMBAX HETEROPHYLLUM. Eiio- 
dendron an fractuosum. 

BOMBAX llEPTAPHYLLUM. Roxb. 
Cay. Syn. of Salmalia Malibarica Schott. 

BOMBAX MALABARICUiM. Singha- 
lese. Imbul. 

bombax MALABARICUM. Decan- 
DOLLE. B. heptaphyllum. — Xm». 

bombax malabarcum, d. c. 

Wight, Syn. of Salmalia malabarica. 
Schott. Bombax Malabaricum. Red Cotton 
tree. Mull elava raarum, Tam. Bdraga 
chettu, Tel. Ruckta sinml, Hind. This 
tree attains a great size. 

BOMBAX PENTANDRUM. Linn. 
Syn. of Eriodendron anfractuosum.^D. C. 

BOMBAY, In the spacious harbour form- 
ed by the islands of Caranjo, Colaba, Bom- 
bay, Salsette, and the continent, several small- 
er rocky islands are scattered, bearing differ- 
ent names. Of these are Bonibay, Elephants, 
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and a little island close to the latter that the 
English call Butcher’s Island. Its Hindu name 
is Deva^devi, or the Island of the gods, or holy 
Island : it is low, less than a mile, from Ele- 
phants, in the direction of Salsette. Bombay 
harbour is very capacious, being from N. to 
S. 12 or 14 miles, with a general width of 
from 4 to 6 miles, its shores are irregularly 
indented by bays and inlets, and it contains 
several islands and banks, for which see Cross 
island, Butcher island, Elephanta, and Cara- 
nja. Bombay is formed by several islands, 
now joined together, Bombay island lies north 
of Old Woman Island to which it is joined. 
Bombay Island is about 8 miles long from N. 
to S. and about 3 miles broad. The flag-staff 
on the S. E, bastion of the fort, is in Lat. 18^ 
65’ 48” N. and Long. 72® 67’ 40” E.— //ora- 
hurgh, 

BOMBAY WORK. See Arts and Manu- 
factures. 

BOMBAY BLACKWOOD. Cassia Su- 
matran a. 

BOMBOLOES. See Camphor. 

BOMBYX HUTTONI, Westwood, is 
found in the Western Himalayas, in great 
profusion, at elevations of 3,000 to 8000 feet, 
above the sea level. It occurs in the height 
of the rainy season, when the hills are enve- 
loped in dense mists. Its eggs are deposited 
on the branches of the trees, and subject to 
the influence of the frosts and snows of those 
mountain winters. It is supposed by Major 
Hutton, that it would suit the climate of 
Britain. A special committee of the Agri 
Horticultural Society of India, has declared 
that silk of the very best discription can be : 
obtained from its cocoons by careful reeling. 
The silk is fine and tough, though perhaps ' 
somewhat less soft and silky to the touch 
than that of the Chinese worm, and was va- 
lued by the Delhi Shawl merchants at 258. the 
pound. At Simla, nine species of Bombyx, 
Saturnia and Actias occur, nearly the whole 
of which might be turned to account in pro- 
ducing silk . — Major Hutton, in No, 8, of Uni- 
versal Review, 

BOMMA KICHIKA. Tel. Syn. of Cos- 
tus speciosus. 

BOMNI AMLI. Duk. Syn. of Adansonia 
digitata, 

BOMULD. Dan. Cotton. 

BOMULL. Sw. Cotton. 

BO MUSA OR BOO MOUSEH, is an un- 
inhabited island, in lat. 25® 54’ N. long. 
56® 8’ E. on the north side of the Persian 
Gulf. — Ilorshurgh, 

BONDARA. Mab. ALSoy;:NANNA. 
Mar. Syn. of Lageratrcemia reginae. 

BONDUC NUTS. Eng. Csesalpinia bon- 
duccella. 


BONDUC NUT OIL. Oil of C«salpinla 
bonducella. 

BONE BAYAGA. Bukm. Excsccaiia 
agallocha. 

BONGAS JAMPACA. Mat, ay. Michc- 
lia champaca. 

BONGKO. Jav. Heinandia sonora. 

BONGS. Tagala and Bisaya. Areca 
catechu. 

BON I, an island in the Gillolo passage, 
with a harbour on its cast side in lat. 0® 1 
S; long. 131® 3’ E. — Horshurgh. 

BONI GULF. SeeCKLEiTEs — Ilorshurgh, 

BONIN ISLANDS, to the east and S. E. 
of the Japan chain, explored by Captain Bce- 
chey in 1827. — Ilorshurgh. 

BONIN SIMA OR ARZOBISHO IS- 
LANDS, consist of several grou])s, extend- 
ing from lat. 27® 44J;’ to 26® 30’ N. and to 
the most northerly of which is given the name 
of Parry group. — Ilorshurgh. 

BON KI JAR. Hind. Root of Caryota 
urens. 

BONNET IPOM^EA. En ^ Ipomxa pi- 
leata. 

BONNET-MACAQUE. See Simiada*. 

BON IIHEEA, See China Grass, Rheca. 

BONTA. Tel. Mullet Fish. 

BONTA JKMMADU J’ALU. Tel. Mil- 
ky juice of Eiipliorbiuin. 

BOO ALLI, an island in lat. 27® 17J’ N. 
long. 49® 41’ E. on the west side of the Per- 
sian Gulf. — Ilorshimfi. 

BOCA LONTAR. Mal. Borassus fla- 
bclliforniis. 

BOOA-MINYAK. Mal (Olives. 

BOOA-ANGOOR. Malay. Vitis vinifera: 
Grapes. 

BOOA-PALA. Malay. Myristica mos- 
chata, 

BOOAROOCUM. Sumatuan. Caiissa 
spinarum. 

BOODDA-KANKA-RAKOO. Tel. Car- 
diospermum halicacabum. 

BOODAMAPUNDOO. Tel. Bryonia. 

BOODTHEE KEERAY. Tam. llivea frag- 
runs. 

BOOI CHAMPA. Beng. Keempferia ro- 
tunda. 

BOOIEN AONLEII. Duk. Phyllanthus 
niruri. — Linn, 

BOO ISLANDS in lat. 1® 12’ S. long* 
129® 18’ E. 27 or 30 miles E. N. E. of Pulo 
Pisang, are a group of 10 or 12 low islands in 
the Gillolo passage. They are inhabited.— i 
Horshurgh, 

BOOLOO. Cyno. Myrobalan. 

BOOMI KOOMARA. Trichosanthes cor- 
date. 

BOOMI TYLUM, Tel. Naphtha. Pe- 
troleum. 

BOOMWOL also KATOEN. Dux. Cotton. 
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BOONDOO MALLI, also BOONDU 
M AliLI Tkl. Syn. <.f Jasminum sambac. Ait. 

BOONEES. See Colton inanufacturcH. 

HOOKAGA. Tkl. S.»lm lia muiabarica, 

BOOliOOCH GAKA. Cyng. Swieteni. 
cbloroxvion. 

BOOIIOOGA WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Bom- 
baX rnnlabaric\im. 

BOOROONDI. Sanh. Amslic’a M^t. 

Me(/. )>. 2r3o. CVlo>jia albi«la. 

HOORYA. PeR‘«, Mats. 

Boos I. I'kl. Vitex arborea. 

BOOT A. Guz Hi XI). Maize. Zea mays 

BOOTALLA-mi AKA also AMsIIUN- 
ATY-DIVAIN DIVA. Saxs. Senna. 

BOOTALLIE MARUM. Tam. Givotia 
Rottleiir ' mis. 

BOOTAN KOOSHUM. Saxs Anisome- 
les »t)Hl <1 l)ai i(‘n, 

BOOrJRSACHA, Malay, Glass beads, 

BOPP, A Sanscrit scholar who since 
1816. ha.s been printit>i; v%oiks on Sanscrit 
Gr-anmar and comparative phil*»l >jrv. 

BORASSUS DICHOTOMUS a name giv- 
en to ilie 11 . Ilabellitoirnis, when it splits into 
a <b>ul)le (T'‘'vti 

BORASSUS FLABELLIFOUMIS. A 
native ol Souilvern A^ia may build bis hut or 
house entire, with walls, roof and covering, Iroin 
ibis palm. From it, lie may draw bis wine, 
make bis oil, kindle bis fne, carry his water, 
store bis food, cook his repast arul sweeten it. 
See G j Pipiil. 

bora IE; CaLINULE UE SOUD. Fk. 

B rax. 

BORA. Hind. Dolichos caijm. 

HO K ACPI A. P*»llT. Caoutchouc. 

BORAGE, COUNTRY. Eng Syn. of 

C'llcns Amhniuicus, Lour, 

BOKAGIN ACP^AS. See Ehretiacc jc. Ischi- 
um grandillornm, Cordia, Nonea, Conuglos- 
surn. 

HORAGO INDICA. See CtPhota Kulpa. 

BORAS. Dux Borax. 

BORAX. Eng. Ftt. GLn?. Lat, Poax. 
Soda) hi boras. 

BORAX ALSO BOH ATE DE80UDE. Fn. 
Soda) bib nas. 

BORAXSAUUES. SodtB biboras. 

BORE. Eng. Eagre. Cnineae. 

BOREiE. See Caprese. 

BORES occur in Southern Asia on several 
rivers, in the Gulf of Cambay, the Ganges, 
and on some China rivers. “ The gie^t 
tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern 
Ocean, rushes with impetuosity up the B «y 
of Bengal, breaking in an angry surf all 
along the Coromandel Coast, and at limes 
cutting off all communication between the 
shipping and the shore. This wiye, when 
aided by the south-west monsoon and by the 
full and change of (he moon, rusbee with greatl 


impetuosity up the rivers of the Delia, where 
it is opposed by the freshes that descend fiom 
the up country during the prevalence of the 
South-west monsoon. 'I’be following is a 
description of the bore taken from the ‘II* 
liistiatecl London News.’* “The Sou»h-west 
monsoon has set in bringing with it the dan- 
gerous tidal bore, whi b for three or four days 
at the lull and (diange of the moon is seen 
laciriiT up the Hoitgly river at the rate of 
twenty milts an liour, dasliing from side to 
side the river acc rding a« the bends, or 
reuL-hes ileflect it in its course Upon the ap- 
proach of this wave a distant, muimur is beard 
wbiih soon turns into the cry ban ! ban ! ban ! 
from the mouths of thousands of people, boat- 
men, sailors, and others who are on the look 
out for this much dreaded wave. Thi** cry is the 
signal for all sorts of cr^ft to pu^h out into 
the centre of the river, the only sf^ot where 
the wave floes not curl O'er and break. 
Should any boat or larger craft be caught in 
that portion of the wave that breaks, instant 
destruction is inevitable. Numeious boats 
from the up cpiintij^ provinces are lost every 
year fr-tm the crew being ignor nt eiiher of 
the existence of the bore, or trom not know- 
ing the correct position t.> take up so as to 
meet it Ships ul anchor in C dculta lliongli 
not exp sed to the breaking porli n of ihe 
WMve fiequently part llieir catrle?* when struck 
I witti the wave If s'anding on theshoie (luring 
j the rapid rushing pa.-'sage f»f the hore, it is a 
curious s’glit to see the lower portion of lire ri- 
ver or that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet 
higher than the upper portion of the river, 
the tide rising that number of feet in an in- 
stant. The Ireight of the bore in the Hoog- 
ly varies from fiva to twelve feet, it is ex- 
ceefliru'ly dangerous it» some |»aris of the 
river, hut more moderate in o hers ; i never 
breaks on both sides of the river at the saine 
ti»ne. Deep water engulfs its force, but 
shallow water, or a sand bank, biings out all 
its p(»wei ami fury.'' Dr. Hooker u enti tns, 
that at lb*- rnouib of tire Megna river, “the 
great object in the navigation is l<» keep 
afiratand to make progress towards the lop 
of the tide «nd •luring its flood, and to ground 
during the ebb in creeks where the bore 
(tidal wave) is not violent; for where the 
channels are broad and open, the height and 
force of this wave rolls the largest coasting 
craft over and swamps them The bore in 
1782, flowed as iar as uddea in the Hoogly, 
but at the present day it falls short of that 
place by many miles, not a-cending much be- 
yond Sooksagor It reaches Dacca on the Buree 
Gunga and Castee on the Horinghatta branch. 
Amongst the calamities that have overtaken 
the Soonderbuns we must not omit to men- 
tion the groat inundations caused by cyclones 
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or hurricanes. About 1584, the tract lying j 
between the Horinghatta and the Ganges, i 
known as the Backevgunge or Burrisal l)is- i 
trict, was swept by an inundation, succeeded 
immediately afterwards by an incursion of 
Portuguese and Mugh pirates. In June 1822 
this >ame tract was again inundated, 10,000 i 
inhabitants perishing and many houses and 
property destroyed. In 17-^7 A D. hap- 
pened the great Calcutta storm. In 1786 
A. D. the river Megna rose six feet above 
its usual level at Liikhipoor. In 1883 
A D. Saugor Island was submerged 10 feet; 
the whole of the population, between 3,000 
and 4,000 souls, together with some of the 
European superintendents perislied ; at Ked- 
geree a building, 18 feet high was completely 
submerged. The “Duke of York,” East In- 
diaman was thrown high and dry in the rice 
feilds near Fultah in the Hoogly. In 1818 
A D. the Island of Sundcep wa^ submerged. 
— Colrntta lidvlrtv, 

HOllI. Mal Cioton Seed. 

BOUNFAN COAL. Sec Coal. 

BOllNEO, as a mineral country, i* perhai)s 
t’ e ricliest in the East ; producing gold, coal, 
antimony and iron, while caoutchouc and ^ut- 
la percha, arc amongst it' vegetable product'^. 
At the moutt'S of most of the rivers on the 
east coast of Borneo, and also on the north 
and north east coasts, arc found the Orang 
Baju a kind of sea gipsies They dwell in 
boats of eight ' r ten tons burthen, whieli are 
covered, when in harbour, with aroof of mat- 
ting. Each boat contains about fifteen iiilia- 
bitants, men, women, and children, who em- 
ploy themselves chiefly in catching and cur- 
ing fish and trepang, and in making salt from 
sea-weed The latter they dispose of to tlie 
Ilyaks. The women are equally skilful with 
the men, both in fishing and in the manage- 
ment of the boats. During the south-east 
monsoon, when the weather i> fine in the 
souti'crn parts of the island, they cruize about 
Passir and Full) Laul ; but when tne mon- 
soon changes, and the weather becomes tem- 
pestuous, th(‘y sail on the northern parts of 
the island, which at tins season are distin- 
guished for their freedom from storms or 
other annoyances. The interior of this large 
island is occupied by tribes of the brown 
race, whose warlike habits, and skill in the 
use of missiles, will account for the disap- 
pearance of a less civilized race from the 
southern and western parts of the island. 
Tlic island of Borneo bears the same rela- 
tion to Flaslern India, that the continent of 
America bears to Euro])c, being a country in 
which the various tribes inhabiting the fur- 
ther east may find a refuge from religious 
persecution, or escape the disadvantages of 
over-population in the mother country. Thus 


we find the coasts of the island to be inha- 
bited by several nations, totally unconnected 
with each other, governed by their own laws, 
and adopting tlieir own peculiar manners 
and customs. Ti.e west coast is occupied 
by Malays and Chinese, the north west, coast 
by the half-caste descendants of the Moors 
of Western India ; the north part by the C'o- 
chin Chinese ; the north-east coast by the 
Sulus; and the cast and south coasts by the 
Fugis tribes of Celebes. In addition to 
iln-se, Uu^re -♦re no L-wer than ibiee ilisnt ct 
; triliC'*, living in [iraliu-*, and wanderiny: adout 
tlie shores <»f the islan i : ih»* Eimns from 
Mi^indano; and t’»e Oiang-B«j'i and Orang- 
Tidong, source nnknoar. Except on a few 
-pots uti the noilh coast, where the Dy- 

liks Hfe to be met with near the sea, 'he abo- 
riginal tiibes have all re irod into the inte- 
rior. 1 hf Dy ks, who aie the Or mg-llenua, 
or aboriginal inhabitants of Hoiiico, (oiisti- 
lute l»y far tho mo-t intere.-ting [notion of its 
population. Tney are scaltereil in small 
irilK'.H over iIh' face of the i-land, those inha- 
biting ill'' banks of tlie huge iivios litdt.g ge 
neiall)’ iindi^r tho dominiDii of one inoie [xiw- 
eifiilthoi the rest; Imt the.t/ibes wni h re- 
side III the 'icpths of the loresis, w ere the 
coinmonic ition h«o\ve n them is more 'liffi- 
cub, are generally peilemly (ii^tiiicl. from each 
olli(o, and thex* pt-ople woul-l sc.arc.cl) know 
that o li I* liuintin hoiiigs existed btside them- 
selves, were not individuals of thc-ir little 
comintiiiilit’s sorncliine*' cut «>fF h)’ the r 'trig 
wa riors of a disiani, aini more powerful 
tiibe. Th<‘ vaiious tubes fOe sii i to differ 
considi rably from etu li other, but Mr E«rl 
.‘jji'V indi'idu tls bcboiging to several dis'iiujt 
tiibes, who, with the cXi option i.f a oifierenee 
of dialect, might lie recognized as the same 
people, lliox* vvli > lived cnuiely on the water 
being much darker than the. re^t. T is said 
t>y tin* l)\:iks them>eh e.**, tli t xune p its ot 
the intoriv)r ^«ie i'ihubited tiy a woolly haiiod 
people; but as they also a>si 1 1 1 liat m<-n wiili 
'ails like moiilo ys, and living m trees, aie 
aEo discoverable, the accuracy of then ac- 
counts may be doubled. 11“ met with no 
Dyak wlio had seen e itier, l)uf as a woolly- 
haired penph' is to be found seatiered over 
the intenor of the Mala) Peninsula, th< ir ex- 
istence in Borneo seems by no means nnpio- 
bable. 'I’lie Dyaks are of the iindiile size, 
and, with the exeeption of those who are con- 
tinually cramped up in'their little canoes, are 
i? variably straight-limbed, and well funned. 
Their limbs are wtdl rounded, and they ap- 
pear to be muscular, hut where physical 
! .-strength is to be excited in carrying a bur- 
j then, they are far inferior to the more spare 
bodied Ciiinese settlers. Their feet are short 
and broad, and their toes turn aliuie inwards. 
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!ro that in walking they do dot require a very 
wide path. The native paths are found very 
inconvenient by a European traveller. The 
paths used by the Dyaks and Chinese being 
generally worn down several inches below 
the surface of the soil, and, as they are very 
little wider than the foot, pedestrian exercise 
proves both painful and fatiguing. The 
Chinese guides told him that he should soon 
become accustomed to these by-ways, from 
which he judged that the settlers had adopt- 
ed the native mode of walking, with one 
foot before the other, since their arrival in 
the country. Their foreheads are broad and 
flat, and their eyes, which are placed farther 
apart than those of Europeans, appear longer 
than they really are, from an indolent habit 
of keeping the eye half closed. The outer 
corners are generally higher up the forehead 
than those nearer to the nos^ so that were a { 
straight line drawn perpendicularly down the j 
face, the eyes would be found to diverge a 
little from right angles with it. Their cheek- 
bones are prominent, but their faces are ge- 
nerally plump, and their features altogether 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the 
Cochin Chinese than of any other of the demi- 
civilized nations in Eastern India. The Laos 
tribes inhabiting the inland parts of Cochin 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the 
same race as the Dyaks, speaking a dialect 
of the same language ; and, as the Cochin 
Chinese arc probably descendants of these 
people, civilized by communication with the 
Chinese, the resemblance may be easily ac- 
counted for. The Cochin Chinese, however, 
are physically superior to the Dyaks, the na- 
tural results of a different mode of life. The 
hair is strait and black, and is kept cut 
rather short by both sexes, but if permitted, 
would grow to great length. Some of the 
Dyak women who are married to Chinese, 
adopt the fashion of wearing tails. He never 
saw a nearer approach to a beard among the 
men, than a few straggling hairs scattered 
over the chin and the upper lip. The Dyak 
countenance is highly prepossessing, more than 
that of any people he had yet encountered. 
The countenances of the Dyak women, if 
not exactly beautiful, are generally extremely 
interesting, which is, perhaps, in a great 
measure owing to the soft expression given 
by their long eyelashes, and by their habit of 
keeping the eyes half closed. In form they 
are unexceptionable, and ihe Dyak wife of a 
Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, was, 
in point of personal attractions, superior to 
any eastern beauty who had yet come under 
his observation, with the single exception of I 
one of the same race, from the north-west i 
coast of Celebes. This lady, whom he met ; 
with at Sourabaya soon after her arrival | 


from Celebes, was for a native, extreme- 
ly fair, and her portrait would not have 
disgraced the “ Book of Beauty.^^ In com- 
plexion, the Dyaks are much fairer than 
the Malays from whom they also differ great- 
ly in disposition and general appearance, aL 
though not so much as to lead to the conclu- 
sion that they could not have sprung from 
the same source, giving rather the idea that 
the cause of the dissimilarity has proceeded 
from the long disconnection of the Malays 
from the original stock, in addition to their 
admixture and intercourse wdth foreign na- 
tions. The Dyaks are a much superior 
people to the Malays, although the latter 
affect to consider them as beings little re- 
moved from the orang-outan. The most nu- 
merous of the aboriginal tribes are found con- 
gregated in villages on the banks of the rivers 
and the large inland lakes ; but they also pos- 
sess several towns of considerable size. The 
capital of the most powerful tribe on the west 
coast is Sigao, a town about forty days jour- 
ney up the Pontiana river, which has a popu- 
lation of several thousands. The Dyaks in- 
habit thatched bamboo houses, erected upon 
piles, those belonging to each family or petty 
tribe being joined together by means of a 
stage or verandah running along the front. 
Many of the small villages are defended by 
stockades, and the ladders by which they 
ascend into their dwellings are always pulled 
up when they retire to rest at night. Under 
these dwellings the pigs are kept ; for, al- 
though some of the tribes in the vicinity of 
the Malays have adopted the Mahomedan 
religion, they are not sufficiently rigid in their 
observance of its tenets to abstain from the 
use of pork- The Dyaks cultivate rice in 
large quantities, as it forms their principal 
vegetable food, their animal sustenance being 
pork, fish and the flesh of deer, and other 
animals which are procured by the chase. 
Some of the tribes possess bows and ar- 
rows, but the sumpit or blow pipe, a wooden 
tube about five feet long, through which 
small bamboo arrows are shot with great pre- 
cision, is in more general use. The arrows 
are steeped in the most subtle poison, which 
destroys birds and smaller animals, when 
struck with them, almost instantaneously, a' 
slight wound from an arrow on which the 
poison is strong, being said to occasion in- 
evitable death, even to man. The effects of 
weapons of this description are always exag- 
gerated by those who use them ; the poison 
therefore, is not, in all probability, so destruc- 
tive to the human species as it is represent- 
ed ; and although the Dyaks assert that no 
antidote is known, yet the preparation of the 
poison being similar to that practised by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Celebes, for which* a 
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remedy lias been discovered, the people of 
Borneo are probably acquainted with it. They 
show no hesitation in eating animals which 
have been killed by their arrows, taking the 
precaution, however, of removing the flesh im- 
mediately adjacent to the wounded part. The 
poison, which is called ippo throughout the 
island, consists of the juice of a tree, and its 
mode of preparation appears to be perfectly 
similar to that practised in Java, and other 
islands where it is employed. That pottion 
of their creed which obtains the greatest in- 
fluence over their mode of life, arises from a 
supposition which they entertain that the 
owner of every human head which they can 
procure will serve them in the next world. 
The system of human sacrifice is, upon this 
account, carried to so great an extent, that it 
totally surpasses that which is practised by 
the BattavS of Sumatra, or, he believcvS, by any 
people yet known. A man cannot marry 
until he has procured a human head, and he 
who is in possession of several may be distin- 
guished by his proud and lofty bearing : for 
the greater number of heads which a man has 
obtained, the greater will be his rank in the 
next world. The chiefs sometimes make ex- 
cursions of considerable duration for the sole 
purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they 
may be assured of having a numerous body of 
attendants in the next world. If they are at 
peace with their neighbours, they proceed in 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the 
country, to which the numerous ramifications 
of the rivers afford them easy access. Upon 
their arrival near a village, if the party be 
small, they take up their position in the bush- 
es close to some pathway, and attack a 
passer by unawares. If the party be large 
they are bolder in their operations, and an 
attempt will perhaps be made to surprise a 
whole village. For this purpose they will 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks 
of the river during the day, and at night will 
surround the village so completely as to pre- 
vent the escape of the intended victims ; and 
an hour or two before daybreak, when the 
inhabitants are supposed to sleep the sound- 
est, the attack will be commenced by setting 
fire to the houses, and their victims are de- 
stroyed as they endeavour to escape. Appa- 
rently the practice is only general among 
those tribes inhabiting the banks of the large 
rivers, on which distant voyages can be made 
with Iticility, the Dyaks in the northern parts 
of the island being content with an occasional 
human sacrifice on the death of a chief. — 
EarVs Indian Archipelago^ p. 270. 

BORNEO CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 
BORO JUAN. Beng. Syn. of Ptychotis 
aj wan D. C, 

BOHRERA. ASHNEH. See Chulchilhira. 


f BORSTELS. Dut. Bristles. 
r BORSTEN. Qer. Bristles, 

i BORT SAUCHER. Rus. Biscuit.-?. 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA. See notice 
under Olibanum. 

BOSWELLIA SERllATA, Bee notices 
under Olibanum ; Frankincense. 

BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. See notices 
under Olibanum, Resins. 

BOTA KADAMI. Tel. Nauclea parvl- 
fiora. 

BOTANY BAY KINO. See Eucalyptus 
resinifera. 

BOTEL TOBAGO XIMA, great and lit- 
tle, extend from lat. 21 ® 5H’ N. to long. 121 ® 
36’ E. the former 7L and the latter .‘>1 milc^ 
long. 

KOTEll. Dut. Butter. 

BOTOENS. Port. Buttons. 

BOTONES. Sr. Buttons. 

BO-TREE, of (^ylon, is the Ficus religi- 
osa, or peepiil, one of them at Anarajapoora 
was plantetl in the IBtli year of the reign 
of king DevenipiatLssa or B. C. 28 K. It is, 
consequently, nearly 2150 years old. — 
Teyinanl s Ceylon. 

BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINICUM. See 
Ferns. 

BOTRYTIS BASSIANA. See Dry Rot. 

BOTTELLAS. Sr. Bottles. 

BOTTIGLIE, also FIASCHI. liuBottlcs. 

BOTTLE GOURD. Eng. Syn. of La- 
genaria vulgaris, Ser. C-alabash. 

BOTTONl. It. Buttons, 

BOUEES. Fe. Buoys. 

BOURBON, REUNION on MASCAR- 
HENAS, is an island of a round form above 
42 miles from N. W. to S. E. A volcano 
near its S. E. part, is in Lat. 21® 9’ S. It is 
larger than the Mauritius but it is only a great 
mountain cleft in three places, and clothed 
with wood, though portions below are culti- 
vated . — Horshurgh, 

BOURBON TACAMAHACA. Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum. 

BOURBON CHAMELEON. Chamacleo 
^ nasutus, 

BOURO ISLAND, one of the Moluccas, 
Fort Defence, being in Lat. 3® 22f’ S. Long. 
127® 4^ E. in Lat. 3^ 6^ S. Long. 125® bf 
E. The is land is high and has a semi-circu' 
lar mountain on its N. W. part. 

BOUTEILLES. Fs. Bottles. 

BOUTON ISLAND on the east side of the 
Gulf of Boni, is of middling height and hilly. 

BOUTONS. Fe. Buttons. 

BOUTTEILLEN. Gee. Bottles. 

BOVIDiE; BOVINUM GENUS. See 
Caprese. 

BOWRINGIA. Seellamamelis Chinensis. 

BOWSTRING HEMP. Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica. 
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BOX TREE. See Eucalyptus, also Ever- 
greens. 

BOX WOOD. Syn. of wood of Sarcococca 
trinerva. 

BOYAS. Sp. Buoys. 

BOYl-SING Ka tel. Hind. Ground 
nut oil. 

BOZDAR, a border tribe with about 2,500 
fighting men, west of the Berajat. They 
dwell in the hills opposite Mungrota, about 
50 miles north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khap, and 
are given to make troublesome inroads on 
the plains. After a series of such, a force 
was sent against them in March 1857 through 
the Mahvi and Mungrota passes, and, after 
seeing their green crops destroyed, and see- 
ing the Osterani, a small but warlike tribe, 
join the English, one morning the Bozdar 
chiefs rode into the British camp and sued for 
peace. They were received in solemn Dur- 
bar, and “ for every man they had slain in 
their forays 125 Rupees were paid, and 50 
Rupees for every wounded man, this being 
the regular price of blood in the hills.’^ A 
few months afterwards, they furnished a con- 
tingent to protect the frontier, when the 
troops were sent to quell the mutiny. — Med^ 
ley's years Campaigning^ pp, 5, 20 and2\. 
This Biluch tribe occupy the mountains and 
the low country, and have the following sec- 
tions, Seharni, Suwarni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, 
Chandiah, and Shahani. 

BRACHIRUS. See Turbot. 

BRACHYUROUS CRUSTACEANS. See 
Cancer. 

BRADDOCK, Lieut. A Madras Officer, 
wrote on balances for delicate weighing in the 
Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. ii. 86. On the assay 
of silver. — Ibid, vol. iii. 72. On the indu- 
ration of chunam. — Ibid, 97. On chemical 
tests. — Ibid, vol. x. 270. On the sculptures 
at the Seven Pagodas. — Ibid, vol. xiii. L — 
Dr, Buisfs Catalogue, 

BRADLEY, Dr. W. H. A Bombay Me- 
dical Officer, who wrote a statistical memoir 
on Circar Dowlutabad in Mad. Lit. Trans, 
vol. xvi. 481. A statistical memoir on the 
Gircar of Pytun. — Ibid, 235, On the Mete- 
orology of Ellichpoor. — Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1844, 1846, vol. vii. 167. Desultory obser- 
vations on the Ghond tribes, with a vocabu- 
lary of the language spoken by them. — Ibid, 
209. Some account of the topography of 
Chikuldah. — ^Ibid.— Buist's Catalogue^ 

BRAHM. In Hindu religion, the Al- 
mighty, infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, 
self-existent being ; he who sees every thing, 
though never seen ; he who is not to be com- 
passed by description, and who is beyond the 
limits of human conception ; he from whom 
the imiversal world proceeds ; wVo is the 
lord of the universe, and whose work is the 
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universe ; he who is the light of all lights, 
whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, 
and whose power is too infinite to be imagin- 
ed, is Brahm ! the one unknown, true being, 
the creator, the preserver, and destroyer of 
the universe. Under such, and innumerable 
other definitions, is the Deity acknowledged 
in the Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus ; 
but, as has been judiciously observed, “ while 
the learned Brahmans thus acknowledge and 
adore one God, without form or quality, eter- 
nal, unchangeable, and occupying all space, 
they have carefully confined their doctrines 
to their owm schools, and have tacitly assent- 
ed to, or even taught in public, a religion, in 
which, in supposed compliance with the in- 
firmities and passions of human nature, the 
Deity has been brought more to a level with 
our own prejudices and wants; and the in- 
comprehensible attributes assigned to him, 
invested with sensible, and even human 
forms.’' Upon this foundation the most dis- 
cordant fictions have been erected, from which 
priestcraft and superstition have woven a my- 
thology of the most extensive character. Mr. 
Ward describes the Hindus as possessing 
three hundred and thirty millions of gods, or 
forms under which they arc worshipped. 
Certain it is, that the human form in its na- 
tural state, nr possessing the heads or limbs 
of various animals ; the elements, the planets, 
rivers, fountains, stones, trees, &c., &c.,have 
been deified, and become objects of religious 
adoration. The Brahmans allege, “ that it 
is easier to impress the minds of the rude 
and ignorant by intelligible symbols, than by 
means which are^ imcomprehensible.” Bet- 
ing upon this principle, the supreme and 
ominipotent God, whom the Hindu has been 
taught to consider as too mighty for him to 
attempt to approach, or even to name, has 
been lost sight of in the multiplicity of false 
deities, whose graven images have been wor- 
shipped in his^^place. To these ' deities the 
many splendid temples of the Hindus have 
been erected, while, throughout the whole 
of India, not one has been devoted to Brahm, 
whom they designate as the sole divine au- 
thor of the universe . — Coleman on the Mytho- 
logy of the Hindus^ p, 1. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the religion of the Hindus is a mono- 
theism. They worship God in unity, and express 
their conceptions of the Divine Being, and 
his attributes, in the most awful and sublime 
terms. God thus adored is called Brahm, 
the One Eternal Mind, the ^self-existing, in- 
comprehensible Spirit. But the will of God, 
that the world should exist and continue also, 
is personified by them, and his creative and 
preservative powers are made to appear as 
Brahma and Vishnu, while Siva is the em- 
blem of the destructive energy ; not however 
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of absolute annihilation but wither of repro- 
duction im anotherjform. In the Hindu my- 
thology, therefore, this triad of persons repre- 
sent the Almighty powers of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction. In their metaphysics, 
Brahma is matter, Vishnu spirit, Siva time ; 
or in natural philosophy, earth, water and 
fire. These three persons have wives, the 
executors of the divine will and the energies 
of their respective lords. And in the un- 
bounded rage amongst Hindus for personifi- 
cation, the sun, moon, and all the heavenly 
host ; fire, earth and all natural phenomena, 
all nature, indeed, — the passions and emo- 
tions of human beings, their vices and vir- 
tues, are transformed into persons, and act 
appropriate parts in the turbulent history of 
man. The preservative and representative 
powers, being in constant action, are, as have 
been also their wives and children, fabled to 
have descended on earth innumerable times in 
divers places, for the instruction and benefit, 
including the profitable punishment of man- 
kind. And these endless incarnations have 
been worked up by the poets with a wonder- 
ful fertility of genius and the pomp of lan- 
guage into a variety of sublime descriptions, 
interspersed with theological and moral 
texts,, that at length they were received as in- 
spired productions and became the Hindu 
standard of truth. Brahma, the creative 
power, is not specially adored in temples, de- 
dicated exclusively to him. His creative 
duties over, his portion of the divine activity 
ceased to operate on the hopes and fears of 
mankind. In their mythology, however, the 
Hindus narrate fabulous persecutions and 
warfare which overthrew Brahma, his tem- 
ples and worship ; and the sects of Vaishnava 
and Saiva, now comprise all the individuals 
of the races in India, distinguished by the 
appellation of Hindus. A philosophic few 
excepted, they arc worshippers of a supersti- 
tious and idolatrous polytheism, and the 
Hindu erects no altars to Buahm, the infinite, 
incomprehensible, self-existing spirit, “ which 
illumines all, delights all, whence all pro- 
ceed ; that by which they live when born ; 
and that to which all must return .’^ — Hindu 
Pantheon^ p, 4. The Narayana of the pre- 
sent Hindus is rather the Spirit of God, mov- 
ing on the water, and can be regarded but as 
the spirit of Brahm, Ins. of Menu, ch. 1 v. 10, 
though the two Hindu sects claim for their 
Vishnu and Siva, the title of Narayana, and 
Brahma]! himself is sometimes called Naray- 
ana. The present Hindu religion is a ra- 
tionalism. There will not be found two Hin- 
du families whose belief is identical, though 
almost all the educated of the people recog- 
nise one God, under one name or another. 
God thus adored is Brahm; the One Eter- 
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nal mind, the self-existing incomprehensible 
Spirit. 

BRAHMA, OB HIRANYAGHARBA. 
This deity, the least important, at the present 
day, of the Hindu Triad, is termed the crea- 
tor, or the grand father of gods and men. Un- 
der this denomination he has been imagined 
to correspond with the Saturn of the Greeks 
and Latins. Brahma is usually represented 
as a red or golden- coloured figure, with four 
heads. He is snid (by the Saivas) to have 
once pos.scssed five ; but, as he would not ac- 
knowledge the superiority of Siva, as Vishnu 
had done, that deity cut off one of them. He 
has also four arms, in one of which he holds 
a spoon, in another a string of beads, in the 
third a water-jug (articles used in worship), 
and in the fourth the Veda or sacred writings 
of the Hindus. He is frequently attended by 
his vahan or vehicle, the hanasa or goose, or 
(as some allege) a swan. — Coleman^ Mythology 
of the Hindus^ 5. Brahma seems especially 
to be spoken of in the hymn, on the ceremo- 
ny of Purusliamed’ha, which is stated by Mr. 
Oolebroke to “ be a type of the allegorical 
immolation of Narayana, or Brahma in that 
character.” Brahma and Narayana are in this 
instance identified ; and from the circumstan- 
ces of having Lakshmi as his wife, and bear- 
ing the attributes of Vishnu, as above de- 
scribed, Narayana is also unequivocally iden- 
tified with the preserving power. Krishna 
indeed, calls himself Narayana ; at least, is 
made to do so by Jayadeva, the spirited author 
of the Gita Govinda. In one of Krishna^s 
tender songs, addressed to his delightful mis- 
tress, the following is the burden, — “ Give 
short raptures, sweet Radah ! to Narayana, 
thy adorer.” — As. lies. Art. 8. The names 
of Brahma are not so numerous as those of 
Vishnu and Siva, who are said to have a 
thousand each. He is sometimes called Ka- 
mala yoni, from Kamal the lotus and yoni 
the female organ, (a type of Brahma, or tlie 
creative power), the mystical matrix, into 
which is inserted the equally mystical linga 
of Siva. Brahma, according to the doctrine 
of the Vaishnavas sprung on a Kamala, or 
lotus, from the navel of Vishnu. But the lotus, 
considered the prime of aquatic vegetables, 
is a more immediate attribute of Vishnu, the 
personification of water. His consort, Laksh- 
mi, in one character, spfkng from the sea, and 
the lotus, being also the emblem of female 
beauty, is peculiarly sacred to her, and she is 
called Kamala or lotus-like. The Sacti are 
the wives of the Hindu gods. To all the prin- 
cipal and Kseveral of the secondary deities or 
incarnations of the principals, wives have been 
assigned. Except in sex, the wives exactly 
I represent the respective lords, being their 
I energy or active power, — the executors of 
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their divine will. The Sacti of Brahma is 
Sara8wati,*^the goddess of Harmony and the 
Arts. Many deities have vehicles or Vahans, 
and that of Brahma and of his Sacti, is the 
swan or goose called hanasa, — Moor, Ex- 
clusive adorers of this deity and temples de- 
dicated to him do not now occur perhaps in 
any part of India ; at the same time it is 
an error to suppose that public homage is 
never paid to him. He is particularly rever- 
enced at Pakher in Ajmer, also at Bithur in 
the Doab : where, at the Brahmaverta ghat, 
he is said to have offered an Aswamheda on 
completing the act of creation. The pin of 
his slipper is still worshipped there. On the 
full of the moon Agrahayana (Nov. and Dec.) 
a mela or meeting, that mixes piety with 
profit, is annually held at that place. — Wilson, 
But although this Hindu personification of 
the creative power, has no temples or exclu- 
sive rites dedicated to him, his images are 
occasionally placed in the temples of other 
gods and along with their rites he is rever- 
ently propitiated by offerings and invocations. 
According to the Hindu theology, destruc- ^ 
tion is only reproduction in another form : | 
and thus Brahma and Siva are sometimes : 
found almost identified with each other ; 
oftener, however, in direct opposition and 
hostility. Brahma creates ; Siva destroys : 
hut to destroy is to create in another form : 
Siva and Brahma hence coalesce. In Hindu 
mythology, therefore, Brahma is the first of 
the three great personified attributes of Byalim 
or the Supreme being. He is called the first 
of the Gods, framer of the universe, guardian 
of the world, under the latter character agree- 
ing with Vishnu. In physics, he is the re- 
presentative of matter generally, from him 
all things proceeded and in him pre-existed 
the universe, comprehending all material 
forms which he at once called into creation j 
or arranged existence, as they are now seen, i 
although perpetually changing their exist - ; 
cnce by the operation of the reproductive ^ 
powers. From his mouth, arm, thigh and ■ 
foot, proceeded severally the priest, the war- ! 
rior, the trader and the labourer, and these ! 
by successive reproduction peopled the earth. 
The sun sprung from his eyes, and the moon 
from his mind. Red is the colour supposed 
to be peculiar to the ^ creative power and pic- 
tures of Brahma are seen of that colour. 


some individuM deity or two or more conjoin- 
ed ; and the object of the worship is gifted 
by its votary, with all the attributes of the 
Most High and is made the source whence 
all other gods emanate. The Sacti, Saraswati, 
the spouse of Brahma, is described as all- 
productive, all-powerful, and all-wise. — 
Moor, Coleman, 

BRAHMA SAMPRADAYIS on MAD- 
HAVACHARIS, a small Vaishnava sect of 
Hindus in Southern India founded by Mad- 
hwacharya, a brahmin, son of Madhige 
Bhatta, born A. D. 1199 in Tuluva. At 
Udipi, Madhyatala, Subrahmanya, and other 
places,he established temples, and eightMaths 
in Tuluva, below the Ghats. The Superiors 
or Gurus of the Madhwa sect, are brahmins 
and Sanyasis, or profess ccenobitic observan- 
ces : the disciples who are domesticated in 
the several Maths, profess also perpetual ce- 
libacy : lay aside the Brahmanical cord, carry 
a staff and a water pot, go bareheaded and 
wear a single wrapper stained of an orange 
color with an ochry clay. They are usually 
adopted into the order from their boyhood 
and acknowledge no social affinities nor in- 
terests. They regard Vishnu as the Supreme 
Spirit, as the pro-existent cause of the uni- 
verse, from whose substance the world was 
made. — Wilson, 

! BRAIIMADICAS, It is said, in the Ins. 
j of Menu, (("hap I. V. 32.) that the Almighty 
j Power, having divided his own substance, bc- 
: came male and female ; and from that female 
I produced Viraj. Viraj produced the first Me- 
nu, named Swayambhuva : he, the ten Brah- 
j niadicas, or Prajapaiis, whom he calls ten 
I lords of created beings. They produced se- 
! ven other Menus, whose names were Sway- 
I ambhuva, Swarochesha, Uttama, Tainasa, 

; Rivata, Chaeshusha and Satyavrata These 
Menus are, by some authorities, said to have 
produced the seven Rishis ; but ^others state 
the seven Rishis to have sprang immediately 
from Brahma : their names are Kasyapa, 
Atri, Vasishta, Viswamitra, Gautama, Jama- 
dagni, and Bharadwaja. — WHforcl. As, 
lies, Vol, V. p. 240. The Bralimadicas, call- 
ed the sons of Brahma, are named, according 
to Coleman, however, as Marichi, Atri, Va- 
sishta, Palastya, Angiras, Pulastia, and Ori- 
tu. Colonel Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches 
has considered the Brahmadicas, the Menus, 


Brahma is usually represented with four | and the Rishis, to be seven individuals only, 
faces, said to represent the four quarters of The names of some of the Brahmadicas cor- 
his own work ; and sometimes said to refer ! respond with those of some of the Rishis. — 
to a supposed number of elements, of which Cole, Myth, Hind* p* 8. An account of Vi- 
be composed it : as also to the Vedas, one of raj, translated by Mr. Colebroke, from the 
which issued from his mouth. There are white Yajur Veda, is accompanied by his ju- 
legends of his having formerly had five heads, dicious observations. “ He,^^ (the primeval 
one having been cut off by Siva, who is him- being) felt no delight ; therefore man de- 
self five-headed. Each Hindu sect warships lights not when alone. He wished the ex- 
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istence of another ; and instantly he became 
such as is man and woman in mutual em- 
brace. He caused this, his own self, to fall 
in twain ; and thus became a husband and 
wife : therefore was this body so separated, as 
it were an imperfect moiety of himstlf. This 
blank, therefore, is completed by woman : he 
approached her, and thence wore human be- 
ings produced. “ She rejected, doubtingly, 
‘ how can he, having produced me from him- 
self, incestuously approach me ? I will now 
assume a disguise.’ She became a cow, and 
the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed 
into a mare, and he into a stallion ; one was 
turned into a female ass, and the other into 
a male one : thus did he again approach her ; 
and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. 
She became a female goat, and he a male one ; 
she was an ewe, and he a ram : thus he ap- 
proached her ; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner did he create every 
pair whatsoever, even the ants and minutest 
insoct.” — Moor, Coleman. Another account 
makes lludra, assist in the theogony, Brah- 
ma said, “ Rise up, O lludra ! and form man 
to govern the world.” lludra immediately 
obeyed ; he began the ^vork ; but the men he 
made were fiercer than tigers, having nothing 
but the destructive quality in their composi- 
tion : and they soon destroyed one another ; 
for anger was their only passion. Brahma, 
Viihnu, and lludra, then joined their different 
powers, and created ten men, whose names 
were Nareda,Dakshu, Vasishta,Bhrigu, Critn, 
r.ilaliii, Pulastya, Angirn, Atri, and Marichi; 
(that is, Reason, Ingenuity, Kiniikition, Hu- 
mility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Charity, De- 
ceit, Morality) : the general name of whom \h 
the Munis ; Brahma then produced Dherma, 
Justice, from the breast; Adherma, Injustice, 
from his back ; Labha, Appetite or Passion, 
from his lips ; and Kama, Love or Desire, 
from his heart. The last was a beautiful fe- 
male, and Hrabma looked upon her with 
amorous emotions ; but the Munis telling him 
she was his owui daughter he shrunk back, 
and Ladja, Shame, a blushing virgin, sprung 
from him. Brahma, deeming his body defiled 
by its emotions towards Kama, purified him- 
self by partially changing it into ten females, 
who wxre respectively espoused by the Munis 
— Moor, p. 91. 

BRAHMAN. This, written Brahmana, but 
the final is dropped in conversation, is the 
priestly tribe of the Hindus, but all Brahmans 
are not piiests. “The prescribed duties of 
the Brahmans are peace, self-restraint, zeal, 
purity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, learning, 
and theology.” p. 130. The w'ord 

Brahman means a theologist, or divine, de- 
rived from Brahm, the Divinity. The term 


Pundit, is a learned Brahman, a philosopher, 
from Panditya, philosophy. There are various 
orders of Brahmans, the chief of which are 
the Kulenas, the Vangshujas, and the Shro* 
tujas, the Rarhees^ and the Vordihas, &c. Ac. 
The inviolability of a Brahman, and the sin 
attached to causing the death of one, in any 
way, is inseparable, and to this, according 
to Sir William Jones, may bp traced “ the 
practice called dherna, w'hich was formerly 
familiar at Benares, and may be translat- 
ed caption or rtrm7.” It is \ised by the 
Brahmans to gain a point which cannot 
be accomplished by any other means ; and 
the process is as follows : — The Brahman 
who adopts this expedient for the pur- 
pose mentioned, proceeds to the door or 
house of the person against whom it is direct- 
ed, or wherever ho may most conveniently 
intercept him. He there sits d(jwn in dherna, 
wdth poison or a poignard, or some other in- 
strument of suicide in his hand, and threaten- 
ing to use it if his adversary should attempt 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely 
arrests him. In this situation the Brahman 
fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette, which 
is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of 
his arrest ought also to fast, and thus they 
both remain until the institutor of the dherna 
obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom 
makes the attempt without resolution to per- 
severe, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus 
arrested were to suffer the Brahman sitting 
in dherna to perish by hunger, the sin would 
for ever be upon his head. This practice 
ha.s become almost unheard of in late years, 
hut formerly the interference of English courts 
have oft on proved insufficient to chock it, as 
it had beru deemed in general most prudeut 
to avoid for this purpose the use of coercion, 
from an apprehension that the first appear- 
ance of it might drive the sitter in dherna to 
suicide. The discredit of the act would not 
only fall upon the officers of justice, but 
upon the government itself. The practice of 
sitting in dherna w'as not confined to male 
Brahmans only, which the following instance 
wdll at once prove and exemplify. Benoo 
Bhai, ihe widow of a man of the Brahmini- 
cal tribe, had a litigation with her brother- 
in-law, Bal-Kishcn, which was tried by arbi* 
tralion, and the trial and sentence were re- 
vised by the court of justice at Benares, and 
again in appeal. The suit of Benoo involved 
a claim of property and a consideration of 
caste, which her antagonist declared she had 
forfeited.— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 145. An- 
other practice of a very singular and cruel na- 
ture now unknown, was called erecting a 
koor. This term is explained to mean a cir- 
cular pile of wood which is prepared ready 
for conflagration. Upon this, sometimes a 
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cow, and sometimes an old woman was placed 
by the constructors of the pUe, and the whole 
was consumed together. The object of this 
practice was to intimidate the officers of Go- 
vernment, or others, from importunate de- 
mands, as the effect of the sacrifice is sup- 
posed to involve in great sin the person whose 
conduct forces the constructor of the koor 
to this expedient — Colt. Myth. Hind. p. 148. 
The majority of Brahmans may, and do, eat 
animal food : priests, while officiating as 
such, perhaps do not For although all 
priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans are not 
priests ; as amongst the Jews, the tribe of Levi 
furnished the priesthood, so among Hindus, 
it is furnished from that of Brahmans — p. 

Coleman According to Bunsen, it 
was about the year 3000 B. C. the schism 
took place amongst the Arians, when all India 
East of Sutlej adopted Brahminism, and the 
religious views, forms and habits of Bactria 
were for ever abandoned. All Brahmans 
burn all their dead, above one year of age ; 
women are burned with clothes on. 

BHAHMIANA, a class of Vedic works. 

BRAHMINKTDE. This is the sin of 
/killing a Brahman, 'fhe Datyas according 
to the Hindu Mythology, were Brahmans, 
and were slain by the gods : but were resus- 
citated by Sukra, their guru, and attacked 
the gods in Swerga, from which the latter fled 
in various disguises ; Indra as a peacock, Ya- 
muna as a crow. Kuvera a lizard, Agni a 
pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Varuna a partridge, 
Vayu a dove, &c. Indra thus lost his heaven : 
but he afterwards slew Vitra, the Datya and 
committed the crime of Brahminicide, on 
which account he withdrew from heaven and 
pcrformedpenance. — Cole. Myth Hind.p. 37G. 

HRAHUI. The typical Brahui are certain 
tribes in Saharawan and Jholawan. The 
Bralml are Sunni Mahomedans, have short 
thick bones, with round' faces and flat linea- 
ments, with brown h^r and beards They 
are hardy, often migratory. Their political 
chief is the Khan of Khilat. 

BRAHU MAHICIIA. Sans. Capsicum 
frutescens, Cayenne Pepper. 

BltAMI. Syn. of Sarcoslemma 

brevisligma. — Wight. 

BRaMIA INDICA. Tam Syn, of Her- 
pestes monniera — B. B. and Kxinih. 
BRANCH OF A TREE. 


Ghussun . . 

. . . Arab. 
Bcng. 

1 Shakha . . 
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BRANCHING GiERTNERA. Gmrtnera 
racemosa. # 


BRIGU. 

BRANDEWYN. Dux. Brandy. 
BRANTEWEIN. Gek. Brandy. 

BRAS. Malay. Rice. 

BRASILETTO WOOD. Eng. Syn. of 
Cmsalpinia sappan.— 

BRASILIEN-HOLZ. Geb. Brazil wood. 

BKASILIEN-HOUT. Dux. Brazil wood. 

BRASS. Malay. Oryza sativa : Rice. 

BRASS CAMPHIRE, properly, Baras 
Camphor. See Camphor. 

BRASSICA NAPUS. Rape. 

BRA8SICA OLERACEA. Cabbage. 

BRAUGBANG. Jav. Onion. 

BRAUNEA MENISPERMOIDES. 
WiLLD. Syn, of Cocculus acuminatus D. C. 

BRAVA, a town on the east coast of Af- 
rica, in lat T N. long. 44® 3^ E. which 
lies close to the sea — Horsburgk. - 

BRAZILIAN ARROWROOT. See Cas- 
sava manioc. 

BRAZILIAN BARK. See Inga. 

BRAZIL-WOOD. See Csesalpinia, also 
Dyes. 

BRECHNUSS SCHWARZE. GEii.^Syn. 
of Jatropha curcas. 

BREWERS’ STRAITS ob SALAT PAN- 
JANG, is formed between the mainland of 
Sumatra and Pulo Bulicasse, Pulo Padang, 
Pulo Rauto and Pulo Panjore. — Horsburgh. 

BRICKS, burned almost to vitrifaction, 
are much employed as a road material on all 
alluvial lands of India. 

BRICK-CLAY. See Clay. 

BRIEDELIA SPINOSA. See Euphor- 
biaceae, — Eoxb. 

BRIDGES OF BURMAH. These bridges 
are seldom wanting near villages where nul- 
lahs or inundated fields obstruct the commu- 
nication near towns. They are sometimes of 
extraordinary length. The construction never 
varies. Large teak posts are driven in pairs 
or triplets, with bays between not exceeding 
twelve or thirteen feet. Mortice holes are 
cut through those parts in which cross bear- 
ers are laid with beams and solid planking 
over those and a railing is added. 

BRIGGS, General, author of Letters on 
India. — Translation of Ferishta. Lond. 1829, 

4 vol.*^. A short account of the Sheilly family. 
— Lond. As. Trans, vol. vi. 77. Description 
of a Persian painting. — Ibid, vol. v. 314, 
Extract from his work on the land-tax of In- 
dia. — Ibid, vol. i. 292. — Dr.BuisCs Catalogue. 

BRIGGS, H. G. author of Cities of Gnja- 
rashlra. — Bombay, 1849, 4to. On the Par- 
secs. — Bombay, 1852, I vol. 8vo. Dr. Buist's 
Catalogue. 

BRIGU, in Hindu mythology, is a son of 
Brahma, and his name is frequently found in 
Hindu mythology. It is* related of him, that 
on being once asked, in an assembly of the 
gods, which was the greatest, Brahma, Vishnu, 
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or Siva, he undertook the task of ascertaining 
the point by a somewhat hazardous experi- 
ment.— ‘Cofe. Myth. Hind. p. 7. 

BRIJ BHASHA, the Hiifdi proper. 

BRILLIANT M A CAQUE. See Simiadee. 

BRIMO OR PUNO, Tibetan ; the Cow 
of the Yak or Chaoii tailed bull. 

BRIMSI EIN. Gee. Sulphur. 

BRINDA. Sans. Ocymum sanctum. 

BRINJAL, PRICKLY STEMMED. So- 
lanum insanum. — Ainslie, p. 240. 

BRINJAL. Hind. Solanum melonge- 
na. — Lmn. 

BRINJARI DOG. See Canis. 

BRINZAL. Eno. Brinjal. 

BRISTLE-FINNED SPRAT. See Sprat. 

BRITISH GUM. See Gum. 

BROAD-LEAVED GARDENIA. Eng. 
Gardenia lalifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED BUCHAN ANIA. 
Eng. Buchanania latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED CORDIA. Eng. Cor- 
dia latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED CASSIA. Eng. Cas- 
sia alata. 

BRODERIPTA. See Turbinidm. 

BROMELl A ANANAS. Linn, Syn. of 
Ananas sativus. Pine Apple. 

BROMUS MOLLIS. See Graminacese. 

BROMUS PURGANS. See Graminacem. 

BROMUS CATHARTICUS. See Grami- 
naceae. 

BRONZO. It. Bronze. 

BROOM SEEDS. See Coffee. 

BROONGA MALAGUM OINTMENT. 
See Oil. 

BROOSH. Anglo-Hindi. Brushes. 

BROSIMUM. See Cow-Tree. 

BROSSES. Fb. Brushes. 

BROUSSONETIA TINCTORIA. See 
Dyes. 

BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. Mo- 
rns Papyrifera, See also Mulberry and Paper. 

BROWN COAL. See Coal. 

BROWN HEMP. See Hemp, also Crota- 
laria juncea, also Calotropis. 

BROWN JAWAREE. Anglo-Hind. 
Sorghum vulgare. 

BROZAS. ALSO CEPILLOS, also ESCO- 
B ILL AS. Sr. Brushes. 

BRUGUIERA MADAGASCARIENSIS, 
Rheede D. C. Syn ofLumnitzeraracemosa.— 

Wind. 

BRUH. See Simiadse. 

BRUHMADUNDI. Tel. Argemone 
mexican:'. 

BRUMADUNDI NOONA. Tel. Oil 
of the seed of Argemone mexicana. See Coo- 
rookoo or Brumadundoo Oil ; also Oil. 

BRUMADUNDOO. Tam. Tel. Ar- 
gemone mexicana. 

BRUMADUNDOO or COOROOKOO 


Oil. Anglo-Tam. Oil of Argemone mex- 
icana. 

BRUMADUNDOO YENNAI. Tam. See 
Cuorookoo or Brumadundoo Oil, Argemone 
mexicana Oil, also Brumadundoo or Cooroo- 
koo Oil. 

BRUMO or DUMO, Tibet, the cow of 
the Yak or chaori tailed bull. 

BRUSCANDOLI. It. Hops. 

BRUSS-CAPOOR. Tam. Camphor. 
Baras Camphor. 

BRYONIA COCCINIA. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

BRYONIA GLABRA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Bryonia epigaea. 

BRYONIA GRANDIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Coccinia indica, W. and A. 

BRYONIA MADERASPATANA. Berg. 
Syn. of Bryonia scabrella. 

BRYONIA OIL. See Oil. 

BRYONIA, Species. See Xanthochymus. 

BRYONIA PALMATA. Wall. Syn. of 
Bryonia epigma. 

BRYONIA PILOSA. Syn. of Bryonia 
rostrata. 

BRYONY. See Cocculus palmatus. 

BRYONY-ROOT. See Calumba. 

BUA-KAIA-PET. Malay. The fruit of 
a tree, in Bawean, which reaches a height of 
thirty feet, and when covered with its 
bunches of deep red colored fruit, it presents 
a beautiful appearance : the fruit is milky, 
has an agreeable flavour, and some resem- 
blance to the Sawo fruit. 

BUA NANKA. Malay, Syn. of fruit 
of Artocarpud integrifolia. 

BUANSUAH. See Canis. 

BUHALO, Cyng. Coral 

BUBHAJIA. SeeMishmi. 

BUBON ? Galbanum. 

BUBROMA GUAZUMA. Willd. Syn. 
of GuHzuma tomentosa. Knnih. 

BUCCINATOR. See Crane. 

BUCCINUM. See Dyes. 

BUCEUOS CAVATUS. Captain Tickell 
sawthe male build the female in by covering 
the hole in the tree where she incubates, with 
mud, leaving only room for her bill to pro- 
trude and receive food from his. He had 
thought that this was a fable, but the same 
is stated in the Rev, J. Mason’s Tenasserim, 
&c., Bl, As. Soc. Tr. p. 274. 

BUCER08 RHINOCEROS. See Horn- 
bills. 

BUCEROS TICKELLI, Blyth. 

Sex. — Female, nearly adult ? Eastern bate 
of Dauna hills. District of Amherst, Tenas- 
serim provinces. Length 22f in. ; spread 31 
in. ; wing 1 in. ; tail 11| in. (beyond wing 7i 
in.) ; bill 4^\ in, ; tarsus in, ; m, toe If 
in. ; greatest vertical depth of bill and casque 
8 in. Bill resembles with its casque the 



BUCEROS TICKELLI. 


BUCKUM. 


bill and casque of young if. hirostris. 
Edges serrated as if eroded, but meeting 
throughout the length of bill. Casque com- 
pressed into a keel-like process, rising rather 
abruptly from the forehead, and then inclin- 
ing downwards and forwards with the arch 
of the bill, with which it amalgamates at 
about 2 in. from top. Nostrils opening up- 
wards, and pierced in a flattened ridge. 
Chin and throat feathered except close to bill. 
Tail pretty long and rounded, centre exceed- 
ing outer feather by 1|. For the rest the de- 
tails are typical, the form and proportions 
resembling those oi B. hirostris, the common 
“ Dhunnes*^ of India. (Female.) Iris grey, 
with an inner circle of brown. Rill dark horn, 
basal half of casque dull orange : orbits nude 
and dull, pale smalt-blue. Logs dark green- 
ish horn, with pale soles. Head and its blunt 
occipital crest bistre-brown, the feathers 
shaftally pale. Upper parts umbre-brown, 
dull and opaque, with a slight tinge of olive, 
and glances of dull green in certain lights. 
On the remiges this colour darkens, the se- 
condaries and primaries being greenish -black, 
the latter with their outer margins midway 
and their tops whitish. Tail, 2 centre fea- 
thers as back with pale tips, the rest green- 
ish black with pale tips. All under-parts 
rufcscent-tawny, brightest on throat, dull and 
clouded with vinous ashy below. Auriculars 
striated bistre, as are sides of neck obscure- 
ly. Lining of wings dusky and tawny. From 
the written description of the casque and bill 
of Buceros galeritus {Jour. As. Soc. for 1845, 
No. 159, p. 187), Captain Tick ell was led to 
identify the present subject with that species, 
but was assured by Mr. Blyth that they dif- 
fer. The species now^ under review^ is there- 
fore new to science. T.he district of Am 
herst, (Tenasserim provinces), is: traversed for 
its whole length, north and south, by a con- 
tinuation of the Yoma-doung or {South-eastern 
Himalaya. This range continues southward 
through Tavoy and Mergui, and forms finally 
the backbone of the Malayan Peninsula. And 
along these mountains birds supposed to be pe- 
culiar to the peninsula and the straits on the 
one side, and restricted to Nepal and the Mo- 
rung and Terai on the other, are frequently 
met with. The range (or ranges) in Amherst 
are about forty miles in breadth (though the 
mountainous portion of the province seems to 
dilate as extending southward), and the ridges 
are for the most part excessively steep, 
and buried in forests, but rising to more scan- 
tily clothed peaks of 7 or 8000 feet elevation. 
On the lower skirting hills, but especially on 
the plains at their feet, the soil, watered by 
numerous brooks and streams, is exceedingly 
rich,* and nourishes trees of prodigious di- 
mensions. The “ Thengan*^ {^Ilopea tree, 


apud Judson), “ Toung-bing'' and ** Kathy- 
kha’* (trees used by the Talyns for making 
boats of upwards of 50 tons burden), rise to 
150 feet, before producing a branch, their 
summits attaining a height of 230 feet and 
upwards ; and it is on these giants of the fo- 
rest I hat this species of Hornbill reposes and 
fseds, never being met with in jungle where 
the trees are of an ordinary size. He met 
with these birds from the plains up to an ele- 
vation of 3,500 or 4,000 ft. above the sea, but 
not beyond ; and they appeared commonest 
on the easterly skirts of the range, keeping 
together in pairs or small parties of five and 
; six, incessantly calling to each other in loud 
! plaintive screams “ whe-ioheo, whe-wheyo^* 
and when feeding, keeping up a low mur- 
muring cackle like p u rots. Their flight is 
smooth and regular like that of “ Buceros 
pusaran,” not in alternate flaps and sails like 
“ B. cavatus, or albirostris,*' or “ Birostris,** 
and it is performed at great elvations especi- 
ally when they cross from top to top of tht 
mountains. Keeping ever thus at immense 
heights, and being withal as quick-sighted 
and wary as the rest of the genus, it may be 
pronounced one of the most difficult birds in 
the world to be procured with a gun. It is, 
therefore, no matter of wonder, that, although 
large collections of birds have been made in 
the Tenasserim provinces, this Hornbill has 
never hitherto formed part of them. Amongst 
the individuals he could see, but not shoot, 
some were apparently entirely black, and 
these may be the adult males. The wild Ka- 
rens who lived nearest to those uninhabited 
forests knew nothing of the bird — Journal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CCXLIX, 
No, IV. — 1855. Description of a new species 
of Hornhill by Capt. S. R. Tickell, Brinci-^ 
pal Asst. Commr. Tenasserim Provinces. 

BUCH. Duk. Syn. of Sweet Flag, or 
Acorus calamus. 

BUCHAN AKA. Sans. Syn. of Nut of 
Arachis hypogsea. 

BUCHANAN (afterwards Hamilton) Au- 
thor of account of Nepaul. Edinburgh, 1819, 

1 Vol. — Travels through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar. Loud. 1807, 3 Vols.-— Geo- 
graphical and Statistical description of Dina- 
pore. Calcutta, 1 VoL — Fishes of the 
Ganges. Edin. 1822. — Statistical account of 
Dinajpur. Calcutta : published as an Appen- 
dix to the Gleanings in Science. — See Dr. 
Buist^s Catalogue 

BUCHANANIALATIFOLIA. See Chau- 
rapuppoo and Sarapuppu Nut. 

BUCHARIAN RHUBARB. See Rhu- 
barb. 

BUCHSBAUM. Grr. Syn. of Box wood. 

BUCKUM. Pers. Syn. of Pterocarpus 
santallnus. 
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BUCIOS ZIMBOS. Sp. Syn. of Cowries. 

BUCKCHI. Hind. Fleabane. 

BUCKLUT-UL-MELIC. Aeab. Syn. of 
Fumitory. _ 

BUCKLUT-UL-MELIC. Ajbab. Fumaria 
officinalis. ^ ^ 

BUCKLUT-UL-MUBARIK. Abab. For- 
tulaca quadrifida. 

BUCKTHORN. Euphorbia tithyma- 
loides. 

BUDADI GUMADI. Tkb. Syn. of Benin- 
casa cerifera. 

BUDAMI. Hind. Terminalia catapa. 

BUDDAM, Guz. Amygdalua communis. 

BUDDA-NEDI. Tel. Careya arborea. 

BUDDERI. Sans. Zizyphus jujuba. 

BUDH. The planet Mercury of the Hin- 
dus, in Hindu Mythology, is the son of Soma 
or Chandra and Rohini. He is a Kettri, and 
the first of the Chandrabans, or lunar race of 
sovereigns. He is represented as being elo- 
quent and mild, and of a greenish colour. 
In one of the Zodiacs he is seated on a car- 
pet, holding in his hands a sceptre and a 
lotus : in another, he is riding on an eagle. 
He is elsewhere described as sitting in a car 
drawn by lions ; and by Ward, as mounted 
on a lion. In one of the compartments of 
the temple at Ramnaghur, he is represented, 
very appropriately, on a winged lion, holding 
in three of his hands a scimitar, a club, and 
a shield. Budh is the god of merchandize 
and the protector of merchants ; he is, there- 
fore an object of worship by the Vesia caste. 
It is fortunate to be born under this planet. 
Budh presides over Budhwar, or Wednesday. 
The bow, according to Colonel Delamaine, is 
sacred to Budh, being an emblem of his 
yielding disposition. It was selected by the 
sage Dunwuntree, and by him presented to 
that god; saying, “ I have this day complet- 
ed the circle of my knowledge, and he who 
shall reverence this token of thee, to him 
shall knowledge be given, and his diseases 
vanish.’’*— Cb/e. Myth, Hind, p. 133. 

BUDDHA. The names of Buddha are 
Sakya-muni or Sinha, Gautama ; Tathagata ; 
Maha-sramana; Saudho-dani, from his father 
Sudho-dhana: Ark a band hu, or Kinsman of 
the Sun ; Mayadevi Suta, or child of Maya : 

He is the But of the Mahomedans. 

Buddas and Sarmanes, of the Greeks. 

Mercurius Mayse filius, of Horace. 

Bud or Wud of the Pagan Arabs. 

Woden of the Scandinavians. 

Toth, • the Egyptiaiis. 

Fo, Foe ; or Fo-hi and Sa*ka of the Chinese. 

Pout of Siam. 

Sommono-kodam, of Siam. 

Godama of Ava. 

Kshaka of Japan. 

Chakahout of Tonquin China. 


of Tibet. 


Ckom-dan-das ) 

Sangs-gyaa 
The Buddist Triad or mystic syllable A U M, 
thus interpreted : 


18 


A. the Yija mantra of the male Buddha, 
the generative power. 

U. the Vija of the female Dharma or Adi 
Prajni, the type of productive power. 

M. the Vija of Sanga, the union of the ea- 
sences of both. 

In fixing the era of Buddha Gotama, used 
in Ceylon, Ava, Pegu, Siam, &c. discrepan- 
cies occur, most of which may be explained 
and reconciled by assuming that several indi- 
viduals of similar character have existed at 
difierent epochs, or that the system of Bud- 
dhism has been at these times revived or re- 
organized. The majority of the quotations 
by Professor Wilson concur in fixing the pe- 
riod of the existence of a Buddha about lOOQ 
pars anterior to the Christian Era, and there 
is an equally extensive and consistent series 
bearing testimony to the existence of a second 
Buddha, in the sixth century before Christ. 

B. C. 


Burmese epoch of Gotama’s death, is.. . 644 
Singhalese epoch of Buddha’s death and 
commencement of their era, on the land- 


ing of Vijaya 543 

Siamese epoch 644 


The Nirvana of Sakya, according to the 
Raj guru of Assam, occurred in the 
18th year of Ajata Satru, and 196 years 
before Chandragupta, the contempo- 
rary of Alexander which may agree 

thus 348+ 196-= 544 

The Journal Asiatique for November 1833, 
contains a chronological table of the events 
of Buddha’s life, derived entirely from Chinese 
and J apanese authorities, which makes it very 
evident that the Fo, or Buddha of 1027 B. C. 
is the same identical personage as the one 
who died 544 B. C. As far as real chronology 
is concerned, the recent date is alone in use, 
but the more ancient date seems to be sup- 
ported by some passages in the Sanscrit ori- 
ginal text. From Professor Wilson’s critical no- 
tice of the subject of the epoch of Buddha and 
Gotama or Sakya, it would appear that several 
individuals of the same character have ex- 
isted at different times, or that the system of 
Buddhism has been at theae times revived or 
re-organised.^ The two latest epochs attri-r 
buted to this personage are undoubtedly 
founded on actual events, and as the epoch 
of what may be termed the Elder Buddha, 
according to several authorities, varies from 
before Christ 1866 to 959, these , concur in 
fixing the period of the existence of a Bud- 
dha about 1 OOQ years anterior to the Christian 
Era. There is an equally extensive and con- 
sistent series of dates beaiang testimony to 
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the existence of a second Buddha, in the 
sixth century before Chrits. The period of 
his birth, seems to have been one of the 
three dates quoted by Professor Wilson. 


The Singalese B. C. 619 

The Peguan • 638 

The Chinese by Klaproth 638 


The Burmese era of Gotamas death, is given 
by Crawfurd from a native Chronological 
Table as B. C. 544. Prinsep^s Antiquities^ p, 
165. Buddha, in Sans, means Supreme intel- 
ligence. The words Buddha, Booda,Butta, and 
others of nearly similar sound, are mere varie 
ties, in different parts of India, in orthography 
and pronunciation ; and so, perhaps, is the 
Bud, or Wud, of the ancient pagan Arabs. 
Pout, in Siam ; Pott, or Poti, in Tibet ; and 
But, in Cochin China, are the same. The 
Chinese having it is said, no B, or D, in their 
alphabet, and their language being monosyl- 
labic, softened his name into Fo, Fo-e, or 
Fo-Hi : they also call him Xa-ka, a variation 
perhaps, of the Indian Sakya. In very an- 
cient Hindu sculptures and excavations we 
find the image of Buddha among the other 
deities of Brahminical superstition. The 
cave in Gharipuri, called by us Elephanta, 
an island in Bombay harbour, is an instance 
of this; and this temple in itself may be 
called a complete Pantheon : for among the 
hundreds of figures, there sculptured, every 
principal deity is found. Buddha is evident- 
ly, from his size and situation, a principal 
personage there ; yet not He to whom the 
temple seems peculiarly dedicated, which is 
apprehended to be the One Supreme Being. 
But as no representations are ever made of 
that Being, his three principal powers, or at- 
tributes, (viz. according as they be contem- 
plated — mythologically, ethically, methaphy- 
sically, or philosophically) are 
Brahma Power Creation Matter The past Earth 
Vishnu Wisdom Preservation Spirit present Water 
Siva j Justice Destruction Time future Fire 
Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 

The valley of the Ganges was the cradle of 
Buddhism ; which, from its rise in the sixth 
century before Christ, gradually spread over the 
whole of India. It was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s 
invasion, and it was introduced into China 
about the beginning of our era by five hun- 
dred Kashmirian missionaries; In A. D. 400, 
when Fa Hian visited India, Buddhism was 
still the dominant religion, but the Vaishna- 
vas were already rising into consequence. In 
the middle of the seventh century, although 
the pilgrim Hwlin Thsang found numerous 
temples of the Baivas, whose doctrines had 
been embraced by Skanda Gupta and the 
latter princes of Pataliputra, jret Buddhism 
was still the prevaiUng religion of the people. 
Bat the faith of Bakya Was evidently on the 
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decline, and though it lingered about the 
holy cites of Benares and Gaya for two or 
three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings and princes, pro- 
tected by the strong arm of power, but the 
persecuted heresy of a weaker party, who 
were forced to hide their images under 
ground, and were ultimately expelled from 
their monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major 
Cunningham excavated numerous Buddhist 
images at Sarnath, near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire. Major Kit- 
toe, who subsequently made further excava- 
tions was of the same opinion. The Budd- 
hist remains now existing may be divided 
into four distinct classes. 1st. Cave Tem- 
ples, containing 'lopes, Sculptures, Paint- 
ings, and numerous inscriptions. 2d. Viha- 
ras, or Monasteries. 3rd. Inscriptions on 
Hocks and Pillars. 4th. Topes, or Religious 
Edifices. Major Gill, of the Madras Army, 
was long employed at A junta in copying 
paintings ; but the volumes of inscriptions in 
the caves of Nasik, Junir, Kanari, and Karli, 
still remain to be copied. In Dr. Bird’s 
learned “ Historical Researches on the Origin 
and Principles of the Buddha and Jaina Re- 
ligions,” there are several plates of inscrip- 
tions from tlie caves of Kanari, Karli, Ajunta, 
Ellora, Nasik, &c. The Viharas or Monas- 
teries, are of two kinds : — 1st. Cave Viharas, 
of which several magnificent specimens have 
been published by Mr. Fergusson ; and 2nd, 
Structural Viharas, of which some specimens 
still remain at Sanchi, but in a very ruinous 
condition The Inscriptions on the Pillars at 
Delhi and Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pil- 
lars at Mathiya and Radhiya have long ago 
been deciphered and translated by the re- 
markable ingenuity of the late James Prin- 
sep. The Inscriptions on the Rocks at J una- 
giri in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Kuttack, 
were also interpreted by him. A third ver- 
sion of the rock inscriptions (but in the 
Ariano-Pali character), which was found at 
Kapur- digiri, near Peshawur, has been care- 
fully collated with the others by Professor 
Wilson. Many short inscriptions from Gaya, 
Sanchi, and Birat, as well as from the Cave 
Temples of Southern India, have also been 
published at different times, but, with the 
single exception of . the edicts in the Rock In- 
scriptions, which contain the names of An- 
tiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas, the 
inscriptions in the able work of Major Cun- 
ningham are of greater interest, and of much 
higher importance, than all that had before 
been published. The numerous Topes which 
still exist in India arc chiefiy confined to a 
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few localities. The Topes of Kabul and Jel- 
lalabad were opened by, Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masson in 1835, and those between the 
Indus and the Jhelum by Generals Ventura 
and Court in 1833 and 1834. The Topes 
near Benares were opened by Major Cun- 
ningham in 1835, and those at Sanchi and 
other places around Bhilsa. were also opened 
by him and Lieut. Maisey in January and 
February of 1857. The Topes of Tirhut and 
Bahar still remain to be examined. Of the 
Bhilsa Topes none have yet been described 
excepting the largest of the Sanchi group 
near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section 
of this building, with a short account of the 
various subjects represented in the sculptur- 
ed bas-reliefs of the gateways, was published 
by Captain J. D. Cunningham, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the 
Topes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, the 
invisible being who pervaded all space, no 
deposit was made, but the Divine Spirit, who 
is “ Light,** was supposed to occupy the in- 
terior, and was typified on the outside by a 
pair of eyes, placed on each of the four sides 
either of the base, or of the crown of the edi- 
fice. Such is the great Chaitya or Tope near 
Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to Swayam- 
bhunath the “ Self Existent” in which the 
eyes are placed on the upper portion of the 
building. A specimen of the regular Chaitya 
is represented in the 3rd compartment (inner 
face) of the left-hand pillar of the eastern 
gate at Sanchi, in which the two eyes are 
placed one above the other. Such also arc 
the numerous Chhod-tens in Tibet, which are 
dedicated to the celestial Buddha, in contra- 
distinction to the Dung-tens, which are built 
in honour of the mortal Buddhas, and which 
ought to contain some portion of their relics 
either real or supposed. The first, Chhod- 
ten, means simply an “ ofiering** to the Deity, 
the latter, Dung-ten, is emphatically a “bone,** 
or relic-receptacle. The same distinction is 
preserved in the Sanskrit terms, Chaitya and 
Dhatugarbha or Dhagoba. I'he former is 
properly a religious edifice, dedicated to Adi- 
Buddha, while the latter is only a “ relic- 
shrine,** or repository of ashes. The word 
Chaitya, however, means any sacred object — 
as a tree, an altar, a temple — as well as any 
monument raised on the site of a funeral pile, 
as a mound or a pillar. Chaitya may there- 
fore, perhaps, be only a general term for both 
kinds of mound ; while Dhatugarbha or Dha- 
goba particularly restricted to the “ relic** 
shrine. The word Tope is derived from Af- 
ghanistan, where it is used to designate all 
the solid mounds of masonry which were 
opened by Messrs. Honigberger and Masson. 
The same term also is applied to the massive 
lower of Manikyala in the Punjab, as well as 


; to all the smaller towers in its neighbourhood. 
I There can be no doubt therefore that the 
; term Tope is the same as the Pali “ BthupOt*’ 
end the Sanskrit “Stupa,** a “ mound** or “ 
mulus,** both of which terms are of constant 
use in the Buddhist books. Stupa, or Topf , 
is therefore a name common to each kind of 
tumulus ; whether it be the solid temple de- 
dicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive 
mound erected over the relics of Sakya, or of 
one of hit more eminent followers. From 
several passages in the Pali Buddhistical an- 
nals, it would appear that Topes were in ex- 
istence prior to Sakya’s advent, and that they 
were objects of much reverence to the people. 
Sakya himself especially inculcated the main- 
tenance of these ancient Chaityas, and the 
continuance of the accustomed offerings and 
worship. In the sixth of his precepts, to the 
people of Vaisali, he enjoins thtm to main - 
tain respect, reverence, and make ofierings 
to the Chaityas ; and to keep up the ancient 
ofierings without diminution. But this was. 
doubtless, only a politic accommodation of 
his own doctrines to the existing belief of the 
people, adopted for the purpose of ensuring a 
more ready assent to his own views. Like as 
Mahomed recognised the prophetic missions 
of Moses and Elias, and the divinity of our 
Saviour Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknow- 
ledge the holy Munis Karkutsanda, or Kra- 
kuchanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his im- 
mediate predecessors. They wt-re probably, 
heroes or saint.«, who had obtained the res- 
pect of their fellow-countrymen during life, 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had 
been erected over the relics in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kspila and of Benares, and their 
worship was loo firmly established to be at- 
tacked with any chance of success. Sakya 
therefore artfully engrafted them on his own 
system as the Buddhas of a former age. It 
appears also that Stupas had been erected 
over supreme monarchs prior to Sakya*s ad- 
vent, for Sakya particularly informs his dis- 
ciple Ananda that, over the remains of a 
Chakravarti Raja, they build the Sthupo at 
a spot where four principal roads meet.** It 
is clear, therefore, that the Tope, or “ tumu- 
lus,** was the common form of tombs at that 
period. la fact, the Tope, as its name im- 
plies, is nothing more than a regularly-built 
cairn or pile of stones, which was undoubt- 
edly the oldest form of funeral memento. 
The Topes were, therefore, of three distinct 
kinds : Ist, the Dedicatory, which were con- 
secrated to the Supreme Buddha ; 2nd, the 
strictly Funereal, which contained the ashes of 
the dead ; and 3rd, the Memorial, which were 
built upon celebrated spots. Of the Dedica- 
tory Topes, as it is improbable that any de- 
posit would have been placed in them, we 
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may plausibly conclude that the largest Topes, 
such as those of Sanchi, Satdhara, and Bhoj- 
pur, were consecrated to the Supreme Invisi- 
ble Adi-Buddha, Of the Memorial Topes, 
little is at present known. It seems nearly 
certain, however, that the great Mankyala 
Tope was of this kind, for .an inscription ex- 
tracted from it, which begins with Goman- 
gasa, ** of the abandoned body,” undoubted- 
ly refers to Sakya’s abandonment of his body 
to a hungry lion. This Tope, therefore, dates 
earlier than the period of Fa Hian’s Indian 
pilgrimage in A. D. 400. The Funeral Topes 
were of course the most numerous, as they 
were built of all sizes and kinds of mate- 
rial, according to the rank of the diseased 
and the means of his fraternity. At Bhoj- 
pur, the Topes occupy four distinct stages or 
platforms of the hill. The largest Topes, six 
in number, occupy the uppermost stage, and 
were, he believes, dedicated to Buddha ; that 
is, either to the celestial Buddha, Adinath, 
or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, Sakya. 
This view is borne out by the fact that the 
largest Tope contained no deposit, and that 
the second and third sized Topes yielded 
crystal boxes, one of which, shaped like 
a Tope, contained only a minute portion 
of human bone smaller than a pea. As 
the champion of religious liberty and so- 
cial equality, Sakya Muni attacked the Brah- 
mans in their weakest and most vulnerable 
points ; in their impious assumption of all 
mediation between man and his Maker, and 
in their arrogant claims to hereditary priest- 
hood. Bui his boldness was successful and 
before the end of his long career he had seen 
bis principles zealously and successfully pro- 
mulgated by his Brahman disciples Saripu- 
tra, Mangalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as 
well as by the Vaisya Katyayana and the 
Sudra Upali. At his death in B. C. 543, his 
doctrineB had been firmly established, and 
the divinity of his mission was fully recog- 
nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral 
pile was given to a ninth, but the spread of 
bis infiaence is more clearly shown by the 
mention of the numerous cities where he liv- 
ed and preached. Amongst these are Cham- 
pa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi on the west. In the short space 
of forty-five years, this wonderful man suc- 
ceeded in establishing his own peculiar doc- 
trines over the fairest districts of the Ganges, 
from the Delta to the neighbourhood of Agra 
and Cawnpore. This success was perhaps 
as much due to the early corrtt^Jt state of 
Brahmanism, as to the greater purity and 
more practical wisdom of his own system. 


But rapid, at was the progress 6f Buddhism, 
the gentle but steady swell of its current 
shrinks into nothing before the sweeping 
flood of Mahomedanism, which, in a few 
years, spread over one-half of the civi- 
lized world, from the sands of the Nile to 
the swampy fens of the Oxus. From this 
time until the end of the long reign of Aja- 
tasatra, 519 B. C., the creed of Buddha ad- 
vanced slowly but surely. This success was 
partly due to the politic admission of women, 
who, even in the east, have always possessed 
much secret, though not apparent, influence 
over mankind. To most of them the words 
of Buddha preached comfort in this life, and 
hope in the next. To the young widow, the 
neglected wife, and the cast oS mistress, the 
Buddhist teachers offered an honourable 
career as nuns. Instead of the daily indig- 
nities to which they were subjected by grasp- 
ing relatives, treacherous husbands, and faith- 
less lords, the most miserable of the sex 
could now share, although still in an humble 
way, with the general respect accorded to all 
who had taken the vows. The Bhikshums 
were indebted to Ananda’s intercession with 
Sakya for their admission into the ranks of 
the Buddha community, and they showed their 
gratitude by paying their devotions princi- 
pally to his relics. See Csoma’s Analysis of 
the Dulva, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, vol, xx. p. 
90; also Fo-kwe-ki, chap xvi. p. 101. The 
Pi-khieu-ntf or Bhikashunis, at Mathura, paid 
their devotions chiefly to the stupa of Anan 
(Ananda), because he had besought Buddha 
that he would grant to women the liberty of 
embracing ascetic life. The observances re- 
quired from the nuns may be found in note 
23, chap. xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. The female 
ascetic even of a hundred years of age was 
bound to respect a monk even in the first 
year of his ordination. There has been some 
misapprehension regarding the Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas, the regeneration of the Grand 
Lama being considered as an exceptional 
case of a Buddha returning amongst man- 
kind. Mr. Hodgson, pp. 137, 138, truly 
calls the “ divine Lamas” of Tibet, Arhantas, 
but he believes “ that a very gross supersti- 
tion has wrested the just notion of the cha- 
racter to its own use,” and so created the 
“ immortal mortals, or present palpable divi- 
nities of Tibet.” In the Nouv. Jour. Asiat. 
t. xiv. p. 408. ii. Fra Orazio says that Lama 
sempre sara^coir istessa anima del medesime 
Ciang-c'iuh^ oppure in altri corpi.” Remusat 
was not7,aware of this fact when he stated 
“ Les Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux- 
memes comme autant de divinites (Bouddhas) 
incarnees pour le salut des hommes.” But 
the explanation which Major Cunningham 
received in L4dak, which is the same as that 
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obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple 
and convincing. The Grand Lama is only a 
regenerated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting Buddhahood, tliat he may continue 
to be born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha, cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithets 
of Sathagatha., “ thus gone,” and Sugata, 
“ well gone,” or gone for ever. — The Bhilsa 
Topes hy Major Cunningham^ pages 1 to 67. 
The Buddhist religion has long been ex- 
tinct in India, but it still fiourishes in the 
countries on its north and north-east borders, 
in Nepal and Tibet, in Ava, Ceylon, and 
China, and amongst the Indo-Chinese na- 
tions of Anam, Siam, and Japan. Its vota- 
ries far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, and they form one- 
fourth of the whole human race. The Chris- 
tians number about 270 millions ; the Budd- 
hists about 222 millions, who are distributed 
as follows : — China, 170 million ; Japan, 15 ; 
Anam, 14; Siam, 3; Ava, 8; Nepal, 1 ; and 
Ceylon, 1 ; total 222 millions. The Jainas 
of India, have been considered a subdivision 
of the sect of Buddha ; but they differ from 
it, in some respects, as much as they do from 
the Brahmins in others. The Buddhas do 
not admit of castes. The Jainas do acknow- 
ledge a Supreme Being, but deny his power 
over, or interference in either the creation 
of the world or any thing contained in it. 
They might, therefore, discard their belief 
altogether ; the Buddhas admit into their 
temples images of the Brahminical deities, but 
do not in Ceylon, Aya, or Siam, acknowledge 
them as objects of worship : the Jainas both 
admit them, and, in a limited degree, so ac- 
knowledge them. — Cole, Myth, Hind, p, 205, 
Hardy quotes a German estimate of the 
Buddhists of our day at 369 millions Major 
Cunningham has 222 millions, and is proba- 
bly nearly right. But he has omitted Tibet 
and Mongolia, unless including them in his 
estimate for China, which is 170 millions. 

Buddhism was introduced into Java in A. 
D. 24 to 57 : into Kaoli, (Corea) in A. D. 
372; into Pe-tsi, in Corea in A. D. 384; into 
Tibet, under Hlato Tori in A. D. 407 ; into 
Sin lo or Sinra (in Corea) A. D. 528, in 552 
into Japan ; and in 632, under Srong dbzam 
gampo. Buddhism was introduced into Tibet 
generally: Buddhism was introduced at the 
Court of Mingti, Emperor of China, in A. 
D. 63, 

the Buddhism of the Burmese, they 
uhiN^Jy, in theory at least, deny an intelli- 
gentt^J Eternal Creator, and yet they dis- 
tinctly recognise and apprehend future pu- 
nishment of sin, or rather of the violation of 
the Buddhas commandments. This punish- 
ment, they argue, is worked by the ppwers of 


nature in necessary sequence of transgression, 
just as you eat some fruit and a bowel com- 
plaint ensues. Mind, they say produces ac- 
tion. The motive is chief. If any one speak 
or act from a corrupt mind, suffering will fol- 
low the action, as the wheel follows the lifted 
foot of the ox. And, again, mind produces 
action. The motive is chief ; actions proceed 
from mind. If any one speak or act with a 
pure intention, enjoyment will follow the ac- 
tion, as the shadow attends the substance. 
Ytilds Embassy, — p, 23. The Buddhist Tri- 
ad is Buddha, Dharma and Sanga. Budd- 
hist caves occur in the ravine of Pandoo- 
dureh in Kolapore. 

Buddhism and Brahminism are of inde- 
pendent origin, and existed a long time con- 
temporaneously, Buddhism, in its early stages, 
is as ancient as Brahminism, Clemens of 
Alexandria mentions Buddhist pyramids, and 
the habit of depositing bones in them ; their 
practice of fortelling events : of their conti- 
nence and of the Buddhist Semnui or holy 
virgins, and he names their god Bouta. 
Porphyry tells us that the Brahmans were 
born to their dignity while the Samanai were 
elected. Cyril of Alexandria states that there 
were Samans in Bactrea. Buddha is seeni- 
ingly the word Bhot. For Buddhism in 
Nepal and Tibet, its vehicle was Sanscrit 
rather than Pali. Priadasis moments at 
Dhauli in Kuttack, Girnar in Giizerat, and 
at Kapurdigiri in Kabul, each contains the 
same inscription, in which is mentioned 
the name of Antiochus — and in an ancient 
Singhalese work, Triad asi is stated to be 
Asoka. The Dhauli and Girnar alphabets 
are the oldest of the oldest Pali. The kSemi- 
tic alphabets arc written from riglit to left. 
Buddhist statues are sometimes of great height, 
one of Buddha near Mehintala in Ceylon, is 
70 feet high : one of Gotama Kajaat Carculla 
is 38 feet — Sir J. E, Tennant^ s Ceylon. 

BUDDLEA LINDLEYANA. Edgwor- 
thia chrysantha. 

BUDIDA. Tel. Syn. of Ashes. 

BUDLEIOON, Ak. Gkeek. Syn. of resin 
of Commiphora madagascarensis. 

BUDLEYOON. An. Commiphora mada- 
gascarensis. 

BUENA HEXANDRA. China Bark. 

BUFFALO. Bos Bubaltts. Linn. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1855, Liverpool imported 
from India, annually, about 30,000 of its 
hides and 600 tons of horns. 

BUFFLE. F». Buff. 

BUFFEL, BUFFELHAUTE. Geb. Buff. 

BUFF LEATHER. Hides. 

BUGGY. In Southern India, a light con- 
veyance, drawn by one horse, with a hood, 
resembling a gig. 

BUGHA. Pees, Macaroni. 
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BULBUL. 


BUHOW, a tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
they are little re- claimed from barbariam, 
either by Hindu or Mahomed an conquerors. 

BUHIRA, Beko. Terminnlia rubrica. 

BUHOOARI. Beng. Cordia myxa. Cor- 
dia latifolia. 

BUILDING-STONES. See Arts and ma- 
nufac lures. 

BUIS.' Fa. Box wood 

BUTST, Dr. G. i*. x. B. a voluminous 
writer on general and scientific subjects; au- 
thor of Manual of Physical Kescarch. Re- 
port of Meteorological Observations at Bom- 
bay in 1842 k 1844, 1 Vol. — On the salt- 
ness of the Red Sea, Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. 
IX. p. 3D. — Catalogue of remarkable hail- 
storms in India, Ihidy p. 184, Hep. Brit. Ass. 

1 850. — Notice of remarkable meteors in India, 
Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. IX p. 197, Rep. Brit 
Ass. 1849 & 1852. — Outlines of the opera- 
tions of the Britisli troops in Sind and Aff- 
ghanistan, 1843. 1 Vol. 8vo — Annals 
of India, for 1848-49. Bombay 1849, 1 Vol. 
8vo. — On floods in India, in 1849, Edin. Phil. 
Jl. (Jameson’s) 1851, Vol. II. p. 52. — On the 
incrustations of steam pipes and boilers in 
marine engines — occasional deposits of elec- 
trotype copper, Bl. As. Trans. 1850 — On 
the evidence of the general upheaval and de- 
pression around the sea shores of India and 
Northern Europe, Ihid^ 1851, EdIn. Ph. Jl. 

1851, Bom. Geo. 2'rans. Reports, 1850-51 ; 

Rep. Bri. As. 1851; Geology of Perthshire, 
Prize Essay of the Highland Society, 1838; 
(See Lyell’s PrinciplcvS of Geology, 4th and 
subsequent editions ;) Reports of the Fife- 
shire Literary Society and London Naturalist 
1839. On the aneroid as a survey instru- 
ment in India, Lon. Geo. Trans. 1851. — On 
the visible appearance of tlie seasons in we.st- 
ern India, without reference to instrumental 
observation. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1851. — Desul- 
tory remarks on the Oriental Sculptures on 
the Runic stones of Scotland, Bom. Ass. 
Trans. Vol. II. p. 43 ; Bl. As, Trans. 1851. 
— On gates, and wire fences for gardens and 
compounds in India, Bom. Agri. Trans. 1842. 
— On cheap form of a thrashing mill employed 
in England, and well suited for India, Ibid. 
— On the various mcthod.s of grafting young 
and full grown trees. Ibid, 1 849 and 1 852, 
Bombay Nov. 1849. — On arcades in 

the vicinity of hospitals, for the use of con- 
valescents, Ind. Jl. of Med. Sc. 1845, p. 725. 
— On the various forms of windmills in use 
in Europe and Egypt, with water-raising 
machines made use of in the East, with nu- 
merous illustrations, Bombay^ 1848, folio. 
— On the connection betwixt Oriental and 
Scandinavian antiquities, Bl. As. Irans. 1852. 
— On the volcanoes, volcanic phenomena, hot 
springs, &c. betwixt the line and 32 ® N.’ Bom. 


Geo. Trans. 1852, Vol. X.— On the Geology 
of Bombay and the adjoining islands, Ibid., 
Dr. Buisfs Catalogue, 

BUJ. Guz. Hind. Cork. 

BUJIS. See Binua. 

BUJJERBHANG, Also TUTUN. Abab. 
Tobacco. 

BUJRA, is a large and commodious, but 
generally cumbrous and sluggish boat, having 
more pretensions to comfort than speed, and 
is used for journeys up the Ganges. 

BUKA. Beng. Sans. Agati grandifiora. 
BUKA. Beng. Sans. Syn. of Coronilla 
grandiflj^ra. 

BU KALAMUN. Arab. Chameleon. 
BUKAMPADARUKA. Sans. Cordia 
myxa. 

BUKARJIM. Hind. Syn. of Melia sem- 
pervirens, Sioz. 

BUKAYUN, ALSO BUKAIN. Pers. 
Hind. Melia semperviiens. Sioz. 

BUKBUR. Arab. Syn. of Fruit of Cassia 
fistula. 

BUKCHI. Hind. Con 5 za anthelmintica. 
Syn. of Vernonia anrhelmintici. — Willd, 
BUKKAPU. Tel Syn. of Ceesalpinia sap. 
pan — Linn. 

BUKKUM. Beng. Hind. Syn. of Cac- 
salpinia sappan. — Linn. Sapan-wood. 

BUKKUM WOOD. Ccesalpinia sappan. 
See Dyes. 

BUKKUN. Mar. Syn. of Melia bukain. 
BUKSHI. Hind. Pers, From Bukhsh, 
Pers. A commander of division of troops. 
A Paymaster. 

BUKUL. Beng. Syn. of Mimusops 
clengi. — Linn. 

BUKUL. Mar. Syn. of Mimusops elengi. 
BUKUM, PUTTUNGAY. Hind. C®sal- 
pinia sappan. 

BULA PERINDU. Malay. Plaintive 
Bambu. See Bambu. 

BULA RIB AT. Malay. Storm Bambu. 
See Bambu. 

BULAT. Beng. Syn. of Phaseolus mun- 
go. — Linn. 

BULBINE ASIATICA. Syn. of Crinum 
Asiaticum, — Willd. 

BULBUL. Pers. A term employed 
among the various Mahomedan nations of 
Southern Asia, to designate birds belonging 
to very numerous species and many generic 
divisions of a natural family. 'Ihe Persian 
bulbul is a species of true nightingale, the 
Imscinia major (or Sylvia philomela of Tem- 
minck,) which is known as the Bulbul-i- 
bostan in India, where it is frequently im- 
ported as a cage bird. The English nightin- 
gale, Luscinia Philomela {Philomela lusci- 
niaf) is migratory through Europe, N. Africa, 
and Asia Minor, but is not known in India or 
Persia. The Bulbul of Southern India is not 



BUND-I KAISER. 


BUNT. 


a song bird even, but tlie term is applied to the ■ 
Bulbul-i-gul-dum, Hcematornis cafer which | 
is a common cage bird, and the Hoosaini i 
Bulbul, a beautiful fly catcher, with two long ! 
streaming tail feathers, the Musdpeta para- I 
disL There is no true nightingale in India, 
but the Shama, the Cereotrichas macrournSy is 
commonly called the Indian nightingale, and ! 
it is undoubtedly the finest song-bird of 
this part of the world. It is common to In- 
dia and to the Malay provinces ; a second 
species, C. luzoniensis, is found in the Phi- 
lippines, and a third C. crythropterus in 
Africa. But the Shama of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, is the Orocetes cinclorhyncha. Mr. 
Jerdon applies the term Bulbul to all the 
genera of the short legged thrushes of the 
sub family Hypsepetes. — Cal, Bev. 

BULL Beng. Hind. Syn. of Surculia 
urens. — Roxb. 

BULJl-WANLU. Tel. In Southern In- 
dia, a body of Sudras. 

BULL.A. Duk. Terminalia bellerica, 

BULLA. Sans. Pavonia odorata. 

BULL-HIDK. See Leatlier. 

BULLAK. Duk. and Hind. Syn. of Do- 
lichos catiany and 1), Cultratus. See Dolichos 
spicatus. 

BULLAR, Eng. Buff. 

BULOOKUNBOON. ? Ferns. 

BULOOSITOO N, ROOM ANI; YUNANI. 
Punica granatum, 

BULPUM Tam. Tel. Soapstone. 

BULRUSHES. See Typhacem. 

BULTISTAN, is partially Muhomedan, of 
the Shiah sectarians. 

BULUH. Malay. B tmboo. 

BULULKI. Rus. Bottles. 

BULUNG, Javan. Plocaria Candida, Nets. 


across the river Kuren. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says that it was constructed by Ardeshir 
Babyan or his son Shahpur, and the canal 
constructed is called Nahr-i-Dariyan. which 
waters the fields to the south in the Miandab. 
Be Bode. 

BUNDR. Pers. a port or harbour. A 
common post-fix and prefix as Bundr Abbass : 
Muchli Bundr, and the English Bundr boat. 

BUNG. Pers. Hemp. 

BUNG A SURSON. Hind. Sinapis jun- 
cea. 

BUN-GAB Beng. Syn. of Diospyros 
cord i fo 1 i * . — Roxb . 

BUNGA-BUA-PALA. Mal. Mace. 

! BUNGA-PALA. Bali. Mace. 

I BUNGARI KI LAKRI. Hind. Van- 
j gueria sf>ino!?'a. 

BUNGAROO. Tel. Gold. 

BUNGHI. Hind, (-orchorns olitorius. 

BUNGLA. Hind. Corruptly, Bungalow, 
a one storied house. 

BUN GUMUK. Hind. Syn. of Cucumis 
pubescens. — Willd, Cucumis melo. 

BUN-HULDl. Bkng. Syn. of Curcuma 
aromaticH, Salisb. Aho Beng. Curcuma 
zedoaria. 

BUNJ. Hind. ? Hyo^ciamus hyoscya- 
mi folia. 

BUNJOMA, ALSO BUN-JUIN. Beng. 
Syn. of Clerodtndron inerme Goert. Vol- 
kameria inermis. 

BUNKA THADAII. Tel. 

BUN LUBUNGA. Beng. Syn. of Lud- 
wigia parviflora — Roxb. 

BUN-MALIKA. Hind. Syn. of Jusmi- 
num angustifolium. Willd, 

BUN MARANGA. Beng. Syn. ofOxa- 
lis — Linn. 


BUMASEA. Rus. Fusti.n. 

BUM BA, a race inhabiting the hills west- 
ward from Kashmir to the Indus. 

BUMMALO, a small fish, salted and dried, 
called Bombay Ducks. But found on all the 
coasts of Southern Asia. 

BUN. Arab. Coffee. Coffee berries. 

BUN ADA. Hind, and Beng. Zingiber 
cassummunar. 

BUN-BURBUTI. Hind. Phascolus 
lunatus, Beng. Syn of Phaseolus rostratus 
Wall. 

BUNCHONG BULU wood. See Dyes. 

BUNDA. Pers, Anything fastened ; 
hence probably the English word bundle. 

BUNDER ABBAS, formerly called 


BUN -M ETHER. Beng.' Trifolium In- 
dicum. 

BUN-NIL. Beng. Syn of Tephrosia pur- 
purea, Pers. 

BUNNU valley is held by mixed races, 
who dwell in walled villages. They are un- 
dersized and sallow skinned. Thpy are 
quiet, orderly and regular in revenue matters, 
but immoral, capable of reckless penury and 
deliberate assassination. Latham. 

HUN-OCHRA, Beng. Hind, itreiia 
lobuta. Lina. 

BUN-PAT. Beng, Corchorus olitorius. 

BUN-POTEL. Beng. Syn. of Tricosan- 
thes cucumeriua. — Linn. 


Gambroon, in lat. 27® 10’ N. at the entrance | BUN-RAJ. Beng. Syn. of Bauhinia ra- 
of the Persian Gulf is 5 miles north of I cemosa. 


Kishm island. — IJorshuryk, BUN-SHIM, Beng. Syn. of Lablab vul- 

BUNDESH, a religious b ok of the Par- garis. Savi. 
sees. BUN-SUN. Beng. and Hind. Syn. of 

BUND-I-KAISER. A dyke or bund near Crotalaria verrucosa. — Linn, 
the townofShuster in Southern Persia, thrown I BUNT. Hind. Cicer arietinum. 
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BUIIABUR CAVES. 

BUNTA-JAMUDU. Tel. Syn. of Eu- 
phorbia anti quorum. — Linn. 

B UFA RITA, Khled. Thespesia popul- 
ncus. 

BUPHTHALMUM RAMTILLA. Buck. 
Syn. of Guizotia oleifera, D. C. 

BUQR-EED. See Eed. 

BUPRESTIS. See Beetles. 

BUR. Hind. Ficus Indica. 

BURA-AL. Hind, Morinda citrifolia. 

BURABUR CAVES. The caves of Bara* 
bur differ from all other works of the kind 
known to us, These caves or chambers are, 
with one exception, entirely devoid of sculp- 
ture or ornament of any kind. They are in 
all seven in number ; four in one hill, three 
in another, but the name “ Satgurba,*' com- 
monly understood to mean “ seven chambers,” 
is applied to two only. The hills called Ru- 
rabur, are isolated locks of sienitic granite 
rising abruptly from the plain about 15 miles 
north of the city of Gy ah, by the left bank 
of the Phiilgo or Mahunudda; the cluster is 
remarkable for its picturesque appearance, 
and for the noble masses of rock piled, as it 
were, one above another, with hardly any 
soil, consequently little vegetation, and rising 
to various heights, from 100 to 3 or 400 feet. 
Although Burabur is that by which the clus- 
ter is commonly known, each hill has a name 
of its own. The highest being called “ Bu- 
rahur^’* also “ Sidhestvur^'^ from a temple to 
Mahadeva that once crowned its heights. 
The next in height is the “ Kotva Dol^' which 
is detached from the rest by near a mile to 
the south-west A third is called “ Nag- 
arjuniy^ and is the easternmost of the great 
cluster. A fourth, and the smallest, called 

Durhawiity' is at the northern extremity; 
others have names also, but the above alone 
contain objects of notice. The Ko%ca Dol 
is an almost entirely bare rock having near- 
ly a perpendicular scarp on its northern 
face, and sloping at an angle of 45®, more 
or less, on the opposite or southern side : 
east and west, it is disjointed and inac- 
cessible ; huge stratified masses are piled 
one over the other, decreasing in length at 
each end, the whole is surmounted by single 
blocks like pillars ; the centre one of which 
towers above the rest and is conical. It is 
said that formerly there was a huge block 
balanced on the top of this cone, which from 
its being moved* by birds alighting on it ob- 
tained the name of “ Kowa Dol” or crow- 
moved, or the crow swing ; about a century 
or less back, this rocking stone fell down, 
to where it may still be seen. This hill seems 
to have been surrounded by a large town ; 
there is an artificial mound continuous round 
the north and east faces, filled w^th broken 
pottery, bricks and blocks of hewn stone; 


BURABUR CAVES. 

there are two names given, “Sarain” and 
“ Summunpoor” ; on the portion called by 
the latter name there is an extensive Ma- 
homedan cemetery ; there are none but 
paltry monuments with fragments of some 
ancient Budhists temples built into them. 
In the hollow or recess on the east side are 
the remains of a once splendid Budhist tem- 
ple, of which many pillars are still standing, 
also a gigantic idol of Buddha, seated, with 
no other inscription than the usual pious 
sentence of the Budhists. The dimensions 
of this figure, which is beautifully executed, 
are as follows : — 

Ft. In. 

From seat to crown of the head. , 8 0 


Across the shoulders 4 0 

From knee to knee 6 0 

Round the wrist 5 6 

Do. the neck. 3 8 

Do. head 5 8 

Across the forehead 1 4 

Length of thigh 3 6 

Do. of shin 3 6 

Do. of upper arm 2 6 

Do. lower do 2 0 

Round the arm 2 8 

Do. the wrist 1 6 

Depth of head 2 6 

Do. of face 1 6 

Length of hand 1 4 

Do. of foot I 6 

Breadth of do. 8 0 

Do. of do 8j 


The Sinhasun or throne, is very hand- 
some ; there arc the usual supporters, the 
Sinhas or lions rampant, trampling on ele- 
phants couchant, and ridden by amazons 
armed with sliields and swords. The stone 
is the grey chlorite or potstone ; of such aL 
most all the idols in this district as well as 
of Orissa are made; from the style of the carv- 
ing, and the alphabet of the inscription no 
very remote date can be assigned to these 
works ; not more than 8 or 900 years, if so 
much. Leaving this Budhist relic we find 
some 60 or 80 figures of brahminical idols 
rudely cut in the huge detached masses of 
rock at the foot of the hill. Of these Dur- 
ga slaying “ Mahesh-Asur,” is the princi- 
pal, and most often repeated ; the next is the 
Lingam, and again the Gouri Sunkur, or Ma- 
hadeva caressing Parbutti, who is seated on 
his knee, with the bull, “ Nandi” at his feet, 
and the “ Sinha” or lion at her’s. There is 
one block hewn into the shape of a small tem- 
ple, with inches and images on the four sides. 
It has formed part of a small Dehgopa to the 
memory of some departed devotee of a heri- 
tlcal sect, the great Budha temple is likewise 
a funeral monument. The sculptures on the 
detached blocks are in a very rude style, but 
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thii may attributable in some measure to 
the eictre isie coarseness, and hardness of the 
materia)^ as well as inequality in the jp’ain. 
First yfiche, from proper right, male figure 
erect *Aiih a spear; 2nd, female figure “ Pud- 
mavat/i^' or Maya devi*^ ; 3rd, Budha seated ; 
*%tn, Mahadeva and ParbuUi, commonly call' 
ed “ Gouri Sunkur Parbuiti seated on Ma- 
hadeva’s knee with the bull Nandi at hi« feet, 
and the Sinha or lion at her’s ; 5th, male fi- 
gure erect with four arms ; No. 6, male figure 
riding on the shoulders of another ; 7th, the 
Lingum and Yoni ; 8th, male half figure 
“Aruna’^? 9th, Mahadeva and Parbutti re- 
peated ; lOth, male figure erect holding a lo- 
tus in each hand, probably “ Surya llth, 
Gunesha ; 12th, female figure with four arms, 
attended by Nandi and Sinha, perhaps meant 
for “ Durga 13th, male figure standing on 
a prostrate figure. After these, nine niches 
have, what appears to be, Durga slaying Ma- 
hesh-Asur, with her trident ; she has one 
foot on the buffalo’s neck and holds it by 
the hind leg. This subject is repeated on 
many detached rocks. The Linga is of us 
frequent occurrence. There is one very large 
four-faced Linga called the Choumurti Maha- 
deva, such as may be seen in the caves of El- 
lora; it is of common occurrence in this dis- 
trict. — Notes on the Caves o/ Burabur, by Capf, 
Kittoe^ 6^4 N. /, Bcng, Soc, Joxtrn. No 
CLXXFIlf. May, 1847. 

BURACHOOLI. Hind, Menyanthei 
indica. 

BURA GUL KHAIRA. See Khatmi. 

BURA KANUR. Hind. Syn. of Cri- 
num toxicarium. 

BURANJASIF KOWHEI ? Pees. 
Worm-wood. 

BUR AG. See Ashura, 

BUKaYUN. Pees. Melia sempervirens. 

BURBUTI. Benu. Syn. of Dolichoi 
Sinensis. — Lhm. 

BURCKHARDT. John Lewis, a Native 
of Denmark, who travelled in Egypt and 
Arabia, author of Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahahies, also of Travels in Arabia.-— 
Playfair, 

BURDWAN COAL. See Coal. 

BUHEE JANEE. Hind. See Pedda Jany. 

BURG-I-TAMBUL. Pees. Betel Leaf, 

BURGUNDY PITCH. See Frankincense. 

BURI MAE. Hind. Tamarix indies. 

BURKA, in lat. 23"* 43‘ N, long. 67^ 54» 
E. a town 40 miles west of Muskat and the 
summer residence of the linam. — Horsburgh, 

BUR KA JHAR. Hind. Ficus Indica, 
BURKOOK, KHUBANI, MISHMISH. 
BAKUR-KHaNEE, Hind. Pees. Atmc- 
niaca vulgaris. 

BURUAH. In ihe Burmese Chronologi- 


BURNES. 

cal table, translated in Crawford^s Embassy, 
are the following events : 

1% p iSaori^ 
iEi>oeh 

691' 


628 

608 

589 

544 

543 

94 * 


A.D.jP. E. 
76! 1 


The grand epoch established by 
Anja-na the grandfather of 
Gautama. 

Gautama born. 

„ began to reign. 

Gautama obtained deification (be- 
came o Buddha.) 

Gautama died and obtained Nib- 
b’hsn (annihilation.) 

1 The sacred epoch established by 
king Ajatasat. 

450 The communications of Gautama 
reduced to writing in Ceylon. 


!V. E. 


The Prome epoch established by 
king Sumundri. 


630 

1364 


1752 


1781 


The Vulgar epoch established by 
1 Puppa-Chan-ra-han. 

72b Ueh-cha-ua-praungjnChitKaing- 
But this year Sa-to mang bya, 
founded Angwa (Ava), and 
began to reign : and Chitka- 
ing and Panya were destroyed. 
1114 Alaung b’hura (Alompra) be- 
gan to reign at Mut-cho-bo 
(Monchabo.) 

1143 His cousin, Paing-ka-cha com- 
monly called Maung-mang, 
son of IJ-pa-ra-ja at Ava, suc- 
ceeded the same year by his 
uncle Pa-dem-mang, or Man- 
ta-ri-krl son of Alaung-Vhu- 
ra, and founder of Ama-ra-pu- 
ra. 

18221 1184 Ava rebuilt and made the capi- 

tal. — Prmsep*s Antiquities, p, 
294. See Anxarapura 

The Burmese tattoo themselves and, after 
certain Turks, are perhaps the most civilized 
men and women w'ho do so. They have been an 
intruding race conquering from north to south. 
Latham, 

BURMAN BOX-WOOD. See Murraya. 

BURNES. Three brothers of this name 
served in India. The eldest James Buines, 
K. H. L. L, D. wrote a History of Cutch and 
visit to the Court of Sind : Sir Alexander Bur- 
nes, Kt. who wrote his Travels in Persia and 
History of Cabul, at which place along with 
their youngest brother Charles, he fell, in 1 84 1 . 

BURNES, Sib A,, a distinguished officer 
of the Bombay Army, who entered the service 
in 1822, and was murdered at Caboolin 1841. 
He was very conspicuous for his zeal and abi- 
lity as a linguist, statist, and general observer. 
Travelled alone from Bombay through Sind, 
the Punjab, and Bokhara to the Caspian Sea, 
returning by the Persian Gulf, betwixt 1831 
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BURRI TOOYAR. 


BURUA. 


aind ISdd* Wat despatched on a mitaion to 
Cabool in 1837 ; AseUtant to the Envoy from 
1838 to 1842 : and is brother to Dr. James 
Burnes. Author of Notice of hospital for 
animals at Surat, JL Vol* 1, p. 96. — On the 
Colossal ima$(e8 in Bameean, BL As. 7rans. 
1833, Vol. II‘ p. 663.— Travels into Bokhara, 
Lond, 1834, 3 Vols.— -On female infanticide 
iu Dutch, Lond. As, Trans. 1834, Vol. 1. p. 
193.— Cabool 1837 and 1838, Lond. 1842, 1 
Vol.— Notice of Sind, Lond. Geo Trans. 
1837, Vol. viii, p. 2. — Observations on the 
maritime communications of India, as carried 
on by the Natives, Ibid^ 1836, Vol. VI. p. 2 
— On the ruins of Puttun Somnauth, Lon. As. 
Trans. Vol. V. p. 104, See Memoir of Life 
of, in Bombay Times. December 1841 ; As. Jl. 
1842- — Sujiprefised DispatcVies of Dr. BuisPii 
Narrative of Affghinistan, Bombay 1843, Dr. 
Buist*s Catalogue. 

BURNES, Dtt. JA.M128, K. II ,of the Bom- 
bay Medical Service, but retired as Physician 
General 1850, having formerly hdid the offi- 
ces of Assistant Resident, Ciitch ; and Se- 
cretary Medical Board. Author of Visit to 
the Court of Scinde, with sketch of llie his- 
tory of Catch, 1839, 1 Vol. 12ino. Memoir of^ 
Calcutta., 1810, and London^ 1851.— -See Dr. 
Buisfs Catalogue. 

BUHNOUF, E., in 1840-1847 editor and 
translator of part of the Bhagavata Jhirana 

BURG KUPUR CHITTU- Bkno. Syn. 
of Tctranthera monopetala. — lioxb. 

BURG LTJNIYA. Benq. Syn. of Portu- 
laca oleracea. — Lhm. 

BURG REETA. Beng, Syn. of Sapindus 
emarginatus. — Vahl. 

BURR. Wherever Arabs are met with in 
tents, they denominate their place of encamp- 
ment Burr, or wilderness ; the term Zahara, or 
desert, being more particularly ajiplied to the 
wilderness of Africa. — MS. of Mr. Rassam. 
quoted in Euphrates and Tigris, Col, Chesney, 
p. 574. 

BIJRRA-ELACIIEE. Eletlaria carda- 
momum medium. 

BURRA EL AW AN. Caryota urens. 

BUiyiA GOKEROG. and Duk. 

Pedali\im murex. 

BURRA JAMUN. Hind. Eugenia jam- 
bolana. 

BURRA LESOORA. Hind. Cordia la- 
tifolia. 

BURRA MUNGA. Hind. Canthium par- 
viflorum. 

BURRAY KAROONDAY. Ditk. Ca- 
rissa carandas. 

BURREE BYNGUN. Ditk. Brinjal. 

BURRl NIRODL See Pedda Neeroodee, 

BURHI TAPASI, Hind. See Pedda 
Tapasee. * 

BURRl TOOVAR, BURRIE TOUR. 


Tour. Cajanus Indicds, Cyti8Us\Qitjft];i. Pi- 
geon pea. Large Dhal. \ 

BURRO. It. Butter. \ 

BURRO, Also KULM. Guz and 

PeBiS Pens. \ 

BURRY TOO VUR. Dvk Cajan^us In- 
dicus. 

BURO-BET. Beng. Syn. of Calamus 
fasciculattts. — Roxh. 

BUkONI. Tel Syn. of Ficus rubescens. 

; ^Vahl. 

BURO-PHUTIKA. Bkng. Syn. of Me- 
lastoma malabathricum — Livn. 

BURO-RUKTO-KUMBAL. Benq. Syn. 
of Nymphma rubra . — Roxh 

BUKO SHIAL KANTA, Beng. Arge- 
mone Mexicana. 

BUKSERACE^. See Colophonia. . 

BUKSERA PANICULATA. See Colo- 
phonia. 

BURS ERA SERRATA. Wall S^n. of 
Icica Indica. — W. and A 

BURSTEN. Geb. Brushes. 

BUllSUNGA. Beng. Mal. Bergera 
Kongii. 

BURTON, Lieut R F., Bombay Army, 
Author of Goa unci the Blue Mountains. Des- 
cription of Sind or the Unhappy valley, Lond. 
1851, 2 vols. Scinde and the races that in- 
habit the valley of the Indus. Lond. 1851, 
1 vol. Journey to Mecca. Travels in the 
Somali country. Contributions to Black- 
! wood’s Magazine. — Dr. BuisCs Cataloyue. 

BURU, is a large island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, being about two hundred miles 
j in circumference. The bulk of the inhabi- 
i tants are a comparatively fair people, very 
closely resembling the natives of Amboyna; 
and the only tribe that is likely to be Papuan, 
is a small community which resides in the 
neighbourhood of a mountain lake near the 
centre of the island. This lake, which seems 
to have excited curiosity at Amboyna, was 
visited by ])arties from the garrison in 1668, 
and again iu 1710, and their observations 
are recorded at some length by Valentyn, in 
his “ Beschryvinge Van Oost India;” as 
usual, this excellent old historian is distinct 
as to personal characteristics. — Mr. EarL p. 
185. 

BURUKI, a race who say they are of Arab 
origin occupying Logur and Butkak, who are 
said to have been settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, since the 1 1th century, by the Sul- 
tan Mahmood. Their number is about 8,000 
families, but they arrange themselves into 
tribes, with chiefs. They are good soldiers. 
— Latham. The Buruki tribes of Loghur and 
Butkak, reside in the Ghilzi portion of the 
Afghan country. 

BURU A. Hind, Syn. of Ciatseva tapia. 
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BUT-KALK. 

BURUGA KURRA. Tel. BURUGU 
CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of Bombax mala-t 
bariciim. 

BURUK. Arab. Borax. 

Bl/RUNJ or BIRINJ. Pers. Rice, 

BURUNGEE. Dux. Siphonaathus In- 
dica. 

BUSA. Guz. Hind. Bran. 

BUSE. Malay. Civet. 

BUSKRUID. Dut. Gunpowder. 

BUSSALA. It. Compass. 

BUSSEL. Arab. Onion. 

BUSSO, BOSSO, BOSSOLO. It. Box- 
wood. 

BUSTRINA. Saks. Syn, of Andropo- 
gon nardiis. 

BUSUD. Arab. Coral. 

BUT. Bekg Hind. Cicer arietinum. 

RUTAN. The cnpital of which is TassUu- 
don, is broken up with valleys and glens 
with overlooking mountains covered with 
snow in June and July. The people are styl- 
ed Lhopa, they are agricultural and industri- 
ous, employing artificial irrigation on tlieir pat- 
ches of soil in the valleys. The Lhopa are 
tall, many being more than 6 feet high, and 
fairer than the people of the south of Europe. 
Hair black; eye small, blacir, with pointed 
corners, as if artificially stretched. Eyebrow 
slightly shaded. Eyelashes scarce, below the 
eyes, the face is broadest, and rather flat, but 
narrow from the cheek bones to the chin ; 
this character of the countenance being more 
developed in the characteristic Chinese further 
east, to whose features this is the first ap- 
proach, The Lhopa is a paper maker, dis- 
tiller. Lhopan in dialect differs from the 
true Tibetan, in being more Hindu. Not- 
withstanding this, the real ethnological differ- 
ences between the Lhopa and the true Tibet- 
ans are small. The language is the same 
from the frontier of Kafiriatan to that of 
Asam. The religion is the same from Asam 
to Bultistaii. — Latham's Ethnology. 

BUTA. Hind, Head of Indian Corn or 
Zea mays. 

BUTANA. Hind. Pisum sativum. 

BUTCH ? Arnomum zerumbet. 

BUTCHER ISLAND or DEVI, miles 
from the shore in Bombay harbour. 

BUTEA FRONDOSA. See Oil. 

BUTE A. See Puoam parasom. Tam. 

BUTEA FRONDOSA. Dhak. Dyes. 
Kiuo. Moodooga Oil. Resins. 

BUTEA KINO. See Dhak. 

BU;? EA SUPERB A. See Dhak. Dyes, 

BUTHUS AFER. Link. The great black 
scorpion of Ceylon, is as large as a little 
cray-fisb, its sting occasions a little inflama- 
lion. 

BUT-KALE, Benq. Syn. of Cicer arie- 
tenum. Lmn. 


BWAI-JIN. 

BUTKUS. Mar. Syn. of Elaodendroi 
Roxburghii. 

BUT MOOGRA. BUT MUQRA. Beng. 
Dux. Syn. of Jasminum sambsc. Ait. 

BUTS ALL A-KUR A, Tel. Basella alba.' 

BUTOCERA RUBUS. Curuminya,SiKaH. 
A beetle which penetrates the trunk of the 
cocoanut tree near the ground and there de- 
posits its eggs, and its grubs, when hatched, 
eat their way upwards through the centre of 
the tree to the top, where they pierce the 
young leaf buds and do incredible damage. 
— Tennant's Ceylon, 

BUTSNAL-BISH also BISH. Bekg. 
Syn. of Aconitum ferox. 

BUTT ANA. Dux. Guz. Hind. Peas. 
Pisum sativum. 

BUTTERF'LY. The largest and most 
gaudy of the Ceylon Lepidoptera, is the great 
black and yellow butterfly the Ornithoptera 
darsius, of gray. Its upper wings, which 
often measure six inches across, are of a 
deep velvet black. The Ornithoptera darsius 
Caterpillar feeds on the Aristolochia and 
betel leaf, but the butterfly on the heliotrope. 
Papilio polymnestor, the black and blue but- 
terfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers of the hi- 
biscus or the dark green foliage of the citrus 
Papilio Hector, has crimson spots on th# 
black velvet of the inferior wings.t— JVn- 
nant' s Ceylon, 

BUT'l'Kll NUTS. See Cavyocar. 

BUTTER OF CACAO See Chocolate. 

BUTTER OF NUTMEGS. See Myris- 
tica moschata. 

BUTTER or TALLOW-TREE. See Clu- 
siacea*. 

BUTTL Guz. Hind. Candles, 

BUTUM. Arab. Piatacia terebinthus. 

BUT WAS. Hind. Glycine. 

BUTYRUM. Lax. Butter. 

BUVUSHIRUM. Sans. Phyllanlhus ni- 
ruri. — Linn, 

HUWAH-LUVUNG. Bali. Cloves. 

BU-WAH-PA. Bali, Nutmegs. 

BUWAYA. See Crocodilidae. 

BUXUS. See Euphorbiacece. 

BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. See Ever- 
greens. 

BUZIR-UL BUNG. BUNG? SIKRAN? 
UKMANIKON, Arab. Henbane seed. 

BUZGUND. Guz. and Hind. Gulpista. 

BUZR-UL-SHIBET. SHUBIL. Arab. 
Dill Seed. 

BUZRA-KOTUNA. Arab, or BUZR- 
K A LOON A. Arab. Plantago ispaghuU. 
See also Spogel Seed. 

BUZRUK. Arab. Linseed. 

BUZR UL-BUNJ. 

Syn. of Seeds of Cleome 

BWAI-JIN. Burm. Bauhihu b^by- 
earpa. .. . . j 
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CACHAO. 

BYAKUR. Beno. Syn. of Solanum in- 
tiicum. — Linn, 

BYEW.— ? Dillenia. 

BYITZIN. Bukm. Antideflma paniculttta. 

BVLTJE of Ptolemy, are the Bilti people 
now inhabitinji!: little 'J'hibet. — Cunuinghani, 

BYNEE AllKACK. Arr«ck from Caryota 
mens. 

BYNGUN. I) UK. Biinjal. 

BYKAGI. See Vairagi. * Hindu devotees. 


C^ELOFS. 

Some of these people hnd employment in 
conveying, for purposes of worship, the holy 
water of the Ganges to many of the most 
distant parts of Hindustan, in pitchers slung 
on bamboo. — Cole, Myth, Hind p, 376. 

BYTTNERIACE.^. See Cotton. Dom- 
beya palmata. Dombeya spectabilis. Reid* 
leia tilisefolia. 

BYTTNEllIA HERBACEA. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 


c. 


CAAT-AMU-NAK. Tam. Jatropha cur- 
cas. 

CAAT-AMU-NAK YENNAI. Tam. Ja- 
tropha cuTcas Oil. 

CaAT CARNAU-KALUNG. Tam. Dra- 
contium polyphyllum. 

CAAT ELOtJPEI. See Eloopei Poo. 

CAATEYALOO-MICHE M arum. Tam. 


the 17th century, there was a trade with this 
place by Europeans. — Horshurgh, 

CACHAR. See Chittagong. 

CACHaR KALUNG. Tam. Dioscorea 
alata. 


Atalantia monophylla. 

CAAT KOOKUNDOO. Tam. Trichilia 
spinosa. 

CAAT-KUSTOORI. Mal. Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

CAAT MALLIKA VAYR. Tam. Jasmi- 
num root. 

CAAT MOORANGY VAYR. T 4 .M. lle- 
dysarum sennoides. 

CAAT SIR AGUM YENNAI. . Tam. Oil 
of Vernonia anthelmmtica. 

CAAT-SIRAGUM. Tam Vernonia an* 
thelmintica and Fleabane. 

CABAB-CHINI. Feus. DOOMKI-MIR- 
CHI. Guz. Hint). Cubebs. 

CABBAGE SEED OIL. See Oil. 

CABAN. In the Phillipine islands, a 
measure of capacity. 

CABO NEGRO. Sp. Gomiito 

CABOOK. Cyngii. Lateritious deposit, 
said to be the product of decomposed gneiss. 

CABRA8 OR GOAT ISLAND. On the 
west coast of Luzon, is in lat. 13® 5F N. 
long. 120® 7’ E. a low flat woody island. — 
Horiibur*gh, 

CABURNI. Sans. White Coperas. 

CACAHUETE. See Ground Nuts. 

CACALIA KLEINIA. Hart’s Ear. 

CACALIASONCHIFOLIA. Linn. Syn. 
of Emilia sonchifolia, D. C. 

CACAO. Fb., It., Port., and Sp. Cocoa : 
Cacao. 

CACABY KAI. Tam. Cucumis murica- 
tus. 

CACAq^trtTER. SoUd oil -of Theo- 

‘ *CACEAQli%he capital of Tonking, is 
aboyit 84 miles ujp the river. Till the end of 


I CACHETS. Fb. Seals. 

CACHOU. Fr. Catechu. 

CAC TE^. See. Cactace®. 

CACTUS. See. Cactacese. 

CACTUS INDICUS. Sec. Prickley Pear. 

CACYNNAMA. See. Cinnamon. 

CAD AL A CCA Mal. Cicer arietinum. 

CAD ALL Sans. Musa paradisiaca. 

CADALAY. Tam. and Can. Cicer arie- 
liiium 

CADALI PUA. Tam. Lagerstrcemia 
regin®. 

I CADAMBA JASMINLFLORA. Linn. 
Syn. of Guettarda speciosa. — Linn. 

CADELARI. Mal, Achyranthes aspera. 

CADJAN. See Cocoa-nut palm, also Ca- 
I daba indica. 

j CJELOPS, Blyth. General character of 
I Rbinolophus and Hipposideros, but the tail 
I and calcanea wanting and the intercrural 
membrane acutely em<irginaled to tbe depth 
of an even line with the knees. Ears deli- 
cate, large, broad, and rounded ; continued 
round to the front, without a trace of emargi- 
nation separating an anti-helis. Facial pit 
surmounted by a small field, divided by a rais- 
ed medial liue, and above this projects a small 
crest of membrane, having an abruptly rising 
obtusely bifid tip, which is bent forward be- 
hind this membrane, a minute pencil of hairs 
indicates the position of the sac observable in 
Hipposideros ; each nostril is surrounded by 
a slight fringe of membrane ; and a broader 
fringe borders the facial cavity in front, im- 
pending the upper lip but the sides of the 
facial cavity are densely fringed with hair only 
and the fur is long and dense upon the fore- 
head. The teeth not examined. The propor- 
tions of the wiiigs and the development of 
the antebrachial membrane are the same as 
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CAIRN. 


CAIRN. 


in NycierU. The far is long and delicately 
fine as in true Rhinolophus. 

GALOPS FRITHII. Blyth. Length 
from nose to rump about 1| in. of the mid- 
dle of the intercrurai membrane, but i in. 
head f in. ears posteriorly ^ in. or somewhat 
lees ; fore arm f in ; shank in foot ; with 
claws I in. longest finger in. Colour dus- 
ky or blackish, the fur tipped with dull sshy- 
brown above and with paler and somewhat 
albescent ashy below : the membrane fuscous. 
Inhabits the Soondurbuns of Lower Bengal. 
— 3fr. Blyth, 

C^SALPINIA CORIARIA. This plant 
was introduced by Dr. Wallich into India 
about 1830 : it is cultivated for the seed pods 
which are held in high and deserved estima- 
tion on account of their capabilities for tan- 
ning purposes. 

OVEASALPINIABONDUCELLA. Flem. 
Syn. of Giiilandina bonduc. See notice 
under Cedrela toona. — Linn, 

C-^ESALPINIA BRASlLlENvSIS. See 
CsDsulpiniu sappun, also l)\es. 

C^SAPINIA BONDUC, Koxb. Syn. of | 
Guilandina bonduc. — Linn. 

CyESALPlNIADS. See CiesalpineaD, 

CuESALPlNlA OLEOSPERMA. Koxb. 
Fl. Ind. Syn. of Ca^H^lpitn i digyua. 

C^S ALPINIA PULCHERIMA S wabtz. 
Syn. of Poincirtna pulcherrima. — Linn, 

C.iESALPlNIA SAPAN. Vulangl»y ma- 
rum, Tam. Puthungy, Hind. The great 
value of this tree consists in its wood which 
is called in commerce Bukkum or Sa{)pan 
wood. It grows to a larger size in China 
than in India. 3,670 tons of this wood was 
imported into England in 1852. 

CAFE. Fb. It. Pokt. Sp. Coffee. 

CAFFREE CHILLEY. Capsicum mini- 
mum. 

CAGAYANES ISLANDS, are two low 
woCdy islands of considerable size lying 54 
miles westward of Negros. — Horshurgh. 

CAGAYAN SOOLOO, in lat. 7° 0’ N. 
and 1® 30' E., from Banguey Peak, is an 
island of considerable size, visible 21 to 24 
miles.— iTorsJwryA. 

CAHLARA, also CACO UT PALA 
Sans. Nympbtiea lotus. 

CAIA, also KOIA MARM. Tam. Psidium 
pyriferum. 

CAIEPUT or KAIUPUTI OLEUM. See 
Cajaputi. 

CaIRN. a heap of stones or tumulus, 
piled ^cVjer the testing place of the dead ; many 
of these are found in different parts of South- 
ern India, and have been written on by Ma- 
jor Congreve and others. Prior to the Bud- 
hist Stupa^s or Topes, this seems to have been 
a common'^ mode of covering the dead; in- 
deed| as Colonel Cunningham lemairks, the 


Tope is only a cairn, regularly built. On the 
Neilgherry hills are found remains of cairna, 
burrows, cromlechs, kistvaens, and circles of 
upright loose stones, which are nearly iden- 
tical with those found in Europe, in the an- 
cient seat of the Cells ; and whatever mys- 
tery may hang over those remains and over 
the race of which they are the only surviving 
relics, there seems no reason for hesitating 
to style them, in a general sense, Druidical. 
Iti these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are 
often found, which sometimes contain human 
bones, more or less charred, and mixed with 
ashes ; sometimes a little animal charcoal 
alone. Research has shown that they are to 
be met with in various districts in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, in almost every part of the 
Dekkan and peninsular India, from Nag- 
poie to Ma<lura, in immense numbers on the 
Anamal .y Hills, a range on the south side of 
the gre a Coimbatore gap, wiiich forms the 
commencement and noi them face of the South- 
ern Ghauts, those on the Anamalay being 
of a moie advanced order and a better con- 
dition than the Neilgherry burrows. Simi- 
lar remains are found in Circassia and Rus- 
sia, and circles of stones surrounding ancient 
graves are found on the Southern Arabian 
Coast and in the Somali country in Africa. 
Major Congreve directed much attention to 
those on the Neilgherry Hills, and Captain 
Meadows Ta)lor, discovered and examined a 
large number of these remains at Hujan Koo- 
loor, in Sorapoor and also at Siwarji, near 
Ferozabad, on the Bhima, and devoted much 
attention to the comparison of them with sir 
rnilar remains found in England. He calls 
them Sc) tho-Celtic or Scytho-Druidical. Nei- 
ther the hill people, the Todas and Curubars 
nor any Hindus, know anything about the 
race to which these Druidical remains belong- 
ed, and neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in 
that of the Dravidian languages is there any 
tradition on the subject. The Tamil people 
gener illy call these cairns pandu-kuris, kuri 
means a pit or grave, and pandu refeis to the 
Pandus or Pandavan, brothers to whom so 
much of Hindu mythology relates. The race 
who raised these cairns were probably dwell- 
ers in the country prior to the advent of the 
present Dravidian occupants, and were ex- 
pelled by or ultimately became absorbed in 
the latter, or they may have been a race of 
nomade Scytho-Druidical Shepherds, who 
wandered into India after it was peopled and 
settled, about the Christian era, and then 
wandered out again or became absorbed 
amongst the people of the country. But the 
remarkable fact connected with the peo{>le, 
i whose religious rites and usages of sepulture 
I gave rise to these cairns^ is that they have 



CALAMUS DRACO. 


CALINQULA. 


everywhere disappeared from India, and not i 
even a tradition of their existence survives, i 
The resemblance of the burrows and their | 
contents (with the cromlechs Ac.), to the , 
Druidical remains which are discovered in i 
the ancient seats of the Celtic race in Europe, 
is too exact and remarkable to be accounted 
for on any other supposition than that of their 
derivation from the same oii^jin. Hence the 
people who introduced Druidical rites into 
India, must have brought them with them from 
Central Asia and they must have entered In- 
din, at a period as early as the introduction 
of Druidical rites into Europe. — Dr. Calch 
welVa Grammar. 

CAJANUS BICOLOR. D. C. Syn. of 
var. of Cajanus indicus, Spr, 

CAJANUS FLAVUS. De Can. Syn of 
var. of Cajanus indicus Spreng. 

CAJANUS INDICUS. See Cytisus ca- 
jan : Charcoal : Tour. 

CAJKPUT. Cajaputi. 

CAJU. Guz. and Hind. Casearia ellip- 
tica. ? 

CAJU on KAJU. Hind. Anacardium 
occidentale. 

CAJU GALEDUPA. Dalbergia arborea 

CAJUPUTI OLEUM. Cajaputi Oil. 

CAKAY. Can. Cathartocurpus fistula. 

CaKE saffron. Crocus salivas. 

CAKE SEEDS. See Castor Oil. 

CAL. Si». Quick Lime. 

CALAKA TREE. Calophyllum. 

CALABASH. Eno. (’ucurbita lagenaria. 

CALADIUMESCULENTUM. See Ervie. 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

CaLADIUM NYMPH^:F0LIUM. Vent. 
Syn. of Colocasia nyniphac folia. — Roxb. 

GALA JIRA. Hind. Fennel Flower 

CALAMANDER or COROMANDEL 
WOOD. Anglo-Tam. Calamander Wood. 
Syn. of Dalbergia hirsuta. 

CALAMANDER MARUM. Tam. Cala- 
mander Wood. 

CALAMANDER WOOD, DIOSPYROS 
HIRSUTA, is now very scarce in C’eylon 
It was formerly very common and grew to a 
large size. — Sirr^s Ceylon. 

CALAMBAC, a species of Eagle wood. 

CaLaMBAO. See Calambeg 

CALA MEEN. Tam. Polynemus indicus. 

CALAMI A NES. A group of high islands 
lying between the north end of Kalavan and 
Mindoro. 

CALAMINA PREPARATA. Zinci car- 
honas impurum prmparatum. 

CaLAMITA. Ix. Loadstone. 

CALAMO AROMATICO. Ix. Sweet Flag. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. Lax; Sweet 

Flag. 

CALAMUS DRACO. See C^amus, Dra- 
fon'e Blood. 


CALAMUS EXTENSUS. See Canes. 

CALAMUS GRACILIS. See Canes. 

CALAMUS OBLONGUS. See Calamus, 
Canes. 

CALAMUS PETR-^US. See Calamus, 
Dragons Blood. 

Calamus ROTANG. See Calamus, 
Canes, Dragons Blood. 

CALAMUS ROXBURGH!!. See Cala- 
mus, Canep. 

CALAMUS ROY LE ANUS. See Calamus, 
Canes. Bed, Hind. This species of cala- 
mus abounds in the Deyrah Dhoon, but is 
seldom exported, as it has to pay a duty of 
4 annas per maund, or about 3 to 4 rupees 
per cart load. 

CALAMUS. RUDENTUM. See Cala- 
mus. Canes. Dragons Blood. 

CALAMUS SCIPIONUM, Malacca Cane. 
See Crthimus, (^aru-s. 

CALAMUS TENUIS. See Calamus, Canes. 

CALAMUS VERUS. See Canes, Dragon^s 
Blood. 

CALANDRKLLA BRACIIYDACTYLA. 
(Tem.) a bi«d of India and Abyssinia. That 
from Abyssinia h^s its head less rufescent, 
and will) the dusky mesial streaks to the 
feathers more developed, than are seen in 
Indian specimens, but an example from Al- 
geria differs in no respect from the latter.— 
Mr. Blythes Report. 

CALANTIGA or ALLANG TEEGA 
ISLES. Near Strait Duryan in lat. 0® 29* 
to 0® 3 Ip S. long. 104® 5* E. bearing near- 
ly N. W. by W. from Pulo Varela— //ors- 
burgh. 

('ALAPA. Malay. Cocoa-nut Palm. 

CALCTNA ; CALUE. lx. Quick-lime. 

CALt ISPONGIA, Halispongia. 

CALCIUM. Lax. Quick lime. 

CALDANI, a body of Christians in Kur- 
distan, who use the Sydati language in their 
liturgy — De Bode. 

caldera bush or SCREW.PINE. 
Eng. Syn. of Pandanus odorotissimus. — 
Linn. 

CALDERITE, a silico-iron and manga- 
nese rock, first described by Mr. Piddington. 

CALEE KUSTOOREE. Hind. Hibis- 
cus abelmoschuvs. 

CALEMBERL Cyngh. Coromandel or 
calamander wood. 

CALF GRASS. Commelyna communis. 

CALICHI KAI YENNAI. Tam. Bonduc- 
nut oil — Oil of ceesalpinia bonducelia. 

CALICUT, a town on the Malabar Coast, 
in lat. 11® ISi* N. long 75® 47^* E.— 
hurgh, 

CALICUT MANCHE. See Boat. 

CALINGULA. Tam. Cliadr. Hind. A sluice 
or waterway constructed in the bunds or dams 
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CALOTES. 

of tanks to permit the escape of surplus water 
and thus guard against the accumulating 
waters overflowing the softer parts of the 
dam. 

CALISAYA. See Cinchona. 

CALLA AROMATICA. Roxn, Homa- 
loTiema aromatica, — Schott. 

CALLAM OR COLONG STRAIT, is form 
ed by Pulo Callam and its conuguous is- 
lands, and on the east side by the mainland 
and Pulo Loomat. — Jlorsburgh, 

CALLEE KUSTOOKEE. Beng, Hub 
ool-raooshk. 

CALLICARPA AMERICANA. Lam. 
Syn. ol' Collicarpa lanata. 

CALLICARPA CANA. Liwif. Syn. of 
Callicarpa lanata. 

CALLICARPA TOMENTOSA. Lam. Syn. 
of Callicarpa lanata. 

CALLICHROA PLATYGLOSSA. See 
Callichvoa. 

CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS. D. C. 
Syn. of Aster Chinensis. 

CALLY-MOLIAN. Tam. Stapelia vir- 
gala. 

^ CALMAGilOSTlS KAllKA. Gmel. 
Syn. of Amphidonax harka. 

CALODIUM COCHIN-CHINENSE. 
Lour. Syn. of Cassyta filiformis. — Linn. 

CALOEE. Sumatran. Rheea : China 
Grass : Bochmeiia nivea. 

CALOOWELL Cyng Benjamin. 

^ qALOPHYLLUM APETALUM. Willd. 
Svn. of Calophyllum spurium C’hoisy. 

'(^ALOPHYLLUM HINTAGOR. Roxb. 
Syn. of (’alophyllum inophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM BRASILIENSE. See 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM CALABA. Linn 
Syn. of Calo])hyllum spurium, Choisy, 
CALOPHYLLUM C\LABA. See Oil. 
CALOPHYLLUM CALAHOIDES. Don, 
Syn. of Calophyllum spurium, Choisy. 

CALOPHYLLUM jlNOPHYLLUM. See 
Cidophvllurn loiigi folium. 

^ CALOPHYLLUM LANCEOLABIA See 
Calophyllum lonjrifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM TACAMAIIACA. See 
Calophyllum. 

CALOTES. Mr. Jerdon obtained at Sa- 
gur, a new species of Calolo^, with enormous 
head, shoit ^nd thick boJy, tlie tail not ex- 
ceeding the body in length, and the toes also 
short and strong ; a slight nuchal crest, and 
medial dorsal ridge composed of a row of 
high-kueled scales two detached tufts of sin- 
cipital spines, one contiguous to the tympa- 
num, and each comprising one principal spine. 
Colour olive, with a row of large round dark 
spots, bordered, and set off witii white, along 
the back and anterior half of the tail, conti- 
nued as simple indistinct dark spots to the 


CALYIHIPLEX OBOVATA. 

end of the tail ; the white broader and form- 
ing a kind of pale spot on each side of the 
neck ; and anterior to this first large spot is 
a small one upon the crest : lower-parts yel- 
lowish-white, the throat regularly speckled 
with pale dusky, a conspicuous oblique while 
band passing ftom beneath the eye to the 
angle of the mouth. Scales of the body in 
transverse bands, the oblique tendency much 
less conspicuous than in Calotes. — Jour, B, A., 
Soc. No. 5, 1856. 

CALOTKOPIS GIGANTKA. This plant, 
with anoilier species or variety, by the Hin- 
dus, is htiltl sacred to Siva. Its flowers form 
one of the tive darts with which the Indian 
god of love, is hupj)03ed to pierce the hearts of 
young mortals. 

Infants winged who mirthful throw, 

Shafts rosc-tippi'd from iicctareous bow 

Sir W'lliitm Jones r^*fers to it in liis liymn 
to Kama Di-iva. See Calotiop s Hamiltouii : 
Charcoal. 

CALOTKOPIS llAMILTONIl. See Ca- 
lotropis. 

CALOTKOPIS PKOCEllA. See Calo- 
tropis. 

CALOTROPLS See Carbon. Cryptostegia 
grandiflora. Dipterocarpus laevis. Ficus, 
Hevea Guianensis. 

CALPA, Sanso. Creation or Forma- 
tion. In Hindu theogony, at the end of 
every ('alpa (Creation), all things are re-ab- 
sorbed in the deity, wlio, in the interval of 
another crealit)ri. reposes himself on the Ser- 
pent Sesha (durulion), who is also termed 
Anunta (endless). 

CALLEN lYN ISLAND. South of Cor- 
n'ivH, on the west coast of Ceylon, is low 
abdunding with cocowhut trees, and extends 
from Ut. 7® u6’ N. to 8® 16’ N. the long 
tongue of land on the south, almost touching 
the main. — Horshuryh, 

CALPI, a himlu astronomical term of 
4.320,()()0,0(f0 years. See Calpa. 

CALU MBA-ROOT. See Calumba. Co- 

lunibo root, 

CALUM TAROO. Tee. Calotropis gi- 
gantea. 

CALURANA. Cyng. Helleborus niger. 

CALX RECENS USTA. Lat. Lime. 

CALYA, OR C ALIN AG A, a serpent slain 
by Krishna. 

CALYMERE POINT, on the Coromandel 
coast, in Ittt. 10® 18’ N. long. 79® 54^' E. is 
low, and covered with cocoanut trees, with 
two pagodas near each other about a mile in- 
land. — Horsburyh^ 

(’ALYPTOMKNA See Rupicolina, 

CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLI- 
FOLIA. See Eugenia caryophilifolia. 
CALYTRIPLEX OBOVATA. Ruiz, and 
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CAMELIDM. 


CAMPBELL. 


Pat. Syn. of HerpesteB monniera, — II. B. 
and Kunth. 

CAMACEES. See Chamacea. Ohamidae 

CAMACHI-PILLU, WASSINA-PILLU, 
CAVAXUM-PILLU. Tam. Andropogon 
citratum, Lemon Grass. 

CAMACHI-PILLU TYLUM, Tam. Le- 
mon Grass Oil. 

CAMBAY, a town situated at the head of 
the gulf to which it gives the name. This 
town is famed for its workers in agates, &c. 
In an account of it in 1503, by Lewes 
Uertomenes, a learned gentleman of Rome, 
in the As. Jl. 1824, vol. XVUI. he says. 
“ In this region is aLo a mountain where the 
onyx stone, commonly called the cornelian, 
is found, and not far from this, another, 
where chalcedony and diamond are found. 
Captain Hamilton, who visited Cambay in 
1681, says; — “The cornelian and agate 
stones are found in this river, and no-where 
else in the world. Of cornelian they make 
stones for signets, and of the agates cabinets 
entire, except the lids. 1 have seen some 14 
or 15 inches long, and 8 or 9 inches deep, 
valued at £40. They also make bowls of 
some kinds of agate, and spoons, and handles 
of swords, daggers and knives, and buttons, 
and stone seals, and snufl-boxea, of great va- 
lue.” Hamilton’s new Account of the East 
Indies. Lond. 1744. See also Report of the 
Juries in 1851. 

CAMB.AY GULF, is formed by the coast 
of Gujserat on the west and the Peninsula of 
India on the cast, and extends due north 80 
miles, being about 3 miles wide at its en- 
trance. 

CAMBESSEBIA. W. and A. Generic 
Syn, of Boueia, Meisn. 

CAMBODIA. This town is nearly 240 
miles up the river of the same name, — Hors- 
hurgh, 

CAMBODIA IlIVEll, in lat. 9® 34’ N. 
54 miles N. by \V. from Pulo Condore, dis- 
charges itself into the sea, by three principal 
branches . — Horsitirgh. 

GAMBOGE. See Clusiaceee. 

CAMBOGIA GUTTA. See Hebraden- 
dron, also Dyes 

CAMBON. Tam. Holcus spicatus. 

CAMBRAIA. Port. Cambric., 

CAMBRAI. Sr. Cambric. 

CAMBRAJA. It. Cambric. 

CAMBRAY B ATISTE. Fr. Cambric. 

CAMBYNA ISLAND in lat. 21’ S. 
long, 12V® 57^ E. lies on the east side of the 
Gulf of Eo^u^Morshutgh, 

CAM AO in Cambodia is in -lat. 8® 

38’ N. long, 108® E ’^Horshurgh, 

CAMEL* Eiidl Seh CameluS| Camelus 
bactrianusv Oameiit 

CAMELmiM. " Ebiail remains of this fa- 


! mily hava been discovered in the Sewalik 
I Hills, and in Burma. 

I CAM ELINA OIL Oil of Myagram ea- 

Uiv^. 

! CAMRLJ^EOPARD. Eng. Giraffa. 

fJAMELLlA JAPONIC A. See Camellia. 

C AMhlLLIA MALI FLORA. See Camellia. 

CAMELLIA OLEIPERA. See Camellia. 

CAMELLIA RETICULATA. See Ca- 
mellia. 

CAMELLIACiE. See Theacem. 

CAMELOTK. Sr. Camlet. 

CAMELS-THORN. Eng. Syn. of He- 
dysarum alhaji. See Alhaji maurorum. 

CAMELOPARD. Eng. Giraffa. 

CAMELOPARDALIS GIRAFFA. Gi- 
raffa. 

CAMELOT. Fr. Camelot. 

CAMELUS. Lat. See Camelus drome- 
darius. 

CAMELUS BACTRIANUS. See Came- 
lus. 

CAMELUS DITOPHUS. See Camelus 
B (Ctri^»n^is. 

CAxMELUS DROMAS. See Camelus 
dromt^darius, 

CAMELUS. Lat. See Camelus dro- 
medaviui*. 

CAMELUS MINIMUS. See Camelus 
dromedarioK. 

CAMELUS SIVALENSIS. See Came- 
lus dromedhriu*. 

(CAMELUS TURCICUS. See Camelus 
Brtclriauus. 

CAMELUS VETUS. See Camelus dro- 
medHriu«, 

CAMELLO. It. and Sr. Camelus. 

CAMEO. See Caasis nifa. 

CAMIRIUM CORDIFOLIUM. Gjert. 
Syn. of Aleurites triloba. 

CAMOMILE. OE CHAMOMILE. Eng. 
Antbemis nobilis. See Oil of flowers of 
Anthemis nobilis. 

CAMOMILLA. Iff. Camomile. 

CAMOMILk Fr. Camomile. 

CAMOSCIO. It. Chamois Leather. 

CAMOSTREE, See Chamacea* Chamidse. 

CAMPANIL. Sp. Bell metal. 

CAMPANULACE..E. See Campanula. 

CAMPANULA LATIFOLIA. See Cam- 
panula lilifolia. 

CAMPANULA PATULA. See Campanula 
lilifolia. 

CAMPANULA RANUNCULOIDES. See 
Campanula lilifolia. 

CAMPBELL, Gkoroe. A Medical OlHcer 
of the E. 1. C. on the Madras establishment, 
of great promise, who made a journey with 
Koning into the Pulicat Hills. He was after- 
wards wounded and taken prisoner in Colo*^ 
nel Baillie’s defeat in 1780, and shortly after 
died. ^ 



CANAEIUM HIRSUTUM. 


CANJARA. 


CAMPEGGIO. It. Logwood. 

CAMPHIRE. Ese. Syn. of Lawsonia 
alba, Lem. 

OAMPHOGEN., See Camphor. 

CAMPHOR. SeeCajaputi. 

QAMPHOBA. La.t. Camphor. 

CAMPHORATED SPIRIT. See Cam- 

pbor. 

CAMPHOR LAUREL. See Camphora 
oiBficinalis. 

CAMPHOR OF BARAS. See Camphor. 
Dryobalanops. 

CAMPHORA OFFIOINARUM. See 
Camphora officinalis. 

CAMPHOR-WOOD. See Laurus cam- 
phora. Camphor. 

CAMPHOR-OIL. See Camphor. 

CAMPHOR-TREIE. See Dipterocarpus ; 
Dryobalanops. 

CAMPHOR- WOOD-OIL. See Wood oil 
from Chittagong. 

CAMPHRE. Fb. Camphor. 

CAMPORE RIVER, in lat. 0® 43’ N. long. 
103® 8’ E. 

CAM SING MOON, ob CUM SING 
MOON, a safe harbour in the Canton River, 
formed between the southern part of Keeow 
island, and a point of Macao island called 
Bluff Head. It was much frequented by opi- 
um vessels. — Horsburgh, 

CAMWOOD. See Dyes. 

CAN AG A. Can. Dalbergia arborea. 

CAN AG A. Tel. Pongamia glabra. 

CANALS IN INDIA. The Northern 
Canal, which cost about 30,000 Rupees, 
yields a revenue of 30,000 Rupees annually. 
Col. Cotton says, that the average return on 
all the new irrigation works in the Madras 
Presidency for the last fourteen years, is 
seventy per cent, per annum. The district 
Df Tanjore has been provided with the means 
3f irrigation, and good roads, and the reve- 
nue has risen in consequence from £300,000 
to £500,000 sterling. In the district of Gun- 
:oor such works were neglected, and in one 
irear, in consequence of drought, a famine 
iestroyed one half of the population, and 
;aused a loss in revenue, for ten years, esti- 
nated at £800,000. 

CANALLE KUROONDU. Cynoh. Cin- 
lamon. 

CANAMO. Sp. Hemp. 

CANAPE It. Hemp. Canvass. Can- 
lahis sativa. 

CANARIUM. See Resins. 

CANARIUMBALSAMIFERUM.Willd. 
Jyn. of Boswellia glabra. 

CANARIUM BENGALENSE. See 
lesins. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE. See Resins 

CANARIUM HIRSUTUM. Syn. of Bos- 

velUa Ihuiifera. 


CANARIUM MEHENBENTHENE. 
O.SBT. Syn. of Canarium commune. 

CANARIUM ODORIFERUM. Syn. of 
Boswellia thurifera. 

CANASTAS. PoBT. Sp. Baskets. 

CANASTOS. Sp. Baskets. 

CANA VALIA GLADIATA. See Do- 
lichos. 

CANAVALIA OB TUSIFOLIA. See 
Sand-Binding Plants. 

CANCANRE. Tag. Sunn. 

CANCER CARNIFEX, See Gecarcinus 
c=irnifex. 

CANCER CORALLINES. See Cancer. 

CANCER HYDROMUS. See Gecarci- 
nus carnifex. 

CANCERID^L See Cancer. 

CANCER MACULATES. See Cancer. 

CANCER PAGURUS. See Cancer. 

CANCER TENAX. See Ruppellia te- 
nax. 

CANCER UNDECIMDENTATUS. See 
Cancer. 

CANCHI PUNDU. Tel. Solanum ni- 
grum. 

CANCHORI VER. Tam. Tragia invo- 
lucrata. 

CANELLA. It. Cinnamon. 

CANDARUM. ROXBURGHII. Schott. 
Syn. of Amorphophallus campanula' us. 

•CANDELA. Lat. Candles 

CANDELLE. It. Candles. 

CANELA. Sr. Cinnamon. 

CANEI.LA. Port. Cinnamon. 

CANEVAZZA. LONA. It. Canvass. 

CANFORA. It. Camphor. 

CANHOES. Pobt. Cannons. 

CANIFS. Fb. Penknives. 

CANIS iEGYPTIUS. See Cams. 

CANIS AUREUS. See Canis, also Mam- 
malia. 

CANIS CAUDA. See Canis. 

CANIS DUKHUNENSIS. ^ee Canis. 

CANIS FAMILIARIS. fee Canis. 

CANIS FAMILIARIS BfJlp^ALIS. See 
Canis. 

CANIS FAMILIARIS LAGOPUS. See 
Canis. 

CANIS HIMALAICUS. See Vulpes 
vulgaris. 

CANIS HY^NA. See Canis. 

CANIS LUPUS. See Canis. 

CANIS MEXICANUS. See Canis. 

CANIS PALLIPES op Sykes. See 
Canis. 

CANIS PICTUS. See Canis. 

CANIS QUAD SUMATRENSIS. See 
Canis. 

CANIS THOUS. See Canis. 

CANIS VULPES. See Canis. 
i CANJARA. Saks. Baucus carota. 
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CANTOR. 


CAPE PADARAN. 


CANN — ? See Dracaena. 

CANNABIS INDICA. Rttmph. Syn. of 
Cannabis sativa. See Hemp, Hemp Seed. 

CANNABIS SATIVA. See Churrus, 
Hemp, Hemp Seed Oil. Oil. 

CANNA ClilNENSIS. Willd. Syn. 
of Canna indica. — Limi. 

CANNABIS ORIENTALIS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Cannabis indica. — Linn, 

CANNEH of Scripture, (Ezekiel xxvii. 21 
to 23,) the Cane Emporium, of the Romans, 
is the Modern Makulla. The ‘inspired writer 
speaking of Tyre, says “ Arabia, and all the 
princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee, 
in lambs and rams and goats : in these were 
thy merchants. The merchants of She- 
bah and Raamah, they were thy merchants : 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all 
spices, and with all precious stones and gold. 
Haran, and Canneh and Eden, the merchants 
of Shehiih, Asshur and Chilmad, w'ere thy 
merchants.'^ 

CANNP:L coal. Scc Coal, 

CANNELLE. Fn. Cinnamon. 

CANNER KAJHAR. Duk. Ncrimn odo- 
ratum. 

CANNONI. It. Cannons. 

CANNOPIIYLLITES. See Dracccna. 

CAN 0 N KS Sr Can n ons . 

CANON ES PARA ESCRIBIR. Sp. 
Qiiill.s- 

CANONS. Fa. Cannons. 

CANOUJ, in the province of Agra, a ce- 
lebrated Hindoo city, said to have existed 
from 1000 B. C. It is asserted to have con- 
tained 30,000 shops for the sale of betel- 
nuts alone. — ^s. Jl. 1817, voL iv. 545, 

CANRU. PUNDOO. Tel. Fla- 

courtia sepiaria. 

CANTALA ALSO BANS. KEORA. Hin- 
di. Pita or agave. Agave vivipara and 
A. Yiicrscfolia. 

CANTAUIDAS. Sr. Cantlmride.^. 

CANTERBURY-BELL. Eng. Campa- 
nula. 

CANTERELLE. It. Cantharides. 

CANTHARIA— ? Cantharides. 

CANTHARIDE.E. See Cantharides 

CANTHARIDES. MOUCHES D’ESPA- 
GNE, Fb. Cantharides. 

CANTHaRIS GIGAS. See Cmtharis ve- 
Bicatoria. 

CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. See 
Cantharides. 

CANTHARIS VIOLACEA. See Can- 
tharis vesica toria. 

CANTHIUM CORYMBOSUM. Pebs. 
S^^n. of Stylocoryne Webera. 

CANTOR, Dr.T. A Bengal Medical Officer, 
author of large and valuable c^atributions in 
ll|e Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, to our 
JKnowledge of the mollusca, the fiehes, rep* 


tiles and mammals of Southern and Eastern 
Asia. Notes respecting Indian fishes, in 
Lond. As, Trans. voL v. 165, — Notice of skull 
of a gigantic batrachyan, Bl. As. Trans. 1837, 
vol. vi. 638. Catalogue of Malayan reptiles. 
—Ibid, vcrl. xvi. 607, 897, 1026. Catalogue 
of Malayan fishes, Ibid, vol. xviii. 963. On 
Hamadrayas, a new genus of hooded snakes, 
As. Bes. ; Lond. Zool. Trans. 1838, 172.— 
Spicilegium Serpentum Indicorum. Lond. 
Zool. Trans. 1839, 31, 39.-— On production 
of isinglas.s from Indian fishes.— Ibid, 115. — 
Dr. Buist's Catalogue, 

CANVE. See Boat. 

CAOBA. Sp. Mahogany. 

C.AOLAME. It. Cordage. 

CAOUANA CARETTA. See Chelonia. 

CAOUTCHOU. Fb. Caoutchouc. 

CAOUTCHOUC TREE. Eng. Syn. of 
Ficus elastica, Roxb. This tree Mr. Ro- 
binson says, may be distinguished from a dis- 
tance of several miles by its dense, immense, 
and lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths in his report 
on this tree gives the dimensions of one of 
the largest as follows : — Circumference of 
main trunk seventy-four feet, ditto of main 
trunk and supports, one hundred and twenty 
feet, ditto of area covered by the branches 
six hundred and ten feet, estimated height 
one hundred feet. The geographical range of 
the tree, so far as has been hitherto ascertain- 
ed, may be stated to be between 25® 10’ and 
27® 20’ north latitude, and between 90® 40’ 
and 95® 30’ east longitude. Throughout this 
space it is found in the densely wooded tracts, 
so prevalent along the bases of the hills, and 
perhaps on their laces, up to an average ele- 
vation of 2250 feet. At present, there is one 
European manufactory of caoutchouc in As- 
sam, but the process of cleansing the gum is 
kept a secret. There is no doubt that when 
Assam is more peopled by Europeans, and 
its forests become more known, caoutchouc 
will form an important article of export. The 
caoutchouc tree in Sylhet is of gigantic pro- 
portions, and it is reasonable to presume, that 
the forests of Sylhet and Cachar are full of 
them. — The Universal Revteiv, No. 3, p, 860. 

CAPA. See Eleusine coracana. 

CAPALA-RUNG. See Dyes. Rottlera 
tinctoria 

CAPAROSA. Sp. Blue Stone. 

CAPAYVA. Sp. Copaiva. 

CAPE COMORIN, the southern extremi- 
ty of the Peninsula of India, is placed by 
Colonel Lambton in lat. 8® 5’ N. long. 77® 
35’ E. Cape Comorin rises in a gradual 
slope, and is covered on the eastern ridge 
with palmyra trees. — Horshurgh, 

CAPE PADARAN, is the southern bound- 
ary of the great bay of the same name. It 



CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS. 


CARBOLIGNL 


is also called Phanran, after a considerable j 
town at the head of it. — Horshnrgh, I 

CAPE on BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. | 
Physalis Peruviana. 

CAPE JASMINE. Gardenia florida. 
CAPER. Esg. See Euphorbia lathyris, 
CAPER OP MOUNT SINAI. Capparis 


CAPSICUM FIIUTICOSUM. See Cap- 
sicum. 

CAPSICUM GROSSUM. Willd. Bell 
pepper, Kafferi rniiich. Hind, a var of C. 
annuum, Syn. of Capsicum annuum. Linn. 
See C^ipsiciim. Capsicum minimum. 
CAPSICUM MINIMUM (Biid’s eye 


Finaica. 

CAPER SPURGE. Euphorbia lathyris. 
CAPI-COTTAY. Tam. Coffee. 
CAPILAPODI. Tam. Rottlera tinctoria. 
CAPOETA MACROLEPIDATA. See 
Isinglass. 

CAPOOR. Mal. Quick Lime. 

CAPOOR CUTCHERY. Hind. Hedy- 
chium spicatum. 

CAPOOR CUTCHERY also KAKHUR. 


pepper) See Capsicum. 

CAPSICUM PUHPUREUM. See Chil^ 
lies. Vejjetables of Southern India. 

CAPSICUM NEPALENSIS. A var. of 
C. annuum the most acrid and pungent of 
the species of Capsicum. Syn. of Capsicum 
annuum. — Linn. 

CAPS ELLA BURSA PASTORIS. See 
Mullay Muutha-keeray. Tam. Vegetables 
of Southern India. 


Guz. Hind. Zedoary. 

CAPOOR ENGREES. Maliy. Chalk. 

CAPOTE. See Capers. 

CAPOOROO. Cyng. Camphor. 

CAPPARIDACEuE. See Capers ; Cappa- 
ris divaricata. Capparis grandis. Cadaba In- 
dica. 

CAPPARIS BREVISPINA. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

CAPPARIS CARANDAS. Gmel. Syn. 
of Carissa carandas. — Linn. 

CAPPARIS SINAICA. See Capparid 
Sinaica. 

CAPPARIS SPINOSA. See Capers. 

CAPPED MACAQUE. See Simiadae. 

CAPPELLl. It. Hats. 

CAPPERN. Gfia. Caper^«. 

CAPRA iBGAGRUS. See Capre^e. 

CAPRA CAUCASIA. See Caprete. 

CAPRA IIIMALAYANA. See Caprem. 

CAPRA HIRCUS. See Caprem 

CAPRA JEMLAICA. See Caprem. 

CAPRA JHARAL. See Caprea?. 

CAPRA NUBIANA. See Caprese. 

CAPERS. Fr. Capers. 

CAPRIFOLIACEJE. See Caprifolium 
sempervirens. Cornus capitata, Lonicera 
Leschenaultii. 

CAPRIFOLIUM, Honeysuckle. 

CAPRIMULGIDuE. See Caprimulgus. 

CAPRINUM GENUS. See Caprem. 

CAPSICUM. See Cayenne pepper. Chil- 
lies. Capsicum annuum. Mirchi. 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM. See Chillies. 

CAPSICUM BACCATUM. Linn. Bird’s 
eye-pepper, var. of Capsicum annuum. 
Linn. See Chillies. 

CAPSICUM FESTIGIATUM. Blxjme. 
Cnyende pepper, var. of Capsicum annuum. — 
Linn. 

CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS. Linn. 
Chilly, var. of Capsicum annuum. Linn. See 
Capsicum. Chillies, Mirchee. Vegetables of 
Southern India. Capsicum minimum. Cay- 
enne Pepper. 


CAPSULES DES PAVOTS BLANCS. 
Fr. White Poppy capsules. 

CAPUCINE. See Capers. 

^ CAPULAGA, also POWAR. Malay. 
Cardamom. 

CAKABID.E. See Carabus. 

CARA CARNAY K ALONG. Tam. Tac- 
ca pinnatifida. 

CARACAL or Indian lynx has immense 
speed, runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. 
It often catches crows as they rise from the 
ground, by springing five or six feet into the 
air lifter them. 

CARAGANA VERSICOLOR. Dama, 
Tin. a small shrub, which grows in Tibet 
at elevations of 14,800 feet, and is very useful 
for fuel. 

CAliA-KAIA. Tel. Myrobalan. 

f -ARALOO. Tel. Setaria italica. 

CARALLIJMA ADSCENDENS. Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

CARAMBOLA TREE. Eng. Syn. of 
Averrhoa carambola. 

CARAMBOO. Tam. jf^ephyllus aro- 
maticus. i i 

CARAMUNNY KEERi^fc TAM. Doli- 
chos catiany. 1 

CARAMUNNY PYRE. Tam. Dolichos 
catiany. 

CARANGALLY, Tam. Acacia sundra. 

CARANJA OR CARRIJA ISLAND, 
south of Elephanta on the east side of the 
Bombay harbour, is 4 miles long and 2 broad, 
and is low and woody with two hills called 
after the island. — Horshurgh, 

CAllANOSI. Rheed. Vitex trifolia. 

CARAPA MOLUCCENSIS. See Xylo- 
carpus granatum. 

CARAVAN. SeeKafilah: Karwan. 

CARAVOAS OR BUFFALOS, in about 
lat. 11® 53* N. in the Mindoro sea, are two 
small islands. — Horshurgh. 

CARAY CHEDDI. Tam. Webera te- 
trandra. 

CARBO-LIGNI. Lai. Charcoal 
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CAREY. CARPOORUM. 

CARBON AS 'POTASS.®. See Potash. • translation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
CARBONATE DE MAGNESIE. Fk. | guages of India, his whole career was mark- 
Ma^esia alba, j ed with a passionate desire to reveal Christ 

CARBONATE of COPPER. See Copper. ; to men who knew him not. His strong na- 
CARBONATE OF LIME. Eno. See Chalk, jtural benevolence had been intensified by 
CARBONATE of POTASH. See Dyes. I deep piety and warmed and elevated by the 

grace of God, until his heart glowed with a 
settled fervour. 


CARBONATE or SODA. See Dhobie’s 
Earth. 

CARBONCHIO. It. Carbuncle. 

CARBOU DE LANA. Sp. Charcoal. 

CARBONE Dl LEGNA. It. Charcoal. 

CARBONES DE TIERRA. Sp. Coal. 

CARBONI FOSSILI. It. Coal. 

CARBUNCLE, one of the inferior gems: 
that variety of the garnet, called atman- 
dine. They are common in Southern India. 

See Garnet. 

CARBUNCULO. Sp. Carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULUS. Lat. Carbuncle. 

CARBURET OF IRON, See Plumbago. 
Blacklead. 

CARDAMOMEN. Dxjt. Cardamom. 

CARDAMOMES. Fn. Cardamom. 

CARDAMOMI. It. Cardamom. 

CARDAMOM PLANT. Eng. Syn. of 
Elettaria cardamomum, Maton. 

CARDAMOM SEED OIL. See Elettaria 
cardamomum : Oil. 

CARDAMOMUM MINUS. Pharm. L. 
and E. Syn. of Eletlaria cardamomum Ma- 
ton. 

CARDAMOMUS. Port. Cardamom. 

CARDENILLO; VERDETE; VEllDE- 
GRIS. Sp. Verdigris. 

CARDEUCHA, CARDO PEINADOR. 

Sp. Teasel. 

CARDIACEA. SeeChamacea: Chamidse. 

CARDISQMA CARNIFEX. Oecarcinus 
carnifex. 

CARDlV*%l|teKAEATEEVO ISLAND, 
on the west Appi o Ceylon, extends north 
and south Inl^s, about to 4 miles from 
the shore,-«!s|&r5iw?7/i. 

CARDGjr DA CARDARE. It. Teasel. 

CARCAPtFLI— ? Hebradendron. 

CARCA PULLI, Tam. Qarcinia cambo- 
gia. 

CARCHARIAS. See Squalid®. 

CARCINUS. See Portunid®. 

pARETTA IMBRICATA See Chelonia. 

CAREX ARENARIA. See Carex Moor- 
croftii. Cyperace®. 

CAREY, Dr. W., a celebrated missionary 
at Seramppre. Author of state of agricul- 
ture in Dinajpore, in As. Res. vol. vi.-— Geo. 
graphical notices of Serampore. As. Jl, 1835, 
vol, II. 55. William Carey, was the founder of 
Missions to India, a-nd landed in Calcutta on 
the 11th November 17,93. He was the son of 
a parish clerk. He joined Mess’js. Ward and 
Matshman at Serampore, on the 10th Janu- 
ary 1800, His whole life was passed in the 
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CAREYA ARBOREA. Kahatta, Cyngh. 
See Careya sphmrica. 

CAp:PAKU KURA. Tel. Bergera 
Konigii. 

CAREY’S GLOBBA. Globba Careyana. 

CARIARI. Hind. Gloriosa superba. 

CAllICA PAPAYA. See Papaw : Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

CARIMATA or KRAMATA, a high is- 
land about 10 J miles long, in lat. 1® 36 J’ S. 
long. 108® 54 J’ E. has a peak estimated from 
2,000 to 2,986 feet high. — Horsburgh, 

CARIMON. Two small islands, Great 
and Little, off the Malay coast, near Pulo 
Pisang. — Horshirgh, 

CARIMON OR CRIMON JAVA IS- 
LANDS, in the Java sea, cover a space of 
36 to 39 miles E. and W. and 15 miles N. 
and S. The largest and highest of these is- 
lands are Crimon, Komodian and Parang, 
which are discern able at a great distance. 
The flag-staff at Crimon, where is a Dutch 
settlement, stands in 5® 64’ S. and 110® 
31|’ K’--Il6rshurgh. 

CARINAKIA CYMBIUM, See Carina- 
ria. 

CARINARIA FRAGILIS. See Carinaria. 

CARINARIA MEDiTERRANEA. See 
Carinaria. 

CARINARIA VITREA. See Carinaria; 

CARIN CHEMBI. Tam. Coronilla picta. 

CARIN KULLOO. - Tam. Glass. 

CARIN SERIGUM. Tam. Fennelflower, 
Nigella seed, Nigellasativa. 

CARJURA, Sans, Ph®nix dactylifera. 

CARJURA PUNDU. Tkl. Pbeenix dac- 
tylifera. 

CARMINE. Fr. Carmine. 

CARMINIO. It. Carmine. 

CARMINIUM. Lat. Carmine. 

CARNATION. Dianthus caryophyllus. 

CAROOKUVA ELLY. Tam. Leaf of Zi- 
zyphus trinervus. 

CAROOKUVA LEAF. Anglo-Tam. 
Leaf of Zizyphus trinervus. 

CAROONUCHI. Tam. Qendarussa vul- 
garis. 

CARPENTER BEE. See Beetle. 

CARPILIUS. See Cancer. 

CARPINUS BETULUS. Hornbeam. 

CARPOOCOONGILLIUM. Tel. Black 
dammer. 

GARPOONS. Cynara cardunculus. 

CARPOORUM. Tam. and Tel. Camphor. 



CASA CAlS^A NOONA. 


CASHEW. 


GARPOO ULANDOO. Tam. Black va- 
riety of Phaseolue max. 

CARPOPOGON GIGANTEUM. Hoxb. 
Syn. of Mucunagijfantea. — D, C. 

CARPOPOGON PRUKIENS. Roxb. 
Syn* of Mucuna prurita, Hook. 
CARPOPHAGA. See Columbidae. 
CARA MEEN. Tam. Zeus. 

CARRAY KEERAY. Tam. Webera te- 
trandra. 

CARRIABOOLUM. Tam. Aloes. 
CARROO MARUDA. Tam. Pentaptera 
tomentosa. 

CARROT. Eng. Daucus carota. 
CARROT KALUNG. Anglo.-Tam. Dau- 
cus carota. 

CARRUWA PUTTAY. Tam. Cinnamon. 
CARTA. It. Paper. 

CART AM E, also SAFFRAN BATARD. 
Fb. Safflower. 

CARTAS DE MAREAR. Port, and 
Sp. Chart. 

CARTE MARINE. It. Chart. 

CARTES MARINES. Fn. Chart, 
CARTHAMIC ACID. See Caithamua 
tinctorius. 

CARTH AMINE. Cartbamus, see tincto- 
xius. 

CARTHAMOUS ACID. See Carthamus 
tinctorius. 

CARTH AM US. See (Uiourbitacece. Gourds. 
CARTH AMUS OXYACANTHA. bee 
Dyes. 

CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS. See Dyes, 

Kossoom, Oil, 

CARTICA, one of the lunar mor.thsot the 
Hindus. — Cole, Mifth, Hind, 370, 
CARUA. See Cassia bark. 

CARUM CARUI. Caraway seed. 
CARUN JOOTY. Can. See Oil. 
CARUN SEERAQUM. Tam, Fennel 
flower. See oil. 

CARU TA, See Dyes, 

CARVI. It. Caraway .seed. 

CARVI. CUMIN DES PRES. Fr. Ca- 
raway seed, 

CARVING IN WOOD. Burmese carpen- 
ters carve in a rough but bold style and And 
employment principally in carving for the ex- 
teriors ofmonastries. — Yule' s Embassy , p, 59, 
CAHVOESDE TERRA Post, Coal, 
CARY A, See Hickory, 

CARYOCAR NUCIFERUM. See Caryo- 
car. 

CA RYOCAR TOMENTOSUM. See Ca- 
ryocar. 

CAllYON. — ? Juglans regia. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS. Eu- 
genia caryophyllata. 

CASA- CASA. Tam. Trl. Poppyseed* 
CASA-GASA NOONA. Tel. Poppyseed 
oil. See Oil, Poppy oil. 


CASAQHINNI. Sans. Tragia cannabina. 

CASARAKAIA. Tel. Cuoumis tuberosus* 

CASARCA CANA, (Qm.) This bird 
is described by Sonnerat as V Ole Sauvage a 
tete grise de la cote de Coromandel : being 
thug mistaken for C. rutila of Asia, from 
which it is very obviously distinct, however 
closely allied. The male (judging the sex 
from analogy with that of C. rutila) has the 
head and neck of a drab-brown colour ; the 
lower part of the neck encircled by a ferrugi- 
nous collar (in place of the black one of the 
male C. rutila when in full plumage; the 
neck below the collar, and the whole breast, 
are pale isabelline, abruptly contrasting with 
the ferruginous of the back and under parts, 
which on the back is of a much deeper hue 
than in C* rutila; the abdominal patch is 
deep ferruginous — approaching to maronne— 
in both species, but the under tail- coverts 
are paler in C. cana, and the black on either 
side of them at base of C. rutila, lain C* cana 
re-placed by dusky minutely freckled with 
whitish ; this freckling is also seen on the 
inner scapularies and inter-scapularies of C. 
cana, and the tertiaries have their outer webs 
of a deep maronne colour, the wings being 
otherwise alike in the two species, size and 
proportions also the same. The specimen of 
C. cana described was referred to C. rutila 
in VII, 581 ; and Mr. G.R. Grey, in his illus- 
tra'ed genera of birds, suggests the name as 
a synonyme of his Bernicla inornata, (King,) 
— a very doubtful Bernicla, by the way, and 
which seems rather to pertain to the Chena- 
lopex, Casarca, and Tadorna group ; while 
Mr. Gould’s B. jubata, (Lath) is as evidently 
allied to Nettapus. The present description 
will establish Casarca caila^ as an undoubted 
species. — Mr, Blyth's, Report. 

CASARCA RUTILA. A natatorial bird, 
the African representative of the common 
“ Brahminee Goose,” or “ Ruddy Sheldrake” 
of authors, (Casarca rutila,) of India. — Mr. 
Blyth's Report, 

CA8CARILLA BARK. See Croton cas- 
carilla. Peruvian bark. 

CASCARILLEROS. See Cinchona. 

CASCASA ENNE. Tam. Poppy seed 
oil. See Oil. 

CAS-CASA. Tam. Tel. Seeds of Papa- 
ver Bomniferum, 

CA8CUS. Lat. Cheese, 

CASH. In the old Madras currency, a 
small coin, of which t6n=:to 1 Doodie, now 
valued at two pice, and 80 Gash going to a 
fanam ; 45 fanams being equal to 1 Star 
Pagoda. 

CASHCUTTEE.— ? Gambler. 

CASHEW APPLE OIL. See Oil. 

CASHEW NUT. Eng. Syn. of Nut of 
Anacardium cccidentale. See Oil. 



CASSIJE PULPA. 

CASHEW NUT TREE. Eng. Anacar- 
dardium occidentale. 

CASHEW TREE GUM. See Resins. 
CASHQAI. A wandering tribe, in the 
South of Persia, between Shiraz and Darab. 
cashmere shawls. See Cashmere. 
CASH MIR. The Rajas of Cashmere of 
the line of Kuru in the Lunar race, were 
worshippers of Nagas or Snakes. The early 
chronology of Cashmere is full of doubts, 
though Professor Wilson, Captain Troyer and 
Major Cunningham all coincide in regard to 
the proper period of the initial date of the Naga 
dynasty. The line is taken from the ‘ Raja 
Tarangim which commences with an account 
of the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa- 
muni : supposed to allude to the deluge. 
Kashmir was colonized by Kasyapa B. C. 
2666. There were many dynasties of Kash- 
mirkings of theKaurava race, 1266years,with 
one of whom, Gonerda, authentic history 
commenced in B. C. 2448. Lava in 1709 B. 
C., was the Loo of Mahomedan Historians. 

Surendra B. C. 1600, was cotemporary 
of Bahman of Persia. 

The Gonenliya dynasty 1013 years, or 378 
years after adjustment, W. 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Gonerdiya Line restored, 692 ye.ars, 
or 483 adjusted. 

The Naga or Karkota dynasty 260 years, 5 
months. 

The Utpal dynasty, 84 years, 6 months. 
The Bhota dynasty. Tlie Mahomedan 
kings. 

Kashmir was finally annexed to the Mo- 
ghul empire under Akbar in 1586, A. D. — 
Frinsep^s Antiquities by Thomas, 
CASPICUM. Bee Rheum. 
CASSA-CASSA. Tel, Poppy seed. 
CASS AD A ROOT. Janipha manihot. 
CASSAREEP. See Cassava manioc. 
CASSAVA. Eng, Sjm, of Janipha ma- 
nihot, Kunth. See Manioc. 

CASSE-EN BOIS. Fr, Cassia lignea. 
CASSIA. Cassia bark, also Cassia plants. 
CASSIA iETHIOPICA, CASSIA ALA- 
TA. Lin. CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA, See 
Cassia plants. 

CASSIA ARBORESCENS. Vahl. Syn. 
of Cassia glauca. — Linn, 

CASSIA BRACTEATA. Linn. Syn. of 
Cassia alata. — Linn, 

CASSIA BURMANNI. Cassia obovata, 
CASSIA COROMANDELIANA. Jacq. 
Syn. of Cassia sophera. — Linn, 

CASSIA CUNEOPHYLLA. Koen, Syn. 
of Cassia glauca. — Linn, 

CASSIA ELONGATA. See Cassialplants, 
Senna. 

CABSlJE PULPA. Lax. See Catharto* . 
carpus fistula, ' 


CASSIA SURATHBNSIS. 

CASSIA E8CULENTA. Roxb. in E. I. 
M. Syn. of Cassia sophera. 

CASSIA ETHIOPICA. See Cassia elon- 
gate. 

CASSIA EUCALYPTOIDES. See Cas- 
sia. Cassia lignea. 

CASSIA FJETIDA. Roxb. Syn. of Cas- 
sia occidentalis. — Linn, 

CASSIA F^TIDA. Salisb. Syn. of 
Cassia tora. — Linn, 

CASSIA FISTULA. Linn. Syn. of Ca- 
thartocarpus fistula. — Roxb, See Cassia. 

CASSE-FISTULENSE. Fb. Catharto- 
carpus fistula. 

CASSIA FORSKALII. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA GALLINARIA. Collad. Syn. 
of Cassia tora. — Linn, 

CASSIA HERPETICA. Jacq. Syn. of 
Cassia alata. — Linn, 

CASSIA INDICA. Poir. Syn. of Cas- 
sia sophera. — Linn, 

CASSIA INERS. See Cassia. 

CASSIA LANCEOLATA. Roylu. Syn. 
of Cassia fdongata, Lem. Lis. See Cassia 
Forsk ili Cassia plants. 

CASSIA LENHOSA. Port. Cassia lig- 
nea. 

CASSIA LENOSA. Sp. Cassia lignea. 
CASSIA LIGNEA. See Cassia bark, Cas- 
sia buds, Laurus cassia, Cinnamomum aroma- 
ticum. 

CASSIA MEDICA. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA NITIDA. See Cassia. 

CASSIA NODOSA. Knoxted Cassia. 
Calhartocarpus nodosus. 

CASSIA OBOVATA. Wall. Syn. of 
Cassia obtusa, Roxb. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA OBTUSA. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. Bubm. Ind. 
Syn. of Cassia tora. — Linn, 

Cassia ETHIOPICA. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA OFFICINALIS. See Cassia 
plants. 

CASSIA OIL. See Clove oil. 

CASSIA OVATA. Cassia plants. 
CASSIA PURGANTE. Port. Catharto- 
carpus fiHtula. 

CASSIA PODS. See Cassia fistula. 
CASSIA PURPUREA. Roxb. in E. I. 
M. Syn. of Cassia sophera. — Linn, 

CASSIA SEEDS. See Cassia buds. 
CASSIA SENNA. Roxb. H. B. Syn. of 
Cassia elongata, Lem. Lisane. See Cassia 
plants, Senna. 

CASSIA SOPHERA. Wall. Syn. of 
Casssia occidentalis. — Linn, 

CASSIA SOPHOROIDES. Collad. Syn. 
of Cassia sophera. — Linn, 

CASSIA SULPHUREA. D C. Syn. of 
Cassia glauca- — Linn, 

CASSIA SURATHBNSIS. Bdbm. Syn. 
of Cassia glauca. — Linn. 
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CASTE. CATARACrS IN INDIA. 


CASSIA TAGARA. Lam. Syn. of Cassia 
tora. — Linn* 

CASSIA TOROSA. Cav. Syn. of Cassia 
sophora *^Linn . 

CASSIA TREE. See Cassia buds. 

CASSICANS BARITA Chalybseus para- 
disseus- 

CASSIQLINA. It, Cassia lignea. 

CASSIS RUFA, the great red shield shell 
occurs in the Maldives ; it is brought as 
part of the tribute to Ceylon and is re-exr 
ported to Italy for the manufacture of Ca- 
meos- — Tennants Ceylon*. 

CASSVIUM POMIFERUM. Lam. 
Rheede. Syn. of Anacardium occidentale. 

Cast alia EDULIS. Salisb. Syn of 
Nymphaea edulis D. C. 

CASTE. In the Vedic hymns, nothing ap- 
pears of a priesthood, properly so called. 
In some, Brahmans officiate but are evidently 
subject to the Kshatriyas as chaplains to the 
noblemen. The allusion to castes is very 
vague, as when the five classes of beings are 
mentioned which may mean the four castes 
• of Aryans and a fifth of the barbarians. But 
there is one hymn in the Veda, known as the 
Purusha Sukta, which represents the Brah- 
man aS’ superior ; though it does not corres- 
pond with the legend on that subject in its 
later form. It is given as follows in Mr. 
Muir’s Sanscrit texts (;?. 7.) and is a mys- 
tical description of existences from original 
being, under the similitude of a sacrifice or 
as a mental sacrifice. Ver. 7. This victim 
Purusha, born primevally, they immolated on 
the sacrificial grass : with him as their ob- 
lation, the Gods, Sadhyas, and liishis, sacri- 
ficed. 8. From that universal oblation were 
produced curds and clarified butter. He 
produced the animals, of which Vaya is 
the deity, both wild and tame. 9. From 
that universal sacrifice, were produced the 
hymns called Rich and Saman, the Metres, 
and the Yajus. 10. From that were pro- 
duced horses and all animals having two 
rows of teeth, cows, goats and steep. 11. 
- When (or offered up) Purusha, into how many 
parts did they devicie him ? What was his 
mouth ? What were his arms ? VV hat were 
called his eyes and feet ? 12. The Brahman 

was his mouth, the llajanya was made his 
arms ; that which was the Vesya was his 
thighs : the Sudra sprang from his feet. 
13. The moon was produced from his mind 
(Manas) the Sun from his eye ; Sudra and 
Agni from his mouth ; and Vaya from his 
breath. 14. From his name came the at- 
mosphere ; from his head the sky ; from his 
feet the earth ; from his ear the four quarters ; 
so they formed the worlds.” The compar- 
tively late date of this hymn, is evident from 
the mention of the Sama and Yajur Veda 


{Ver* 9.) but it is older than other accounts 
which are given us in Manu and the Ma- 
habharata, when the mystical significance 
of the story disappears and the castes are 
represented as literally proceeding from 
Brahmas body. Even when this origin of 
the castes had been received and the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans established, it was 
still considered possible to rise by means of 
mortification from the Kshatriya to the 
Brahmanical caste. The fact of Visvamitra 
and other Kshatriyas having been inspired 
Rishis, to whom some of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda had been revealed, was so stub- 
born, that the Brahmans even after this as- 
cendancy could only parry its force, by ac- 
counting for it in their own way. 

CASTIGLIONIA LOBATA. Ruiz, and 
Pav. Syn. of Jatropha curcas. — Linn* 

CASTOR A. It. Castor. 

CASTOUEO. Pout. Sp. Castor. 

CASTOREUM. Lat. Castor. 

CASTOR FIBER. See Castor. 

CASTOR MOSCHATUS. See Sorccidee. 
See Oil. 

CASTOR OIL PLANT. Ricinns communis. 

CAS'l'RO, Don J uan de Castro, Captain 
in the fleet, and author of the history, of 
Don Stephano de Garna, which in 1540, sailed 
from Goa to Suez, with the intention of burn- 
ing the Turkish Galleys there. 

CASUARINA MURK^ATA. The Casu- 
arina tree or Tinian pine makes very pretty 
avenues especially in narrow roads. It is 
common on the coast line in India where it 
is planted for ornament. It shoots up very 
rapidly. Graham, Thomson^ s Records of 
(Jencral Scmice, VoL IV, 

CASUARIUS. See Struthionidae. 

CAT. In all Malay countries, the joints 
near the tip of the cat’s tail are generally 
crooked, as if they had been broken, and 
t they are born thus . — EaiL 'po.ge 233. 

CATALLIKAI, also ATUNDAY. Tam. 
Capparis horrida. 

CATALONIAN JASMINE. Jasminum 
grandiflorum. 

CATAMARAN. See Boat. 

CaTAN. Malay. See Cancer. Crab. 

CATTAPPA. Malay. Terminalia catappa. 

CATARACTS IN INDIA. Where the 
river Shirhawti, between Bombay and Capo 
Comorin, falls into the Gulf of Arabia, it is 
about one-fourth of a mile in width, and in 
ihe rainy season some thirty feet in depth. 
This immense body of water rushes down a 
rocky slope for 300 feet, at an angle of 45® at 
the bottom of which it makes a perpendicular 
plunge of 850 feet into a black and dismal 
abyss, with a noise like the loudest thunder. 
The whole descent is therefore 1,150 feet, or 
several times that of Niagara ; but the vo« 
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CAUKRI-KAt 

It^me of water in the latter ie somewhat larger | 
than in the former. The principal cata- j 
racts or waterfalls in India, are near Si- 1 
morree, in Rohilcund, Gokak, on the Gat- 
purba. On the Gairsuppa where from top 
of fall to surface of basin is 888 feet, and 
the dej^th of basin is 300 feet — 1,188 feet 
and fi^m 800 to 600 feet across during the 
rairts.— -Yena in Mahabuleshwar, 600 feet ; 
Oaurery, 300 feet* Cataracts of Suboon. 
reka, Chota Nagpore, and Hurroree Ghaut — 
the falls, 15, 20, and 400 respectively ; about 
600 feet across crest, — CurioBitks of Science^ 
and Dr, Buist^s Catalogue, \ 

CAT ASHA. Malealum. Aloes. ! 

CATCH. Port. Catechu. 

CATEARAJA HEERA KI BHAJI. Duk. 
See Moolokwray Varay Puttay. 

CATECHU. See Dyes. 

CATECHINE. See Catechu. 

CATECHUIC ACID. See Catechu. 

CATECU. It. Catechu. 

CATGAMURGUM NITOORU. Tel. 
Dragon’s Blood. 

CATHA EDULTS. Forsk. Kat. Arab. 
This plant grows in Arabia, where it is much 
used by the inhabitants, furnishing a drug 
which forms a pleasurable excitant. The 
leaves and tender shoots form'the edible part, 
and these when chewed are said to produce 
hilarity of spirits and an agreeable state of 
wakefulness. — Playfair's Aden, 

CATHARTOCARPUS FISTULA. Syn. 
of Cassia fistula. 

CATHERINE ISLANDS in the Gillolo 
p-assage, in lat. 0® 39’ N. long. 129® 11’ 
E. — Horshurgh, 

CATRAME. It. Tar. 

CATSJOE-NOO TEN. Dut. Casearia el- 
liptica. 

CATTOO-SIRAGUM. See Caturus spe- | 
ciflonis. 

CATTRA-BANGHA. Sans. Aristolochia 
hracteata 

CATTU CASTURI. Malay. Musk okro. 

CATTUN. Sw. 

CATUKAMRIGARAKTA. Sans. Dra- 
gon’s blood. 

CATWICK ISLANDS, are a group of 
three small islands, lying in the parallel of 
10® 2’ to 10® r N. and the meridian of 
109 £. Pulo Sapata is the most eastern of 
these three, and from a ship at different bear- 
ings, presents the appearance of a shoe, a py- 
ramid and a large square column, -—jETors- 
hurgh, 

CAUCASIAN IBEX. See Capreae’. 

CAUCHORl VAYR. Tam. Tragia in- 
yolucrata. 

^XJAUKRI-KAT. Male.vl. Cucumis sa- 


CEANOTHUS PANICUL ATUS. 

CAUR NOOCHIE, Tam. Justicia gon- 
darussa. 

CAUTH, KUTH, CUTCH. Guz. Hind, 
Catechu. 

CAUTLEY, Sir Proby Thos. k. c. b. of 
the Bengal Artillery entered the Bengal Ar- 
tillery in 1819. He was actively employed 
in the held during the years 1820 and 1821, 
in the reduction of numerous forts in the 
kingdom of Oude. In 1825 and the fol- 
lowing year he served at the seige of 
Bhurtpore. He subsequently altered his line 
of action, and was employed as a civil engi- 
neer on the eastern Jumna Canal in the 
North' west Provinces of India He was 
ultimately the projector and the executor of 
the great Ganges Canal Works, which were 
opened in April 1854, and to which Lord 
Dalhotisie alludes in his able minute on re- 
signing his government of India, in February, 
1856. Sir Proby T. Cautley is well known 
also in the scientific world, and as having 
carried on extensive researches, in con- 
junction with Dr. Falconer, in the fossil re- 
mains in the Sewalik hills, on which subject, 
as well as on other questions relating to pa- 
laeontology, he has written numerous papers 
published in the transactions of learned socie- 
ties. He presented to the British Museum 
an extensive collection of fossil mammalia 
from the Punjaub, duplicates of which are in 
the Museum at the East India house. 

CAVATUM PILLOO.TAM.Syn. of Andro- 
pogon citratum. 

CAVIAR. Fb. Gr. Caviare. 

CAVIARE. See Balachan. 

CAVIARIO. It. Sp. Caviare. 

CAVIAllIUM. Lat. Caviare. 

C A VITA VRIKSEA. Can. Feronia ele- 
phantum. 

CAVITE in lat. 14® 29’ N, the port and 
marine Arsenal of Manila were ships are 
built and repaired. 

CAYAPUTI OIL, Oil of Cajeput. See Ca- 
japuti, 

CAYBdtJNG NGOT also HAC-MIN- 
SAU. Coch-Chin. Emblic Myrobalan, 

CAYENNE PEPPER. Eng. Syn. of Cap- 
sicum annuum,.also Capsicum festigatum. 

CAYHU YNHDAN, Cochin-Chin. or 
CAYHUNDAHN, Coch-Chin. Sandal 
wood. 

CAY-KHE. Coch-Chin. Millet. 

. CAY-KHOAICA. Coch-Chin. Aristolo- 
chia indica. 

CAY-ME. Coch-Chin. Tamarind. 

CAY-TANH-YEN. Coch-Chin. Limes. 

CAYU-MANIS. Jav. Cassia lignea. 

CAY- VANG DEE. Coch-Chin. Sassa- 
fras. 

CE ANOTHUS pan I CULATUS Hkyne, 
Syn. of Celastrus paniculatus. — Willd, 
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CENOBITA UUGOSA. 


CIA LON. 


CEBA^A, Sr. Eavicv. 

CEBADA RETONADA-o-ENTALLECI- 
DA. Malt. 

CEBOLA. Port. Onion. 

CKBOLA ALBARRxiNA. Sp. Squill. 

CKBOLLA. Sp. Onion. 

CEDAR OP' GOA, Cupressus Lusitanica. 
Soe iM crgreens. 

CEDAR OF GUIANA. See Deodar. 

C::DAR of INDIA. Eno. Syn.of Abies 

{Icodaia. 

Gi'.DAR OF LEBANON. Eno. Syn. of 
Abies cedrus See Evergreens. 

CEDAR PENCIL OF KULU. Eng. Syn. 
of Juniperus excelsa. 

CEDER. Dut. Cedar. 

C EDO ARIA. Sp. Zedoary. 

CEDRE. Fr. Cedar. 

CEDRELA HEXANDRA, (Wall in 
Roxb). Syn. of Cedrela tuna — Roxb. 

CEDRELA TOONA. See Cedar, Cedrela 
toon a. Deodar, Furniture, Toon- wood. 

CEDRELACE. 2 E. See Cedrela toona. 
Chickrassia. Satin wood tree, also Chloro- 
xylon swietenia. 

CEDRO. It. Sp. Cedar. 

CEDRUS. Lat. Cedar. 

CEDRUS DEODARA. See Deodar, also 
Pinus. 

CEDRUS LIB ANUS . Ceder of Lebanon 
See Deodar. 

CEIBA PENTANDRA. GiERT. Syn. of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. — D. C. 

CELA8TRUS NUTANS. Roxb. Fl. In. 
Syn. of Cetastrus paniculatus. — Willd. 

CELASTRUS PANICULATUS. Mai- 
kungunee Oil. 

CELASTRUS ROTHIANA. Schult. 
Syn.of Celastrus paniculatus. — Willd, 

CELASTRUS SCANDENS. See Celas- 
trnceae. 

CELASTRUS SENEGALENSIS. SeeCe- 

lastraceae. 

CELASTRUS VENENATUS. See Celas- 
traceae. 

CELEBES. The two southern sprongs 
of this Island, form the Gulph of Boni which 
stretches three degrees north-ward into the 
f entre of this island. Its entrance is about 
80 miles wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 

its head it again expands to 45 miles. 
Celebes on its Eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands and many islands are scattered over 
the hays of Tolo and Tominie or Goonong 
Telia. Celebes on its North coast, is in ge- 
neral 1: zh bold land. Its extreme point is 
called Cape Cofhn, and the whole of the is- 
lands that stretch from it to Manado hay are 
sometimes called Banca islands. — Honhurgh. 

CELEUIAC. See Celery. 

CEMENTS. See Arts and Manufactures. 
CENOBITA RUGOSA. See Paguridse. 


C ICN TJ'l X O. Sp. Rye. 

CEPH ALANTHUS PILULIFl’lR. La 
Syn. of Nauciea parvidora. Pcrs. 

CERA. Sp. It. Lat. Wax. 

CERA LACCA ; also CERA DI SPAGXA, 
It. Sealing Wax. 

CERAM LAUT, in lat. 3^ 50’ S. long. r.O- 
59’ PI., is the most westerly and the h.vge. 
of a range of small islands which extend ; •> 
or 18 miles PI & W. — Horshurgh, 

CPIRASUS, See Prunus. 

CERASUS LAURO - CPIRASUS. 
Cinnamomum. 

CERASUS PUDUM. See Cerasus ( 
niana. 

CERBERA FRUCTICOSA. Calpietupu.n 
Rox burgh ii. 

^ CERBERA MANGHAS. Sim. Syn. of 
Cerbera odollam. Gsert. 

I CERBERA THEVETIS Don. Un.i.. 
Syn. of Thevetia nereifolia Juss. 

CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM. See 
pinese. 

CERCOLEPTES CANDIVOLVUS. See 
Viverridee. 

CERDAS also SBTAS. Sp. Bristles. 

CERISCUS MALABARICUS. Gjebt. 
Syn. of Randia dumetorum. — Lmn. 

CERRADURA8 also CERRAJOS. Sp. 
IliOcks 

CERRISIER DE CAYENNE. Eugeaia 
Michelii. 

CERUSSA. It. White lead. 

CERVUS AFFINIS. See Show. 

CERVUS AXIS. Ciry. The skin and 
horns of this graceful deer are articles of 
commerce : in the years 1861 to 1855, Liver- 
pool imported about 700 skins and 20,000 
horns a year. 

CERVUS CAMELOPARADALIS. See 

Giraffa, 

CETRARIA ISLANDICA. Iceland moss. 

CEYLON, is called by the Brahmans Lan- 
ka. Sinhala-diva its local name, was corrupt- 
ed into Seren-diva or Serendip, by the Ara- 
bian pilots, and it is still known to he amongst 
all Mahomedans by the last name. The chro- 
/nicles of the island extend in an unbroken 
series to 543 B. C. From the Honorable 
George Tumour’s epitome of the sovereigns 
of Ceylon, it is observed that authentic his- 
tory commenced with Wejaya, B. C. 543, the 
last king of Kandy being Sree Vikrama Raja 
Singha, who was, in 1798, deposed by the 
English and died in captivity at Vellore on 
the 30th January 1832. Mr. Tumour gives 
the following fixed points in the chronologi- 
cal history of Ceylon events. 

B. C. 

543. The landing of Vijaya, in the year of 
Budha’s death. 
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807. The mission from Dharmasoka to es- 
tablish Buddhism in Ceylon. 

104. The conquest of Ceylon by the Ma- 
labars, 

90, The founding of Abhayagiri by Wala 
Gaurbahu. 

A. D. 

209. The date of the Vaituliya heresy, in 
Vaivahara's reign, 

252. The revival of ditto, in the reign of 
Golu Abhaa. 

801. Death of Maka Sen. 

545. Another revival of the Vaituliya he- 
resy, in AmbaldraV reign. 

838, Origin of the Vijra VVaadiya heresy 
in Mitwella Sen^s reign. 

1153. The accession of Prakrama Balm. 

1200. „ „ Sahasa Mallavira' 

1266. „ „ Pandita Prakrama 

Bahu III. 

1347. „ „ Bhuwanika Bahu IV. 

•^Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, p, 299. 

The position of the island has been ascer- 
tained to be between lat. 5® 55’ and 9^^ 51’ 
N. and long. 79® 41’ 40” and 81® 54’ 50” E. 
Its extreme length from N. to S. from point 
Palmyra to Dondera head is 271 1 miles. Its 
greatest width 137J miles, from Colombo on 
the west coast to Sangeman Kande on the 
east, and its area, including its dependent is- 
lands, 25,742 miles or about l-6th smaller than 
Ireland. Its circumference is about 900, giv- 
ing a superficial area of about nearly 24,000 
miles. Mountains in the interior rise to 
heights af 6;000 or 8,1)00 feet. The first 
authentic account of Ceylon or Taprobane is 
given by Onesionlus, the Macedonian Admi- 
ral, who lived B. C. 329 or 330. Diodo- 
rus Siculus, B. C. 44, gives an account of it. 
Strabo also mentions it, and Dionysus, who 
flourished A. D. 36, confirms former accounts 
and alludes to its ekpliants. Sinbad, also 
speaks of it in the volume, perhaps a compi- 
lation and in part a romance; as does Abdoor 
Hazaq. Bibeiro also gives a notice of it. It 
was conquered in B. C. 543, by Vijaya, The 
Kandians are of larger stature than the low- 
land races, are brave and have a strong love 
of independence. The Natives of the plains 
are of small stature, and Mr. Sirr describes 
them as servile, sycophantic and devoid of 
courage. The silver coinage in circulation 
is he Rupee, the value of which is two shil- 
lings. The dollar passes at 45. 2il, Of copper 
coins. 

134 Challies,, 48 Pice. 

48 Piceiw . . • = 12 Fanams. 

12 Fanams . , 1 Kix dollar. 

This rix dollar is of silver, and was issued 
in 1808, but is now rarely met^with. Ele- 
phants in Ceylon, are now only found in the i 
thickly wooded forests. In one mode of I 


snaring them, called Atmaddo, or hand snar- 
ing, ropes of hide, with a noose, are slip- 
ped by the hunters over the hind foot of the 
animal and immediately fastened to a tree, 
the animal moving on, stumbles and fails 
on which other hunters immediately twist 
other ropes about the legs in a figure of 
8, and a shed is erected* to its protection, 
until sufficiently tamed to be removed. The 
solitary, must or rogue, elephant is called Ao- 
raalia^ in Ceylon. Amongst Europeans; the 
most celebrated hunter was the late Majcr 
Rogers who is said to have shot more than 
fourteen hundred elephants. The height of 
a full grown Ceylon elephant varies, from 
eight and a half to ten feet. The tusks vary 
in length from 3 to 7 feet, and their weights 
range from 30 to 120 lbs. but 60 or 70 lbs. 
are the average. Sapphire, Spiiiell, CJiryso- 
beryl and Corundum, are found in Ceylon. 
The Sapphires which are , red, purple, yellow, 
blue, white and star-stone, are met with at 
Matura and Saffragan and Rubies and Sap- 
phires at Badulla and Saffragan. The Co- 
rundum is very plentiful at Battagamana, on 
the banks of the river Agiri Kandura. The 
principal castes are four, viz., the Sunja 
Varise or Royal Race ; tl.is has two divisions, 
viz : Goe Waiise^ a division of the Surya 
or Royal Race. Cultivators, the most nu- 
merous in the island, and to it belong the 
nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly all the Go- 
vernment servants. Nille 3Iakareya, or Shep- 
herds, is the second division of the S ary as. 
Brachmina Wansc, descendants of Brahmins, 
TFiepa TFansCy is divided into two classes, 
Cultivators and Shepherds. Jishooflra Wa?isc\ 
which has 60 subdivisions. Buryhers^ in 
Ceylon, is the name applied to the injiabitants 
of mixed Euri.pean and Native origin. Gat- 
taroo, on outcast race in Ceylon, Rhodid^ a 
caste in Ceylon regarded as unclean, very 
numerous, forbidden to approach a temple, or 
any of the higher castes. Among the Kan- 
dyans and them only, polyandry is prevalent, 
and the wife has the possession of 8 brothers. 
The children call the eldest brother father. 
A man can bring in another not a relation, 
to have joint marital rights with himself ; 
indeed the first husband, can so introduce, as 
many as the wife will consent to receive as 
husbands. According to Polybius, polyan- 
dry was practiced in ancient Greece, and in 
Book xii. we read that it was an old and habi- 
tual practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the Beena 
marriage, the husband goes to reside in the 
wife’s house, and the woman shares the fa- 
mily inheritance with her brothers. The 
husband, in this marriage, can be dismissed 
summarily, by the family of the wife. In 
the Deega^ a more respectable marriage, the 
wife leaves her own house for that of her 
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husband, — forfeits all claim on the property 
of her parents blit acquiring some claim on 
that of her husband an(i the ^vife cannot ob- 
tain divorce, unless with the full consent of 
the husband. Divorces arc constantly sought 
for by womm, on trivial pretences. A child 
born within nine months of the divorce, must 
be maintained by the husband.'— Cby- 
lon. In Ceylon the rocks are bf the plutonic 
and metainorphic series. Like the Peninsu- 
la of India, it has a belt of low land of va- 
rying breadth, consisting of tertiary strata, 
running round its coast, with a mountain 
zone in the south, covering an area 4,212 
miles. The heights of the most remarkable 
places range from 6,210 to 8,260 feet. Nu- 
merous lagoons exist on the east coast, at 
Nilla veeli, Baticaloa&c. Adam’s Bridge, be- 
tween Ceylon and liamnad which consists of 
j'cveral ledge.s of conglomerate and sandstone, 
liavd at tlie surface, and growing coarse and 
soft as it descends till it rests on a bank of 
s;iiid a])pavcntly aecii^nnlatcd by the influ- 
ence of tljc currents at the change of the 
monsoons. The population in 1811 was 
1,^142,<H)2 and in 1857 it amounted to 
1,697,075, besides about 80,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Sir J. E. Tennant \^vol. 1, 2nd 
Ed., j*. 7,) informs us that not only plants, 
but animals, mammalia, birds, reptiles and 
insects, exist in (’cylon, which are not to be 
round in the iora or fauna of the Indian 
continent. Tin is found in the alluvium at 
the base of the mountains to the eastward 
towards ’Edelgashcna Gold in the rivers 
flowing towards the west. iMickcl and cobalt, 
near Saffragam. 

CEYLON DIAMONDS. See Schorl, 
Tburhialine. 

CKYLON INDIGO. See Indigo. 

CEYLON MOSS. Edible Sea- Weed, Gi- 
gartina lichenoides. 

CEYLONESE NAllAVELIA. Naravelia 
zeylaniea. 

('MA. Guz. Hind. Port. Tea. 

Cl I AH E OR CHABUL. Malay. Capi- 

cuin. 

CHABE : Chin ? ^’apsicum. 

C ri A B L S A BRAN G . C\ipsicum. 

CHABl J AWA. Jav. Long pepper 

CHABUK, Hind. A whip, hence Cha- 
buk Sowar a Jockey, literally a whip rider. 

CHACKOONDA. Hind. Cassia tofa. 

CHADACULA. Tam. Dammer : Resin. 

CHADACULA. Tkl. Vateria indica. 

GHAELWARL Pers. Calico. 

CHAGA. Tel. Syn. of Sanseviera zey- 
lanica. — Willd, 

CHAGOS ISLANDS and BANKS called 
also Diego Garcia, extend from lat. 7® 39’ 
S. to lat, 4® 44’ S., and lie between 70® 35’ 
and 72® 50’ E. — Honhxirgh, 


CHAGRIN. Fr. Shagreen. 
CHAGUL-BANTI. Beng. Syn. of Dae- 
mia extensa.— iJ. Brown, 

CHAGUL KHURL Beno. Syn. of Ipo- 
moea Pes-capraa. Sweet. 

- CHAGUL NUDI. Beng. Syn. ofSphee- 
ranthus hirtus. Burm. 

CHAHLUM. Pers. Hind. From Chahl, 
Pers., forty, a mahomedan ceremonial for a 
woman, forty days after child-birth 

CHA-T. Auab. Cash. Duk. Girz. Peks. 
Tea. 

CHAIA. Maleal. Syn. of Oldenlandia 
umbellata. 

CHAIPEL HARliA. See liar. 
CHAITANYa, was the son of a Brah- 
min who settled at Nadhya, but was origi- 
nally from Siihntta. or Tibet. He was a 
Vaishnava ascetic who Younded a sect in 
Bengal, along with Adwaitanaiid and Nitya- 
iiand, two men of domestic habit.s. The 
manner of his death about A. D. 1527, is 
not known : but it occurred at Nilachal or 
(hittack, V, lioic he liiul resided, adding energy 
and to {ho worship of .Tuggurnatlv. 

The sect wisship Kri.shna as I’aniinatma or 
supreme .'‘•j)irit, prior to all worlds and both 
the cause and substance of creation. In his 
capacity of creator, preserver and destroyer, 
he is Brahma, ^Ushnu and Siva : and in tlie 
endless divisions of his .suhstanco or energy, 
he is all that ever was or will be. Besiih.-s 
these manifestations of himself, lie has for 
various purposes assumed spcoilic shapes, as 
Avatars or descents ; Ansia^ or portions ; .i//- 
sanas or portions of portions and so on ad infi- 
nitum. His principal appearance and in fact 
his actual sensible nianife.stations was as 
Krishna, and in this capacity he again was 
present in Chaitanya, who is worshiped as 
the deity, as are the other forms of the same 
God, particularly as Gopal, tlie cow lierd, or 
Gopinath, the lord of the Milk i\Iaids oC 
AYndraban, his feats in which juvenile cha- 
racters, are regarded as his Lita or s]>fu t. All 
persons of all castes and occupaii.ms are ad- 
mitted to the sect from the conviction that 
all are alike capable of feeling the senti- 
ments of faith and devotion. — WihoiCs Jiln- 
clu Heliyion. 

CHAITYA. Sans. Any sacred object, as 
a tree,, an altar, a temple, — a.s well as any 
monument raised on the site of a funeral 
pile, as a mound or pillar, and is probably 
applicable both to the Buddhist Chhodten, 
or offering to the deity, and the Dungten, a 
bone or relic receptacle . — Cunninghairi s 
Bhilsa Topes. 

CHAK OR JAG, Bhot occupants of tlie 
central part of northern Tibet, Mr. Hudson 
supposes them a mixed people, engaged in. 
predatory avocations. 
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CHAKAN TUBUNNA. Beng. Syn. of 

Ctfllis oiientalis. — Linn, 

CHAKOO, also CHUllRI. Guz. Hind. 
Penknives. 

CHAKOON-KI BINJ. Hind. Cordia 
myxa. 

CHAKOON OINTMENT.;Anglo.-Hind. 
See Chakoon seeds. 

CHAKOR. Hind. Tetrao rufus. — Linn, 

CHAKOTRA, Hind, Syn. of Citrus de- 
cuinana. — Linn, 

CHAKOWAR, also JANGLI-POWAR. 
CasHia obtusifolia. 

CHAKRA, the discus of the god Vishnu. 

CHAKRA, a discus resembling a wheel 
or quoit, a sort of missile weapon, whirled 
round the middle finger, and used as an in- 
strument of war. The Chakra is mythologi- 
cally described as a circular mass of tire, dart- 
ing flame in ail directions, which thrown by 
the gods, slays the wicked, and then returns 
to the hand from which it issued. — Coleman, 

CHAKSU. Hind. Cassia absus. 

CHAKIJNDA. Bkn(j. Svn of Cassia lo- 
ra. — Linn. 

CHAL. Guz. lirNn. Bark. 

CHALIIANE. GiiEEK. Galbanum. 

(JilALDEA. The tract of country first 
occupied by the Chaldeans was the moun- 
tainous district of the Cfliasdim, orChalybes, 
ill {’entral Armenia, a little way northward of 
.Kr/ Rum. We also find traces of this peo- 
))i(; in the names given to different places at 
intervals, westward of the source of the Eu- 
pliratos, as far as the banks of the Halys, 
and likewise in Babylonia, a part of which, 
together witE the whole tract of country 
lying between the rivers, was designated 
Chaldea by some of the oldest writers, and 
more particularly Berosus, who speaks of a 
great resort in Babylon of the people inha- 
biting Chaldea. Strabo speaks of the Cha- 
lybes, Mosynoeci, &c., and the former are 
now called Chaldeans. — Strabo^ xi. pp, 528, 
529. This people, or rather the Sabean fol- 
lowers of Cash, are to be distinguished from 
those descendants of Shem, who, at a later 
j)criod, occupied part of the mountains of 
As> yria and the country westward of the ri 
ver Tigris, and to whom, though, perhaps, 
erroneously, the Chaldean name has been 
more particularly applied. The earliest kings 
of Babylonia are designated Chaldeans. — 
See Fragments from Apolhdorus, Syncellus., 
and others^ pp, 30, 56, 67. In Ptolemy^s 
time, the name Chaldea was evidently appli- 
ed to a tract of country touching the south- 
^Yestc^n extremity of old Babylonia, and ex- 
tending from thence to the Persian Gulf 
along both sides of the SEatt ( l-Arab, and 
therefore including some of tbr, territory ly- 
ing eastward of Ur of the Ciialdees. In this ; 


section of the country, Ptolemy places the 
towns and. cities of Shunda, Rahacharta, 
Shalata, Atha, and Teredon, all on or near 
the river, whilst inwards from thence were 
situated Chumara, Bethara, Beramba, and 
Orchoe. Instead of these places, we now 
find the modern city of Basrah, and the 
towns of Diwaniyeh, Imam-Ali, Lamlum, 
Semavah, Kut, Suk-el-Shuyukh, Mujayah, 
Kdrnah, Girdelan, Zabeid, Mohammarali, 
Waist, and Kut-el-Amarah. Having briefly 
noticed the changing limits of Chaldea, it 
will be seen that the Cushdim territory be- 
fore-mentioned (the Armeno-Chalybes of 
Pliny,) formed but a small part. The Chal 
deans, and their neighbours the Tibareni, 
were subject to Armenia. — Strabo, xii. p. 
555. — Col. Chesney, p, 92. 

CHALEMBRI— ? See Chomondri. 

CHALES. French. Port. Shawls. 

CHALITA. Bengal. Syn. of Dillenia 
speciosa, Thum. 

CHALLA. Tel. Asparagus raceinosus. 

CHALLA, this caste form tlic* majority of 
the rural population near Gallc in (’eylon. 
They came originally from the coa.st of India 
as weavers or embroiderers. — T.nnnnL 

CHALLA-GHEDALU. Tei. Syn, of As- 
paragus sarmentosus. 

CHAI^MOOGRA ODORATA. See l la- 
courtiacese 

CHALS, ALSO CHALES. Fr. Shawls. 

CHALLA Beng. Dillenia speciosa. 

CHALUKYA dynasty. Mr. Walter El- 
liot tells us that this is the oldest race of 
which we find satisfactory mention made in 
the records of the Dekhan: they seem to 
have belonged to the great tribe that, under 
the general name of Rajputs, exercised do- 
minion over the whole of the Northern and 
Central India. The names anterior to 'i eila- 
pa Deva (Saka 895) are given on the faith of 
two inscriptions which profess to he taken 
from older inscriptions on copper plates tlimi 
extant, supported by confirmatory evidence. 
The inscriptions collected by Mr. iClliot re- 
late to four dynasties of I'rinces, reignirg 
over the greater portion of that part of iTuila 
now denominated the Dakshina. or Dekkan, 
but at that time Kuntala-desa. The capital 
was first Kalyan in the Maliomedan province 
ofKalburga, and subsequently Devagiri, now 
the modern city of Dowletabad. The limits 
of this Kingdom seem to have been the Ncr- 
mada on the N. the ocean on the W. ; the 
line formed by the Kanarese language on tim 
S. E. and on the S. W., they would include 
the province of Nuggar or Bidnur ami of 
Sunda. The eastern boundary probably did 
e:;(cud be'iu’..' the ;.:Uat.s, below which ley 
ihe kingdoms of Kalinga and Andlira. — 
Priiisffy, .-ihfini'iu'cs by Thont'.is^ p, 277. 
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CHALUP. See Dyes. 

CHALYBS. Lax. Steel. 

CHAMA. Tel. Syn. of Colocasia anti- 
quorum. — Schott, 

CHAMA ALBIDA. See Chamacea : Cha- 

midse. 

CHAMA ASPERELLA. See Chamacea : 
Chamidse. 

CHAMA ECHINULATA. See Chama- 
cea : Chamidse. 

CHAM^LEO CALCARATUS. Bee Cha- 
mseleo vulgaris. 

CHAMiELEO CARINATUS. See Oha- 

mseleo vulgaris. 

CHAM.ELEO CINEREUS. See ChamoD- 
leo vulgaris. 

CHAM.ELEO MEXICANUS. See Cha- 
maeleo vulgaris. 

CHAM^LEO MUTABILIS. See Cha- 

meeleo vulgaris. 

CHAM^LEONID-.E. See Chameleons. 
CHAMiELKO PAKISIENSIS. See Cha- 
mseleo vulgaris. 

CHAMACLEO SUBCROCEUS. See Cha- 
maileo vulgaris. 

CHAMiELKO ZEBKA. See Chamscleo 
vulgaris. 

CH AMJ3LEO ZEYLANICUS. See Cha- 
mseleo vulgaris. 

CAHM.dEKOPS EXCELSA. See Chamse- 
rops. 

CHAMiEROPS HUMILIS, See Fan 
palms. 

CHAMJEROPS, S 2 )ecies. The Hemp P.i]n» 
of China resembles much the Chamau c 
Ritchiana. 

CHAMiEROPS RITCHIANA. 

Peer putta, Hind. | Maizur/ye. Pushtoo. 
Shoes, cordage, &tc. are n^ade from this 
plant, which abounds in the Peshawur valley, 
and is met with in the Kohat (dstrict and 
throughout Afghanistan. 

CHAMA GIGAS. See Chamacea: Cha- 
midm. 

CHA^fA GllAPHOIDES. S^e Ch»m«- 

Cea CliaiiihlJLV 

CHAMA GUYPilUiDES. Chamacea : 
Cham idle. 

CH.VMA GUI)]) A. Tel. Cal ulium es- 
culentAUii. 

CHAMAINDOO-^00. Tam Camomile. 
(/HAMAKA. Sa:.'s. •dh’ a t uhn’um. 
CH aMaKOORA. Tel Crthouum cscu- 

lentirn, 

CTIAMAIt. Hind. Fi.an ' ■ i; rl. (dlMUirH, 
a ravy liide, a w..a ia. r i a Icr i. r. 
ras Uim, Cliuckler, is !iuio Caoli ii, Twoi. 

CHAxMARA, or CHAW Rl, or CHOW'R. 
Hind. A kind of whisk, made sometimes 
of peacock’s feathers, s s)»et,imeH from the tail 
of the yak, somcumc.^ oi ihe shavings of san- 
dal-wood, and commonly of a description of 


grass ; and used for the purpose of driving 
away flies, rausquitoes, and other insects. 
They are usually seen in the hands of the at- 
tendants of the gods. — Cole, Myth, Hind, p» 
376. 

CHAMARI. Mar. Syn. of Premna inte- 
grifolia. 

CHAMA UNICORNIS. See Chamacea*, 

also Chamidac. 

CII-'VMBU. Duk. Hind. Tinned iron. 

CHAM-COELAO ISLAND, in its south 
part, is in lat. 15° 54’ N. off Ciu hin Chiuu. 
It is well cultivated. — Ilorsburyh. 

OHAMEAU. Fr. Canelus 

CHAMELEON. See Chaimnho vulgari-o 

('HAMELEON, Large-UHped : Ch..iux'U .> 
bifurcus. 

CHAMELEON TRIBE See Chameleons. 

ChlAMJ. Tel. Syn. of Premna spieijera. 
— Linn. 

C) I AMNHO-Ii/V. (’ocurN. Imligo. 

CUAVL IS. Kit. Clonnois leather. 

CH A M OM I LL A. Lat C>. momile. 

CHAMPA. Hind. CHAMPAKA. 
Beno. Mn lu lia chaiupici. 

CHAMPAC. San>. Mirdielia champaca, 

CIIAMPACLE COR I'EX. Bark of Chain- 
pac. 

CHAMP ADAH. S e I)>vs. 

CHAMPHUNG, a rude tribe of about 30 
or 40 lumilies near the? source of the Irawadi. 

CHA VI Pl.OOiNG. Malay. A timber tree 
of the Arclupebigo, used as a fiirniture mute- 
rial a> B iWe . 11 . 

CHAMRO. Gtrz Hides, sk ns. 

CHAMY. Can Panicum miliaceum. 

CHANAMU. Benq. Syn. of Crotaiaria 
juncea. '** 

CHAN-CHOW. Chin. Dioscorea bata- 
tas. 

CHAN DANA — ? See Hibiscus cannabin us. 

CH AND AN A. Hind. Beng. Sandal- 

wood. 

CHANDANA MARUM. Maleal. Syn. 
of S-f talum album. — Linn. 

t :il AN D.AN UM. Tel. Syn. of Santalum 
admm. — Linn. 

CHANDANUM, also SIIANDANACUT- 
TAY. O’am. Saiiaal wood. 

CHANDELLE. Fr. Candles. 

C’HdvNDRA. Heng. Syn. of Ophioxylon 
.-'C I pe n I i nu rn . — Linn 

CHANDRA, in Hindu mythology, the 
moon. Moor tells us, is usuall) a male deity. 
Sonietirin s ho^vever, feminine, Chandri, and 
such chi.ra ‘» i riKTe commonly applied to 
P-rvat.i ijt 1) ’ !, Mn- (;• nsMft, or Sacti of Siva, 
more than to any other godiiess. Lakshmi 
Devi, or simply Devi ?vs th ; consort of Vishnu 
i.s often called, occr.' i nuily coalesces with 
Paivati ; and both, as well as Saraswati, 
spouse of nwy be incutilied wniu 
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the moon or Luna. Thus, in Hindu mythology, 
the sun and moon, being sometimes regard- 
ed as male deities, the three principal female 
divinities hold a similar union with their res- 
pective solar lords. According to Coleman, 
Chandra or Soma, the Moon, is described as 
the male, aiid is painted young, beautiful, 
and of dazzling fairness, two* armed, and 
having in his hands a club and a lotus. He 
is usually riding on or in a car drawn by an 
antelope. Although Somi or Cliandra is 
here described as a male, he is occasional!} 
represented as Chiindri, a female, in which 
character l^ing visited by 8ury‘», she pro- 
duced a numerous family, called Pulinda. In 
the third v durne of the Asiatic Researches^ 
this sexual change is accounted for by 
Colonel Wilford, who s lys, when the m. on 
is in opposit ion to the sun. i is I he god Chan ; 
dra, hut when in c ojuncfion with it, the god- 
dess Chandri, wiio is in that, state feigned to 
have produticd the Pulindas.’^ The moon 
WHS also worshipped as nude and female, 
LunuM and Luna, !ty the Egyptians, the men 
sacrificing to it as Luna, tlie women as Lunus ; 
and each seX, on ilic se occa ions, assuming 
the dress of tlic < tlier. The Hindus nave in 
their z »dia(’ t\V(Mii y-sevrn lunar mansions, 
cal h'd JV.ikshat.ra, or daily positions of the 
jn()(tn ; and as, to perfect the revolutions, 
some Olid loiuvs are required, they have added 
anotlTer not inclu'hd iti the regular chart. 
These t.venty-eight diurnal mansions from 
the zodiac liaving been invented by Daksha, 
are personified as the daughters of that deity, 
and are the mythological wives of Chandra 
In the chart of the lunar mansions they are 
cuiiously represented as a horse’s head, a 
yoiii, a razor, an arrow, a wheel, a bedstead, 
a house, Stc., &o. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 131. 

CHANDRACA. Sans. Ophioxylon ser- 
pen tinuin. 

CHANDl^AGUPTA, the founder of the 
Mauryan dynasty of Magadha, was the ille- 
gitimate son of tlm last Nanda by the beau- 
tiful, but low custo, Mura, from whom he 
obtained the name of Maurya. In the Mudra 
llakshasa, a Srtnskvit drama detailing his ele- 
v>ttif>n, Chandra Gupta is frequently named 
Vrishala, a term snid to be equivalent to 
iSudra ; and as Nanda himself was the son of 
a Sudra woman, there can be little doubt that 
the celebrated Maurya family were of Sudra 
extraction. In the early part of his career, 
Chandra Gupta led a wandering life in the 
Panjab ; See Tumour, introdiictiou to the 
Mahawanso, p. xli., quoting the Tika or Com- 
mentary ; and was most probably engaged 
with his fellow-countrymen in opposing Alex- 
ander. His chief adviser, the Brahman 
Cbanskya, was a native of Tr k^hasihi or Taxi- ! 
la, the capital of the Western l^anjab ; and it 


was in that country that Chandra Gupta first 
established himself by the complete expul- 
sion of the Greek troops left by Alexander, 
— Justin. XV. 4.—“ Auctor Uhertatis Sandro^ 
coitus faeratJ^ It would appear that the 
Greek colonists in the Panjab had first been 
placed under Philip, while the civil adminis- 
tration of the country remained in the hands 
of its native princes, Taxilcs and Porus. Af- 
terwards, on the murder of Philip by the 
mercenary soldiers, Alexander /'Anabasis vi, 
2, viij directed Eudemos and T'axiles to govern 
the country until he should send another 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they 
continued to retain the charge ; for after 
Alexander’s death in B. C. Eudemos., con- 
trived to make himself master of the country 
by the treacherous assassination of king 
; Porus. f Diodor ous xix., 5J. Some few years 
later, in b. c. 317, he marched to the assis - 
ance of Euinenes, with 3,000 infantry and 
5,000 cavalry, and no less than 120 elephants. 
With this force he performed good service at 
the battle of Gabiene. But his continued 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity not 
to be neglected ; and their liberty was fully 
asserted by the expulsion of the Greek troops 
and the slaughter of their chiefs, — Juslin. xv. 
4 — “ Frfjcfactos ejns occidcraf^ ; again Molt- 
enti dcinde helium adverstts prmfactos Alexan- 
dri. Chandra Gupta was the leader of this 
national movement, which ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab. 
Justin attributes his success to the assistance 
of banditti; Justin xv. 4. — Contractis latro- 
nibus Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit.^^ 
But in this Colonel Cunningham thinks he has 
been misled by a very natural mistake ; for 
the Arattas, who were the dominant people 
of the Eastern Panjab, are never mentioned 
in the Mahablrarata without b(?mg called rob- 
bers, — Lassen, Pentapot Indira. — Aratti 
profectolatronesP and “ Bcitiri (af rones.'** Tlie 
Sanskrit name is Arasijtni. iLe kingless,” 
which is 2 )rc'’crved in liie* Ailiais*;.' r;;’ Arrian, 
who jdares them on the Kiivi. 'ikiey wore the 
republican defenders of t:hing:vl:v, or Sakala, a 
fact which points to theiv San-krit name of 
Arashtra, or kingiess.” Lut though their 
power was then coulined to the c ist ::ra Pan- 
jab, the people themselves luul once spread 
over the whole country — I Id Jiiicii ilU quiiii 
* ‘Ai i/)i ,scdcs .sniit Aratf(n'n!n.*' — Lassen^ 
Pentapot ludlca, from the lilakabharat. They 
were known by the several names of Bahika., 
Jarttika, raid Takka ; cd' whieli the last would 
ajiiicar to liavo hecii their true appellation ; 
for their old capital of 'J'nrdia or lakhi-sila, 
was known to the Givt ks of Alexander ; 
and the people themselves still exist in 
considerable numbers in the Punjab hills. 
Tlio anc^ni extent of their ^iower is 



CHANDRAGUPTA. 


CHANGA DEVA. 


proved by the present prevalence of their 
alphabetical characters, which, under the 
name of Takri,. or Takniy are now used 
by all ihe Hindus of Kashmir and the north- 
ern mountains, from Simla and Subalhu to 
Kabul and Bamiyan. On these grounds Ma- 
jor Cunningham identifies the banditti of Jus- 
tin, with the TahkaSy or original inhabitants 
of the Panjab, and assigns to them the honour 
of delivering their native land from the thral- 
dom of a foreign yoke. This event occurred 
most probably about 31 G B. C., or shortly 
after the march of Eudemos to the assistance 
of Eumercs. It was followed immediately 
by the conquest of Gangetic India, Justin 
XV. iv., and in 316 B. C., the rule of Chan- 
dra Gupta was acknowdedged over the whole 
northern peninsula, from the Indus to the 
mouths of the Ganges The authorities dif- 
fer as to the length of Chandra Gupta’s 
reign, Avhich some make thirty -four years, 
and others only twenty-four. The Maha- 
wanso gives thirty-four years, the Dipawauso 
and the Vayu Purana gives only twenty- four 
years. Tliis diflezonee may, perhaps, have 
originated in two distinct reckonings of the 
date of his accession, the one party counting 
from the death of Nanda Mahapadma, in B. 
C. 325, and the other party from the con- 
quest of India, in B. C. 315. Some assump- 
tion of this kind is clearly necessary to re- 
concile the different authorities, unless, in- 
deed, wc take the only alternative of adopt- 
ing the one and of rejecting tlie other. At 
this period the capital of India was Patalijm-^ 
tra or Palibothra, which was situated on the 
Ganges y at the junction of the KrTanalmu or 
Alaos River. The former name has already 
been identified with the Sanskrit Iliranya- 
bdhu an epithet which has been applied both 
to the Gandak and to the Son. But the lat- 
ter name can only refer to the lU le-an of the 
Chinese travellers, which was to the north of 
the Ganges, and was therefore undoubtedly 
the Gandak. Indeed, this river still joins 
the Ganges immediately opposite to Patna 
— that is, “ the city,” or metropolis, as its 
proper name (Patana) implies ; the junction 
[)f the Son is some nine or ten miles above 
Patna. But as tliere is good reason for be- 
lieving that the Son once joined the Ganges 
at Bakipur or Hankipur, immediately above 
Patna, it is quite possible that the Errana- 
boas may have been intended for the Son, 
and the Alaos for the Gandak. According 
.0 Megasthenes, Palibothra was eighty stadia, 
}V nearly ^dne miles in length ; and fifteen 
Uadia, or one mile and two-thirds in breadth, 
-t was surrounded with a deep ditch, and 
vas enclosed by lofty wooden walls, pierced 
vith loop-holes for the discharge of arrows. 
Arrian, Indica x. and Strabo xv. both quoting 


Megasthenes. Towards the close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander’s suc- 
cessors were at peace with each other, the 
great Seleukos, having consolidated his own 
dominions, turned his arms towards the East, 
with the intention of recovering the Indian 
provinces of Alexander. — See the Bhilsa Topes, 
Cunningham, p. from 87 to 91. Chandra- 
gupta married a daughter of Seleucus, He 
was cotemporary with Alexander the Great 
and grandfather of Asoka. See Sandra- 
cottus. 

CHANDRA Vans A, or Indu vansa or 
Lunar Race reigned in Antarveda and Kasi 
but afterwards in Magadha (Beliar) and In- 
draprashtha (Delhi). In this dynasty is in- 
cluded the kings of Kasi (Benares), the Line 


of Puru and the Line of Yadu. 

Atri Muni. 

Soma Lunus, the Moon 

Biiddh Mercury, married Ha, 

daughter of the Sun. 
Alias or l*ururavas. 

Ayu Kings of Kasi, descended 

from him. 

Nahusha .... Devanahusha, Dionysos, 
Bacchus \Vd.) 

Yayati Father of Puru and Yadu. 


Synehrunisms of the Solar and Lunar Race. 
Ton. 

Buddha of the Lunar Ilac(?s married Ila, 
the sister of Ikshwaku. s 1. Tod. 

Harischandra, s. 1. colemporary of Parasu- 
rarna of lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasurama, 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founded Kanouj. 

In the line of Puru occurs Hastin, who 
built Hastinapur, and Yichitravirya. — Tho- 
mas^ Prinsep' s Indian Antigulties. 

CHANDRA Y A N. A, a Hindu penance, 
which consists in the sinner, or devotee eat- 
ing for a whole mMath no more than thrice 
eighty mouthsful of wild grains, as he hap- 
pens to meet with them, keeping his organs 
in subjection.” The reward of this is attain- 
ing the same abode as Chandra, the regent 
of the Moon : and it absolves a Brahman 
from sin of slaughtering a thousand small 
animals which have bones, or of boneless ani- 
mals enough to fill a cart ; and it is also the 
common penance for killing a Sudra, a Hindu 
of the fourth or servile class. — Coleman, p. 
92. 

CHANDRIE. Hind. Calonyction Rox- 
burghii. 

CHANEL, Rus. Hops. 

CHANGA DEVA. The equipage of this 
Hindu devotee was a tiger, but other holy 
men have adopted the tiger as a vehicle. A 
pious personage of this description was re- 
ported to have visited Sri ranga-patan, (the 
city of Sri Ranga, or Mahadeva, commonly 



CHAPRASI. 
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Seringapatam), about the year 1797, and, al- 
though a Hindu, to have heen hospitably in- 
vited by the late Tippoo Sultan. He was at- 
tended by ten disciples, and declined the 
royal civilities, saying, a tree was sufficient 
shelter for him. Cffianga Deva was of that 
class which Pandits call Yugsaddan or Yiig- 
brashat, or Yug Vyasa, who, by extraordi- 
narily pious pains, obtain miraculous longe- 
vity : they prolong their existence, it is hy- 
perbolically said to some hundreds of years. 
— Colem.an^ p, 426. 

CH.aNGA GUDDA. Tel. Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

CHANG ALA also KOSTOM. Tel. Put- 
chuch 

CHANGEABLE ROSE. Hibiscus muta- 
bilis 

CllANGLO, a Tibetan Race, a branch of 
the Lhopa of Butan, but smaller, less mus- 
cular, and darker skinned (Changlo, Tibetan 
black) than the ordinary L’hopa with a deep 
Isabelline tint. 

CHANKEE. Mal. Cloves. 

CHANKEE. Malay. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus. 

CIIANK SHELLS of CEYLON, are the . 
Turbinella rapa. Chunks, are alluded to iii 
('osmos Indicopleustes, and they are alluded 
to by Abu Zaid in Voyages Arabes, showing 
that so early as the 6th century this shell 
was fished for. The fishery until a few years 
ago, continued a Government royalty. They 
are Patty and Pajel or short and pointed 
headed, and Wallampory or right hand 
Chunks. 

CHANLA-TIJRAI. Hind. Luffa. 

CHANSUHENA. Malealum. Syn. of 
Bauhinia tomentosa. 

CHAN-YO on CHAN-YU. Chin. Dios- 
corea batatas. 

CHAOLMOOGRA, also PETARCURA. 
Hind Chaulmoogra odorata. 

CHAON. See Canis 

CHAP. Hind. An impression from a 
stamp or seal, from the verb Chapna, to 
stamp or seal. The ('hinese chop, is a stamp- 
ed permit, hence also the Hindustani Chapa- 
kliana, a printing press, 

CHAPADA OB CHOPADA. Sumatkan. 
Syn. of fruit of Artocarpus integrifolia. 

('HAPANGU. Maleal. Syn. of Ctesal- 
pinia sappan. 

CHAPEAUX. Fr. Hats. 

CHAPEL ISLAND, called by the Chinese 
Tung-ting-seu, is in lat, 24® 10’ N, long. 
118® 13^’ E. on the S. E. coast of China. — 
Ilorshurgh, 

CHAP-KA-MOM. Hind. Sealing Wax. 

CHAPLASHA, Hind, Syn. of Artocar- 
pus chaplasha. 

CHAPRASI. Hikd. a Messenger, from 


Cliiipra.?, Hind, Badge, because all mes.sen- 

gers wear a belt across their shoulders, with 
a (brass) badge. 

CHAR, ALSO CHAR-CHAROLI : Mar. 
Syn. of Buchanania latifolia. 

CHARAN DASI, a sect of Vaishnava 
Hindus who worship Krishna and Radha, 
founded by Charan Das who lived in the 
reign of the second Alimgir and was a mer- 
chant of the Dhusar tribe, a resident of 
Delhi. His followers are both clerical and 
secular. At Delhi, is the Samadh or monu- 
ment of the founder. — Wilson. 

CHARa-PUPPU. Hind. Syn. ofBucha- 
nania latifolia. 

CHARaTI. Sans. lonidium suffrutico- 
sum. 

CHARAYUM. Tam. Syn. of Arrack. 

CHARBON DE BOIS Fb. Charcoal. 

CII ARBON DE TERRE. Fb. Coal. 

CHARD. Fb Beet. See Chenopodiacese. 

' CHARDO A CARDER. Fb. Teasel 

CHARJ. Beno. Otis Bengalensis. 

CHARKINA. Maleal. Syn. of Boerha- 
nia diffusa. 

CHAR-KHANEH. Hind. Chequered 
muslin. 

(TIARKII PUJA. Hind. Tapper, Tam. 
and Tel. A barbarous ordeal, still common 
among the lower classes and low castes of 
Hindoos of India, where, by self inflicted 
wounds or being suspended in the air by 
hooks passed through the back, individuals 
hope to expiate their sins. 

CHARMING DENDROBIUM. Dendro- 
bium formosum. 

CHARMO, also CHUMRA. Gnz. Hind. 
Leather. 

CHARMS, Taveez. Arab. Hind. Pebs. 
Charms, of some kind or other, are of almost 
general use amogst the Mahomedans of south- 
ern Asia, the most revered being verses of ttm 
Koran, worn as amulets. 

CHAR-MUGHZ. Pebs. also GIRDI- 
GHAN : JOUZ I-ROOMI. Pebs. Juglans 
regia. Walnuts. 

(/HARONS, Rajpoot priests. 

CHARTA. Lat. P^per. 

CHARUL.alsoCHIRONJI. Hind. See 
Chaurapuppu. 

CHARULI. Hind. Chirongia sapida. 

CHAKUM. Mal. Soda. 

CHARU M AMIDI. Tel. Syn. of Bucha- 
nania laiifolia. 

CHASA also APAYNUM. Sans. Opium. 

(CHASTE TREE, 3 Leaved. Eng. Syn. 
of Vitex trifolia. — Linn. 

CHASTE TREE, 5 Leaved. Eng. Syn. 
of Vitex negundo. — Linn. 

CHATEAU-MARGAUX. Fr. A kind 
of Claret. 

CHATEE, — Cv)rchorus olitorius. 
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CHATIX. Beng. Alstonia scholaris. 

CHATTA-PAT. Licuala peltata. 

CHATU—? Gunny. 

CHAUBE. Tukk. Coffee. . 

CHAUGHAN, a game of Tibet, resembl- 
ing hockey, but played on horse back. 

CHAUK. Fr. Quick lime. 

CHAULARAYA, Nep. Borax. 

CHAULMOOGRA. See Flacourtiacege. 
The Chaulmoogra odorata of Rox. or Gyno- 
cardia odorata, is referred by Lindley to the 
natural order Pangiaceoc, which by some is 
considered a section of Papayacem. The 
seeds are sold in the bazaars in India at about 
13^. 4^/. per cwt. The tree is poisonous, but 
the seeds yield by expression a bland fixed oil 
having a peculiar smell and taste. The seeds 
are used by the natives of India in various 
cutaneous diseases. For this purpose they 
are beaten up with ghee or clarified butter 
and applied to the diseased cutaneous sur- 
face. The expressed oil is prized in the treat- 
ment of leprosy in India. The surfaces of 
the ulcers are dressed with the oil, while a 
six grain pill of the seed is given three times 
a day. The dose of the latter is gradually 
increased to twice the original quantity. The 
expressed oil is sometimes given internally in 
doses of 5 or 6 minims. Too large doses are 
apt to produce nausea and vomiting. The 
Chaulmoogra is also prized by the Chinese. — 
Ed, New Phil, Mag. No. 6 of April 1856, 
p. 353. Chaulmoogra seed of India, hy Charles 
Murchison, M, D. M, R, C. P, L. 

CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA. 


Chaulmoogra. Pbrs. | Indian and Cashm. 

Chaulmoogra, and Petarkura, are the names 
of this tree and of the drug hereafter men- 
tioned, which it furnishes. It is indigenous 
in the Silhet district, where it grows to a 
large size, equalling the largest mango trees. 
When full grown it may be compared to the 
great maple, or sycamore, Acer pseudo-plaia- 
nus. It blossoms in April and May, and the 
seed ripens about the close of the year ; when 
the fruit is gathered, the seed is carefully 
taken out, dried, and sold to the native deal- 
ers in drugs, at about five rupees the raaund 
of eighty-four pounds. The seeds of this 
tree, called Chaulmoogree or Petarkura by the 
natives, are employed by them in the cure of 
cutaneous disorders. When freed from the 
integuinents, they are beat up with clarified 
butter, into a soft mass, and in this state ap- 
plied thrice a day to the parts affected. 
Roxburgh's Flora Indica, Vol, III. w. 836 
CHAl LMOOGR A OINTMENT. See 
Chaulmoogra odorata. 

CHAUTTY. See Gum. 
CHAUVESOURIS. See Cheiroptera. 
CHAUVRE. Fr, Hemp. 

CHAUX. Fr. Lime. 


CHAVELA. Mat. Sorghum rulgare. 

CHAWUL. HiNn. Duk. Syn. of husk- 
ed grain of Oryza sativa. — Linn, 

CHAYA. Bi:ng. .dfirua lanata. 

CHAY ROOT. Dyes. 

CHAYRUKA. Maleal. Syn. of Cap- 
paris Heyneana. 

CHEBULIC MYROBALAN. See Myro- 
balan. Har. 

CHECHUA. Gond. or SUNKUR. Gond. 

I Syn. of Acacia odoratissima. 

CHEDUBA, a moderately high island ex- 
I tending from lat. 18® 40’ to 18® 56’ N. its 
I greatest breadth being almost 15 miles. The 
tides are irregular, but at full and change 
I high water occurs at j past 9 o’clock. This 
volcanic island lies off Arracan, and is about 
1,760 feet high, it was lifted 10 feet up 100 
years ago. Hallstead gives an account of it, 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. x. 350. — Hors* 
burgh, J)r, Buist. 

CHEDL’LU. Tel. White ants. Termites. 

CHEEL. Hind, also CHEER. Hind. 
Pinus longifolia. 

CHEELOO NUTEEYA. Beng. Ama- 
rantus polygon oidea. 

CHEEMPIRI KUTTA. Tel. Broom 

grass. 

CHEEP. Guz. Hini>. and Pers. Mother 
of pearl shell. 

CHEERA MELLA. Hind. Phyllanthus 
longifolius. 

CHEERI, also KUTAJA. Sans. Wrigh- 
tia antidysenterica. 

CHEERI. Sans. Mimusops hexandra. 

CHEERONGI, on SARAPUPPOO 
NOONAY OIL. Anglo. Tel. See Chirongia 
.sapida, or Buchanania latifolia, also Oil. 

CHEERONJI, OR CHAROOLI KA TEL. 
Hind. See Cheerongi oil. 

CHEER, also SULLAH, also SURUL, 
also THAUSA. Hind, Pinus longifolia. 

CHEIRANTHUS. See Wall flower. 

^ CHEIROMELES TORQUALUS. See 
Cheiroptera. 

CHEIROPTERA. See Galeopithecus. 

CHEIROPUS.. See Cheiroptera. 

GHEITUN, a Brahmin of Nuddea, who, 
in the beginning of the 16th century, introdu- 
ced the reforms of Ramanund into Bengal. 

CHELANTHE PATTE. Maleal, Syn. 
of Bark of Thespesia populnea. 

CHELBENAH. Greek. Galbanura. 

CHELIFER, a genus of tiny, tailless scor- 
pions, of which there are three species known in 
Ceylon, Ch. librorum and Ch.oblongus, Temp, 
and Ch. Acaroides, Herman, which prey on 
the insects that infest books. See Bane, — An- 
other genus of insects is the Lepisma, the 
fish insect, genus, and called so by Fabricius 
from its fish-like scales, tiny silvery creatures 
which feast on the acari and soft bodied in- 
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sects that infest books. There have only been 
two species described viz. the L niveo-fasci- 
atus and L. niger. Temp. It has 6 legs. — 
See Bane. 

CHELKA DUDUGA. Tel. Unona dis- 
color. 

CHELLU. Tam. Termites. 

CHELONIA CAOUANA. See Chelonia. 

CHELONOPHAGL Sec Chelonia. 

CHEMBAGA MOTTU. Maleal. Syn. 
of Michelia Rheedii. 

CHEMBU NARINGI. Maleal. Syn. of 
Intiignfera enneaphylla. 

CHEM-MARUM. Mal. Amoora (aglaia) 
rohituka. 

CHEMOODU. Tel. Euphorbia cuttea- 
Aundu. See Cutteamundoo. 

CHEMPAKAM. Mal. Syn. of Michelia 
champa6ti. — Linn. 

CHENA. Guz. Cicer arietinum. 

CHEN A CULTIVATION. Anglo— 
Cyngh. In Ceylon, patches of forest, burned, 
cleared and cultivated for two or three years 
and then abandoned, and allowed to become 
forest lands again. — Tennant. 

CllENAB river is formed of the Chandra 
and the Bhai^a which give the Sanskrit name. 
Ptolemy called it Sindabal, but the Greek 
historians of Alexander called it Akesines. 
The Chandra and Bagha rise on opposite 
sides of the Lara Lacha pass in lat. 32® 45^ 
N. and long. V7® 22’ E. — Cunningham. 

CHENCHALA KURA. Tel. Syn. of 
Achyranthes polygonoides. 

CHENDAMALY ALUBEEYUM. Sans. 
Civet. 

CHENDANA. Bbng. Hind. Tel. Pte- 
rocarpus santalinus. 

CHENDANA NUNiFL Tkl. Oil of San- 
talum album. 

CHENDANUM. Tam. Sandal wood. 
Santalum album. 

CHENDI. Guz. Hind. Rags. 

CHENDU PHOOL. Hind. Flower of 
Parkia biglandulosa. 

CHENDURUKU ENE. Tam. Saf- 
flower Oil. See Oil. Carthamus tinctorius. 

CHEND-POTLA. Tel. Syn. of Trico- 
santhcs cucumerina. — Linn^ 

CHENDREE ob TOONG. Duk. Rottle- 
ra tinctoria. 

CHENDURAPA CHETTU. Tel. Rot- 
tlera tinctoria. 

CHENDURU. Tam. Carthamus tincto- 
rius. SaffloAver. ' 

CHENE. Fb. Bark of Quercus. 

CHENEE-KAM. Guz. Hind. Porce- 
lain. Earthenware. 

CHENEVI. Fb. Hemp Seed. 

CHENI. Tel. Syn. of Oryza sativa. — j 
Linn. I 


CHENNA. Hind. Syn. of Cicer arie- 
I tinum. — Linn. 

i CHENOPODIUM ALBUM. See Cheno- 
podium. Chenopodiaceae. 

I CHENOPODIUM LACINIATUM. See 

! Chenopodium. Chenopodiaceaj. 

: CHEiNOPODIUM OLIDUM. See Che- 

I nopodium. Chenopodiacete. 

1 CHENOPODIUM QUINOA. See Gra- 

I minacem. 

I CHENOPODIUM VIRIDE. ^ Fb. See 

I Chenopodium. 

I CHEPANG, Haiyu and Kusundu, three 
I uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell amid the 
! dense forests of the central region of Nepal, 
I to the westward of the great valley ; they 
j dwell in scanty numbers and nearly in a 
j state of nature. They have no apparent 
affinity with the civilized races of that coun- 
try, but live in huts made of the branches 
of trees, on wild fruits and the produce of 
the chase. The Chepang arc slight, but not 
actually deformed though with large bellies. 
Mr. Hodgson says they are of Mongol des- 
cent. Their language is akin to the Lhopas. 
The Chepang, Haiyu, and Kusunda, seem to 
belong to the Rawat group of frontier popula- 
tions. They arc named by Mr. Hodgson the 
Durre, Denwar and Bramho, which Mr. La- 
tham believes to be the same as Tharu, 
Dhungur and possibly Kawi, but more likely, 
Dher, Dhungar and Brahman They occupy 
the districts where the soil is moist, the air 
hot and the effluvia miasmatic. Nothing is 
known of their language. — Latham. 

CHEPATL Hind. Wheaten Cakes made 
of wheaten flour and water or milk and 
baked on the girdle. They form the princi- 
ple article of diet of the Hindoos of North- 
Avestern India and of the Rajput races. 

CHEVICUM. Maleal. Syn. of Piper 
nigrum. 

CHEPU-NARINGI. Tam. Syn. of Indi- 
gofera enneaphylla. — Linn. 

CHEPU-TATAKO. Tel. Asarabacca. 
CHERAKBN. Jav. Croton seed. 
CHERAMBOLA. Port. Cicca disticha. 
qHERAMELLA, ob HARRl-PHAL. 
Bbng. Cicca disticha. 

CHEREMIN. Malay. Cicca disticha, 
CHERIBON, OB CHERIMAI MOUN- 
TAIN, in lat. 6® 54J’ S. and long. 108® 28^’ 
E. in the North of Java, is 10,323 feet high. 
— Horshurgh. 

CHERIKER BODI. Tel. Syn. of Sac- 
charum officinarum. — Linn. 

c?HERlVELU. Tel. Syn. of Hedyotis 
umbellata. — Linn. 

CHEROOKA. Tel. Saccharum officina- 
rum. 

CHEROOPU, also CHUPATU. Tam. 
Shoes. 
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CHIBH. 


CHIMPANZEE. 


CHERSYDRUS. See Hydiiuce. 

CHERT. See Quartz. 

CHERU. Can. Marking: nut. 

CHERUCHIMDA. Mal. Syn. of Sola- 
num indicum. — Linn. 

CHERRU PINAKOTTE. Can. Malbal. 
Calophyllum calaba. 

CHERU PINNAY. Tam. Syn. of Calo- 
phyllum apurium Cboiay. 

CHERRA GADAN. Tel. Syn. of Indi- 
gofera enneaphylla. — Linn. 

CHERRAPOONJI, in the Cawi hills. 
The climate of this is suited for asanitorium. 
It is 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Colonel Watson described it in Bl. As. Trans. 
1834, vol. iii. 25. Fall of rain at this place, 
amounts to 600 inches. The average fall for 
August 200 inches. In 1841, 264 inches fell ; 
occasionally 20 inches fall in twenty-four 
hours. — Bl. As. Trans. 1844, voL xiii. 614. — 
Dr. Blast's Catalogue. 

CHERRU N arrange. Malealum. 
Citrus Hur’intium. 

CHERRU PINNACOTTAY. See Oil. 

CHERRU POlUR. Mal. Phascolus ra- 
diatus. 

CHERRY COAL. See Coal. 

CHERRY LAUREL. See Ciunamomum. 
Cerasus. j 

CHERRY-STONE OIL. Oil of Prunus | 
cerasus. ! 

CHESNEY, General, nn OiDoer of the j 
R. yal Efigineers, wlio in the years 1835, ' 
1836, and 1837, conducted tlie Expedition 
for the Survey of the rivers Euphrates and 
'i’igris, under the orders of tlie British Go- 
vernment. 

CHESNUT, CHINA. Southwellia halan- 
ghas. j 

CHETAKUM KUllUA. Tel. Chickras- | 
hia tabularis. i 

CHETIA. See Dehgopa, I 

C H E T R 1 Y A, commonly pronounced 
k^hetri, in the Hindu ca.stes, comprises rajas, 
or princes, and soldiers : all the other tribes, 
however, furnish soldiers ; and, indeed, prin- * 
ces too, if the ambitious individual can effect 
it. “ The natural duties of the Chetriya are 
bravery, glory, fortitude, rectitude, not to flee 
from the field, generosity, and princely con- 
duct.” — Gita, ih. 

CHETTIAR, the social distinctive term, 
applied to the Teling Vesya caste, in south- 
ern India. i 

CHEVIKAM, Malay. Piper nigrum. 

CHELNAKA. Sans. Cicer arietinum. 

CHHOD-TEN, an offering to the deity, a 
Buddhist temple. — See Buddha. 

CHIA KAI. Maleal. Syn. of pods of Mi- 
mosa abstergens. Acaciaconcinna. 

CHIBH. ^ A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 


but little reclaimed from barbarism either by 
Hindu or Mahomedan conquerors. 

CHIC A COLE, a town in the northern 
Circars, on the Eastern side of the Peninsula 
of India. 

CHI-CHIA, Hind, also PUDMA, Hind. 
also PURPINJA, Hind. Syn. of Junipe- 
rus communis. 

CHICHINGA also CHICHUNDA. Hind. 
Trichosanthes anguina. 

CHICHONDA. Duk. ok CHICHUNDA. 
Hind. Trichosanthes anguina. 

CHICKRASSA. Hind. Swietenia chick- 
raassa. « 

CHICKRASSA SWIETENIA. Syn. of 
Chickrassia tabularis. See Furniture, also 
Chittagong wood. 

CHICORY, Cicliorium intybiis. See Cof- 
fee. 

CHICUDA. Can. Pliaseolus max. 

CHI FEES, D R APEAUX , Dili LI ;i :S . 
Fji. Rags. 

CHllDRON CHANDANA, also MA- 
LAY A. T A. Sans. Sandal wood. 

CHIK. Tam. A screen made of rattans, 
suspended outside of verandahs, in India, to 
keep olF the glare of the sun’s rays. 

CHl-KAL 'Vdl. Acacia concinna. 

CHIKMAK. Hind. Flint, ;.hc flint of a 
gun. 

CHIKRASSI. Benc 4. Syn. f Chickras- 
sia tabularis. 

CHIKULDAH HILLS, in hi. 21 ® N. and 
long- 77® E. See Sanatorium 

CHILAN. Hind. From C dlna, Hind. 
to go, a way bill, of the post otHce, &c. A. 
list of contents ; a clearance. 

CHIL BINJ KA JllAll, Hind. Strych- 
nos potatorum. 

CHILBINJ KA PIIAL. Duk. Fruit of 
Strychnos potatorum. 

CHILBINJ KI LAKIII. Hind. Wood 
of Strychnos potatorum. 

CHILGHOZA. Hind. Finns Gerardiana, 

CHILI STRAWBERRY. Strawberry. 

CHILKA LAKE, a marine lagoon in the 
Ganjam and Cuttack districts on the north 
western side of the Bay of Bengal, 

CHILLA GADA, also GRASUGADA. 
Tel. Syn, of Batatas edulis. 

CHILLA GINJA. Tel. Strychnos pota- 
torum. ^ 

CHILLIES. Eng. See Capsicum. Cay- 
enne. Capsicum annuum. 

CHILLIMILLI. Tel. Cicca disticha 

CHLLOOR— ? Cffisalpinia sepiaria. 

CHILLY. Eno. Syn. of Capsicum frutes- 

CHILON. Hikd. Popultts ciliata. 

CHILOSCYLLIUM. See Squalid®. 

CHIMPANZEE. See Simiad®. 
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CHINESE. 

CHIMONANTHUS. See Edgworlhia chry- 
Bantha 

CHIMA-PUNJL Maleal. Syn. of Co- 
chloepermum gossypium. — Z). C. 

CHINBROY ASPARAGUS. Eng. Syn. 
Asparagus sarmentosus. 

CHINCAGLIO. It. Hardware. 

CHIN-CHOU. Chin. Gracillaria tenax. 

CHINESE. The Chinese, like all the’ na- 
tives of the .north-east of Asia, reckon their 
time by cycles of 60 years, and give a differ- 
ent name to each year of the cycle. Chinese 
and Japanese chronology, become authentic 
in B. C. 1027, when Si-tl\p-too Nantoo Chy- 
kia (Sakya Muni) was born. Sakya became 
eminent in B, C. 999, the eighth year of Aja- 
taswara of Magadha, and B. C. 949, Sakya, 
or Buddha (Fo), attained Nirvana (died). 

Japan, The J apanese monarchy commenc- 
ed in B. C. 660. 

In 551, Confucius, was born in the King- 
dom of Lori. 

The Tsin dynasty of China, commenced in 
B. C. 212. — Prinsep^s Antiquities by Thomas. 
The Chinese, like the Egyptians seem to have 
migrated from the original seat, prior to the 
flood of Noah, of which neither race have 
any tradition. According to Bunsen, the 
following is the chronological arrangement 
of the dynasties. The history and imperial 
chronology commence with Yu. 


Name 

Dynasty. 

Dura- 

tion 

Years. 

Begin- 

ning 

B. C. 

Remarks. 

1 Hia 

432 

1991 

Yu first lilmperor. 

2 Shang. . . 

509 

1559 

28 reigns in fif- 

3 TsheUjlst 

551 to 

1050 

teen generations. 
The 12th king was 

eleven 

479 


You Yang his 6 th 

reigns. 

4 Tain. .... 

1 

j 

255 to 

255 

year ’vvas in B. 
C. 776; Confu- 
cius lived in this 
dynasty, and he 
recorded the ob- 
servations of the 
Solar Eclipses 
from 481 B. C, 
upwards to 720. 

5 Han 

207 

«. C. 

B. C. ’ 



206 to 
A. D. 
264 

20G to 
A. D. 
264 

— Bunsen. 


The Chinese have annexed all the neigh- 
bouring parts of their territory, from the 
Mantshus and Mongols. The predominating 
color of the skin of the Chines^ is yellow, 
but yellow thrown and sometimes a maroon 


CHINESE VARNISH TREE. 

tint occur. The face is broad and flat ; 
cheek bones projecting, irides black ; eyes 
oblique : beard scanty, stature above that of 
the Malay and Tibetan, below that of the 
European. The dynasty is Mongol and the 
army Mantshu, and furnishes Mantshu sol- 
diers in Mongolia, Tibet, and Kumaon. The 
Mongols and Chinese have scanty beards. 
Of all the border countries, the Anamitic 
language is the nearest to Chinese, next to 
the Malays this people are the most formi- 
dable pirates of the eastern seas. The sea- 
coast people are skilful and enterprising, 
with that self-reliance which enables na- 
tions to emigrate, and we find them sw'arm- 
ing in the Malay ports, colonies in Singa- 
pore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and num- 
bers in Australia, West Indies, Sandwich 
Islands and California, but they are not set- 
tlers, only forming temporary connections, 
sending all their savings and looking forward 
to return to their native land.— des- 
criptive Ethnology. 

CHINA-ALLA. Cyng. China root. 

CHIN-AMAM-PATCHA-ARISE. Tam. 
Syn. of Euphorbia thymifolia. — Linn. 

CHINA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 

CHINA COTTONS. See Cotton. 

CHINA ROOT. See Dyes. 

CHINA GRASS. Boehmeria nivea. 

CHINA GRASS CLOTH. See Grass cloth. 

CHINAKARIJM. Cyng, Alum. 

CHINA MATS. See Mats. 

CHINANGI. Tel. Syn. of Lagerstraemia 
parviflofa. — Roxh. 

CHINA ROSE. Eng. Syn. of Hibiscus 
rosa sinensis. — Linn. 

CHINA RUBRA. See Cinchona. 

CHINA SPELTER. See Tutenague 

CHINA WARp]. See Ceramic manufac- 
tures. 

CHINA- WORTEL. Dux. China root. 

CHINA-WORZEL. Ger. China root. 

CHINA YELLOW ROSE. See Rosa, 

CHINESE ARBOR VITiE. See Ever- 
greens. 

CHINESE CINNAMON. Cinnamum 
aromaticura. See Cassia. 

CHINESE CASSIA. See Cassia bark. 

CHINESE CHESNUT. See Castanea. 

CHINESE DATES. See Ilex serrata. 
Diospyros kaki. 

CHINESE DYES. See Dyes- 

CHINESE FIR. See Evergreens. 

CHINESE FLAX. See China grass. Rheea. 

CHINESE OLIVE. See Olive. 

CHINESE BAMBOO PAPER. See Paper. 

CHINESE PINE. See Dryandra cordata. 

CHINESE RAMI. See Corchorus olitorius. 

CHINESE RHUBARB. See Rhubarb. 

CHINESE VARNISH TREE. See Dyes. 
Varnished ware of China. 
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CHIllAETA. 


CHITA. 


CHINESE YAM. Dioscorea batatas. 

CHINGHAE OR CHINHAE, in lat. 29® 
57^* N. long. 121® 43|’ E. is the maritime 
town of the river Yung or Ningpo. The city 
of Ningpo is about 10 miles from the river’s 
harbour. Chinghae is a heen or city of the 
third class. — Horshttrgh, 

CHINGIZ- KHAN, was a Mongol. He 
organized, directed and controlled armies, 
which he sent forth under captains. His 
grandson Kublai khan, conquered China, but 
by A. D. 1367, the native dynasty of the Ming 
had succeeded that of the Yuan. 

CHIN GO PANMAllI. The Tibetan name 
of Mount Everest. 

CHINGKAU. 8ee Simiadie. 

CHINI KALA.BUNDA. Tjsl. Aloe li- 

toralis. 

CHINKAS — ? See Cyperacese. 

CHINNA KIMMEDY, a district in the 
North Eastern parts of the Madras Presiden- 
cy, inhabited by Khond races, who until lately 
practiced human sacrifices, the victims being 
styled Meriah. The rite is supposed to be 
now suppressed. 

CHINNA NKllUDI, Tel. See Neeroodi. 

CHINNA-KALIVl PANDOO. Tel. Ca- 
rissa spinarum. 

CHINNU MUSTXJKA, in Hindu idolatry, 
is a form of Parvati as Kali, and, possibly, is 
the sacti of Siva, in the form of Kapali. She 
is described as a naked woman with a neck- 
lace of skulls. Her head is almost severed 
from her body, and her blood is spouting into 
her mouth. In two of her hands she holds a 
sword and a skull. In a note on this subject, 
in Mr. Ward’s work, it is stated that this 
goddess was so insatiate of blood, that not 
being able at one lime to obtain enough of 
that of the giants, she cut her own throat to 
supply herself therewith. — Cole, Myth, Hind, 
p. 94. 

CHINO. It. Kino. 

CHiNSURAH CHEROOTS. See Che- 
roots, 

CHINT. Guz. Hind, Pers. Chintz, 

CHINTA CHETTU. Tel. Tree of Ta- 
marindus indica 

CHINTA-PANDU. Tel. Fruit of Ta- 
marind tree. 

CHIODI, CHIOVI, AGUTI. It. Nails. 

CHIOCOCCA JAVANICA. Chiococca. 

CHIRAETA also CHIRETTA also 
KRIAT. Beng. Duk, Hind. Agathotes 
chirayta. Ophelia elegans, Adenema hys* 
sopifrlia. Andrographis paniculata, Exa- 
cum tetragonum, Chironia centauroides and 
other plants. Dr. Cleghorn was frequent- 
ly struck with the evident dissimilarity be- 
tween bundles of Chiretta as received through 
the Commissariat at different stations in the 
Madras Preisidency and although the stalk 


when chewed possessed the characteristic 
quality of pure bitterness and exhibited the 
many seeded capsule, the tetragonal stem and 
opposite sessile exstipulate leaves, by which 
the Gentian family is recognised, he could not 
help thinking that the supplies furnished on 
indent contained several distinct plants. The 
collection of native drugs brought together at 
the time of the Madra.^ Exhibition of 1855, 
furnished an opportunity of testing the accu- 
racy of his previous opinion. The properties 
of the Indian species of Gentianaccm with the 
exception of two or three of ihe Himalayan 
ones, do not seem to have been at all investi- 
gated. After a diligent search in the medical 
literature of India he found not a single no- 
tice of their therapeutic action although the 
remarkable property of bitterness exists in 
the four genera Exacum, Ophelia and Ade- 
nema as well as in all the indigenous species 
met witli. — On ihe Varieties of Chiretta used 
in India. Ihj Hugh Cleyhoni, M.l). Madras 
Medical Service. 

CMIHACH KA TEL. Hind. Lamp oil, 
in Southern India, oil of large seeded Ricinus 
communis. 

CHlRAKUllA. Tel. Amarantus polygo- 
noides. 

CHIllATAKA. Sans. Agathotes chir- 
ayta. 

CHIRAYIT GENTIAN. Anglo. H ind. 
Agathotes chirayta. See Chiraeta. 

(::H1RETTA purple. Eno. Syn. of 

Ex ft c m t e t r a go n u m . — Roxb . 

CHIRIKI. Sans. Syn. of Fruit of Bucha- 
nania latifolia. 

CHIRONIA CENTAUROIDES. See Chi- 
retta. 

CHIHONJ. Hind. Chirongia sapida. 

CHIRONJL Beng. Syn. of Fruit of Bu- 
chanania latifolia. 

CHIKONGIA SAPIDA. Buck. Syn. of 
Buchanania latifolia. See Cheerongi ; also Oil. 

CHIRU DEKHU. Tam. Syn. of Clero- 
dendron serraturn. Blume. See Gunta baringa. 

CHIRUNGE, (red dye.) See Dyes. 

CHIRUTA-ITA. Tel. Syn, of Pho 0 ni.x 
farin i f e ra. — lloxh . 

CHISEL-HANDLE TREE. See Dalber- 
gia. 

CHITA. Hind. Plumbago rosea. 

CHITA. Hind. Syn. of Plumbago Zey- 

laTiiPD - T 

CHIT-AMi’nDALU NUNA. Tel. Oil 
of small seeded Ricinus communis. 

CHITA-RATHI. Maleal. Syn. of Al- 
pinia racemosa. 

CHITA. The hunting Chita, or Fells juba- 
ta, is carried near to the herd of deer in a 
cart, from which it is slipped. It first walks 
towards the antelope, with its tail straighten- 
ed and slightly raised, the hackle on its 
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shoulder erect, its head depressed, and iU eye 
intently fixed on its prey, which does not as 
yet perceive him. As the antilope moves, the 
Chita does the same, first trotting, then can- 
tering after it, and when the prey starts off, 
the Chita makes a rush to which the speed 
of a race horse is for the moment much infe- 
rior, The Chitas that bound or spring on their 
game, are not so much esteemed as those which 
run it fairly down. The Chita if it miss its 
first aim, stops and gives up the chase, walks 
about for a few minutes in great rage, after 
which it again submits to its keepers. It al- 
ways singles out the biggest buck of the 
herd. Some leap on the neck, others hold 
it by the throat till the animal is stifled, keep- 
ing the hind feet on the horns to secure itself 
from injury. 

CHITAS. Port. Ciiintz. 

CHITE ANKALU. Tex. Syn. of Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria, — R. Br, 

CHITES also ZARAZA. Sp. Chintz. 

CHITKA also CAUCHUN. Beng. Bau- 
hinia acuminata. 

CHITRA. Beng. Syn. of Plumbago Zey- 
lanira. Linn. Also Plumbago rosea. 

CHITRA INDICA. See Chelonia. 

CHITRAKA. 'i'EL. Limonia pentagyna. 

CHITRA MULUM. Tam. Syn. of Plum- 
bago Zeylanica. — Linn. 

CHITRA VANl. Sans. Plumbago Eu- 
ropaja, 

CHITTAGONG or ISLAMABAD, in 
lat. 22*^ 20’ N. long. 91® 61’ E. is the prin- 
cipal town on the Chitagong coast, 3® 30' 
East of Fort William. It is a place of con- 
siderable trade, with a marine yard where 
ships are built ; and good sail cloth is manu- 
factured. The Chittagong wood f Chichrassia 
tahularis) is more used at Madras in the mak- 
ing of furniture than other woods. It is light 
cheap and durable. Wild coffee grows 
abundantly in the Chittagong hills. This 
fact was noticed not many years after the 
establishment of the English factory there. 
It may have been introduced by the Portu- 
guese, but we have no evidence of the fact, 
hut the shrub is capable of reaching its high- 
est perfection in that soil. The cultivated 
coffee of Chittagong is supposed to be of 
excellent quality. 

CHITTA AMADUM. Tel. Castor Oil. 

CHITTAGONG FIBRE. See Aroosha. 

CHITTAGONG WOOD. Eng. Swietenia 
chickrassa. Syn. of Chickrassia tahularis. See 
Furniture. 

CHITTA HARALU. See Hurala. 

CHITTAH. Hind. A note, a letter. 

CHITTA MANAK ENNE. Tam. Castor 
Oil. 

CHIT.AMINDIALU NUN^, Tei,. Bi- 
cinus communis. See Oil. 


CjaOITUNYA. 

CHITTA-RATTA. Mal. Alpinia ga- 
langa. 

CHITTI FIBRE. See Jetee. 

GHITTOOR DULLA. Saks. Marailea 
quaHrifolia. 

CHITTRA MOLUM also KODIVELI and 
SHENCODI-VELI. Tam. Plumbago rosea. 

CHITTURMOL. Ddk. Plumbago rosea, 
also of P. Zeylanica. — Linn. 

CHITULIA. See Hydridse. 

CHITZ. Mae. Syn. of Tamarindus indica. 

CHIV-AN AMELPODI. Maleal. Syn. 
i of Ophioxylon serpentinum. — Linn. _ 

I CHHATAK, Hind, from che six and 
: tika, mark. An Indian weight. 

I CHLOBTS CHATAJA: BUM AG A—? 
Cotton. 

CHLJEB. Rirs. Corn. 

CHLORANTHACEiE. See Chloranthus. 

CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. See Sodii 
, Chloric! urn. 

: CHLOROPHYLLE. See Cannabis sa- 

tiva. 

i CHLOROXYLON DUPADA. Ham. Syn. 
of Vateria indica. See Resins, Dammer. 

CHLORURE DE SODIUM. Fr. See 
Souii chloridum. 

CHOB-CHINI. Guz. Hind. Smilax 
China, China root. 

CHOBS — ? Campanula edulis. 

CHOCOLADE. Dux. Chocolate. 

CHOCOLAT. Fr. Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE. Port. Sp. Chocolate. 
See Cacao : Cocoa. 

CHOHAN. The Chohan or Chahuman, 
one of the Agnicula tribe?, which formed a 
dynasty that reigned at Ajmir and Dihli, and 
afterwards at Kotah and Bundi, Ajipala one 
of this dynasr.y founded Ajmir in A. D. 145 
and in A. D. 684, it was lost to the Mahome- 
dans, by Dola Rai. A. D. 77. Harihara Rai 
defeated Subaktegin .— Aniiqnitiea 
by Thomas., p. 248. 

CHOITUNYA, was the founder of the sect 
of Gosaees, Mr. Ward describes him as an 
almost naked mendicant, painted yellow. His 
father resided in Nudeya ; at the age of 44, 
he appears to have had a divine call, and em- 
braced a life of mendicity. The Gosaees, his 
followers, perform the ceremonials of marri- 
age, and other rites among themselves. They 
will also, contrary to the usual custom of 
the Hindus, dissolve a marriage with aS much 
facility, on an application from the parties. 
The Gosaees observe none of the Hindu fes*. 
tivals except those of Krishna ; but the anni- 
versaries of the deaths of their founders are 
observed as such. They do not, says Mr. 
Ward, reject the mythology, or the ceremo- 
nies of the Hindus, but they believe that 
those of Huree (Krishna) only, are necessary. 
) The sect is said to be daily increasing On 
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CHOTA JAM. 


CHUKA-TIPUTTl. 


the nights of their festivals the initiating in- 
cantation, or some similar exclamations, may 
be heard resounding through ' the streets of 
Calcutta : Huree, Krishna ; Huree, Krishna ; 
Krishna, Krishna ; Huree, Huree ; Huree, 
Ram ; Huree, Ram ; Ram, Ram, Huree, Hu- 
ree.’' — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 240. *Se€ Chai-^ 
tanya., also Cheitun. 

CHOKA. Duk. Syn. of Piper nigrum. 
— Linn. 

CHOLA. The country of the Rajas of Cho- 
la (Chola mandeloor, Coromandel) included 
the country now called the Carnatic below the 
Ghats, hodie Tanjore. The capitals were, in 
Ptolemy’s time, Arcot : then Wariur near Tri- 
chinopoly : next Kumbhakona, and lastly Tan- 
jore. — Prmsep^s Anliynilies by IViotnas., p. 279. 
This ancient dynasty, whose capitals were 
at Conjeveram, Wariur, Combaconum, Gan- 
gondaram and Tanjore, seem to have been 
in power prior to the Christian era. — See 
Coromandel. 

CHOLAl RHAJI.Gttz. See Moolay keeray. 

CHOLl. Duk. Syu. of Portulaca quad- 
rifida. — Rojh. Linn^ 

CHOLUM. I’am. Sorghum vulgare. 

CHONKMORPHA ANTIDYSENTERI- 
CA. Don. Syn. of Holarrhena antidysen- 
tericH. — Wail. 

CHOJNG, an infusion or fermented liquor, 
made by the Lhopas of BiUan, from w’heat 
barley or rice, which is boiled and strained, 
afterwards one ball, size of a nutmeg, to each 
pound of grain, of the blossom of the Caca- 
iia Saracenica (Bakka) is crumbled and 
strewed over the grain. It is then pressed 
into baskets lined with leaves. To use it, a por- 
tion of the digested mass is put into a ve8.sel, 
boiling water poured over it and infused. 
It is now the Chong and is a grateful be- 
verage, slightly acid and not powerfully al- 
coholic. 

CHOPDI. Guz. Books. 

CHORA Guz. Dolichos catiany. 

CHORl AJUAN. Duk, Syn. of Seeds 
of Cleome viscosa. 

CHORA KANTA. Hind. Syn. of An- 
dropogon aciculatus. 

CHOR KULLl. Hind. Soymida febrifuga. 
CHOROLl KI BHAJI. Duk. Portulaca 
quadrifida. 

CHOSA. Sans. Papaver somniferum. 
CHOTA AL KA PAT. Duk. Morinda 
umbellata leaves. 

CHOTA CHAND. Beng. Hind. Ophi- 
oxylor serpentlnum. 

CHOTA CHIRAYTA. Hind. Cicendia 
hyssopifolia. See Chiretta, Adenema byssopi- 
folium. 

CHOTA QUL KHAIRU. See Khabaji. 
CHOTA JAM. Beng. Eugenia caryo- 
phillifolia. 


CHOTA KARUNDE. Duk. Carissa spi- 
nariim. 

CHOTA KOKRUN. Beng. Syn. of Ver- 
nonia cinerert. Less. 

CHOTA-KUNWAR. Duic. Aloe lito- 
ralis. 

CHOTA OKRA. Hind. Syn. of Z<tpania 
nocliflora. — Linn. 

CHOTA PENDALTI. Duk. Diosco- 
rea aculeatu. 

CHOTA SUNDHI. Beng. Syn. of Nyra- 
phaea edulis. — D. C. 

CHOTI. Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 

CHOTI MEGILA. Hind. See Jute. 

GHOOTI-ELACHI. Hind. Elettaria car- 
damomum. 

CHOTI MAI. Hind. Galls of Tamarix 
orientalis. 

CHOTO PHUTIKA. Beng. Syn. of Os- 
beckia sspera. Blume. 

CHOU DE BRESIL—? Caladium escu- 
lentum. 

CHOUK — ? See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

CHOUK MARM. Tam. Syn. of Casuarina 

muricata. — lioxb. 

CHOIJL, in lat. 18° 32’ N. long. 72'’ 

54’ E. is 5 miles S. of Colaba. 

CHOVANNA MANDARI. Maleal. 
Syn. of Bauhinia variegata. 

CHOW CHOW, or Nine Islands in the 
Canton River, about 4 miles N. E. of Macao, 
are a group which lie contiguous to each 
other. 

CHOWLI. Duk Portulaca quadrifida. 

C H O U 8 U T II SUTOON. See Chousufc 
Khumbeh. 

CHOW-YU CHIN. Dioscorea batatas. 

CHOY-UOOT. See Chayroot. 

CHUBIRI. Mae. Chillies. 

CHUDRA KANTA KARL Beng. Syn. . 
of Solanum Jacquini. — Willd. 

CHUHA, a people occupying a district 
of same name, on the river Hub, which falls 
into the sea at Cape Mouze. They are said 
to be of Sumrah or of Brahui origin. 

CHUHARA. Hind. Apricot. 

CHUH-HWANG. Chin. Tabasheer. 

CHUKKA KI BHAJI. Duk. Rumex ve- 
sicarius. 

CHUKMAK. Guz. Hind. Flints. 

CHUKOTARA. Hind. Duk. Citrus de- 
cumana. 

CHUKA. See Chsk : chuk. 

CHUKAIKA, AMBASHTA, AMILKA. 
Sans. Oxalis corniculata. 

CHUKA KI BINJ. Hind. Rumex ace- 
losa. 

CHUKAN PALLAM. Tam. Bryonia 

CHUKA. Guz. Rice. 

CHUKA. Mal. Vinegar. 

CHUKA -TIPUTTI. Beng. Oxalis 
corniculata. 
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CHUNAMBU. 


CHURI KI BHAJI. 


CHULAI. Hind- Spinacia tetrandra. 

CHULI. Hind. Purslane. 

CHUNDEKIA, oe SOONDEKIA. Tam. 
Solanum pubescens. 

CHUNE. Maleal. 8yn. of Catharto- 
carpuR fistula. — Roxh, 

CHUNNU. Tel. Chunam. 

CHURURE KAI. Tam. Cucurbita lage- 
naria. Calabash. 

CHURMA. Malay. Phsenix dactylifera. 

CHUPURI-ALU. Dioscorea globosa. 

CHUTA Hind. Cigars. 

CHU-KIANG, OE PEARL RIVER, di- 
sembogues after a course of 500 miles in 
length. As it passes Canton, it divides into 
two branches, which, embracing the island 
of Honan and the Flat islands, re-unite 
below the Flat islands to form the true Pearl 
river, which flows on in a broad stream, re- 
ceives many tributaries, and finally empties 
itself by many mouths into the sea, below the 
Bogue Forts. It drains 150,000 square miles. 
The channels are narrow but most of them 
are navigable by boats to all the large towns 
in the provinces of Kwang-tung and Kiangsi. 

CHULCHULIKKA, LICHEN OF. See 
Dyes. 

CHULI. Beng. Hind. Syn. of Villarsia 
indica. Vent. 

CHU, OE CHU-MA, OE TCHOU MA. 
Chin. Boohmeria nivea. See China-grass. 
Rheea. 

CHUMANG, a low or out caste race in 
the non Bhot districts of Kunawar with dark 
skins. The people of the lower hills call 
them Koli, and the Rampur people, Chumars. 
They till the soil and weave. 

CHUMBARA. Mar Syn. of Prerana 
tomentosa. 

CHUMBO, Poet. Lead. 

CHUMDUIHind oeCHAMDUI.Hind. 
Syn. of Santalum album. — Linn. 

CHUMERRRI, a lake in Ladak 

CHUM GUDHUL. Hind. See Cheirop- 
tera. 

CHUMBI SAG. Hind. Amarantus po- 
lygamus, 

CHUMPA properly CHAMPA oe 
CHAMPAKA. Beng. Syn. of Michelia 
champaka. — Linn, 

CHUMPE KA PHUL. Dux. Flower of 
Michelia champaca. 

CHUMPA NUTIA, (VARVAL.) Beng. 
Amarantus polygamus. 

CHUMRA OE CHAMRA. Hind. Skins. 

CHUMUK OE CHAMAK PUTHUR. 
Guz. Hind. Loadstone. 

CHUNA. Beng. Syn. of Cicer Eriete- 
num. — Linn, 

CHUNAM, CHUNA. Guz. Hind. An- 
OX. 0 -H 1 ND. Quick lime. 

CHUNAMBU. Tam. Quick lime, Chunam. 


CHUN CO A. Can. See Mutii. 

CHUNDAO. Hind oe CHUNDUL oe 
CHANDAL. * Hind. Lepuranda saccadora. 
Syn. of Antiaris saccidora. 

CHUNDU LAL oe CHANDU LAL, a 
Khetri of Northern India, who long held the 
office of Dewan of Hyderabad, 

CHUNDRA MULA. Beng. Kmmpferia 
galanga. 

CHUNDRUS OR CHANDRAS. Guz. 
Hind. Copal. 

CHUNDUN or.CHANDAN. Mar. Syn. 
of Santalum album. 

CHUN DUN A SUN. See Corchorus oli- 
torius. 

CHUNDUNA OR CHANDANA. Buk. 
Also GHUNDASARU. Buk. Santalum 
album. 

V CHUNBANA PASJUM ENNE. Tam. 
See Oil. 

CHUNBANA ENNE or CHANDANA 
ENNE. Tam. Sandal wood^^Oil. Oil of 
Santalum album. 

CHUNG. Lep. See Limbu. 

CHUNGAL. Guz. Hind. Verdigris. 

CHUNG CHOW. One of the outer is- 
lands of the Canton river, 5 miles N. |'W. 
of Lin-ting, and near the S. E. part of Lan- 
toa. — Ilorshuryh, 

CHUNGUR. A wande ing houseless races 
in the Punjab, probably the same as the 
Chinganeli of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, 
the Spanish Gitano, and the English Gipsy. 
About Delhi, the race is called Kunjur, a 
word which in the Punjab properly implies a 
courtesan or dancing girl. See Zingarro. 

CHUNIUM — ? Conium maculatum. 

CHUNNI MARUM. Tam. Acalypha be- 
tulina. 

CHUOLAI. Hind. See Moole Eire. 

CHUPPATI or CHAPATI KI BHAJI. 
Buk. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

CHUPPU. Tel. A Slipper. A Shoe. 

CHUPRI ALU. Beng. and Hind. Syn. 
of Dioscorea globosa. — Roxh. 

CHUPTA-LAC. Buk. Guz. and Hind. 
Shell lac. 

CHUR. In the Punjab, are the sweeper 
caste, many of whom have become followers 
of Nanuk, and are commonly called Run- 
gretha Sikhs or Muzhubi Sikhs. 

CHUR. Hind. Beng. The shifting allu- 
vial deposits of a great river, are so called in 
Bengal. — Yule's Embassy, p, 26. 

CHUR, one of the spurs of the Himalay- 
as, which is 12,600 feet in height, 

CHURA. Beng. Syn. of Xyris indica. — 
Linn, 

CHURBI. Guz. CHARBL Hind. Tallow. 

CHURL Hind. Guz. Knives. 

CHURI KI BHAJI. Buk. Syn. of Ama- 
rantus Campestris. — Linn, 
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CHUNAMBU. 


CHURI KI BHAJI. 


CHULAI. Hind. Spinacia tetrandra. 

CHULI. Hind. Purslane. 

CHUNDEKIA, or SOONDEKIA. Tam. 
Solanum pubescens. 

CHUNE. Maleal, Syn. of Catharto- 
carpus fistula. — Roxh, 

CHUNNU. Tel. Chunam. 

CHURURE KAI. Tam. Cucurbita lage- 
naria. Calabash. 

CHURMA. Malay. Phsenix dactylifera. 

CHUPURI-ALU. Dioscorea giobosa. 

CHUTA Hind. Cigars. 

CHU-KIANG, OR PEARL RIVER, di- 
sembogues after a course of 500 miles in 
length. As it passes Canton, it divides into 
two branches, which, embracing the island 
of Honan and the Flat islands, re-unite 
below the Flat islands to form the true Peail 
river, which flows on in a broad stream, re- 
ceives many tributaries, and finally empties 
itself by many mouths into the sea, below the 
Rogue Forts. It drains 150,000 square miles. 
The channels are narrow but most of them 
are navigable by boats to all the large towns 
in the provinces of Kwang-tung and Kiangai. 

CHULCHULIFRA, LICHEN OF. See 
Dyes. 

CHULI. Reno. Hind. Syn. of Villarsia 
indica. Vent. 

CHU, OK CHU-MA, OR TCHOU MA. 
CiiiN. Bochmeria nivea. See China-grass. 
Rheea. 

CHUMANG, a low or out caste race in 
the non Bhot districts of Kunawar with dark 
skins. The people of the lower hills call 
them Koli, and the Rampur people, Chumars. 
They till the soil and weave. 

CHUMBARA. Mar Syn. of Prcmna 
tomentOvSa. 

OHUMBO. Port. Lead. 

CHUMDUI Hind or CHAMDUI. Hind. 
Syn. of Santalurn album. — Linn, 

CHUMERKRI, a lake in Ladak 

CHUMGUDHUL. Hind. See Cheirop- 
tera. 

CHUMBI sag. Hind. Amarantus po- 
lygamus, 

CHUMPA properly CHAMPA or 
CHAMPAKA. Beng. Syn. of Michelia 
champaka. — Linn, 

CHUMPE KA PHUL. Duk. Flower of 
Michelia champaca. 

CHUMPA NUTIA, (VARVAL.) Beng. 
Amarantus polygamus. 

CHUMRA OR CHAMRA. Hind. Skins. 
CHUMUK OR CHAMAK PUTHUR. 
Guz. Hind. Loadstone. 

CHUNA. Beng. Syn. of Cicer ariete- 
num. — Linn, 

CHUNAM, CHUNA. Guz. Htnd. An- 
glo-Hind. Quick lime. 

CHUNAMBU. Tam. Quick lime, Chunam. 


CHUN CO A. Can. See Mutti. 

CHUNDAO. Hind or CHUNDUL or 
CHANDAL. ’ Hind. Lepuranda saccadora. 
Syn. of Antiaris saccidora. 

CHUNDU LAL or CHANDU LAL, a 
Khetri of Northern India, who long held the 
office of Dewan of Hyderabad. 

CHUNDRA MULA. Beng. Kmmpferia 
galanga. 

CHUNDRUS OR CHANDRAS. Guz. 
Hind. Copal. 

CHUNDUN or^CHANDAN. Mar. Syn. 
of Santalurn album. 

CHUNDUNA sun. See Corchorus oli- 
toriuH. 

(CHUNDUNA OR CHANDANA. Duk. 
Also GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santalurn 
album. 

^CHUNDANA PASJUM ENNE. Tam. 
See Oil. 

CHUNDANA ENNE or CHANDANA 
ENNE. Tam. Sandal wood Oil. Oil of 
Santalurn album. 

CHUNG. Lep. See Limbu. 

CHUNGAL. Guz. Hind. Verdigris. 

CHUNG CHOW. One of the outer is- 
lands of the Canton river, 5 miles N. |‘W. 
of Lin-ting, and near the S. E. part of Lan- 
toa. — llomburijh. 

CHUNGUR. A 'wando ing houseless races 
in the Punjab, probably the same as the 
Chinganeh of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, 
the Spanish Gitano, and the English Gipsy. 
About Delhi, the race is called Kunjur, a 
word which in the l^unjab properly implies a 
courtesan or dancing girl. See Zingarro. 

CHUNIUM — ? Conium maculatum. 

CHUNNl MARUM. Tam. Acalypha be- 
tulina. 

CHUOLAI. Hind. Sec Moole Kire. 

CHUPPATI OK CHAPATI KI BHAJI. 
Duk. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

CHUPPU. Tel. A Slipper. A Shoe. 

CHUPRI ALU. Beng. and Hind. Syn. 
of Dioscorea giobosa. — Roxh, 

CHUPTA-LAC. Duk. Guz. and Hind. 
Shell lac. 

CHUR. In the Punjab, are the sweeper 
caste, many of whom have become followers 
of Nanuk, and are commonly called Run- 
gretha Sikhs or Muzhubi Sikhs. 

CHUR. Hind. Beng. The shifting allu- 
vial deposits of a great river, are so called in 
Bengal. — Yule's Embassy, p, 26. 

CHUR, one of the spurs of the Himalay- 
as, which is 12,500 feet in height. 

CHURA. Beng. Syn. of Xyris indica. — 
Linn, 

CHURBI. Guz. CHARBI. Hind. Tallow. 

CHURI. Hind. Guz. Knives. 

CHURl KI BHAJI. Duk. Syn. of Ama- 
rantus Campestris. — Linn, 
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CHURM. P««/lK8aater. 
r CWJmVK 4 .M 0 CHUSMIQA. PitSta- 
Cassiipi^'absusa- "^'"V 

GmJSW^^AlBAH. Gxrz; H3t»D. Ab^ 
Cats eyeS';" 

CHXJTRI OE CHATRI. Qvi. '^p. 
XJmbrelJasw 

CHXJITS^OV Cein. Qaiijah. 

CHUXi-®. Gtrz. CHMrXi 
CHUyUNDG KODUVAfL MAi.EA.tv 
Syn/ of Plumbago rosea, ----iiimi. ^ 

CHYCHM. PlGtTPt. Cassia absus. 

CHRAN-KOTTA. MAtEAL. Syn. ofSa- 
mecarpus anacardium. 

CHRI ,KUTA J A. Sans* Connessi bark. 

CHRISTI AN IT Y. The Eas terh Churches 
believe that St. Thomas preached in Arabia 
Felix and Socotra, on his way to India, about 
A. D. 50, where he suffered martyrdom : and 
it is said that the rudiments of the religion 
of the cross were first implanted amongst the | 
Himyarites, by St. Bartholomew. It is also 1 
recorded that St. Pantenus was sent by ! 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, to preach i 
in Arabia Felix, and that there he found 
traces of St. Bartholomew, amongst others a 
copy of St. Mathew’s Gospel, written in the 
Hebrew character, which he brought away 
with him to Alexandria. In the reign of 
Tobba, son of Hassan, from A. D. 297 to 
A. D. 320, Christianity became more gener- 
ally known in Arabia, and extended to Abys- 
sinia, where the people, though surrounded 
by Mahbmedan and Pagan tribes, continue 
Christians till the present day. Subsequent- I 
ly, in A. D. 326, Frumentius, was elected by ; 
Athanasius, Bishop of the Indians, where 
he contributed much to the propagation of 
the Christian religion, but whether Arabia 
or Abyssinia was the scene of his labours, 
is disputed. In A. D. 342, Theophilus In- 
dus a native of Diu obtained permission to 
build churches in Yemen, one of which was 
erected in Aden. — Flayfair. 

CHRlSTlfil, Or; Turnbull, a distinguished 
member of the Madras Medical Service, who 
gave the first account of porcelain clay at 
Mangalore, in Bl. As. Trans, 1841, vol. x. 
part 2, 967. Also wrote on the Mineralogy 
and Geology of the Southern Mahratta Count- 
ry.— J/arf. Liu f^ans, vol. fu. 135; 452, whibh 
whs re-pfinted frpm Edin. Phil. Jfc— Instriid- 
tions for meteorblogista ; Obaevvation m and 
plan for, new instruments/ Ibid, vdllL 41. 
70.-— Observations on thfe geology of ;the 
derab^ Oquntry. Ibid, 1827, 79.-^See! 
of; in Edin. Phil. JI. vol. xv. 156, an^ Biogra- 
phical notice pft in Mad. Lit. Trata. vOl, xv 
150.— i>r-. BuUCs Votalogite, 

CHRISTIE; Colonel John, a distinguislr- 
ed soldier of the Bengal Army, who gave 
his name to the far-famed Christies horse. 








Attaihad-' 

the rafi^ pC jQolonel in 1 864, in 18^6, wga 
apppittie*d'';/;^drde^^^ to thb''’ ;€tue(m':;i:-in 
1867 he commanded the 

pore Wv&bn of Bengal, 

AfterwArda lhe B^righdes 

Berhah^ork more 

contihuons servieji in the Field. In 1 820; 
he eeryed at the seige and capture of 
Bhurtpore; for which he received a medal. 
He seryed> ^der Lord Keane and General 
Nott in the two Afehah campaigns, in com- 
mand of the 1 at Cavalry of Shah Shooja’s 
horse, which he himself had raised ♦ He was 
present at the occupation of Larkhana, Can- 
dahar, and pursuit of the Sirdars of Canda- 
har. He was present also at the storm and 
capture of Ghuzni and the capture of Kabul 
in 1839, and received a medal and the 3rd 
class Durani Order, and in 1840, accompani- 
ed Major Outramin pursuit of Dost Mahomed 
Khan across the Hindu Kosh, to Bamean^ 
He subsequently served with the Candahar 
Force under General Nott, and commanded 
the Cavalry on the 28th August 1 842, when 
the enemy was repulsed in an attack on the 
Rear Guard at Karez-i-Osman Khan. He 
was present also in the action at Gwine, 
when he captured one of the enemy’s guns, 
and was an actor in all the subsequent opera- 
tions, leading to the re-occupation*^o£ Ghuznl 
and Kabul : the storm and capture of Istalif, 
for which he received a medal, and in the 
retirement from Afghanistan through the 
Khpad Kabul and Ky bur passes. He waS; 
present also in the pwalior campaign, and 
at the battle of Puniar, for which he receiy- 
ed a Bronze Star. He served, also, with the 
Army of the Sutlej, and was present at 
the actions of Mudki, .Ferozshuhr, and Sa** 
braon, for which he received a medal, two 
clasps, and promotion to the rank of Brevet 
Major. He subsequently served throughout 
the Punjab campaign, including the passage 
of the Chenab, the battles of Chilianwma 
and Guzrat, And joined the pursuit of the 
Sikhs and Afghans by under Ma- 

jor General Sir Walter Gllilrt, receiving a 
medal, claSp and the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. It will thus be seen that.he had a 
continuous FiOld Service of 21 years, during 
which he commanded a Regiment of Cavalry 
in four period of i7yearSi 

embra^hjg;; an ;^a, w took place |he/; 
most impotent military events recorded in 
Indian history. In the amount , of 
and the efficient andjcreditab|e per^ 
of his duty, he ,wae 
soldier of the dej. waeid3a*0§Rhd 
tact and mahagement of Cavalry 

under his command, and of 

cavalry, regular or irregrilei eicellcd^^r 


in 



CrCENDU HY8S0P1?QMA. 

soldiery in discipline, and by few was it equal- 1 
led. As the crowning triumphs of this sol- 1 
dier, distinguished through a long career^ by 
his power to control and bend to his views 
the various races who serve in our ranks in 
the Empire of India, when, in 1869, discon- 
tent and a mutinous spirit occurred among 
the European soldiery, Colonel Christie w;a8 
employed to bring them into order, at Ber* 
hampore. 

CHRISTMAS FLOWER. Eng. Ghry- 
santhemum indicum. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, S*. of Java, is of 
a square form, about 9 miles each way. The 
body of the island is in lat, 10^ 34’ S. long. 
105® 83’ E. 

CHRISTOPHER, Captain W. of the In- 
clian Navy, died from a cannon-shot, received 
before Moollan, in 1849, Author of Memoir 
of the Maidive islands, in Bom. Qeo. Trans, 
re-print, vol. i. 64.— Account of Adam’s 
bridge and Ramiseram temple, in Ceylon 
Bom. Geo. Trans. 1844 — 1846, vol. vii. 
130.— Account of Haines river, and the ad- 
joining country. Ibid, vol. vi. 375. — On a 
voyage up the Indus and Sutlej. Ibid, vol. 
viii. 144. — Journal of ascent up the river 
Chenab. Ibid, Dr, Buist's Cata- 

logue, 

CHROMATE op IRON. Chrome iron ore. 

CHRONOLOGY. The only cycle in use 
among the Turanian races, in old India and 
Thibet, was that of 60 years, and in the form 
12 X 6. In the Chaldee chronology, a cycle 
of 60 X 10 years was employed (10 Sossi be- 
ing equivalent to one Saros,) and Josephus 
fityled the Epoch of 600 years which grew out 
of it, the great Patriarchal year. The earli- 
est Chinese chronology rests upon a conven- 
tional basis peculiar to itself, that of limiting 
the lunar year by a cycle of 600 years, which 
is common to the whole of Northern Asia and 
the Chaldeans and probably (as it is also met 
with in India) to the Bactrians also : this ba- 
sis is historical; The commuhication took 
place before the Chaldees invented the cycle ! 
of 600 years. The Chinese observation is 
based upon the use of the Babylonian. — Bun- 

CHRYSOBERYL. See Corundum. 

CHBYSOPOGON. See Andropogon aci- 
culaiis. 

GHRYSOPTILUS. Green Wood peckers. 
See Picidse. 

CIAMBELLOTTO. It. Camlet. 

CIBOTIUM BILLARDIERt. See Ferns. 

CICENDIA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Adans. 
Adenema hyssopifolia, Don 

. Chota Cheraita, Sind. 

plant is common in various parts of 

wern India, as at the mouth of the Adyar 

liWilhA environs nf M&draa. Tt ia verv 


CINNAMOMUM NtTIDUM. 

bitter, and much used by the Natives as a 
stomachic being also somewhaUaxative. See 
Chietta. 

CICHORIUM ENDIVIA. Endive. See 
Kasni ka jhar. 

CICHORIUM INTYB US. Chicory. 

CICUTA MACULATA. See Conium'ma- 
culatum. 

CICUTA VIROSA. See Conium macu- 
latum. 

CIDRE. Fr. Cider. 

CIDRO. It. Cider. 

CIGARS. See Cheroots. 

CINABERVEllMIllOEN. Dut. Cinna- 
bar. 

CINABRO. It. Sp. Cinnabar. 

CINCHONA. See Cedrela febrifuga. 

CINCHONACE.E. See China-Bark, 
Chiococca, Condaminea, Galiace®. 

. CINCHONA CONDAMINEA. See Cin- 
chona. 

CINCHONA LANCEOLATA. See Cin- 
chona. 

CINCHONA MICRANTHA. See Cin- 
chona. 

CINGALESE CRINUM. ENOf: (Sfihum 
zeylanicum. 

CINNABRE. Fr. Cinnabar. 

CINNABRIUM also HYDRARGIRI- 
BISULPHURETUM. Lat. Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM. See Cassia Bark, Cas- 
sia Buds. 

CINNAMOMUM ALBIPLORUM. See 
Cinnamomum, Laurus Cassia. 

CINNAMOMUM AROMATICUM. See 
Cinnamoi)[i^in» Cassia Bark, Cassia Buds. 

CINNAMOMUM CAMPHORA. Sec 
Camphor, 

CINNAMOMUM CHINENSE. See Cas- 
sia Buds, Cinnamomum aromaticum. 

CINNAMOMUM CULILAWAN. See 
Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM DUBIUM. See Cinna- 
momum. 

CINNAMOMUM DULCE. See Cinna- 
momum. 

CINNAMOMUM EUCALYPTOIDES . 
See Cinnamomum aromaticum. Cinnamo- 
raum iners. 

CINNAMOMUM INERS. See Cassia, 
Cassia Bark, Cinnamomum. 

^ CINNAMOMUM JAVANICUM. See 
Cinnamomum, 

CINNAMOMUM KAIMI8. See Cinnamo- 
mum. 

CINNAMOMUM LOUREIRII. See Cin- 
namomum. 

CINNAMOMUM MULTIFLOBUM. See 
Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM. See Cinna- 
momum. Cinnambmum iners. 



CINNAMON TUBE. 

CINNAMOMXJM OBTUSIFOLIUM. See 
Cmnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM OVALIFOLIUM. See 
Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM PERPETUO-FLOK- 
KNS. See Cinnatnomum. 

CINNAMOMUM RECURVATUM, See 
Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM RUBRUM. See Cinna- 
momum. 

CINNAMOMUM SINTOE. See Cinnamo- 
mum. 

CINNAMOMUM TAMALA. See Cinna- 
momum. 

CINNOMOMUM VERUM. See Cinna- 
mon. 

CINNAMOMUM VILLOSUM. See Cin- 
namomum. 

CINNAMOMUM XANTHONBURON. 
See Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. See 
Cinnamon, Cinnamomum. 

CINNAMON, Sir. J. E. Tennant informs 
US (vol. 2,'p. 162,) that little information re- 
garding this product, can be added to that 
given by Valentyn, during the time of the 
r^'^tch, and of Percival and Corinder under 
the li^itish, by the late Henry Marshall, and 
by Mr. F. Capper, The following was the 
export of Cinnamon and Cassia from Ceylon 
to England. 
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Cinnamon. 

Year. 

Cassia. 




1 

rtj • 


Quantity 

Average 

I 

1 

P.»W 

Average 

imported 

price in 


OJ 

price in 

from Cey- 

London. 


« S 

London. 

Ion. lbs. 

Per lb. 


O 1 
e a."® ! 

Per lb. 




« jot 

s 


1 



cy.B 1 



s. d. 



s. d. 

452,039 

5 1 

! 1841 

1,262,154 

0 lOi 

408,211 

2 9 

1 1846 

950,255 

0 

733,781 

2 10 

1850 

763,916 

0 io| 

784,284 

1 3| 

1865 j 

454,925 

1 l| 

877,647 

1 6 

1856 

615,703 

0 111 

887,959 

1 6 

I 1857 

1 

766,691 

0 


See Cassia bark^ also Laurus cinnaniomum. 
f ^NilAMON STONE. In Ceylon, this is 
found around Matura, and at Belligam, a 
few miles east from Point de Qalle, See 
Corundum, Garnet. 

CINN AMON TREE. Ciiulainomum Zey- 
lagicttm. 


CI8TE ALSO LADENIFERE. 

CINTADESEDA. Sp. I^ibbon* 
CINTRA OR ANGE. See Citrus auran* 
tium. . 

CIOCCOLATA. It. Chocolate. 
CIPOLLA, It. Onion. 

CIRE. Fn. Wax. 

CIRE A CACHETER. Fr. Sealing Wax. 
CIRE D'ESPAGNE. Fr. Sealing Wax, 
CIRCUMCISION. Khax.ya.Pers. Hind. 
Sontan Hind. This rite is practiced amongst 
all the Jewish people and all Mahomedans. 
The prescribed time is in infancy, though 
the poverty of the parents and other circum- 
stances sometimes retard its performance. 
It is performed with some ceremonial and in 
presence of the friends of the family. Amongst 
the people in the gulf of Carpentaria, all the 
males before the age of 12 or 14 years undergo 
this rite. This custom is not derived from the 
Macassars, the latter affirming that it existed 
previous to the commencement of their in- 
tercourse with the coast. Indeed this singu- 
lar custom is not confined to the tribes o! 
the North-west horn of the Gulph of Car- 
pentaria. Flinders observed a case upon the 
Wellesley Islands, and the custom is also 
prevalent amongst the natives of certain 
part of the south coast of Australia. It 
will be difficult, perhaps impossible, to dis- 
cover now the origin of this custom. Mr. Earl 
observes that a peculiar formation prevails 
among the aborigines of this part of Austra- 
lia, and also of the adjacent coast of New 
Guinea, which renders the practice exceeding- 
ly conducive to comfort and health. — Mr, 
Earl^ in the Ethnographical Library^ Vol. 1. 

CISSAMPELOS DISCOLOR. Wal. Syn. 
of Clypea Burmanni. — W. and A, 
CISSAMPELOS CAAPEBA. See Parei- 
ra brava. 

CISSAMPELOS CONVOLVULACEA. 
See Pereira brava. 

CISSAMPELOS GLABRA. See Pareira 
brava, 

CISSAMPELOS HERNANDIFOLIA. 
See Pareira brava. % 

CISSAMPELOS HEXANDRA. See Pa- 
reira brava. 

CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA. See Pareira 
brava. 

CISSAMPELOS TETRANDRA. See Pa- 
reira brava. 

CISSUS ARBOREA. Forsk. Syn. of 
Salvadora persica. — Linn, 

CISSUS aUADRANGULARIS. Wall. 
Syn . of Vitisquadrangularis . — Wall, 

CISSUS SETOSUS. Roxb. Syn. Of Vi- 
ti8BetOB&,—Wall, 

CISTACE-dB. SeeCistus. 

CISTB also LADENlFERBi F. Lada- 
num, or Labdanum. 
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CISTICOLA CURSiTANa, Franklin, tke 
Grass warbler of Ceylon. C. Scbsenicola, 
Bonap. That from Algiers is undistinguisb*- 
able from Indian specimens, unless it be that 
the average size is rather larger, and the 
Mack predominates more upon the crowiii 
If procured in India, this Algerian specimen 
would scarcely be remarked even as a slight 
variety. — Mr, Blythes Report. 

CI8TUDO AMBOINENSIS. SeeChelonia. 

CISTUDO DENTATA. See Gbelonia. 

CISTUDO TRIFASCIATA. See Chelonia. 

CISTUS. See Evergreens. 

CISTUS CRETICUS. See Ladanum. or 
Labdanum. 

CITA-MERDU. Mal. Menispermum cor- 
difolium. 

CITRINE MYROBALAN. See Myroba- 
Ian. Terminalia citrina. 

CITRON. Citrus medica. See Citrus Umo- 
num. 

CITRONE. Ger Limes. 

CITRONELLA GRASS. See Citronella 
oil. 

OITRONIER. Fr. Limes. 

CITRULLUS. See Gucurbitaceee, Gourds. 

CITRULLUS, on CUCUMIS COLOCYN- 
TPIIS. See Colocynth. 

CITRULLUS CUCURBITA. See Melon. 

CITRUS ACIDA. Roxb. Syn. of Citrus 
bergamia, Risso. See Acid lime. 

CITRUS AURAN TIUM. Syn. of Citrus 
limonum. Risso. 

CITRUS BERGAMIA. Acid lime. 

CITRUS BIGARRADIA. See Citrus vul- 
garis. 

CITRUS LIMETTA. D. C. Syn. of Var. 
of Citrus bergamia. Risso. 

CITRUS LIMONUM. See Citrus acida. 

CITRUS MEDICA. Roxb. Syn. of Ci- 
trus lemonum. Kiss. 

CITRUS NOBILIS. Lour. Syn. of Ci- 
trus aurantium. — Linn, 

CITYSUS CAJAN, Linn, See Cajanus 
Jlndicus. 

CIVET CAT PERFUME. See Civet. 

CIVETTE. Fr. Civet. I 

CLADANTHUS ARABICUS. See Cla- j 
danthus. 

CLARIFIED BUTTER. See Ghee. 

CLATHRARIA. See Dracaena. 

CLAVILL08. 8p. Cloveg. j 

CLAVOS. Sp. Nail*. 

CLEARING NUT. Eno. Strychnos po- 
tatorum. 

CLEGHORNt Dr. Hugh. A medical of- 
ficer of the Madras Army, contributor to 
scientific journals of several articles on bo- 
tanical subjects. Conservator of forests at 
Hadras. 

CLEIDOTHCERUS. See Chamacea : Cha- 
nddee. 


CLEMATIS GOURIANA. See Clema- 
. tidese. 

CLEMATIS MAURITIANA. See Cle- 
matideae. 

CLEMATIS SINENSIS. See Clematide®. 

CLEMATIS VITULBA. See Clemati- 

CLEOME DODECANDRA. Linn. Syn. 
of Polanisia icosandra. — W, and A, 

CLBOME FELINA. Linn. Syn. of Po- 
lanisia felina.-— *Z). C, 

CLEOME ICOSANDRA. Linn. Syn. of 
Polanisia icosandra. — W, and A, 

CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA. Linn. Syn. 
of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. — D, C, See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

CLEOME VISCOSA. Linn. Syn. of Po- 
lanisia icosandra. — W, and A. 

CLERODENDRON. See double flowered 
Clerodendron. 

CLERODENDRO N MACROPHYL- 
LUM. Sills. Syn. of Clerodendron serra- 
tum, Blume. 

CLINQUAILLERIE also QUINCAIL- 
LERIE. Fr. Hardware. 

CLITOREA TERNATEA. Its flower is 
held to be sacred to Durga. See Karkakartam 
ver. 

CLOMPANBCERONG of Rumph. Ster- 
culia foetida. 

CLOUS. Fr. also CLOUS DE GIRO- 
FLE also GIROFLES. Fb. Cloves. 

CLOVE. See Caryophyllus aromaticus, 
Eugenia caryophyllifolium, also Myrtace®. 

CLOVE PINK. Dianthus caryophyllus. 

CLOVER. See Trifolium alexandrinum. 

CLUB MOSS. Lgcopodium. See Ferns. 

CLUB-WOOD. Ceisuarina muricata. 

CLUPEA PILCHARDUS, the Pilchard 
frequents the coast of Japan, in the latter 
part of the month of June and commence- 
ment of July. They are taken by the seine 
nets. When fresh, they are sweet and nu- 
tritious, but they are chiefly valued for their 
oil, to obtain which they are piled up in heaps 
for 24 hours, they are boiled for some time 
in suflicient water to prevent their burning 
and then ladled into strong square presses and 
the lever action of a lid presses out the oil. 
The oil after cleaning is used for lamps and 
the refuse for manure. 

CLUSIACEJE. See Clusia, Dipterace®, 
Guttifer®, Mangosteen* 

CLUTYA MONTANA. Syn. of Bride- 
lia montane. 

CLUTYA SPINOS A. Roxb. Syn. of Bri- 
delia spinosa. — Willd, 

CNBST18 MONADELPHA. Roureasoo- 
kurthunthi. 

COAL. Mergui, possesses valuable fields 
of coal. The beds are very extensive, ifrom 
nine to eighteen feet thick and about sixteen 
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COAL. 


COAL, 


feet from the surface. The principal mine in which the coal is there found is four feet 
is about ninety miles up the great Tenasse- thicky but only two feet nine inches of this 
rim river. It was at one time worked by Oo- coaly and the mineral is flaky and cracked 
vernment but did not prove remunerative, and jointed, the best layers of coal are about 
as is supposed, from want of management one foot three inches thick at the bottom of 
Coal, is found in the Manbhoom district, the bed. This coal is of a blazing character 
On Parisnath hill, at Hoseinabad or Hosunga- burning freely and rapidly, with a good blaze 
bad, at Bora-ghur, Cuttack, at Talcheer and but with the considerable ash of 27 per cent. 
Ungot: in the Nerbudda valley : at Kamrup A second locality is about five miles fur« 
in upper Assam, and Moradabad. In the ther north along the upper waters of the Ki« 
Damoodah valley and the adjacent cotintries buing stream, about five miles westward of 
of Bheerbhom and Poorooleah Behar. In the village of Thingadhau. The coal bed is 
the neighbourhood of Darjeling, at Bedjee- hve feet six inches thick, but the seam of 
gurh. In Tenasserim, — at Sneyg Kyong coal, which is flaky and woody is about three 
and Ooga-dong : Khyook Phyoo : Pesha- feet eight inches to four feet in depth. It 
war, Namsang, Naga Hills. At Kota on contains jet looking masses, and drops of re- 
the Godavery : in Sinde. Coal, occurs in se* sin, which flame brightly. The third locality 
veral parts of Tenasserim on the Great and lies about eight miles north-west of the vil- 
Little Tenasserim Rivers : on the Len-ya, at lage of Thingadhau being exposed in the 
Thyet-Myo. In Burma, this mineral is known Manda Kyoung or stream. It is flaky, but 
to occur at three separate localities, all lying hard, comj^ct and jetty with small imbedded 
westwards of the Irawadi at distances vary- lumps of ambery-looking, resinous matter, 
ing from fi.ve to seven miles of it. The most This coal is of better quality and more dura- 
southerly of these localities is about a mile ble, the roof is strong and the floor also good 
and a half west of the small village of Tern- and this unquestionably the most promising 
biung, where it crops out for about fifty of the three localities. — Oldham in Yules Em» 
yards, in the bank of a stream dipping to hassy^ p, 335. Writing on the subject of 
west 80®, and south 15®. Tlie black bed this mineral, the late Mr. Henry Pdddington 
gave the following Table of Analysis of Indian Coals ; continued from that by Mr» James Prinsep 
(in Vol, VIL of BL As* Soc. Journal^ p. 197 J to the close of VoL XIX, for 1850 ; a^id includiny 
Dt\ McClelland s Table in p, 73 of Coal Committee* s Report ^ No. II. The numbers are continuea 
from Mr. James Prinsep’s Table and there is added to the present one a column of. references to 
the Vol. and page of Journal of Coal Committee’s Reports, where the Analysis will bo found, and 
the name of the Analyst, where given. Mr. Prinsep’s Table, goes to No. 59 and 17 more Analyses 
are added of imported coals, numbered 1 to 17, so dia* he took 76 os his last No, 77, as the nrst. 



77 J. Vol. VII. Mergui, Jas, Prinsep. , Lignites sent by 

Page 706. l)r.Helfer,No.l. 

No.2. 

No.3. 

Do, ' do. Pitch Coal, do. do. 

No. 1. 

Pitch flaming coal 
and close grain- 
ed coke. 

Do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. No. 3. 

78 C. C. R, Part 1. Do. do. No. 4. 

Sec. VII. p. 5. Namreop Coal, No. 1. do. Very ligneous. . . 

79 No.2.do.^More compact Coal 

80 Page 12. Chilmaree, McC 

81 C. C. R. IV. Moulmein,Mr.Blundell 

Page 180. McC. .. .CannelCoal. 


1*256 10*0 56-7 36*0 7*3 

1*376 9*3 53*9 37*3 8*8 

1*391 7*3 38*6 48*8 17*6 

1-273 9*7 45-0 50*3 4*7 


1*280 8*2 48 9 46*7 4*4 

1*245 7*4 48*3 45*1 6*6 

1*251 7*6 48-2 48*7 3*1 

1*302 48*9 47*7 3-4 

1*244 .. 39*9 68*i 2*0 

1*392 .. 60 0t 40*9 5*1 

M77 42*8 54*6 2*6 


t Ijicluding water. 
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Number. 


COAL. 


COAL. 


Journal and Coal 
Committee Ee-| 
port. 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

07 

08 
99 

100 

101 

102 ’ 

103* 

» 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 


C. C. R. IV. 
P. 180, 


Locality and Analyst. 


Quality. 


Hooiig ; South of Ram- 
ree 6 miles, Captain' 

Bogle, McC Caking Coal . . 

Tproo Ghat, Assam,] 

Capt. Jenlcins, McC. Ditto. 

Palamow, Mirall, Mr.' 

Ty tier, McClelland . . ilatc Coal . . 
Palamow, do. McC. . . Slaty, Crop Coal . . 
Do. Singra,do. McC.. . Ditto. 

Mergui, Lt. Hutchin- 
son, McC Caking Coal excel-] 

lent 

Byrung Punjie,Sylhet ; 

Major Lister, McC . . Ditto. 

Do. variety, do. MoC . . Slaty, inferior 
Do. do. ‘McC. . . Surface Coal 
Do. a different sample,' 

do. McC Caking Coal 

Chuppra, on the Soane, 

Slate Coal, mixed. I 


nmpra, 
Mr.RavenshaWjMcCI 
Borneo, Capt. Johnston, 

McC 

jBorhath, Assam, Lieut, 
Strong, McC, 
Borhath, another bed, 
Lieut. Strong, McC. 




C. C. R. IV. 
P. 180. 


Cheduba, Arracan, Cap- 
tain Bogle, McC. . . Do. inferior 
iKhotaSingrowly, Capt. 

Wroughton, McC. . . Middling 
iJubbulpore, Dr. Spils- 

bur^^cC Excellent ... 

iNoarJDearee, the Soane,' 

Mr. RavenshaWjMcC Middling . . 
Quillimane, (Cape) S.' 

Africa, McC. . . Burface Coal 


Do. excellent , , 

Caking Coal, do... 

Cannel Coal,excel- 
lent 


Tavoy River, Mr. Blun-' 
dell, McC. 
Chittagong or Tipperah 
Hill, Mr. Sconce, McC 
|PetcheleeGulf,received 
through Capt. John 

ston, McC 

Doobrajepor, Mr. Jas. 

I Pontet, McC. . . . . 
IJeypore, Upper Assam, 
Mr. F. R. Hampton, 
McC. .. 

|Pulo Chermin, Borneo,! 

Marine Board, McC., 
iPulo Keng Arreng, 
Borneo, do. McC. . . 
Bikrampore, C a char, 
Capt. Guthrie, McC* 
Gudada River, Dhuba-* 
g, Mr. J. Bedford^ 


icC. 


jCannel Coal 
Good Slaty Coal . . 

Anthracite 
Inferior Slaty Coal| 

Superior . , 

Very superior 
Inferior 
Superior . , 

Inferior . . 


•f 

g 

fii 

crj 

§ 

0 

1 

1 

Ih loo Paets. 

Per cent, of Ash 
in Coke. 

© • 

II 

1 

-s 

■< 

1*32 

7*6 

36* 

49* 

15 


1*8 


40* 

65* 

5 


1*26 

7*6 

44* 

60* 

6 


1*48 


32* 

58* 

10* 


1-2 

•• 

25* 

63* 

12 


1-27 


55* 

40* 

f>* 


1*3 


34 

64*5 

1*5 


1*4 


25* 

29*1 

46* 


. . 


80* 

50* 

20* 


1-3 


51* 

42* 

7- 


1 5 

. . 

32* 

57-5 

10*5 


1-27 


59*6 

CO 

64 


1*2 


45* 

52-7 

2*3 


1*28 


44* 

48 

8* 


1-30 

. . 

46*8 

41*2 

i 


1*26 

7.7! 

54* 

32*2 

13*8 


1*49 

. . 

60* 

47*1 

29 


1*42 

• • : 

37 6 

58*1 

4*3 


1-6 

•• 

23*2 

40*16 

366 


1*72 

7*6 

62* 

28*26 

9 74 


1*376 

•• 

64^6 

24*4 

11* 


1*71 

, , 

20* 

74* 

6* 


1*4 


42* 

33* 

20 


1*3 

. • 

48* 

46'2 

6*8 


1*34 


64- 

32'S 

1 3*5 


1*39 

... 

43 

zo-t 

» 26*5 


1-8 


64*8 

as-! 

! 2’ 


1*4 

. . 

57*4 

:j 24-( 

; 18 
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366. 
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Torrens, feq; v . 
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deedmposing ra- 
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pldly. .. .. 

' ■ '/ 

18*50 

28*45 


134 

XXII. 

313. 

Chaw Nuddee, Teesta: 

V- O':-: 

i-tiai 
1/08 j 

. 1 . 








River, Darjilingi J>r ; 
A Campbell ; Pid. . . 
B^ha walla Coal, palt 
Range, Punjab ; Br. 

1 Jetqbai, .. 1 

10-50 

27*00 

58:00 

4*06 


135 

»» 

846 

Lignite Rroiyn. 




41-16 

18-00 


136 



Fleming No 1.. . . 
Bo. do. iS. 2 j Br, Fle- 



40’64 





ming. .i. 

Bo. do. 

* ■ ! 

1. ■ . • ' 

38455 

49.765 

9-840 


187 



Kathee Alum Shale 





33670 






Pita, Dr. Fleming . . ; 



’ f • 

36*421 

3000 
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352. 

Singrowlee nearMitza- 





4384 






pore Dr. Fleming . 

• f'. • 


* r. 

^50*00 

6 66 
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XXIII. 

381. 

Chawa Nuddee, Banil- 
Dr. Campbell ; 



’ ■ ■ y. 








Splint Coal. ... 

1'32 

6-80 

19-20 

6l*10 

2-90 
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383. 

From the Mahanuddee,! 
Darjiling, Dr. Camp- 
bell }Pid ., 

P32 

6-66 

33*60 

54‘40 

4‘20 
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384. 

Ditto do. Pid. 

Earthy sort Coal. 

♦ ‘'i 

10*00 

9*75 

3906 

40-30 
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it 

383, Teesta Coal, Dr. Camp- 










bell ; Pid. 

Glace Coal. 

130 

10*00 

30^60 

64-76 

4-76 


143 

it 

714. 

Ava Coal, Capt. Nib/- 











lett j Pid. 

Semi Bituminous 




67-85 
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1.28 

4*25 

26^50 

i'40 



COAPATII, properly COBBARI TENGAl. 
Tam. 8ee Copra. 

COAYA, properly GOIA MARUM. Tam, 
Psidium pyriferum. 

. COBARI AKU. Tel. Leaves of Cadaba 
Indica. 

COBEBAS. PoBT. Cubebs. 

COBRA. In Ceylon, natives do not kill 
; t}ie cobra when caught ; but enclose it in a. 
mat bag with some boiled rice for food, and 
plane it thus in a flowing stream — Strr^s 
Ceylon. See Naia. 

COBRA-TEL. A term applied in Ceylon 

^ ^ of the heads of Cobras and 

/f saliva of Iguanas or Kabra goyas. — and sup^ 

. posed by the Singhalese d(|)e deadly poison- 
'OUs., ^ * 

COBRE. Poet. Sp. Copper, 

COBRI. Can. Cocoa-nut palm. , 

, COCATIYB. Ctno. Aponogeton crispum 
X COC(OT, It, Cocoa-nut palm. . 

^ COCCINIGLIA. Ix. Cochineal. 

' COCHIN. A town on the Malabar Coast, 

> A in lat. 9'" 58 N., long. 76 ® is j' E. and a 
place of consequence. The bar is navigable 
by vessels of 6p0 and 7^0 tons as the bar has 


on it 14 or 15 feet.-^J7or«JnyyA.-^Cochin ap- 
pears to be the best harbour on that coast. 
Captain Ouchterlony is of opinion that, with 
a few simple works, the water over the bar 
could be deepened.-— Universal Review. 

COCHINvCHINA. “The aborigines 
of Cochin China are called Moys, and 
are the people which inhabit the chain of 
mountains which separate it from Cambodia, 
They were driven, to these strongholds when 
the present possessors invaded th^ country. 
They are a strange ‘tace of people, very black, 
and resemble in their features the Caffrees.'^ 
A tribe called “ Mai*” which may be the same 
people, is also mentioned in an Essay on the 
Indo-Chinese countries in Moor's “ Notices 
of the Indian Archipelago,” and which has 
been attributed to Mr. Orawfurd, the historian 
of the Indian Archipelago. “ The most nu- 
merous inhabitant 61 this province are the 
proper Kambojans. The Anam race are the 
masters. The original inhabitants of that 
portion of it lying to the eastward of the 
great river, and bordering upon Lao, are a 
tribe called yieX.^EarVs Archipelago, The 
Anatn^e or Aio^i^tic ; group of people inha- 



COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. 


COCOA-XUr. 


bit, Cocliin-China and Tonkin, and are a sec- 
tion of the division to which the Chinese 
belong. The Chinese form of Annam is 
Xgannam. The Tonkinese call the Cochin- 
Chinese, Kuang and Kekiiang, names proba- 
bly tlic same as Khyen and Kakhyen. The * 
(.’uchin- Chinese, on the other hand call the ! 
Tonkinese, Kepak. The Anamese are of [ 
low stature, the men with long arms and short i 
stout legs. They arc very light colored, well | 
and warmly clothed in silk and cotton. The | 
men are hardy and active, 'fhe women still i 
fairer, are well formed and <graccful. The 
higliqr classcvS arc solemn and decorous like 
the ('hincse. The louver lively and talkative. 
The dress of both sexes consists of loose 
trousers and loose frock with large sleeves. 
The religion is Buddhism but Shaman super- 
stitions also prevail. A Cochin-Chineso mar- 
ries when he has the means, and among the | 
poorer classes the age of the female is from | 
Id to 20. Tl\e wife is purchased, polygamy' 
is habitual. Abortion is often had recourse | 
to ; unmarried women are not all chastia But i 
ailultery in the niairicd women is ])unished: 
with death. — Lathanis D^t.srripdvft Efiniohu/if. \ 

(HlCCdNlA (iJlANIHS, Wight’s lil. ; 
Syn. of i’oeeinia iiulica. — JJ\ (DkI .L 

CCXXTJJAJS BURMANNI. I). (’. Syn. of 
Clypea Bnrmanni — (T. and A. 

*( (T)NVOLVULA(0:US. T). 

C. Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — I). C. 

COCKTiS LACCA. See Coccus, 

COCCUr.US BALMATCS. See Colombo 
root also Calurnba. 

COCC'IJIAJS I’OLVCAKPUS. Wall. 
Svn. of t.Xcciilus aeuminatus. — 1). C. 

'(XX'CCLUS PELTATCS. J). C. Syn. of 
(dvpea liurmanni — JT. and A. 

COCCULUS llADIATUS, D. C. Syn. of 
Cocculus acuminatus. — I). C. 

COCCULUS SEPIUM. Coni:!]. Syn. of 
Cocculus villosus. — D, C. 

COCIJLUS SUBEROSUS. (W. and A.) 
Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. Sec Cocculus 
Indicus. 

COCCULUS VERRUCOSUS. Wall. 
Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — D. C\ 

COCCTJS CACTI. See Cochineal. 

COCCUS ILICIS. See Coccus, also Ker- 
mes. 

COCCUS PELA. See Fraxinus. 

COCEIN. See Cocoa-nut palm. 

COCHEMILHA. Poet. Cochineal. 

CO^^IIEXILLE. Fe. Cochineal. 

COCHINEAL. See Coccus. 
COCHINEAL PUCHI. Anglo. Tam. 
Cochineal. 

COCHINILLA GRANA. Sr. Cochineal. 
COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. Horse 
radish. 


COCHLOSPERMUM (K)SSYPIUM. See 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

^ COCKLE-LIKE TESTACEANS. See 
Chamaoea : Chamidae. 

COCKSPUR PEPPEIL See Capsicum. 

COCCOLOBA UVIFERA. See (^ocoa. 

(.^OCOA DES ISLES. See Chocolate. 

COCOA-NUT. Cocos nucifera. See Co- 
coa-nut palm, also Colocasia. There isrno 
quarter of the world, in which the cocoanut 
flourishes in such rich luxuriance as in the 
Southern and Eastern provinces of Ceylon, 
where it enjoys a rare combination of every 
advantage essential to its growth, viz., a loose 
and friable soil, a free and genial air, unob- 
structed solar heat, and an atmosphere damp 
with the spray and moisture from the sea, to- 
wards which the crown of the tree is always 
more or less inclined. When the lOnglish 
took possession of Colombo, it was estimated 
that the single district lying between Donde- 
ra Head and Calpentya contained 10,000,000 
of cocoanut trees and thet otal numhorin the 
island in 1840, vras estimated at 20,000,000. 
The oil exported was 
Year. Average exjiort Vidiie. 

gallons. £. 

1887 to 18 n 400,000 20,000 

1857 1,707,418 212,184 

Cocoanut trees are frequently struck with 
lightning, so many as 600 of them were 
•truck in a single Pator near Jhitlam in Cey- 
lon during a succession of thunder storms, in 
April 1850. Percivul tell.s us,y>. 820, that 
some years ago, a ship from the Maidive 
islands, touched at Galle wliich was entire- 
ly built, rigged, provisoned and laden with 
the produce of Ibis tree. The import into 
England, in 1858, was short of 1857, being 
8,755 tons against 9,500 ; the quantity taken 
for export was about the same, say 5100 
against 5470, and the homo consumption 2499 
against 2450. The following memorandum 
will show the character of the transactions 
in this product. 

S/oc/c January 1 859, 4886 tons ; 1858, 
3730 tuns ; 1857, 2150 tons ; 1856, 4496 tons; 
1855, 3203 tons ; 1854, 1375 tons ; 1853, 1610 
tons ; 1852, 1853 tons ; 1851, 3651 tons. 

Imported duriny 1858, 8755 tons; 1857, 
9500 tons; 1856, 6000 tons ; 1855, 12,300 
tons ; 1854,9627 tons ; 1853,7000 tons ; 1852, 
4165 tons; 1851, 2550 tons. 

Delivered 1858, 7599 tons; 1857, 7920 
tons; 1856, 8346 tons; 1855, 11,007 tons ; 

1854, 7799 tons ; 1853, 7135 tons ; 1852, 4508 
tons; 1851, 4348 tons. 

Price of Ceylon Oil 1859, £37 lOs to £38 ; 
1858, £40 to £41; 1857, £49; 1856, £46 ; 

1855, £48 10s. to £49 ; 1854, £15 lOs. ; 1853, 
£38; 1852, £33; 1851, £20. 

Price of Cochin Oil 1859, £40 to £41: 




COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. 


COCOA-NUT. 


bit, Cochin-China and Tonkin, and are a sec- 
tion of the division to which the Chinese 
belong. The Chinese form of Annam is 
Ngaiinam. The Tonkinese call the Cochin- 
Chinese, Kuang and Kekuang, names proba- 
bly the same as Khyen and Kakhyen. The 
Cochin-Chinese, on the other hand call the 
Tonkinese, Kepak. The Anamesc are of 
low stature, the men with long arms and short 
stout legs. They are very light colored, well 
and warmly clothed in silk and cotton. The 
men are hardy and active. The women still 
fairer, are well formed and graceful. The 
higlior classes arc solemn and decorous like 
the Chinese. The lower lively and talkative. 
The dress of both sexes consists of loose 
trousers and loose frock with large sleeves. 
The religion is Buddhism but Shaman super- 
stitions also prevail. A Cocliin-Chinesc mar- 
ries when he has the means, and among the 
poorer classes the age of the female is from 
lo to 20. The wife is purchased, polygamy j 
is habitual. Abortion is often had recourse 
to ; unmarried women are not all chaste. But | 
adultery in the married women is punished ! 
with death. — Lathayn^s De.scriplivfi Elhnohn/i /, ' 

COCCINLV GHANIMS, Wight’s lil. 
Syn. of Coccinia indica. — W. and A. 

COCCULUS BURMANNl. 1). C. Syn. of 
Clypea Burmanni — IF. and A. 

COCCUUUS CONVOLVULACEUS. 1). 
C. Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — D. C. 

COCCUS LACCA. See Coccus, 

COCCULUS PALMATUS. See Colombo 
root also Calumba. 

COCCULUS POLYCARPUS. Wall. 
Syn. of Cocculus Hcuminatus. — D. (?. 

COCCUT.US PELTATUS. J). C. Syn. of 
Clvpea Burmanni. — IF. and A. 

COCCULUS RADIATUS, D. C. Syn. of 
Cocculus acuminatus. — D. C. 

COCCULUS 8EP1UM. Coler. Syn. of 
Cocculus villosus. — D. C. 

COCULUS SUBEROSUS. (W. and A.) 
Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. See Cocculus 
Indicus. 

COCCULUS VERRUCOSUS. Wall. 
Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — D. C. 

COCCUS CACTI, See Cochineal. 

COCCUS ILICIS. See Coccus, also Ker- 
mes. 

COCCUS PELA. See Fraxinus. 

COCEIN. See Cocoa-nut palm. 

COCHENILHA. Port. Cochineal. 

COCHENILLE. Fb. Cochineal. 

COCHINEAL. See Coccus. 
COCHINEAL PUCHL Anglo. Tam. 
Cochineal. 

COGHINILLA GRANA. Sp. Cochineal. 
COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. Horse 
radish. 


COCHLOSPEIIMUM GOSSYPIUM. See 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

COCKLE-LIKE TE8TACEANS. See 
Chamaoea : Chamidoe. 

COCKSPUR PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

COCCOLOBA UVIFERA. See Cocoa. 

COCOA DES ISLES. See Chocolate. 

COCOA-NUT. Cocos nucifera. See Co- 
coa-nut palm, also Colocasia. There irno 
quarter of the world, in which the cocoanut 
flourishes in such rich luxuriance as in the 
Southern and Eastern provinces of Ceylon, 
where it enjoys a rare combination of every 
advantage essential to its growth, viz., a loose 
and friable soil, a free and genial air, unob- 
structed solar heat, and an atmosphere damp 
with the spray and moisture from the sea, to- 
wards which the crown of the tree is always 
more or less inclined. When the English 
took possession of Colombo, it was estimated 
that the single district lying between Donde- 
ra Head and Calpentya contained 10,000,001) 
of cocoanut trees and thet otal number in the 
island in 1849, was estimated at 20,000,000. 


The oil exported was 

Year. Average export Value. 

gallons. £. 

183V to 1811 400,000 26,000 

1857 1,707,413 212,184 


Cocoanut trees are frequently struck with 
lightning, so many as 500 of them were 
•truck in a single Pator near Putlam in Cey- 
lon during a succession of thunder storms, in 
April 1859, l^ercival tells us,/?. 326, that 
some years ago, a ship from the Maldive 
islands, touched at Galle which was entire- 
ly built, rigged, provisoned and laden with 
the produce of this tree. The import into 
England, in 1858, was short of 1857, being 
8,755 tons against 9,500 ; the quantity taken 
for export was about the same, say 6100 
against 5470, and the home consumption 2499 
against 2450. The following memorandum 
will show the character of the transactions 
in this product. 

Stock January 1859, 4886 tons ; 1858, 
3730 tons ; 1857, 2150 tons ; 1856, 4496 tons ; 
1855,3203 tons; 1854, 1375 tons; 1853,1510 
tons; 1852, 1853 tons ; 1851, 3651 tons. 

Imported during 1858, 8755 tons ; 1857, 
9500 tons; 1856, 6000 tons ; 1855, 12,300 
tons ; 1854,9627 tons ; 1853,7000 tons ; 1852, 
4165 tons ; 1851, 2550 tons. 

Delivered 1858, 7599 tons; 1857, 7920 
tons; 1856, 8346 tons; 1855, 1 1,007 tons ; 

1854, 7799 tons ; 1853, 7135 tons ; 1852, 4508 
tons ; 1851, 4348 tons. 

Price of Ceylon Oil 1859, £37 lOs to £38 ; 
1858, £40 to £41; 1857, £49; 1856, £46 ; 

1855, £48 lOs. to £49 ; 1854, £46 lOs. ; 1853, 
£38; 1852, £33; 1851, £20. 

Price of Cochin Oil 1859, £40 to £41: 
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COECILIA GLUTINOSA. 


COFFEE BUG. 


1858, £43 to £44; 1857, £51 ; 1856, £47; 
1855, £49 lOfl. to £50 ; 1854, £46 lOs, ; 
1853, £40 ; 1852, £35 lOs. ; 1851, £32.— 

Towards the end of the fifth year or 
seventh or later, the flower stalks appear, 
each bringing to maturity from five to thirty 
nuts, a tree on the average yielding sixty in 
the course of a year, eaoh nut requiring 
twelve months to ripen. The fibrous outer 
bark of the nut is macerated and converted 
into coir, whilst the fiesby lining of the shell 
is dried into Kopra preparatory to expressing 
the oil. A thousand full grown nuts of Jaf- 
fna, are estimated to yield lbs. 525 of Kopra, 
which produces 25 gallons of cocoanut oil. 

COCOLE . DI . GINEPRO. It. Juniper 
herriea. 

COCOANUT TREE BEETLE. Butocera 
rubus. 

COCOS. Fii. Sp. Cocoa-nut palm. 

COCOS. There are the three groups of 
islands known by this name, one called by 
Captain Boss, Keeling ; one near the Great 
Andaman, and the third near Hog Island, oflf 
the west coast of Sumatra. The Cocos, in lat. 
3® C N. and long. 95® 30’ E. on the west 
coast of Sumatra are two small islands, cover- 
ed with trees. The Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
south of Java, lie in two distinct divisions 
North and South of each other. The chan- 
nel between the two is 15 miles broad, the 
northern division consists of one island only, 
in lat. 11® S. and long. 96® 51^ E. but 
the islets in the southern one are numerous. 
— Horshurghn 

COCOS BUTYRACEA. See Elseis. 

COCOS DE MER, a palm, said to be found 
exclusively on three of the smallest of the 
Seyschelles, — Praslin, Curieuse, and Round 
island, lying south of the line. It produces 
the huge double cocoanut, formerly supposed 
of such wonderful medical virtues that £150 
was given for a single nut. — Chambers' Edin. 
JL July 1852, 405. It is a species of Lo- 
doicea, and is called double cocoanut also 
Vaisselle deTisle Praslin double : See Lo- 
doicea. Sea * cocoanut, 

COCOS INDICA. See Elseis. 

COCOS NUCIFERA. Linn. See Cocoa- 
nut palm, 

COCOTIER DE MALDIVES. Fb, Sea- 
cocoannt of Seychelles. 

CODAGA PALA, Mal. Connessi bark, 
Wrightia antidysenterica. 

CODDA-PANNA— ? Corypha. 

CODI PASSELI KIRE. Qxi. KODI 
WASSALIKIRE. Tam. Basella alba. 

COD LIVER OIL. See Fish liver oil, 
also Oil. 

CCECILIA GLUTINOSA. Linn. This 
Ceylon creature, the habits and metamorphoses 
and position in the chain of creation of which 


are scarcely yet known, is an inch in diameter 
and nearly two feet in length. It was first 
described by Linnaeus, a century ago. Its 
eyes are so small and imbedded as to be un- 
distinguishable to ordinary observers, who 
believe them to be blind. It secretes, like 
snails, eels and some salamanders, a viscous 
fluid from minute pores in its skin . — Sir J. E. 
Tennant, p. *2^1, 

COENTRO. PoBT. Coriander seed. 
COESALPINIA BRASILIENSIS. See 
Dyes. 

CCESALPINIA CORIARIA. See Ccesal- 
pinia. v 

CCESALPINIA ECHINATA. See Ccesal- 
pinia. 

COESALPINIA SAPPAN. See Caesalpi- 
nia, also Dyes. 

, COFFRA ALPESTRIS. Bee Coffea. 

I COFFEA ARABICA. See Coffea, also 

Coffee tree wood. 

COFFEA, CAFFEA. Lat. Coffee. 

COFFEE BUG, Lecanium coffece, Wal- 
ker. It establishes itself on the young 
shoots and buds, which it covers with a 
noisome incrustation of scales, enclosing its 
larvae, from the pernicious influence of which 
the fruit shrivels and drops off. It is a Coc- 
cus, and a number of brownish wart like 
bodies may bo seen studding the young 
shoots and occasionally the margins on the 
underside of the leaves. Each of these warts 
is a transformed female containing a large 
number of eggs (700), which are hatched 
within it. When the young ones come out 
of their nest, they may be observed running 
about on the plant, looking like wood-lice, 
but shortly after being hatched the males seek 
the underside of the leaves while the females 
prefer the young shoots as their place of abode. 
The larvae of the males undergo transformation 
into pupae beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession of 
wings may possibly explain the compara- 
tively rare presence of the male on the bushes. 
The female retains her powers of locomotion 
until nearly her full size, and it is about this 
time that her impregnation takes place. The 
pest does not produce great injury until it 
have been two or three years on an estate, 
but at length, the scales on the plants 
become numerous, the clusters of ber- 
ries assume a black ^ooty look and a great 
number of them fall off before they are ma- 
ture. The young shoots have a disgusting 
look from the number of yellow pustular bo- 
dies forming on them, the leaves get shrivel- 
led and on many trees not a single berry 
forms. The Coffee bug first appeared in 
1843, on the Lupallu Galla estate and it oi 
a closely allied species has been observec 
on the Citrus acida, Psidiumpomiferum,M}'r 



COFFEE. 


COFFEE. 


tus Zeylanica, Rosa indica, Careya arborea, and the produce on an average of the two 
Vitex negundo and other plants, and most previous years was 407,100 Cwt. of coffee, 
abundantly on the coffee bushes in moist pla- The value of the coffee exported has lisen 
ces. It re-appears though eradicated, and is from £107,000 in 1837 to £1,296,736 in 1857. 
easily conveyed on clothes and from one Greig’s Pea-berry Machine, was satisfacto- 
place to another. Dr. Gardner, whom Sir J. rily introduced in 1858 at the St. Sebastian 
E. Tennant quotes, is of opinion that all re- mills, in Ceylon. It consists of three long 
medies have failed, and that it must wear it- metal rollers, so placed beside each other, as 
self out as other blights do. — Sir J. E. Ten- to allow, in thoir revolution, the fiat beans to 
nant's Ceylon^ VoL II. p. 248. fall between them while the Pea- berries pass 

COFFEE. Abd el Kadir Mahomed el Aza- along the surface of the rollers into a box. 
li el Jeziri el Hanbali, who wrote in Egypt This is regarded as a valuable addition to the 
about A. D. 1587, relates that in the middle means of those who prepare coffee for the 
of the 15th century, Jemal ed din Abu Ab- European market, and who can by this ma- 
dulJa Mahomed bin Saeed ed Dubani was chine meet the fancy for Pea-berry coffee 
kadi of Aden, and having occasion to visit without the tedious employment of hand la- 
Ahyssinia, he found his countrymen there, hour . — Madras Times, \9fh January 1859. 
drinking coffee, and on his return to Aden About 1819, Mr. Hcrepath gave the follow- 
introduced it, whence it passed into Arabia ing analysis of 150 grains of fine West Indui 
generally, and into Mecca, Egypt, and Eu- Coffee Berries, for the jiurpose of dctcrinin- 
rope. Sheikh AH Shaduli ibn Omar, settled ing the best manure for tlio West India Coffee 


near the sea about A. D. 1480, on the plain ! 
now occupied by the town of Mocha, and his 
reputation drew people around him till a vil- 
lage was formed. He greatly recommended 
the use of coffee, and he has ever been re- 
garded as the patron saint of Mocha, the peo- 
ple having on his demise, erected over him 
an elegant tomb. — Playfair, The Coffee 

tree, was introduced into Ceylon by the Arabs 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, but 
the Singhalese only employed its tender 
leaves for their curries and its delicate jas- 
mine like flowers for ornamenting their tern- ! 
pies and shrines. The Dutch carried the 
coffee tree to Batavia in 1690, and about 
the same time they began its cultivation 
in Ceylon, but again ceased in 1739. Its 
culture however continued to be prosecut- 
ed by the people, and after the British occu- 
pation the Mahomedans collected it in the 
villages and brought it to Galle and Colombo 
to be bartered for cutlery, cotton and trinkets. 
The first upland coffee farm of Ceylon was 
formed by Sir Edward Barnes in 1825, at 
Gangaroowa near Paradenia, and then com- 
menced the progress which has converted a 
sluggish Military Colony into an active com- 
mercial country and transferred the supply of 
coffee from the west to the east. 


estates. Deducting the carbonic acid, 100 
grains of ash, gave 

riiORphate of Liiue, 45*5, ’>1 Maffiu-siu ri-'iie 

i’husphoric a< i(l r3 801 Limi* 'J O-'O 

Totash Sulphate of Li HU*. ... 1*7j1 

Soda 6*787 

with small quantities of sulphuric acid, clih)- 
ridc of sodium and silicic acid. Mr, llere- 
path consequently reported that for every 
ton of dried coffee berries raised on a ))lai)- 
tation, the proj)rietor must consider about the 
following (quantities of mineral substances 
as having been removed from liis land : — 



Jl)H. 

uz. 

li 

». oz. 

Pliosphorif Acid. 

.. 27 

J4' 

Magnesia 

4 1 

Siilpliuric Acid,., 
PotiMil 

.. 0 
11 

4 

>Silici(! Acid or Silica 

1 Chloride of Sodiiiia 

0 5 

Soda. 

Lime 

. 4 

.. 18 

lu 

14 

or Conunon Salt,. . 

0 7 


Imported into Unit-i -c, , ^ t 

Year, ed Kingdom, from Exported from 
theWeetlndieslba.l lbs. 

18271 29,419,598 1,792,448 

183', 16,577,888 6,756,848 

1847 6,259,449 19,475,904 

1857 4,054,028 67,453,680 

In Ceylon in 1859 on 404 coffee estates the 
area yielding coffee was 130,000 acres, and 
that planted but not yet bearing was 17,179. 
The number of coolies employed was 1 29,200, 


In searching for a manure, whore bone 
dust, cowdung and wood ashes can be clicaj)- 
ly procured and applied, of course nothing 
can be better ; a little powdered gneiss might 
be an improvement. Failing bone dust and 
cowdung, then recourse must be had to am- 
moniacal manures, such as guano and to lime. 
The Dolomite of the interior of (ycylon con- 
tains according to Dr. Gygax, the proper pro- 
portion of phosphoric acid in the shape of 
apatite or phosphate of lime. 

In a subsequent communication from Mr. 
Herepath of date the 13th Juno 1858, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Walters, regarding a che- 
mical analysis of Ceylon coffee, he reports 
that 1000 pounds of raw cofice berries of 
Ceylon plantation’s growth contain the fol- 
lowing mineral ingredients, 

lt)9. lbs. 

Potash. 37 Sulphuric Acid 2k 

\ Liiue * Chloritie 0| 

Magnesia , .54 Carbonic Acid llj 

Peroxide oC Iron. Oj Phosphoric Acid 7 

and he mentions phosphoric acid, sulphate of 
i lime and carbonate of magnesia as the prin- 
I cipal ingredients required for manure, about 
I lOOlbs, of Peruvian Guano with 7 or 8 lbs. 
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of ground gypsum ; lOlbs. of magnesian 
limestone and 11b. of salt mixed up with 
Ceylon vegetable mould or the ashes of the 
wood clearances and some pounded granite 
or quartz, would make a good manure for 
lOOOlbs. of raw berries. — Bom. Stand. Jan. 
1859. The following will shew the traffic in 
this product. 
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COIR. Fibre from the rind of 

the cocoanut. This term is a corruption of the 
Maidive termKaubar or from theTamilKayer, 
a rope. The Maidive Kaubar which is the 
name given to the cords with which the inha- 
bitants, according to Abou Felda, sewed to- 
gether the planks of their ships. See Cocos 
nucifera. Cocoanut, also Mats. 

COIA on GOIA MARAM. Tam. Psidium 
pyriferum, also P. pommiferum or Guava 
tree. Coia Pallam. Tam. Fruit of Psidium 
pyriferum, and P. pommiferum. 

COIR MATTING. See Mats. 

COIX LACHRYMA. See Coix. 

COIX MILLET. See Coix indica. 

COJLA JAMUN KA PHAL. Duk. Ca- 
lyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

COLA-MAVA. Tam. Anacardium occi- 
dentale. 

COLABA, an island, inlet. 18® 37* N, 
long. 72® 5F E. 7 miles fromKundaree Island. 

COLAPTES. See Picidae. 


COLBERTIA COROMANDELIANA. D. 

C. Syn. of Dillenia pentagyna. — Roxh. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. Linn. 
See Colchicum, Meadow saffron. 

COLEBROOKE, H. T. was the first to 
give a tolerable sketch of the character and 
contents of the Vedas, in 1805, and in 1823 
— 1827 he expounded the principles of the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy. 

COLEOPTERA OF HONG KONG. 
Chinese insects were described as far back 
as the time of Fabricius and of Donovan in 
1798 : with this exception, there have been 
very scanty notices of other Chinese insects 
(consult Dejean’s catalogues of coleoptera) 
until Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published 
half a century of the Coleoptera of Canton 
and Chiisan, collected by Dr. Cantor. Part of 
Mr. Bowring’s Coleoptera and Homopteraof 
Hong Kong and neighbourhood were publish- 
ed in the Annals of Natural History, Vol. 
IV. December, 1844, by Adam White, Esq. 
There is reason to believe that insular and 
mountainous Hong Kong is more productive 
in its Entomology than the opposite coast ; 
although the general features of the mountains 
there resemble those of Hong Kong, and pro- 
duce a similar fauna, Macao seems to differ 
more than would be expected from its distance 
from the Island. 

Mr. Bowring and Captain Champion paid 
much attention to the collection of the Cara- 
bideous genera, the rarer species of which, as 
in other countries, appear to freejuent marshy 
localities or the summits of mountains. Several 
fine species were there ca])tul’cd in tolerable 
abundance, and possibly belonging to new 
genera. Amongst those whose genera were 
recognised are a fine Galerlta, several Chbmiii, 
three species of Hellus, Panaganis, several 
large Pherosophi (Hiacbinidui), a Clivina, 
Dyschirius, Casnonia, and Arga or Leptotra- 
cheilus. 'file beetles belonging to Badister, 
the Amarre and Harpalida;, are of small size. 
The largest carabidcous form has much the 
appearance of Omaseus. It is thirteen lines 
long. Including the Tiger Beetles and their 
allies, with Carabidcous Beetles, Hong Kong 
cannot produce much under 60 species. The 
carabidcous genera arc the most abundant 
of all the insect tribes during winter in 
Hong Kong, some forms commencing to ap- 
pear with autumn. In April they are very 
abundant, and there are still found a few in 
May. They then however give place to the 
cicindelidoe, none of which are found here 
during winter. Of Gicindela, Mr. Bowring 
mentions ten species ; Colliuris longicollis is 
found at this season on the flowers of Bauhinia 
Vahlii (?) W. and A. Tricondyla pulchripes 
(White) on Litchee Trees, differing in habit 
from its congeners, by being found on trees, 
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not at their roots. It is apterous, like other in tanks, were devoured by a Carabideous 
species. A small species of Lebia and of larva, and a few months after found a species 
Brachinus is found on flowers. Scarites has of Donacia on it. 1 cannot find any notice 
not hitherto been found in the Island, and of Donacia as an Indian or Javanese genus.] 
Calosoma and carabus proper are probably There are many interesting species of Gale- 
confined to Northern China, Water beetles riica, CVioceridm, Clytlirida\ the pretty Pla- 
are abundant in })Ools of water during the tycoryne bifasciatus, Tortoise Beetles, and 
spring months, and comprise genera from j sonic of our early favorites, the V’^aclies a Dieu, 
the giant Trochalus to the more minute | one of which is a very large sized species, 
but still interesting forms. At the same j Nine specimens of three new species of Paus- 
season Coprophagous insects are abundant. \ sus were added to the Entomology of the Is- 
Onthopliagi, armed cap-a-pie, yielding in in- 1 land. They were all found under stones, 
tcrest to few of the Indian species, and so j and two of the species in the nest of a small 
numerous that 1 believe fifty species in an ! yellow ant. 1 believe this will prove the first 
estimate were no exaggeratian. Copris, Onitis, notice of Alpine Ihvussi. I think Indian 
Hister and Aphodius, as might be expected, species have usually been recorded as being 
and perhaps the largest known species of found in low ground, but all these had reach- 
Sisyphus on record — the S. Bowringii ed the highest elevation to be found in this 
(White), remarkable for the extraordinary Island : upwards of seventeen hundred feet, 
spinal projections from its coxae. Similar The three species all crepitate, and at least 
spines occur in S. sencgalensLs. The Bra- one of them has a di.scbargc staining like that 
ciielytreous genera are far from abundant, of a Brachinus. I am not certain that both 
and tlie forms small ; one of tlic largest is sexes crepitate. Coccoidcous parasites arc 
a small Emus, b lines long. Of other fa- found on the Dragon-fly and on the common 
milics of insects, the mass are found at Fiilgora eaiidclaria, an inhabitant, but not 
the commcnecincnt of summer and during illuminator, of the Pumplcmos trees. Out of 
the summer rains, between April and An- the .six Inindred species, which have been 
gust. Dissolicus (^antori is found in Hong- collected of ('hinese Coleoptcra, at least 
Kong as well as in Chusan. Tliore ore many five hundred rc(|uire careful search amongst 
interesting species belonging to the Melolon- ! flowers, or under stones or other localities, 
thideous or cetonidcous genera, and those | Hong Kong is chiefly Indian in its forms, 
soft-bodied insects, amongst which J.ami^yris, 1 but the capture of so many carabidoous ge- 
Cebrio, IVIalachius, ike. are classed. An | nera leads to the suj)position that Northern 
Atractocerus is of very rare occurrence. Ela- j China, where a true carabus is found, must 
tcridfc and Bupresticlu' not very abundant i contain .some intcresling Beetles approach- 
Dorcus on the mountain range above Victoria ; iag to the European forms. C^cntral China 
in June. I am not acqnairited with any | is nearly on the same isothermal line with 
(diincse species of Bassalus, a genus abound- j the Mediterranean : although more southcr- 
in;*; over India and tlie Archipelago. The | ly in latitude. Its climate and produc- 
Mylabridac few in species, but these abound- \ tlons are however very diflercnt. Cold dry 
in g in numbers. The Heteromerous genera \ weather and northerly winds during win- 
tolcrably numerous, but ])rincipally found 1 ter, cold fogs during spring, extreme mois- 
under stone.s on hills; not on the sea* shore turc accompanying the setting in of the South 
as in the Mediterranean. Cos.syphushas not We.st Monsoon during May and June, after 
been found. The Helopida; which devour which there is excessive heat until autumn, 
Agarics under bark are scarce, for trees are when the weather becomes rainy and very 
restricted to a few ravines in Hong Kong, changeable. In Southern Europe, rain in 
Notwithstanding this there are numerous winter ; dry heat from spring to autumn. In 
forms of the Longicorni and Curculionidoe. vain do we look on the sea shore of China 
They arc found on bushes if trees are want- for the Scaritidae and Pimelice so abundant 
ing. Mr. Bowring had a true species of Te- in the Mediterranean. Tlie cold season is in 
traglencs (a Manilla genus) with the four no country very productive of insects ; that 
eyes quite distinct. To one of the families of Hong Kong produces numerous species of 
which bring up the rear of the Coleoptera, the only ones likely to be found during that 
belongs Sagra purpurea, found on Euphorbia season of the year — the Carabideous forms, 
antiqaorum (S. lugubris in Ceylon, is found whilst the China Fine, Dog violets, Azaleas 
on the Castor Oil plant) — Donacia having and Honeysuckles are in blossom. From all 
been found in Ceylon, may possibly occur in I know of Hong Kong entomology, I should 
other parts of India and China, but has not say that the scanty notices hitherto published 
been found here. [When at Point de Galle respecting China proper give a very inade- 
I observed that the leaves of the species of quate idea of its entomological resources, 
Limnantbemum Wightianum which grows and that when the time arrives that its inte- 
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rior can be explored, many novelties will 
reward the labours of the Naturalist. — Cap- 
tarn Champion in Journ, Soc. August 1848. 
No. CXCIV. See Carabus. 

COLE BOON, a river on the Coromandel 
Coast, in lat. 11® 22’ N. which has within its 
entrance a small island, with the fort of De- 
vicotta. Inland are situated four remarkable 
buildings called the Challambaram pagodas. 

- — Ilorshurgh. 

COLES AND LUCHA COLES, are In- 
dian tribes cotjnate with Khonds. Some of 
them occupy Singbhoom ; the purchase and 
sale amongst them, of wives and daughters, 
are practiced. 

COLLE. Fk. Glue. 

COLLETIA SPINOSA. See Evergreens. 

COLLINSTA GRANDIFLOIIA. See Col- 
iinsia. 

COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. See Co- 
looasia. 

COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. Cocos, or 
Eddoe?, also Oolocasia. 

COLOCASIA HIMALENSIS. See Colo- 
casia. 

COLOCASIA MACRORRHIZA, is called 
Ndalo or Taro in the Fiji islands, there is a 
water and a land variety, the former of which 
is the more usually grown. The average 
weight of the roots is 2 lbs. and the crops 
are raised from November to April. It re- 
quires irrigation. The young stalks and 
leaves are used like 8[)inach or in soup. The 
root is employed for making the mindrai or 
native bread. It contains much starch. 

COLOCASIA NUCERONATA. See Co- 
locasia. 

COLOCYNITI OR BITTER APPLE. 
Eng. Syn. of Citrullus colocynthis. See Cu- 
cumis colocynthis. Shrmd. 

COLOMBO, on the west coast of Ceylon, 
in lat. 6® 56’ N, long. 79® 53’ E. the capital 
of Ceylon, exporting largely to Europe. Co- 
lombo is mentioned in Cingalese historical 
annals so early as A. D. 496 ; the name is 
said to signify a sea port. It was visited by 
the Portuguese in 1505. — Ilorshurgh^ Sirr. 

COLOMBO KI JAR. Anglo-Hind. Root 
of Cocculus palmatus. 

COLOMBO ROOT. Eng. Root of Coc- 
culus palmatus. 

COLOPHONIA MAURITIANA. D. C. 
Syn. of Canarium commune. — Linn, 

COLOPHONITE. See Corundum, also 
Garnet, 

COLOQUINTE. Fe. Colocynth. 

COLOQUINTIDA. It. Lat. Colocynth. 

COLOaUINTIDAS. Sp. Colocynth. 

COLOURED HORSE SHOE- BAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

COLOURS. It would appear from nume- 
rous observations that soldiers are struck dur- 


ing battle according to the colour of their dress 
in the following proportion : red is the most 
fatal colour : the least fatal, Austrian grey. 
The proportions are, red, 12 ; rifle-green, 
I 7 ; brown, 6 ; Austrian blueish-grey, 5. — Ja- 
meson's Journal^ 1853. 

COLEUS AKOMATICUS. Bentii. Syn. 
of Coleus amboinious, Lour. 

COLEUS CRASSIFOLIUS. Benth. Syn. 
of Coleus amboinicus, Lour. 

COLTELLI. It Knives. 

COLUMBA AROMATICA. See Co- 
lumbidae. 

COLUxMBA CORONATA. See Colum- 
bidm. 

COLUMBA CARPOPHAGA. See Co- 
himbidm. 

COLUMBA GALLUS. See Columbidas. 

COLUMBA HOCCO. See Columbidse. 

COLUMBA NICOBARICA. See Colum- 
bidm. 

COLUMBA GALLINE: GOURA. See 
Columbulm. 

COLUBER VITTA-CAUDATUS. Blyth, 
n. s. aflined to C. Fasciolatiis, Shaw, Vertical 
plate pentagonal, with obtuse posterior apex. 
A single froonal. Nineteen rows of scales. 
Abdominal scutfe, 220 : caudal scutelloe, 95 
pairs. Ground-colour olive, paler below: 
a broad black streak behind each eye, not 
continued on to the neck, and hardly showing 
anterior to the eye : rest of head and neck 
without markings. Tail short, with four longi- 
tudinal black bands of a whitish ground : an- 
terior to the vent, the upper band, on each 
side becomes much broader, and is crossed 
with numerous pale striae, more or less dis- 
tinct ; which, at about the second posterior 
fifth of the entire length of the animal, coa- 
lesce and unite to furm a lateral pale band, 
more or less broken and continued forward to 
the neck : above and below this irregular 
pale band, are a series of black elongated dia- 
mond squares, pale-centred excepting those 
towards the neck ; the upper series of these 
squares uniting, each with its opposite, leave 
a series of lengthened oval pale spots along 
the middle of the back, continued (from about 
the third-fifth of the length of the animal) as 
an unbroken pale -band, to the end of the 
tail. Lower parts pale, mottled with black 
resolving into two dark lines upon a pale 
ground, along the posterior two fifths of the 
entire length. Length of specimen, 19 in ; of 
which tail. 3| in. From the vicinity of Darjil- 
ing. — Beng. As, Soc, Jour, No, CCXLV. No, 
VII of 1854. 

COLUMBO WORTEL. Dux. Columbo 
root. 

COLUMBOO VER, Anglo-Tam, Co- 
lumbo root. 
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COLZA OIL. Oils of Brassica campes- 
:is and B. oleifera. 

COMA CUM — ? See Cinnamon. 
COMARIKA. Cyng. Aloes. 

COMATTI ou CAMATI KIRE. Tam. 
"elosia nodiflora. 

COMBU PAGUL-KAI. Tam. Momordi- 
a charantia. 

COMBOY. Cyngh. A waist cloth re- 
embling a petticoat, worn by the Singha- 

sse 

COMBRETACE^E. See Gyrocarpus, Ter- 
linalia glabra, Conocarpua latifolia. 
COMBRETUM. See Cornbretacere. 
COMBRETUM ALTERNIFOLIUM 
Ierb. Mad. Syn. of Lumnitzera race- 
nos a. — Willd. 

COMBRETUM GRANDIFLORUM. Poi- 
rea grnndiflora. 

COMINHO. Port. Cumin seed. 
COMING. Sp. Cumin seed. 
COMINYAN. Mal Beniamin. 
COMVIELINA COMMUNIS. See Vege- 
ables of Southern ln»lia. 

COMMELINA OBLIQUA. 

Kanjura, Hind. | Kana, Hind. 

The root of this plant is edible. 
COMMELYNA. See Cornmiphorus. 
COMMELYNA BENGALENSIS ; See 
Cornmiphorus. 

^ COMMIA COCEUN-CHINENSIS. See 
Commia. 

COMMIPHORA. See Commiphora ma- 

COMMISSIONER. In India, this appel- 
ation is generally given to officers invested 
i^ith the full Revenue and Judicial powers, 

15 the Commissioners of the Punjaub, Sind, 
Mysore, &c. 

COMMU-LAKKA. Tel. Stick-Lac. 
COMMON BEAM. Faba vulgaris. 
COMMON BEET. See Chakuncla. 
COMMON CORUNDUM. See Corun- 
ium. 

COMMON CRAB. See Crustacese. 
COMMON CUMMIN. Cumin seed. 
COMMON CYPRESS. See Evergreens. 
COMMON FENNEL. P^teniculum vul- 
;are. 

COMMON HEMP-NETTLE. Galopsis 

16 tJT&ll its 

COMMON HOLLY. See Evergreens. 
COMMON INDIAN SENNA. See Cas- 
da plants. 

COMMON MALLOW. See Khabaji. 
CO:..MON or hedge ALOE. Eng. 
A.loe vulgaris. 

COMMON PEA. Eng. Pisum sativum. 
COMMON PURSLANE. Eng. Syn. of 
Portulaca oleracea. — Linn, 

COMMON SALT. Chloride of Soda ; So- 
ld chloridiim. 


COMMON SHRIMP. See Crustacese, 
also Shrimp, also Crangonidsp. 

COMMON SPINACH. Spinacea olera- 
cea. 

COMMON SPRUCE-FIR See Frankin- 
cense. 

COMMU. Qu. PUDUGU, KAKARA- 
KAIA. Tel. Momordica charantia. 

COMMUNI. Duk. Solanurn nigrum. 

COMPASS. The iJivisions of this nauti- 
cal instrument made by the Arabs, the 
Chinese and the Maldives, all vary. 

GOMPOS1TH3. See Callichroa, Cenera- 
ria hzurea, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum, Cla- 
danthus, Combretacete, Coreopsis tinctoria, 
Cosmea bij>innata, Costus putchuk, Cotula, 
Cucurbitaceac ; Gourds, Dahlia variabilis, Ele- 
phantopus, Eupatorium, Humea elegans, Ju- 
rinea, Podolepis gracilis. Rhodanthe, Te- 
Ickia, Zinnia. 

COMPOSSO DE MAREAR, Port, Com- 
pass. 

COMPOUND. This word, is a corruption 
of the Malay campong or village, and pro- 
perly alludes to the houses of the servants 
which are erected within the enclosure. It 
is applied in almost the same sense all over 
British India, where, however, some suppose 
it to be derived from tho Portuguese word 
Campania. Another writer says it is from 
the Portuguese word “ Componez^^ and ap- 
plied by the English in India, to the grounds 
or enclosure in which a house stands. — Earl, 
Sirr, 

COMUTTI MADALAM PALLAM. Tam. 
Citrus mcdica. 

CONDA CASHINDA. Tel. Toddalia 
aculeata. 

CONDA TllANA-KAlA. Tel. Siercu- 
lia Foli is digitalis. 

CONDA TANGEDU. Tel. Mimosa 
xylocarpa. 

CONCHENILJE. Dvt, Cochineal. 

CONCHI PALLAM. Tam. Limonia 
pentaphylla. 

CONCHIFEROUS MOLLUSCA. Sec 
Ghamacea: Chamidee. 

CONCHIFERES MONOMY AIRES. Sec 
Chamacea Chamidoe. 

CONESSI. Fr. Connessi bark, Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

CONEY. Paleontologists have pointed 
out the curious fact that the Hyrax called 
‘ coney^ in the Bible, is really only a diminu- 
tive and hornless rhinoceros. Remains have 
been found at Eppelshcim which indicate an 
animal more like a gigantic Hyrax than any 
of the existing rhinoceroses. To this, the 
name of Acerotherium (hornless beast), has 
been given. 

CONGEA AZUREA. See Congea, also 
Congea villosa. 
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CONGEA TOMENTOSA. Sec Congea. 
CONGEA VELUTINA. See Congea. 
Congea villosa ; Cedar, also Cupressus. 
CONIROSTRES. Sec Corvidae 
CONKANI HEMP. See Crotalaria juncea. 
COUNTRY BORAGE. Syn. of Coleus 
amboinicus. Lour. 

CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. See Co- 
‘ nocarpus acuminata. 

CONOLLY. Of this name there were four 
brothers who distinguished themselves in the 
service of the East India Company. Three 
fell in one year and the fourth was kiljed 
while serving in Malabar and Canara. 

CONVOLVULUS TURPETHUM Linn. 
Syn. of Ipomjea turpethum. — R. Brown. 
CONOPIDyE. Sec Coiiops. 
CONOSTOMA SEMODIUS. Rasorial 
crows, family Glaucopina;, inhabiting the 
northern region of Nepaul. 

CONSPIRINA VAGABONDA. Sec 
Tcmia. 

CONULEUM. See Ehnagnacete. 
CONVOLVULUS GEMELLUS. Linn. 
Syn. of Iponuea gemclla Roth. 

CONVOLVULUS CHINENSIS. Kek. 
Syn. of Convolvulus urvensis. — Linn. 

CONVOLOVULUS GOSSIPIFOLIUS. 
Spkenc. Syn. of Batatas paniculata. 

CONVOLVULUS INSIGNIS. Spk. Syn. 
of Batataspaniculata. 

CONVOLVULUS PANICULATUS. 
liiNN. Syn. of Batataspaniculata. 

COmOLYVLACKA]. See Cusciita re- 
flexa, Pliarbitis liispida. 

CONVOLVULUS BAUHINIyEFOLlIS. 
Salisb. Syn. of Ipomma pes-capne Sweet. 

CONVOLVULUS BATATAS. Sfe Con- 
volvulacea^ Sukur Kund. 

CONVOLVULUS BRASILIENSIS. 
Linn. Syn. of Ipomaea pes-caprte Sweet. 

CONVOLVULUS GRANDIFLORUS. 
Linn. Syn. of Calonyction grandiflorura. 
Choisy. 

CONVOLVUr.US JALAPA. See Ipomjpa 
jalapa. 

CONVOLVULUS LATIFLORUS. Des- 
Bons. Syn. of Calonyction grandiflorum. 
Choisy. 

CONVOLVULUS MACROCARPUS. See 
Convolvulus arvensis. 

CONVOLVULUS MALCOMI. Roxb. 
Syn. of Convolvulus arvensis. — Linn, 
CONVOLVULUS MAKITIMUS. Des- 
BOUS8, Syn. of Ipomsea pes-caprm. — iStveet 
See C. Arvensis. 

CONVOLVULUS NIL. Linn, Syn. of 
Pharbitis nil* Choisy. 

CONVOLVULUS REPENS, See Kulmee 
Bag- 

CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONIA. See 
Convolvulaceie. i 


CONVOLVULUS SOLDANELLA. See 
Convolvulus arvensis. 

CONVOLVULUS TURPETHUM. Syn. 
of Ipomma turpethum. 

CONYZA ANTHELMINTIC A. Linn. 
Syn, of Vernonia anthelmintica. — Willd, 

CONYZA CINEREA. Linn. Syn. of Ver- 
nonia cineroa. Less. 

CONYZA GRANDIS. See Camphor. 

CONYZA MOLLIS. Willd. Syn. of Ver- 
nonia cinerea. Less. 

CONYZA PURPUREA. Linn. Syn. of 
Vernonia cinerea. Less. 

COPAIFERA BIJUGA. See Copaiva. 

CGPAIVA. See Dipterocarpus Irnvis. 

COPAIVA LANGSDORFFII. See Co- 
paiva. 

CpPAIVA OFFICINALIS. See Copaiva. 

COPALITE, mineral copal, found in ligni- 
form piecos near Quilon, under laterite. 

COPAL VARNISH. See Copal, also Hy- 
inencei eourbaril. 

COPERNICIA CKRIFERA. See Carnau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA. Cyng. Coffee. 

COITKACHU : also ATMAGUPTA. 
Sans. Mucuna jnmrila. 

COPPER has been discovered in Sin- 
ghana : in mines in Kiimaon and (jiirwhal, at 
Pokrcc and Dhanpore in the territory of Liiz 
near Bela : in mines of Dcoghur : at Darje- 
lingat Ajmir: in Nellore Collectoratc and that 
of Cuddapah. Copper mines occur at Papu- 
lee, Pringlupanni, Murbuggetteo, and old 
mines at Kerraye, Belar, Raie, Seera, Toma 
C'ottee, Dobree and Dhiinpore, Mur-buggiit- 
tee. Rich veins of Copper ore are said to 
occur about 80 miles from Amarapura. In 
the Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 1 of 1851 p. I, — 
mention is made of the copper of Ueoghur or 
Byjnath, a small town inZillah Bcerbhoom. 
The surface veins run east and west, and pre- 
sent the ore in irregular masses of ~ of an 
inch broad, so much corroded by atmosphe- 
rical influence as to appear as a sort friable, 
red, yellow, liver-coloured or garnet- coloured 
earth, but upon digging a couple of feet belovr 
the surface of the country, the veins become 
a compact livercoloured mass, spangled with 
shining particles of copper ; the whole en- 
closed in a soft friable apple-green, yellow or 
white felspathic rock. Traversing the copper 
from North to South small veins of lead ap- 
pear, which occasionally form the containing 
walls to the copper. Mr. Vincent traced the 
vein of copper for about 100 feet east and 
west and dug to the depth of two feet only. 
With the aid of coal, dug from the Banslee 
Kullahin the Raj mahal hills, he smelted some 
of the ore, which has given a return of 30 
j per cent, of good copper ; inferior specimens, 
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mostly watcrwom pieces picked up on the 
surface, gave 25 per cent. 

Eight of these ores contain more or less 
of silver, some of them traces only ; others 
a promising proportion. Mr. Dodd stated in 
his report that the lead ore contains about 
50 oz. of silver to the ton. These ores and 
their constituents may he described as follows : 

The Bright Pcacovh Oreff. This is the 
well known variegated vitreous copper ore of 
mineralogists, which contains from 50 to 70 
per cent, of copper. It occurs in thin veins, 
of which the thickest is * (five-eighths) of 
an inch thick, hut as some specimens appear 
to contain a large proportion of the poor 
yellow sulphurct, not more than 30 or 40 per 
cent, should be expected from this ore in 
practice. It contains no silver. 

Dull Peacock. This is a more ferruginous 
and earthy variety of the former ore, and 
would give less copper. It contains no silver. 

Marhlcd Peacock ore. This is a variety 'which 
occurs marbled w'ith green and red earthy 
mixtures. It runs (cither at the termination 
of the vein or at the surface ?) to a pale earthy 
gossan. It seems to contain a promising pro- 
portion of silver. 

Dull massive Greg Copper. This may be 
described as a dull grey, greenish grey, and 
liver-colouredFahlerZjthe grey varieties some- 
times shining with a micaceous or silvery lus- 
tre on the fresh fracture, the liver-coloured 
ones slightly micaceous also on the fracture, 
but of a, reddish-colour on the weathered or 
old surfaces. It is a true Fahlerz as to ap - 
pearance, but found to contain, on an ave- 
rage from the pound taken for amalgamation 
of the grey and liver-coloured sorts together, 
in 100 parts. 


The composition of an average lot taken 
from that used for amalgamation was at fol- 
low.s : — 


Sulphur and a little 

water 12*55 

Earthy silicates, 33 85 
Peroxide of iron 8-33 

Lead, 10*00 

Copper, 32*70 


Silver, 0*17 

97 60 

Loss,..,, 2*40 

100*00 


This ore was one of those of which enough 
could be collected for an amalgamation by 
the Mexican process, and it gave a very good 
product. 

Bright Grey Copper. This is a grey cop- 
per, a Fahlerz with some lead but no silver. 
It is massive, with a steel-grained fracture, 
and brittle, but the latter portions are hard 
to pound ; with green and yellow marblings 
and sta rs, it passes into a green and yellow 
earthy gossan. 

Bright, brick red Pacos or Colorados. This 
ore exactly resembles specimens from the 
Peruvian Pacos : that is, an cHithy iion ere, 
a sufficiency of this ore was collected to mb- 
ject H pound troy of it to a proper Mexican 
amalgamation process. 


[Water, sulphur and Sulphur, 10*45 

carbonic acid, 14*30 Earthy silicales,32*45 

I Silver, 0 21 

; Iron, peroxide, 15*40 100 01 

; Copper, peroxide 
27 *20—21 -8 copper. 

Some of the copper appears to be in the 
state of carbonate. It is thus a tile copper 
ore, with a ndnute portion of silver. 

Adult, pale red. and liver-coloured Pacos. 
This ore also contains silver, and two small 
nodular specimens of a dark earthy liver-co- 
loured aspect, seem richer than the rest. 
Dark hard veins of a red tilc-copper, ore, 
with black shining specks and veins of pro- 
1 (oxide of iron. This ore contains some silver 
! and is roughly estimated at about two-thirds 
! the value of F. 

! Bright large-grained Galena no silver, 

I Cupro-Plumbite f Breitkaupt ) . — This is a 
Peruvian ore massive, in very thin veins, 
forming alternate streaks of a bright and dull, 
dark, blue-grey^ galena-like mineral ; the 
streaks lying diagonally across the small veins ; 
sometimes in large glancing masses, and at 
othersin thin heedle-like streaks. There was not 
found any silver in it, though Breithaupt 
gives it 0*5 per cent. Before the blow-pipe, in 
the open tube, it fuses and gives acid fumes. 
On charcoal it melts, swells up, and boils, 
sending out a rapid stream of dull sparks if 
br( ught loo near the reducing flame. PT- 
nally it gives a globule of lead which contains 
copper but no silver. — Mr. Piddingtm in 
Ben. As. Soc. Jour, or Ores Dcot/hur. 

COPPERAS, BLUE VI FRIOL, CYPRI- 
AN VITRIOL, ROMAN VITRIOL, SUL- 
PHATE OF COPPER. See Blue stone. 
Copper. 

COPRA. Guz. Hind. See Cocoa-mit Palm. 

CO PRO VIS VIGNEIL See Ovis aries. 

COPSYCHUS 8AULARIS. The Dial 
bird of Ceylon, where it is common. 

COQUE DK LEVANT. Fr. Cocculus 
indicus. 

COQUILLA NUTS. Product of Attalea 
funifera. 

CORAIL. Fr. Coral. 

CORAL, Eng. Port. Sp. Red Coral, 
Corallium rubrum, of Lamarck. Natural or- 
der Anthozoa, the product of tropical and 
temperate seas, consists of the axes of the 
polypidium. Liverpool received from Italy, 
120 lbs., in 1852, and 146 lbs., in 1854. 

CORALE. It. Coral. 

CORALIJNJE. 8ee Corallinacea. 

CORALLINE CRAB. See Cancer. 

CORALLINID.^1 Sec Corallinaceae. 

\ CORALLIUM. Lat. Coral, 
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COR.M.U OB CORR ALU. Tel. SccMillet. , CORINDON HYALIN. Fb. Conindum. 

CORAL PLANT. Esc.. latrophamultifida. I CORI PORCELLANNE. It. Cowries. 

CORAL TREE Eng. Erythrina Indica- CORIS. CAURIS. ROUGES. Fb. Cow- 
Linn. rics. 

CORBEILLES. Fe. Basket. CORIUM. Lai. Leather. 

CORCHO. .Sr. Cork. CORK MARUM. Angi.o-Tam. Big- 

CORCHOHUS ACUTANGULUS. See nonia suberosa. 

Corchonis. CORK-TREE. Quercus suber. 

CORCHORU8 CAPSULAR18. See Gun- 1 CORMUS See Colchicum. 
ny. I CORN BINDWEED. Eng. Syn. of Con- 

CORCHORUS DECEM-ANGALARIS. j volvulus arvcnsis.— Z,««n. 

Rox It. Svn. of Corchonis olitorius. — Linu. ! CORNF,. Fr. Horn. 

CORCIIORUS OLITORIUS. See Dhun- i CORNEL BERRY. Eso. Cornus san- 

rlioe. flute;. Guiinv. ! gruiru-a. 

COllGHORUa CAPSULAHIS. See , (X)KNU. Lat. Horn. 

Dhiinchee. CORNUS ALTRRA. See Cornus. 

CORDATE BAT See Clieiroptera. CORNUS C.APITATA Sec Cornus 

CORDTA JIOTHII. See CoreJia. j CORNUS FLORIDA. See Cornus eapi- 

CORDIA FULVOSA. See Cordia. | tata. 

COKDIA ANGUSTIFOLI.^. See Cordia. j CORNUS MACROPHYLLA. See Cor- 
ariyu^<tirnlia, hI.'-o Cordia myxa, also Narwali. j nus. 

CORDIA CUNEATA. See Cordia. I CORNUS NKRVO'-UA. Sec Cornus. 
CORDIA DOMESTICA. Rotii. Syn. of CORNUS SANOUINEA. Fousk. Syn. 
Cordia myxa . — Linn of (k)rdia my.xa. — l.inn. 

CORDIA LATIKOLIA. See Cordia myxa. CORNUTIA CORYMBOSA. Burm. 
('ORDIA MYX. A. See Sebestens. Sym. of l^remna intcgrifolia. — Iloxb. 

CORDIA OFFICINALIS’. LiiM. Syn. of j COROMAN DEL, on the eastern coast of 
C.’ordia myxa. — Ltnn. | the Peninsula of India, is a .small village near 

CORDIA KEnCULATA. Syn. of Cor- i Pulieat on the marine lagoon of that name, 
dia antrufilifolia . — Roxh i It gives its name to the entire eastern coast of 

CORDIA llETUSA. Vaul. Syn. of Eh- j the peninsula, generally called the ttoroman- 
retia huxifolia. del Coast, this being the name by which Eu- 

('ORDIA OBLIQUA. See Cordia. ropeans distinguish the lino of coast on the 

(H^REA. This })eninsn]a is tributary to wcsteni side of the Bay of Bengal. It has 
(hiina, though it i.*! ruled by a Corean king ' been derived also from Cholamandala. Paolini, 
'v])o nomitiHtes his succespor subject to the the Carmelite, explains Chola-mandala to 
conlinndtion of the Emperor of China. Co- mean the middle country, but most scholars 
reu is bounded on the North by Mantchuria, interpret it as the country of the Cholas. The 
AVest by the Yellow sea, N. W. by the pro- I Cholas of Tanjore and Cornbaconum, who 
vince of Lyantong ; by the Straits of Corea j were settled near the Cavery and ('olcrooii 
on the South, Sea of Japan, on the East. It rivers, being one of three hindu dynasties, 
is mountainous and very cold in winter. It who anciently hcUl the Tamil country in the 
is carefully cultivated and produces large South, ll is not impossible, however, that 
crops of rice wheat and esculent roots. Cot- the general name has been given from this 
ton is grown largely in the Southern provin- village of Kurrimandlum, or Coromandel, 
ces ; llax is also cultivated, and small quanti- Turn. “ Black Sand’\ on the sea bank of the 
ties of silk are exported to China. Corea Pulieat hike, about 35 miles North of Madras 
or Korea, is called Chaou Seen by the na- and formerly held by the Dutch, 
lives. (^OHOM.ANDEL WOOD. Eng. Syn. of 

COREZOIiO. It. Black lead. Dalhergia hirsuta. 

CORIANDER. Esq. Dut. Coriandrum CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. Wilij). 
sativum. Syn. of Agatiggrandiflora. 

CORIANDRE. Fb. Coriander seed, CORONAS. Sp. Beads. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM. Coriander COllONE. It, Beads, 
seed. See Vegetables of Southern India. COROSOS. Ivory-nuts. 

CORIAKIAMYRTIFOLIA. See Cassia, CORYDALIS GLaUCA. See Corydalis. 
Cassia acutifolia, Coriaria Nipalensis j COllYLACEiE. See Dipteraceae, 

CORI KIRE. Tam. Portuluca oleracea. i CORYLUS AVELLANA. Hazel-nut. 
CORINGA, a town, in lat. 16 ® 40^ N., is | CORYLUS COLURNA. Sec Corylus. 
built at the mouth of the Godavery river, CORYLUS EEROX. See Corylus. 
generally called the Coringa rirer. It is a ' CORYLUS LACERA. See Corylus. 
seaport town, where ships are built. CORYMBIFEK-.iil. See Chrysanthemum. 
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CORYPHA GKBANGA. See Corypha, 
Qebang palm. , 

CORYPHA TALLIERA. See Corypha. j 

CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA. Cory- 
pha, or Talipot tree. Talipot Palm. Eng. 
Fan palm Eng. Shri-Talum Sans. Sidalam 
Chettu Tel. Sidalam Cherri Tam. Conda- 
pana Tam., varies from seventy to one hun- 
dred feet in height, and has a circumference 
near the ground of about nine feet. Its 
flower is large and of a beautiful yellow, and 
its leaves from the extremity of the stalk to the 
tip of the loaf, measure twenty five feet, and 
are from 12 to 17 feet broad. When dried, 
the leaf is made into a fan, and in Ceylon, is 
so borne before the chiefs and nobles. They 
are cut into stripes and used for books and 
Olas ; a thatch is also made of them and the 
trunk furnishes a fine farina — Sirr's Ceylon. 

COSHTA. — ? Corchorus olitorius. 

COSMAS, an Egyptian merchant in the 
reien of Justinian, who made some voyages 
to India, on account of which he received the 
name of Indicopleustes. Returning in the 
latter part of his life, he composed various 
works of which one, entitled Topographia 
Christiana, has been preserved to our own 
times, and contains a particular description of 
India . — Ind in \bth Vent 

COHREGIDOll, or Marivales, a principal 
island on the northern shore of the entrance 
to Manila Bay, is 3| miles long. Its revol- 
ving light is in lat. 14® 23’ 5” N. long. 12® 
34’ E. — Jlorshurgh. 

CORSICAN MOSS. See Edible sea-weed. 

CoRTA-PLUMAS, Sr. Penknives. 

CORTE-DE-PALA. Port. Connesai bark, 
Wrightia antidysenterica. 

CORTEX ELEUTHERII. See Croton 
cascarilla. 

CORTICA. Port. Cork. 

CORUND KA PATHAR. Hind. Corun- 
dum. 

CORUNGA MCNJI-MARAM. Tam. 
RoUlera linctoria. See Capilapodi. 

CORUNGA MUNJE-MARA. Can. Rott- 
lera tinctoria. 

CORUNJ STONE. Anglo-Hind. Co- 
rundum. 

CORVINUS CHAPTIS. See Isinglass. 

CORVINUS COITOR. See Isinglass. 

CORVUS CULMINATUS. See Corvidae. 

CORVUS MONEDULA. See Corvidae. 

CORVUS PASTIMATOR. See Corvidae. 

CORVUS CORAX. See Corvidae. 

CO:vVUS FRUGILEGUS. See Corvidae. 

COSMETIC BARK. Bark of Murraya pa- 
niculate. 

COSMIBUENA- See Cinchona. 

COSSUMBA. Can. Safflower. 

COSTUS ARABICUS. Linn. Syn. of 
Coiitus tspeciosus. See Costus putchuk. 


COTON. Fr. Cotton, 

, COTONE. It. C tton. 
j COTONE ASTER M 1 C R 0 P H Y L L A. 
See Evergreens. 

COTTAMB.\. Cynqu. Almond. See 
Ceylon. 

COTTAMALLl. Tam. Tel. Coriandrum 
sativum. Coriander seed. 

COTTIMBIKI. Can. Coriander seed. 

COTTON. There are two principal des- 
criptions of cotton-plant now cultivated in In- 
dia, the indigenous and the American. The 
indigenous plant of India is an annual, and 
succeeds best in the rich black soil found in 
various parts of the country. The Amcii- 
can plant, though a perennial, is practically 
an annual in India. [Neither American nor 
Indian cotton is cultivated on the same ground 
in India more than once in three years, iheir 
properties being found to exhaust the produc- 
tive powers of the soil. Evidence before 
Cotton Committee in 1848, Question 2,110, 
&c.] In some parts of India the Americau 
is grown successfully on the black soil, hut it 
thrives bet ter on the light red lands. Each 
of these plants is possessed of some advantages 
not inherent in the other. The Indian cot- 
ton is capable of being manufactured into fa- 
brics of extradrdinary durability, and no less 
extaaordinary fineness ; its colour is superior, 
and on this account it is frequently used in 
England in combination with American 
cotton, to improve the colour of the lultei , 
but its staple is short. In addition to the 
greater length of staple, American cotton bail 
farther advantages over the indigenous pro- 
duction of India; the plant produces more 
flowers, and each flower a larger pod ; while 
the quantity of seed contained in the pod is 
smaller and more readily separated from the 
fibre. For a period of upwards of sixty years, 
attempts have been made by the East-India 
Company to extend the cultivation of cotton 
and to improve its staple, as well as the 
modes of cleaning and packing. Seeds from 
different cotton-growing countries have been 
procured ; rewards offered to stimulate exer- 
tion ; and instruments, both agricultural and 
mechanical, superior to those in native use, 
have been extensively introduced. The dis- 
tribution of seed of superior quality com- 
menced as early as 1788. In 1813 the ser. 
vices of an American were obtained, with a 
view of furthering the desired improvement 
in cultivation and cleaning, and American 
gins were then imported. In 1818, and again 
in 1831, renewed efforts were made. At the 
latter period, experimental farms were estab- 
lished in the southern Mahratta country, and 
in Guzerat ; hut these, after a considerable 
expenditure, having failed, were, in 1836, 
' abolished by the local government. In the 
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diigpatch in which the approval and confirma- , the presidency of Bombay up to the year 1844, 
lion of thi.s wkp were conveyed, the court ex- are exhibited in the report from Mr. W, H. 
jJi’cssed anxiety “that no means should be Mercer, one of the American cultivators, dat- 
ieft untried which might be likely to assist ed Dharw’ar, 12tb October of that year. The 
tlio (Insirable object of improving and exten<l- | writer of this paper, which is marked by great 
»l\e cotton cultivation on the Bombay side | clearness, fainiess, and intelligence, affirms, 
of And, in the same despatch, a j that Indian cotton has long been known to 

qualified assent was given to a proposal made 
in general terms by the local government, for 
authorizing collectors to grant farms of land 
on favourable terms to respectable persons 
desirous of cultivating cotton, and when ne- 
cessary, to make such persons pecuniary ad- ; ed it were sent in regular supply and of uni- 
vances, on security. But previously to the | form cleanness. Mr. Mercer further expresses 
receipt of this permission, the Bomf)ay Go- j his opinion, that the ca})ability of furnishing 
vernment had determined upon giving a very ! an article suited to the manufactures of Great 
largo measure of encouragement to this cul- i Hritain, is not limited to Broach and Surat, 
tivation by exempting from land revenue for i but extends to the whole of Candeish, the 
five years, all lands sown with cotton in the j southern Mahaiatta country, and other parts 
Poona and Ahmednuggur colleotorates. This i of western India ; the capabilities of the North 
proceeding was grc itly disapproved by the j Western Provinces, and large portions of the 
(i..veinment of India, and on the discussion eastern and southern part of the Madras ter- 
which ensued coming before the court, their ritory being inferior. The difference of price 
decision was given in favour of the Supreme bctw'een the cotton of Broach and Surat, being 
Government. Tlie Government of India had sea-hord districts, and that of other more 
desired that the effect of the notice to grant inland districts, he attributes to difference of 
the proposed exemption should be limited as handling and the distance and badness of the 
much HH possible; but the court directed its routes over which the latter travels.’^ After 
immediate formal revocation, respect being discussing tlie comparative effects of soil, 
had to the riglils of those who might previ climate, and culture (to the second of which 
ously hd\e li.kcn advantage of it. In he attributes great im])ortance), Mr. Mercer 
(Hdlt it was determined to seek informa- comes to the conclusion that the natives of 
lion in the cotton-producing districts of the large tracts already employ a mode of culti- 
Unitod States, and, if practicable, to engage rating the cotton plant in principle nearly the 
there duly qualified persons to proceed to same as the American, but better suited in 
India for the purpose of instructing tlie na- some respects to locality, kc. The great 
lives in improved modes of culture and a inferiority of much of the Indian article, 
better system of cleaning. The design was he says, is the result of what befalls it sub- 
carried into effect. Ten Americans, experi- sequent to its production in the fields, 
enced in the management of cotton planta- that is in the way in which it is gathered 
tions, were engaged, despatched to India and and stored, and chiefly the way in which 
their services distributed in the different pre- it is separated from the seed and prepared 
sidencios. Government farms were again for market, as well as in its transmission 
established in Broach, Dharwar, and Can- to market. At the gathering, inhis opinion, 
deisli, as were also experimental cotton gar- the efibrt for improvement should commence, 
dons in Rutnagherry. In the last-named col- Various improvements having been made in 
lectorate the cultivation of cotton was not ge- the cotton saw-gin, with a view to render it 
nerally practised, and after a short unsuccess- more suitable to Indian use, the Court in 1846, 
ful trial the experiment terminated. In Broach desirous of arriving at a just conclusion in re- 
tire culture of the New Orleans cotton w^s gard to the results, as exemplified in Bombay 
stated to have proved a complete failure, and, saw-ginned cotton, directed consignments to 
notwithstanding a large expenditure, no good be made annually of 6,000 bales, to be con- 
effects were produced on the staple of the tinned for a period of three years ; and in the 
country, beyond the limits of the farm. At following year, with a view of testing the ca- 
a subsequent period the farms in Dharwar pabilities of the different districts, directions 
w'cre abolished, and the contract system of were given that the annual consignment 
cotton culture introduced both there and in should consist of equal quantities of New 
Candeish, in which collectorate the soil and Orleans and indigenous cotton, and should be 
climate are said to be well adapted to the drawn from the four collcctorates in w^hich 
culture of Bourbon, Egyptian, New Orle- measures for the improvement of the article 
ans, and other foreign varieties of cotton, were in progress — viz., Dharwar, Belgauin, 
The results of Ameiican management in Broach, and Candeish. It may here be men- 


possess two very remarkable qualities : — 

“ mill^^*’ or .swells in bleaching, thereby yield- 
ing a more substantial fabric ; it takes and 
retains colour better than American cotton ; 
and it would command a good market, provid- 
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tioned, that in forwarding to Bombay the ac- I 
count sales of this cotton, the results were j 
stated to be highly satisfactory. Very fayoura- j 
ble opinons were pronounced on the article by j 
spinners and other competent judges, and the j 
prices realized were good, for some samples , 
high. In fact, the question as to the capa- 
bility of India to produce cotton suitable ior ; 
the use of British manufactures might thence- . 
forth be considered settled. In lvS-18, in 
adverting to the promised supply from the 
four collectorates, the Court intimated their 
desire that Government should abstain from 
entering the market as large purchasers of 
cotton from American seed, if it found a 
ready sale among local dealers. The supe- 
riority of that cotton being generally recog- 
nised in the south Mahratta country, they 
were of opinion that Government might con- 
fine their operations to the supply of seed, 
and the introduction of impreued methods of 
cleaning by saw-gins, In the Madras 

territories, cotton farms were established 
in the districts of Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, 
and other localities. These farms have been 
recently discontinued, the object for which 
they were formed having been fully attain- 
ed, by demonstrating that the soil and cli- 
mate are capable of producing eoLtou suit 
able to the British market. It thus ap- 
pears that within the two subovdinato pre- 
sidencies there is a considerable extent of 
country, the soil and climate of which are well 
adapted to the growth, not only of the indige- 
nous cotton plant, but also of the American 
plant. Theexperiinenlshavemoreover brought 
to light a fact, which might have admitted of 
some doubt, viz., that for the most part the 
natives are well acquainted with the proper 
modes of cultivation, and that little or no ad- 
vantage is likely to be gained from further 
interference with the ordinary course of agri- 
culture and trade. An ample provision of 
seed of the superior kinds of cotton for the 
use of the cultivators (till such time as, by 
its general diffusion, all interference, even 
this way, on the part of the Government shall 
become unnecessary) seems all, as far as cul- 
tivation is concerned, that can now be bene- 
ficial. The cleaning and packing of the cotton 
seed, however still seem lobe very far from 
perfect, and the introduction of improved 
methods continues to engage the attention of 
the home authorities. The duty on the 
export of cotton, and the inland transit-duty 
having been aboli^hed, all the encourage- 
ment that can properly be afforded by fis- 
calregulations has been extended to this 
production. There remains another mode 
in which Government can juomote the ex- 
tension of the growth of Cotton and the 
improvement of itt quality, viz., by facilitat- 


ing the construction of tramways and raiV 
ruads, where the anticipated amount of traf- 
fic would justify the outlay, nl some districts 
the expenses of cultivation and assessment are 
not so heavy us the expense of carriage to mar- 
ket. In competition with America for the Bri- 
tish irnde, India will always have to encounter 
the disadvantage of distance. But it is not 
ttio much to hope that this may be greatly 
moderated, especially as the cotton manufac- 
turers of Great Britbin appear to require new 
and increased sources of supply. Indian 
cotton is adapted to varieties of goods amount- 
ing in weight to about 75 per cent, of the 
total cotton manufacture of Great Britain. 
Tlie cultivation iius to contend with sundry 
disadvantages, but these are compensated by 
the cheapness of the cost of production; this 
in many parts of India, being only per 

pound, while in America it is from fifty to one 
hundred per cent, more, raging from to 
3d. The power of contributing to the required 
supply is, however, limited by ciicumstances, 
some of which only would appear to be under 
control. The cotton of the lower provinces 
of Bengal is said to be unsuitable to the 
British market. In the north-wf st the experi- 
mental culture was tried to a certain extent 
without success, but discouraging incidents 
jij>p'‘ar to have led, in some degree at least, 
to Its bumewhui. preiualure abundonnient. At 
Madras, improvement in qualify has been si- 
multaneous with extended cultivation ; but 
from the latest official information it would 
appear that even if the whole of the lands in 
that presidency, adapted for the production 
of cotton, were so appropriated, the supply, 
after deducting the quantity required for local 
consumption and export to China, would bear 
a very small proportion to the wants of the 
British market. Looking to existing circum- 
stances, it will be seen that, if instead of a 
part only, if the present entire export of cot- 
ton from Madras found its way to Great Bri- 
tain, it would not furnish 2 per cent, of the 
supply required by the British manufactures. 
For many years past the chief supply of /w- 
dian cotton both to Great Britain and the 
world at large, has been furnished from the 
port of Bombay, the greater part being raised 
in Guzerat; but a just view of the extent ai d 
capabilities of the whole of the cotton land 
lying along the Gulf of Cambay, *wouId lead 
to the conclusion, that the present growth of 
Guzerat cotton cannot be materially increased. 
Taking the last four years of the tabular 
statement, at the end of this paper, the ex- 
port of cotton from India may be regarded 
as having attained an amount of between 
160,000,000 lbs. and 170.000,000 lbs. per 
annum ; and it would not appear that in the 
present condition of India this supply can be 
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greatly exceeded ; for though the export of j Guzbkat. — Extent of cotton land round 

cotton from India to Great Britain fluctuates ; the Gulf of Cambay. 

from year to year (sometimes to the extent of ! Length, .Miles 220 

60 or 70 per cent.) yet it will be seen, on re- , Breadth. . „ 30 

ference to the tabular statement, that the in- \ 


creased or diminished amount is invariably at- 
tended by a corresponding diminuti'>n or in- 
crease in the supplies to other countries, and 
that the aggregate annual export from India 
remains without variation. It may therefore 
be fairly inferred, that the quantity of cotton 
which under current prices India can export 
at a profit, does not greatly exceed 170,000,000 
lbs. per annum. The average yield of clean 
cotton in India being not more than 100 lbs. 
per acre, and cotton being cultivated on the 
same ground once only in three years, it fol- 
lows, that to produce the quantify now ex- 
ported annually, an area equal to upwards of 
five millions of acres, or nearly eight thou- 
sand square miles, must be appropriated to the 
purpose. But if by means of railroads the great 
cotton field of Berar, situate within the domi- 
nions of the Niz^m or Rajah of Hyderabad, 
were placed nearly on an equality in point of 
facility of transport witli the maritime cotton 
districts, then a breadth of land sufficient for 
the growth of n quantity equal to the full de- 
mand of Great Britain might at once be made 
Hvailahlo. It is, however, only by means of 
a rail* load that the territory of Berar can be 
placed in a position to become a cotton-ex- 
porting country. The Board of Revenue 
at Madras have given the particulars of 
the extent of land actually producing cot- 
ton, and capable of producing it, founded 
on information furnished by the Collectors 
in each district, in answer to (jueries trans- 
mitted by order of the Court of Directors. 
From the statement submitted it appears that 
tlie present extent of cotton land annually 
cultivated docs not exceed 676,000 acres, or 
l,0o6 scjuare miles. Adding that which is 
said to bo capable of producing cotton, the 
result will be i,UlO,8o2 acres, or l,'i79 square 
miles. In regard t > Coimbatore, the quantity 
of land capable of producing cotton is not 
specified ; but making the most liberal allow- 
ance which the limits of probability will admit 
and quadrupling the quantity now under such 
cultivation within that district, the cotton- 
producing land of the Madras Presidency will 
not in the ^vhole exceed 1 ,304,340 acres, or 
2,038 square miles ; which, at the rate of 
100 lbs. of clear cotton per acre, will yield an 
annual average of 130,434,000 lbs. Deducting 
from this amount the quantity now exported 
to China, and that required for local consump- 
tion, the residue would not exceed one-twelfth 
part of the annual requirem''Ats of Great 
Britain. 


6,600 

640 


J) 4,224,000 Acres ; but part be- 
ing unsuitable for 

' — ■ cotton IJth instead 

of |rd may be esti- 
1,056,000 mated as cultivated 
with cotton under 
rotation of crops. 
100 lbs. per Acre. 

105,600,000 lbs. utmost yield of 
clean cotton in Guze- 
rat. 

NOTE C. 

That cotton cannot be conveyed at a profit 
from Berar, except by Riilway, may be prov- 
ed by the analogous case of salt. Salt, hav- 
ing paid duty at 2J Rupees per maund, is 
sold at Benares, (400 miles from Calcutta), 
according to the Government Gazette ^ at 
12 lbs. the Rupee, or 2(1 per lb. At Cal- 
cutta, the price of salt is id. per ib. which is 
thus made up : — 

Duty, at 2 J Rupees per maund of821b8. 0|«f. 
Cost of manufacture, OJ^ 

lef.plb. 

The cost of conveyance of salt for 400 
miles, and other necessary charges, therefore 
enhance the price Id. per lb. ‘exclusive of the 
gain made by adulteration, which, it is said, 
takes place extensively. The cost of convey- 
ing cotton could not be less, but by Rail- 
way it might be carried for 2^^. per ton per 
mile. Cotton mi.iht therefore, be conveyed 
from Omraoti, and other cotton marts in 
Berar to Bombay, (400 miles) for O^d, per 
lb. ; and thus brought to market at a price 
ranging from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than 
at present, it would be enabled to compete 
with cotton from America ; — 

1 Ton=:2,240 lbs. 400 miles, at 
2fr/. per mile=l,l00d. or,... . per lb. 

Price of cotton, Berar, „ 

Conveyance to Bombay per rail, 0| „ 

Freight to England at £3 per ton 
of 1,375 lbs. measurement,. . OJ „ 

^d, per lb. 

EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES. 


1846- 47 169,080,831 

1847- 48 160,317,295 

1848- 49 168,631,466 

1849- 50 165,665,220 
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The Exports of 1849-60 are made up as 
follows : — 

Ito England 1'^'® all other j otal 

; I pfiipes. 


; Rs. 11).. Ihs. « 

FromBeiif^al 27.;}0r) 1.817.971 

.. Maclnis. ■ .7,026.02:1 1,0:18.907 10.001, 9.8o 

., Bombay.405,0.‘]7,O28 47,1 !7,9:J') 

1 10,69. ‘..S.'.7 .54.97 l..S6:i 65,66 \2'0 
r.XPOKTS (IK (‘OTTON. 


I 

To Great 
Britain. 

Filina and 
other Forts 

Total 

- ■ 1 


lbs. 1 

Ills. 

lbs. 

lS4R-f9 ... 

67,206,7191 

101,427.917 

i 6N.6:t 1 ,466 

1S4!1-.V) ... 

110,690.677 

. .;4,947,s6;i 

1 U7 667, ’.'‘JO 


COTTON CANVAS, -ro (\)tlnn. 

COTTON (WlllM-rr. Src‘ Carpots. 

COTTON KLI'i. 4'am. Lt avo.s oi Cassyta 
fjliformis. 

COTTON(GO.SsYt>n;M !! i’.RHAr'KrM.) 
See notirc* of un.lor Calotropis <'i|L]janlca. 

('0'i''i’ON'G H AS.^, I’rioplioiuui { uniiabi- 
iiuin. 

CO'rrON KA PAT. I)o:v. Leaf of Cas- 
pvta filifornii.s, 

' COTTON MANUFACTURE. See Textile 

Arts. 

(n)TrON PLANT. Fat;. Syn of Gos.sy- 
piuni, Iiulicum, Lam. 

COrrON ROPES. See Cotton. 

(9)TTON, TOILE DE (TVrON. Fji See 

Calico. 

COTTON TREE. Eriodendron aiifrac- 
luosum. 

( OTTON TREE, RED. Syn. of Salmalla 
^lalabarica, Scdiott. 

C'OTTON, for various notices of the Cot- 
tons grown in India, and of the products 
manufactured from it; See Climate, Dac.ea, 
Head cloth.®, Tur bands, Women-*’ cloths. 

COTULA ALBA. Lixn. Syn of Eclipta 
erecta. — Linn. 

COTULA AUREA. See Cotuh. 

CO rUM BARHU. Cyxg. Coriander seed. 

COTUKNIX. See Perdicidse. 

COTURNIXARGONDAH.SeePerdickIffi. 

COUNTRY ALMOND TREE. Eng. Ter- 
minalia catappa. 

COUNTRY FIG TREE. Eng. Ficus 
race nios a . — Linn . 

COUNTRY GALLS. See Myrobalan. 

COUNTRY GOOSI^BEUUY.' Ciceadis- 
ticha. 

COUNTRY KREAT. Eno. Exacum 
bicolor. See Chiretta. 


COUNTRY MALLOW. Abutilon Indicum 

COUNTRY HOSIN. See Dammar. 
COUNTRYSAHSAPAHIT.LA. Eng. Syn. 
of Hemidosmus Indiciis.-— Brown. 

COURSE. A term applied by European 
' residents in India to their places of evening 
promenade, which some derive from coss. but 
wliich has more probably boett obtained from 
the • eorso’ of Soiuhoin Europe — Hear if 
KUiot, 

(’OURTii/AS DE CUrp A Sr. Lemon 
pet i 

(Rlin'EAl X. Fu. Knives. 

(T)U/i-COU/i. .Vi uit .vN. llolcus spica- 
tus 

(XIV.AI-KAl. 9 'am. rb vt)nia eoccinia, also 

COVALK.Al 'I’am. Brvt'nia grandi.s. 

(■OVAI KIK17. 4 \\m. Brvoniii grandis. 

COW. A lliroltis. the ilonutir)n of a 

milch cow is attend^tl liy mfitiy f»]ipro- 
piiate ccrpnionies. tin ishiit^' with prayeiJ*, 
the acceptor i)i>bimg tinring the recital the 
sarrcii anini.’il by the tail. Tlie boon- 
granting cow is (uilletl iSurabhi and her 
lit .MCfiniants .••re iiuich revered by all edass- 
cs of 1 1 Indus al)ove tliose that may be denn- 
ininatetl base. It is common for Brahmans 
and otlier.**, to feed a cow betnro they take 
their own breakfast, ejaculating, as they pre- 
sent their food, ‘‘ daughter of Surabhi, framed 
of live elements, siispirious, ])nre, lioly, sprung 
from the sun, aceefit this food by mv ; salu- 
tation unto th^^e I” Or, if he conduct the 
kine to grass, .May cow.s, who are rnolhera 
ol the three worlds find daughters of Surabhi, 
anti who are beneficent, pure, and holy, ac- 
cept t lie food given by me. — (.'olrhrooka Aft, 
Reft, rol. rii. p. ‘270. In marriage ceremonies 
a Cow is one of tlie actors. “ The hospita- 
ble riie.s are conducted by letting loo.se a cow 
at the intercession of the guest ; a barber, 
who attends for that purpose, exclaims, * thej 
cow! the cow !’ Upon which tiie guest, pro- 
nounces thi.s text — release the cow from the 
fetters of Varuiia. May she subdue my foe, 
may she destroy tlie enemies of both him (the 
ho.st) and me. Dismiss the cow, that she may 
eat the grass and drink water. — When the 
cow has been released, the guest thus address- 
es her, ‘ I have earnestly entreated this pru- 
dent perlon, saying, kill not the innocent 
harmless cow, who is mother of Rudras, 
daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas, is the 
source of ambrosia. &c.’ “ It is evident,*' 

continues Mr. Colebrooke, “ that the guest's 
intercession imply a practice, now become ab- 
solete of slaying a cow for the purpose of 
hospitality.” — //nVi, p. 296. In the Hitopa- 
desa, p. 110, the earth is called Surabhi, and 
the learned translator (Wilkins) notes the 
same to be not usually so applied, although 
the earth may well be called the cow of plenty. 
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cow. 


CRAGTICUS CHALYBEUS. 


• 

Many writers have noticed the superstitious j tor, is a name among them. The greatest, 
veneration that some sects of Hindus have j or, at any rate, the most convenient, of all 
for cows and calves : the custom, so universal ! purifiers is the urine of a cow ; Hindu spirits 
in India of using cow-dung for floors and i of impurity abhnr this sin-expelling sanctify- 
walls,can, however, scarcely be considered as ing liquid. Images are sprinkled with it : no 
a superstition, for it is used for floors by all ■ man of any pretensions to piety or clcanli- 
sects,a8 well aw Hindus, as the most cool and i ness would pass a cow in the act of staling 
cleanly article. Once a week, perhaps, it is ‘ without receiving the holy stream in his palm 
common to rub over earthen floors with frc.sh j sipping a few drops ; and with his bedewed 
cow. dung mixed up with as much water as ; fingers, miirklng and crossing his forehead, 
will render it easy to spread ; this i’^ done, shoulders, and breasts. If the animal be re- 
not only in tents and tcm])or;iry houses of : tentive, a pious expectant will impatiently ap- 
gcntlemen, but sometimes over the floors of : ply his finger, and by judicious tickling excite 
the out houses of Kuropeans as wtdl as Na- the greatcfid flow; if heedless, however, he 
fives. This smell, which is not at first un- ; may perhaps, by super excitation, receive a 
pleasant, quickly goes off, and no floor is so ; greater boon tlian the descendant of Surabhi 
cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to w .is implored to yield. — J/oor’.? Pantheon, 
fleas and vermin. Cow-dung is plastered i I ‘lil, 

over the cooking-place before the meal of a COWa. Hixn. Oarcinia cow’a. 
person of a high class be cooked: in c.amps, ; (X)WAGE. Fs. Cowage. 

or on journies, a space of 10 or 12 scjuare COW-DUNG ASHES BALLS. Tirunur 

feet is so purified ; but is easily ]iolluted by unde Tam. Vibudi Tkl. 
the approach of impure persons or things ; COW DIUN. also Jerz, Pers. Bustard, 
in wViich vexatious case the food becomes un- COWFISH. Globiocophultis llissii. 
holy. Tlie ashes of cow-dung are also of a COW-GRASS. Trifolium medium, 
very purifying nature; and Hindus, of aU CO WITCH. Sec Cowhage. 
most all ranks and degrees, men and women, j COWL A. Citrus aurantium. 

occasionally, or frequently use tlicm, mixed I ("OW-PL ANT. Gymnema lactiforum. 

sometimes with other ingredients, to mark COWRIE OR KAIHU. Guz. Hink In 

their forehead, necks, arms, &cc. Sometime the currency of India, four Cowries make a 
men, os])ecially religious mendicants, or pc- ganda,— 20 ganda — a pan, mid 5 pans 
nitenl.s or those having some claims to snneti- one anna .^ec C'ow'ries. 'J'he Cowri is the 
ty, are rubbed all over with these ashey mix- (/Vpraui moncta, of Linn. Liverpool imported 
turos, and make a curious sky-blue appear- asunder: 

anco. Mahaclcva is frequently painted blue 18.51 1704 cwt. 1854, 90 cwt. 

or rather of an asliey colour, and the classes 1852,.. , .2793 „ and 

just noticed perhaps imitate that deity ; or 1853,. ... 1080 ,, 1855,311 

Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black hue. There are twm commercial varieties known. 
The ceremony of Karshagni is obtained from one styled the live cowry and the other 
the use of the cow-dung — on one occasion of the dead cowtv ; both varietie.^ arc re-export- 
its performance it happened, according to a ed to Africa, where they are used as money 
legend, that a crow, named, from her tricndly in exchange for palm oil, ivory, gum, &c. 
disposition, Mitra-cac.i, was present, and iin- Sec Cowries, Cyprcridoc. Silver Coinage, 
mediately flew and imparted the welcome CHARES PEI NTS, also CIIABES VIO- 
news that a Hindu who performs the kars- LE I'S See Gccarcinus. 
hagni, goes to heaven. This expiation con- (RIABS. The calling crabs of Ceylon, Ge- 
sists in the victim covering his whole body lasimus tetragonum, G. annulipes and G. 
with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, when Dussumieri EiUv, have an enormous hand, 
dry, is set on fire, and consumes both sin and which, as they scamper over the sands, they 
sinner. Until revealed by the crow this po- carry aloft. '1 he Ocypode ceratopthalmus of 
tent expiation was unknown : and it has since Ceylon, burrows in the dry soil, jerking the 
occasionally been resorted to particularly by sand to the distance of seven feet. The 
the famous Sankara-charya. The friendly painted Crabs. Grapsus strigosus Herhst, 
crow was punished for her indiscretion ; ; distinguished by dark red marks on a yellow 
was forbidden and all her tribe to ascend to ground, are found on the reef to the south of 
heaven and was doomed on earth to live on Colombo harbour. Paddling Crabs, Neptu- 
carrion. — Wilford, The crow is reckoned \ nu.s pelagicus Linn, and N. sanguinolentus 
a bird of ill omen in India^ still Ma'abar fe- j Jlerbst: have their hind pair of legs terrai- 
xnalcs arc sometimes named Ivaka, the name nated by flattened plates to assist them in 
in that dialect, as well as in Sar^skrit, for the \ swimming . — Sir J. E Tennanf.% Cej/hn. 
crow. The fcmalf 8 of Malabar are, more than j CRAGTICUS CHALYBEUS. See Cha- 
others called after animals. Mani, the alliga- < lyba?u« paradisaeui. 
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CROCODil-K. 


CROCODIJ.K. 


CRAIE. Fb. Chalk. 

CKAMBE MARITIMA. Sea Kale. 
CRANGOX VULGARIS. See Crango- 
nidte. 

CR ANE. See Cygnus ainericana, C. atra- 
Tus, C. Bovvickii, C. Coscoroha, G. immuta- 
hilis. G. nigricollis. Crane aUa Egi'et. 

CRAN ])E BRErAGNE. Fii. Horse 
llidish. 

CRANG ANDRE, on the Malabar Coast 
in lat. 10 ^ 12’ N., is built on the Canganore 
or AycoUa River. — Hor&hurgk. 

CRASSOCEBHALUXI SO N CH I FO- 
LIUM. Less Syn. of Emilia sonchifolia. 
CRATAVA GVNANDBA. See Craueva. 
CRAT.EVA MARMELOS. Lin. Syn of 

niarTjielu.H. 

GRAT.EVA RELIGIOSA. See Craticva. 
('RA'ILEVA J'APIA See (hatcova. 
C’RAT.EVA INERMIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Craiteva nuivala, liam. 

(UiAT.KVA TAPIA. Burm. Syn. of 
Cr tievt nuivala, Ham. 

CRATJEVA VALLANGA. Koi:n. Syn. 
of Krionia el^'phuntum (.\)r. 

GRAUMiU Tam. Cloves, 

(’R AWKURI), Bengal MedicalService 
Author of J^jtnbasay to Ava, in 1827 Loud. 
1820 — (-|i>it(»iy of the Indian Archipelago, 
Iviii). 1820, 3 V()Is. — Pvesearclies in India. 
Loin). 1817, 2 vo!s. — Kmbas.sy to Siam. 
Granciiiar ar.d Diction *iy of the Malay Lan- 
guage. 2 vois. 8vo. Land. 18.51. jDictimary 
c! ti.e Troiiaji A rchi(>e] jgo. Land. 18;>7. 
('l\AVi‘'LSIL See Cnisttacea. 

CR.\ VOMS XOIRS. Fit. Blaeklead pen- 
cii.'<. 

CRF.V’i’. Di iv. Andrographiij paniculata. 
('liii et 

(’HK.\TE Fk. Ghiretta. 

(TUGPE. Fn. Ciape. 

GRKSPON. Sr. Grape. 

CRbiSSON. Fk. Syn. of Garden cre.s8es. 

G:o-.s. 

CRES'ri:]) ('OCKS comb. Cclosia 

CJ ist ita. 

GRETA. It. LaE also CALCIS CARBO- 
NAS. Lat. Chalk. 

(RUiYAT. Giiz. and Hind, also CRE- 
A’AT HOOT. Anglo-Hind. Chiretta. 

CRINUM DEFIXUM. Box, iMao. Syn. 
of Crinum asiaticum Willd. 

CRINUM ORNATUM, Var. llERn. Syn. 
of Crinum latifolium Herb. 

CROCODILE. Mage. Hind, also Kxtm* 
hie. Hind. Portions of these reptiles 
have been discovered fossil in the Sewalik 
Hills, and in Burma. Crocodiles are nume- 
rous in the Ceylon lagoons, and in the stom- 
ach of one opened were found several small, 
tortoises and broken bricks and gravel. They 
are found in all the larger rivers of the penin- 


sula, the Kaveri, Kistna, Godaveri and their 
feeders. Also in the Indus and its feeders, 
in the Ganges and its feeds and in the Ira- 
wadi and its feeders. Crocodiles of enor- 
n ous size, ore seen in every creek, in 
every river, in the Suiuierbuns : these have 
a broad tlaltened muzzle with unequal teeth 
of a formidable size and shape, the out- 
line of the jaw, where the teeth are seen pro- 
truding interlocked with each other, isawav- 
i ing line giving to this ugly animal a herce and 
cruel aspect. The animals, vary in size 
from a span in length to 18 or 23 feet, are 
usually seen lying on the surface of the black 
mud basking in the sun, they sleep very 
soundly, for a steamer, may be seen going at 
full speed and making the usual splash and 
noise, passing viithni ten paces of a sleeping 
crocodile without disturhiug its slumbers. To 
a ca.sual observer tliey lesemble mud-covered 
logs of wood and it is not until the largo 
square and glittering scales which are of ex- 
ceeding strength and beauty when closely ex- 
amined, and the elevated and doubly dentc- 
I lated ridge or crest that runs along either side 
j of the tail, become visible, or are seen to 
I glisten in the sun, that the shapeless mass is 
found to be a tierce, carnivorous and danger- 
ous anijnal. The Gangetic Gaviul is not seen 
in the Sunderbuns ; he appears to love the 
sweeter and comparatively speaking quieter 
waters of the iqipcr rivers of India, and their 
clean sandbanks, wiiero they may be seen 
lying with tluir moutbs wide open, but for 
what purpose it is dilHr ult to divine, un- 
less it is to get lid of numerous small rod 
filamentous wo’ms that cluster about their 
fauces. Tlie lower jaw being prolonged back- 
ward beyond the skull causes the upper jaw 
to appear inovt able, which it only is when ac- 
companied by the whole of the skull, or en- 
tire head, but not otherwise. A small brown 
bird has been seen to alight upon the 
tongue of an oj) n rnouthed aligator, and pick 
the worms from the throat as it lay upon a 
sandbank in the Ganges. It is generally be- 
lieved that the crocodile or as it is termed in 
Bengal, the snubbed nose alligator, always re- 
mains in fresh water ; but such is not the case, 
na they are found ail along the Chittagong and 
Arracan coast, never far from the shore it is 
true, but sill in bona fide salt water, where 
they are as dangerous as sharks. In the rivers 
of the Delta of the Ganges, where they flow 
through the cultivated portions of the country, 
stakes are driven into the bed of the river 
the watering places, or ghauts, opposite to the 
villages, where the inhabitants may bathe in 
security and draw water for domestic pur- 
poses ; but even this precaution is not always 
sufficient to ward off the attacks of the fierce 
crocodiles. The cro&odUe beiDg sft emphibi- 
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CROTALARIA BEXGALKNSIS. 


( SOMA i)E KOKOS, 


ous animal finda no difficulty, when pinched 
by hunger, in turning the H ink of the stakea, 
and taking up his post wi’hin the enclosure, 
where he silently awaits his prey. A surveyor 
on the banks of the Cioraee, was witness to a 
shocking occurrence in connection with these 
enclosures. A young Hindu girl about 14 
years old, came to fill a pitcher with water, an i 
had hardly put her feet into the water, when 
a crocodile, which had been lying in wait in- 
side the enclosure, rushed at the poor girl, 
seized her in its formidable jaws, scrambled 
up the banks of the river, holding the shriek- 
ing, struggling girl well up in the air by the 
middle of her body, and plunged heavily into 
the river outside of the stake. A smothered 
scream, a ripple upon the water, a few bub- 
bles, and the frightful scene was closed. A 
more daring attack by a Sunderbun crocodile 
than even the above, occurred n few years 
ago at Hoolna: a gang of ironed convicts were 
being inspected by the Magistrate prior to 
their being sent off to another and a more dis- 
tant jail ; the men, numbering with their 
guards about fifty, were drawn up in line on 
tho raised embankment or levee of the river ; 
the examination was proceeding, when a cro- 
codile rushed up the bank, seized a manacled 
prisoner by the legs, dragged him from the 
ranks, and in a moment and that before any 
assistance could possibly be rendered, had 
plunged into the river and disappeared. — Cal 
Jlrvtew. A small 8j)ecimen of the Crocodilus 
biporcatus, 6 feet long, Mr. Blyth tells us, 
was taken out of the Wellington tank of Cal- 
cutta. The crocodilus palustris of Lesson, 
likewise occurs in India. Cal. Rnv. Jo, B. A. S. 

CROCODILUS BirOKCATUS, See Cro- 
codilidm 

CIIOCODIJAIS BOMBIFRONS. See 
Crocodilida;. 

CilOCODILFS rOROSUS. See Croco- 
dilidm. 

CROCUS. L\t. Saffron. 

CROCUS. IN incus UuMni. Syn. of 
Carthamus tinctorius. — Linn. 

GROCKATOA ok KUAKATOA, about 5 
miles long and 3 miles broad, is a high island. 
It has a conical peak in lat. 6® 8| S., long. 
106® 25' E. and may be consisdered the Fair- 
way Mark, in entering the Straits of Sunda 
from the westward. — Horshuryh, 

CRORE. See Kror. 

CROSS ISLAND, a small island f of a 
mile from the shore in Bombay harbour. — 
Hm^shurqh, 

CROSSOPUS. SeeSorex. 

CROSSORHINUS. See Squalid®. 

CROTALARIA ANGULOSA. Linn. Syn. 
of Crotalai jj^ verrucosa. — Lin.x 
CROTALARIA BENGALENSIS. Linn. 
Syn, of Crotaliwia juncea,— Z»wn. 


CKOTALAKIA BURRHIA. wSce Crota- 
lariajuncea. Also Crotalaria. 

CROTALARIA CLERULIA. Jacq. Syn. 
of Crotalaria verrucosa. — Linn, 

CROTALARIA FENESTRATA. Sims. 
Syn. of Crotalaria juncca. — Linn, 

CROTALARIA JUNCEA. Sec also 
Dhanclii. Hemp. Crotalaria. 

CROTALARIA FORRECTA. Wall. 
Syn. of Crotalaria juncca. — Linn. 

CROTALARIA RETUSA. See Crotala- 
laria. 

GROT AI. ARIA SKRICEA. Willd. Syn. 
of Crotalaria juncca. — Linn. 

CROTALARIA TENUIFOLIA. Roxn. 
Syn. of Crotalaria juncca. — Linn. See Jub- 
balpore Hemp. 

CROTON. Fii. (hoton Seed. See Eu- 
j)horbiacCte. 

CROTON JAMALGOTA. Bueii. Syn. of 
Croton tiglium. 

CROTON OIL. See Oil. Croton tiglium. 

CROTON ILVVANA. See Croton tiglium. 

CROTON innCATUM. Vaiil. Syn. of 
(h’ozopliora plicata. Ad. Juss. 

CROTON POLYANDUUM. See Croton 
Roxburghii. 

CROTON KOXBURGIIII. Wall. Syn. 
of Croton polyandrum. Roxb. See Croton 
tiglium. 

CROTON TIGLIUM. See Oil. 

CROTON TINCTORll M. Bukm. Syn. 
of Crozo])hora plicata. — Ad. Juss. 

CROWFOOT, INDIAN. Exo. Syn. of 
Ranunculus sceleratus. — Linn. See Ranun- 
culaceas. 

CROWN BARK. See Cinchona. 

CROWS. S^-e Corvidie. 

CROWS BE.Mv. Ciitoria ternateu. 

CRUCIFEILE Sec Cheiranthus cheiri, 
Erysimum jauowskianum, lleliophila, Schizo- 
petalon Walkeri. 

CKUSTACRLE. See Chancer, Crangonidte 

(RiUSI’ECES Fk. Crustaceie, 

CRUTTENDEN. C J. an officer of the 
Indian Navy, author of a jouriiHl of an excur- 
sion to Saniia, the capital of Yemen. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. See Capillaire. 

CRUZCOOL. An oj)ening or strait sepa- 
rating Mascal Islaiul from the (lli^tt^gong 
coast, noth of the White Sand Cliffs wiiich 
are in lat. 21 ® 17' N. to 2l ® 24’ N. — Ilors’ 
hunfh. 

CRYPTOMEIIIA JAPONICA. See Cha- 
ma^rops. Hemp palm. 

CRYPTONYX CRISTATUS. See Te- 
traonid®. 

CRYPTOPODIA FORNICATA. See 
Parthenopidie. 

CSOMA »E KOROS, a celebrated Hun- 
garian traveller, and Thibetan scholar. Ob. 
1842 on the Himalayas. A JJemoir of him, 



CUCUMIS UTILLISSIMUS. 


CULTIVATOR. 


appeared in the Bl. As. Trans. 1841. He be* 
queathed Rs. 5,000 to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Resided in Kunawar, and on the 
frontier, from 1828, for the sake of studying 
the language of the country. An account of 
Gerrard’s interview with liiin appeared in the 
Gleanings in Science, 1829, vol. 1. 110. He 
wrote a Geographical notice of Thibet, in Bl. 
As. Trans 1888, vol. 1 121, 

CTESIPHON. See Tank Kesra. 

CUA KALAXG. Tam. Curcuma angus- 
tifolia. 

CUBAB CHI XI. Hind. Cuhebs. 
CUBEBAS. Sp. Cubebs. 

CUBEBES. Fk. Cubebs. 

CUBEBI. It. Cubebs. 

CUCHILLOS. Sp. Knives. 
CUCH-MARDA PAT. Beno. Hind. 
Corcborus olitorius. | 

CUCHUNAR. Hind. Bauhinia acumi- 
nata. 

CUCIFEUA THEBAICA. The Doom 
tree. 

CUCKOOS. See CuculiHae. 

CUCLliUS. Amongst the bird.s of Te- 
nasserim is a Cuckow, intermediate in size to 
C. micropterus and C. poliocephalus, and ac- 
cording best with Mr. Hndgsiin's C. satura- 
tus, wliichdiffers from C micropterus, Gould, 
chiefly in its smaller bill, like that of C. ea- 
norijs ; if it be not, indeed, the veritable C. 
micropterus of Gould, — Mr. Bhjth's livport. 
CUMBER. See (aicumis. KlieUera 
CUCU.MBER, CLIMBING INDIAN. 
EN(i' Syn. of Zanonia iridica. — Linn. 

CUCUMBER OIL. Oils of Cucurbits 
pep<», and C melapepo. 

Cl CUMBER SEED. Seeds of Cucurbita 
pej)o 

CUCUMIS. See Cucurbitacem. Gourds, 
cue U .M 1 S ACUT ANGULUS. 1 n n . 

Syn. of Lufl’a acutanyula. — lloxb. 

CUCUMIS CiTRULLUS, Sek. Syn. of 
Cucurbita citiullu.s. — IJnn. 

CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. Ljnn. Syn. 
of Citrullus colocyntbis. (Shraed). 

CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. See Colo- 
cynth. Oil. 

CUCUMIS INDICUS. See Luffa amara. 
CUCUMIS MELO. See Cucurbitaceae. 
Gourds, Melon, Melon seed oil, Oil. 

CUCUMIS MADERASPATANUS. Linn. 
Syn. of Bryonia scabrella. 

CUCUMIS MOMORDICA, See Phoot. 
CUCUMIS MURICaTUS. Willd. Syn. 
of ( icuinis momordica. 

CUCUMIS PSEUDO-COLOCYNTHIS. 

See Cucumis colocyntbis. 

CUCUMIS SATIVUS, See Cucumis usi* 
tata, Khekera. 

CUCUMIS UTILLISSIMUS. See Cucu- 
mis usitata. 


CUCUMIS USITATA. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

CUCURBITA ALBA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Benincosu oerifera. 

CICURBITACE..;E. See Cucumis, also 
Momordic- charantia. 

CUCURBITA CERIFERA. Fistt. Syn. 
of Benineos<4a cerifera. 

CUCUR illTA CITRULLUS. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

CUCURBITA HISPIDA. Wiled. Syn. 
of Benincosa cerifera. 

CUCURBITA LAGENARIA. Linn. Syn. 
of Lagenaria vulgaris. Ser. Sec Calabash. 
Kuddoo. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

CUCURBITA MAXIMA. See Vegeta- 
bles of Southern India. 

CUCURBITA MELO-PEPO. Roxn Syn. 
of Cucurbita mwxima — Duch^ 

CUCURBITA OVIFKKA. See Vegeta- 
bles of Southern India. 

CUCURBITA PEPO. Roxn. Syn. of 
Benincosa cerifera. See Cucumber seed oil, 
Cucurbitace®. Gourds. Oil. 

CUDBEAR. See Dyes. 

CUDDALORK, a town on the Malabar 
coast, in lat. 11® 43* N. long. 79® 50* E. — 
IJorshun/h . 

CUDDOO. also KATA KUTKI. Guz. 
and Hind. Helleborus nigor. 

CUDDAM. Hind. Nauclea cadamba. 

CUKRO. Sp. Leather. 

CUD UR. I)UK. Frankincense. 

CUDIRA PASJAN KNE. Tam. See oil. 

CITR. Fu. J.eather. 

ClIIIl DE lUJSSlE. Fr. Russia leather. 

CUIVRE. Fr. Cr>ppcr. 

CUIVRE JAUNE, also LAITOF. Fr. 
Brass. 

COOKIA PUNCTATA. Sec Cookia. 

CULAKA, ALSO KUTAKA, also VK- 
SHAMOSTl BEJUM. Sans. Nux Vomica. 

CULEMBERRT, or (^ALAMBERRI. 
Cyngh. Calamandcr Wood. 

CULLI MULATaN. Tam. Caralluma 
adscendens. 

CULLEN, General, of the Madras Artil- 
lery, long Resident at the Court of the Ra- 
juli of Travancorc ; for half a century a dis- 
tinguished contributor to physical science in 
India. Author of Geological features from 
Madras to Bellary. Mad. Lit. Trans. 1827, 
vol. I. part 1, 33. Account of the fall of 
rain at different stations on the Western 
Ghauts. Rep, Brit. Ass. 1811; 1840, vol, 
II. 23. On the influence of trees on climate. 
Mad. Lit. Tans. vol. XV. 150. — Ur. BuisLs 
Catalof/ue. 

CULTIVATOR. Ryot. Hind. Glapa, 
Tibetan. For notices of the cultivation ol 
the East, See Coffee, Indigo, Opium, Flax, 
Hemp, Tobacco. Agriculture. 
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CUNNINGHAM. 


CURCUMA LEUCORRHIZA. 


CULU. Tam. also CULUTU. Saxs. Do- 
lichos uniflorus. 

CUMBIA OR GAMBIA. Can. Carcya 
arborea. 

CUMBI-PISIN. Tam. See Cumbi. 

CUMBLI. Gtrz.and Hind. Blanket. 

CUMBLE PALLAM. Tam. Morus indica. 

CUMBU. Tam. Pencillaria spicata. 

CUMIN. Fr. Cuminum cyminum. Cumin 
Seed See Zira sufaid. 

CUMINO. It. Cumin Seed. 

CUMINUM CYMINUM. Linn. Cumin 
Seed. See Zira. Zira sufaid. 

CUMMIMARAM. Tam. Gmelina arborea. 

CUMMUL, properly COMMAL. Tam.] 
An article of female Jewellery. 

CUMURUNGA or KAMARANGA. 
Bkk(j. Averrlioe carambola. 

CUNDA OR CANDA GADDA. Tki.. 
T{M.‘ca pinnalilida. 

CUNDAL PANI MARAM. Tam. Caryota 
urcns. 

C UND A M A N N1 . Tam. Abrus prccat orius 

CUNDAPORE RIVER, on the coa.st of 
Canara, in lat. 1:1® .‘PJ’ N. is only naviga- 
ble by boats. — Hornhuryh. 

CUND BA RANG HI. Duk. Sec Gunta 
baringa* 

GUNDUNGATRI KAl. Tam. Solanum 
Jacqnini. 

CUNG CIJNG TAOU, a group of islands 
in the gulf of Pe-Tcho Lee. 

CUNGHILAM. Tin. Hammer. 

CU \GI1U, Sans. I’cncillaria .spicata. 

CUNGNI. Hindui. Setaria italica. 

CUNJ aN KORK. Tam. Basella alba, 
Ocimum album. 

CUNNINGHAM. Four brothers of thi.s 
name, sous of Allan Cunningham, have 
sought a career in India and each one risen 
to greater distinction than the other. Of two 
of them, is recorded as follows : 

Cunnhufhavi^ J. D. An officer of the 
Bengal Engineers, an e.x tensive contribu- 
tor, chiefly on Archeological subjects, to the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A 
distinguished antiquary, statist, and geogra- 
pher; Resident at Bhopal. Of>. 1851. Au- 
thor of Description of Kuna war in the Bl. 
As. Trans, vol. XIII. part 1, 1S44, — On the 
ruins of Putharee, Ibid, 1848, vol. XVII. 
part 1, 305. — On the lingam of Bhojpur, 
Ibid, 154. — Notes on the antiquities within 
the districts of the Bhopal agency, Ac., Ibid, 
1847, 739.— History of the Seikhs. LondJ 
1829; Cal. Rev. No. XXII. — On the ruins j 
of the Buddhist city of Samkassa, Lend. As. ! 
Trans, vol. VII. 241 ; As. Trans, vol. VII. — 
Dr. Buist\^ Catalogue, 

Capt. A,, of the Bengal Engi- 
neers. Author of Discovery of Buddhist city 
of Samkassa, Lond. As. Trans, vol. VII 242. i 


— Journal of a trip through Kulu and Lahul 
to the Chumureri lake, in Ladak, Bl. As. 
Trans. 1848, vol. XVIL 201. — Memorandum 
detailing the boundary between the territo- 
ries of Maharaja Goolab Sing and British 
India, Ac., Ibid, 295. — Verification of the 
itinerary of Hwan Thsang through Ariana 
aad India, Ibid, 476. — Proposed archceologi- 
cal investigation. Ibid, 53.1 — Description of 
ancient gems and seals from Bactria, the Pun- 
jaub. and India, Ibid, 1841, 147. — Essay on 
the Arian order of arcidtecture, as exhibited 
in the temples of Kashmir, Ibid, 1848, 241. 
— Descriptions of, and deductions from the 
consideration of some new Bactrian coins, 
Ibid, 1810, vol. TX. 867, 1217. Bhilsa 
Topes, London 1858. — See Dr. Bnhfs Caia- 
loijne. 

OUNNINGHAMIA LANCEOLATA. See 
Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA, also SHAKENI. Sans. See 
Mulukarang Varc I^atte. 

CUOJA. It. Sec Hides, Leather. CUO- 
JO DI BUFALO. It. Buff. CUOJO DI 
RUSSIA. It. Russia Leather. 

CUON PRIM(P:VUS. See Oanis. 

CUPAMENI.Tam. Tel. Acalypha Indica. 

CUPEUA, ALSO POONAG, also TAK- 
LA. Hind. Rottlcra Tihetoria. 

CUPl. Tam. See Jewellery. 

CUPIA CORYMHOSA, D. C. vSyn. of 
Stylocoryne Wehera, A. Rid. 

CUPPUM. Tam. the term for a fishing ham- 
let, on the WTst side of the Bay of Bengal. 

CUPPAS. Giiz. Mat Bags. 

CUPPA SI A. Guz. Htni>. Cotton Seeds 

CUPRESSUS HORIZONTALIS, See 
FiVorgreens. 

CUPRESSUS LUSITANICA. See Ever- 
greens. 

CIJ PRESSUS SEMPERVIR ENS . Sec 

hhergreens. 

CUPRESSUS THYOIDES. See Cedar, 
Deodar. 

CUPRl-SUBACRTAS. I.at. Verdigris. 

CUPRl SULPHAS. Blue Stone.. See 
Copper. 

CUPRUM. I..vr. Copper. 

CUPRUM VITRIOLATUM. Lat. Syn. 
of Oupri Sulphas. Copper. 

CUPULIKEK/E. See Carpinns. 

CURA YIA, ALSO CURAIJA. Grz. Hind. 
Wrightia antidysenterica. See Conessi Bark. 

CUllCAS PURGANS. Adans. Syn. of 
Jatropha curcas. — Linn* 

CURCULIGO ORGHIOIDES. See Na- 
lapana Kalengu. 

CURCUMA. See Mango-Ginger, elso 
Turmeric. 

CURCUMA LONGA. Hind. See Haldi. 

CURCUMA p^UCORRHIZA. See Uui 
enma angustifolia. 



CURRIE. 


CUSCUS. 


CURCUMA MONTANA. See Curcuma 
anguetifolia, 

CURCUMA RUBESCENS. See Curcuma 
angustifolia. 

CURCUMA ZEDOARIA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Cur c u m a aroma t ica . — Sa I ish . 

(CURCUMA ZERUMBET. See Curcuma 
an gusti folia. 

CURDAPU. Tam. See Jeweller>\ 

CURIA MURIA ISLANDS, on the Mah- 
ra Coast of Arabia, were retied to the British 
in 18o4 by the Imam of Muscat. They are 
only valuable for deposits of (hiano. 

CURIKUSK, one of the Seychelles, lies 
N. of Praslin. 

CURKAPULl MAR am. Tam. Tngadulris 

CURKUPLl OIL. Anglo.-Tam. Oil 
of Inga dulis See Oil. 

GURU VAYRII OR KUSSAVU. Tkl. 
Andropogon or Anatherum, muriratiim. Sec 
Cuscus root. 

CURRANTS, BENGAL. Exn. Fruit of 
Garissa carandas. 

CURRANT .u.so (UJRRANT WORTS. 
See Crossulariaceae, 

CURRIE, SiK Frkdkrick, Bart. Twice 
Governor of Bombay, (hialnnan of the 
Board of East India Directors, was a})}H)inted 
Vice-President of the India Council, is a man 
whose Indian career has been marked by 
more than ordinary distinction, 'llie third 
son of the late Mark Chirrie, Esq , of Upper 
Gatton, Surrey, afterwards of Hnyes, in the 
country of Middlesex, and w'as born the ilrd 
of February, 1799. He received his educa- 
tion, under Dr. Russell, at the Charterhouse, 
where ho was the schoolfellow of Havelock, 
'I'hirhvall, Grote, and several other distin- 
guished individuals. Thence he was remov- 
ed to Haileybury, where his career was one 
of grctTt promise. He entered the civil sersdee 
on the Bengal establishment in 1817, and 
rose gradually through the various steps of 
promotion. Having licld some posts in the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments in 1 839, he 
became Secretary to the Governor-General of 
the North-West Provinces. Sir Frederick 
Currie was appointed Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1842, and accompanied Lord 
H trdin^e in his campaign across the Sutlej 
in 1845 and the following spring. In his 
despatch to the Secret Committee, dated from 
the Camp at Ferozepore, December 31, 1845, 
the Governor General thus expressed him- 
self: — “ 1 owe great obligations to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, Frederick 
Currie, Ksq., who during all the various, and 
sometimes conflicting, duties in which I have 
been engaged, has given me bis sound advice, 
and active aid ; sometimes accompanying me 
in the field, and at all times evincing the cool- 
est judgment, and exhibiting the resources of 


his experience to the great advantage of the 
Company's service.” Sir Frederick's services 
were again acknowledged in the general or- 
ders in the February following ; and he was 
afterwards deputed to conduct ihe Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh in State from the palace to 
the citadel of lirthore, and to arrange the 
treaty at Uinritsir. He was appointed a 
member of the Supreme (\)uneil at Calcutta 
in November 1849, and held that post until 
1848. He sat as an ordinary member of 
Council from March 1849, down to the year 
1 853. He was created a Baronet December 
17, 1S4G, inmunliately after the battles of the 
Sutlej. He returned to England towards the 
close of the year 1853, and in the following 
month of April was nominated by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government one of the Court of East 
India Directors. He was chosen Chairman 
of the Company in 1858, and hold that ap- 
pointment until the cessation of the functions 
of that h<>dv, on the 1st of September 1858, 

CUHRUPALLE MARAM. Tam. See 

Putranjiva. 

CURRU-VENGHE. Tam. Acacia odora- 
is.'^imn. 

CURUlICA ORPHEA. (Tem.) A sped- 
men of thi.n from Algiers i» distinct from 
C. Jerdoni, Blyth v. C. orpheu apud Jerdon, 
(-a*nl, — .1//*. lUytJis Rrport. 

CHJ R R U A 1 ) U . properly ( :U 111 V AD U . 

Tam. Salteil Fish. 

(y'URRV. I bn Batut.T descrihes the natives 
of Ceylon us eating curry, which he calls in 
Arabic, Conchaii. This was 200 years before 
the Portuguese had appeared in the Indian 
Seas. In the Rajavali, also, this article of 
diet in Ceylon is mentioned us in use, in 
Ceylon, in the second century of this era. 

CURRY LEAF TREK. Knq. Syn. of 
Bergera Konigii. 

CURRY MARDAH wood. Anglo- 
Tel. Terminalia glabra. 

CURRY VEMBOO. Tam. Garuga pinnata. 

CURUMBICR. This people are the earli- 
est known inlmhitanis of Dravida desam, the 
modern Carnatic and Coromandel, and seem 
to have established numerous petty princi- 
palities over the whole peninsula, which 
were ultimately absorbed into the Cliola em- 
pire, and small communities of the same 
race are still found in the less accessible 
hills and forests of many parts of the penin- 
sula, and in the low country numerous sites, 
called Curember Kotes are still to be met with, 

CUSCO. See Cinchona. 

CUSCUS-GRASS. Anglo-Hind. An- 
dropogon or Anatherum, muricatum. See 
also Cu.scus Root. 

CUSCUS, USEER. Guz. and Hind. Ana- 
thcrum muricatum. 

CUSCUS. Guz, and Hind. Poppy Seed. 



CUYOS ISLANDS. 


CYNANCHUM TINJERIS. 


rtJSCUTA Dodders. i CUVALAM. Mal. ^i^rle marmelos. 

CUSSAMBIUM PUi5ES(;KNS Ham. j CYAMOPSIS P80RAL0IDES. See Ve- 


Syn. of Schlcichera trijuga. — IVilld. 

CUSTURI. Sans. Tam. Tkl. Musk. 

CUSTARD APPLE. Eno. Syn. of fruit 
of Anona squamosa 

CUTAKA — ? Strychnos uux vomica. 

CUTTAVERE KaI. Tam. Dolichos fa» 
baeforrnis. 

CUTCH. See Dyes. Gambier. 

CUTCHK CETTE MARAM, also VEX 
TAKU MARUM. Tam. Lagerstnemia mi- 
crocarpa. 

CUTCHIT— V (.^iladium esculentum. 

CUTCH, RUNN of, an extraordinary salt 
water marsh, covering 7.000 s(]uarc miles, or 
a larger area than that of \'orkshire, about 
one-fourth that of Ireland; evidently the 
dried up bed of an ancient inland .sea ; it 
was lowered in its level by the earthquake of 
1819. See McMurdo’.s account of traditions 
regarding, in ISlo, and Appendix to Burnes^ 
Bokhara Travels. — J)r. ]iuisl\s Catalogue. 

CUTHAH V a re KAI. Tam. Cyamopsie 
pfioraloides. 

CUT'ril. Can. Cafeehn. 

CUTTACK, OR ORISSA PROPER. An ac- 
count of this wdH given by A. Stirling in As. 
Res. vols. XI. XII. and Cal. Rev. 1848, vol. 
IX. 190. Erightful inundations occurred in 
1828 and 1831 ; on one occasion causing « 
destruction of live.s estimated at 10,000 and 
the entire population of 300 villages is said to 
Imve been destroyed. G.A. Prinsep on Saugor 
island, 1832. Bl. As Trans. 1832, vol. I. 2d. 
— J)r. lUiiaCs Catalogue. The Cuttack for- 
ests are composed of Teak, Sal, Si8soo,15bony 
Pentaptera, Ruchanania, and other trees of a 
dry soil and which require a dry season alter- 
native with a wet one. These are unknown 
in the Chittagong forests, where the Jarool, 
(Lagerstmmia) Mesua, Dipterocarpi, Nut- 
megs, Oaks of several kinds and many other 
trees not known in the Cuttack fv)re.st8and all 
typical of a perennially humid atmosphere 
occur. 

CUTTACAMBU— ? Gambier. 

CU riLEK are, or Giant’s Tank in Ceylon 
a celebrated tank now out of repair. — Sirr't 
Ceylon. 

CUTTHALAY NAR. Tam. Agave Ame- 


getables of Southern India. 

CYATHEA MEDULLARIS. See Ferns. 

CYATHULA ORBICULATA. See Sand 
Binding Plants. 

CYPIUM GUTTATUM. Toka-Malu. 
Cyngh. The finest table fish of Ceylon. Its 
flesh is white, but resembles that of the sal- 
mon in firmness and flavour. 

CYCADP:A. See Coal. 

CYC ADS. See Cycadaceae, 

CYCAS INERMIS. Loub. Syn of Cycas 
circinnlis. — Linn. 

CYCAS CIRCINALIS. See Cycadacea?. 

(183) CYCAS REVOLUTA. A kind of 
sago is prepared from the pith of this plant. 
See Cyf adac'jr. 

CYCAS TRIBE. See Cycadacea?. 

(/'YGNUS P'PIKUS. See Cvgninge. 

CYGNUS MANSUETUS. See CygninjB. 

CYGNUS MUSICUS. See Crane. 

CYTiNUS OLOR. See Crane. 

CYLINDRA. See Voluta vespertilio. 

CYGLONPIS. The term applied to the 
furious tempests formerly called taifune, 
typhoons, or hurricanes, because of their 
being uniformly found to be whirlwinds. 
They revolve round a centre, while the centra 
itself advances, and thus sweeping with de- 
structive violence over vast areas of sea. See 
Capper's (Colonel) notice of Trade Winds 
and Monsoons. 1 vol. 4 to. 1800 By the 
conjoint labours of Mr. Redfield^ Colonel 
Reid, and Mr. Piddington, on the origin and 
nature of hurricanes, typhoons, or revolving 
storms, the following important results have 
been obtained. Their existence in moderate 
latitudes on both sides of the equator ; their 
absence in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the equatorial regions ; and the facts, that 
while in the northern latitudes these storms 
revolve in a direction contrary to the hands 
of a watch the face of which is placed up- 
wards, in the southern latitudes they rotate 
in the opposite direction, are shown to be so 
many additions to the long chain of evidence 
by which the rotation of the earth as a physi- 
cal fact, is demonstrated. — Dr,Buist*s Cata- 
lay tie. Curiosities of Science^ p. 164. 

CYNANCHUM ARGHEL. See Cassia 


ricana, Calotropis gigantea. 

CUTTONORA, the Guttiara of Ptolemy, 
supposed to be eithsr Calicut or Cochin, 
whence pepper was exported to Barace. — Ind. 
inlbth Cent, 

CUYOS ISLANDS, in the Mindoro sea 
named from Grand Cuyo the largest, consist 
of an extensive range or Archipelago, of 
mostly high rocky islands they extend from 
lat. 10 ® 40’ to U ® 30^ N. and are in long. 
121® IP E — Ilorsburgh. 


acutifolia, also Cassia. 

CYNANCHUM CORDIFOLIUM. Rexz. 
Syn. of Daemia extensa. — R. Brotvn. 

CYNLANCHUM BICOLOR. Afd. in Bot. 
Repository. 

CYNANCHUM EXTENSUM. Jacq. Syn, 
of Dmmia extensa. — R. Brou n. 

CYNANCHUM IPECACUANHA. Will. 
Syn. of Tylophora asthmatica W. and A. 

^ CTNANCHUM TINJERIS. Herb. Ham 
Syn. of Morsdenia tinctoria, — R, Brown. 
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DACTVIJS. 


DADOS. 


CYNANCHUM ViNCETOXICL M. See 
Cynanchum ipecachuana. 

CYNANCHUM VOMITORIUM. Sims. 
Syn. of Tylophora asthmatica. W. and A. 

C Y NIPS G A LLHvTINCTO K I A . See 

Galls. 

CYNOCEPHALI S HAMADflYAS. See 
Simiadae. 

CYNODON DACTYLON. See GramD 
naceir. Vejjetablei of Southern India. 

CYNOMETHA CAU LI FLORA. Wall. 
Syn. of cynomelra ramiHora — Linn. 

CYNOSURl S CORACANUS. Linn. 
Syn. of Eleusine coracana See Graminaceie. 

CYNOSURLS CRISTAIUS. See Tuni- 
cata. 

CYORNIS BANYUMAS. (Horsfield) ; 
a well known Javanese bird, only twice ])ro- 
eured in India, — vi/. by Mr Jerdon in the 
Nilgiris, and near Calcutta. — Jour. Ben. As. 
Aoc. Xo. 6 , 1 8 df). 

CYPIOR GRASS 01 r.. Oil of Cyi>crus 
esculenta. 

CYPKRU'^ BACHA. Ham. Syn of Cy- 
perns inundatiis Lindl. 

CYPERUS CAPITATUS. Rel/. Syn. of 
Cyperus bulbosus Vahl. 

CYPPIRUS JUNCIFOLIUS. See Cyperus 

rotundus. 

CYPERUS LONGUS. See Galattgal. 
CYPERUS PANGORIH. Rotti., Syn. of 
Papyrus pan gore i Nec.s. i 

CYPFRUS IMtOCEUAS. Roxn. Syn. of; 
Cyperus inurulrttus Sendl. 

CYl’EUUS ROTUNDUS. Linn. Syn. of 
Cyf)erus bexastacbyiis.See Cb peraceie. — Ilot/l. 

CYPERUS TEGETUM Rox. Syn. of 
l’a])yrus pangorci Noes. 

CYl^RESS SHRUB. Syn. of Lawsonla 
alba. Lam. 

CYPRiEA ARGUS, occurs at Ceylon, and 
a pair has sold for 4 guineas. 

CYPILE A MONETA. The Cowrie. See 
Cypra'ida.*. 


CYPRESS, CREEPING. Eng. Syn. of 
Juniperus communis. 

t'VRENA FUSCATA. See Vencridm. 

CYROON : properly. Gai-kun IU r. Cal- 
culus cvstieu.s. 

C V RTOl) CT YLU 8 iM ACTLARIU 8. 

/y/jy//f, n. s. Apparenily atlined to Jlanno- 
rafus^ (Kubl), of theJ'Alalay countries; witli 
tail granular, beneath, as in that species scale.s 
on throat minate, becoming gradually birger 
to the abdomen. '1 he ve»y young have proba- 
bly the crown black ; a bioad black band 
across the nape ; two others upon the body, 
between the fore and hind-limbs ; another 
where the hind-limbs arc articulated ; and three 
more upon the tail, besides its black lip : the 
interspaces being of a fine rosy carneous hue, 
with a few black tubercles interspersed among 
the numerous pale tubercles: limbs and uii- 
der-p-^rts spotless, on the former slightly 
marked. In a s])eeimeii not half grown, the 
interior of the black bands is pale and speckl- 
ed with black, the margins continuing black ; 
and it is probable that the dark hue ultimately 
disappears from the interior of the ])atebes. 
In a specimen under examination, the dark 
hue a})pearcd to have almost left the crown, its 
blackisii margin only remaining, as a streak 
from the nostril through the eye and continu- 
ed round to join its opposite upon tJic occiput 
crown and cheeks mottled with dark spots 
more or loss conllucnt; and the interspace 
from the occiput to the nape-hand has many 
black tubercles. Mr. 'I heobald ini’orms that 
the .species attains more than six inches, and 
1 when alive is remarkable for the beauty of 
■ its prevailing rosy-caineous hue. It ‘|)robahly 
I attains the size of C. I'ldchallus. From the 
, Jhinjab 8alt Range. — J\Ir JUyih. 

CYTTSUS CAJAN. Linn. Roxh. Syn. of 
var. of CajayuH iudicus Spreng. Rigeon pen. 
— Burri 'I'oovar. Dbal. Tour. 

CYTISUS RSKUDO-CAJAN. Jacq. 
Rhekd. Syn of Vur. of (Ejanus I adieus 
i Sprerig. 


D. 

DAB. Pot.. Qiiercus. Oak. DACTYLOPTERUS ORIENTALIS. Seo 

DAJL Hind. Poa eyiiuroidcs : also j Daclylopterus. 

DABorDOOB, Beng. Syn of Xyris indi- DAD. Pek. Hinj). Literally a gift ; a 
cu. — Linn. Sec Graminaccau postHx and prefix much in use, as Kliuda- 

DABBA-CHETTU. Tee. Citrus medi- dad given by God, Dad-khah a plaintiff* for 
ca. — Jioxb. justice. 

DABCHICK. See Colymbida). DADAP TREES. See Coffee. 

DACHZIEGEL. Gee. Tiles. DADI. It. Dice. 

DACOITY. An Anglo-Hindi legal term DADIMA. Tel. Sanb. Pomegranate, 
for a regulated system of robbery by DADIMA PANDU. Tel. Punica gra- 
gangs of people of the country. It is derived | natum. Pomegranate, 
from the Hindustanee term “ daka/^ the j DAD MURDAN. Hind. Beng. Syn. of 
verb being “ daka parna’^ to plunder. 1 Cassia alata. — Linn. 

DACTYLIS. See Graminucex‘, i DADOS. Sr. Dice, 
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DAKSllA. 


DAMAilA <>u UAMRU. 


DADRUGNA. Sans. Cassia alata. * 

DADUGA. Tel. Syn. of Nauclea cordi- 
folia. 

DADUGA. Tel. Nauclca cordifolia.— 
Uoxb. 

DADU PANT’IIL A Vai^hnava sect of 
Hindus, whose tenets are derived from Ua- 
manand, after whom its founder is said to be 
the fifth spiritual guide. Their worship is 
restricted to the Japa or repetition of the 
name of Rama, as the deity negatively des- 
cribed in the Vedanta theology. They have 
no temples or images. Dadu was born at 
Ahmedabad. They carry a rosary, have no 
frontal mark nor Mahs but wear a round 
or four cornered hat. They are said to be 
numerous in Marwar and Ajmir. Their chief 
place is Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur. 
They are classed as {n) Viraktas, who go bare 
headed and liave but one garment and one 
water pot. The (b) Nay an who carry arms 
and serve Hindu Princes making good sol- 
diers. The (c) Bhistu Dharts who follow the 
avocations of ordinary life. They burn their 
dead at dawn.— Wihon. 

DAENY ou DANIE, in hit. 24^ 57|; N. 
long. 52® 25’ E., an island miles long, on 
the soutli side of the Persian Gulf. — Hors- 
bur(fh. 

D/E\11A EXTENSA. Sec Ootrum Fibre. 

DAGH. Turk. A hill. 

DAG’HA. Guz. DHAGA. Hind. Thread. 

DAGOBA OR DHATUGARBHA. Sansc. 
A Buddhist bone or relic receptacle. 

DAGON. Burmese. A corruption of the 
Talain name 'I'a-Kong. 

DAHAK. FiGYPT. Colocynth. 

DAI. Hind. A wet nurse: the English in 
India use the word Ammah. 

DAK. Hind. TAWAL. Tam. Post, to 
travel by dak meaning as fast %s the post, 
and is ])erformed in palankins or in carriiiges 
or on horseback. Also the mail or postal 
arrangements of India, where railroads, carts, 
horses, and men runners, are emjdoyed to 
curry the mails. 

DAKIL HiNi). ^"i^is vinifera Grapes. 

DAKR.V. A jioisonous root of Nepal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 
])oison elephants. 

DAESHINA OR BHAKTA. See Right 
and Left Hand. 

DAKAUT ALSO DAKAUTIYA. Hind. 
Hindus born of, or descended from, a brah- 
man father and goalin mother. They subsist 
on alms collected on a Saturday and are as- 
trologers. 

DAKHILAH. As. Per. Hind. In ac- 
counts, an entry, also a receipt for money. 

DAKSHA, in Hindu Mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth 
in a human shape. He ^vas the father of Suti, 


the consort of Siva; whose son, Vira Badra 
(produced from the jattaor locks of Siva), cut 
off his head for treating his father with indig- 
nity and causing the death of Suti (See Par- 
vati.) On the intercession of the gods, 
Daksha restored to life ; but his head 
having, during the battle, fallen into the fire 
and been burnt, it was replaced by that of a 
he-goat, in which form he is pourtrayed. 
— Cole. Myth. Hinthp, 6. 

DAKSHINAPATHA. The Sanscrit name 
for the Dekhan. — Prin. Ind. Ant. 

DALADA. Cynoh., the sacred tooth of 
Buddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The ori- 
ginal was destroyed by the Portuguese in A. 
D. 15G0. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but the object now shown, is a piece of 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than one in diameter and resembles the tooth 
of a crocodile rather than that of a man.— 
Tennant. 

DALAMBANG. See Gluga. 

D ALBE RG I A A R B O H E A . W r l ld . 
Rhkkde. Syn. of Pongamiu glabra, Vent. 
See Pong. Tam. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Heyn. Syn. 
Dalbergia frondo^a, lloxh. 

DALHERfUA BLACK WOODS. See 
Dalbergia. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA. See Dal- 
bergia. 

DALBERGIA T.ATIKOLIA. Syn. of 
Dalbergia sissoides. 

DALBERGIA SJSSOO. See Wood oil 
from Chittagong. 

DAIiCHlNl. Pers. Cinnamon, 

DALCHIKARA. See Dal Shikara. 

D A LC H 1 N I BEKRI ES. A nglo -H i n d. 
Cassia Berries. 

DALECH.XATPIA CAlMiNSIS. Sec Dale- 
champia pomifera. 

DALEM A. Malay. Pomegranate. 

DALIM UK DAFJM. Bend. Hind. Syn. 
of Puniea granatum — Linn. 

DATiMY, an island in lat. 21^ 28’ N. 
long. 52 ^ 27’ E., on the south side of the 
Persian Gulf. — Jlorsh u r</h . 

DALUKGAHEH-KLUF. Cyng. Eu- 
phorbium. 

DAL-URUR. Ben. Syn. of Cajunus Indi- 
cus, Spreng. 

DALU-AVANG. See Gluga 

DAMAKA. Sans. Coriandrum sativum. 

DAMAR SELO. Hammer. 

DAMARA. Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
describes this people as a fierce intractable 
race, murderers of King Chakra Verma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA, OB DAMRU, supposed to 
be a small hand-drum, or rattle, usually 
seen in the hands of Siva or his avatars 



DAMASCUS 


DAMMAIl GUGGELAM. 


This definition of the emblem is however j Ramzan, there are three others ; one which 
doubtfii],as it has more the appearance of an,j goes tliree times a year to Bagdad, another 
hour-glass, though rattles of this form are ; every f vtnight to Aleppo, and the third every 
sold in all the bazaars of India, and used by ; three ni mths to Cairo. Damascus was former- 
relijjious devotees and others to attract at- ly celebrated for its manufacture of sword 
tention. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. o77. blades : but its industry now consists in 

DAMARGAVA. Sans. Cucumis acutan- making soaps, stuffs of cotton, and silk, to- 
gulus. bacco, saddlery, and cabinet work. There 

DAMAUPUTEH. Malay. Dammer. | are in the city 750 dealers in stuffs called 
DAMASKWERK. Duk. Damask. i damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
DAMASCUS This city is about two | articles ; 98 fringe makers ; 70 printers on 
miles in length, is surrounded by a fortified ‘ stuffs ; 185 dvers ; 72 saddlers' shops ; 78 
inclosure in very bad repair, dating back to | tobacco manufactories, and 48 for pipes. The 
the time of Selim I., and which xv.\s built, on | popuhoion of Damascus amounts to 180,000 
the site of tlie old walls raised by the Arabs | 150,000 Mabomedans, 50,000 Christians, 
in 050. It has eighteen gates, t -e most curi- , G. cclvH or T^atins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
oils of them being that called Bab-Paulous, , schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
or the gate of St. Paul, 'flie streets are j own, but the cath(,ilic Greeks have not, and 
luiriow and winding, hut are jirovided i perform their religious duties in the three 
xvjth a foot pavement on each si«le. The Latin MoiUiStcries, viz. the Holy Monastery, 
hou.ses, built of earth and brick, are simple that of the Lazz irists, the successors of the 
externally, but fitted up witliin with great Jesuit missionaries, and that of the Capuchins. 

The Armenians and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and the Jew's have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a Paohalic of that name, the residence of a 
first class Mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 42 archbishops and bis- 
hops under him. 'I'lie Pacha of Damascus 
bears the title of Prince of the Pilgrimage, 
religious monument was thoroughly repaired because he was formerly charged to accom- 
hy the Caliph Walid in the year 8G of the pany the caravan to Mecca. The plain of 
Higira; its doors, contrary to oriental cus- Damascus is covered with magnificent gar- 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought, dens, planted wutli orange and lemon trees. 
A Mahomedan tradition says that at the end ced.ars, fig and apricot trees and shrubs of 
of the world St. John the Baptist will descend all kiiids. The Baradi, a pure and limpid 
into this building, W'hile Jesus Christ xvill river, divides itself into seven branches, and 
come to the Temple of Omar at Jerusalem, waters the town and its fine gardens. The 
and Mahomed, the Prophet of God, to the two points by winch 1) miascus is placed in 
Temple at Mecca. The other monuments of communication with the sea are the porta of 
the city are, the great Bazaar destined to re- Be\rouT. and Saida.” — Ladus Journal, 
ceive the caravans, and in which from 1,200 DAMASTEN TAFELZEXG. Gi:it Damask 
to 1,500 camels may assemble ; the Seraglio, DAMATHAT. Bithm. The book contain- 
or Palace of the Pacha ; the Khan in 1 800 pos- ing the Burman Code of laws, 
sessed byAzad Pacha; and thatof Sulaman Pa- I)AM HADINNA, a place of Buddhist cclo- 
cha. The commerce of the city also possesses brity in Ceylon. — Prin. Ind, Ant. 
thirty-one Khans and large entrepots of mer- DAM BOOL. A Buddhist temple and rock, 
chandize. Thecoffee-housesof Damascusform near Matellir in Ceylon, in which is a rude 
one of its curiosities ; they are 150 in number, cave with carvings. The Makara, a monstrous 
and are regarded as the finest in the east. Da- idol, with the trunk of an elephant, the feet 
mascusisthegeneralrendezvousof from 40,000 of a lion, the teeth of a crocodile and tho 
to 50,000 pilgrims who assemble there from all cars of a pig, is a prominent figure there, 
points of Ottoman liurope and Asia, and even Some of the statues of Buddha are upwards 
from Persia and Turkistan, in order to go of 40 feet in length. The Dambool temple 
with a caravan to Mecca. The sacred cara- contains an admixture of emblems of Brah- 
vang encamp on a piece of ground to the east manical and Buddhist worship. It was first 
of the city, at about five hundred yards from endowed 86 B. C. — Tennant. 
the Christian burial ground. Near the spot DAMMAR. Abab. Hind. Malay. Eosia 
may be seen the remains of a sanctuary built See Dammer. ResinH. 

in memory of the conversion of St Paul. In- DAMMAR BATU. Malay. Syn. of Dam- 
dependently of the great caravan which leaves mar. 

at the end of the month of the Ramadan or DAMMAR GUGGELAM, Til. Dan;imcr# 


mHgnifi('encft. Duinasirus (U) places 

of worship: the largest a».d finest is that 
dedicated to St. John the !><])* ist, and which 
is always closed in nu»menls (o nr on a 

sign of alarm. It is one of tlie finest buildings 
erectf^d by the Christians, and its noble pro- 
portions, handsome dome, and elegant min- 
arets, are ohiects of general admiration. This 
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DANDELION. 


DANG AH. 


DAxMMAR OF CHINA. See Dammer. 
DAMME, OK DAMMA, in the Arafura 
Sea, is a high large island 70 miles N. N. W. 
from Sermattan; the island is 15 miles long 
N. & S.^ and at its N. E. extreme has a vol- 
cano, with hot springs. — Horshurgh, 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS, the two fol- 
owers of Anaxagoras are supposed by Major 
Cunningham, to be .the Sanscrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality, and Buddha, wis- 
dom. Even the word Pythagoras seems de- 
rived from TTi^Oas, or Buddha, and myo^evuj to 
expound or announce. He is said to have 
married 1 hcano( Sanscrit Dhyana, devout con- 
templation) and by lier had a daughter, whom 
he named Damo (Sanscrit Dharmma, virtue 
or practical morality,) and who became a most 
learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Uria. Grewia tiliajfolia ; used 
for fishing rods abundant at Palicondah, and 
sent to Kalingapatam. 

DAMOODAH valley. See Coal. 
DAMOOLUKWAIN on DAMULAKH- 
WAIN. Arab. Dragons Blood. Calamus 
draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICUM. See Hydro- 
charidacea*. 

DAMPARA. Tkl. Odin.a wodicr. — Roxh. 
DAMPED. BENoand IJiNi). Stalagmites 
pictoria. 

DAMPED Hind. Tel. Xanthochymus 
pictorius Roxb. 

DAMPIER strait, called Gamen or 
Gemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battanta is- 
land on the South and that of Waygiou on 
the north side, and is about 72 miles long 
from CapeMabo, to Point Vii^ot.-^IIorshurgh, 
DAMUN. Mah. Syn, of Grewia tilioefolia. 

^ DAN, Sans Gift. Peiis. Knowing, or Stand- 
ing, a postfix and prefix to many compound 
words in India : Dan-pun, Charity. Kalm dan, 
inkstand. 

DANA. San®. Artemisia Indica. 

DANA. Sec Diamond. 

D ANA^dil ACEJE, Sec Ferns. 

DANDA. Sans. Originally imports a Staff, 
and amongst the Hindu ascetics it figuratively 
signifies moral restraint, exercised in three 
ways especially or, in the control of speech, 
body and mind,or in word, deed and thought. 
A joint reference to the literal and figurative 
sense of the term has given rise to the reli- 
gious distinction texmedDanda Grahanum,the 
taking up of the Staff, or adopting the exer- 
cise of the moral restraints above mentioned, 
and carrying as emblematic of such a purpose 
either one, or as in the present instance, 
three small wands or staves. Tridandi desig- 
nates both these characteristics of the order. 
— 

D AND AW AT. See Ashtanga danda. 
DANDELION, See Cpff^e. 


DANDl, Hind, a boatman : from Dand, 

: an oar. 

i DANDl. Hind. A hindu sect who worship 
Siva and represent the fourth, Asrama, or men 
dicant life, into which the Hindu is to entei 
j after passing through the previous stages ot 
.student, householder and hermit. He shaves 
his hair and beard, wears only a cloth rouno 
his loins and subsists on food obtained ready 
dressed from the houses of Brahmans, once a 
day only. Any Hindu of the first three classes, 
of student, householder and hermit, may be- 
come Sanyasi or Dandi. Indeed, in these days 
a Hindu of any caste may adopt the life and 
emblems of this order. These constitute 
the Dandis, simply so termed, and are regard- 
ed as distinct from the primitive members of 
the order, to whom the appellation of Dasna- 
mi, is also applied, and who admit none but 
Brahmans into their fraternity. But the 
Brahman can pass from any one of the first 
orders to the last at once. He becomes a 
Sanyasi, abandoning all sensual affection. I'he 
Dandi is distinguished by carrying a small 
dand or wand with several knots on it, aiul a 
piece of cloth dyed with red ochre in which 
the Brahminical cord is supposed to be en- 
shrined and attached to it. The original as- 
cetic mendicants were classed according to the 
pupils, with ten tribes, hence the term Das- 
nami or the ten named, but now a days, there 
are only three and part of a fourth who are 
still regarded as Sankaris Dandis, these are 
I sufficiently numerous in and about Benares. 
The other members of the Dasnami 
class, arc caflcd Atits. They have aban- 
doned the staff, the use of clothes, mo- 
ney, and ornaments, prepare their owa 
food and admit members from any order of 
I Hindoos : they arc often collected in Maths 
j as well as the Dandis, hut they mix freely 
I in the business of the world, carry on trade 
and often accumulate property, and they 
frequently officiate as priests at the shrines 
of some of the deities. Some of them even 
marry and are then styled Sam-yogis. The 
Dandis arc to the Saiva sect, what the fol- 
lowers of Ramanuja are to those of the Vaish- 
nava faith. — Wilson, 

DAND A WAT. Sans. DAND AM. A Hin- 
du salutation, bow, obeisance, prostration, 
performed amongst Hindus to each other, and 
is daily seen from a Hindu of inferior caste to a 
Brahmin or higher caste. It consists in joining 
the hands wdth the tips of the fingers pointed 
upwards, and raising the hands so joined, to 
the forehead. 

dang A — ? See Curcuma longa. 

. dang AH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
even the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, ^hich are further subdivided into 



DARAHKT-i-AZAD. 


DARUKA. 


two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, char-danghehy and the other two parts 
do^dangha. 

DAMMA CHUTTU. Ti:i . also DA- 
DIMA. Tel. also DALIMBA CHKTTU. 
Tel. Punica. granatum. — Linn, 

DANI MASHA. Sansc. Phaseolus mungo 

DANKI-BUA. Tel. Bricdclia scandens 
— Wdld. 

DAN KOTTI. Jav. Syn. of Phyllanthus 
niruri. 

DAXTP'CHI'/rTU. Tel. Celastrus mou- 
tuna. — lloxh. 

DANT sago on SAGO NAR— ? San- 
sc viera Zcylanica 

DANYA. Maleal. Syn. of Coriandrum 
sativum. — Linn. 

DAO MURDRN. Cassia alata. 

D AOOD-PUTRA. A Mahomodan tribe 
who fabulously trace their descent to the 
Kaliph Alihass. It is from Daood, the first 
of the family who acquired a name. They 
are Sindian Beluchis, or Bcliichis changed 
by a long residence in Sind. They moved 
troin Pahawulpofc and seized land on the 
Sutlej reducing the remains of the ancient 
Lunggas Mud Johias, and intioducing the Sind 
system of canals of irrigation, 

D.AORA. Mau, Syu. of Conocarpus lati” 
folia. 

DA PATJ: LUTA. Hixi). Syn of Ipo- 
nuea-pcs-Ca])rae. Sweet. 

DAPHNK. See Daphne cannabina. 
Thymeheu;, Evergreens. Kdgeworthia chry- 
santha. Edgeworthia Gardncri. 

D.Vl’llNE BHOLUA. See Dajdine can- 
nabina. 'rhymela.’U>. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. See Daphne, 
Dapline cannabina. Thymcla'oc, Daphne 
mezereum. Nepal Paper Plant. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM, Sec Daphne mc- 
zereum. Dyes. 

DAPHNE LEGETTA. See Daphne can- 
nabina. Thymelaca'. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM. See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymelaem. 

DAPHNE ODORA. See Daphne canna- 
bina, Thyinelma?. 

DAR Ak. Pjcr. Hx?«il Literally in the 
Arabic, a place of abode, and in the Persian, 
from dashtan, to hold, a possessor. Used as a 
prefix and postfix, to many compound nouns, 
as dar-ul-fana, the perishable abode, i, e, the 
world ; dar-ul baka, the permanent abode, 
i. e. eternity : Amldar, a tax gatherer : Ab- 
dar, \ atery. A water cooler. 

DARAQ. Ababic. Shields. 

DARAKH. Gxjz. also MOWAGE. Guz. 
and Hind, Raisins. Grapes. 

DARAHKT-i.AZAD. Pras. Syn. of Aza- 
dirachta Indica, 


DARAKHT-i-MlJQl L. Persian Syn. of 
tree producing Bdellium. 

DaRBHA. TEL.Poa cynosuroides — 

DARBOJI. Tei.. Cucurbita citrullus. — 
Linn. 

DAR-CHINI. Duk. Hind. Syn. of bark 
of Cassia lignea. Cinnamonum iners. Rein, 
and Laurus cinnamona. 

DARDS. a race lying along the Indus, 
to the westward of liUdak, who speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha- 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shina, Khajunah and Arniya 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples of 
Astor, Gilget, and lower down in Chelas Darel, 
Kohli and Palas on both banks of the Indus. 
The Khajuna, by the people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Arniya in Yasan and Chitral. 
Astor has an area of 1,600 square miles, on 
the left bank of the Indus. Gilgit, in Thi- 
betan Gyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 square 
miles on the right bank of the Indus. Dards 
or Durds arc siqiposed by Vigne to be the 
Dadicie of Herodotus, and the 

people who now occupy the country called 
Dardu. 

DAR-FILEIL. Auail Pepper. Long pep- 
per, Piper longurn. 

DARI, See ICrvum lens. 

DARI. Tel. Syn. of Hedysariim tube- 
rosum, Syn. of Pucraria tuberosa. D. C. 

DARI GUMMADI. Tel. Pucraria tu- 
berosa . — De (>\fn. 

DARUN. liENfj. Hind. Syn. of Punica 
granatum. — Linn. 

DARIMBA. Sans. Ihinica granatum. 

DARSINI. Abab Cinnamon. 

DARSIILSII AN. Arab. Sec Kiliurum 
Bark . 

DARSINAS. Schools of ancient philo- 
sophy, of wluch the Hindoos have classified 
six, — including amongst them the Mimansa 
of Jaimini which is little more than a Vcdical 
essay. 

DARU. Guz. and Hind. Ardent Spirits. 
Gunpowder. 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pers. Benediction : 
one who repeats benedictions at a tomb or 
public building. 

DARUKA, in Hindu myihology, a female 
Asura, who according 1o Coh ncl Vans Ken- 
nedy, was the leader of a host of Amazonian 
Asuras, with whom the gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of in- 
curring the sin of feminicide. They in con- 
.sequence applied to Siva, on whose solicita- 
tion Parvati produced from herself the form of 
Kali,having in her hands a trident and a skull. 
On beholding her, the affrighted gods ran 
away: Kali alone attacked Daruka and her 
hosts, and destroyed them.«— 

Hind, 378, 
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DAUNLACCA. 


DE CONTO. 


DARYA KA SHEKRA. Duk, Whiting 
Fish. 

DASA, usually written by the P^nglish, 
J)ass, or Doss, is a common termination to 
Hindu names of men, especially among the 
tribe of Banias, as Narayan Doss Bhagavan 
Dasa, for instance, signifies the slave of 
Bhagavan, Vishnu, or Crishna ; similarly to 
Abid Ullah, the slave of God, among the | 
Mahomedans. Ram das is, in like manner, 
the slave or servant of llama. 

DASAHRA, oil DASHARA, Sans. The 
tenth of Jeth Shukhl Taksh, which is the 
birth day of Gunga : also the tenth of Asin 
Sliukl Paksh, on which, after the worshi]) 
and religious ceremonies performed during 
nine nights, the lliiidus throw the images of 
Devi into the river. On tliis day, llama 
marched against Havana, 'J'he day is cele- 
brated with great poiii}) by the .Mahrattas and 
Hindus of Northern India. 

DASANA. Tej.. Hibiscus rosa Sinen- 
sis. — Linn. 

DASANI ALSO DASANI ITJVVIJ. Tel. 
llibisciis rosa Sinensis. — l/inn 

DA SI. Heng. Barlcria cmrulma. 

DAS-NAMA. A Hindu sect, worshippers 
of Siva, almost similar to the Dandi. They 
claim Sankara Acharyaaa their founder. 

DASRE. Tel. Syn. of Cucumis utallis- 
simus. 

DASTA. Nep. Spelter. 

DASTUR. A High Priest of the Zoroas- 
Irians . 

DASTURI, Peus. From Arab. Dastur, 
perquisites paid by a dealer to servants when 
their master makes purchases. 

DATE PALM. Eng. Syn. of Phaenix syl- 
vestris. 

DATE-PLUM OF CHINA. Diospyros kaki. 

DA-THA LWON. Bukm. Moringa 

DATILRS. Sr. Dates. 

DATIRA. Mar. Syn. of Ficus Psiela. 

DATISCA CANNABINA. See Dyes. 

DATOKE — ? Grislca tomentusa. 

DATTA. Tam. Dungaree. 

DATTELN. Ger. Dates. 

DATTERI, Jt. Dates, 

DATTES Fr. dates. 

DATURA ALBA. Datura metel. 

DATURA FASTUOSA. Its large tulip 
Bhaped white flower is sacred to Mahadeva. 

DATURA STRAMONIUM. Sec Datura 
tatula. Thorn Apple. 

DAUBENTONIA PUNICEA. See Dau- 
bentonia. 

DAUNDAN-I-FEL. Pers. Ivory of Ele- 
phant. 

DAUNICHA. See Dhunchi. 
DAUNKISTSJIL. Cajaputi. 
DAUNLACCA. Malay. Jiawsonia alba, 
Lawsom iuermis, Henna. 


DAUSS, in lat. 25 ® 9’ N. long. 53 © I’E. 
one and a half mile long, is a bare volcanic 
island on the N. sidtr of the Persian Gulf. — 
Horslmrgh. 

D AV A HD AHUM EIRE. Ery throxylon 

lereloatum. 

DAVALIJA. Ser- Ferns. 

DaVANMU. Tel. Artemisia vulga- 
ris ■ — Linn. 

DAVARADANGI CHETTU. Tel. Aca- 
cia speciosa. 

DIVIDATSI. Tam. or DIVIDRATSA. 
! Tam. Vitis vinifera. 

! DAVIE Major, Commandant of British 
Force.s alKandy who were de.stroyed on 24th, 
i 2olh and 2nth June 1803, and himself kept 
pri.'<«)iK‘r till his death in 1810. 

: DAWADAR. Duk. Erythroxylon mreola- 

! turn. 

! pAWAT.KURUNDA on DAWUL KU- 
j IlUXDU. CvNGiT. Cassia Bark. Cinnamon. 
DAWANUM. Tel. Southernwood. 
DAY. 

Y o .M . . . . A R A B . Dinam . . Tel . 

Divous . . Can. Din Hind. 

Nal. . . .Tam. Roz .... Pers* 


Engliwli. 

1 Arabic, j Persian. 

. j Hindustani. 

Sunday 

Yom>ul-ahd| Kk -shamba!ltowar 

Monday 

„ „ athnein Do. ,, 

Pir 

Tuesday 

,, ,, thalath Si. „ 

Mungul 

AVediic.sday 

„ ur-arbia Char. ,, 

Cliarshumba 

TJiursday 

,, ulkhamis Punj „ 

Jumarat 

Friday 

J ooma J ooimi 

Joma 

Saturday 

Y om us saba Shumba 

Awul hufta 


DAY-LILIES. Sec Hemerocallis. 


DAY AMUR. A magnificent peak, in the 
Bara Laclui or Western Himalaya, visible 
from Ramnagur in the Punjab. 

DEAI HS HEAD MOTH, of Ceylon. 
Eng. Syn. of Achcrontia Satanas. 

DEBAN SHAB. Pers. Ocymum basilicum. 
DE BARKOS, and DE CONTO. Two 
Portuguese writers who, in 1778-88, gave 
a history of the Portuguese in Asia. Joao 
de Barras held at Lisbon the office of 
Custodian of the records of India. He was a 
contemporary of Albuquerque and died in 
1570. He published three decades, his fourth 
being posthumous, but in these he celebrated 
the achievements of Albuquerque, to whom 
he stood in the same relation as Orme the 
English historian does to the English con- 
queror Clive. — Tennant. 

DECAPODA. See Sepiadse. 

DECAPODA MACROURA. See Crango- 
nidee. 

DECKANI HEMP. Eno. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. See Ambari. 

DE CONTO. Diego De Conto, who died 
at Goa in 1816, brought down to his own 
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DEL IIOSTE. 


DEMAVEND. 


time, the History of the Portuguese in India, : 
commenced by De Barros. See De Barros. 

DEDES, Jay. -Civet. Musk. 

DEELEN. Dut. Deals. 

DEERGA KARAVALLI. Sans. Momor- 
dicH charantia. 

DEERGAVARTAKA. Sans. Brinjal. 

DKER-SKINS. See Leather. 

DEGHCHA, Hind, a pot. 

DEGOT; SMOLA : SHil KAJA. Ri:s. 
Tar. 

DEHGOPA, a corruption of Sanscrit words 
signifying Uelic-receptacle, and by some sup- 
posed to bo tlic source of the word Pagoda. 
It is also known by the Sanscrit word 
“ cliaitya.’’ Dchgopas are Buddhist shrines 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic but 
by some arc supposed to be shrines built 
over the remains of persons of the buddhist 
faith and consecrated to their saint—yVimvyi\v 
Anti(jHitu:s hij lltonias^ p. lo i. 

DEHl. Cyno. Limes. 

DEHVEll SAMANL Tluk. Syn. of 
lledysarum alhaji. 

DELES: POBCELYN. Dut. Delft. 

DELHI lies on the right bank of the ,lum- 
na, 120 miles above Agra, which is also on 
tlie right bank. The river washes the east 
face of the city, forming the chord of an arc 
of whicli the rest of the city wall is the peri- 
meter. The length from north to soutli is 
about two miles, the e.xtreme breadth from 
east to w(;st, about three miles : the area en- 
closed wltliin the walls probably four square 
miles. 'I’lie walls arc built of stone aad lime, 
entirely surround the place, and consist of 
long curtains with bastions at different inter- 
vals, tiie whole defended by a ditch and a 
good glacis. The bastions were of modern 
construction and capable of mounting twelve 
to eighteen guns each. There was, however, 
only a musketry parapet along the connecting 
walls, there being no terreplein behind the 
curtains for guns. The king’s palace was on 
the river side, and was a native fort of consi- 
derable size, with high walls of red sandstone, 
flanked by round towers and defended by a 
ditch. Close to the palace and connected 
with it by a bridge over an arm of the river, 
was an old native fort the Selim-ghur. The 
population of modern Delhi, by the last cen- 
sus, was about 150,000 souls. From the 
centre of the city rises the Jumma Musjid, and 
prior to the mutinies of 1867, the Church, the 
Delhi Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, were 
all within the walls. The breadth of the 
Jumiia at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river 
there is very winding and shallow, with nu- 
merous sand banks, the deep channel being 
very narrow. 

DEL HOSTE, an officer of the Bombay 
Army, author of memoirs on Scinde.— Bom. 


Geo. Trans, vol. i. 22. On the Nerbudda 
river. — Ibid, 171. Journal of a march from 
Ahmedubad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde. — Ibid, 
18o9, Tol. iii. 146. Notes on the meteorology 
of the Phoondii Ghaut. — Ibid, vol. ix. 19. — 
Di\ Bnist'a Catalogue. 

DELIGHT OF THE WOODS, Eng. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

DELIMA, Malay, Piinica granatum. 

DEI.FRINII^M. See Hrimonianum. Del- 
phinium glacial c- 

DELUNGHIDL Cyncj. Pomegranate. 

DEMAVl^iND. A high road leads from 
Teheran by way of the town of Demavend to 
Ask, the capital of the district of Laurijan, 
and the residence of its governor. The hot 
baths of Demavend, so famous in Persia, arc 
situated in this locality. They are two in 
number : one, the tepid bath, is situated 
within 100 yards of the town of Ask, on the 
right bank of the liver. It rises in an oval 
basin, measuring about 00 feet by 20 and 
about 0 feet in depth, formed by dejmsit from 
the spring, which gushes up with great force 
in the centre of the basin, togetlier with a 
considerable amount of gas. The water is 
composed of sulphur, iron, soda, and magne- 
sia. The other spring, which is situatcil 
about 2 miles further down the valley, and 
on the mountain of Demavend, is so intensely 
hot tliat the water has to be conducted 
through canals for some distance before it is 
collected in an artificial basin, in which the 
patients bathe. The water is also composed 
of magnesia, iron, and sulphur; but the latter 
is in much larger projiortions, and naphtha in 
great quantities also forms one of the ingredi- 
ents. Near Ask there is also a spring of cold 
water, strongly impregnated with iron. From 
Ask a road leads down to the towri of Amil, 
but it is extremely dangerous, lives being lost 
annually from mules and their riders falling 
over the precipice, along the face of which it 
runs. The cone of Demavend is doubtless of 
volcanic origin, and appears to have been 
formed partially by having been forced up 
above the level of the mountain by some sub- 
terranean agency, but more by the debris and 
lava thrown out from the summit when the 
volcano was still in activity. From a distance 
it appears to be nearly smooth, and to slope 
evenly at an angle of about 45 ® from top to 
bottom. On a nearer approach, however, it 
becomes evident that the cone consists of a 
number of ridges, which run from the summit 
to the base, leaving between them deep ravines 
filled in general with snow and ice, beneath 
which lies a mass of debris fallen from the 
upper part of the mountain. By observations 
of the height of the mountain it was ascer- 
tained to reach the enormous height of 21,520 
feet. The cone of Demavend terminates in a 



CERAJAT. 


DESERT. 


cratei about 85 yards in diameter, which is 
nearly surrounded by jagged rocks. — Ckes- 
ney, P. 15. 

DEMER-HINDI. Turk. TAMR-I-HIN- 
DI. Ar. Tamarind. 

DEMPO, OR GUNUNG DEMPO, apeak 
of a high mountain, in the interior of Sumatra, 
which was ascended in 1817, by Mr. Pres- 
grave, other two peaks are named Lumut and 
Berapi. 

DENDROSAURA. See Chameleons. 

DKNGI, AND PUNSUI. The Dengi is the 
common passage and ferry boat on the river 
Ganges. It is a comfortless rickety looking 
boat and dangerous to travel in. 

The Punsui is a light and fast boat, longer, 
broader and sharper than the Calcutta Dengi 
and more comfortable. 

Di^INOTHERA, Evening Primrese. 

DENTELLE, Fr. Lace. 

DEODAR. Dtjk. Syn of Sethia Indica 
]). C. also Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DEODAR ALSO DEV AD AH also DEV- 
DAll, Bhot. Hind, Syn. of Finns Deoda- 
ra, also in Nepal of the Finns Roylcana. 

DEODAR CEDAR, Anoi-o-Hind. See 
Cedar, also Deodar, 

DEODAR, or SHEMUNATAHU OIL, 
Tam. Sec Wood oil from Cliittagong, also 
Oil. 

DEO, DKVA, DEWA. Sansc. A god, a 
deity. Hence Dewalai, also, de>val, a temple 
of idols, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Deu, 
are synonymous with Deva. See Deva. 

DEOGUR. Known for its copper mines 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. 

DEODHARI. Hind. Erythroxylon areo- 
latum. 

DEO KANCHANA. Tel. Syn. of Bau- 
hinia acuminata. 

DEO RANCH AN AM. Tei.. Syn of Ba- 
tatas paniculata. 

DEO MONNI— ? Sacred Beads of Assam. 

DE08UH. A plateau between Kashmir 
and Tibet 13,0(K) feet above the sea level. 
It is high above the forest line or bircli region, 
and tenanted only by the marmot, with a few- 
dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 
plants* It is a thinly inhabited steppe be- 
tween Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to 
Bmltistan.— Vigne, 

DEPHUL. Beno. Artocarpus laecucha. 

DERAJ AT. This is a portion, about two 
thirds, of a narrow strip of land, which lies 
between the Indus and the Suliman moun- 
tains^ attd extends from the hills and valleys 
of the^ Kohat district to the Sind frontier. A 
thin ^rlAge of cultivation and jungle extends 
along the bank of the great river, and termi- 
nates, as you advance into the interior, in a 
dte^ert country where a predifious su]^ply 
of water from the hills ajBTords a poor cultiva- 


tion in the vicinity of the thinly scattered vil- 
lages. Lower down, the hill streams become 
smaller, and the aspect of desolation still 
greater, so that for miles not a human being is 
visible, nor can a drop of water be procured to 
quench the thirst produced by these scorching 
plains. The Pathan and Baluch tribes who in- 
habit the hills, have the same attachments to 
their chiefs, internal hereditary feuds, dislike 
to combination, and predatory habits, w^hich 
distinguish so many mountain races, but have 
withal a martial bearing and love of indepen- 
dence. 'rhe scarcity of water limits cultiva- 
tion, and their wealth consists in their herds 
which tind a scanty pasturage at the foot of 
the hills ; amongst the mountains occur a few 
fertile patches : the country being traversed 
by footpaths known only to themselves, the 
hill tribes were accustomed to issue from it in 
raids on their w^ealthier neighbours in the 
plains, liarrying their cattle and retreating in 
safety to their impracticable mountains. To 
stop this, in the beginning of 1857, after one 
of such inroads, the Punjab Government sent 
an expedition to reduce the Bo/dars, from 
amongst the troops of the Punjab Irregular 
Force, and names known to fame, in the In- 
dian mutinies, Chamberlain, ('oke, Nicholson, 
Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, 
were all trained in this school of warfare, in- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all tlie seasons of the year. Med^ 
lei/syear*H Campaiynmy, pi to 5. The hills 
are inhabited by predatory Pathan and Be- 
looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile pat. 
ches, called kiichee, lying within the moun- 
tains. 

DERIS ANA. Tel. Syn. of Acacia se- 
rissa. 

DERSANA. A Hindu school of philosophy. 

DES (aJOUER.) Fu. Dice. 

DE8ATIR, or sacred writings of the an- 
cient Persian prophets published by Mulla Fe- 
roz bin Kaius at Bombay in 181 8, in 2 vols. 8 vd. 
— Dr, BnisCs Catalogue, 

DESCHIJ — J Juniperus recurva. 

DESERT. The intense heat and cold of 
deserts, is explicable as follows : Among 
crystalline bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the 
best conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
the steadiness of temperature in one set dis- 
trict, and the extremes of heat and cold pre- 
sented by day and night on such sandy wastes 
as the Sahara. The sand which is for the 
most part silica, drinks in the noon-day heat, 
and loses it by night just as speedily. The 
influence of the hot winds from the Sahara 
has been observed in vessels traversing the 
Atlantic at a distance of upwards of 1,100 
geographical miles from the African shores, 
% the coating of impalpable dust u^<m the 
sails.— of /Sciwce, p, 165. 
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I) EVA DA SI. 


DEWAL. 


DESMAMTHUS CINEREUS. 

Syn. of Dichrostachys cinerea W . and A . 

DESMANTHUS NUTANS. See Vegeta- 
bles of Southern India. 

DESMER. Dan. Musk. 

DESxMODlUM HETEHOPHYLLUM. I). 

C Syn of Desmodium triflorum. 

DEUTZIA SCABRA. See Deutzia. 

DEV A, a title of a god, avS Devi is of a 
goddess. Maha Deva, a name given to Siva 
by the Saivas, is their great or supreme god, 
as Maha Devi, a name of Hhavani or Parvati, 
is their supreme goddess. Sec Mahadeva, also 
Deo . — Coleman . 

DEVADARI. Tel. DEVADARU. Sans. 
Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DESAVAIJ PENDALAM. Tel. Dios- 
corca purpurea. — Roj'b. 

DEVA DASI, women or dancing girls, in 
attendance at the temples of the Hindu dei- 
ties, who call themselves the servants or- 
slaves of the gods. Next to the sac«ificers, 
the most important persons about the tem- 
ples, says the Abbe Dubois, arc the daiicing 
girls, who arc known to the i>ublic by a much 
coarser name. Their profession, indeed, re- 
quires of them to be open to the embraces 
of all castes; and, altlumgh originally they 
appear to have been intended lor the gratifi 
cation of the Brahmans only, tliey are now 
obliged to extend their favours to all who 
solicit them. Such are the loose Icmales 
who arc consecrated in a special manner to 
the worship of the gods of India, hivery 
temple, according to its size, entertains a 
band of them, to the number of eight, 
twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. Ihe first 
they execute with grace, though with lasci- 
vious attitudes and motions. Their chaunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other of 
the licentious lives of their gods. They per- 
form their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day — morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at 
all the public ceremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and merry song. As soon as 
their public business is over, they open their 
cells of infamy, and convert the temple of 
worship into a den of licentiousness. They 
are bred to this profligate life from their in- 
fancy. They are taken from any caste, and are 
not unfrequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, 
in the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 
womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the ser- 
vice of the Pagoda. And in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious 
duty. The infamous life to which the daugh- 


ter is destined brings no disgrace on the 
family. These are the only Hindu females 
in India who may learn to read, t * sing, and 
to dance. Such accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively : and arc, for that reason, 
held by the rest of the sex in such abhorrence, 
that every virtuous woman would consider 
the mention of them as an affront. These 
performers are supported out of the revenues 
of the temple; of which they receive a con- 
siderable share. But their dissolute profes- 
sion is still more productive. There are 
temples in some solitary places, where the 
divinity requires to be lumoiirod with the 
most unbounded licentiousness. He promises 
children to the barren womcM who will lay 
aside the most inviolable rules of decency 
and shame, and in honour of him submit to 
indiscriminate embraces An annual festival 
is held, in the month of January, at those in- 
famous sinks of debauchtry, where great 
numbers of the libertines of both sexes as- 
semble from all (piartcrs- Besides barren 
wives, who come in quest of issue, by expos- 
ing their persons, some of them have bound 
themselves by a vow to grant their favours to 
nninbcrs : many other dissolute women also 
attend to do honour to the infamous deity, by 
j)rostiluting themselves, oy)enly and without 
shame before the gates of his temple, — Du- 
hotH /nclia, (/noted in Cole, Myth. Hind, p, 
87H. 

DEVA-DARIT. Sans. Tel. DEVA DA- 
RUM. Tam. Syn. of Sethia Indica. 1). C. 
Erythroxylon Indica — Linn, 

DEVADHUPA. Sans. Benjamin. 

DEV A-K AN CHAN. Beno. Bauhinia 

purpurea. 

DEVA-KANCHANAM. Tel. Bauhinia 
variegata. — Linn, 

DEVANAGARI. An alphabet in use in 
India. It was introduced into Thibet from 
Kashmir in the first half of the 7th century 
of the Christian era. Devanagari is the an- 
cient alphabet of India, in^criptional, in 
capitals, and is a modification of the Inscrip- 
tional and monetary Pali. The alphabets of 
the various languages allied to the Hindi, 
are modifications of the Devanagari alphabet. 

DEVANGANA. See Mahadeva. 

DEV ATH ARUM. Tam. Erythroxylon 

areolatum. 

DEVI. One of the names of the Hindu 
goddess Durga. See Mahadevi. 

DEVIL\S PEPPER. Eng. Capsicum. 

DEVIL'S SALEP. Eng. Cicuta virosa^ 
also Conium maculatum. 

DEWADURIO. Cyng. Fennel Seed. 

DEWAL. The Hindu domestic temple, in 
which the symbol is placed, is called, as tem- 
ples generally are,Dewdl,or Dev^, from Deva, 
a deity and hayela, a hous^ , literally a house 



DHANYA-BHEDAM 


DIJARNA OR bHURNA. 


of god, The English and other people call 
it Pagoda, a word unknown in India beyond 
the reach of European collo(iuial instruction. 

DEWALI properly DEPAW ALL Saxs. 
A Hindu festival, celebrated on the day of the 
new moon of Kartik, when the Hindus, after 
bathing in the Ganges, or other river, or 
anoint with oil, i)ut on their best attire, per- 
form a sraddha, and at night worship Laksh- 
mi. The houses and streets are illuminated. 

DEWAN, Ar. Piias. In India, the chief 
officer of the second rate sovereigns In 
Persia, a Court of Justice or other business. 
The Persian word, also means a complete 
collection of the poems of an author as 
the Dewan, i-Sadi, Dewan i- Hafiz. 

DEWANAGIAVANDLU. Tf.l. Religi- 
ous mendicants in southeun India, who accept 
charity only from one or other of the gold- 
smith castes. — See Pohn and Zonar, 

DEWAK. Hind. Tonnes. White Ants. 

DEYR AH DliOON, a valley in northern 
India, average height about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; cut off from the Doab 
of the Ganges and Jumma by the Sevalic 
hills. Its past and present condition is de- 
tailed in BL Ah. Tram. Vol. VH. p. 2.30. 

DHA. Burmese. The dha or bill in vari- 
ous forms, is the inseparable companion of 
every man among the hundred forest tribes 
of Trans-Gangctic India. Among the civi- 
lized Barmans, however, it is more confined 
to the lower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
except as a weapon of war. 'I’he Burman 
dha is a weapon about three feet long, with 
a slight uniform curve from end to end. 
About three- sevenths of this length is helve, 
the rest blade. The blade is generally about 
an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 
point. It serves every purpose that a cutting 
weapon can serve, from making a toothpick 
to felling a tree ; or killing a pig, or an ene- 
my in battle. Very long and heavy dhas arc 
worn by officials of the Burmese Court. — 
Ytiys Embassy, p. 158. 

DHAK. Hind. Butca frondosa. See 
Dyes. 

DHAL. Hind. Tam. Tel. Shields. 

DHAMIN. Hind, and Mar. Syn. of But- 

ea Gihsonii. 

DHAN. Ben0. Hind, grain, rice. A 
weight of India. Duk, Syn. of unhusked 
grain of Oryza sativa. Linn. Guz Corn. 

DHANIA. Guz. also DHANYA. Guz. 
Coriandrum sativum. 

DHANDORA. Hind. Proclamation by 
beat of drum. 

DHANGAR. Hind. A people in India, 
of the Vesya caste, who ai-e dairymen. 

DHAN YAK A. Sans. Coriander seed. 

DHANYA-BHEDAM. Tel,, species of 
Hordeiim. 


DHANYALU. Tel; Coriandrum sativum. 

DHAOLA DHAR, or outer Himalaya or 
White Mountain, from Dhavala, Sanscrit, 
white, a precipitous range of hills between 
the Byas and Ravi in the outer or Sub Hi- 
malayas, to the north of Kangra. The whole 
length is nearly 300 miles, from S. E. to N. 
W., and this the outer or Sub Himalaya is 
pierced by the Ravi, the Chenab the Punach, 
and the Jehlam rivers, which divide it into 
separate districts. The snow line is about 
10,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, is cal- 
led by several names in our maps Mani Ma- 
hes ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy 
lake of Mani Mahes, and Hugcl calls it Pa- 
lam iCIdar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks 
are clay and mica slate. 

DIIARA. See Corchorus olitorius. 

DHAlir, DUAL Hind. See Grislea. 

DHARI. Name of a 'svatcrfall near thb 
Hirnphal, or Deer’s Leap. 

DHARMMA. Sans. In Buddhism, both 
faith and practice. Practical virtue and mo- 
rality. See Damon and Pythias. 

DHARNA or DHURNA. Hind. Dharna 
baithna, literally to sit “ Dharna,’^ was a 
practice put in force in several parts of India 
by creditors wlio sat down before the doors 
of their debtors so as to close all exit unless 
over the sitter’s body and thus compel a pay- 
ment of their claims. ‘‘ The practice was for- 
merly familiar at Benares, and may be trans- 
lated caption or arrest.^* It was used by 
the Bralimans to gain a point which could 
not be accomplished by any other means ; 
and the process was as follows : — The Brah- 
man who adopts this expedient for the 
purpose mentioned, proceeds to the door or 
house of the person against whom it is di- 
rected, or wherever he may most convenient- 
ly intercept him. He there sits down in 
dharna, with poison or a poignard, or some 
other instrument of suicide in his hand, and 
threatening to use it if his adversary should 
' attempt to molest or pass him, he thus com- 
pletely arrests him. In this situation the 
: Brahman fasts ; and by the rigor of the eti- 

■ quette, which is rarely infringed, the unfor- 
tunate object of his arrest ought also to fast 
and thus they both remain until the institu- 
tor of the dharna obtains satisfaction. In this, 
as he seldom makes the attempt without re- 
solution to persevere, he rarely fails ; for if 
the party thus arrested were to suffer the 

, Brahman sitting in dharna to perish by bun- 

■ ger, the sin would for ever be upon his head, 
j This practice has become almost unheard of 
I in late years, but formerly even the interfer- 
} ence of our courts often proved insufficient 
I to check it, as it had been deemed in gene- 
j ral most prudent to avoid for this purpose the 
I use of coercion, from an apprehension that 
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DHOL OR DHAL. 


DTAZ, BARTHOLOMEW. 


the first appearance of it mijjht drive the sit - 1 
ter in dherna to suicide. The discredit of , 
the act would not only fall upon the ofli- ; 
cers of justice, but upon the Government it- i 
self. The practice of sitting in dherna was 
not confined to male Brahmans only. It was 
hard recourse to by Benu Bhai, the widow of 
a man of the Brahminical tribe, who had a liti- j 
gaiion with her brother in-law, Bal Kishen, ! 
which was tried by arbitration, and the trial 
and sentence were revised by the court of i 
justice at Benares, and again in appeal. The , 
suit of the Bhai involved a claim of property * 
and a consideration of caste, which her anta- ' 
gonist declared she had forfeited. — Cole, j 
Myth. Hind. p. 14"). 

DHASKE Religious mendicants in 
Southern India, who hold an iron worship- 
ping lamp in tiieir liands and perform oii the 
Jangata, I’aftc and Sinku. They walk be- 
fore a corpse when being carried to the 
funeral ])ile. 

DH ATARI KUSUMAMU. Tel. Grislca 
toinentosa. 

DHAU KA GOND. Hind. Gum of 
Grislca tomentosa. 

liHAURA. Hind. Tel. Grislea to- ! 

incniosa. 

DHAVVAN PHUL. Hind. Flower of 

Grislca toinentosa. 

DHENRUS. Beng. Abelmoschus cs- 
culentus. 

DHERA. Hind. A station. 

DlllOllMAUAJ A, a name of Yama in his 
beneficent form. He is the king of justice, j 
wliosi? eoimtenance tlie virtuous only see : 1 
the wicked see him as the Pluto or king of j 
the infernal regioins. Cole. Myth. Hind, p j 
u71). See Viima. i 

DHL Hind. Sans. Sour milk. | 

DHIMAL, a race of 15,000 souls in the j 
Sal Forest of the Terai wlio GO years ago j 
migrated to the north and cast of the Kooch I 
from Xepal. The Dhiinal dwell between 
the Konki and Uhonla, between the open 
plains and the higher levels of the mountains, 
and their villages, though distinct, the people 
not intermarrying, are intermi.\ed with the Bo- 
do. 'J'he Dhimal differ from the Bodo, in their 
language and their Pantheon. Mr. Latham 
considers the terms Dhimal, Kamul and Ta- 
mil to be the same. The deities Data and 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feist of 
which is prolonged through three days and 
costs from GO to 40 rupees 'i'hey bury tbeir 
dead. — Latham's iJescriptirr Elhnoloyy . 

DillNDAGA. Can. Pterocarpus mar- 
supium. 

DHOBI. Hind. Washerman. Fern. Dhobin. 
DHOBPS EARTH. Anglo-Hind. Car- 
bonate of Soda. 

DHOL OR DHAL, HxifD. Cajaaus Indicus. 


DHOLE. Hind. See Canis. 

DHOONA — ? See Dipterace«\ 

DHOORBA. Hind. See Graminaceae. 

DHOTI. Hind. Dov.vti. Sans. Tho 
unsewed garment with which Hindoos clothe 
the lower parts of their persons. It is wrap- 
|>ed round the limbs anti by fiassing it through 
the fork, the aj>peanincc becomes that of 
wide or narrow trousers. The garment i.s 
])assed round the waist, then between tho 
legs, and fastened by being tucked in behind. 

1) HOUR A. Hind. Chloroxylon Swictenia. 
Syn. of Swietenia chloroxylon. 

DlIOWxYA MUSTARU, also MiniWA. 
Guz. Hind. Wormwood. 

DHULI BANS. Beng. Syn. of var. of 
Bambusa balcooa. 

DHIJMRAPATRA. Sans. Tobacco, 

DflUN. Hind. A low valley at the foot 
of a mountain. 

DHUNCHI. Hind. ? Sesbania aculcata. 

DHUNCHI. Tam. Syn. of .*Tlschynomeuo 
cannabina: Konig. 

DHUNIA. Beng. Guz. and Hind. Cori- 
ander seed. 

DIIUXSIIA. Hind. Sec Dhunchi. 

DHUNYA. Duk. Syn. of Coriandruni 
sativum. — Idnn. 

DM UP. Hind, also TTJR. Hind, also 
SHUR. Hind. Syn. of duniperiis excelsa. 

I ) H I j RJ ATI. A name of Mahadeva, The 
term means, he who wearetli his hair bound 
about his head in the form of a tiara, in 
which style it is worn by the Jogi or Sunyasi 
devotees ami oilier adherents of Siva. 

DlH Tl JL\ OH DliATURA. Beng. 
Hind. Syn. of Datura alba. — Humph. 

DIACOPE OCTOLINKATA. See Dia- 
cope. 

DIAGREDIUM. Sec Convolvulus scam- 
inonia. 

DIAMANT. Dan. Dut. Fr. and Ger. 
Diamond. 

DIAMANTE. lx. Poet. Diamond. 

DIAMOND. Eng. Se. Diamond. See 
Carbon. 

DIAMOND CEMENT. See Gelatine. 

DIAMONT. Pol, Diamond. 

DIANTHUS CAllYOPHILLUS. See 
Carnations. 

DlASl^RO. It. Jasper. 

; DIAZ, BAR fllOLOMEW, in the reign 
of John II. King of Portugal, proceeded 
with three ves.sels to ascertain the southern 
boundary of the African continent, and, dri- 
ven from the land near tke south cape he 
ultimately regained the African shores, east 
of the Cape, at a Bay which they called the 
Bay of Cows. The men seeing the 
land tread easterly hero began to intirmur 
land compelled Diaz to retutn, Aa they 
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DICECK^US snakp: gourd. 


DIOSPYROS RQYLKL 


shaped tlieir course homewards they roniKl<?d DIOMEDE A BRACHY’URA. Sec Di- 

that famous point to which Diaz ^avc the ^ 

name of the “ Cape of Tempests,” hut . ].)K)rvIEDEA CAUTA. See Diome- 
whlch John, with more forcsi;rht as to the fh'in;r\ ^ 

future importance of the discovery (‘handed DiOYIEDEA CHLORORHY NCHOb. 
to that of the Cape of Good Hope. — 7c«- See Diomedeina? 

nani' s Cnjl/w . See Bartholomew Diaz. ! DTOMEDEA CUEAIINAI A. See Dio- 
DICERAS. See (/hamacea : Cliamidsc. I medeinu'. 

DICIIIPTERA RETUSA. Juss. Syn. ofi DIOMKDEA EXULANS. See Diome- 


Riin^^ia repens. j 

DICHPTKllA REPENS. Roem6c Se}iuLT. | 
Syn. of Runaia repons. ■ 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA. Sec Ci- 1 
hotium Bdlardicii. Ferns | 

DICY P. .ITEM CAKYOITIYLLATUM. j 
See Cinn;!-.non 

Dl-DiTSH : - N-OrON MOI 110- 
MOI and Ke-moi. rude tribes occupying]: 
tlie mountain i*;in^es hetwern Tonkin am; 
Coehiii (d)ina. and bej (hciiin China and 
Kam l)0"ia — n I)r.Hrr*piive JUhnoIopy. 

I)IK(jO GARCIA, (Jiie of the Chafros Is- 
lands, is about 11 miles lon^’^ and extemls i 
from lat. 7'^ DhV S to 7'' 27*. S. It is low I 
and pjencrally only R or 10 loci above high 1 
water tides. — Tlorslmrrfh. 

DIE KOlhSh: DKS‘ WEISSEN MOHNS. 1 
Gr.n. The Capsules of tlie white Poppy. I 
DIEEEN. Gkji D('i)s. I 

DIKR. Mind. Syn. of C icculus villosus. 

c. 

Dihdl HIER, Hjni). Kasu. Menisper- 
tnnm liirsutum. 

DIGUE ISLAN D, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhabited . — llorshurqh 

DUES. Sr. nUo JUCiUETES DE MIN- 
NOS Sr. 'Toys. 

DIKAMALLl. Duk. Girz. Hind, Gar- 
denia gummif. rn S-‘e Cainbi, Re.sina. | 

1)1 LAT ms lli'jHITl hRll. lliemodorru'ea*. 

DlLLEMA AUGUSTA. See Ddlenia, 

DILI. ENIA(^E.E. See Ddlenia, Dillenia 
pentagyna, Dilh-nia speciosa, Delima sarmen* 
tosa. 

DILLENIA KLLIPTI C \ . Tii und Syn 
of Dillenia speciosa. 'Thunb. 

DIJ.LENIA INDiCA. Linn. Syn. of 
Dillenia .speoi(>SH. Thunb. 

DlLr.EM A SCAHUKLLA. See Dillenia. 

DILLENIA SPKUIOSA. See Dilleni.s 

Y’^egetabh"; oi' xmlhein Un’i i. 

DlMiTih Sr. D.mily, 

DIN. Ahah, Faith, as distinguished from 
Miizhah, Arab. sect. 

DINCANU GARJUN. Hind. Diptero- 
car pufi turbi n a tu s . 

DINGO— See C.iniB. 

DINTK. Ger. Ink. 

DINTENA. Tel. Clitoria tematea.--ir. 
jand A. 

DICECIOUS SNAKE GOURD. Tricho- 
‘'fiutlies dieica. 


dcinr!'. 

DIOMEDEA FULIGINOSA Sco Dio- 
modoiriif. 

DIOMEDEA GIBBOSA. Sec Diomc- 

"niOMEDEA MELANOPHRYS. Sec 
Dionirdcinir. 

DIOMEDEA NIGRIPKS. See Diomc- 

dcinn’. 

DIOMEDEA OLIVACEO-RHYXCHA. 
Sec I'iomcdciii®. 

DIOMEDEA SPADICEA. See Diomc- 
dciiue. 

DION EDULE. Sec Cycadaccm. 
DIOSCOREA. See Dioscorcacem. 
DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Sec Vegc- 
tahh's of Southern India. 

DIOSCOREA lUILBlFERA. Sec Dios- 
corc'a. 

DIOSCOREA IXEMONUM. Sec Dios- 
cor.'.'i. 

DIOSCOREA CE.’E. Sop Dinscore.i. 
D10S(;0REA LOTUS. Sec Diospyro.'!. 
DIOSCOREA PURPUREA. Sec I.til Gu- 
r.-inyo Alno. Vegetables of .Soutbern India. 

lilOSCOREA RUBELLA. See Guranyo 
Alno. 

OrOSCOREA TRIPIIYLLA, See Dios- 
■ corea , 

I DUISCORFA VIRG]N1AN.\. See Dios- 
: pyros. 

I DIOSCORIDES. Sec Conium macula- 
I turn : Gal ban um. 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTEK. See Dio.spy- 
j ros ebenus. C'oromandcl or Calamandcr 
I wood. Also Dalbergia-JatPolia. 

I DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. Plus. 

I Svn. of Kmbryopteris glutinifera, lioxh. 

I 'DIOSPYROS GLUiTNOSA. Kien. Syn. 

I of- Fhnbrvopteris glutinifera, Roxb. 'Itmbiui 
j CYNOTrAi.r..sE. In Ceylon, the fishermen bark 
! their nets with this. 

DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA. See Coroman- 
del and C-alamander wood. 

DIOSPYROS LANCEOLATA. See Di- 
ospyros ebenus. 

DIOSPYROS LOTUS. See Diospyros me- 
ianoxylon. 

DIOSPY'ROS MELANOXYLON. See 
Diospyros ebenus. Furniture. 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS. See Dyes. 
DpSPY'ROS ROY’LEl. See Diospyros 
ebenus : Diospyros xnelanoxylon. 
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DIRECTION ISLAND, 


DOGRA. 


DIOSPYROS TOMEN TOSA. See Dios- , 
pyros ebenus. Diospyros melanoxvlon. 

DIPSAS HEXAGOXOTUS, Biyih : xvell | 
distinguished from D. Triijonata by <i heiies 1 
of broad hexagoiiftl scales, coum\tMU-ing at \ 
the occiput and continued alonj^ the wiiole i 
buck. The lateral scales (towards liie alid -- | 
minal ]>lates) are distinctly grooved. Head 
as in JJ, Trigonala and various ailiDed spe- ; 
cies. Colour of speciiuen btight ruddy-fer- i 
ruginons, inclining to coral-red ; paler below, j 
and mouled, with black bordering some of ; 
of the scales of the upper parts. Head green, ' 
the throat white, and the labial plates po,ste- j 
rior to the eye yelhnv : a slight blackish occi- i 
pital streak, Scutie 247 : Seutcllu? 12d pairs. | 
Rows of scales 21, Length of u young spe- | 
ciiuen 18 in., of which trtil 4 in. It probably j 
grows to a large size, and may become wholly j 
g!(*cn. 

DIPLICUS and MlMULl'S. Monkey ! 
tioWer. I 

DIPLOLEPIS. See Galls. 

DIPSACIL'E Si e Scabiosii cleg.ius. 

DlP'rEllA. Sec ''on ops. 

DIP'l’Eit A ns See Dip’eracfcin 

i)l P ri'KUCA il Sec Damrner. I 

DlPTKllOC.VUi^rs TUllBINATLTS. ’ 

Roxu. 11. iiiil. 11. hi 2. Syn. of Diptcrocarpus 

iu.*vis <;r ilaoi. 

1)1 P A ii PILE. See Ibpteract le, 1 

re.-Wi*-. ) 

DU'TKKOCaUI'I. Sue Daiii- i 

nn I ! 

DIPTEROCAUPL’S ALATUS. See Dip- 

ternc opos iievi^. 

DlPTEROCbAhPES COSTATl.bS. Sc- * 
Diptcrocarpus lurbiaatu.''. I)ipk.ero:;a 4 pus • 
iaois 1 

DIPTHKOC'ARPL'S INCANl'S. Sec Oit.- | 
ter*M urpvis he vis. i 

DiPTKlloCAUPUS L .E V IS. Ham. ! 
I )iptt“rocarpus turbinatus. Roxb. See ’ 
^\\)od oil Ti t.e. ’ 

Ciarjaii oil tree. Anglo-Hind. ; 

lisOjL I 

Garjan ka Tel. Hind. j 

Tiik TiiiiJi, j 

'Pilia garjan. Reng, 

Ku Nven-ni. Burrn. See Diptero- | 
carpus^ Ftcua^ llevea Guiamnsia, I 

DIPTKUOCARPUS T URBINA T IJ S. 
lioXB. DiplerocarpUxS laevis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS COSTATUS. Roxb. ! 
Syn. of Dipterocarpua angu»tifoiiuh. — /F. 
and . 4. 

DIeTEROCARPUS. See Copaiva. 

DIPTEROUS INSECTS. See Diopsis. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by the Ma- 
lays Pulo Paneekee Ketcheel in lat. 0^ 16’ 
N. long, lOS^ 6’ E. aad 50 xnHes from St. 
Barbe. 


DIRISANA. Oil DIRASANA CHETTU. 


‘Pel Acacia serissi, \c,u:ia i«peciosa. — Willd. 

DIRV.V Ka KP RA. Hind, properly 
Daria, See Crab. Cancer. 

DIRYa ka KAb .DcK.BoneofCuUlofi.sh. 

DIS A KALU. 'kc. Sot avia. Sp. 

])LSt:OMYCET] Sec I nn-i. 

DlS t’lLLA 1 U.) > . See Arts aiul 
lac tu res. 

I)1U TOWN, s’.jiijH on the east end of 
the island of Din. me fort being in hit. 20'* 
4d’ N. ami long, 69' E. — HorshKn/h, 

DIVIAN-DIVA. Sans. Senna. 

DIVl-DlVl, also DlHl-DiBI, also LIBI 
LIBL Eng. Syn. of C’cesalpinia coiiaria. See 
Ca'siilpiniii. Dyes. 

DJliiMlCl., oil JAMAL. Akab. A camel. 
See ('aineliis. 

DJiNfff. Mai. ay. Cueumis aeutungulus. 

DJ 1’ UNA NG. Malay. Drugon'a Blood. 
See Calamus. 

DOAH. Him) Pints. ‘ Do' two, and' ah’ 
water. A tract of cor.ntrv lying between two 
river.s. lii tht' same way, Punjab — from * panj' 
five, and ' ah’ waters. In India, people speak of 
the Duabs of liif- (5an;.’;cs and Jurnna, — of llic; 
Godavery and Kistna — of the Tunibiidra and 
Ki.slna. Ke. 

DOBlEP. ( r. Dimity. 

I)D! >A. BET'l'A, the i.igliesi p .int on the 
Neilg’u rry nuKUitains in Soul hero India, in 
lat. 1 1 ^ 22’ l\.,lo?ig. 7(> bV E , its height 
being IP Jeel It was made the site of an 
oi)sc,rva’iory, under the astronomer at Ma(ira.s, 
A r(‘eoitl of tlK' metiiorologieul observationn 
was ])iibiishe(l ;>,t Madias ill 18 18 

i)()i)-D,\. See Miinda. 

Dd'.DAll ou SHE.MAX.VTAHU GIL. 
I'hm: Oil. 

IKELER. Dan. Deals. 

I D()K1-A. Tribes occupying the hills form- 
: irig the northern boundary of Assam. In one 
' of tiieir districts, that of the Char Douar or 
’ E'.air Marches, no less tliau ISO potty chiefs 
; arc said to lu>ld aiiLliority in the Dofla villa- 
' gos. — Lathaii!- 

i DO(i. d he ordinary ‘ Wild Dog’ (so called) 
i from Chaibasa, Central India, i» .specifically 
j identical wdth that from Upper Assam ; and 
I a])pears to be the ordinary species aliYe of the 
I Himalaya and of Cci.tral and S. India — Canis 
j)ukhuucnsi.s, S\ kos, andC, prirnttivus, Hodg- 
j son; and a .Malayan specimen in the Bengal 
I Asiatic Society ks Museum supposed to be C. 
Sumatrensis, Hatdwicke, diflered only in the 
considerably deeper tint of its rufous colour- 
ing. — Jour. Jjcu. As. Soc. No. V. /y’l85G. 
— See Cania. 

DOGRA. A mixed Hindu race* xvho oc- 
cupy J umtnu, and Kunots to the East-ward, 
even as far as the J umna and Ganges. They 
boast of some Rajput blood. 
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D0LIC1I03 UXIFLORi:S 


DOOKOO. 


DOGS MUSTARD Eng. Syn. Cleome DOLICHOS TETRAGONOLOBUS. See 
viscoBa. ■ DolichoB 

DOG-SKIN. See Leather. DOLICHOSTETRASPERMUS. Wili-u. 

DOGBANES. See Caoutchouc. I Svn. of LaMah vuleatis. Savi. 

DOGGA'LI KURA. Tm,. Amarantua po- I DOLICHOS TRII-OBUS. D. C. Burm. 
lypamus — — Awn. Itoxh. Syn. of I’iiaseolua tiiloliu'B. Ait. 

DOKESWA. Elettaria cardamomum me- i DOM, A low class or caste in Kinnaon in 
dium. ! North westovn India, entjaecd in basket 

DOKHaMA, or Tower of Silence, the place j mnkinfj and wicker work. They have dark 
of sepulture for the dead of the Parsecs. . almost black skins and crisp curly heir, 
DOKHN. Akaij. Setaria Italica. , and are supposed to be the aborigines. They 

DOLL, Oil PIGEON PEA. Cajaims indicus. ' may perhaps be Bhot. — Latham. 
.DOIilCHOS ALBUS. Lour. Syn. of ; DOMANG, a low caste r<»ce in Ktinawar, 
liublab vulgaris. Savi. ; the same as the Dom of Kamaon. 

DOLICIIOS ARBOBEA. Roxn. Syn. of > DOMBEYA SPECTABILIS. See Dom- 
Pongamia glabra Vent. bey a. 

DOLICHOS BJiNGALEXSIS. Jacq. Syn. DOMINOS, a group of several islands 
of Lablab vulgaris. Savi, ; moderate Iv elevated near Lingin tn lat. 0° 2* 

DOLICIIOS BIFLORUS. Roxb. Syn. ' to 0’ 10” H.^Horshuryh. 

Dolichos uniflorus. — Aaw. See Dolichos. Kul- j DOMOLO. Jav. Wormwood, 
fhi. i DONA. Sans. Wormwootl, 


DOLK^HOS BULBOSUS. See Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS CATIANY. See Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS ClILTHATUS. Thunb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus. — 1). C. 

DOLICHOS (UlSPIDATUS Graham. 
Wall. Syn. of LHblab vulgaris. Savi. 

DOIdClIOS ENSH’OUMIS. Lour. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladiata D. C. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

DOLICHOS FAByliiFOHMlS. LTIer. 
Syn. of Cyamopsia j>soraloide8. See Cyamop- 
fiis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS. Jacq. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladiata D. C. See Canavalia 
gladiata ; also Mukhum seem. 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS. Willd. Syn. 
of Mucuna gigantea. — D. C. 

DOLICHOS LABLAB. Linn. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. Savi. See Choti say me ke 
puUie, Dolichos, Lablab vulgaris. 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus D. C. See Dolichos le- 


DONAX ARUNDASTRUM. Lour vSyn. 
of Maranta dichotoma, — If^alL 

DONDA. Tel. also BIMBIKA. Tll. 
Coccinea indica. — W. find A, also Momordi- 
ca monodelpha. — Roxh. Rheedc. 

DONDA KURA. Tel Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HICAT), the most southern point 
in Ceylon, is in lat. 5 ® N.,lung. 80 ° 37’ 
10. — llorshnryh. 

DONDU. Hind. Tubes of the corolla 
of the Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

DONGI-DONGI. Macassar. Plocaria 
Candida. Necs. 

DONIorDHONI. See Boat. 

pONKA BURRA CHETTU. Tel. Eh- 
rctia. Sp. 

DONTARl KOONTA. Ukia. Mimosa ru- 
bicundis. 

DOOB. Hind. See Graminacea;. 

DOODH. Hind. Milk. 

DOODAH. Guz. also DOODAH. Gu/-. 


auminosa. | Cordage-Rope. 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS. Roxb. Syn. DOODHIA K1 LAKRI. Hind. Vrrightia 
of Mucuna prurita. Hook. See Mucuna antidysonterica. 

pruriens. DOt)ivKON. Arab. Sphajranthus indicus. 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES. Lam. Syn. DOON KOLA. Cyng. Tobacco, 
of Cyamopfsifl psoraloides. DOOLAGHONDI VERU. Tel. Tragia 

DOLICHOS PURPUREUS. Jacq. Syn. involucrata. 
of Lablab vulgaris. Savi. DOOLAGOVILA ISARA-YERU. Tel. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS. See Dolichos Aristoiochia indica. 


onsiformis. DOOM PALM. See Gingerbread tree. 

DOLICHOS SOJA. See Dolichos pUosus. DOOMBA-STACUM. Tel. Alpinia 
DOLICHOS SPH^ERDSPERMUS. See langa. 

Dolichos. DOON A — ? See Resins. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS. Kcen. Syn. of DOOPADA NUN A. Tel. Piney tallow, 
Lablab vulgaris. Savi. Doopada oil. Oil of Valeria indica. 

DOLICHOS STIPULACEUS. Lam. Syn. DOORBA. Beno. Hind, Syn. of Cynodon 
of Phaseolus trilobus. Ait. dactylon, Pers. 

DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS. ^ See Char- DOOREAH. Hind. A dog boy. 

^oal, Doliclios ensil^cmis, Dolichos bifloxus. DOOROO. Cyng. Cumin seed. 
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DORL 


DRACHA PALAM. 


DOOSTPARISHA. Sans. Tragia invo- 
lucrata. 

DOOWIN, Durio zibethinus. 

DOPHLAS OF ASSAM. 'J'hat portion of 
the southern face of the sub-Himalayas which 
extends from 32 ® 50’ to about 34 ® north 
latitude, and forming the northern boundary 
of the valley of Assam, from the Kuriapara ; 
Donar, to- where the Subonshiri debouches 
into the plains, is occupied by a tribe of 
mountaineers, usually known to the people of I 
the valley, under the appellation of the 
Dophla. This term, wliaiever may be its ; 
origin, is not recognized by the people to 
whom it is applied, except in their intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the ])lains. Hangni, : 
the term in their language to signify « man^ 
is the only designation they give themselves. 
During the latter days of the Ahum suzerainty , 
when internal dissensions, and the growing 
imbecility of the government furnished oppor- 
tunities for the bordering tribes to indulge in 
acts of rapine and lawless aggressions on 
their low-land neighbours, tiie Dophlas Vi ere 
not .slow in exacting their share of the general 
spoil. Several attempts were made tc) cheek j 
their atrocities : and on one oceasion, Hajah 
Gourinath Sing, is .said u> have marched an 
army into their hills for the express purpose 
of chastising them ; when, as native historians 
tell us, several thousand DophUis were taken 
prisoners and brougld down to the plains, i 
The Kaja, unwilling tluit they should ])ine in ■ 
indolence, obliged them to dig a canal with I 
the view of draining otf the large and uii- ! 
wholesome morasses that still exist in Muhal ^ 
Koliongpur. But, owing to the bad treat- 
ment to which the prisoners were subjected, ‘ 
r.nd the unhealthiuesH of the season, the ‘ 
greater portion of them arc said to have . 
pi'iished, and the task assigned to them re- ■ 
maiiied unaccomplished. — Beny. An, 6tw. 
Jour. JVo. 2051. 

DOFPKLT CIILORQUKCK SILBEK. 
Gku. Gorrosive sublimate. 

DOREMA AMMONIAC )UM. See Ferula 
Persica. 

DOKGANIA SUBPLANA. Sec Chclonia. ^ 

DORI. An cxpeiUtiun, which consisted of 
the war-schooner * (Jirce,’ Lieuteiiant Brutel 
de la Riviere, and a small iieet of kora -koras 
or war-prahus, belonging to the JSultaii of i 
Tidore, left Ternate in March 1B50, and pro- i 
ceeded in the first instance to Port Dori, ; 
touching at Geby, or Gibby, an island well ; 
knov n to mariners using the eastern passages j 
to China, on the route. The dresses of the j 
chiefs among the natives of Dori consist of 
the saluer, or short drawers of the Malays, | 
and the kabya, or loose coat of calico, with a 
handkerchief tied round the head. The com- 
mon men, and the chiefs themselves, >yhen not 


' in the presence of strangers, wear only a 
j chawat, or waist-cloth of the bark of the hg 
or of the paper-mulberry-tree, beaten out like^ 
j the bark-cloth of the Polynesian.— J7/*. Bari, 

’ Payr 7 1 . 

DOREA. 1)UK. Brinjal. 

DORLE KA PHAL.^ Dtric. Solanum 
Jacquini, 

DOSA. Tel. also NAKKADOSA. Tkl. 
Cuoumi.s utillissimus. — Roxb, IT. and A, 

DOSAKAIA. Tel. (Uicumis sativus, Cu- 
cumis utillissimus. — llo.vh. 

DO-SHALA. Sansi*. Hinu. Two shawls, 
shawls being always worn double, or together, 
by the natives of India. 

DOSKl. Rus. Deals. 

DOSS, ruon DAS A. Sansc. A slave, — 
a surname of many Hindu races in India, as 
Jaggadamba Doss, and sup])oscd by some to 
mark their origin, — by others to have the 
same reference to the Hindu gods as the Abid 
‘‘.slave” of the present Aiabs to the Alrniglity. 
Many of the Mahtunedans having such names 
as Al)id-ul Kadir: Ahid-ullah, slave of the Al- 
mighty, slave of God. 

DOITBEl^l CT)(K)A-xNUT. See Lodoicca, 
(’ucoa-nut, doiibk*. 

DOUK-VA-MAH. Blr.m. Dalcchampia 
pomifera. 

DOUK-YAT. Blum. Photinia serratifolia. 

DOUIi. Hind. The ridge or small em- 
bankment dividing irrigated fields. 

DOUM. See Doom, 

DOUN-])AI>()UN. Bl/um. See Indigofersc. 

DOUR OR DaUR Arad. Hi no. In 
military life in India, i.s employed to describe 
a sudden expedition against an enemy. It 
also means Ji march or boundary, as Char Do- 
war. Four Marches. 

DOURA Hind. Bee Graininaccaj. 

DOUllAN FLEE. Egypt. Holcus spicatus. 

I DOWLAti. AuAJi. The tifth title amongst 
I Indian Mahomedans, as Saraj-ud dowlah, 
Rushid-ud-dowlah. Thus, in India, one of the 
highe.st of Mahomodan titles. In Southern 
Arabia, governor of a province, equivalent to 
the Turkish title of Pasha. 

DOWNAIl. IliNi). Southern wood. 
DOWNY LEAVED JASMINE. Ja.sminum 

pubescens. 

DUACVENA DRACO. The indigenous 
dragon trees of TenerifFe, are of ancient dale, 
and one is stated to be 6,000 years old. See 
Dracmna. 

DKAC.^)NA TERMINAUS. The root 
of this plant is employed as food in the Fiji 
Islands. It weigiis from lbs. 10 to lbs. 40. 
See Dracaena. 

DRACHA. Sans, VitU vinifere» Giapes. 

DRACHA PANDU. T»l. Qrapes. 
DRACHA PALAM. Tam. Vitis mifera 
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DKA VIDIAN. 


DIIA VIDIAN. 


D R A C H EN 13 L y T H. Gek. Dragon’s 
blood. 

DIIACOCEPHALUM CANA lUENSB. 
See Dracocephahim Ahaienhe. 

DICAGON TREE. Exo Draciena diaeo, 
Dractena atropurpurea. 

DRAGON’S BLOOD St*e CaUmiiN Cro- 
ton Hanguifluurn, Dctibt.‘rgia inonetaria, Dra- 
caena draco, Kncalyplnn re^iui^era, ilf-M!i.vi. 

DKAGON’S BLOOD PLANT. Cularnus 
draco. 

DRAGON CANE. C 

DRAGON PURI‘LESTALKED. Exo. 
Syn. of Dracomium polvphyllmn ^ Limt 

DRAIvSllA (UIKTTU. Ti l. Vitis vudfora. 
— Linn, 

DRANGULI. Jav. al«o SUNG GULL 
Jav. Calhartotarpns fi tula. 

DRAS. A disLcict ol’ Laduk. 

DJiA VIDIAN, It urm whicli Dr. Caldwell 
has rcoeiitly applied lo tlie veniaruLir 
lougne.s of the great uuijoriiy of the inhabi- 
lants of Roulhem liulia With llie excep- 
tion of Oiissu, and those disiricu of 
WeBlern India and the Deklidii wheie Gu- 
jaralhi and the Mavalhi are bpoUcii. the 
whole of llie peniiiHu’ar portion of Inoia 
from tiio Vindliya nioun tains and the liver 
Nerbudda to (hipe ( annorin, from llie eailicsl 
jieriod, appears to have heen peophnl by dif- 
ferent blanches of <i'ie and tlio same race, 

^ peaking ilifferent diah-cls of one aiui ttie 
same language, and hcalten d oiLfthools fio.m | 
the same stem may be traied still further I 
north uud west, as far a« the Rajmalnil iiills, 1 
and tlie inonntiiin fast,ne.''ses of ILbudiistan. i 
Dr. Caldwell exidiuling the R'.jnuhijI, the i 
Uraon umi the Brahui, de.^ignatts as Dravi- ; 
dian, nine idioms current in Sonthetn Indm, j 
viz., Tamil, Telugu, C.amrcse, Malavalum, 
Tulu, Toda, Rota, Goiol or Ooand, Kiio oi 
or Rund or Ku, and says it has been reuunkeii 
that in the ten cultivuted iaiiguages of the 
Dra-vidian tongue, Sanscrit words at e not at ull, 
or hn-t veryrarely employed. He tcdls us timt, 

77ifi Tamil was i’oim'rly called h\ Kuro- 
peans the Malabar language, ai.d this i»*rm is 
even still used amongst the illiterate of the 
English community, but even the educated 
classes write it erroneously, as 'Tamul. It 
was the earliest developed of all the Dravi- 
dian idiome, is the most copious and contains 
the largest portion of imiubitubly ancient 
forms. It includes two dialects, the classical 
and colloquial, the ancitMit and the modern, 
called respectively the Sheii Tamil and the 
Kodun^Tatnii, which so widely differ that 
they may almost be regarded as different lan- 
guages. The Tamil language is spoken 
throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic Or 
country below the Ghunts, the country term- 
ed the Cavnatic Paen Ghat by the late Maho- 


medaii sovereigns and by the English who 
; have succeeded them, from (’ape Comorin to 
j’ulicat, and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
; Kastem Ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India. It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travaiicoie country, on 
the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape Co- 
morin to the neighbourhood of Trevandrum ; 
and in the northern and north-weslern parts 
of Ceylon, where Tainiliaiis formed settle- 
ments prior to the Cbristiun era, unci from 
whence tiicy have gradually thrust out the 
Singhale.-e. The Tamil race is the leust scru- 
pulous or superstitious, and llie most enter- 
prising and persevering race of Hindus, and 
swarm wherever money is to be made, or 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aristo- 
cratic people is waiting to be pushed aside. 
'The majority of the Hindus found in Pegu, 
Peiuing, v?iiigapore and other places iu the 
I east, where they arc known as Klings, arc 
Tamilians. All tliroughout Ceylon, the coo- 
lie.s in the coffee plantations are Tamilians ; 

I the majority of the money-making classes, 
even in Colombo, are 'Tamilians, and ere long 
, tlie 'Tamilians will have excluded the Ringha- 
: iese from almost every office of profit and trust 
1 in their own island. 'The majority of the do- 
j meslic servants and of the camp followers in 
the Madras Presidency and along with its 
army, arc 'Tamilians, and tlie coolies who 
emigr te so largely to tlie Mauriiin-i and the 
West India Lslaiuls, are mostly of the Tamil 
people, liieludiiig the Tamil people, who are 
residing iu the military cautonaieiiis and dist- 
ant co]»>iiii*s, and those in South 'Travaiicorc, 
Northern (’eylon, and excluding all Mahome- 
daii. 'Teling, and Brahmin residents of the 
'Tamil eountrv, who amount to at lea>t ton per 
j cent, of tlie whole ])Opuiution, the }>eo])le who 
I speak the 'I'umd language are esUmaled by 
I Dr. Caidw(‘ll at about ten millions. 

1 7 Vie TeL(>/a, called also Telingu, or 
! 'Toluugu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
i name mentioned by the Greek geographers, 
; as that of a nation dwxdling on or near the 
' Ganges. It is liie same language w'hich until 
I lately, Europeans termed the Gentoo, from 
j the Portuguese W'ord signifying heathens or 
I gentiles. In respect to antiquity of culture 
i and glossarial copiousness, it ranks next to 
; the Tamil, in tlic list of Dravidiaii idioms, 

; hut it surpasses all of them in euphonic swoet- 
j ness. It meets the Tamil at Pulicat, and at 
Chicacole, begins to meet Urya, most 

westeriy spot at wliich we hear it spoken is 
the small town of Murkundah about 30 miles 
west of Beder and it reaches this by a W'avy line 
running w'esterly from north of Madras,as far as 
the eastern boundary of Mysore which it IbL 
lows up to that of the Makaratta country, thus 
including, in its extent, the Ceded Districts, 
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Kurnool the greater part of the Hyderabad 
dominions and a portion of the Nasjpore ^ 
country and Gondwana. In ancient times, it 
seems to have been spoken as far north as the ; 
mouths of the Ganp^es. This appears both ■ 
from the ideographical limits which thoGveeks 
have assigned to the territory of the Andhras 
or northern Telugus, and from many of the 
names and places mentioned by Ptolemy up 
to that delta being found to be Telugu. The 
Telugu people are undoubtedly the most no- ' 
mcrous branch of the Dravidian race, although 
the T^mil surpass them in restlessness and 
enterprise and in that self reliance whic-h 
supports them in their emigrations. In- 
cluding the Naiks or Naidoos (“ Nayakas) 
lleddies and other Telugu tribes scttUnl in 
the Tamil country, who are cldefly the <!es- 
cen<lantR of those soldiers of f jftune by whom 
the Pandij'A and Chola kingdom‘< wene sub- 
verted, ami who immhcr not k’ss than a 
million of souls ; and inclnding also th ‘ 
Telugu settlers in My'^ore, and the Telugu 
inhabitants of t}>e Nizam’s territory and 
other native stares, the people who speak 
the Telugu language may be estimated to 
amount to at leiist fourteen millions. Tamil 
and Telugu roots nre in the gi-j^at majority the 
same, but pec\i'iariries in infh'ction and dia- 
lectic changes have so rnoditie 1 the modern 
tongues, that they differ from each other as* 
much as [Portuguese (rorn Spanish, Irish from 
AVelsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi 
f nm Mengali. 

( .'anarfise^ pr'ip'Tly Kanna li or Karrja- 
taka, is b )rdered by tlie Tamd and the 'rdugu 
on the east. Ir is spoken tlirrorghout the pht- 
ti .m of Mysore and in the western districts of 
the Nizam's territory as far north as that vil- 
lage of Morktrndah above alluded tf>, lying .‘50 
miles westof Bcder, Also it is much spoken in 
tiio ancient Tuluva country on the Malabar 
Coast, now long designated as (’anara, a 
name which it. acquired from having been 
Mjhjected for centuries to tiro rule of Cana- 
lese princes. Butin f’anara, the Malayalam, 
lire Konkani and the Tuluva, are also spoken 
tnough less e.Ktensivelv than the (Janarese 
The Canarese character differs slightly from 
the Telugu, from W'hirh it Iims been borrow- 
ed, but the chai acLtus u.-cd for Tamil, MaIhv- 
alam and Telugu are quite distinct from each 
other. The ancient Canarese ch?;racter, how- 
ever, entirely differs from that of the modern 
Telugu, and the Canarese language differs 
even more widely from the Telugu than it 
does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese language current, as 
well as snodero, the Utter differing from the 
former by the use of different inflexional ter- 
minations. The ancient Canarese dialect, 
however, has no conaectign with the ISanserit 


character to which that name has been given, 
iu w’nit'h viz. the Hala Kannada, many very 
iinciont inscription^ in the Marat, ha country as 
well as in Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell ea* 
timates the people who speuk the Canarese 
language, at five millions. This in(diuiea the 
(’oorgs, but he has no m'*ans, he says, of 
c.ile.ulating the numhers in the Hyderabad 
country, where C’oi arose, Marathi and Telugu 
are spoken. Tlo* Hindustani language there, 
is merely kn-'WTi to tlit* ihomcdans, the Hin- 
dus acjd Kact'j fr tm Nordiern India, the vesi- 
den* popnlition U'iug it as a lingua franca. 

The C()or</ or Kodaga language is spoken 
in the small principality of d his n:iu\e, lying 
on the western Ghats, and has hitherto been 
regarded as (kina rose, modified by the Tulii, 
But Mr. Moegling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the 'I'amil and Malayalum 
Ilian to the C’anarose. 

Mitlaijtjhnn nr Mtthvjanna, is spoken 
along tiie M dah.ir on the western side 

of the Gliat.s or Mnlayu range of mountains 
from the vicinity of Mangalore whore it sn- 
persedes the C' inareo* and tlie Tuhi, to Tri- 
vandrum, where it, lu'gins to be superseded by 
the Tamil, 'riio pimple s])caking it in the 
States of TraVfincoro and C'oehin anil in the 
provinces of Malahar and Canara, ar<r esti- 
mated bv Dr. (’ildwell at two and a half mil- 
lions. '[’he language, liowcver, on tlie Mala- 
har (k)ast, is riqiidly hr ing driven out hy the 
Tamil d'ho pof»ple who speak it are, of all 
the r'’'Hvidi'Oi r:t! t s, (he most exclusive and 
.superstitions mmI shrink with most sensitive* 
nesH fi'»ai contact wiili foreigners, though 
tJieir eoiiHt, more thtin juiy part of India, has 
heo.'i in all ag(*s visitcil by the traders of other 
lands, l>y Phtenicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian 
C/hristians, and Arabs, ami the three last even 
formed jicrmanent settlements amongst, them. 
Their retired character has led to the les.s 
scrupulous and more adroit TamiUans, occu- 
p}ing all the lines of communication and mo- 
nopolizing the greater part of the public busi- 
ness and commerce of the Malabar States, 
In a sliort time, perhaps, the Malayalam will 
only bo known in the hilly tracts or jungle 
fastnesses. Malayalam was separated from 
the Tamil before the latter was cultivated and 
refined, and from brahminical influence, has 
since had an infusion of Sanscrit words more 
than in any other Dravidian language, the 
fewest of such being in the Tamil. 

Tulu^ is the last of the cultivated Dra- 
vidian tongues. It is an idiom which holds 
a position midway between the Canarese and 
the Malayalam, but more nearly resembling 
the Canarese. Though once generally pre- 
valent in the district of Canara, it is new 
spoken only in a small tract of *eauatry ifi the 
vicinity of Mangalore, by not more thou 
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100,000 or 150,000 souls. It has been en- 
croached upon by many languages and is 
likely soon to disappear. 

The Toda, properly the Tnda or Tuda* 
va language, is that spoken by the Tudavars, ^ 
a primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe in- ! 
habiting the Nilglierry Hills, practising quasi- | 
druidical rites, and commonly believed to he 
the aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. 
They do not at present numl)er more than 
from 300 to 500 souls. It is supposed, that 
they never could have exceeded a few thou- 
sand, but have diminished through opium 
eating and polyandria, and at a former period, 
the prevalence among them of female infanti- 
cide. The Tuda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills. 

llie Kota^ the language of the Kotars, 
a small tribe of Helot craftsmen inhabiting 
the Neilgherr}' Hills, and numbering about 
1000 souls. It is a very old and rude dialect of 
Canarese, and their ancestors on the hills are 
supposed byDr. Caldwell to have been at some 
aucient time a low caste tribe who had fled 


thither to escape persecution. The Kotars 
have been residing from an unknown anti- 
quity on the Neilgherry Hills. Tliey are ex- 
ceedingly filthy in their habits, are addicie<l 
beyond all other low caste tiibt?s to the eat- 
ing of carrion and have been generally shiia- 
wed by Europeans. 

Ifcsides the Toda and Kota on the liills, the 
faj Biidayars or Bun/h'H’s, speak an ancient 
but organiised dialect of the Canarese. 'i'he 
speech of the Budayars (people from the 
north;, commonly called Burgbers, is un- 
doubtedly an ancient Canarese dialect. This 
people are the most numerous class of the in- 
habitants of the Neilgherry hills. 

(5) The Irulars (‘ people of the darkness^) 
speak a rude Tamil. 

(c) The Curba or Curbuars (Kurumbar, 
Tam.) Nomade shepherds, who occupy the 
denser dec^per jungles where they are occa- 
sionally stumbled upon by adventurous s|>»)i 
jnen, and the smoke of whoae fires may uc< h- 
sionally be £een rising from the lower goiges 
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of the hills. 

The Gond or Goand is the language of 
the indigenous inhubitunts of the northern 
and western parts of the extensive hill coun- 
try of Goudwana, of the northern portion of 
Nagpore, and of the greater part of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories. Mr. Driberg com- 
piled a very complete grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the Mahadeo dialect of the Gond lan- 
guage, and the dialect of the Saonee Gonds 
was noticed in a paper by Mr. Manger. 

The Klhond^ Kund, or more properly the 
^JKu, is the language of the people who are 
^/oommonly called Khpnds but who designate 
J0iem«elyes Kus. They are a prinutire race 
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who are supposed to be allied to the Gonds, 
They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
whose horrid rites of offering children and 
young people in sacrifice (see Meriah) is ge- 
nerally known. The two people by whom the 
Gond andKu languages are spoken are suppos- 
ed to amount to 500,000 souls. Dr. Caldwell 
estimates the proportionate numbers of the se- 
veral races by whom the languages, and dia- 
lects mentioned above, are spoken, to be as 
follows : 

1 Tamil 10,000,000 G Tuda \ 

2 Tclugu 14,000,000 7 Kota / 

3 Canare.se 5,900,000 8 Gond I ’ 

4 Malaylam 2,500,000 9 Ku j 

5 Tulu 150,000 Total. . 32,150,000 

About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
jects, and the remainder are under the native 
states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin. 
In this enumeration, there has not been in- 
cluded the idioms of the Itamusis, the Kora- 
wars, the Lombadies, the Vedars, the Male- 
Arasars, and various other wandering preda- 
tory or forest tribes. The Lombadies, speak 
a dialect of the Hindustani ; they are the 
gipsies of the peninsula* The llamusis and 
the majority of the Korawars, a patois of the 
'relugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests sjieak corrupted dialects of the langu- 
ages of the (tontiguous ])liiin:s. The Male- 
arasars, ‘ Hill Kings’ called in Malayalum 
Mala-arasars, the lull tribes inhabiting the 
Southern Gliauts, spealc corrupt Malayalum 
in the northern part of the range, where the 
Malayalum is the prevailing language, and 
corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
of Tamil speaking districts. 

The Koh and ^uras dwell towards the north 
of the Gonds and Kunds, in Central India ; 
their languages contain Dravidian words, but 
they belong to a totally different family of 
larjguages. 

Uraon is the language of the Urya people, 
it i.sun uncultivated idiom, and contains many 
roots and forms belonging to the Kol dialects 
and so many Dravidian roots of primary im- 
portance, that it is considered by Dr. Cald- 
well as having originally been a member of 
the Dravidian family of languages. 

The Bodas\ Dhimals and other tribes inha- 
biting the mountains and forests between 
Kurnaon and Assam, are styled Tamulian by 
Mr. Hodgson. He has done so on the sup- 
position that all the aborigines of India, as 
distinguished from the Aryans, belong to one 
and the same stock, of which he considers the 
Tamilians of Southern India the best repre- 
sentatives. And he has founded this suppo- 
sition on certain general grammatical simila- 
rities which are common to the entire Scy- 
thian group of lianguagea* 
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RajmahaL The language spoken in these 
hills contains so many Dravidian roots of pri- 
mary importance, though it also contains a 
large admixture of roots and forms belonging 
to the Kol dialects, that Dr. Caldwell consi- 
dersithad originally belonged to theDravidian 
family of languages. "It is spoken by the 
Maleis, or inhabitants of the hills. The brief 
vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabit- 
ing the Kajmahal hills, in Central India, as 
contained in vol. v. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr Hodgson’s more complete collections 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the 
main Dravidian. 

The lirahui language^ spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the Khanship of Kelat, in Belu- 
chistan, contains .some Dravidian words and a 
considerable infusion of unquestionable Dra- 
vidian forms and idioms. Considered as a 
whole, this language is derived from the same 
source as the Punjabi and Sindi, but it un- 
questionably contains a Dravidian element, 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahuis. 'I'he discovery of this element be- 
yond the Indus river, proves that the Dravi- 
diiins like the Aryans, the Grjcco-Scythians 
and the Turco-Mongolians, entered India by 
the North West route. The Brahuis state 
that their forefathers came from Halb, Aleppo. 
Of all the Dravidian languages, no two are so 
nearly related to each other as to be mutually 
intelligible to the people who speak them ex- 
cept in the simplest and most direct manner. 
— Dr. CaldivelVs Comparative Grammar, 

DUEL. Dut. aho DKELL, Gek. Dia- 
per. 

DREPANOGNATHUS SALTATOR. 
Jeudon. An ant which movts by jumps of 
several inches at a spring. 

DRINGO. Port. Sweet Flag. 

DROK OR BKOG. Bhot occupants of the 
central part of northern Tibet. Mr. Hodg.son 
supposes them a mixed race joined together 
for predatory purposes. 

DROMEDAIKE, Le, Fr. Camelus dro- 
medarius. See Camelus. 

DRONA. Sans. Phlomis Indica. 
DUOOPING COCKSCOMB. Celosia ce- 
runa. 

DROSERA KLUNATA. Ham. Syn. of 
Drosera peltata. — San. 

DRUN. Tib. also PUA. Tib. The Ti- 
betan name of the marmot of the western mid- 
Himalayas. 

DRUMMOND, Lieut.-Col. An officer of 
the Bengal Army who wrote on the mines and 
mineral resources of Northern Afghanistan 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. x. part i. 74. — 
On the copper mines of Kemaon, ibid. vol. 
vii. Correspondence on the natural re- 

sources of Almorah, in Extracts from Public 


Papers N. W. Provinces ; Bombay Telegraph 
and Courier, Oct. 24, and Nov. 19, 1849, and 
Mofussilite, Nov, 10, 1849. — Dr, Buist^s Ca^ 
talogue, 

DRURY, Major HEBER. An officer of 
the Madras Army, of the season of 1837 ; 
Author of Useful Plants of India, Madras, 
1858, a work of much value, and which every 
Indian library should possess. 

DRYANDRIAVEHNICIA. Syn.ofElroo- 
cocca vernicia. 

DRYOBALANOPS AROMATICA. See 
Camphor. Dryobalanops. 

DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHOR A. See 
Camphor: Diplerocarpus. Dryobalanops. Oil. 
Dipteraceae. 

DSO. Bull, and DSO-MO, Cow, TI- 
BETAN. The produce of the male Yak and 
common cow. 

DUB. Rus. OAK. See Quercus. 

DUBBA KAI PALLAM. Tam. Citrus 
aurantium. 

DUBBA PANDU. Tel. Citrus aurantium. 

DUBBER OR DUPPER. Guz. Hind. 
A leathern bottle. See Dubber. 

DUBOIS, Abbe J, A., wrote on the manners 
and customs of the people of India, London, 
1817, 4to. an account of Hindoo ordeals in 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1827. 

DUCHIDPARAW. Kash. Flying squirrel. 

DUDH KALMI. Beng. Syn. of Ipomsea 
turpethum,— /i?. Brown. 

DUDICHETTU. Tel. Abutilon indicum. 
— 6r. Don. 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU. Tel. Jatropha 
glandulifera. — lioxh. 

DUDIPALA. Tjsl. Oxystelma esculenta. 
— R, Brown. Asclepias rosea. — Roxb. 

DUDDHI. Hind. Euphorbia thy mifolia. 

DUDDUGA. Tel. also CHITTA DU- 
DUGA. Tel. Guatteria cerasoides. — Dun. 
W. and A. Syn. of Uvaria cerasoides. — 
Roxb. 

DUGSHAI. See Sanatoria, 

DUG ON G, TheHalicoredugongof CeyM>n, 
was noticed as occurring there, by the Arab 
sailors, by Megasthenes Fragm.^ lix. and 
jElian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise 
to the mermaid tales, which have since then 
occupied the world. See Halicore.— 

Ceijion. 

DUHU. Arab. Sesamum orientale. 

DUIVELS DRECK. Dut. Asafmtida. 

DUKE OR DOK. Jav. Arenga sacchari- 
fera, Gomuto. 

DUKHN. Arab. Millet. 

DUKKAB-Kl-CHARBI. Hind. Lard. 

DULAGONDI. Tel. also PEDDA DU- 
LAGONDI . Tel. Mucuna {>runta. — JEfooA. 
W. and A. Syn. of Carpopogbu prurieDa.f— 
Roxb» 
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DULA-GOVELA. Tel. Aristolochia in- 
dica. — Linn. 

DULA-KANDA, Tel. Arum. Sp. 

DULA KANCHAN. Mak. Syn. of Bauhi- 
nia acuminata. 

DULA KUD A Mab. Syn, of Nerium anti- 
dysentericum. 

DULIGONDI. Tel. also REV ATI DU- 
LAGONDI. Tel. Tragia cannabina — 
Linn, Roxh. 

BULGE LIGNUM. Lat. Cinnamon. 

DULTURAMU. Tel Datura alba. — 
Rumph, 

BULLA. Hind. Syn. of Carbonate of Soda. 

BULLUN KUTHI. Dukii. See Cotton 
manufactures. 

DUMKIMIRCHI. Dtric. Piper cubeba. 

BUMP A BACH A LI. Tel. Spinacia 

tetrandra. — Roxb. 

BUMPA IIASHTRAKAM. Tel. Glob- 
ba orixcnsis. — Roxh. 

BUMPA llASNA. Tel. Ophioxylon ser- 
pen tinum. 

BUMMULA. Cyno. Dammer. 

BUMMUR Guz. and Hind. Dammer. 

BUM-UL UKWAIN. Auab. Hind. Eu- 
calyptus resinifera ? Pterocarpus draco ? 

BUNA» AND MURWA. Hind. Artemi- 
sia indica. 

BUND. Pers. Ab.w. Croton tiglium, 
Croton Seed. 

BUND BEIIRI. Arab. Syn. of Jatro- 
pha curcas. 

BUNDA'PU. Tel. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

BUND. SiNDi. Ponds or lakes on the line 
of the river Narra, from Sukkur to Ornercote, 
about 100 miles. The Narra is only filled 
with|water during the inundation of the In- 
dus river, and even this not often : it never 
readies the sea, but is lost in the sand near 
Ornercote. Betwixt this and Sukkur there 
are 3C0 dunds, most of which contain water 
throughout the year. They are from 300 to 
400vyards across, but often many miles in 
length. They all become brackish during 
the hot weather. They abound in fish. — 
Captain Del Hoste^ in Bom. Geo. Trane, 
vol, ii, 

DUNDIGAPU CHETTU. Tel. Jatro- 
pha glandulifera. — Roxh. 

BUNBILAPU CHETTU. Tel. Calo- 
santhes indica. 

DUNG-TEN, a BtrnnHxsxboneor relic-re- 
ceptacle. See JBuddha, 

BUNIAH. Beno. Can . Dux, and Hind. 
Coriandrum sativum. 

DUNSHING. Syn. of Abies Web biana. 

DUNTl. Bsnq* Syn. of Groton polyan- 
drum.— 

DUNTU PESALA-KAIA. Tk. Doli- 
Aoi Xmv^barUoif 


DUNTU PESALU. Tel. Dolichos ca- 
ll any. 

DUOLA KANCHAN. Mar. Syn.ofBau- 
hinia acuminata. 

DUPADA Mara. Maleal. Valeria in- 
dica. — Linn. 

DUPADA OIL. Anglo-Maleal. Solid 
oil of Valeria Indica. 

DUPA MARUM. Can. Valeria indica. 
See Resins. 

DUPLEIX. An eminent French Comman- 
der, who served in the Peninsula of India in 
the middle of the 18th century, and made 
great efforts to sustain French interests there, 
against the English. He opposed Anwar ud 
din and his son Mahomed All styled Walla- 
jah, in opposition to Msjor Stringer L>iwrence 
who was contending w’ith Chiinda Sahib. 

DUP: SALAEE. Hind. Boswellia thu- 
rifera. Olibanum. 

DURANI. This Affghan race are partly 
pastoral and agricultural. All the Durani 
tribes have names ending in Zye, which, ac- 
cording to Dr, Latham, is equivalent to the 
Arabic, Ibn, or Wald, and to the Scotch 
Mac. According to Elphinstone, there are 
nine of these tribes, the Popul-»ye, which is 
the largest ; Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zye ; Achik- 
zye ; Nur-zye ; Ali-zye ; and Ishaq-zye, the 
two last being the smallest.— B/*. Latham^ p, 
202. In person, the Durani are stout and 
i well made, many of them being above the 
I standard of Indo-Germanic races of Europe. 
Some have round and plump faces. With 
others, the countenance is strongly marked, 
and with most the cheek Jbones are promi- 
nent. When a family is by itself, the men 
and women eat together ; but few restraints 
are put upon the female, and her infiuence 
is considerable. The Durani tribes, all but 
the Achik-zye, are religiously given, but not 
intolerant. They are Sunnis. Their national 
dance, called Attun, is danced almost every 
evening with songs and tales to accompany 
it. They have a strong love of country. 

* DURAND, Colonel, (formerly Resident at 
Bhopal; from 1842 to 1844 Private Sec^etary 
to the Governor General,) Bengal Engineers. 
Wrote on Dadapoor foasiU in Bl. As. Trans, 
vol. V. 29L— On tlie Barometer, Ibid, 301. — 
On fossil rhinoceros. Ibid, 486; carnivora, 
579; shells 661; quadrumana, 739.— Br. 
Buisfs Catalogue. 

DURDUS, an old secluded pastoral race 
in Ghilghit and Chulas, on the Indus river, 
on the north. The Afghans on the one side 
and the Turkomans on the other, are gradu- 
ally pressing on the less energetic Durdus. 

DURGA, one of the names of the Hinda 
goddess, Bhawani or Kali. In this charac- 
ter she is represented with ten arms. In one 
band she holds a spear, with which she is 
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piercing the giant Muhisha, in another^ a 
sword ; in a third, the hair of the giant, and 
the tail of a aerpent twined round him, and 
in others, the trident, the discus, the axe, the 
club, the arrow, and the shield. One of her 
knees presses on the body of the giant, and 
her right foot rests on the back uf a lion, 
which is lacerating his arm. On her head 
she has a crown richly gemmed, and her dress 
is magnificently decoraied with jewels. The 
giant is issuing from the body of the buffalo, 
into wliich he had transformed himself during 
his combat with the goddess. The plate given 
as the frontispiece of Moores Pantheon, was 
taken from a cast by a then well-known 
artist, Ciiit Rai, and represents, he says, with 
great precision tlie figures which are exhibi- 
ted at the annual celebration of the Durga 
Puja or Dusarah. On this occasion the 
images of her sons, Kartikeya and Ganesha, 
are al^o, in Bengal, usually placed on each 
side of her, as shewn in that plate. This festival, 
the most splendid and expensive, aa well as 
the most popular of any of the northern Hindu 
festivals, lakes place in the month A*«hwinu 
(the end of September or beg.nning of Octo- 
ber.) The preliminary ceremonies occupy seve- 
ral days previous to li»e thiee days of worship 
During the whole of this period all business 
throughout some parts of the country is sus- 
pended, and universal pleasute and festivity 
prevail. Sir John Malcolm, in the Transac- 
tions of the B ombay Literary Society, in allu- 
sion to the Durga Puja or Dusarah, has stated 
that the Hindu soldiers have converted the 
animals and in.^truments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the horse 
is invoked to carry his master, first to victory 
and then to repose. The fiag-staff is the 
ensign of Indra ; the sword is celebrated under 
several names ; the bow and arrow are also 
praised ; and even fire-arms have their proper 
pre-eminence of adoration. The Hindu artil- 
leryman, at all times, regards the gun to which 
he is attached as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. During the Durga festival, 
the cannon belonging to the army are planted, 
praised, invoked, and propitiated by several 
species of offering. On the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peishwa, with all his chiefs 
and soldiers, used to move out to the camp 
in the vicinity of the city, each being rang- 
ed under his particular banner, mounted 
on his best horse, dressed in his finest 
clotheH, and with his arms highly polish- 
ed. Horses, elephants, and camels, were 
all arranged in their gayest trappings, and 
every corps spread its gaudiest flags and ban- 
• nets. The whole population of the capital, 
either as actors or spectators, joined in this 
grand procession, which moved towards the 


sacred tree, the object of adoration. After 
the offerings and prayers, the Peishwa pluck- 
ed some leaves of the tree, on which all*tho 
cannon and musketry commenced firing. The 
Peishwa then plucked from a field, purchas- 
ed lor the occasion, a stalk oi joioari or hajri^ 
on which the whole crowd fired off their arms, 
or shot arrows, and rushed in an instant and 
tore up the whole. Each endeavoured to 
procure his share of the spoil. Some succeed- 
ed in carrying off a handful, whilst other* 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; all, 
however, returned home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to festivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which are pe- 
culiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffalos, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, Brahmans excepted. The cliicf8[often 
give money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, wliich, from fur- 
nishing them with a good dinner, are by many 
considered as the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dussarah. The deity thus honoured is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who de- 
stroyed more giants than all the rest of the 
Hindu divinities together, is, under all ^the 
numerous names and forms derived therefrom, 
no other than Parvati, Bhavani, or Devi, the 
mciiox personified energy of Siva. The Yonu 
the symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the Linga i.s that of her 
husband. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sactas : and; in conjunction with the Linga by 
the Saivas. It forms the rim or edge of the 

Argha^ or cup, which encircles the Livga, 

Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 91. Mr. Paterson in- 
forms us, that in the Durga- puja, the sacred jar 
is an essential article in the celebration of the 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting the union of the two dei- 
ties, Siva and Durga. The Sactas, worship- 
pers of the Sacti, or female principle, mark 
the jar with another triangle. 'I’he Vaishnavas, 
in their puja, use also a mystical jar, which is 
also marked. These marks, Mr. Paterson sayt 
are called Tantra ; and are hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, of which there are a vast number. He 
hence ingeniously deduces the identity of the 
Hindu puja with some Egyptian rites of a cor- 
responding nature. An explanation of his 
views is given in his Essay on the origin of 
the Hindu Religion, in the eighth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, p. 401. 

DURIAN. Two high islands, in the Du- 
ryan Strait and distinguished as the Great 
and Little ; Great Duryan being Called by 
the Malays Pulo-SangUr. — Horshurgh. 

DURIYA MADDI. Tel. Briedelia spi- 
nosa.— TTt’Wtf, Syn. of Cheytia spinosa.— Cbr; 
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BURMA. Hiud. See Gramlnaceae. i 

DURMUR. Hikb. Xanthoxylon alatum. 

DURRA — ? Ervum lens. 

DURRA, also ZURRUT. Abab. Sor- 
ghnm vulgare. 

DURUKHT-I-MUKUL. Pbbs. Commi- 
phora Madagascarenis. 

DURUNG. Malay. A hall of audience 
or of reception, before the houses in Bawean. 

DURYA. Vishnu as Rama in hie seventh 
incarnation, assumed the colour of this grass, 
which is therefore held sacred to that god, and 
used by the Hindus in all religious ceremo- 
nies. See Graminacese. 

DURWAN. Fees. Hind. A doorkeeper. 

DURYA KA KEKRA. Duk. Crab. 

DURYA-KA-NAREL. Due. Guz. Hind. 
See Cocoa-nut of Seychelles# 

DU RYAN OB DRYON STRAIT, i« above 
120 miles long, from Pulo-Varela to the Cari- 
mons ; and is bounded on the west side by 
the coast of Sumatra, False Durian, Sabon 
and the contiguous islands : on the East side 
by the islands off the South and West sides 
of Lingin, Great and Little DUrian and the 
adjacent islands. Throughout these Straits 
the tides are very irregular. — Horshurgh, 

DURZI properly DARZI. Hind. Tailor. 

DUSA. Tel. Panicum fluitans — Retz, 
Roxh. 

DUSARI TIGE. Tel. Cocculus villosus, 
— Z>. C. also Menispermum hirsutum. — 
Roxh, 

DUSHTUPA CHETTU. Tel. Dmmia 
extensa — R. Brown. Asclepias echinata. — 
Roxh, 

DUSKY PRESBYTES. See Simiadae. 

DUTTURAMU. Tel. Datura alba 
Ruinph. Datura metel. — Roxh, and Rheede, 

DUTRO. Port. Thorn apple. 

DUVET D’AUTRUCHE. Fr. Estrich, 

DUYONG. Malay. Halicore. 

DVIPAGUSTIA. Sans. Cassia alata. 


DWARF ALMOND. Census Japonica. 

DWARF PALM. Chamserops Khasiane, 

DWIJA. Sans. A twice-borti man. A 
man of any of the three first classes or castes 
of the Hindus, the Brahmans, Chetriyas, 
and Vesyas, being initiated into their respec- 
tive tribes, by investiture with the S8(!red 
thread, which is called a second birth. — See 
Birth, 

DYAK. Mr. Dalton, an Englishman, fir- 
med at Coti in a Bugis prahu from Singa- 
pore, on a trading speculation : and penetr:^- 
ed some distance into the interior, where he 
remained among the Dyaks about fifteen 
months. During this period he resided chiefly 
at Tongarron, the capital of the most powerful 
Dyak chief, who adopted him as his Sabat or 
brother, by means of a ceremony in use among 
all the Dyak tribes, in which each party drinks 
a small portion of the blood of the otlier^ 
mixed in a cup of water. Ties of this de8( rip- 
tion are more sacred than tho«e of consan- 
guinity, a very fortunate circumstance for 
those Europeans who may visit the country, 
since the chiefs show the greatest readint ss in 
forming the.se bonds of brotherhood, and will 
afterwards protect their sabat at the risk of 
their own lives. Mr, Earl tells us that a black 
bird, strongly resembling a magpie in its ha- 
bits and appearance, is much respected, or 
rather feared by the Dyaks, and suggests 
that those who visit the Dyak tribes should 
refrain from shooting them, the destruction of 
one of these birds, which are considered by 
the aborigines to be evil spirits, being deemed 
an offence that will entail calamity on the 
whole country. — Early p. 227. See Borneo. 

DYEING OR COLOURING STUFFS. 
See Dyes. 

DYER’S-WOAD. Isatis tinctoria. 

DYES. See Bugloss. Alkanet. 

“ DYfi-PHUL. Anglo-Beng. Syn. of Gris- 
lea lomentC'Sa. — Roxh, 

DYSODIL. See Coal. 


EAGLE WOOD, Eng. Syn, of Agallocha 
tvood. 

EAJATA. Can. Elate sylvestris. 

EARTH GOD. Sacrifices are made to this 
deity, in the Tributary Mehals . — See Chinna 
Kimmedg, 

EAR* SHELLS, Eng. Haliotidse. 

EARTHENWARE. See Ceramic manu- 
factures. 

EARTHQUAKES. In North Arcot in 
1859, there occurred some shocks in Tripati and 
Chendragari. One shock was felt at 5 b. m., 
on the 2nd February, and lai|ted for the 
space of a minute, taking its course from 
to urest. The noise reiembled that 


occasioned by a Railway train going at 
full speed. The Tahsildar of Chendra- 
giri reported that on the same day about 
the same hour he was startled by an extra- 
ordinary sound as of thunder travelling rapid- 
ly under ground from north to south. The 
sound was audible for the space of one minute 
during which time the ground trembled and 
the shock was distinctly felt. Oi^ making en- 
quiries he learned that the shock took its 
course from the foot of the Tirumalay Konda, 
a hill seven miles north of the Chendragari 
Kushah, and travelling southward terminated 
at Thorno Kumbala a village seven miles 
south of Chendragiri, The sh^ck was felt west 
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tui far as Pakala, some 16 miles off, and on 
the North West as far asBimavaram 10 miles 
distant The shock appears to have been 
very partial, as nothing of the kind was no- 
ticed in the Palar talooks 1'he catwlogue 
of earthquakes that have shaken the Delta 
of the Ganges is a long one, though only 
extending over a little more th tn one hun- 
dred years. Captain Baird Smith enume- 
rates, in his Memoir of Indinn Earth- 
quakes, one hundred and sixty-two distinct 
earthquakes between the years 1 800 and 1 842 ; 
many of these convulsions were felt in the 
Delta. Captain Baird Smith likewise refers 
his readers to an interesting account of a great 
storm and earthquake that devastatcdCalcutta 
in 1737, published in the Gentleman’s Maga 
zine printed in 1738-39, which runs thus; — 
“In the night between the Jltli and 12th 
October 1737, there happened a furious hur- 
ricane at the mouth of the Ganges which 
reached 60 leagues up the river, 'J'hcre was 
at the same time a violent earthquake which 
threw down a greut many houses along the 
river side : in Golgotta (Calcutta) alone, a 
port belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and 
magnificent steeple of the English Church 
sunk into the ground without breaking. It 
is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, &c. have been cast away ; of 
nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight 
were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues up 
into land over the tops of high trees : of four 
Dutch ships in the river three were lost with 
their men and cargoes; 300,000 souls are 
said to have perished. The water rose forty 
feet higher than usual in the Ganges.” The 
steeple of the Church was described to have 
been lofty and magnificent, and as constitut- 
ing before this period the chief ornament of 
the settlement. Upon the 11th November 
1842, occurred a severe earthquake of which 
Calcutta appeared to be the centre of emana- 
tion ; the shocks extended to Darjeeling in 
the Himalayah mountains or 300 miles North, 
to Chittagong or 250 miles on the East ; and 
to Monghyr or 210 miles on the West ; it was 
also felt on board the “ Agincourt,” seventy 
miles South of the Floating Light. That the 
surface of the Soonderbuns has more than 
once sunk below the level of the ocean cannot 
be doubted ; the evidence of subsidence are 
too palpable to be misunderstood, and we 
know a.lso that the whole coast from Cape 
Negrais to Akyab on the Eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bengal is now undergoing the 
process of upheaval. This fact was brought 
to notice in 1840, by means of the nauti- 
cal surveys of the Brig “ Childers” when 
engaged on the lowest coast of Arracan. 


From these surveys, it appears that the Island 
of Heguain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
other islets and rocks on that part of the 
coast of Arracan, is undergoing a process of 
upheaval. The whole coast from Akyab to 
Cape Negrais, is indented by deep and nar- 
row gulfs, similar to the fiords of Scandinavia. 
This district lies within the prolongation of 
the great volcanic ban<l of the Sunda Islands, 
which extend from Java to Sumatra, Barren 
Island and Narcondam: and indeed all the 
Islands on the coast of Arracan bear evident 
marks of subterranean fire. In the Island of 
Cheduba alone, 300 miles South East from 
the Sandheads. in latitude 18® 51’ N., longi- 
tude 93'^ 28’ East, there are two mud volca- 
noes which rise to a height of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred feet. This line of up- 
heaval is in the direction of N. W. by N., to S. 
E. by S. It is one hundred geographical miles 
in length, and varies in breadth from twenty 
miles to a very narrow strip of islets and 
rocks. The upheaval has been greatest in 
the middle of the line. At the Terrihles it 
was 13 feet ; at different parts of the N. W, 
reefs of Clieduba, 22 feet ; at the North point 
of the Island 16 feet ; in the middle or the 
West coast 13 feet ; at the South end 12 
feet ; and the Islands South of Cheduba to 
Foul Island 9 to 12 feet. The first symp- 
toms of upheaval appeared about the year 
1750 or 1760 on the occurrence of a great 
'earthquake by which the sea was driven over 
the land and the effects of which were felt 
as far as th® city of Ava. An earthquake 
is said to have occurred one hundred years 
earlier, and the inhabitants believe that a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century.-— 
Johnston's Physical Atlas. In addition to 
the above we may state, that in the Island of 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles North 
or nearer the Soonderbuns, a volcanic erup- 
tion took place suddenly, east of the station, 
at 6 p M. in June 1852. The Calcutta Daily 
Papers say ; — “ On Christmas eve 1855 the 
Island was illuminated by a most magnificent 
sight, a huge column of fire was thrown up 
by the volcano which lighted up the Island 
for miles around.” “ In April 1857 about 
10 A. M. the volcano was again in commo- 
tion.” Whilst the coast about Ramree and 
Reguain was rising, we find that it was sink- 
ing at Chittagong, for we learn from the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, volume LIII. and 
from the Journal of the Awiatic Society, 
volume X., pp. 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that “ the town of Chitta- 
gong in Bengal, was violently shaken by an 
earthquake on the 2nd April 1762, the earth 
opening in many places, and throwing up 
water and mud of a sulphureous smell. At 
a place called Bardavan a large river was 
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dried up ; and at Bar Charra, near the sea, a I 
tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people | 
with all their cattle, were lost. It is said 
that sixty square miles of the Chittagong 
coast suddenly and permanently subsided 
during this earthqu'ike, and that Ces-lung- I 
Tooin, one of the Mug mountains, entirely 
dis»ippeared, and another sunk so low, tha^ 
its summit only remained visible. Foul Hills 
are also described as having been Vtiriously i 
rent asunder, leaving open chasms from thir- j 
ty to sixty feet in widfh. Towns which sub j 
sided several cubits were overflowed with wa- , 
ter ; among others Deep Qong, which was i 
submerged to the depth of seven cubits. 
Two volcHnoea are ssid to have opened in 
the Seeta Canha hills. The shook was also 
felt at C-ilculta. Wliile the Chittagong coast 
was sinking, a corresponding rise of the 
ground took place at the Island of Itamree 
and at Cheduba.’^ The earthquake of the24ih 
Augu^^t 1858, was distinctly felt in Calcutta 
and Madras on that day. Prome in Bur- 
mah, barely fifty miles east of the active vol- 
canoes at Kamree and Cheduba, suffered con- 
siderably, many pagodas were shaken down 
and houses destroyed. A correspondent 
writing from Kyouk Phyoo gave the follow- 
ing graphic description of this s- vere earth- 
quake. “ The 24th August 1858, we had 
rain all yesterday, and to-day in all the pluvi- 
ometers showed 7*3 inches. The weather was* 
anything but cheerful. There was a heavy 
sombre ill-foreboding, nasty Arracan atmos- 
phere pervading the whole of the Island. In 
the midst of this, the H. C. S. V. “ Proser- 
pine” had just undergone some repairs, and 
had started early in the morning for Akyab, 
but she had not made much way when certain 
indications in the barometer induced the Com- 
mander, Captain Ealt^s, to return and anchor 
again opposite the wharf. The day passed on 
drearily till between 4 and 5 p. m., a slight 
shaking of the floor was first perceptible (such 
as would be felt when a person heavily treads 
the boards of an old house.) this was sudden- 
ly followed by a rumbling noise and a vibra- 
tory motion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that the stoutest heart was 
obliged to fly out of his house. An officer 
writing to a friend on the occasion said, “ I 
never in the whole course of my life felt any- 
thing like it. Indeed it was terrific in the 
extreme.” The rocking of the earth has so 
confused many, that for a while they seemed 
as if they had lost the power of utterance. 
This state of the upheaving vibratory action 
of the earth from E to lasted for about 2| 
minutes, and then suddenly ceased, but in 
that short time the injury to property was ex- 
tensive. No lives were lost, but an idea may 
be formed by the folio wi«K detail. The 


School House, the Comnissioner’s Circuit 
bungalow, as also the Cutcherry were much 
and seriously damaged. The. principal jail 
lost its upper part of solid masonry. It is said 
that several pagodas have been upset and top- 
pled down hill, the earth opened in various 
places, and a peculiar bluish soft sandy matter 
devoid of any smell exuded from them, and 
finally the horrible scene closed by an erup- 
tion from the volcano. In fact such a fearful 
convulsion of the earth had not been witness- 
ed in Arracan by the oldest inhabitant. The 
barometer was 29,82. The Proserpine was 
lying in 1 1 fathoms of water at the time of 
the shock, and the sensation felt by those on 
board was much like that experienced when 
running on a reef, and the vessel, it is said, 
trembled in every part of her. From the 
south-eastern point of Java in south lat. 9 ^ 
and east long. 114° to Chittagong a distance 
of 3,000 miles, are twenty seven known active 
volcanoes and twenty-nine extinct ones. We 
know also that volcanic fire has frequently 
broken out from the bosom of the ocean op- 
posite the Cheduba Island in lat. 19 ° N., and 
a few miles south of Pondicherry in 1757 
A. D. a sub-marine eruption also took place. 
The volcanic fire near Cheduba, as was des- 
cribed by an eye-witness, rose into the air as 
a brilliant column of fire in 1846, illuminating 
the sea for miles ; and if we cross the Delta 
to the Rajmahal hills which lie upon the 
western flank, we meet with evidence of seve- 
ral out-j)ourings of lava having taken place 
at different epochs, and numerous thermal 
springs close to these hills still proclaim the 
existence of lingering and smouldering, but 
deeply seated subterranean fires. Also twen- 
ty miles north of Chittagong is Seeta Koond, 
a hot spring, the gaseous exhalations on the 
surface of which may be inflamed by the ap- 
plication of fire. With such disturbing powers 
flanking the Delta east and west, and with 
the assistance of numerous earthquakes that 
descend the Assam valley, traverse the Delta, 
and so pa?‘8 on to the south, we must cease to 
marvel, if upon boring through the Deltaic 
soil, we find that its surface has more than 
once subsided below the ocean, only coming 
to the surface again to become once more co- 
vered by foresfwith an abundant tropical un- 
derwood, or as soon as the abundant alluvion 
brought down by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pooter had filled up the shallow estuary, co- 
vering up at the same time the submerged 
forests which with their underwood and 
drowned fauna have served to form the beds 
of peat and bones that are every where found 
below the present surface.” In the year 1813, 
Lieut. J. Colvin of the Engineers describes a 
bed of bones that was pierced at Dum-Dum 
as follows ; — “ The soil is throughout a fine 
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garden mould, from two to tliree feet thick : 
there are no rivulets visible^ but Dum-Dum is 
nearly surrounded by marshes and salt water 
lakes. The bones form a kind of regular line 
with some intervals of a foot or two between 
them, they lie pretty close together, their in- 
terstices filled with earth. They are so soft 
that all but the thickest bones break on en- 
deavouring to separate them from the earth. 
Calcutta Review, 

EAST INDIA TAG AMAH AC A RESIN. 
See Calophvllum. 

EAvSTWICK. Captain Edward, Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political Agent, Scinde, 
1839-1842; was Professor of Hindi, Hin- 
dustani, and Mahralta, Haileybury. Author 
of Vocabulary of the Scindi language, Bl 
As. Trans, 1843, vol. xii. 1. ; — Dry leave.s 
from Modern Egypt, Lond. 1847, 8vo. ; 2nd 
Ed. 1852 . — Dr Bmst\s Catalogue — Profes- 
sor Ettstwick, is well known in the literary 
world for hi.s profound and extensive know- 
ledge of the Oriental language, as the trans- 
lator of Bepp’s “ Comparative Grammar,** 
and of various standard Hindustani and Per- 
sian works, and as the editor, of the entertain- 
ing pnd in.structive “ Autobiography of Lootf- 
ullah,’* which affords a remarkable pictur e 
of the inner life of a Mohammedan and of the 
manners, customs and modes of thought of 
the natives of India. 

EASTWICK, J. B. A Bombay Military 
officer, author of a Vocabulary of the Sind 
iaiigu-^ge. i 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, late 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Compa- i 
ny, is a son of R. W. Eastwick, Esq. of Thur- 
loe-.«quHre, Bronipton. He was born in 
1808; was educated at Winchester College, 
and went out to Bombay as a Cadet in 1827. 
His first service was with the field forcfe under 
General Welsh, at Kolapoie, and in the 
Southern Mahralta Country. Having passed 
with credit the examinations in Hindoosta- 
nee and Persian, he was successively Quar- 
termaster and Interpreter and Adjutant of his 
regiment, and filled various other acting staff 
situat ons, until he was transferred to the po- 
litical department as First Assistant to the 
Resident in Scinde. In that; capacity, he 
was attached to the army of Lord Keane, and 
in 1838 accompanied it through the territo- 
ries of Lower and Upper Scinde, forming 
medium of communication with the native 
authorities, and being actively employed in 
the collection of supplies and carriage for the 
troops. Under the orders of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger he was intrusted with the negotiation 
of the treaty of 1839 with the Ameers of Hy- 
derabad, by which the Indus was thrown open 
to commercial enterprise, free of aU imports 
and vexatious interference. During several 


months be held political charge of the dis- 
turbed districts at tbe foot of the Bolan Pass, 
constituting the base of our military opera- 
tions in Aflfgbanistan. Finally, ho was ap- 
pointed Acting Resident in Scinde, and re- 
ceived the official approbation of the Gover- 
nor-General for the manner in which he con- 
ducted die important duties intrusted lo his 
charge at Hyderabad. Soon iifterwards se- 
vere illness forced him to qnit his station ; 
and, having in vain ende.^voured to recruit 
his health on the Neilgherry Hills, he was 
compelled to visit EngLnd k second time on 
sick certificate. It was at this period he was 
offered the appointment of Secretary of Le- 
gation to Sir Henry Pottinger, then about to 
proceed to China. The following is nn ex- 
tract from the recorded opinion of Sir Henry 
Pottinger of his merits and services, dated 
let July, 1845 : — “ Of Captain Kastit ick*s 
merits and abilities as a public man I may, 
perhaps, here mention, as tbe best proof of 
my estimation, that he was the first gentle- 
man to whom my thoughts turned, and for 
whose services 1 applied to Government, on 
my appointment to proceed to.. China as Ple- 
nipotentiary, in 1841, and I then deeply re- 
gretted that my fiien(i*8 ill health prevented 
him from accompanying me. Captain Kast- 
wick was for many years associated with me 
in the public service in India, and it was 
then that I had constant favourable oppbrtu- 
nities of appreciating that combination of 
judgment, firmness, and conciliation, as well 
as that, patient kindness and forbearance to- 
wa/ds the natives of India of all ranks and 
classes, which now render me (independent- 
ly of consideraiions of private friendship) 
most de.'^irous of seeinir him enrolled amongst 
the members of that influential body, on whose 
deliberations and proceedings so much of the 
destinies of our Indian Empire, and the wel- 
fare and advancement of one hundred mil- 
lions of our fellow-men, may, without the 
least exaggeration, be said to depend.** In 
1847, Captain Eastwick was elected to a seat 
in the East India Direction, and in 1858 was 
appointed to the office of Deputy Chairman. 

EATCHAM PALLAM, Tam. Elate syl- 
vestris. 

EATTI OR VITTI MARAM. Tam. Dal- 
bergia sissoides. 

EAU DE RAZE. Fr. Turpentine oil. 

EAU DE VIE aWBRANDEVIN. Fa. 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fr. Nitro- Muriatic acid. 
EBBENOUT Dut. Ebony. 

EB EN A GE JE. See Diospy ros melanoaylon. 
EBENE. Fr. EBENHOLZ. Qbb. EBENO. 
It. Rub. EBENUS. Lat, Ebony. 

EBIL. Ar. also JHILBUlA. Arab. Car- 
damom. 
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EBONY TREE. Ewa. Diospyros mela- 
noxylon. See Diospyros ebenaster. 

ECAILLE DE TOR'rUE. Fe. Tortoise- 

shell. 

EGAN LEDA Malay. Pleuronectes solca. 

ECHALAT. Kassia. Nerium piscidium, 
Roxb. Syn. of Echaltinm piscidium. — Wight. 

ECHALTIUM. See Dogbanes. 

ECHINODERM ATA. See Holothuriadae. 

EC HITES. See Caoutchouc. 

ECHITES FRU TESCENS. Roxb. Syn. of 
Ichno< arpus frutescens. — H. Brown. 

ECHITES MALABARICA. Lam. Syn. 
of Chonemorpha malabarica. Don. 

ECHITES SCliOLARlS. Linn. Syn, of 
Alstonia scholaria. 

ECHITES SPINOSA. Bitrm. Syn. of Ca- 
rissa carandas. — Linn. 

P:CHITES ANTIDYSENTERICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Holarrhenaantidysenterica. — Wall. 

ECLIPTA ADPRESSA. Mcench. Syn. of 
Eclipta erecta. — Linn. 

ECLIPTA PROSTRATA. Roxb. .Syn. of 
Eclipta erecta. — Linn. 

BIDAKULA ARITL Tel. Alstonia scho- 
laris. 

EDAKULA MANDULA MARI. Tel. 
Vitis pedat«. 

EDAKULA PALA. Tkl. Also EDA- 
KULU PONNA. Tel. Alstonin scboltiris. 

EDAVADA. Tel. Alstonia scholaris. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. Eng. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus. — W. & A. 

EDIBLE ZALACCA . Zalacca edulis. 

EDURUBENGU. Tel. Bamboo. 

EDYE, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels of 
India, Ceylon, Malabar and Coromandel CoHsts, 
Lond. As. Trans, vol. i. 1 — 15 ; and a Des- 
cription of sea-ports on the Malabar Coast, 
Ibid, vol. ii. 324. — Dr. Buist's Catalogue. 

KDDI. Tel. Heteropogon contortus 
Beauv. 

EDDOES. See Colocasia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tkl. Nel- 
sonia tomentosa, Dietr. Syn. of J usticia to- 
men to sa . . 

EDDU MUKKU DUMPA. Tel. Also 
EDDU MUTTE DUMPA. Tel. Pouzol- 
zia tuberosa R. W. Syn. of Urtica tuberosa. 
Jtoxb. 

EDDU NALIKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- 
phantopus scaber.— Am/*. 

EDDU TOKA DUMPA. Tkl. Diosco- 
rea glabra. 

EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. Falc. 
An edible fruit, of Kabul, unknown in 
Entfland. The plant is of the tribe Theo- 
phrastee. 

EDGWORTH, M. P. A Bengal Civil ser- 
vant author of several articles on botany and 
kindred scientific subjeets^ in the Bengal Aei- 
ntic Society’s Journal. i 


EEG. Dan. Oak. Quercus. 

EE-GYUT-SHA. Bubm. See Linden. 

EEITA-AKU. Tel. Elate sylvestris leaf. 

EEITA KHALLU. Tel. Elate sylves- 
tris 'i'oddy. 

EEITA PANDU. Tel. Elate Sylvestris 
fruit. 

EEK. Hind. Saccharum violaceum. 

EERAL. Tam. Prawn. 

EER-ELLAY PALE. Tam. Alstonia 
scholaris. 

EKSHEEGAYDUNTI. Tel. Caboose. 

EESWARA MAMIDI. Cyng. Xantho- 
chymus pictorius. 

EPITCHA MARAM. Tam. Phoenix syl- 
vestris. ' 

EETCHA WOOD TREE. Anolo-Tam. 
Phoenix sylvestris. 

EKTCHUM ELE. Tam. Elate sylves- 
tris le*af. 

EETCHUM KHALLU. Tam. Palate syl- 
vestris toddy. 

EP:YUM. Tam. Leaf!. 

EGKRU INDICA. See Plgeria. 

P:GG-B EARING GOURD. Cucurbita 
ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solanum melongena. — 
Linn, See Brinjal, Bayngun. 

EGO TREE. See Dnlberoia. 

EGISA. Tel. Pierocarpus marsupium. 
— Roxb. 

PIGMONT ISLANDS, about 6 in number, 
pan of the Chagos Archipelago. 

EGYPTIAN BEAN. PIng. Syn. of Ne- 
lumbium si-eciosum. — Willd. 

PIGYPTIAN HARK. Lepus .^gypticus. 

EGYPTIAN LOTUS. Nelumbium spe- 
ciosiim. 

PIGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsoniainermts. 

EHDAKL-MIRZIC. Arab. Camomile. 

EH IIKTIA AREN ARIA. See Sand-bind- 

ing-planfv. 

EHRI'D l/VDS. See PIbretiacea. 

PlHKPH'iA PYRIFOLIA. Don. Syn. of 
Ehretia serrata. — Ruxb. 

EHYNCHOCINKTES. See Palemonidse. 

EICHK. Geu. Oak, Quercus. 

EICHELN PICKERN. Geb. Acorns. 

EICHIA MARAM. Tam. Also EICHI 
WOOD. Anglo-tam. P'icus t’siela. 

EIK. Dux. Oak. Quercus. 

EILAK. Turki. The term given by the 
pastoral Durani, to their summer residence. 
Kishlak, also Turki, being that of their winter 
station. 

EIMAK. An Afghan tribe, known as 
Firoz Kohl, after the city of that name, about 
sixty-three miles from Teheran, whence they 
were removed by Taimur. The Tartar con- 
queror, exasperated by the depredations of 
the people inhabiting Mazanderan, south of 
the Caspian, attacked Firos Kob, and defeat- 
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ELBURZ. 


ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Herat and Maimana. Ac- 
cording to other authority, the Eimak is a 
nomade branch of the Tajiks of Afghanistan; 
theTajiks being the descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

EING-GYIN. Burm:. Shorea robusta. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Burm. Lord of the 
Eastern House ; the peculiar appellation of 
the declared heir to the Burmese throne. 

EISEN. Ger. Iron. 

EISEXHOLZ Ger. Iron Wood. 

EISENVITKIOL, Ger. Sulphate of 
Iron. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

E.JU. Gomuto. 

EK. Sw. Oak or Quercus. 

EKA. Sans. Chief. 

EKKUDU TIGK. Tel. Cardiospermum 
halicaoabum. — Linn, 

EL A CHE DDL Tam. Syn. of Elettaria 
cardamomum, Maton. 

EL. (E AGNACEiE. See Elgaagnus angus- 
tifi lium. El 80 agnus dulcis. 

ELiEAGNUS ANGUSTIFOLIA. See 
EloDagnaceae. 

EL^AGNUS ARBOREA. See Elaag- 
naceae. 

EL^AGNUS CONFERTA. See Elceag- 
naceae. Snake fruit. 

EL.^.AGNUSH0RTENSIS. See Elseag- 

"'eL-EAGNUS ORIENTALIS. SeeElm- 
agtiHcem. 

EL^AGNUS TRIFLORA. See Elaeag- 

naceae 

ELJilAGNUS MOORCROFTII. Ser- 
Shing. Tibetan. Sanjit. Persian An or- 
namental tree with yellow flowers which grows 
in Ladak. 

EL^FIIS GUINEENSIS. See Elseis. Can- 
dies Cocoa nut palm. 

EL^IS OCCIDENTALIS. See ElaeU. 

EL^OCARPUS CYANEUS. See Elaeo- 
carpaceae. 

EL.EOCARPUS SEKRATUS. See Elao- 
carpaceae. 

EL^ODENDRON RUBER. See Celas- 

traceoB. 

ELiEOCARPUS. SeeTau-nia-gyi. Burm. 

el.e;ocarpus c o p a l l i f e r u s 

Rrtz. Syn of Valeria Indies. — Linn, 

EL^ODENDRON GLAUCUM. Wall. 
Syn. of Elaeodendron Roxburghii. — W, &A. 
See Elaeodendron. 

ELAlA. See Elseis. 

ELA KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

ELAKACHEVICHETTU. Tel. Either 
Salvinia cucullata of RoxborHutchinia indica. 

ELAKA CHEVI KURA. Tel. Hydro- 1 
cotyle rotundifolia. — Roxh. 

ELAKl CHETTU. Tel. Elettaria carda- 


momum Wh. and Matok. Syn. ofAlpinia 
cardamomipn. — Roxh, 

ELAMANL Tel. Mangifera Indica. 

ELARAMU 'I'el A r*^ot employed in 
dropsical affections, supposed to be that of 
Opbioxylon serpentinum. 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Eng. Hast! Ko- 
sataka Sans. Ennuga bira. 'I'el. Some large 
cucurbitaceous plant not yet defined. 

ELUKA JIDl CHET I U Tel. A plant 
resembling mint eaten in times of dearth ; per- 
haps Hydrocotyle rotundifolia or Marsilea 
dentata. — Roxh, 

ELLA KURA. Tel. Also ILA KURA. 
Tel. a pot herb, perhaps a species of Salsola. 

ELAM of Scripture, is southern Biby Ionia, 
originally the country to the eastward of the 
southern portion of the Tigris, Susiana — 
Butisun- 

ELANDEI PALLAM. Tam. Rhamnua 
jujuba. 

ELANJI MARA. Can. Rhamnus jujuba. 

ELAPHRIUM EXCELSUM. See Calo- 
phyllum. 

ELAPHRIUM TOMENTOSUM. See Ca- 
lophylium. 

ELASTIC FIG TREE. Eno, Syn. of 
Ficus elastica. — Roxh. 

ELASTIC GUM. See Indian Rubber. 
Caoutchouc. 

ELASTIC RESIN. See Caoutchouc. 

EL ASWAD. See Masailma. 

ELATE SYLVESTUIS. See Elate. 

ELAVAM M.-VRAM. Tam. Syn. of Sal- 
malia Malabarica. Schott. Bombax pentan- 
drum ? 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tam. Eriodendron 
anfractuosum d. c. 

ELAVAM PUN JI. Tam. Cotton of Bom- 
bax pentandrum. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elburz, at 
the foot of the southern slopes of which the 
town of Teheran is situated, extend from the 
plains of Cazvin on the west to the town of 
Demavend on the east, forming the division 
between the low belt of country on the south- 
ern shores of the Caspian and the high lands 
of the central province of Irak. They are a 
portion of the lofty chain which branches off 
from the Caucasus, and after passing through 
Azerbijan the north of Persia and Affghanis- 
tan, terminate in the range of the Himalayas. 
The line of these mountains, though occa- 
sionally broken in Persia, especially in Kho- 
rassan, where it is intersected by several ex- 
tensive plains, may easily be traced through- 
out the whole of this vast tract of Asia. The 
Elburz, although of enormous height, has not 
a very imposing appearance from the plain of 
Tehran. With the exception of the huge 
cone of Demavend, no peak towers above its 
fellows, and from a distance the summit of the 
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range seems to be nearly level. In summer 
the snow disappears almost entirely from the 
southern face, but on the northern side it 
remains in larj^e quantities throughout the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz are but scantily cloth- 
ed with vegetation, the plants growing on the 
slopes having a dry blighted appearance, and 
as usual, there is a total want of trees of na- 
tural growth. If, however, the Elburz moun- 
taias are poor in vegetation, they are, like 
ma ‘y other parts of this extensive range, rich 
in mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiment being found in large quantities. The 
specimens procured are not of any great purity 
but having been merely picked off the surface 
cannot be considered as showing what the 
vabic of the ore might be if scientifically 
worked. As many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Elburz, within 
25 miles north of Teheran. — Col. Chesney's 
JSupht^atfs^p. 4 . 

ELEAVE. Egypt. See Coffee. 

ELEC AMPAN E ROOT. See Confection 
of Black Pept>pr. 

ELECrAUIUM CASSIA. See Catharto- 
carpus fistula. 

ELENUI. Tam. Syn. of Zizypbus juju- 
ba. L.un. 

ELENJI. Maleal. Syn. of Mimusops 
elengi. — Zf/m. 

ELENTHA. Maleal. Syn. of Zizypbus 
juju ha. Liim. 

ELEOT his do RM ATRI X . Eleot ris. 

ELEl^HAN rs. Eng. Fr. Geb. In Ceylon 
not one in a hundred have tusks, and ihese 
usually are male.*;. The Elejihas Sumatrensis 
differs from that of India and Ceylon in the 
number of its vertebrae and ribs. The Ele- 
phants of Ceylon, India, Burmah and Siam, 
frequent hilly and mountainous countries ; 
they are met with in Ceylon at heights of 
seven and eight thousand feet, and in the 
South of India, st about 4000 and 5000 feet. 
Elephants of Ceylon do not average above 
eight feet in eight and never exceed nine feet. 
The Elephant has been discovered fossil in the 
strata of the Nerbudda and in Burma. CapUin 
yule,p. 121, mentions having seen at Amara- 
pura two elephants which had been taught to 
dance. The late Lord White Elephant in pos- 
session of the king of Burmah, was supposed to 
have been caught in 1806. He was close upon 
ten feet high, which is a very large elephant, 
and had a noble head and pair of tusks. 

ELEPHANTA. The cave in the island of 
Gharipuri, which is called by the English, 
Elephants, an island in Bombay harbour, in 
itself may be called a complet^ Pantheon : 
for among the hundreds of figures, there 
sculptured, every principal deity is found. 
Buddha is evidently, from his size and situa- 


tion, a principal personage there ; yet not the 
image or deity to whom the temple seems pecu- 
liarly dedicated, which M^qor Moor appre- 
hended to be the One Supreme Being. But 
a*; no representations are ever made of tbit 
Being, to his three principal p owers, or attri- 
:>ute8, (' iz. according as they be contemplated 
— mythologically, ethically, u etaphyj^ically, 
or pbilnKonbically) 

Hrahma j Powor I Treat ion j Matter j Tlie past | Earth 
Viahnu Wis'lom I I’res' rvapon spirit Prosi^nt j Water 
Siva I Justice | Destruction | Time I Future | Fire 

Ele})ha!ita is ceiled by the Hindus, Ghuri- 
puri. Elepbanta or Gliari pori Island, is 
one mile from Butcher Island. In the 
Elepbaota cave, Garu'la is often seen with an 
appendage ; and on several very old gold coins 
he has snakes or elephants in bis tdlons and 
beaks — for be is sometimes spread, and doti- 
i ble-headed, like the Prussian e .gle, and one is 
round his neck : but be is not so represented 
either in pictures or casts. — Moor's Pantheon, 
page 342 

ELEPHANT A. — Of this somewhat turbu- 
lent andnoisy visitor of Bombay, the following 
are the times of its coming during the seven- 
teen years 1810 to 1857 and the most notable 
of the ciri'umstances attending it. 'I he de- 
signation which these October storms bear, 
all over the western side of India, is conferred 
on them as occurring about the time when 
the sun is in tlie constellation. “ Hust,’* the 
Sanscrit for elephant. As they reach Bombay 
from nearly due east, their name is there not 
unnaturally imagined to have been conferred 
on them from the celebrated island fcom the 
direction of which they reach that city. The 
Elephnnta commonly makes its appearance a 
fortnight or so after the weather has fairly 
cleired up. when showers have almost 
ceased to fall, the barometer has become 
high, the sky bright and clear, and the al- 
ternating sea and land breezes have set in. 
For three or four evenings before its appear- 
ance superb piles of thunder-clouds are seen 
to accumulate about 3 o’clock every afternoon 
over the Ghauts ; they soon ascend some way 
in the air advancing apparently against the 
sea breeze, — that is, the upper and lower 
strata of air move opposite ways to each other. 
Magnificent displays of lightning with low 
growling thunder, prevail as twilight sets in ; 
an hour or two after sunset tiie sky re- 
sumes its serenity. At length the clouds grow 
darker and more watery — the thunder becomes 
louder, the lightning more brilliant — they 
tumble up the sky, rolling in vast masses over 
each other, till a sudden squall bursts in and 
a deluge of rain follows. This scarcely ever 
occurs earlier in the day than 3p, M.,and it 
very seldom continues till dawn, though after 
three or four hours interruption it sometimes 
resumes before noon next day. When once 
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the gale is over, the sky in general clears up 
at once, the clouds vanish, the alternate winds 
resume sway — hot days and dewy nights suc- 
ceed, and the settled season counnences. 
During ttie squalls which are occasionally 
experienced in March and April the ba- 
rometer usually falls, or becomes very irre- 
gular, and pending the July storm it sinks very 
low indeed, and its range becomes singularly 
small. The bursts in the beginning of JuT«e 
and October, which herald in and close the 
S. W. Mon-oon, seem purely electrical, — 
neither the pressure nor humidity of the air 
being materially affected by them. The Ma- 
dras monsoon is staled, according to the old 
observatory reports, to set in about the 19th 
October ; it has sometimes been known to set 
in as early as the ‘20th September, sometimes 
as late as the middle of November Septem- 
ber is for the most part a cloudy showery 
month, with occasional thunder and squalls. 
The Monsoon in Lower Heiigul sets in and 
closes about a fortniglit later than our own : 
a con'^iderable fall ol rain and severe squalls 
of wind appear to be in general experienced 
nbemt the third tpiarter of the October moon. 
Neither at Madras nor talcutta is the separa- 
tion between the rainy and fair seasons any 
thing like so distinct. In 1840, the Kle- 
phanta set in on the lOth October with a 
violent dust and thunderstorm and quanti- 
ties of rjiin, which continued from about 
an hour before till two hours after sun- 
set : the wind blew in sudden and uncertain 
gusts from nearly due cast, bringing with it 
perfect sheets of rain. The thunder ceased in 
a few hour’s time, but the rain continued for 
nearly forty hours with little interruption. On 
the evening of the lUh it drew oft*, when all 
became tranquil and quiet, and there was no 
storm that year. Fall for the monsoon, 
63’ 1 5 inches. 

1841. — After neaily six weeks of bright, 
tranquil, and chiudless weatlier, a violent 
thun* erstorm pccuired on the evening of the 
1 6th October. The ^ky continued thick and 
loining, with lightning in the evening, till 
midnight on the 17th, wiien a vioLmt burst 
of thunder and rain occurred : the thurider 
soon ceased, but the rain continued for a 
couple of days, %vater standing every where 
ill pools, and the ground apparently as wetas 
In June. Monsoon fall, 

|d42 ^The monsoon of 1342 was one of 
OAuspsl sayerity, 05*26 inches of rsin having 
Inllen. it {broke up stormily and irregularly. 
The IhUer half of ember was tolerably 
clear, but on rhe 29th sharp squalls, with 
ligbtriingaod shower8,made their appearaneev 
end 80 continued the 1st October* On 
the 8th, and againdn the43tb and 14th, there 
were squalls, ytUh .thunder and rain« the lot* 


ter date probably affording the true Elephants. 
There was in 1842 one of those supplement* 
ary .storms on tiie 12' h and 13th of November, 
which are of singularly reguhtr occurrence. 

1843. — The monsoon of 1843 was li^ht, 
and ihe rain commenced early : there weie 
Scarcely any showers in September, and the 
result was an early and severe Fiephanta. 
It commenced on the 27Lh September, when 
a smart thunderstorm crossed the island. 
The rain now began to fall in torrents, and in 
the course of three days no less than five inches 
were measmed — in five hours' tim^ Iw’o 
and a half inches fell. Th^ weather then 
cleared up. and there was no more storm that 
year. — JFall^ 59*27. 

1844. — A furious dust-storm r’hich occur- 
red on the 30ih September seems to have t^ken 
the place of the Elephrinta in 1844. There 
was a good deal of thunder, a very severe gale 
of wind, and a few drops of rain — scarcely 
amounting to a shower — the whole was over in 
a couple of hours' time. There was a very se- 
vere squall, with a thunderstorm, on the 10th 
October, the violence of which was more felt 
down ih*^ coast than at Bomb sy. — Fall^ 65 40. 

1845. — A sharp squall and thunderstorm 
occurred on the 15ih October, supp'^sed to 
have been the Kleph wita — Fall, 54*73. 

1846. — Tlie Elcphanta made iis appe trance 
on the evening of the 8ih October 1846, and 
continued for a couple of days. The weather 
cleared up on the lOih, when on the 15th and 
I6^h there was threatened a renewal of the 
s.orm : the threat was not realized, and after 
some thunder and lightning, the sky cleared 
up, and tlie slight showeis of Fohruary wore 
ihe next experienced tiiat year. — h\dl, 87 48. 

1847. — There was a threatening »>f ^n Kle- 
f hanta on tne 2iid, and again on the 22ui.( Oc- 
tober 1847, with a good deal of thunder nnd 
lightning on both occasions. On the 2nd and 
3rd November there was a smart thundeistorm, 
and he»vy and protracted fall of rain, wliich 
continued from the Ist to the 5lh. During 
this time three and a half inches were mea- 
sured. As a considerable proportion of the 
community reside in light half thatched dwell- 
ings, or in tents, from the Elephanta till the 
end of May, an unreason ble fall of this sort 
in November, occasions the greatest discom- 
fort. The weather cleared up immediately 
: after the fall was over, and not so much as a 
abower occurred from this time till the eom- 
meaeementof next monsoon— ^remarkable ka 
this wag both (bribe aarliness and violbaoa 
with which it set in.^FaU, 67*81 

1348.— The Elepbailta of this kealKm was oC 
limusual iurbuknco and duration After threat^ 
ening for near a week, it set in with the utmost 
fury on thb 6th October. The thunder waa 
about and near; the Ugbtniug fiaahed mces** 
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santly : the wind, which set in with riolence 
in the N. W., in six hours* time had swept 
the compass round, blowing with peculiar 
fury from the east about two hours after sun- 
set. It blew a severe gale from S. E., for 
twenty-four hours on end. Betwixt the 5th 
and 8th five and a half inches of rain fell, 
2*88 having been measured on the 7th. On 
tiie 19th there was a sort of supplementary 
Elephanta — a sharpish squall and thunder- 
storm, but nothing compared to the first ; of 
course the storm came as usual from the cast. 
— jph/Z, 64-42. 

1849. — The monsoon was this season of 
almost unprecedented violence and duration : 
about one hundred and twenty inches fell at 
Bombay, or nearly double the average. After 
an almost total cessation in August, it resum- 
ed in September, with almost July- like vio- 
lence, and so continued till past the middle 
of the month ; and under these circumstances 
there was scarcely time to brew an Elephanta. 
and short squalls, with some thunder and 
smartish showers of rain on the 3rd and 8th 
October, were all that occurred deserving of 
the name. There were some very brilliant 
electrical discharges in the beginning of No- 
vember, but no further storm. On the lOthNo- 
vember occurred a thunderstorm and squall 
of short duration, but of very peculiar magni- 
ficence, with a second of lesser magnitude 
on the 15th. I'his terminated the rains for 
the seasons : — with the exception of a very 
slight shower in February, no more fell till 
the beginning of June. 

1850. — Oct. 7 — The Elephanta burst at 
sunset with a heavy squall from N E, light- 
ning blazing all around the horizon. There 
was heavy rain across from Mazagon Hill to 
Byculla and so to Mahal uxumee ; in the course 
of the evening there fell close on a quarter of 
an inch all over the island. 'Mii.s, however, was 
only the prelude. The following, evening the 
8th, about 6 o*clock, a thunderstorm was ob- 
served overPanwell.and though the sea-breeze 
was blowing somewhat briskly from north- 
westward, great piles of massy clouds kept 
rolling up from the east, thundering terribly 
as they advanced. At ^ past 5 the whole 
landscape suddenly became of a lurid yellow 
hue ; at | past 6 a furious squall burst from 
the east, accompanied by such a torrent of 
rain, that it seemed as if a sluice had been 
opened. The sun had barely set when a 
pitchy darkness came on. This state of mat- 
ters lasted for an hour, when the squall drew 
off, and it faired, the thunder and lightning 
continuing. At 9, a stiff and steady breeze set 
in from east, and it continued to blow in puffs 
from tbe same quarter till 7 next day -^three- 
quarters of an inch of rain having fallen dur- 
ing the previous hour, A few very light 


showers fell in the last week of October, but 
from the date of the Elephanta the fair season 
had set in. 

1851. — Sept. 25 — Oct. 10 — There is some 
doubt about the date of the Elephanta for 
1851. There was, in fact, no storm precisely 
corresponding in character with what usually 
goes by that name. Onthe 25th, 26 th, and •27 th, 
occurred a series of thunderstorm'^ and slight 
squalls, hut they were too early, and they 
were not violent enough. On the 24th a 
thunderstorm occurred at Mahabule.shwur, 
exactly corresponding in all but date with the 
Bombay Elephanta. On the 10th and again 
on the 20th Oetober the Elephanta threaten- 
ed, but did not come down, when the weather 
cleared up. 

1852 — 8th to 11th Oct. — Like -the year 
preceding, 1852 was without any very well- 
defined Elephanta. Betwixt the 8th and lltli 
there was frequent thunder with squalls from 
the east, clouds and showers, but none of 
those violent disturbances which characterise 
the gale. At this date there were violent * 
hurricanes in the China seas and near the 
mouth of the Bay of Bengal. 

1853. — For this season from the Observa- 
tory reports we gather that the last rain for 
the season fell on the 24th September. We 
can observe no trace of any thing, like an 
Elephanta, and we presume, therefore, that 
no such storm was experienced at Bombay. 
We fail to discover any unusual phenomena 
described amongst papers from the interior. 

1854. — Oct. 6-7— On the 6th and 7tii Oc- 
t )ber they h»id violent falls of rain, nearly 6. 
inches having been measured, and as this fol- 
lowed a track of open weather, and was the 
last rain of the season, it must, we assume, 
be accepted as the Elephanta. Yet all the 
characteristics of the gale save the rain were 
wanting. The wind was steady, and from the 
S. W., they had no squalls and very little 
thunder ; the want was made up for by the 
Gunpowder Plot storm and subsequent hur'* 
ricane of November. 

1853. — Sept. 29th and 30; Oct. lltb and 
12th — We are not sura which of these two 
storms is to be considered tbe Elephanta ; the 
Ltter of the two corresponds most nearly with 
it in point time, the former in point of 
character. On the morning of the 28th half 
an in?!) of r^in fell, and the sky exhibited 
that extraordinary transparency which indi* 
cateir almost complete saturation,* and gives 
such singular beauty to the landscape. Hiers 
was lightning in the evening, and a heavy 
thunderstorm crossed the zenith, from nearly 
east to west. The morning of the 29th gave 
unmistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed accordingly heavy 
thunder and lightning in tbs sveningi and 
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ievere thunderstorm af<ain crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 30th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
greater severity, accompanied with a violent 
squall of wind and dazzling rain from^E and 
afterwards S. K. The wind veered round to 
N. N. K. in the course of the evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con- 
tinued ill the 11th October. This we consi- 
der the true Elephants. The disturbance of 
the llrh and r2th October is de-cribed as 
follows in the Bombay Times : — 

* “ We had a very curious instance of a local 
squall on Sunday evening, the 7th instant. As 
we mentioned on Monday, we had distant 
thunder all the afternoon. From five o’clock 
the upper clouds began to ascend from East- 
ward right in the teeth of the sea-breeze. On 
reaching the zenith, about lia f past six, the 
squall struck Sewree and crossed the island. 
It was felt severely at Khandalla and I'anwell 
and was so violent at Oolwaas to have strip- 
ped the roofFs off the houses. It seems to 
have been a purely local burst, and was not 
80 much as felt even at Mazagon, Byciill •, or 
the Fort ; it was not accompanied at Bombay 
with any rain, though heavy showers seem to 
have fallen in other quarters .” — Bombay 
Times, October 12. 

“ Just as we thought the weatherhad become 
thoroughly settled, a most unexpected change 
in the aspect of the air has made its appearance. 
On Wednesday the Barometer fell at once by 
about a tenth, or from 2i)‘8o4 to TJ’SOl, and 
at this it stood for a couple of days. Yester- 
day it tumbled down by half a tenth, or from 
the number already set down to V9'777, and 
continued falling up to two o clock when it 
stood at 29 636, having tumbled down by 
60*141, on deducting 00*058, the natural des- 
cent by 00*033. About noon on Thursday it 
began to rain heavily at Pan well, and a thin 
film of cloud with slight ahowers spread 
over the sky, and prevailed all over the after- 
noon and evening. Yesterday it was look- 
ing cloudy and rainy all day, the wind blow- 
ing from the eastward ; in the afternoon there 
was a smart shower of rain with much light- 
ning in the South at sunset, and indicatir ns 
of stormy weather at no great distance from 
Bombay. The storm Bag was hoisted from 
the Dockyard as a warning to the shipping in 
Che harbour.” — Bombay times, OcUAer 13. 

** The atmosphere toniinues to possess thnt 
extraufdinary transp^irency which generally 
precedes or follows a heavy fall of rain, ana 
for the greater part of the day the wind is 
from the S. Pi. quarter of the^ compass, the 
eea breezes having scarcely as yet resumed 
their sway. The clouds are mostly high but 
thick and watery,-— the drift from easterly 
On Saturday afternoon there were heavy show- 


ers, and apparently a severe thunderstorm 
betwixt Panwell and Khandalla. We noticed 
the extraordinary fall of the Barometer be- 
twixt ten A. M. and two P. m. on Friday, 
We had no means of observing it later, but 
the Observatory reports of to-morrow will give 
u.s its entire descent. It rose on Saturday 
almoHt as rapiilly as it had fallen the day 
before, and continued gr tduall) rising till yet*- 
terdjiy nfiernoon.” — Bombay Times, Oct^ 15. 

1855. — Snpr. 29lh, 0«:i. 7th. — 1 here were 
slight thunderstorms betwixt the end of Sept, 
and 8th Oct , but we observe no account of 
anything like an Kl-phanta. 

1856 — Seems to have been without any 
thing reserving the name of an Elephants. 
We find the following notices of slight dis- 
turbance- on the 6ih and 7th October, and 
as these o ;curre<l some weeks after the rain 
had ceased, we presume it is all to lay claim 
to. “Though we still continue to have vi- 
vid lightnings every evening over the main- 
land, appearances of storm have nlmosi whol- 
ly passed away. Yesterday morning (6ih 
Oct.) we had a thick mantle of clou »8 over 
nearly the whole sky ; from long before dawn 
till about eight o’clock on the evening of 
Wednesday (8th October) we had every ap- 
pearance of a squall ; during the night a heavy 
thunderstorm pas.s^-d over Bombay, and it 
looked like a renewal of the Elephants, if we 
are in reality to suppose this gale already 
passed. Yesterd <y the sky wa.s blight and 
open, although it looked somewhat squally 
in the afternoon ; and we should not feel sur- 
prised if we li ;td yet showers of rain to usher 
in the cold season,” 

1857 —This year seems to have been still 
%vor.se off than that preceding it, in the 
characteristic partition which separates our 
monsoons. After three weeks fnir weather, 
electric cIou(l.s are noted as vt.^ible in ttie east 
with lightning about the 6ib, and this is all 
we can make out of it. 

Oat of the tevc' teen years here given Bom*- 
bay ha.s been fi'e times without a regular 
Eiephunta-— that is a squall from the east, 
with rain and thunder— occurring, with lha 
three exceptions of 1843, when it fell on the 
end of September, and betwixt tlte l.>t Sap- 
temb r and 10th October, . Unle.ns during 
the two years 1843 and 1844, indeed, during 
the latter of which there occurred two squalls^ 
which divided betwixt them the honors of the 
Elephanta, it has always happened betwixt 
the 7th and 1 0th October, with a degree of 
punctuality which might well surprise the UQ« 
initiated. For the years 1845, 1856 and 1857 
we have nothing but the Obbervatory report 
to guide us and cannot exactly make out 
when the Elephanta occurred. 

It thus appears that for five years on end 
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tH«y have experienced at Bombay no auch 
stor^a Bf* that usually known as tiieEiephanta. 
and of the occurrence of which for the pre- 
vious eleven years almost uninterruptedly we 
have minute accounts. KlepliHntas in all 
likelihood prevailed as regularly before 1840 
into the deptlis of time as betwixt that date 
and 1857, but wanted a historian. Ti»e vio- 
lence of the electric at Tm which ushers i * 
the rains, will be found when we come to 
analvse the records, to have become as much 
mitigated in violence as that with which they 
close. It gives a melancholy view of our 
ignorance of the simplest and most intere.st- 
ing facts in Natural History, to think that we 
know nothing of the characteristics of this 
storm beyond the boundaries of Ilombay har- 
bour Where it begins, where it ends, over 
what area it extends, or what form it assumes 
elsewhere are things utterly unknown to us. 
'Mio Governments of bmgland and of the East 
India Company have, within the }>ast fifteen 
y^ars, spent above £100,000 in making and 
publishing meteorological observations ; these 
reports are all so leiriicd that tliey ^re utterly 
useless No meteoioh'tjist could, from one 
of the fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
are now before us — form any itlea whatever 
of the climate meant to be indicated. The 
printing alone of ten volumes of Bombay 
reports co.>^t a lakli of rupees, yet no one 
could work out from them wlien the fi*st 
burst of the monsoon, or when the Kleph mta 
occurs, or what are the clia'acteri'^tics of'eacli. 
•^The Bomhnij Standot'd and Chronicle of 
Western /ru/irt, paqe 5. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. E.vg. Syn. of Fe- 
ronia elephantum, ( ’or. 

ELEPHANT CREEPEll. Eng. Syn. of 
Argyreia speci^ sa 

ELEPHANTE. Sp. ELEPH ANTES, It. 

Elephant. 

KLEPH ANT-FOOT YAM. SeeDiosco- 

Tia. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. Esq, Syn. ofTy- 
pha ejephantina. — Roxb 

ELEPH AND ELEPHANTUS. Lat. 
Oreebl. Elephant. 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. See Ele- 
phantopus. 

l^iLEPUAS GANE^A. See Elepbanh 
ELEPHAS HYfrUJDRlGI^S. See Ele- 
B^ant 

ELEPHAS INDlCiaS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS IN^IGNIS. See Elephant, 

ELEPHAS BOMBIFRONS. See Ele- 
phant. 

EP.EPHAS MBlilDIONAlJS. See £l9< 
phant. 

ELEPHAS NAMADICUS. See Elephant 
ELEPHAS PLANIFUONS. »See Ele- 
jAant* 


ELEPHAS PRISCUS. See Elephant 
ELKTTA’tl.A. See Cardamom. GalangaL 
E LETT ARIA CARDAMOMUM, See 
Cardamom. Elettaria. 

ELEITAHIA MAJOR See Cardamom. 
ELEUSINE CORaCAN.V. See Eleusine. 
Graminaceae. 

ELEUSINE INDICA. See Eleusine. 
ELEUSINE roCUSSO. See Eleusine. 
ELFENBEIN. Gkr. Ivory. 

ELGHAR OR YELGHAR. Pers The 
forced march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELI KULLI. Tam. Syn. of Euphorbia 
netil folia. — Linn, 

ELIMICHAM MARAM. Tam. Syn of 
Citrus bergamia. — Risso 

ELIMITLHAM PALLAM. Tam. Ci- 
trus aurantium. Limes. 

ELLACHI. Duk. Guz. and Hind. Car- 
damom . 

ELLAKERllI. Cyng. Milk. 
ELLAlvULLI Tam Maleal. Syn. of 
Euphorbia nivulia. — Rnch, 

ELLA KURA. Tel S ilsola Indica. 
ELLETARIA RHEEDII. Syn. ofElleta- 
ria cardamomum. — Maton, 

ELLIOT, Sir Henry, Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India. Author of Glossary of 
Indian terms. A. J. 1 vol. 8vo. Agra — In- 
dex to the Mahomedan historians of India. 
4 VO'S. Calcutta Heview on. No. xxiv. 

EJJJOT, Walter, Revenue Commissioner, 
and latterly Member of Council Madras. Au- 
thor of Hindu Inscriptions, J.ond As. Trans, 
vol iv. I : — Catalogue of Mammalia in the 
Southern Mahratta Country ; Mad. Lit. Trans. 
I8J9, vol. X. 92, 207. — On the language of 
the Ghonds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 
1848, vol. xvii. 1140. — Illustrations of the 
History of Southern India, Lond. As Trans, 
vol. iv. I ; Mad. Lit Trans, vol. vii 193. — 
Notice of an Expedition into S. Africa, with 
descriptions of new species of rhinoceros. 
Ibid. vol. xiv. 181.— Notice of tlie late Dr. 
Turnbull Christie. Ibid. vol. xv. 150. — De- 
scription of a new species of terrestrial plana- 
ria. Ibid 182 Flora Andhrica, Maiiras, 
1859, — Dr. Buis' s < atalogne, 

ELLU Can. Gingeliy Seed 
KLLUP V Tam. Syn. of Bassia longifolia, 
ELLUPl Mat.e. Syn of Bassia longifolia. 
ELOEOCQv'GA. Bee £uphorbiace». 
&LPHIN840.\E, Uon’ble 
Author of Report on the te^ritoriea conquered 
from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 182^1. CRbo(4« 
Lond. 1815; .2nd edq, Ih 25; 2 vols— Hig-j 
tory of India L nd 1841, 2 volg* Ob* 
1880. — Dr. Bnis^a Catalogue, 

ELWA. Hind. Aloes. 

ELYMAIS, the modern Tengi-Saulek in 
the province of Pars or Fars — I)e Bode* 

BL^f VyS. bee Carex arenaria. 
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EMBELIA RIBESOIDES. Likk. Sya. 
of Embelia ribes. — Burm, 

EMBLIGA OFFF'INAIJS AMUS-ADA- 
VEL‘ I. CTNfiH. See Myrol»olan emblic. Em- 
blic myrobolan. Ve«?etables of '•outhernindia 

EMHRO Sp Juniper Berries. 

EM B HOT DERY. See Zar-dozi 

EMBURAL VER. Tam. also EMBUREL 
CHEDDl. Tam. Hedyotis umbcllata Lam 
Oldenlandia umbellata. See Chayroot. 

EMDOSAU RIANS. See Crocodilidse. 

EViERAUDE. Fii. Emerald. 

EMERIL, EMERI. Fr. Emery. 

EMERY. See Corundum. 

EMETIC NCr. Gardenia dumetorum. 

EMILIA PURPUREA C'ass. Syn. of 
Emilia sonchifolia. D. C. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLIA. See Cacalia 
sonchifolia. 

EMMODUGU Tkl. also EMMENTA. 
Tel. Ficus nitida — Thuiih. 

EMC. >ee Dromaius Novae Ilollandia. 

EMYS PUNCTATA. See Cliclonia. 

EMY'^ CRASSICOLLIS. See (Uielonia. 

EV!\s DHONGOKA. Sec Chelonia. 

EMYS DUVAUCELLII Se^* Chelonia. 

EMYS H\MILTONII. Sec Chelonia. 

EMYS JAPONICA. See Chelonia. 

EMYS LINEATA. See Chelonia. 

EMYS 0( ELI.ATA. See Chelonia. 

EMYS PLATYN )TA. See helonia. 

EM^S SERA. See Chelonia 

EMYS TECTUM. See Ciielonia. 

EMYS TE.X'rORIA See Chelonia. 

EMYS THUIUII. See Cheh>nia. I 

EMYs I RIJUGA. See Chel nia. 

E \\ VS TRIVITTATA. See Chelonia. 

ENCE.NS Fr. Fr inkincenae. Olibanum. 

ENCAJEs. Sp. L^ce. 

hNiU^PH ALARTOS. See Cvcadaceae. 

E.NCHINUS AKBUREUS. See Durio 
zihetidnus. 

ENCKE. Fr Ink. 

EN GIE OR IN-GIE. Bdrm. A white lin- , 
en jacket used hh nn article of dress by Bur 
mans. — Whiter s Bnrma^ p. 54. 

ENGRAULIS MEIvEI’l A See Sardine. 

ENGRAULIS VULGARIS. See En^rau- 
lis pncrH>icolu«. 

ENGYSIOVTA CARNATICUM, occurs 
at Dacca and Birbhum. 

EXGYSTOMA (?) INTERLINEATUM, 

w. s. ; E, Carnaticum^ Jerdon ;• and Bvfo me- 
lanostictus [N- te. The Hylccdactylus bivitta- 
tus Cantoro, Hind- feet more webbed than in 
typical Enyystoma : the belly and under sur- 
face of the thighs tuberculated ; with also a 
few larger warts on the thoracic region. 
Length of head and body, 1| in ; of hind- 
limb, in. Colour, a golden clay- brown 
above, with medial blackish vertical streak, 
akerging into two at the nape, which are i 


continued to the base of each hind-leg and 
when the hind-leg is closed it appears' to be 
continued on to the limb. Anteriorly to the 
eyes, a narrower branch passes over the orbit 
an ' is also continued to the base of the hind 
limb, and a n edium duller line appears on 
the croup, which abruptly diverges widely to- 
wards the vent. Yarrow intermediate lines 
arc also traceable ; and the principal streaks 
are set oiF by a pale golden edge. Limbs 
beautifully banded ; the tarse dusky posteri- 
orly. Throat and breast blackish ; the tu- 
berculatod belly and thighs tinged with yel- 
low. Sides black,* continued in a straight 
line from the nostrils and eye, and strongly 
contrasting with a bright pale golden edge 
above. Hab. Pegu. 

ENHYDRINA. See Hydvidm 

ENHYDRA M A RINA. See Lutra. 

ENLISTMENT in time of war is for an 
unlimited period, but in time of peace, re- 
cruits enter for a limited term of years. The 
present regulations, as to duration of service 
in the ranks of the army, are contained in 
Act 10 and 11 Viet. c. 37, which enacts that, 
after the passing thereof, no person shall be 
enlisted to serve Her Majesty, or in the Foices 
of the East India Company as a soldier, for a 
I longer term than ten years in the Infantry, <!r 
twelve years in the Cavalry or Artillery, or 
other Oidnance Cores, to be reckoned from 
the day on which the Recruit shall have been 
attested, if he shall have stated himself to be 
ihcn of the age of 18 >ears ; or if not, then 
from the day on which lie will com])lete the 
age of 18 years to be reckoned according to 
the age stated in his attestation Amither 
Act ((0 and 11 Viet. c. 63) was shortly after- 
wards passed for the marines, whereby it is 
enacted that no person shall be enlisted to 
serve in the Royal Marine Forces, as a ma- 
rine for a longer term than twelve years, to be 
reckoned in the same way as in the case of 
Recruits for the Army. — p. 32, Prenderyast's 
Lmos rein liny to the Officers in the Army ^ Lon- 
don^ 1849. 

ENNORE OR KATIPAK, in lat. l3o 14’ 
N. long. 80^^ 20* E. 9 miles from Madras, a 
small hamlet, on the southern end of the Puli- 
catLake, a Marine Lagoon. 

KNO. See Dyes. 

ENSAL. Cyng. Cardamom. 
E.NTADAMONOSTACHYA. D. C. Syn. 
of Entada puscetha.— C. 

EINTADA PUS GET HA. Puswael, 

I Cyngh Its gigantic pods, five feet long 
excite astonisliment in passing through the 
forest. — Tennant, 

ENUGA BIRA. Tel. Elephant gourd. 
Some large cucurbitaceous plant, not yet de- 
fined. — Elliot, 
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ERRA SALA BARTA. 


ENUQA DULA GANDI. Tel. Mucuna 
mirantea. — D. 0. 

ENUGA PALLERU. Tel. Pedalium 
murex. 

ENUGU PESALU. Tel. A species of 
Phaseolus. 

EPE CHETTU. Tel. Hardwickia binata 
Roxb. 

EPl. Tkl. Bassia latifolia. 

EPICEURIES Fu.alsoEPICES.FB.Spices. 
EPILOBIUM FRUTICOSUM. Loub. Syn 
of Jussiaea viliosa. — Lam. 

EPIMACHUS MAGNUS See Upupaepops. 
EPl NG1 .es Fb. Pins. 

EPONGE. Fb. Sponge. 

EQUUS HEMIONUS. The Kyang. See 
Horse. 

EQUUS KIANQ. Mookcboft. See Horse. 
ERANDAMU. Sans. Iel. Kicinus com- 
munis. — Ltnn, 

EKAN IHEMUM BICOLOR. See Eran- 
themum. 

ERANTHEMUM MONTANUM. See 

Eranthemum. 

EKANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM. See 

Eranthemum. 

KRBSEN. Geb. Pease. 

EREGATA: AQUILUS. See Pclecanus. 
EKI BABUL. Hind. Mau. Syn of 
species or variety of Acacia arabica, also of 
Acacia farnesiana. 

EKICU or RHEEDE. Maleal. Syn. of 
Calotropis gigantea. — Brown 

ERIKATA. Tel. Celastrus paniculata.— 

Willd. 

ERIMPANA, also SHUNDA-PANA. 
Maleal. Syn. of Caryota urens.— AtViw. 
ERIOBOTRYA JAPGNICA. Loquat. 
ERIOCARPUS. See Hibiscus colliaus. 
ERIOUENDRON ANFRACTU06UM 
var: AFKlCANUM. See Eriodendroii an- 
fractuosum. Cotton tree. Bombax pentan- 
drum. Gossampinus Kumphii, Anl’raciuosum 
Indicum. Its gum, Hutian ka gond. 
ERUMBALA— 1? Ferriola buxitolia. 
ERUPUnU MARAM. Tam. Dalbergia 

latifolia. _ , 

ERUVALU MAllAM. Iam. Inga xylo- 

^'^ERIOPHORUM. See Cyperace®. 

ERIOPHORUM ALBINUM See Erio- 

^^EHIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. Cotton 
grass See Cyperace®. 

* ERIOPHORUM COMOSUM. See Eno- 

^''eRPETONIN^. See Hydrid®. 

ERRA. TKb. Red. 

ERRA AUAVI MOLLA. Jasmmum an- 

riculatum. ^ 

ERRA AVISI, OB ERRA AGATI. Tel. 
Agati grandiflorum. 


ERRA BOND ALA KOBBARI CHETTU. 
Tel. Cocos nucifera. — Linn, 

ERRA CHAMANTI. Tel. Chrysanthe- 
mum Rf»xburghii. — Desb, 

ERRA CHaNDANAM. Tel. Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. — Linn. 

ERRA CHIKKUDU. Tel. Dolichos glu- 
tinosus. — Rnxh, 

ERRA CHI RATAL!. Tel. Ventilago 
maderaspatana. — W. and A. 

ERRA CHITRAMULAM. Tel. Plum- 
bago rosea — Linn. 

ERKA DOGGALI KURA Tel. Amar- 
anthus polygamus 

ERRA GaLUERU. Tel. Trianthema 
obcordatum — Roxh. 

EKKA OANNERU. Tel. Nerium odo- 
rum — Ait. 

ERRA GOBBI. Tel. Caesulia axillaris. 
— Roxb 

ERRA GOD A. Tel. Dyospyros montana. 
— Roxb. 

ERRA GUMMADI. Tel. Cucurbita 
maxima. — Duck 

ERRA JILAMA VADLU. Tel. Oryza sa- 
tiva. — Linn 

ERRA JILUGA. Tel. Sesbania aculea- 
ta. — Pers. W and A. -^schynoracne spinu- 
losa. — Roxb. Also iEschynomene cannabina. 

ElillAJUVVI Tkl. Ficus nitida. Thunb. 

ERRAKADA-TOTA KURA. Tel. 
Amaranthus cruentus. — Willd. 

EliRA-KALA-HANDA. Tel. Var. of 
Aloe indica. — Royle. 

PIRRA KALliVA. Tel. Nympbsea ru- 
bra. — Roxb W. and A, 

ERR A KAMANOHI. Tel. Solanum ru- 
brum. — Mill, tliat var. called S. erytbropy- 
renuin. — Roxb. 

ERRA KODI JUTTU TOTA KURA. 
Tel Celosia cnstata. — Linn. 

ERRA KUTA. Tkl. Argyreia aggrega- 
ta. — Chois. JV. Ic. Lettsomia aggregata. — 
Roxb. 

PUiRA KUTI. Tel. Pavonia odorata. — 
Willd. 

ERRA LODDUGA. Tel. Symplbcos 
racemosa. — Roxb. 

PUiRA MADDI. Tel. Terminalia arju- 
na. — W. and A. Syn. of the Pentaptcra ar- 
juna. — Roxb. 

ERRAMASUMUL IRIMUSA. Cyno. 
Sarsaparilla. 

P:RRA MUDAPA CHETTU. Tel. 4 
Var. of Ricinus communis. — Linn, 

KRRA MULU GORANTA. Tel. A spe- 
cies of Barleria, also Amaranthus spinosus. 
— Linn. 

ERRA MUNAGU. Tel. A var. of Mo- 
ringa pterygosperxna. — Gart, 

ERRA SaLA JBARTA. Te^. Hibiscu* 
hirtuB.— 
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iRYTHRlNA TULGENS. 

ERRA PACHCHARI. Tj^l. Dalbergia 
frond osa.—/^oarJ. 

ERRA PULA NIRULL Tel. Species of 
Allium. — Linn, 

EU'KAPULAPEDDAGORANTA. Tel. 
Barleria ciliata.— 

EURA PUNIKI CHETTU. Tel. Caval- 
lium ureiiN. — AV/i. and End. 

ERRA PURUGUDU. Tel. Phylianthus 
reticulatus. Poir. Vitis idoea — Uoxh^ 

ERRA TAMARA P A D M A M. Tel. 
That var.of I^elumbium sj3eciosum, — Willd- 
called by Rhcede N. rubrum 

ERRA TOTA KURA. Tel. Amaran- 
thus oleraceus. — Linn, Var. A ruber of 
Roxh, 

ERRA ULLI GADDA. Tel. Allium 
cepa. — Linn. 

ERRA USIRIK A . Tel. Phyllantbus iiri- 
naria. — Roxb, 

ERRA UTTARENl. Tel. Desmochaeta 
atropurpurea. — D. C. 

ERR A VADAMBRAM. Tel. Cross2^n- 
dra infundibuliformis. — Nee^. IV. Ic, 461, 
Ruellia inf — Jiouh. Hlieede, 

ERRA VASA. Tel. Variety of Acorus 
calamus. — Linn. 

ERRA VEGISA. Tel. IHerocarpus dal- 
b('rgioides ? — lioxh, 

ERRA VISHNU KRANTA. Tel. Evol- 
vulus alsinoides, also Clitoria tcrnatoa. 

ERRANDI-KA TEL. Hint). Castor oil 

ERU MADDI. Tel Termiualia Berryi. 
— tr. and A. also Pentaptera Berryi, also 
Pentuptera angustifolia . — Iloxb It it» proba- 
bly not Terininalla arjuna. 

ERU MALLE. Tel. A species of Jas- 
milium which grows near water. 

ERUMITCHI NAUAKUM. Malsal 
Syri. of Citru*< bergamia. Risso. 

ERU PICHCHA. Tkl. Clerodendron 
inerihe. — Gaart 

ERU TUMIKI. Tel. A species of Dios- 
pyros. 

RRU VANGA. Tel. Sdlanum, Sp. 

^ E11YTHR.EA CENTA-CHlliM. See Gen- 
tiariaceoD. 

EUYTHRJEA ROXBURGHII. See Clii- 
retta. 

ERYTHREAN SEA. This name was ap- 
plied to the Indian Ocean, as well as to llie 
two pulfs which it forms on each side of 
Arabia. — Pliny., lih, vi. cap. x.rm and xxiv. 
See Red sea. 

ERYTHllINA. See Cacao: Coooa. 
EKYlHklNA CORALLODfiNDtebN. 
Link. Sj-n. of Erythrina indica. — Lam, See 
Cacao : Cocoa. 

erythrina crista GALLI. See 

Erythrina. 

erythrina FULGENS. Paui-jata. 
Hi XI). Its flower is supposed to bloom in 


ESDAILE. 

InJraV^gjsirdep, and an episode in the Pura- 
nas, relates the quarrelling of Rukihini ahd 
Satyabhama, the two wives of Kris’tna, to i)^e 
e.Kclusive possession of this ftower whiqh 
Krishna had stolen from the garden. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA. See Coral tree. 

ERYTH RINA M OxN 0SP|RM A. Lam • 
Syn. of Butea frondosa. See ^Isp Eryttrii^^* 

ERYTHRINA UMBROSA ARBOflEA. 
See Ciicao ; Cocoa. 

ERYTHIIONIUM INDICUM. See Squill. 

ERYTHROXYLE.E. See Setliia Indica. 

ERYTH HOXYLON AR.EOLaTUM. See 
Deodar ; Shemanathu oil, Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

ERYTHROXYLON coca. SeeErythro- 
xylecD. 

ERYTHROXYLON MONOGYNUM- 
Roxb. Syn. of Sethia Indica. — D. C. 

ERYSIPllE TAURICA. ^ee Fungi. 

ERVALENTA. See Ervum lens. 

EIIVUM HIRSUTUM. See Ervum. 

ERVUM TETRASPERMUM. See Ervum. 

ERWTEN. Dut. Pease. 

ESCAMONEA. Sr. Scammbny. 

ESCARBOUKLE. Fr. Carbuncle. 

ESCOBAS. Sp. Broom^i. 

ESCOVAS. Port. Bi'ushes. 

ESCULENT CALADIUM. Sqe Eddoes. 

ESCULENT CYPERUS. Cyperus escu- 
lentus. 

ESCULENT OKRA. Exg. Abqbnoschns 
esculentns. 

ESDAILE, Dr. ob. 1859, at SyeWh^m, 
He was the eldest spu of the Rev. Dr. Esdaile, 
afterwards of Perth, born at, ,Moptropc on 
the 6th February, 1808. llje. studied and 
graduated in thjp Universjty of a^ij;gh . 
dn 1837, the fj^cts pf mpsipprism b^ap tq be 
copiously and cleprly {a j&rr- 

tisii public, and becoming ass^u^ed pf itSitrutli, 
he devpj^ -himself tp its tsfudy. first re- 
sults were published in the ‘ Indian 
JournaP for June, 1845. His first tri^l was 
casual. Seeing a felon in agony aftqr a 
surgical operation, be thought he would try 
to mesmerise the sufferer ^Ybo, pre.seqtly 
exhibited the very phenomena whjicb w'ere 
witnc.ssed in England — went to sleep, was 
inched, had pins and nails thrust into 
im, sat on the edge of a chair with the 
nape of bis neck resting agajnat its sfiarp 
back ; had fire applied to his KpeeSy inhah^d 
strong ammonia for some, minutes, aud diink 
it like milk, without any nneasinessj 
tbe exposure of bis, ey^s to the su^n .without 
winking or contraction of tbe iris, 
this time Dr. Esd^ile performed ayory laijge 
number of surgipal operations — some of tbetu 
absolute'y gigantic — without pain. Enor- 
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ETI CHILLA. 


EUGENIA RACEMOSA. 


mous tumours are common in India, and Dr. 
Esdaile cut many of them away with perfect 
success, the patients knowing nothing about 
the matter, till on awaking they saw their 
tumours lying upon the floor. In 1846 he 
removed 21 tumours — some weighing 30 lbs. 
one 40 lbs. and one 112 lbs. ; in 184t, eight 
— one of 40 lbs. and another of 100 lbs. in 
weight; in 1848, 34 — some of very great 
size and weight. In 1849, he removed 10 — 
some very large. In 1849, we learn that he 
performed 62 capital operations. In one 
place we read that after 100 capital opera- 
tions with insensibility, only two patients died 
within a month — one from cholera and the 
other from lock-jaw. Persecution, he of 
course, experienced ; but the editors of the 
newspapers took up his cause. A mesmeric 
committee was appointed by Government to 
investigate his facts. He satisfied them, and 
was placed at the head of a mesmeric hospi- 
tal. After his return from India, where he 
spent many years, he lived in privacy, first 
in Scotland, and as he found the north too 
cold ultimately in Sydenham, where he died.’* 

ESENBEOK-? See Cassia bark. 

ESIKEDUNTI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 
pharnacioides. 

ESMALTE. Sp. also AZUL AZUR. Sp. 
Smaltc. 

ESMERALDA. Sp. Emerald. 

ESMERIL. Sp. Emery. 

ESP ADA. Port. Steel. 

ESPECIARIA. Port. ESPECIAS, ES- 
PECERIAS. Sp. Spices. 

ESPERMA DE B ALLEN A. Sp. Sper- 
maceti. 

ESPONJA. Sp. Sponge. 

ESPRIT DE VIN. Fr. Alcohol. 

ESPUMILLA. It. Crape. 

ESQUINA. Port. China root. 

ESSBARE ARUM. Germano-Lat. also 
ES8BARE WURZEL. Ger. Arum esculen- 
tum, Caladium esculentum. 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF LEMONS. See 
Citrus limonum. 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF NUTMEGS. See 
Myristica moschata. 

ESSING. Ger. Vinegar. 

ESSONITE. See Garnet. 

ESTANO. Sp. also PELTRE. Sp. Pew- 
ter. 

ESTEIRAS. Port. ESTERAS. Sp, Mats. 

ESTRIDGE. See Ostrich. Estrich. 

ESUPGUL, also I8PAGHOL. Duk. Guz. 
Hikd. Spogel seed. 

ETAIN. Fr. Pewter. 

ETHERIA. See Chamacea. Chamidm. 

ETHIOPIAN SOUR GOURD. Eng. Syn. 
of Adansonia digitata. 

ETI CHILLA. Tel. Diliwaria ilicifolia. 
Jus9, Acanthus ilicifolia, — RoxL 


ETI MALLE. Tel. Polygonum tomen- 
tosum. — Roxh. 

ETI MOHAN A. Tel. a large kind of fern. 

ETI PAL A. Tel. Salix tetrasperma. — 
Roxh. 

ETI PISINIKA. Tel. Clerodendron 
inerme. Gaertn. 

ETIPUCHCHA. Tel Citiullus colocyn- 
this.'— ScArfl?£/. 

ETRIN'J A. Tel. Sonchus ciliatus. — Lam. 

EUCALYPTUS. A kind of astringent 
gum is common throughout Western Aus- 
tralia, and of a considerable commercial va- 
lue. From a description given by Dr. Jones 
it was believed to be a species of Kino, proba- 
bly the Botany Bay Kino (Eucalyptus resinu 
feraj^ which is considered to be inferior to 
the ordinary Kino (^Pteroearpus marsupium)^ 
and conjectured by Pereira to become gela- 
tinous when made into tincture. 

EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLA. See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS KINO. See Eucalyptus 
resinifera. 

EUCALYPTUS LEUCODENDRON. See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS CORYMBOSA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNA. See Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS PERFOLIATA. See Ever- 
greens. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS PULVERULENTA. See 
Eucalyptus. Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA. See Eu- 
calyptus resinifera. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUSTA. See Euca- 
Ij'ptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUBULATA. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EAU DE CREOLE. See Ciusiacese. 

EUGENIA ACUTANGALA. Linn. Syn. 
of Barringtonia acutangula. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. See 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. Cloves. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Lam. not Roxb. Syn. of Syzigium jambola- 
num. — D. C. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam. Syn. 
of Syzigium jambolanum.-<»i). C. See Ja- 
moon. ^ 

EUGENIA MALACCENIS, or MALAY 
APPLE, is called Kavika in the Fiji Islands. 

EUGENIA PIMENTA. D. C. Syn. of Eu- 
genia acris. — Wight. 

EUGENIA RaCEMOSA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Barringtonia acutangala. 

EUGENIA RACEMOSA. Linn. Syn. 

■ of Barringtonia racemosa. 
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EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. 


EUPHRATES, RIVER. 


EUPATORIACEJE. See Eupatoriun. 
EUPATORIUM AROMATICUM. See 
Eupatorium aynpana. 

EUPATORIUM AYAPANA. See Eupa- 
tori urn pcrfoliatum. 

EUPATORIUM GUACO. SeeEupatori- 

um avapana. 

EUPATORIUM ODORATUM. See Eu- 
patorium ayapana. 

EUPATORIUM PERFOLIATUM. See 
Eupatorium ayapana. 

E U PA T O R I U M ROTUNDIFOLIUM. 
See Eupatorium ayapana. 

EUPHORBE. Fr. Euphorbium. 
EUPHORBIA. See Euphorbiacese. Slip- 
per plant. 

EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. See Eu- 

phorbia. 

EUPHORBIA BALSAMIFER A. SeeEu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. See Eu- 
phorhie. 

EUPHORBI ACE^5i 1. See CluytiacoUina, 
Commia, Croton, Kmblica, Givotia Uottleri- 
formis, Hura crepitan<i. 

EUPHORBIA CEREIFORxMlS. SeeEu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CONTINIFOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA CUTTIMUNDOO, See 
OuUeamundu 

EUPHORBIA OERARDIANA. See Eu- 
phorbia. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIFOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUANHA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. I 

EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA, See Euphor- 
bia. 

EUPHORBIA LATH YRIS. Caper spurRe. 
EUPHORBIA MAURITANICA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

^ EUPHORBIA NEREIFOLIA. Linn. 
5yn. of Euphorbia nivulia Buck . — See Eu- 
)horbia antiquorum. Charcoal, Cutteamun- 
loo. Euphorbia ligulata. i 

EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. Buck. Syn. 
Euphorbia nereifolia. 

EUPHORBIA OFFICINARUM. See Eu- 
phorbia. Euphorbia antiquorum. 
EUPHORBIA PBPTUS. See Euphorbia. 
EUPHORBIA PHOSPHOREA, See Eu- 
phorbia amiquormn. 

EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. See Ve- 
:et%ble8 of Southern India. 

EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. See Euphor- 
ia, Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorom. 


EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLL See Cut- 
teamundoo. Milk hedge, Euphorbi% ligulatt. 

EUPHORBIA VIROSA. See Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIEN GUMMI. Gaa. Euphor- 
bium. 

EUPHORIA. SeeLilchi, 

EUPH R A'r KS, in Arabic and Persian^FoRAT 
OR Fobath. In the Hebrew language, Perath 
or Pbrath, means to fructify, or to fertilize. 
The elevated plateau which extends from the 
base of Mount Ararat into Northern Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and part of Asia Minor, contains 
the sources of four noble rivers, having their 
estuaries in three different seas ; and thus, 
from Armenia, as from the centre of a great 
continent, giving an easy communication to 
the several nations of Europe and Asia. By 
following .the Kizil Irmak through Asia Minor 
we reach the Black Sea, from whence there 
are inlets to Russia, Austria, Turkey, Ac. In 
the same way the Aras, by terminating in the 
Caspian, opens several routes towards Great 
Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Cen-. 
tral Asia and China ; while the Tigris and 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramifications, 
afford abundant means of communicating with 
Persia, India, Arabia, and the continent of 
Africa. An extensive mercantile intercouse 
is also maintained with the same regions by 
means of numerous caravans, which, since the 
time of Abraham at least, have traversed the 
countries watered by those four rivers. The 
Euphrates rising near the shores of the 
Black Sea, and in its course to the Indian 
Ocean, almost skirting those of the Mediter- 
ranean, at 00 e time formed the principal link 
connecting Europe commercially with the 
East. It has two great sources in the Arme- 
nian mountains, and the most nbrthern of 
these sources, is situated iu the Anti-Taurus, 
25 miles N. E. of Erz-Rum. The branch from 
thence takes at first a westerly direction, and 
after passing within seven or eight miles of 
the capital of Armenia, it is joined by two 
small feeders. Its first large tributary how- 
ever, is the Mahmah Khatun, which runs into 
it down the plain of Tejran. From hence 
the river, which is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of the Kara Su, makes a 
circuit, winding through the mountains and 
over rapids, into the plain of Erzing^n, 
through which it flows in the same general 
direction, close to the town of that name. At 
Erzingan, it is fordable only at a few places 
even in the dry season. As it nears the an- 
cient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, the 
stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of 16 feet and a current of three 
knots per hour in the season of the floods, 
when there are 14 islands on some of which 
are small towns. About 70 milps lower down 



KUPERATE^, IfJVER. 

is the modern ca^l^e of Felujaii, situated 2^ 
miles vV*. 2® N. of Bag]^aadf* The average 
widtli in ttis part of tjio river decreases a 
little, being only about ^50 yards, \irith an 
ordinary dejpth.of 20 feet and there is a Cur- 
rent of less than two and a half miles per 
hour in the flood season, when the river forms 
Ip islands, without wood. Above Felujah, at 
5^ mjles N. 60 ® W. from it, the derivation, 
called the Saklawiyah, takes place; this 
stream crosses Mesopotamia by a tortuous 
eastern course pn the north f«ide of Akar Kuf, 
and enters the Tigris at a point live miles be- 
low Baghdad,but, until altered byDaud Pasha 
to avoid the danger of inun iations, it joined ! 
the Tigris a little above the ciry. The dis- j 
tance from river to river (by the course of the 
Ehpbrates, stoairu^r in ]>assi}ig. luivlcr Lieut.’ 
lynpli, in 1-838) is about -Jo uiiles. Near the j 
junctipn of the Euphrates and Tigris,lhe walL j 
ed town, of Kurnah contains about 800 houses, j 
disposed along the right bank of the Tigris 
and tl^c left of that of the Euphrates. It 
fluctuates as to size, and it was larger ia 
1*831 than it was found in 183G and 1837. It 
is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is on 
part of the supposed site of ancient Apamea ; 
which probably stood wdthin the line of walls 
still extending across the peninsula formed | 
where tlie two great rivers cease to be known ' 
by their indiviaual names. The Euphrates i 
arid Tigris, npw form one tidal channel, al- | 
most half a mile wide, and wliich ukes nearly 
a straight course, S .37 ® E. under the well 
known appellation of Shattul Arab, and when 
five miles beloNv, Kuvnali tlicir united waters 
receive those of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which 
coming from the luountaiiis of Aiadclaa 
through an extensive tract of country, passes 
a short distance westward of the ruins of Susa 
and likewise of the town of Hawizah. After 
re’ceiving this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab 
flows through date groves , and near several 
villages^ chiefly on the left bank, and at 
length arrives opposite ILisrali, which, is 39^1 
mUpi^ Jby the river, and 30 miles S. 34 ® K. 
dirept from Kurnah. lu the whole of this 
dHtance . th^re are but two inlands, both of 
thpin large ; and the rivt r has an . average 
wldt)i of nilli a depth of 21 fpet | 

jt|hWs,aj eprrent of two knots per hour' diif mg 
thp^^pwlnip, apd thr^e knots per hour durigg 
thp ehlj'' The modern to wn of ^asrah 
iSj s.idck of a creek, or canah and 

ill precept compared with 

fdrynejr^ljfihefj^ contains aborit ?.,000; 

hpufie 0 , wpich commence he.airly; at 
of -^p/Tifjaih!eiream^^ pd i^ fighf 
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place 4pd smali tpfrn e| ; 

that is, ^ distance fuf 23^, mihll h^ 
water^ or 20J miles direct* ,S. 70® £, Here 
the Karfim enters it, after a long course from 
the Koh-i-zerd through Shuster, Ahwg^, and 
other places. After this great accession to 
its waters, the Shatt el Arab inclines a little 
more towards the Squth ; during the reiUain- 
der of its course it passes many large villages, 
and almost continuous belts Of date*gnives ; 
and at length it reaches the sea, which, at 
the bar, is 40 miles from Mphammara. Be- 
tween this last place and the sea its average 
H'idfh is 1,200 yards, and its ordinary depth 
30 feet. The permanent flooding of the Eu- 
phrates is caused by the melting of the snow 
in the mountains along the upper part of its 
f f>urse. This takes place about the begin- 
ning of March, and it increases gradually 
up to the time of barley harvest, or about 
the last (lays in May, when it is usually 
at its greatest height. At Fort William 
the depth was found to be increased by 
13^ feet; but, lower down, this varied, a *< 
maybe supposed, in difierent places, accord- 
ing to the width of the stream. I’he river 
continues high, and its course very rapid, for 
30 or 40 days ; but afterwards, there is a daily 
decrease, which becomes very small and re- 
gular towards the autumn. From the middle 
of September to the middle of October the 
river is at the lowest. Mr. Rennie, found 
the quantity of water discharged by the Eu- 
phrates, at Hit, to be 72,804 cubic feet per 
second; and the quantity discharged by the 
Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 164,103 cubic feet. 
The sum of these quantities («236,907 cubic 
feet) may pcibaps, be taken as a near approx- 
imation to Ibfe whole quantity discharged in 
a second by the Shatt el Arab, which is form- 
ed by the unitf'd, waters of those rivers. Mr. 
11 nnie estimates the quantity discharged by 
the Danube, in an equal tihi6, at 338,100 
cubic feet , — Euphrates and 'I'igris. — ^Eol. 
Chesncij, p. (j2. 

K.UPLECTES. See Ploceinae. 

KUPLOCAMU8 IGNITUS. See Phasi- 
anid®,. 

EUR YALE AMAZONICA. See Euryale 
fetaxi ' 

EURYALE FEROX. See Euryale. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Muiticapidsfr,^ 

EURYLfcPlS, Bly^h ; n, g, Aflined to 
Thgrti^ Q ray ( found?^ on tjie opd’ 

latus, Dvund B.) Body fusiform* depifeiiiii; 
Vvith rather small limbs, fiye-toed, the first 
and cfiftKtoe .of ' the hindtfoot/ sh^rt and the 
foutlh longest. Tail} longer thau the head 
and body, cylindrietU ; «pd evenly tapering. 
Head pyramidal; the spu^tion ae figured by 
Savigny of h» |wp Bggpd, 

Nat. Hist^ liepL t. 4. f. 4., Spinel mUtif 



BVEBEST. 


EVIL BYE. 


Cuv. JR^ A. et. Sa. pwinmituius. U. i 
G§oE; but undeacribed by M. M. Dumeril 
aud Kbron, who doubtfully identify it with , 
Euprepis septewicBt^iatus, Reuss^ — [Jiat* E^^pt. \ 
V. 6^2). Nostrils lateral, pierced in a small : 
separate nasal scuta. A translucent disk to i 
the lower eye-lid. Tympana sunk, the audi- j 
tory orifice serrated anteriorly. Palatal in- j 
ciaipn rather large. Two great prse-anal . 
scales, obliquely separated. All the scales 
quite smooth, without trace of keels. A re- | 
markable character consists in a series of very 
wide (but longitudinally narrow) scales along 
the middle of the back, continued from above 
the articulation of the fore to that of the hind- j 
limbs; beyond which either way they are re- 
presented by an alternktely double series, 
hexagonal, and similar to the scales on the 
other parts. There are two lateral series of 
dorsal scales on either side of the broad me- 
dial series ; three additional series on the 
sides of ihe body ; and eight abdominal series : 
all longitiuUual. Along the middle of the 
tail underneath is also u series of broad scales, 
and ten other 'longitudinal series surrounding 
the tail. The scales of the upper-parts are 
conspicuously distinct apart ; thoL«e of the 
under-parts less so. Scales upon the limbs 
smaller than the relb, but otherwise similar. 
No femoral pores. 

EURYLEPIS TGENIOLATUS, Blyth m. 

Pale olive-grey above, with three pale- 
spotted dark bands more or less distinct, reach- 
ing backward as far as the hind-limbs; and 
the tail more or less speckled with dusky- 
black : under-parts spotless dull- white. In 
the young, these, markimgs are much more in- 
tensely brought out : the medial dorsal band 
is less broad than the series of wide medial 
dorsal scales along which it runs, and also 
than the lateral bands ; and the tail is bright- 
ly spotted throughout, except along its under 
surface. Length of adult 9 in ; of which the 
tail (from vent) is 5| in. ; fore limb | in. reach- 
ing to th-e^ fore part of the eye ; and hiud- 
limb, 1 in. distance from fore to hiiui-lifnb 
2§ in. This handsome Scink is common in 
the Alpine Punjab. — Mr, Blyth, 

EUSOFZYE, a tribe of Affghanislan. See 
Aifghan. 

EUTERPE CARIBB^A. Speeno. Sya. 
of Areca oleracea. — Linn. 

EUTERPE MONTANA. See Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

EVEP.BST, Rev. Mr.' wrote on the Fossil 
sheik in the Himalayas.: — As, Res. Ib3i3, 
vol. xviii^ port 2, p. 107. — On the quantity vof 
water and mud discharged by the Ganges afi- 
n^ly.— -Prinsep’s Gleanings in Science, vol. 
iii. ; BL As. Trans, vol. 1. ; LyelPs Principles 
of Geology, fith Edn. 1851, p, 241. — Rain and 
drought of the last eight seasons in India. 


Londom, 1847. 2 vols. 4 t 0 . Bdtn. Rev. oa 
1841..— 4}eologicaL observations from 
ta to QhasipoYe. Gleanings m Science, 188 
vol. iii 181. — Experiments and observations 
on quantity of mud brought down by the 
Ganges near Gha^sipore, with its depth and 
velocity. Bl. As. Trans. 1833, vol. 1. 288, p. 
549. — On the Gypsum of the Himalayas. Ibid, 
4o0. — Dr, Buisi 8 Catalogm. 

EVEREST. Col. G., Surveyor General 
of India. Measurement of arc of meridian, 
1830. — Cal. Rev. No. vii. — Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. — Lond. 1847. 2.vols.'4to. 
Edinburgh Review on, April 1848, p. 392. — 
Dr, Buisl's ( 'ataiogue,^ 

EVER-GREEN BE.\D TREE. Eno. Melia 


sempervirens. 

EVERGREEN 
sempervirens 

EVERGREEN OAK. 


CYPRESS. Cupressus 


Ilex. 


Mai scchio. Ital. 
Urashti Boshain. San- 
scrit. 

Kanuu Taku. Tel, Kan 
pada. Tam. 


EVIL EYE. 

Chashm-i-bad. p£as. 

Hind. 

Baskauos ophthalmos. 

Ancient. Greek. 

Kako Mati. ModeiiN. 

Greek. 

The evil eye alluded to in Proverbs 28 and 
22d and Mark 7 and 22, is still a subject of 
dread in all eastern count? ies as well as in 
many of those of Europe. The Irish and 
Scotch as much believe that their c.attle are 
subject loan injury from the blight of the evil 
eye as did VirgiPs shepherd when he exclaims 
Nescio quis teneros oculos mihi fascinat ag- 
nos. Tne Greeks of the present day enter- 
tain the same horror of their Kako mati as 
did their ancestors in their Baskanos ophthal- 
mos, and the Mai occhio of modern Italy is 
the 11 aditional fascinatio of the Romans. The 
Arabians and Turks, believe in it, and apolo- 
gise for the profusion of jewels with which 
they decorate their children on the plea that 
'they are intended to draw aside the evil eye.' 
The Mahomedans suspend objects from the 
ceilings of their apartments for the same 
purpose until the Singhalese and Hindus 
place whitened chatties on the gable ends 
of their houses and in fields, to divert the 
mysterious influence from their dwellings 
ajid crops.-^^V J. E, Tef%nant*s Ceyldn. 
On one occasion in the Northern Mahratta, 
country surrounded by villagers, all inclined 
to give trouble, but more than others, one 
with an unhappy expression Of coufttenanoc, 
their annoyances ceased on the-EditOt shout- 
ing to the ugly man, Chaakn-i-bad dur 
Avaunt the evil eye ! Happy for an opfiori 
tunity to ridicule one whom doubtlwi^tHey 

knew not to be n loveable persoh; they joih- 
ed in jesting raiBery against him. l%e 
Mahomedaiis. hang round thfeir children's 
necks and suspend, in their houses, charms 
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consisting of verses of the korans, which are 
inscribed by holy men, or incantations by pre- 
tended exorcihts, written on paper, or engrav- 
ed potstone, silver or gold, to guard against 
the evil eye. And Hindus resort to their 
temples to make oiferings to their deities for 
the same object. Hindus think that jewels 
on children tend to attract on them the 
evil eye : Hindu mothers, when they suspect 
that the evil eye has fallen on their child from 
home, on returning to their house, they 
take some chillies and salt in their hands 
and describe a circle round the infant’s head, 
and thereafter place the chillies and salt in a 
well or in the fire, to destroy the evil eye and 
its charm together. Pretending exorcists, both 
men and women, also exorcise the blighted 
with the evil eye, by reciting a charm over 
cow-dung ashes, and rubbing it on the fore- 
head and body of the child. 

EVIMPANNAH. Tam. Caryota urenl. 

KVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES. Vistnu- 
karandi. Cyngh. 

KVOLVULUS HIRSUTUS. Lam. Syn. of 
E volvulus alsinoides — Lmn, 

EXACUM BICOLOR. See Chiretta. 

EXACUM HY8SOPIFOLIUM. Willd. 
Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. — Adans» See 
Chiretta. 

EXACUM TETRAGONA. See Chiretta. 
EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA. LiNN.Syn. 
Arbor excoocans Rumph. Geria, Bengali. 

EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA. See Garo. 

EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. Fencing 
is a graceful art, and one highly useful in 
eastern warfare. A good swords-man, full 
of confidence, with a supple wrist and ready 
with his point, has a capital chance of success 
against the sweep of the oriental scymetar. A 
single- stick player is greatly benefitted by a 
knowledge of the use of the foil. Bayonet fenc- 
ing may be resolved into the lunge, parries 
carte and tierce, the feint, and the point, then 
a loose practice with knobbed sticks. Every 
man’s carriage and appearance are improved 
by fencing, to say nothing of his health and 
the improvement of his chest. In large bar- 
racks, a room might be set apart for fencing 
and for gymnastics generally. This would be 
much better than exercise round a billiard 
table. Among the ancients, some physicians 
dispensed almost entirely with the use of in- 
ternal remedies, using regimen and the exer- 
cises of the gymnasium for the removal of 
disease ; fencing may thus materially benefit 
a sickly youth, and add vitality to his frame. 
The leather gauntlet to the elbow is sup- 
posed to defend the arm from a sabre cut, but 
a swords-man who can divide a lemon on the 
open hand, cut* through an inch of lead, or 
sever a leg of mutton with a sweep from Uft 
to right, would soon “ walk through” the 


gauntlet, if it be hot provided with flat pieces 
of steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
worn inside the left sleeve, on which unex- 
pected defence to receive a stroke and return 
with a point. One of these was offered for 
the acceptance of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
on the formation of the new police, when 
they used to be so murderously assailed 
by ruffians. General Dallas, Governor of 
St. Helena, used to show the cavalry 
jacket he wore at the time of the siege of 
Seiingapatam ; it was “first-rate,” coming 
well over the hips, and the shoulders and 
top of the arm defended by silver chain work. 
A score of maitres (Tannes might be got up, 
one for each of the large garrisons, by select- 
ing smart non-commissioned officers, to be 
trained under such men as the Rolands of 
Edinburgh, long deservedly celebrated as 
teachers of fencing and gymnastics, or the 
Chioscos and Mr Harrison of London. 
ing , — “ A knowledge of this, art prevents 
men resorting to the cowardly knife to settle 
their quarrels, when their natural weapons 
suffice. First-class sparrers seldom or never 
have occasion to use the naked fist, though 
they have the power and the skill to do so. 
Nothing gives a man confidence in his own 
powers so well, or sets him better on his legs 
than practising the art of self-defence, with 
the gloves Nothing makes him more alert 
and springy, suppling the joints and giving 
quickness to the eye. Both arms are brought 
into play in boxing, and only one in fencing ; 
this is a superiority which boxing has over 
fencing as a manly exercise, besides moving 
round one’s antagonist to plant the scientific 
blow. The principal thing to check among 
sparrers is loss of temper ; if a man cannot 
control his temper on getting a blow from a 
muffled han^f be ought not to put on the 
gloves for the agreeable practice or sparring. 
Quickness and lightly hitting (as with single- 
stick ) is best ; according to the size and 
weight of the individual, a pair of dumb belle 
exercised daily give great additional powers 
to the boxer, who, with the body well plant- 
ed on the bent legs, left foot advanced, the 
hands lightly playing in front of the chest, 
the blow delivered with a swing from the 
shoulder straight between the eyes or above 
the waistband, stopped for the head with the 
fore- arm, the nails turned outwards, or for 
the body, on the arm, the nails turned inward, 
illustrates scientific boxing. 

Extension -a^practisedin the bar* 

rack square, are of the greater t service in ba- 
nishing the rustic air, opening the chest, and 
giving freedom and grace to the limbs. To 
prevent stooping, and to* give a tendency to 
preserve an upright position, the people of 
Eastern countries practise a simple and ex- 
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cellent maixBUvre on the ground or against 
the projecting corner of a wall. Extended 
on the ground supported by their toes and 
hands or placing themselves opposite a wsll 
they raise and lower the bod}\ from and to 
the ground, they press the wall hrsl with 
the right hand, turning the bead to ihe left, 
and then with the left hand, turning the head 
to the right, and so alternately dozens of times, 
finishing by sinking to their heels half a doz- 
en times to supple their legs. I'his simple 
exercise is particularly recommended to the 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to 
the front, then over the head, the fingers 
touching, extending the arms and bringing 
them to the side, bending over till the hands 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the 
rear and making them meet in front alternate- 
ly, are all easy and tseful practices and pre- 
parations for the Iniiian club exercise, adini 
rable as it is for the back, arms, and loins. 

Walking — Nothing is more important for 
the infantry ofRcer or soldier than the power 
of walking a considerable distance without 
fatigue. This cannot be acquired by occa- 
sional efforts and walking long distances at 
irregular intervals ; such, instead of being be- 
neficial, is very hurtful. Thus we hear the 
irregular walker say, 1 feel much the worse, 
instead of the better, of the b ug walk 1 took 
this morning.’* Whereas, a man in the daily 
habit of walking six or tight miles a day, 
with intervals of rest, will not be knocked up 
when put to twenty or twenty-five miles on ser- 
vice. We ate taught to tutu out our toes in 
walking ; the American ImUans put down the 
fdot straight, walk lightly on the fore part of 
the foot, and make no noise with the heel, as 
those white men who walk clumsily do. Our 
soldiers are taught to keep the arms quiet in 
walking, whereas the Russians, with the fire- 
lock in the left hand, swing the right hand 
right across the body to help them on. 

Walking. — The highland kilt is w^ell adapt- 
ed for walking, as are the breeches of the 
Tyrolese, open at the knee. The long Al- 
pen stock is a wonderful help among hills, and 
gives a man a third leg as it were. The 
dress of the French Zouave is admirable. 
For daily practice, a mile a quarter of an 
hour will be found the best rate lor most men 
who would pretend to be walkers ; among the 
men of the day the walking powers were re- 
markable of General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde) an early riser, temperate and light of 
foot. 

Over exertion is most hurtful. — Some fine 
young men, though they have won a wager to 
march ten miles in two hours, equipped in 
heavy marching order, with firelock, belts, 
]>ack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, yet 
have injured their constitution thereby ; old 


gymnasts should not encourage these great 
trials of strength and endurance, as they 
injure instead of benefitting the athlete. 
Among the first pupils of the Rolands of Ed- 
inburgh, were the fine men, Leith and Horn, 
models of muscular development, and casts 
of whose limbs are preserved— both have 
long ceased to walk this fair earth, self-sacri- 
ficed from overtasking their strength. Hood’s 
strong man broke down attempting to lift the 
best bower anchor of the “Chesapeake.*' 

Dancing, — As an exhilarating exercise, 
should be encouraged in barrack rooms, and 
as an assistant to good walking. The sol- 
diers of the noble Black ntch had no objec- 
tion to a reel (lining a halt on an ordinary 
march, this, in fact, with the music of the 
pipes, sub Jove, had always a most enliven- 
ing eftect on the column. Singing (also of 
great importance to cultivate) usually ending 
the inarch, after the way-side dance. 

Running. — 'I he best runners are those who 
have power of limb, combined with good wind. 
In running, “ those magnificent savages,” the 
Kaffirs, excel, trotting over seventy niilcs a day 
on emergencies; their legs are like pillars. 
The late Colonel Mackenzie Frazer, a very 
powerful man, said that he ran across Scotland 
in one day ; this was accomplished at a part 
where it is seventy miles in breadth, in the 
North. The wind was behind him, and with 
his kilt on he went away before it, full sail, 
down a long valley. A tolerably thick sole 
may do for walking, but not for a runner. 
This was ascertained after an experience in. 
Africa, in running after wild beasts. In the 
woods of America, thelndian's mocassins have 
no soles at all, that is, the upper and sole are 
of one thickness, giving perfect freedom to the 
foot on the soft surface of grass, leaves, and 
vegetable mould Frequent practice over 100 
yards is best, and with the arms well trussed ; 
after that 1,000 yards, and before the steeple 
chase up hill is attempted, as a feat for ac- 
complished runners. Lieut. Machell, 1 4th 
regiment, won the Irish Champion’s belt, by 
running 1 50 yards in 17 seconds, at Cork, and 
200 yards in 23 seconds. But with this, as 
with other exercises, men “ rejoicing in their 
youth,” should not be provoked to attempt 
more than will do them good ; heart disease 
is oft-times the result of excessive running 
and rowing. 

Picking up Stones. — ^Topick up a hundred 
stones separately, and place them in a basket 
within the hour is a good practice in running, 
and should of course be begun slowly, pick- 
ing up the first fifty to get into wind, then 
taking the most distant stones is the trick.” 
This lately was done in 37^ minutes, though 
55 minutes is very fair 6| miles with the 
stooping. 
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A ^ticA raee^ though it is more properly 
jumping than running, always affords great 
amusement, and is a good linish for a compe- 
tition in manly exercises, 

Lewpmg. — The apparatus for leaping is 
very simple for soldiers’ competition ; two 
light posts driven into the grotind, and pierced 
with gimlet holes for pegs to support a cross 
bar ; by this, the high leap is practised wdth 
or without a run, and a good leaper can ma- 
nage, with a run, the height of his chin. The 
long leap with and without a run follows, and 
very good jumping with a run may btf reckon- 
ed at from 17 to 21 feet. 

The hop^ step ^ and jumpy is a favourite com- 
petition. The deep leap, or one from a height 
descending, is useful, and care should be taken 
not to alight on the heel, but on the toes, to 
avoid a jar to the system, 30 feet may be drop- 
ped with safety after some gradual practice. 
Vaulting over gates is a favo'irile amusement 
with active young men, also the leaping pole 
for clearing brooks, and going across country 
with greater facility. 

Putting y or throwing a shot, stone, or 
square weight, is much practised by artillery- 
men, as pitching the caber or young pine tree, 
is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is a good 
trial of strength if overstraining be avoid od. 
500ll)s. may be raised by many nun wiiliout 
difficulty, by standing over the body to be 
raised, introducing a stout stick into a rope 
surrounding the 5001b weight, stooping, then 
grasping the Stick with the hands before and 
behind, and then gradually rising. 

Climbing. — The thick mast, then poles and 
ropes, ladders hand over hand, &c., are 
strengthening exercises. Whilst exploring 
in the woods of New Brunswick some of the 
branchless trunks, were climbed, for the pur- 
pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
inside tho legs and under tlie feet, and at 
the extremity of them, next the heels, w^re 
spikes to stick into the wood like bear’s 
claws. Practice wdth the Eastern Toddy 
drawers apparatus would be useful. A sim- 
ple apparatus for climbing, &c., may be set 
up in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ladders usually found there ugaiust a gable, 
having a stout rope hanging from it, also a 
consisting of a bar of wood and a 
uailpla of ropes, swinging at the height of 
seven feet from the ground, for the usual 
eseretses of the gymnastic school on the ho- 
yis<mtal pole ; near the canteen, and for the 
amAOiiient of the men in barracks, skittles, 
the hiiie holes, and quoits should be arranged. 

body of troops be quanei^ 
cottvenleAtto water, it is of grept hnp(»tariee 
they should be taught to swim. BesideiB 'pro- 
'Wlbtkg healthy museuiar development, - and 
good spirits, swimming is of the highest uti- 


lity to a British soldier, especially moving, jas 
he does so often across the ocean to foreign 
stations, east, south and w'est, and liable to 
the chances of wrecks at sea and accidents 
in crossing rivers. Various swimming belts 
are recommended ; those to inflate have saved 
men’s lives, and have also lost them, for the 
substance of which they are made is perish- 
able, and the belt collapses sometimes, after 
being laid by. and will not hold air. It is 
true, Captain Bond, I4Lh Begimeut, and late 
12th Lancel-s, was saved by one of these air 
belts, after being four hours in the water, on 
the occasion of the fearful UTeck of the Bir- 
kenliead steamer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and seeing at first strong swimmers pass 
him, whom he afterwards came np with, mi- 
serably perishing from exhaustion and the 
sharks. 'J'lie only reliable belt we know of 
is composed of flat pieces of cork, nine inches 
long, four broad, and two thick, sewn into a 
stout belt, which, when folded together, qc- 
cupies little space in a carpet bag ; this is 
imperishable The angular hollow tin swim- 
mers lately pattented by an officer of the 
Royal Navy, are valuable. Where thm*c aie 
no safety belts on the occasion of a wreck, 
the expedient of empty and corked bottles, 
or U'^urils placed under the arms, and in- 
side a Jersey shirt, with a strap round the 
waist, may be resorted to. Many valuable lives 
arc yearly lost from ignorance of the simple 
principles of floating in salt water (naturally 
so sustaining for the human body); From the 
mere act of keeping the head up, the back 
hollowed, and the hands down, and moving 
them gently and horizontally under the sur- 
face, the body is supported upright in the 
water. For bold and powerful swimming, 
and diving fearlc.ssly into deep yvuter, prac- 
tice is required ; but two lessons are sbirie- 
times all that are necessary to set men going 
as swimmers, and as were practised formerly 
by the light company, 14th Regt., w^ho had a 
boat found them to exercise in rowdngand to 
learn swimming, thus:— -A six feet pole was 
rigged out horizontally from the stern of the 
boat ; at the end of the pole tvas an iron ring, 
a rope passed through this ; one end of the 
rope H as held by the instructor in the boat, at 
the other end of the rope was a girth, which 
supported the learning swimmer round the 
chest in the water till he was directed, with 
elevated head and concave spine, to strike 
quietly fbTtvard with his hands, and backwards 
frog like, with his legs, whilst an assistant 
rowed leisurely into water of any depth. It 
is of advantage, to have a floating platform, 
round the edge of which the teacher walks 
holding a string which passes roiind the 
learner^s chest 'and suppcrts him in his 
first essay. A acanty portion of raiment shbilld 
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be provided as the swimmer’s costnme, a^d 
canvas slippers are dso useful on pebbly 
shores. In India, rapid rivers are swam with 
a string of gourds round the waist, or under 
the arms. In Africa, by means of a wooden 
horse, that is, a lo;; or large branch of a 
tree, with a peg driven into it, to hold on by 
with one hand, whilst the other hand and 
feet propelled. 

CompetiiiQns , — Exercises being encourag- 
ed and promoted out of doors in fine wea- 
ther, an empty barrack-room or hut being 
set apart as a winter gymnasium, it is desi- 
rable to have, every few weeks, competi- 
tions to keep the practice alive, and make men 
as in the old border charters, “ strong for 
feichten,” instead of weak from strong drink. 
Competitions succeed best if a good deal be left 
to the men themselves, whilst moderate prizes 
from the gymnastic fund suffice. Three offi- 
cers may form a committee to get materials 
for the roped ring, and arrange preliminaries. 
To prevent delay between the games, the 
names of intending competitors should he 
collected the day before, and one game be 
rolled into another, and two or three hours, 


FABACEJE. Aeab. See Dalbergia. Le- 
guminosee. 

FACAS. Poet. Knives. 

FADUJAB, also HAJR-UL-BUCHER. 
Aeab. Bezoar. 

F JENICULUM PANMORIUM. See Con- 
fection of Black pepper. # 

FJETID Cassia See Cassia tora. 

FAGARA OCTANDRA. See Tacama- 
hac. 

FAGARA RHBTSA. Roxb. Syn.ofXan- 
thoxylon Rhetsa. — D. €• 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM, See 
Fagopyrum. 

FA HIAN, with HOEI-KING, and other 
Chinese pilgrims reached Yu- than or Khut* 
an, in A. D. 399-4Q0. 

FAIENCE. Fe. Delft. 

FAIRY HAIR. Eng. Syn. of Adiantum 
capillus Veneris. See Ferns. 

FALCO MELANOPTERUS. See Elanet. 

FALCONER, Dr. J. A Bengal Medical 
Officer, author of Account of fossil bones at 
Hurdwar in Bl. As. Trans, 1837, vol. vi. 
233: — On clastic sandstone, ibid, On; 

the geology of Ferim island, Gulf of Qant* 
hay in Lond. Geol. Trans. 1845, vol. i. 365 ; 
--Fauna Sivalensis, or the fossil fauna of the 
Sivalik hiUs, Cautley and Falconerf Lond. 
1846, folio, still unfiniBhed.---Z?»‘Rww/*s Index. 

FALCONlD.^. See Pan^cm. 

FALLS MAHi. Aeab. Pbes. also KHA*^ 
NAK-LL-kALB, Aeab. Nux vomica. 


FARINGI DATURA. 

at most, occupied by them. The Judges 
should be non-commissioned officers, and the 
whole conducted with strict impartiality, and 
in perfect good humour. 

Theatrical amneemente — are very well alsPt 
but sometimes they accustom men too much to 
plain clothes, and put notions of desertion into 
their heads, as we know was the case in €a^ 
nada; whereas manly exercises promote self- 
respect, and something in this way always in 
prospect, attaches men to their corps, and 
produces, generally, to a laudable pride in the. 
noble profession of arms.— Lf . Col. Sir J, E. 
Alexander^ on manly exercise for soldiers 
in United Service Magazine for Nov. 1858. 

EXIDIA AURICULA JUDJS. Fbibs. 
Jew's Ear Fungus. One of the Thallogens, of 
almost universal growth and used medicinally. 

EXILE TREE. Thevetia nerifolia. 

EXOGENS. See Chenopodiacese. 

EXOGYRA. See Pecten spondyloideum. 

EXOSTEMA. See Cinchona. 

EXPORTS. See Cotton manufactures from 
India and from Madras, of food Substances. 
See India, food plants, rice. 

EYDOUX. See Civet. 


FALSCHMEA. Rus. Barley. 

FJENUM. Lax. Hay. 

FAMINE. One occurred in India, in 
1833, and was described in As. Jl. new series, 
vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 26, 96, 98, 100, 146, 
167, 239, 273. Another at Lucknow, in 
September, where 50,000 persons perished 
of famine and cholera in a few days; at 
Hydrabad, Malwa, Bahawulpore, Indapore, 
and Oodipore, the whole crops were destroy- 
ed by locusts; in Cashmere 25,000 people 
perished. 

FANA. See Laquis. 

FAN AM. A coin of Madras, now uncur- 
rent. The correct value of one Company's 
rupee was 12 fanams 68*57 cash. Where 
much nicety was not required, the usual rate 
of. conversion was one fanam === 1 anna 3 pice. 

FAN PALM. Eng. Corypha umbraculi- 
fera. — Linn. 

FARBEROTHE. Oxb. Madder. 

FARIA, MANU^ Dx. Author of the 
History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
India by the Rortuguese ; written in Spanish, 
and translMed into English by John Stevens^ 
— Playfair* s Aden. 

FARID BUTI. Hikb. Syn. of Coceu-«* 
lus villoBus — D. C. 

FARINA. Eng. Lat. Sb. Flom. See 
Cocos or Eddoes, Flour, Meal. 

FARINE. Fr. It. Meal. 

FARINGI DATURA. Hind. Sjm. qf 
Argemone mexicana. 



FAES. 

FARINGI DATURA KA TEL. Hinp. 
Oil of Argfemone mexicaifai See Oil, Bru- 
madundu or Curaku oil. 

FAREOPOSi PoBT. oeFRAPOS. PoEt. 
Rags. 

. PARS. According to the Jehan Nnma, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Pars, was into the five circles or departments 
called Kurek, and named Istakhr, Darab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At pre- 
sent it consists of three principal parts, viz. 
1. Pars proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Lariatan 
near the Persian Oulf ; and 3. Behbehaii, or 
the country of the Khogilu, which represents 
the Kureh of Kobad. Behbehan is bounded 
on tbe north by the great belt of mountains 
which separate Irak Ajem from the southern 
provinces of Persia : the northern and north- 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its 
boundary to the south, Ram-Hormuz and the 
Ka^b country lie to the west, while Shulistan 
separates Behbehan on the east from the di- 
rect dependencies of Pars. On the east and 
south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by the 
Mamaseni tribe: on the north and north- 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the moun- 
tainous region to the north and north-east of 
the plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Kho- 
gilu tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and 
Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, together with 
the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come under 
the control of the governor of Behbehan. 
Pars ^ Pars or Farsistan, is the province of the 
kingdom of Persia, to which it gives its name. 
It lies between 27® 20’ and 31® 42’ N. lat., 
and 49® 20* and 54 E. long, being nearly 
square and about 220 miles in length and 
breadth. ' It has Kirman and LaMstan on the 
east ; the Persian Gulf oh the south, Khuzis- 
tan on the west, and Irak- Ajem on the north, 
with a superficies of about 44,335 geographi- 
cal square miles, or nearly one-third of France 
It has many rich and picturesque tracts, and 
is less desert than other parts of Persia. This 
province of Persia contains ike salt lakes of 
Bakhtegan (also called Niriz) and Dereach te, 
which are in the neighbourhood of Shiraz ; 
and there is a frejsh water lake in the ^lain of 
Zerdan. The principal streams are the Bend- 
amir or Araxes, which receives the Kur-ab or 
Gyinis, as it falls into lake Bakhtegan i and 
the Nabon, whose course is front Firozabad 
aouiihwaxd to the Persian Gulf. In this 
country nre also the higher parts bf the two 
branches of the Tab. Towards the north* (ac- 
cording t6Mr:Morier), Mader-i-Sulinianmarks 
the tomb of Cyrus (son of Oambyses) ; ind to 
the west are the ruins of Kizla JSafed, and, 
nearly in the centre, are those of the ancient 
capital, Persepolis. This territory represents 
eheient Persis; which was watered hf the 
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* 

Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, Agasis, Pelevar and 
Bagrad. Its cities were Gorn^ai Axima, Arbrea, 
and Artacaira ; be^i^S man jr ethers whose 
sites are unknown. ' Persepolis was the capi- 
tal in the time of Alexander : more anciently, 
the seat of the government was at Pasargada, 
-^Strabo lib. xv. p, 729, the Persagadis of 
Quintus Curtius — Lib. v. cap, vi., but as this 
historian speaks of the fortress of Persepolis, 
and the city of Persagadis (qu. Farsa— Gerd?) 
it is possible that the extensive ruins in the 
plain, near the former, may be the Pasargada 
of Pliny,— vi. cap. xkvi., Euphrates and 
Tigris ' Col, Chesiiey^ p. 210. 

FASCIOLARIA FILAMENTOSA. See 
Siphono stomata. 

FASCIOLARIA TRAPEZIUM. See 
Siphonostomata. 

FASLI OR HARVEST, ERA. The origin 
of this era derived from that of the Hijra, has 
been traced to the year of Akbar’s accession 
to the thrpne, or the 2nd Rabi-us-sahi A. H. 
963 (14 February 1556) when a solar year for 
financial and other civil transactions was en- 
grafted on the current lunar year of the Hijra 
or subseqiienty adjusted to the first year of 
Akbar’s reign.' In the Dekhan, however, the 
Fasli year, differs from the preceding being 
apparently in advance of them. The Fasli 
year of the Dekhan owes its origin to the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan, who after bringing his wars 
in Maharashtra to a close in 1636, endeavour- 
ed to settle the country, and introduce the re- 
venue system of Tudor Mul, the celebrated 
minister of Akbar, and thus naturally came 
the revenue or harvest year. It differs from 
th^ F'asli of Bengal by seven years, from the 
acceleration of the lunar year The year is or 
ought to be sidereal but tbe Madras Govern- 
ment have now fixed its commencement to the 
12th July and it is applied solely to revenue 
matters. The harvest years of northern India 
have their origin from the year of Akbar’s 
accession to the throne ; or the 2nd Rabi-us- 
sani A. H. 963 = 14th February 1556. A solar 
year, for financial and other civil transactions 
was then engrafted upon the current lunar 
year of the Hijra, or Stibsequently adjusted 
to the first year of Akbar’s reign, the object 
of that sovereign being merely to equalize 
the name or number of the year all over his 
vast empire, without interfering with the 
modes of subdivision practised in different 
localities, and from this spring the four exist- 
ing harvest years. "The Beng^^li san, the Vi- 
layati kan, and the Tkmil Fasli yedr, may be 
always considered identical with the Saks 
solar year, while the Fasli of the western pro- 
vinces, may^ in like manner be classed lyitk 
the luni-solar Samvat there current, Tke 
Hijra year, began on the 26th Novemjier 155^5, 
N. S. The concurrent Fasli 963, be^an 
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on the Ist of the lunar month (Aswina) 
which fell on. the 10th September 1555. Tim 
Vilayali year 963, on the 1st of the solar month 
Asan, whmh occurred on the 8th September 
1555, Blit the Bengafi san 963, began on the 
1st Baisakh falling within the same Hijra 
year, which was necessarily that of the 11th 
April 1556. The number 592 must be added 
to convert the two first eras into Christian ac- 
count, if less than four of these months have 
transpired, and 593 years, if more : also 593 
years for the first nine months of the Bengali 
san, and 594 for the rest. — PHusfp^s Antiqui- 
ties hy Thomas^ p, 170. 

FATSIZO, OR INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 83*^ 6. N. and long. 140'^ E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FAULKNER, ALEXANDER an offi- 
cer in the Civil Service of H. M. Government, 
at Bombay. Author of “ Commercial Dic- 
tionary,’* a work of great practical utility. 

FAYKNCE UNaCHTES PORZELLAN. 
Gkr Delft. 

FAZZEH. Arab. Silver. 

FEATHERS. The wings of a king fisher 
are imported into Burma from India through 
Aracan. 

FE^’HADURAS. Port. Locks. 

FELERHAHZ. Ger. Caoutchouc. 

FEDERN. pAi, also BETT-FEDERN. 
Ger, Feathers. 

FEDERMESSER. Ger. Penknives. 

FEIGEN. Ger. Figs. 

FEINES MEHL. Ger. Flour. 

FEL. Pers. Elephant. 

FELINA. See Felidse. 

FELIS CERVARIA. See Felid®, 

FELIS CRISTATA. A fossil tiger, thus 
named, was discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley in 
the Sewalik Hills. 

FELIS CATUS. See Felid®. Mammalia. 

FELIS JUBATA, The hunting Che€lta (or 
Hunting Leopard) is common, though not 
plentiful, throughout Southern India. Th'6y 
can be quite tamed, and handled with freedom. 
One let loose in the stables, played about 
with the dogs, and suffered itself to be tied 
up again without difficulty. — Mr, Blythes 
Report. See Felid®. Mammalia. 

FELIS LEO. See Felid®. Mammalia. 

FELIS MACROCELIS. SeeFelid^. Mam- 
malia. 

FELIS MANICULATA. See Felid®; 
Mammklial 

FELIS MELAS. See Felid®. Maihhialia. 

FELJS MINUTA. See Felid®; Mammalia. 

FELIS PARDUS. Seb Felid®. Maihmalik: 

FRLIS TIGRIS. See Felidm. Mkirimalia. 

FELLE. Gbb, See Skins. 

FENDUK OK PINDUK. GW ffisr. 

Pers. Hatel nut. 

FENJENGISHT. Arab, Vitex negnhdb. 


FICUS BENJAMINA. 

I FENNELFLOWER. Linn. Kigelk »a- 
i tiva. 

: FENOUIL. Fr. Fennel seed, 

FENUGREK. Fr. Fenugreek seed. 

FENUGREEK Trigonella f®num-gr®cum. 

FER. Fr. Iron. 

FER-BLANC. Fr. Tin. White iron. , 

FERINGI. Hind. Prrs. A terpi employ- 
ed by Mahomedaus of India to designate Eu- 
ropeans, It is used defogatorily, but ought 
bot to be so, being derived from Fe ring, Eu- 
rope; as Danai-i-Feiing o Dpwlat i Hind,-— 
The wisdom of , Europe and pomp of India- 

FEHINGI-DATtJRA. Duk. also PILA. 
Duk. Argemone mexicaiia.. 

FERISH. Hind, also FKRASH. Hind. 
also JHAO. Hind. Tamarix incUca. 

FEROCULUS. See Sorex. 

FEKONIA ELEPHANTUM. Wood 
Apple tree. 

Its Gum. 

Koth bel ka gontl. Hind. 

Valiam Pisin. Tam. 

FERONIA PELLUCID A. RotH. Syn. 
of .£gle marmelos. — W. and A. 

FERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means 
a tribe. It is probably from the Arabic Farq, 
separation, Farqah, a tribe or community. 

FERRARIA CROCEA. Sai.is. Rhebdk. 
Syn. of PardanthuS Chinensis. Rer. 

PERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Maba buxifolia. — Pen. 

FERRI SULPHAS, also PERRI VITRI- 
OLATUM, SAL-M ARTIS. Lax. Green cop- 
peras. Sulphate of Iron. 

FERRO. It. Rus. Iron. 

FERRUM. Lat. Iron. 

FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. Sulphate 
of Iron. . 

FERULA AMMONIFERA. See Eerula 
orien tails. 

FERULA ASSAFCETiDA. See Ferula 
asafoetida. 

FERULA GALBANIFERA. See Galba- 
num. 

FERULA SAGAPENUM. See Ferula 
persica. 

FESHUK, Arab, also USHEK. Abab. 
Gum ammoniac. i 

FESTUCA QUADRIDENTATA. See 
Qraminaceee. 

FEUERSTEIN. Gbk. Flints. ' 

FEUEKWERKE. G*b. FireWbrkii. 

EEUX D* ARTIFICE. Fk. Fireworks. 

FEVE DB LOUP. Fk. Syn. ofHedjsa- 
ruhi alhaji. , - 

FICI. It‘. Fijgs. 

FICUS. Lax, A fig. PiCl. LW lifts. 

Pl’CUS ACrtTATICA Kobn. Syn. of' fi- 
cus rubescens. Vahl. 

PIOUS’ BENJAMINA. See Fiw. 
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FISH. 


FICUS CARICA. See Ficus. 

FICUS CONGLOMERATA. Roxb- Syn. 
of Ficus cunia. — Bwh. 

FICUS ELA8TICA. See Caoutchouc, Fi- 
cus. 

FICUS GARICA. See Ficus. 

FICUS HETEROPHYLLA. Lam. Syn. 
of Ficus rubescens. — VahL 

FICUS INDICA. Roxb. Syn. of Ficus 
Bengalensis. — Linn. See Ficus. 

FICUS INDICA, is the Banyan tree. The 
Ala-maruih, Tam. Marri, Tel. Bar, Bat, 
Beno. The banyan is the largest and per- 
haps the most shady of all trees. 

FICUS INFFCTORIA. Willd. Syn. of 
Ficus venosa, Ait. 

PI CUS NITIDA. Chinese Banyan tree, 
A very handsome tree, a native of China ; but, 
common at Madras. 

FICUS RELIGIOSA. Poplar leaved fig 
tree, Arasa marum, Tam. Ravi, Ragi, Tel. 
Pipul, Hikd. Ashwuth, Benq. A large and 
handsome tree, commonly distributed over the 
country. It is frequently to be met with near 
pagodas, houses and other buildings. One at 
Gya, in South Bahar^ is said to have been 
planted by Buddha, and if so, is therefore more 
than 2300 years old. See Vegetables of South* 
ern India. 

FICUS rSIELA. Jovi or Pedda Jovi, 
Tel. A large and very handsome tree. It is 
generally planted by the road sides for the 
sake of its shade, and from its not sending 
down roots from the branches is, in so far, su- 
perior to either Ficus Indica (Banyan tree), 
or F. Benjamina^ the pendulous roots of 
which are often dangerous impediments on 
a road. 

FICUS TOXICARIA. See Ficus. 

FIELD CUCUMBER. Eng. Syn. of Cu- 
cumis utillissimus.— 

FIELEN. Ger. FILE. 

FIENO. It. Hay. 

PIGOS. Port. Figs. 

FIG TREE COUNTRY, also RED WOOD 
PIG TREE Eng. Syn. of Ficus racemosa. — 
Linn. 

PIGUES. Fr. Figs 

FIGWORTS, See Scrophulariaceae. 

FIKIS. Arab. Galls. 

PIL. Fr. Thread. Yarn, 

PILATO. It. Yarn. 

PILE. Eng. Dan. File. 

PILFIL-MUEH. Arab. Pepper root. 

PILFIL-I-DARAZ. Pebs. Pepper. Piper 
longum. 

FlLFIL-I-SlAH. Pebs. Black pepper. 

PILFIL-I-SURKH. Pees. ^ Cayenne 
pepper. Red Pepper. ‘ 

PILFIL* ACHM AR . A RAB. Cayenne 

pepper. 

FILFIL*UL-JIBBEL. Capparis sinaica. 


FILFIL-ASWAD. Black pepper, Piper 
nigrum, 

FILICES. See Capillairc. Ferns. 

FILIX MAS. See Nephrodium feHx. 
FINDUK. Arab. Pees. Hind, Corylus 
avellana. 

FINE TOOTHED CHERRY. Cerasus 
serrulata. 

FINUS FELLEUS. See Cocculus crispus. 
FIO. Poet. Thread Yarn. 

FIORE. It. Flour. 

FIRE CLAYS. See Clay. 
FIRKITUOAR.Hind ? Tabernsemontana. 
FISCH-ANGELN. Gee. Fish hooks. 
FISCH-KORMER. Ger. Cocculus Indicus. 
FISH. There is an import trade of fish into 
Ceylon, to the value of £15,000. Mr Bonetti 
cured fish by smoking them as they do her- 
rings in tiers, by damp rice straw. Semi-putres- 
cent fish in some shape or other is a charac- 
teristic article of diet among all the races from 
the mountains of Sylhet to the isles of the 
Archipelago. In the middle of the Irawadi, 
about thirty miles above the town of Tsengoo 
and opposite the small village of Thika-dan, 
Mr. Oldham mentions that on nearing the 
island, the head man in the boat called out 
iet-tet ! tet~tet ! saying he was calling the fish. 
On coming down to the boat again, Mr. Old- 
ham found it surrounded on both sides with 
about fifty large fish, some Aree or four feet 
long; a kind of blunt nosed, broad-mouthed 
dog fish. In one group which he studied 
more than others there were ten. These were 
at one side of the boat, half or nearly half, 
their bodies, protruded vertically from the 
water, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
boatmen were feeding them with some of the 
rice prepared for their own dinners, by throw- 
ing little pellets down the throats of the fish. 
Each fish, as he got something to eat, sunk, 
and having swallowed its portion came back 
to the boat side for more. The men con- 
tinued occasionally their cry of teUteUietX 
and putting their hands over the gunwale 
of the boat, stroked down the fish on the 
back precisely as they wouldjstrokea dog.This 
was kept up for nearly half an hour moving the 
boat slightly about, and invariably the fish 
came at call and were fed as before. The 
only effect whi^ the stroking down or pat- 
ting on the back seemed to have, was to cause 
them to gape still wider for their food. The 
fish are found in the deep pool formed at the 
back of the island, by the two currents meet- 
ing round its sides, and the PhoongyPs are 
in the habit of feeding them daily. It is re- 
garded by the Bxirmans as quite a sight, 
which the people come from great distances 
to see, as. ^ell as to visit the pagoda, which 
is very ancient and much venerated. During 
an annual march festival, it is not unusual 
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for the visitors to take the fish into their 
boats, and gild their backs with gold leaf, as ] 
they do in the ordinary way to Pagodas, and 
Mr. Oldham observed remains of the gilding 
visible on one of the fish. He wished to take 
one of the fish away, but refrained as the 
people seemed to regard the act as a sacrilege. 
— Mr^ Oldham, in Yule's Embassy. In va- 
rious parts of the world, fish can. be suffici- 
ently tamed to eat from the hand. > In 1834 , 
in the garden of a native gentleman in Cal- 
cutta, we found in a tank, numerous fish, 
said to be mullet, which eat parched rice out 
of the hand ; and in northern Germany we 
witnessed all ages of the community amusing 
themselves with feeding a number of large 
fish that eagerly crowded near to receive shares 
of the bread bestowed on them. Sir J. E. 
Tennant, discusses the various theories of 
that curious phenomenon, every where occur- 
ring after rains, in southern Asia, of fish 
found in fields, tanks, pends and marshes, 
in which they had not been known to exist 
while the drought lasted. Sir John Bowring 
notices it in his Phillipine islands, and Sir 
J. E. Tennant remarks that there are full 
grown fish in Ceylon, endowed with the sin- 
gular faculty of being able to migrate over 
land in search of water, and of burying them- 
selves in the mud, retaining their vitality until 
the return of the rainy season. During a 27 
years’ residence in India, we have repeatedly 
seen fish, up to a foot in length, caught in 
fields, and once even in our own garden, and 
have been familiar with the popular belief 
that fish bury themselves during droughts 
in the soft damp under-soils. But we have 
never heard of, nor seen, fish dug up in any 
of the agricultural or engineering operations 
so continuously going on. In the instances 
which have come under our own observation, 
the places where the people were busy catch- 1 
ing fish, were at levels lower than the sur- 
rounding country, and often in the line of the 
drainage of tanks, and it seemed evident that 
in a sudden fall of rain a tank or pond had 
overflowed and swept the fish down into the 
lower country. The popular theories are that 
they imbed themselves during droughts, 
or that the fish are accidently so imbedded 
from one dry season to another ; or that they 
fall in some water spout. Whatever be 
the explanation, people are indeed seen 
catching fish by hands, nets and baskets, im- 
mediat ‘'y after heavy rains and in a few days 
afterwards, busy with fishing rods and lines 
in parts of the country which for months pre- 
vious had been cracked and burnt up by the 
intensity of the heat. 

FISH, COCKLE. Eng. Cardium edule, 
FISHERIES OF BOMBAY. See Arts and 
Manufactures. 


FISHER ISLAND. A low Idvel island 
bounding the N. W. side of Malacca Road. — 
Horshurgh. 

I FISHER ISLAND, a group of 2 or 3 bar- 
I len rocks off the coast of Cochin China, lie to 
the N. E. of Tree Island, 

FISHING NETS, &c In the Archipelago, 
fish traps are made of basket-work, which are 
baited with small fry, and afterwards Sunk by 
means of stones, their position being indicat- 
ed by long bamboo fishing-buoys. These 
traps are left in the sea all night, and are 
raised in the morning for the purpose of tak- 
ing out the fish. — Ear p. 37. 

FISH LIVER OIL. See Oil. 

FISH MAWS. See Isinglass. 

FISH OILS OF INDIA. See Oil, Arts and 
Manufactures. 

FISH ROW. See Cyc. So. and Ea. Asia. 
FISH SOUNDS. See Isinglass. 

FIST ULAN A. See Tubicolidje. 

FITCH. See Leedes. 

FITCH, OK VETCH. See Tare. 
FLACOURTIACE.E. See Flacourtia sa- 
pida. 

FLACOURTIA. See Flacourtiacem. 
FLACOURTIA INERMIS. Lovi Lovi 
Singh. 

FLACOURTIANILE. See Flacourtiaccae, 
Hydnocarpus inebrians. 

FLACOURTIA SaPIDA. Paneola plum. 
FLALUS. Dianthus atrophyllus. 

FLAME or THE FOREST. Eng. Ixo- 
ra coccinea. — Linn. 

FLAMELL. Ger. Flannel. 
FLANNELLE. Fr. Flannel. 

FLATA LIMBATA. White flax of China, 
FLATUN. Ar. Pers. Plato. 

FLAX. Eng. Syn. of Linum usitatissi- 
mum. — Linn. 

FLAX OF BURMAH. See Sida hemp. 
FLAX PLANT. See Flax. 

FLAXSEED. See Linseed. 
FLEA-BANE, ASH COLORED. Eng. 

, Syn. of Vernonia cinerea Less. 

FLEDERMAUSER. See Cheiroptera. 
FLESH COLOURED TREFOIL. Trifo- 
; Hum incarnatum. 

, FLEUR DE FARINE. Fr. Flour. 

FLEUR DE MUSCADE. Fr. Mace. 

' FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. See Cedar. 

! FLIOR, Rus. Crape, 

i FLITTERGOLD. Ger. Orsidue. 

FLITTER-MICE. See Cheiroptera. 

; FLOHR. Ger. Cra^. 

\ FLOODS are frequent in India. Dr* Ruiat 

• gave an account of that of 1849 in Edin. Phil. 
5 ; Bl. As. Trans. 1851, The Ganges 

once rose 45 feet above the dsual level ;^ S'vi^pt 
, away Burree Bund, and laid a town four 
I feet under water, and an account of it ap- 
peared in the Agra Ukhbar, August 30,1839 ; 
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As. Jl. 1839, and a description of that at 
Agra in the As. Jl. 1 8S8. . Inundations at 
Hussingabad were mentioned in As. Jl. April 
1839. In 1841 the Indus seemed to have 
been for some time ponded back, when a ter- 
rific flood swept over Attock, and all the 
country around. Dr. Falconer gave an ac- 
cQunt of it in Bl. As. Trans. 1843, vol. x , 
and Dr. Jameson, Ibid, vol. xii. A hill was 
supposed to have been tumbled into it by an 
earthquake so high up as never to have been 
heard of ; but, it was subsequently known to 
have occurred from the giving way of a gla- 
cier: the body of a woman dressed in sheep- 
skins was thrown ashore at Attock, and sup- 
posed to be a Thibetan : 1 0,000 lives were said 
to have been lost. — As. Jl. 1841, vol. xxxv. 
196, 264. Captain. Abbott gave an account 
of it from lips of Natives in the Bl. As. Trans, 
1841, vol. X. 230. From hundreds of villages 
and towns including Khyrabad and Attock, 
thousands of human beings and cattle were 
swept away. In the Hazara country, artillery 
guns with many hundreds of infantry and ca- 
valry were lost, a whole camp, with troops and 
followers were carried down the river. One 
occurred in the delta of Ganges in October 8, 
1831 when 50,000 lives were lost : near Bala- 
8ore- 17,474 people drowned; in 1832-2,000 
in the same neighbourhood. — As. Ji. 1833, 
vol. xiii. A Flood occurred at Coringa, De- 
cember 1839. A hurricane seawave or wave 
caused by an earthquake rose 8 feet above 
the level of Coringa village ; the inundation 
covered 30 miles of country and above 7,000 
people were drowned ; £100,000 worth of 
property destroyed on shore ; at sea 70 ves- 
sels were lost, with about 700 lives. In Chi- 
na, near Canton, 18,000 were drowned, Nov. 
1833.— Ibid, 1834, vol. xiv. 259. On the 
Taptee, at Surat, in August 6, 1837; 500 
houses were said to have been destroyed, the 
loss estimated at betwixt thirty and forty lakhs 
of Rupees (£300,000 to £400,000); and a lakh 
and a half (£15,000) was subscribed at Bom- 
bay to supply the sufferers with grain. Floods 
occurred on the coast of Canara, Malabar, in 
August 1818. Edyein Lond. As. Trans. 1835, 
vol. ii. 342. — Dr. Buist^s Catalogue. See 
Glaciebs, 

FLOR. Sf. Flour. 

FLOR DE FARINE. Post. Flour. 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, 
an extensive Island, 201 miles long from E. 
to W. and from 42 to 45 miles broad. -—Aforj- 
hutgh. 

FLORES DE CASSIA. Port. Cassia 
buds, 

FLORES STRAIT, is bounded on its west 
aide by the eastern part of the island of Flo- 
Tes, and on the east side by the island of Sa* 
jlor and Adenara or SabraoD.*-^Arors6t/ry4. 


FLORIEEN OB FLORICAN— ? the name 
by which several species of game birds of 
the genus Otis^ are known to sportsmen in 
India. See Floyerkin. 

FLOS LAURl CASSIA. See Cassia buds. 
FLOS REGINJE. Ristz. Syn. of Lager- 
treemia reginse. — Roxh. 

FLOWERY CASSIA. Cassia florida. 
FLOYERKIN-.> Floriken. e. 
FLAX-STRAW PAPER.— Mr. Hough- 
ton’s patent process for converting crude 
vegetable matter into paper maker’s pulp 
seems likely to supplement the use of rags. 
This process comprises only a single operation 
— that of digesting the vegetable substance 
in caustic alkali at the temperature of 378® 
F., by which means the fibres are separated 
from each other, all other kinds of matter be- 
ing completely dissolved away from around 
and between them. Any dry vegetable sub- 
stance which is rich in fibre, such as wood- 
shavings, may be thus treated ; but what the 
patentee prefers is inferior flax-straw, costing 
50s. a ton, or better still, waste flax, the re- 
fuse of the scutching-mills, which may be 
had at a mere nominal price, for the custom 
is to burn it as totally useless. About two 
tons and a half of this material yield one ton 
paper. A sample of it rod act d by Mr. 
Houghton’s process to a pulp, technically 
called “ half stuff,'’ was identical in chai> 
acter with that produced from the best linen 
rags costing £30 a ton in the bale, and £10 
a ton for converting into half-stuff*. The work- 
ing of Mr. Houghton’s process is very inex- 
pensive, the principal item of cost being the 
caustic alkali, only 10 per cent; of which is 
lost on each boiling, the remainder being as 
serviceable as ever for subsequent opera«- 
tions. See paper. 

FLY- CATCHERS. See Muscicapidae. 

FLYING CATS. See Galeopithecus. 

FLYI NG FISH. The usual length of this 
fish is from ten to twelve inches, but at the 
Island of St. Helena they are captured from 
fifteen to twenty inches long, are used there, 
as in the West Indies, for food, being 
of very sweet and delicate flavour. This 
species is named the Solitary Flying-fish; 
{Exocetm soUtarius) from not being seen in 
large flocks like the others ; and it appears to 
have other 8]^ecific differences. When watfeh* 
ing these fishes closely, as they passed und4ir 
the stem of the ship, Dr. Bennet remarked that 
the extension of both the pectoral and vetitral 
fins was effected with an audible rustling noise; 
and only a vibratory motion was perceptible 
afterwards ; nor was there any expansion and 
contraction of those organs during flight, after 
the fii>t effort. Had there been any percus- 
sion of the pectoral fins, it would have been 
distinctly visible owing to the proximity of tlie 
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fish ; indeed, to produce percussion of the 
fins, it would be requisite to have an elaborate 
muscular apparatus ; and as on dissection 
such is not found, the theory of that action 
of the fins may be considered unsupported by 
facts. It was also remarked that the fish, 
when keeping ina directline of flight, proceed- 
ed for a great distance ; but when this was 
deviated from, and it turned round (which 
action was apparently performed by the tail, 
not by the pectoral fins,) it only proceeded 
about the length of a yard and dropped into 
ihe water. The greatest length of time he has 
seen them fly has been thirty-two seconds, and 
their longest flight from 200 to 250 yards. The 
Flying-fish has a steady flight, resembling 
that of some birds ; but when pursued by ene- 
mies, or frightened by the passage of a ship 
through the ^vatcr, it loses this graceful style 
of volitation, its flight becomes hurried, irre- 
gular, stiff and awkward — a kind of scramb- 
ling pace, and it frequently drops into the water 
and again renews its flight in the same un- 
steady manner. Wiien a large shoal of them 
emerged at the same time from the sea, it was 
perceived that some of them dropped immedi- 
ately, others passed over a distance of twenty 
yards and fell, while the rest continued a 
steady flight of 170 to 200 yards and passed 
out of sight. Their long pectoral fins or wings 
have the ra)*8 united by a fine delicate mem- 
brane, flexible and transparent ; the colour of 
this membrane, varies ; and some have the 
ventral fins so large as to appear to have four 
winas. — Gatherings of a Naturalist in Austra- 
lasia By G. Bennett^ M. D. — See Dactylop- 
terus. 


FLYING FOXES. See Galeopithecus. 
FLYING GURNARD, See Dactylopterus. 
FLYING LEMURS See Galeopithecus. 
FOELY. Dxrr. FOELIE. Dut. MUSC. 
ATBLOOM. Dut. Mace. 

FO^NICULUM VULGARE. See Vege- 
thbleH of Southern India. 


FO-HI, the Great, Brilliant (Tai Hao), in 
Chinese mythological history, a king who 
cultivated astronomy and religion. 

FOIN. Fe. Hay. 

FOLIA MALABATHRI. Cinnamomum 
nitidum. 


FOOD. 

Adhar. Saks. 
Bhojnam. Tsl. 
Choram. Tam. 


Taam. Aeab. Pjbbs. 
Razaq. Pees. 
Khurak. Pees. 
Ukl-o-Taam. PEits. 


FOpT UL, Aeab. Pees. Betel-nut, 
FOb-TOO, one of the Chusan Archipelago,, 
an island 3 miles long and 1 mile broad, 
FORDONIA. See Hydridae. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. Quamoclit vulgaris. 
FORMAGQIb also CACIO. It. Cheese. 
FORMICA SMARAGDINA. Fab. Dimi- 
ya, Singh. The Large red ant. 


FORMOSA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 

FORMOSA OE PAHAN ISLAND, called 
also Ty-oan, is about 210 miles in length from 
N. N. E. to S. S. W. with high land in the 
interior, but low towards the sea. 

EORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. Edg*' 
worthia chrysantha. 

FOSSIL COPAL. See Copal. 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- 
ern Asia, all along the sea bord where they 
are tertiary : west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly ; west of Hyderabad ; north of 
Nagpore; in the valley of Jhe Nerbudda, in 
all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. See SiMiADiE : Lignite. Ele- 
BHANT. Feus. Of those found in Burmah 
by Mr. Oldham, during his companionship 
with the Embassy, he notes the following :• 


Sped- 

Jatvs and Teeth. mens. 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth,. 2 

Rhinoceros tooth, I 

Tapir ? lower jaw I 

Deer, 1 

Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 

cranium, 1 

Ga vial fragments 

Bones. 

Pachydermata, 35 

Ruminants, 10 

Crocodile,. 24 

Tortoise, 21 

large, 17 

Undistinguished, 16 


— Oldham in Yulds Embassy^ p. 343. 

FOSSIL SIMIADiE. See Simiad®. 

FOSSIL WOOD. See Lignite. 
FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 
Falc, in Kashmir, forms whole tracls of low 
jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which Mr. 
Vigne made a flute. He tells us that this, in 
Kashmir, called Chob-i-pau, grows also in La- 
dak. In general form it resembled a ground ash 
or gigantic hazel, ten or twelve feet high with 
branches about 2^ inches in diameter and its 
fruit in clusters of small nuts. Wood very 
hard, resembling, but darker than, box. 
Messrs. Rudall and Rose formed the portion 
brought to England by Mr. Vigne, into a 
finely toned flute. It makes excellent tent 
pegs. It is very common in the straths and 
mountain aides at the western end of Kash- 
mir, and grows at elevations from 4,400 to 
5,500 feet. 

FOULAD. Guz Hind. Pees. Steel. 

FOURCKOYA GIGANTEA Vent. Si- 
me Kathale. Tam. 

FOX. See Canis. 

FOX GRAPE. Solannm nigrum. 



FROMENT. 

FOXY HORSE-SHOE BAT. See Cheirop- 

^‘'fBAGARIA CHILEN8IS. See Straw- 

''*FRAGAUIA COLLINA. See’Strawbe^. 
FRAGARIA GRANDIFLORA. See 

^'fRAGARIA MAJAUFEA. See Straw- 

^^^AGARIA VESICA. See Strawberty. 
FRAGARIA VlRGlNIANA. See Straw- 

^ T^AGRANT K.3EMPFERIA. Koempfe- 

ria rotunda. ^ j 

FRAORANT MORINDA. See Mormda. 
fragrant PERGULARIA. Pergulana 

“"toa appendicdlata. s,» 

Francoa. ^ „ r- 

VRANCOACKjE. See Francoa. 
FRANCmiNUS PONTICERIANUS. See 

FlSklNCENSE TREE. Eng. Syn. 

of Boswellia thurifera. - t r w 

FRASER. James. Authot of Life of Na- 
A\x Shah,— bond. Journal of a tour in the 
Himalayas, and sources of the Jumna and 
GanKe8.-Galoutta 1820. Sources of the 
Jumna and Bagiruthee river.— As. Res. yol. 
viii 172 Tour in the Himalaya mountains. 
_-Lond.'l820.— Dr. Buist's Catalogue. 

FRASHBEAN. Anglo-Hind ? Phase- 

olus nanup. „ n/r* a. 

FRaUEN MURZE. Gbb. Mint. 
VRAXINUS. See Dyes. 

FRAZERA CAROLINENSIS. See Coc- 

*''fRAZErTwALTBR 1. See Gentianace®. 
FREGILOS. See Corvid®. 

FRRGILUS ENCA. See Corvid®. 
FRENCH. This language is spoken in 
India, by the emplo)fes in the French posses- 
sions of Pondicherry. Karikal Md Mahe. , 
FRENCH MARYGOLD. Tagetes patula. 
FRIDMUL BUTI. Hind. Per. Menis- 

P*Fr\gSe‘S:E, orILE AUX FREGA- 
TES the most easterly of the Seychelles, m 
lat. 4“ 32’ S. long. 56® 1’ E._ _ 

fringed chameleon. Chammleo 

^'^FiaNGILLID-®. See Coccothrauste^ 
FRITILLARIA IMPBRIALIS. See Fri- 

^’^fToGS. Dr. Forsyth mentiDns having 

seen boiled frogs in a Burhiese bazar, exposed 

for sale, among other articles of food. F® - 
tune mentions their use in China, but the 
species used for food : does , not occur in 

FHOMAGE. Fb. Cheese. . . 

FROMKNT: BLED : BLEJ. Fr. Wheat. 


FU-SANG. 


FRUIT OF A TREE. 


Samar,...* 

Auab. 

Thamar, .. 



Bbno. 


Burm. 


. Can. 


Chin. 

Phal, 

Duk. 

Fhftl, 

Guz. Hinu. 


** FRUITS, and seeds dried and used asFCod, 
in India. See Fruits. 

FRUMENTUM. Lat. Com. 

FRUTA DEBUNO— ? Capers. 

FUCHSIA HYBRIDA. See Fuchsia. 
FUCUS AMYLACEUS. Ceylon moss. See 
Edible sea-weed. Gracillaria tenax. Sphmro- 
coccus. „ 

FUCUS SACCHARINES. SeeFucus._ 
FUCUS TENAX. Syn. of Gracillaria 
spinosa. 

FUH. Ahab. Madder. 

FUHM-C;HOBI. AiiABa? Charcoal. 
FULICA ATRA. See Rallidae. 
FULLJAMES, Capt. He wrote an account 
of the island of Perim in the Bom. As. Trans, 
vol. i. 18. Visit to the Rajpeepla hills, and 
account of the Cornelian mines in Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. i. 8. A report on the floods of 
the Taptee at Surat in 1837.— Ibid, vol. vii. 
352. An account of borings and strata pass- 
ing through the Gogo in the Bl. As. Trans. 
1837; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, vol. i. 25. 
An account of a singular hollow near Ahme- 
dabad, called the Boke, supposed volcanic, in 
the Bom. Geo. Trans, vol. vii. 164, and wrote 
on the present and former state of the Runn of 
Cutch ibid, vol. viii.— i9r. Buist's Catahgu$. 
FULSA. Hind. Tam. See Grewia Asiatica. 
FULWA Mahe.or PHULWARA. Hind. 
Bassia butyracea. 

FUMARIACEiE. See Corydalis. 
FUMETERRE. Fr. Fumitory. 

FUNIAT. Hind. Quercus annulata. 
FUNIS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cordifo- 
lius. 

FUNIS UNCATUS. See Gambier. 
FUNNUS. Mar. Syn. of Artocarpus in- 
tegrifolia. 

FURAS. Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 
FURFIUN also AKAL-NAFZAH, aho 
GHOLAK KALA. Arab. Euphorbium. 

FURROHUR PIN JASAN. Furohur 
amongst the Parsees, means “ soul or spirit,*’ 
and this day is one set apart by the people of 
this religion for the performance of the cere- 
monies of the dead . — The Parsees, 

FURRUD. Hind. Syn. of Erythrina 

Indica. — Lam. , i. ^ t ' 

FU-SANG. M. de Guignes, in his Recher- 
ches sur les navigatidns dee Chipois, du Cote 
de 1* Ameri(|ue, states that under this name, 
America is accurately described in a Chinese 
work of the 5th Century as a land in the far 
East. 


Fal, Mahb. 

Malay. 

Malnal. 

Phal, alio Bar. 

^ also Mewa,... Fbrs. 

Sans. 

KaiaorPallam, Tam. 
Pandu, also 
Kaia Tbl. ’ 



a ADI JANUMt. 


OALAGA. 


rUSLIUN. Ob££K. Piantago ispaghula. FUSTEIN. But. Fuitiah* 

Spogel seed. FUSTIC. See Dyes. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian. FUTAlNE. Fa. Fustian. 

FUSTAN. Sf. Fustian. 

6 . 

GAB. Hind. Beno. — ? Syn. of Dio*«pyrus i G.^DIMI DONDA PEMDALAM. Tel. 
glu'inosa Syu. of Kmbroypteris glutinifera. I also NILUVA PENDaLAM. Tel. Dios* 
-^Roxh. coien nl ttn. — Linn. 

GAB. Hind. Beng. Diospyros. Ombryop- GaDI SUGANDHI. Tel. Hemides* 
teris species. mu-^ indi ii. — H Brown* 

GABA Tkl Desnioflium collinuin. — GAD US. L\t. Codu«. 

WaU. W* /c.— latif'*lium. — W. GaGAT. Gkk. also GAGATA. GrN* 
uud A. HeflysHiuin colliiiurn. — Roxb. also LUSTIIINO. It. also GAGUS. Let. 

GaBBU NELLI. Tel. Preinna longifo- Jet. 

YiH*--Roxh. GAGY, in about lat. 0 ° 25' S. in the Gil* 

GAB, also GAD, also GONDOHI. Hind, lolo passage, is an island of conMderable ex- 
Cur ilia herratH. tent and moderately elevated. — IJorshuryh. 

GACCH A CHETTU. GuiUnflina bonduc. | GAHALAYA, an outcast predatory race, 
— Linn, W. and A* Csesalpina bonduc. — j near Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execu- 
Roxb I tioners in the times of the Kandyan Kings 

GACH-MIRICH. Beno. Syn. of Capsi- ■ and once were thieves — Tunnant. 
cum annuum. — Linn. 1 GAHUN. HiND. Wheat. Triticum aatl- 

GADANG. Jay. Musa Puradisaica. vum. 

Planuin. GAHRU. Malay, also GAHRU KAYA. 

GAD A PURNA. Beng. Syn. of Boer- Malay and Japan Syn. of Agallocha wood- 
haavia procumhens. Eagle wood. 

GADDa. Tel. An edible root. GAEKWAR The Gaokwar family, now 

GADDAGUHU Scuitiaindica. — Brony. reitninjx at Brtro la, in Gujerat, sprung in 
GADDA KANDA. Tel. Coloeasiaescu- 1720, fruin DAinnaji Gaekwar (Shoi'Kher 
leiitr*.— .VcAo//. Calla cHlypirata. — Roxb. Bahadur) an officer under Klnndi Hho Hoi* 

GADDA NELLI. Tel also Budu maru. Uht, aorl they ruled till 'he tresty wi Ji the 
Tel* Celtis (Sponia) orientalis. — Linn. British G.rv-rn merit in 1802. — Thomas' Prin- 

GaDDA PiSINIKE. Tel. also DHA- sep's ArUirjuilies, p. wwii 
TaKI KUSUMAMU. Tel. Grisleatomen- GaJA. Sans. Tel. An elephant. 
los-A— Roxb GflJ ' ClllNNI. Tfci.. ul.o DANTI 

GADDA PUTIKE. Tki.. hIho BANDI CHET TU. Tbi.. Celastruu moniana. — Roxb. 
MURUGUDU. Tel. Getonia floribunda. — GAJ.ANGI. Tel. Patidanus odoratissl- 

Roxh miiH. — Linn 

GADDI, in Hinduism, the pillow or seat GAJA NIMMA. Tel. var. of CilrUi 
of the primitive teacher, the spiritual throne. beTvjami>i. 

A Gaddi, literally, a Cushion, is placed un OAJAPATI, an ancient dyuHsty in Orisaa. 

a rich carpet on the ground and forms the GAJA PIP PALI. Tel Scindsp-^us of- 

Hindoo throne. To be raised to or seated ficiriHl s iSvhutt, Pothux officinalis. — Roxb, 
on the Gadii is equivalent to being raised to G.*;JA PUSHPAMU. Tel. A species of 
the throne. M**«nn 

GADllAPURNA. Beng. Boerhaavia OAJI Tel. Also DHaTAKI KUSUM* 
diandria AMU. Tel, Gn^lea tntn**ntu>-a. — Roxb. 

GADHINA. Beng. Allium ascalonicum. ' GAJJARa GADDALU. Tel. var. of 

^Roxb. , D«'i<-uh enrota. — Linn. 

GADI BUNT. Beng, Syn. of Trianthema | GAJU-BAM, Hind. Syn. of Anisomelee 
decandra. — Linn M»l b^rica. 

GADI CHUKKUDU KAYA. Tel. Rhyn* GAJU CHETTU. Tel. Solanum rub- 
chosa medicaginea. — D, C* W, A, Dolichos rum. — Mill. 
medicagmea. — Roxb. j GAJU GUM. See Dyes. 

GADIDjE. See Clupeidse GAJUR Duk. and Hind. Daucus caro- 

GADIDE GADAPORA. Tel. Aristolo- ta. 
chia bracteata.— GAL. Pebsian. Panicum Italicum. 

GADUANUMU. Tbl. Sorghum cernu* GALAGA. Tel. Tephrosia racemoaa.^ 
um.— Willd. Andropogon cernuum.«-*JSoa;5. W. and A . — Robinia raccmosa^^Bobiiua ga- 
1*270. A. laxua.’— 1*271. : laga,-— 7. Jlf. 
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OAliLE. 

GALAGARA. Tel. Eclipta prostrata. — i 
lloxh, 

GALANQA. Enq. Fb. See Dracaena. 
Galangal. Kaempferia. 

GALANGA KiEMPFERIA. Syn. of 
Kaempferia galanga. 

GaLANGAL. See Galangal. Hedychium 
epicatum. 

GALANGA ALBA. See Galangal. 

GALANGA Humph. Syn. of 

Alpinia galanga. Bee Galangal. ^ 

GALBANO. It. Galbanuin. 

GALBaNUiM. Eng. Fb. Lat. Galba- 
num. 

GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Eng. Fb. 
Lat. Galbanurn. See Ferula ferulago. Gal- 
ban um. 

GALEDUPA INDICA. Lam. Roxb. Syn. 
of Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. See 
Qaledupa arborea, 

GALE EM. An alsoZuli. Arab. Carpets. 

GALEGA COLONILA. Ham. Syn. of 
Tephrosia purpurea Pees. 

GALEGA CiERULIA Rottl. Syn. of 
Tephrosia purpurea Pees. 

GALEGA LAN CEiEFOLIA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Tephrosia purpurea Pers. 

GALEGA PURPUREA. Lam. Roxb. 
Syn. of Tephrosia purpurea. — 

GALEOPITHECID^ See Galeoplthecus. 

GALEOPITHECUS PHILIPPINENIS. 
See Galeoplthecus. Pleuroptra. 

GALEOPITHECUS RUFUS. See Galeo- 
pithecus. 

GALEOPITHECUS TEMMINCKII. See 
Galeoplthecus. Pleuroptra. ’ 

GALEOPITHECUS TERNATENSIS. See 
Galeoplthecus. 

GALEOPITHECUS VARIEGATUS. See 
Galeopithecus. 

GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS. See Ga- 
leopithecus. 

GALETTA. It. Biscuits. 

GALGALA. See Citrus galgala. 

GALGANT. Ger. Galangal. 

GALHAS. PoBT. G..118. 

GALICHAKKA. Tel. Smilax China. 
— Zftwn. 

OALIJERU. Tel. Trianthema decan- 
drum — Linn, Roxb. 

GALIUM VERUM, Galiacefie 

GALLA, It. See Galls. 

GALLA DI LEVANTE. It. Cocculus 
Indicus. 

GALL^. Lat. Galls. 

GALLA PFEL. Geb. Galls. 

GALLE, a town in Ceylon supposed be 
the Tershish to which the Pbcetiician mari- 
resorted. OphtriS supposed to be the pre- 
mni Malacca^ the Aurea .Chersone6u;s of the 
.later Greek Geographers.-^ 


GANDHARVA. 

GALLINULA. See Rallidae. 

GALLINULA CHLOllOPUS. See lUl- 
lidre. 

GALL-NUT OAK. See Quercus irifec- 
loriu. 

GALL-OAK. See Galls. 

GALLS. See Dye.s. 

GALL STi.)NES. See Gao-loclian. 

GALLUS. See Cock. Plurfeianidee. , 

GALLUS^ENEUS. See Piianianidae. 

GALLUS HANKIVA. See Phasianid« 

GALLUS GIGANTEUS. See Phasianidae. 

GALLUS SONNERATII. Sec Phasianid^ 

GAL 1 /WO RTS. See Myricacese, 

GALTIGUL. Calotropis procera. 

GALUCHl. Tel. Tinospora cordifolia — 
Miers. 

GAMAL. Ar. Heb. Camel. Bee Camelus. 

GAM BE East Celebes. Boehmeria 
nivea, China grass. 

GAMBIEli. Anglo-Malay Bee Dyes 
Catechu, Ciilcli, Terra japonica. Unkoodoo. 

GAMIUNG. Jav, Manna. 

GAMBIR. Mal. Catechu. See Gambler. 

GAMBOGE OF MYSORE, is the exudation 
of Garcinia pictoria. See Clusiaceae. Re- 
sins. 

GAMBOGE-TREE. See Hebradendxon 
gambogioides. Dyes. 

GAMBOGIA GUTTA Syn. of Hebraden- 
dron gambogioides. See Gamboge. 

GaMCHAS. See Cotton manufactures. 

GAMELIN- ? See Civet. 

G\MEN. The largest of several islands 
on the north side of Dampier Strait. — Hors- 
burgh, 

GAMMIRIS. CvNGH. Piper nigrum. 

GAN- AB A. Cyngh. Mustard Seed. 

GAN AG A. Tel. Qaledupa Indica. 

GANAPATI OB KATAKEIA. An an- 
cient dynasty in Warungulonce the capital 
of a great part of the Northern Circars. 

GANAPATYAS. A limited Hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Ganapati, or of his 
forms Baktratunda or Dhundhi rnj. 

GANCHICA. Sans. Vinegar. 

GAN DA, in Indian currency, the hun- 
dredth part of an anna. 

GANDAQA MARA. Can. Sintiilum 
album. 

GANDAKA RASA, Cyng. Sulphuric 

Aci'f. 

G AND All. Hind.Svu. of A'ldropogon 
iniiricauis. 

GAN DHAKA. Sans. Sulphur. 

GAND’HAP’HALl. Tel. Muhelia cham- 
paca. — Linn. 

GANDHARASAMU. Tel. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. — Nets, 

GANDHAIU DUMPA. Tel. Spfccica 
of Crinum. — Linn, 

GANDHARVA. See MahadeTB. 
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UAIWTA. 


GANDFUNA. * Allium ascalonic am 

— lloxb. 

GANDHUL also RUNGHUN, also 
JILPAI. Hind. Ixora parviflora. 

GANDU GANNEliU. Tjel. Alstonia 
venenata. — 22. Broiim, 

GANESA, is the Hindu god of prudence 
and policy : he is the reputed eldest son of 
Siva and Parvati, and is represented as a 
short fat red colored man with a large belly 
and the head of an Elephant, an emblem of 
sagacity ; He is frequently attended by a rat, 
sometimes riding on one, the conduct of that 
animal being esteemed by the Hindus as pecu- 
liarly marked by wisdtmi and foresight : he has 
generally four hands, but sometimes six or 
eight, or only two. He is invoked by Hindus, 
of all sects, in the outset of any business : if 
they build a house, an image of Ganesa is pre- 
viously propitiated, and set up on or near the 
spot: if they write a book, Ganesa is saluted 
at its commencement, as he is also at the top 
of a letter : beiz inning a journey, Ganesa is 
implored to protect them, and, for the accom- 
modation of travellers, his image is occasional- 
ly seen on the road-side, especially where two 
roads cross; but sometimes it is little else than 
a stone, rudely chiselled into something like 
an elephant’s head, with oil an,d red ochre 
daubed over it, decorated, perhaps, with a 
chaplet of flowers by some pious neighbour 
or traveller. It is common to see a figure of 
tlic god of prudence in or over bankers’ and 
other .sbop.s : and, upon the whole, there is 
pei fiap.s no deity of the Hindu Pantheon so 
often seen and addressed. — Moor^ s Fatitheon, 
pi Idy. When he has four arms, in one 
iiaiid he holds the ankas or hook for guiding 
the elephant, in another a ckank or shidl, in the 
ihisd a conical ball, and in the fourth a cup 
with small rakes, with which be is supposed to 
feed himMelf. He is sitting on the lotus. Images 
of him are made and set up with those of Dur- 
gtt, in the festivals of that goddess in Calcutta. 
In an invocation to a superior deity, asalutation 
is usually made to him ; and his image is fre- 
quently seen placed as a propitiation, over 
doors of houses and shops, to insure success 
to the temporal concerns of their owners. 
Siddhi and Buddhi (knowledge and under- 
standing) are rcpiesrnfed us the two wives of 
Ganesa. Ttiere are not many temples dedi- 
cated to Ganesa; but hi.s images are frequent- 
ly discovered set up with those of the other 
deities. Ganesa has several names : among 
which live L‘imb »duru, tlie long-bellied ; 
Etiu Uuulu, one-toiuheil ; G.ijanumii, ele- 
pbani- faced ; Gunnis ; Gannupati ; Polly- 
ar, &c. Sen. — Co/e, Myth. Hhid^ p. 106. 
There ire five gr<md divisions of Hindua who 
exclusively worship a single divinity, uoillqg 
in its person all the attributes cf Brahm him- 


aelf : one of these divinities ia Ganesa, and 
the sectaries who thus worship him are call- 
ed Gan^patyas. Oanapati, in oonveraatioHy 
more correctly spelled Qanpati, is the name 
commonly given to this deity about Poona, 
Bombay, and places on the western side of 
India. — Mooi\ p. 1 73. 

GANG A, in Hindu Mythology, the river 
goddess, which we term Ganges, and the 
source of which the Saivas place in Siva’s hair; 
whence, in graceful flow, she 

^ ^ * sprung radiant 

And, descending, graced the cavorna of the west. 

1‘he Vaishnavas assert that it flowed out 
of Vaikontha, from the foot of Vishnu : and, 
descending upon Katlsa^ fell on the head of 
Siva, who shook some drops (Bindu) from his 
hair, which form a great lake called Btndu 
Sarovam^ far to the north of Hindustan. 
Sometimes, the Ganges is made to issue from 
a Cow s mouth, and the cleft in the Himma- 
layas is called Gungotri and Gao-muki. Others 
make it; arise from water poured by Brahma 
on the foot of Siva ; others, from the feet 
of Brahma, and others from the fingers of 
Pap ati. The Ganga is also called Dam hara 
or ten removing, as bathing in her waters, on 
the tenth day of the month Jyaisha effaces ten 
sins, however heinous soever, committed in 
ten previous births. One of the holiest spots 
of the Ganges, is wlicre it joins the Jamna, 
near iVllaluibad, though with Hindus, the 
Sangani or confluence of all rivers, is a spot 
peculiarly revered. A person dying at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jamna is supposed 
certain of immediate Moksh or beatitude, with- 
out risk of further transmigration. Professor 
Wilson in his translation of Mudra Kakshasa 
describes Ganga as 

“ by the autumn le<b 
Fondly impatient to her ocean lord, 

Toasiiig her waves, as with offon^led prids. 
And pining fretful at the leiiKthened way.*’ 

As above related, the honor of having given 
birth to this goddess, the personifleation of the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, has been claimed 
for their deities, both by the Saivas and Vaish- 
navas. All castes of the Hindus worship this 
goddess of their sacred stream. Numerous 
temples are erected on the banks of the river 
in honor of her, in which clay images are set 
up and worshipped. The waters of the river 
are highly reverenced, and are carried in 
compresstfd vessels to the remotest parts of the 
country ; from whence also pers(/ns perform 
journies of several months’ duration, to bathe 
in the river itself.By its waters the Hindus 
swear in our courts of justice. Mr. Ward in- 
forms us that there are 3,500,000 places 
sacred to Ganga; but that a person, either 
by bathing in or seeing the river, may be at 
once as much beneflttbd as if he irisited the 
whole of them. For miles, neat e^^ery 
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part of tiie bank* of the sacred stream. ! 
thousands of Hindus of all ages and descrip, 
tioris pour down, every night and morning, 
to bathe in or look at it. Persons in their 
dying momenfs are carried to its banks to 
breathe their last : by which means the 
deaths of many are frequently accelerated ; 
and instances have been known wherein 
•uch events have ttiereby been actually pro- 
duced. The bodies are thus left to be wash- 
ed away by the tide, and from on board the 
ships in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, num- 
bers of them are to he seen floating down every 
ebb, with carrion crows and kites about them 
feeding upon the remains. Several fest,iv«ls 
;veheld during the year in honor of Ga* ga. 
She is described as a white woman with a 
crown on her head, holding a wat.t^r lily in 
one of her hands, and a wat^-r ve-^sel in ano- 
ther, riding upon a sea animal resembling an 
alligator, or walking on the surface of the 
water with a lotus in each hand. — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 119. 

GANGA-BUL. Tib. Literally Place of 
the Gmges. A s'licred lake on the mountHin 
of Haramnk in Kanhmir. It, lies un -er the 
wildest and m<»st lofty pe«ks of the moun- 
tain ; is mile long and 200 or 300 yards 
wide, and is about 12,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. — Vigne. 

OANGA vavILI KITRA. Tel. also 
BOD DU PAVILIKURA. Tel. Portulaca 
oler a ce a . — Linn . 

G^NGARAVI. Tel. also MUNI-GAN- 
GA RAVI. Tel. Thespesia populnea. — 
Corr. 

OANGA REGU. Tei,. also REGU. Tbi. ! 
Zizyptnis jujuba. — Lam. I 

GANQA. Cytigii. A great river, Oya, 1 
A small river, Ella, A rivulet. I 

GANGE'i. The Gangetic Delta is an ex- 1 
tensive tract of cultivate<i and forest-< overed j 
country, composed of alluvial or transported : 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges 
«nd Hrahmaputer rivers, and their numerous 
trihutarie*^, the water* sweepings of two basins 
whose aggregiite area is 432,480 square miles. 
The Ganges, in its course of 1,680 miles 
through the plains of India, receives the fol- 
lowing eleven rivers, the Ram Ganga, Gum- 
ti, Gogra, Son. Gandak, Rapty, Betwa, 
Goosee, Chumbul, Mahanadi, and Jumna, 
some of which, as Rennell observes, are 
** equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than 
the Thames.^’ Between SiltrigulH and Be- 1 
nares, alone, the Ganges receives the tribute 
waters of the Gumti, the Gi»gra, the Son, the 
Gandak, the Baglimati, the Gogar, the Kosi, 
and the Mnlianadi, of which the Gogra 
itself is fully equal to the Ganges at Benares. 
To these we must add innumerabla minor 
etseanui called nullahs, but which in Eng- 1 


land would be represented by llie Isis, Cher., 
well, Itchin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and 7'rent. Eighteen of these rivers are 
several hundreds of miles in length, and none 
less than fifty, whilst there are hundreds un- 
der fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill 
the mighty river Ganges. The Delta is in- 
tersected from North to South by many 
b'oad rivers, and by endless creeks running 
one into the other filled for the most part 
with salt water when near the sea. This 
tract of land, in form resembling the Greek 
letter Delta occupies approximately 28,080 
square miles of superficial area, or double 
the are» of the Delta of the Nile; mensu ing 
from West to East, or from the right hank 
of the Hooghly river opposite to the Saiigor 
tripod on the Sout.h-we*tt point of Saugor 
IsLnd, to Chittagong if is 270 miles in width ; 
presenting to the Bay of Bengal a series of 
low, flat, mud banks, covered at high water 
and dry at low water ; a few miles from low 
water mark commence mangrove swamps, 
a little further inland trees appear, and lastly 
cultivation ; the nearest cultivation in the 
central portion of the Delta being forty-seven 
miles from the sea. In the sea front of the 
Delta there are nine piincipal openings hav- 
ing ahead stream, tint is having water flow- 
ing direct fiom the Ganges, or from the Meg- 
na or Brahmapooter,— they are 1, the Gan- 
ges; 2, the Mejina or Brahmapooter ; 3, 
Horinghatta; 4, Piissur ; 5, Murjitta or 
Kagsra; 6, BHrapungi^ ; 7, Mollinchew; 8, 
Roymiingiil or Juboona; 9, Hooghly. Be- 
sides these large rivers there are numerous 
openings having no head stream, being mere 
suit water tidal estuaries ; these openings or 
headless rivers are the deepest as no silt or 
dcpo'^it is poured into them from tlie higher 
I rnds. — Cal. Rev. Payee I and 2. The tides 
in the Hooghly run with a rapidity in the 
springs of spv#*n miles an hour, between S«u- 
gor and Calcutta. At Calcutta it is high 
WRter about 2h. 30m. on full and change of 
the mnon. 'I*he Bore is occasioned by the 
THin in the country imparting a greater than 
usual velocity and du*ation to the ebb tide, 
to overcome which, the first flood heups up, 
sometimes to a height of 12 to 15 feet. — 
Iloreefield 

GANGIKA. Sans. Hemp. 

GANGRI. Tib. Ice mountain. 

GANGSALAM. Jav. Pomegranate. 

GANIA. Corchorus olitorius. 

GANITRUS bPHGEKlCUS. See Elaeocv- 
pacem. 

GANJA. Tam. Tel. Beno. Hind. Syn. 
of Cannabis saliva. See Ganjah. Hemp. 

GANJAM. A town, in Orissa, on the 
eastern aide of the Peninsula of India, the 
fiagstalTis in lat, 19 ^ 22’ N., long. 85 ® 10 E, 
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GAKCIXIA ZEYLAXIC\, 

GANJA ENNE. '-i Tam/ Hemp seed oil 
See Oil 

GANJAYL Trl. Cannabis satlva. — Lmn, 

G^NJIKA and BIJEEAH. Sans.* See 
Oanjah. 

GANJI GADDA. Tkl. Species of Com- 
melina. 

GANXERU, Tnr.. Xerium odornm. Att. 

GANTELU. Tr.L‘ Pencillaria spicata — 
^frnrfz, 

G ANTE A. A bell used in the holy ce- 
remonies of HIndtis, and whirh is rung at 
certain times to keep away evil spirits. These 
hells, as well as the lustral spoons, are usual- 
ly surmounted by the figure of the deity in 
wly se worship they are used. — Cole. Myth, 
Ilivd. p. J580. 

GANTU BHARANGI. Tkl. also BHA- 
RAN'iI. A eppcien of Clerodendron. a 
low herbaceous plant, common about Lansin- 
gi in Vizagkpatam. the roots of which are 
largely exported for medicinal purposes. 

OANUKA ITNDI KURA. 'J’el Melo- 
chia corcliorifolia 

GANZA. Grz, Hinp Gan j ah. 

GAO OR GANW OR GAON. Hind. A 
village. Travellers in India reckon the day \s 
distance of journies by the Gao or village. 
Das Gao would mean ten days' journey. 

OAOX, Guz. Wheat. 

GAOZABAN. Pkrs. Cacalia Kleinia. 

GARA CHKTTU. Tkl. Halanites /Egyp. 
tiaca Ddile. rnr. Indica. Ximeriia .^gyp- 
tica. — Rnxh. 

GARAGU. Tel. or GARAGA. Tel. 
also ( -HIRI-BIKKl. Tkl. Gardenia gum- 
mifera — Linn. Gardinia arborca. — lioxh. 

GARANTOG '' ES See Ginseng. 

GARCINIA. Sec Ma' gt'isteen. 

GARCiNiA COCHINCHINENSIS. See 
Qfimbo^e. 

GARCINIA CORNEA. See Gareinia. 

GARCINIA COW A. See Gamboge, Gar- 
einia. 

GARCINIA ELLIRTICA. See Gamboge, 
Hebradf*ndron gambogioides. 

GARCINIA GAMBOGIA. Goraka. 
Cyngh. See Gamboge, Garcinia. 

GARCINIA KYDIA. See Garcinia. 

garcinia LANCE.EFOL1A. See 
Garcinia. 

GARCINIA MANGOSTANA, See Gut- 
tifera. Mangostin. Clusiaceae. 

GARCINIA MORELLA. See Hebraden- 
dron. 

GARCINIA PAXICULATA See Garcinia, 

0/ HCINIA PEDUNCULATA. See Gar- 
cinia 

GARCINIA PICTORIA. See Gamboge. 
Oamlioge Butter. Garcinia. Hebradendron 
gambogioides. Oil. 

garcinia ZEYLANICA, See Garcinia. 


GARDEN CRESw^. Lepidum sativum. 

GARDEN CRESS OIL. Oil of Lepidum 
sativum See Hing 

GARDENIA. See Edgworthia chrysan- 
tha. 

GARDENIA ARBOHEA, Roxb Syn. 
of Gardenia gummifera. — Linn 

GARDENIA DU.METORUM Betz. 
Roxn Svn. of Ranclia dnmetorum. — Linn. 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. See Gardenia 
arborea. 

GARDENIA LUCIDA. See Cumbi Dika- 
malli. 

GARDENIA PAVETT A. Roxb. Syn. of 
Stylocoryne Webera. — A. Ridi. 

GARDENIA RA DICANS. See Gardenia 
arboroa. 

GARDENIA HESINIFERA. Roth. Syn. 
of Gardenia lucida. — Roxh. 

GARDENIA SPECIOSA.— Sth. of 
Guettard-t apecio^a. — Linn. 

GARDENIA SIMNOSA.— -/.mn. Syn. of 
Randin dumetornm — Linn. 

GARDEN SNAIL. See Heliridse. 

GAREN, Dut. ThrcMd, Yarn. 

GARI. Hind. A carriage of any kind, 
from a coach and four to a whf'el burrow. 

GARI. Tel. Syn. of Balanites ./Egyptla- 
ca 

OARIKE. Tel. Cynodon dactylon. — 
Peru, the Panicum dacfyh>n of Roxh, and 
Agrostis linearis, — As. Res. 

GARIKUN. Tam. Agaric. 

GARITI KAMMA. Tkl. Vernonia cine- 
ren. Less. SerratuN cinerea. — Roxb, 

OAHJAN KA Tkl. Hind. Syn. of 
Oil of I)i{«tf*rocirpns Itevis, 

(AJRKEELLE LAANGE ? Gkb.? Syn. 

of Cucumis utallissimus. 

GARLIC. Eng. Allium sativum. See 
Oil 

GARLIC PEAR. Eng. See’Cr ‘tceva. 

OARM'SAIR. Pers. Literally Warm 
Journey. The term given by the no-made 
l urkish, Persian and Affghan tribes, to their 
winter encampments. 

OARP, Oeb. Yarn 

GARNET. See Corundum. 

GAKNIKURA. Sans. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. 

GARO. See Engle- wood. 

GAHO or GARROW. A tribe of hill- 
men inhnbiting a mouMtainnus ^country call- 
ed the Garo or Garrow Hills, ^which bound 
the north-eastern parts of Benijai. They dif- 
fer m muny respects from other hill iribea. 
The Garrows are called by the vUlagera and 
upper hill people, Coonch Garrow ; though 
they themselves, if asked of wh^t caste 
tluy are wdl answer, Garrow, and no* give 
themselves any appellation of caste, though 
there are many castes of Garrows, A Gar- 
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vo’.v id a stout, wel!-sh<apfd man ; hardy, 
and able to do much work ; of a surly look ; 
flat c«fFre like nose; small eyes, generally 
blue or brown ; forehead wrinkled, and ^over- 
hanging eye -brow; with large mouth, thick 
lips, and face round and short : their colour 
is of a light or deep brown. The women are 
short and squat, with masculine expression of 
face ; in the features they differ little from the 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 
with their persons. They eat all manner of 
food, eten dogs frogs, snukes, and the blood of 
all animals. The last is baked over a slow fire, 
in hollow green bamboos, till it becomes of a 
nai'ty dirty gr^en colour. They arc fond of 
drinking to an excess. Liquor is put into 
the mouths of infants almost as soon as they 
are able to swallow. Their religion is a mix- 
ed Hinduism and Shamanism, they wor- 
ship Mahadeva; and at Baunjaur, a pass 
in the hills, they worship the sun and moon. 
To ascertain which of the two they are to 
worship upon any particular occasion, their 
]>rie8t takes a cup of water, and some wheat : 
first calling the name of the sun, he drops a 
grain into the water ; if it nink, tl\ey arc then 
to worship the sun; and sliouhi it not sink, 
they then would d'op another grain in the 
name of the moon, and so on till one of the 
grains sink. All religiuu.s ceremonies are 
preceded by u sacrifice to their god. of a bull 
goat, hog, cock, or dog. — ^ oleman^p, 320. 
Except milk, they use every thing. They 
live in houses rai-’cd from the ground on 
piles. The youngest daughter inherits. The 
woman marries the brother of her decea.s- 
ed husband ; if he die, the next : if all, 
the father. The dead are kept four days, 
then burnt amidst feasting and drinking 
and the a^hes buried on the spot. A small 
dish of bell metal with embossed figures, 
called a Deo-Kora is hung up as a household 
god and worNhipped «nd sacrificed to : and 
the Garo believe that when the household 
are asleep the Deo or figure of the Kora 
issues in search of food and re aims to its 
Kora to rest. The Giro are under British 
control.^ They are classed as Che-anna (6 
Annas) and Das Anna (10 Annas) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people 
They use sharp bambu pauji^ or stakes four 
inches Ipwg *ts a means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty in 1848, they consented to abstain 
from hangh^g ^l^t>ir houses. 

They build their houses on piles. — Cole, 
Myth JEfiW. p. 820, 

QARO-DE-MALACCA. Fb. also GA- 
ROS- Syn. of AqnUaria maUccensis 

Bonnerit. 

GAROFANI. It. Cloves. 

GARO TSJ[AMPICA. Esgle-wood. 
GAWU.BXJ^H. Daphne gTiidium. 

J?2 


I GAIIHAR Hind. Syn. of Andropogon 

j muricatus. 

! GAUHULAX CTNEREIFRONS. Kela- 

AET., Affined to G. Delesserti, (Jerdon, 111, 
hid. Oni pi. 13), of the Nilgirh?. but differing 
much in its colouring. General hue a rich 
brown above, much paler belo.v; forehead 
and cheeks pure ashy ; chin and borders of 
the outer primaries, albescent. Bill blackish. 
Legs dusky corneous Length 8 J in. ; of wing 
4t in. ; and tail 4 in., iis outermost feathers 

in. less : bill to gape 1} in. tnvse in. 

GARIJ. Malay, Eagle w^ood. 

GARUDA CHKTITJ. Tel. Garugi pin- 
nata — lioxh. 

GARUDA MALLE. Tel. Species of 
Jasminiim, probably J. angus I i folium. Its 
bitter root used medicinally. 

GARUDA oeGURUDA. Tills demi-god, 
of the Hindus with the head and wings of a 
bird, and the body, legs, and arms of a man, 
is of considerable importance in Hindu my- 
thology. He is the son of Kasyapa and Vi- 
nata, tli« brother of A run, and the vahan or 
vehicle of Vishnu, 

“ When high on eagle plumes he rides.” 

As Aruii, tiie charioteer of Surya (the sun), 
is the dawn, the luirbinger of clay, so does 
Garuda, the younger brother, follow as its 
perfect light. He is the emblem of strength 
and swiftness, and besides being the bearer 
of the omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin- 
guished in Hindu legends on many very im- 
portant occasions. The images of Garuda 
are set up and worshipped with those of 
Vishnu, in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sculptured images of him are also found in 
the magnificent cavern temples of Elephauta, 
Ellora, Sec., kc. In the last mentioned ex- 
cavation he is seen in several places accom- 
panying Parvati. the consort of Siva. Garuda 
has many names. He is called Superna, from 
the beauty of his plumage, which in the pic- 
tures of him is of the rich colours of blue, red, 
and green, embellished with the variety of 
gems which usually adorn the Hindu deities. 
He is also termed Nag-antaka, or the enemy 
of serpents, Vishnu-rat’ha, or the vahan of 
Vishnu, &e., &c. — Cole, Myth, Hind . p. 57. 
Bartolomeo says, that the vehicle of Vishnu 
is called Paranda? in the language of Mala- 
bar, where it is held in great veneration, par- 
ticularly by women ; and if one of these ani- 
mals snatch a fish from their hand, they con- 
sider it os a most fortunate omen. The bird 
here alluded to however, is the Pondicherry 
or Malabar eagle ; the Halioetus Pondicheria- 
nus, Linnaeus and after Brisson, commonly 
termed. The Brahmany kite is called Garuda, 
for properly, Garuda is the mixed animal 
when Vishnu’s vehicle. An4 it is this bird 
that the firiar must have seen pouncing on 
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the fish-baskets borne by the Makatis (fe- 
males of the Makwa, or fishing tribe), on the 
coast of Malabar. The Brahma iiy kite, is 
very useful in the po|)ttlous sea-port towns of 
India in removing carrion and refuse and is 
never killed : Its usefulness was, perhaps, ori- 
ginnily the cause of its obtaining, like the cow, 
a protecting legend in the popular supersti- 
tion of the Hindus, as with the Ibis, and Ich*» 
neumon in Egypt, where filth and no.^ious 
animals abound. Major Moor mentions as 
one instance of this birds boldness of which 
♦ he was a witness, viz, iis stooping, and tak- 
ing a chop off a gridiron standin^^ over the fire 
that cooked it — Moor p. 344. The religious 
Hindu feeds these birds on holidays, by fling- 
ing up little portions of flesh, to which they 
are attracted by the call Hari ! ilari ! It» the 
Klephanta cave, Garuda is often seen with 
uii appendage, and on several very old coins, 
he has snakes or elephants in his tail or beak ; 
for he ii sometimes spread double-headed, 
like the Prussii'tn eagle — and t ne round his 
neck. Bat he is not so represented either in 
}>ictures or casts. Some legends make 
Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa and Dili. 
This ail-prolific dame laid an egg, which 
it was predicted would produce her a de- 
liverer from some great affliction : after 
a lapse of five hundred years, Garuda 
sprung from the egg, flew to the abode of 
iiidra, extinguished the fire that surrounded 
it, conquered its guards, the hevatas, and bore 
off the amrita (ambrosia), which enabled him 
to liberate his captive mother. A few drops 
of this immortal beverage falling on the spe- 
cies of grass called Kusa, (the Poa cyuosu- 
roides,) it became eternally consecrated ; and 
the serpents greedily licking it up, so lace- 
rated their tongues with the sharp gra«s, that 
they have ever since remained forked ; but 
ihe boon of eternity was ensured to them by 
their thus partaking of the immortal fluid. 
This cause of snakes having forked tongues is 
still popularly, in the tales of India, attributed 
to the above greediness ; and ^heir supposed 
immortality may have originated in some 
such stories as these ; a small portion of am- 
rita as in the case of Raliu, would ensure 
them this boon. In all mythological language 
the snake is an emblem of immortality ; 
its endless figure, when its tail is inserted in 
its mouth, and the annual renewal of its skin 
and vigour, afford symbols of continued youth 
and eternity, audits supposed medicinal or 
life-preserving qualities may also have con- 
tributed to the fabled honours of the serpent 
tribe* in Hindu mythology serpents are of 
universal occurrence and importance, and the 
fabulous kistories of Egypt and Greece are 
also decorated with serpentine machinery. 
Ingenious an,d learned authors attribute this 


universality of serpent forms to the early and 
ali-porvading prevalence of sin, which is as 
old as the days of our greatest grandmother : 
If such writers were to trace the allego- 
ries of Sin and Death, and the end ot‘ 
their empire, they might discover farther 
allusions to the Christian dispensation 
in the traditions of the Hindus than have 
hitherto been published Krishna crush- 
ing, but not destroying, the type of *iu, 
has been largely discussed. Garuda is also 
the proverbial but not the utier, de.stroyer, 
for he spared one, they and their archotypt 
being, in reference to created beings, eternal 
His coutinual and destined state of warfare 
with the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by 
the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or 
deified heroes of the Ilia das, is a continued 
allegory of the conflicts between Vice and 
Virtue so inflnitely personified. Garuda, 
aj)pcars the coadjutor of all virtuous sin- 
subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the chas- 
tening and triumphant party, and conveys 
l»i(ii o\\ the wings of the winds, lo the regions 
of eternal dav. 

G ARVANZOS. Ciccr areitinum 

G.ASMIlUS. Cyng Cayenne })epper. 

GASPAR ISLAN^D on PULO GLASSA, 
in lat. 2 20 * S. long. 107® 6' E. and 14 
miles east from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
hill, visible for 30 miles, and is a principal 
m<irk in sailing to or from the Gaspar Straits. 
— Horshnriihy 

GASPAR STRAIT, is formed between the 
island of Banca on the west and Billiton on 
the cast. It was named after a Spanish Cap- 
tain who passed through it from Manilla in 
1724. Many navigators prefer this Strait to 
that of Banca. — hlomhurgh 

GASTEROPODS. See Carinaria. 

GASTRODIA SESAMOIDES. See Gas- 
trodia. 

GATA. Tel. Diosp)TU8 sylvatica. — Roxh- 

GATRUITA. Tel. Hugonia mystax. — 
Lhm. 

GAT fARU. An outcast race in Ceylon. 

GAPTA. See Sandracottus. 

GAP' RJI. Hind. Syn. of Bixaorellana. 

GAURA on GOURA. Sanscrit Pundits 
of old, divided the colloquial languages of 
India into two classes, each containing five 
dialects, denominated respectively the five 
Gaiiras and the five Dravidas. By the term 
Gaura or Gauda, are meant the Bhashas or 
Pracrits or tongues spoken in northern India, 
some old ones of which have since ceased ,to 
be spoken, or have merged into others. At 
present the languages which may be consir 
dered Gauras are Bengali, Hindi with its 
neighbour the Hindustani, Punjabi, Oujara- 
thi, Marathi, the languages of Kashmir and 
Nepal, altogether nine . The Pundit^ named 
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the Dravidag or Draviraa, viz. Telinga, 
KarOatika, Mahratha, Ourjara, and Diavira 
or Tamil proper, but at prenent Dr. C'^Mvreil 
displaces the Ourjara or Gujnrathi, and he 
Marathi, aud considerg the Dravida proper 
or Tamil, the Telinga Taluo^a, or Telu^u, 
and the Karimtak^, Kannada or Canareae, 
to be the th'ee principal lan^Ua^ee of the 
Dravidinn family, and he adda thereto the 
MaUyalim, the T:ilu, and the uncultivated 
Tuda, Kot>i, Gond and Ku^ altogether nine 
Dravidinn or T milian tonfltues. — Dr, Cald- 
toeiVs Comparative Grammar. 

GAURl COW OB G WARIKA of the In« 
dian foreMta, ia the Gowri ut Nepau), one 
of the B'tvine farnily — See Bos 

OAURf SANKAR. The Nepalese 
name ol Mount Everent. 

G aU TEM ALA COCOA. S^e Chocolate. 

GAU-ZERCH. Peiis. ('alculu« cyaticus. 

GAUZUMA ULMIFOLIA. Deodar. 

GAVAKSHI VIRKSHaMU. Tel A 
gpeciea of CuCumis, nr^thahly, C. pubeacena 
(M.>«deraMpata- u>') — W. and A. 

GAVIAL of THE GANGES. See Cro- 
codildae. 

GAVIALIS OANGETICUS. SeeCioco- 
dilwlse 

GAVITKLT.I. It. Buoya. 

GAWlLliHUR, a fortnaa in the hills of 
the Vmdhya ran e. 

GAWN Guz. Triiicum aestivum. 

GAVV^-SHIR. PKU^. 0()*-ponax. 

GAW-ZEKAH also PAbZEHER also 
KANI. Pebs. Bezoar 

GAYAC. Fb Giiniaoum officinale. 

GAYA OB GEDDY — ? Jewellery. 

GAYAPU AKU, Tee. Sida hu nilis. Willd. 
W, and A, also Sida radicans. — Cuv. W. 
and A, 

GAY ATRI. The extreme importance that 
the Hindus attach to the ^uppoaed profundity 
of the Gayatri, renders it a text of more cu- 
riosity, than, perhaps, indiffeient readers will 
be able to discover in the wuids iheniseives, 
in either their familiar or recondite allusions. 
Sir W. Jones says that the Gayatri is called 
the “ Mother of the Vedas and in the con- 
c'usion of the preface to the In'^titutes of 
M nu, he intends a translation in the follow- 
ing passage, the words in Italics being those 
immediately of the text : — The many pane- 
gyricg on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is 
called, of the Vedas, prove the author to 
have adored, not the visible material sun, but 
that divine and incomparahly greater light., 
which iUumines alU delights all^ from which 
allproceedy to which all must return^ and which 
ahne can irradiate (not our visual, organs 
merely« but our souls, and) our intellects. 
These may be considered as the words of the 
most venerated text in the IndAn scripture. 


Another translation of the Gayatri, dr 
I holiest verse of the Vedas, occurs in the 
thirteenth volume of his work, in which the 
author seemed to intend making the transla. 
tion as literal as possible. It is, Let us 
adore the supremacy of that divine Sun, the 
Goflhead, who illuminates all, who recreates 
ail, from whom all proceed, to whom all must 
return ; whom we invoke to oirect our under- 
standings aright in our progress toward his 
holy seat.’* The Gayatri is not spoken, but 
rneditatsd on while suppressing the breath. 
The supptession of the bre tlh is thus perform-^ 
ed by the priest: — Closing the left nostril 
with the two longest lingers of the right hand 
he draws his breath througli the right nos- 
tril ; then closing fhat nostril likewise with 
his thumb, holds his breath, while he medi- 
tates the text : he then raises both hngers off 
the Lft nostril, and emits the suppressed 
breath, having during its suppression, repeat- 
ed to himself the Gayatri, with the mysteri- 
ous names of the Worlds, the trili'eval mono- 
syllable, and the sacred text of Brahm. A 
suppression of breath is thus explained b\ an 
Miicient legislator to imply the following me- 
diations: “Om ! sky ! heaven ! middle regi- 
on ! place of birth ! mansion of the blessed ! 
abode of truth !^we meditate on the adora- 
ble light of the resplendent generator which 
governs our intellects ; which is water, lustre, 
savour, immortal, faculty of thought, Brahm, 
earth, sky, heaven Chap. II. Vi “ A brahman, 
beginning and ending a lecture on the Veda, 
mu^t always pronounce to himself the syllable 
Om . f«<r unless the syllable Om precede, his 
lenrning will slip away from him ; and unless 
it follow, nothing can be long retained.* A 
commentator on this verse says: as the leaf 
of the palnsa is supported by a single pedi- 
cle, so 18 this universe upheld by the syllable 
OM, a symbol of the supreme Brahm.**— 
“ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to 
fire, and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but 
that which passeth not away,*’ says Menu, 
“ is declared to be the syllable OM, then 
called achshara, since it is a symbol of God, 
the Lord of created beings.** — See As. Res. 
Vol. Art. XXII. The first birth is from 
a natural mother ; the second, from the liga- 
tion of the zone ; the third, from the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice : such are the births 
oi him who is usually called twice-born, ac- 
cording to a text in the Veda. “ Among 
them, his divine birth is that which is distin- 
guished by the legation of the zone and sa- 
crificial cord ; and in that, the Gayatri is his 
mother, and the Acharya his father.** (Acha* 
rya, or Guru, means spiritual preceptor.) On 
another occasion, the Gayatri, properly so 
called, bears the following import: — ^ On that 
effulgent power, which is Brahm himself, a&d 
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\s called the light of the radiant Sun, do I GECHCH ANGL Tei. also DAN TI 

meditate^ governed by the mysterious light CHETTU. Tel. C'elastrus montanA»^JSo:i?d» 

'vhich resides within me, for the purpose of GKDAIJN, in Biluchistan, the tent of 

thought, that very light is the earth, the sub- black felt, in which families reside. The 

tie ether, and all that exists within the created Afghans call it Kizhdi ; the Turks Kara 

sphere ; it is a threefold world, containing all UUt ; and the Persians Siah Ckadr, 

which is fixed or moveable; it exists inter- GEDANGI MOGALL Tel. Pandanus 

nally in my heart, externally in the orb of the odoralissimus. — Linn, 

sun, being one and the same with that efful- GEDE. TEr*. A Buffalo. 

gent power. I myself am an irradiated mani- GPIDE DULAGONDI. Tel, Mucuna 

jfestation of the Supreme Brahm. — With atropurpurea,— i). C. W, and A. 

such reflections,’* says the commentator,! GEDE PEYYARA CHETTU. Tel. also 

“ should the text be inaudibly recited — Vol. i BANDI KATTU TEGI. Tel. Combretum 

V. p. 359. He in another place, thus renders | ovalifolium. — Roxh, 

the important text : “Earth! Sky! Heaven ! j GEELKOPKR. Dux. Brass. 

Let us meditate on (thee, and on) the most i GEERl, GOTOOMBA. Sans, Xantho- 
excellent light and power of that generous, | chymus. 

sportive, and resplendent Sun ; (praying that) i GEHELA. Mae. Syn. of Randia dume- 
it may guide our intellects.” — VoL vii, p. 259. torum. 

Another rendering is : “ Let us meditate on GEHLOTE, or GRAllLOTE, or SESO- 
the adorable light of the Divine Ruler (Savi- DIA, a tribe of Surya Vansaa, who reigned 
iri.) May it guide our intellects. Desirous in Mewar. — See Saurashtra and Me war. 

of Yood, we solicit the gifi of the splendid GEHUN. Duk. Hind. Triticum sesti- 

Sun (Savitri), who should be studiously wor- ! vum. Wheat. 

shipped. Venerable men guided by the under- GELA. Hind. Mimosa scandens. 

standing, salute the divine Sun (Savitri) with QELADA. See Simi^dao. 

oblations and praise. The passage in GELADA RUPPELLII. See Simiadte. 

appears to contain the whole of the Gayatri ; GELATINE. See Isinglass. 

and, with its context, is sufficient to prove GELBHOLZ, also FUSTICK. Ger. Fm* 

that the Hindus, esoterically, should not be tic. 

polytheists. In the article Surya it ic noticed, GELIDIUM CORNEUM. See Nostoe 

that the Sun is called Savitri in the Gayatri ; eduli. 

and under the name of Surya, Savitri is per- GELIT. Dux. Litharge. 

sonified as a female married to Soma, the GEMEIN NlUEIiLE. Ger. Common 

Moon. Pushan is al<>o among the appella- i Nigella seed. 

tions of Surya. The sacred monosyllable is | GEMMJE MORBID/E. See Gulls, 
generally spelled OM ; but being triliteral j GENDA. Beng Tagetes patula. 
seems better expressed by AUM, or AOM, I OENDAGAM. Tam. Sulphur, 
or AWM, it being formed of the three Sans- j GEND BEL. Hind. Syn. of Andropogou 
krit letters that are best so represented. This ! nardus. 

mystic emblem of the Deity was first intro- | GENDUM. Malay. Triticum ais^tivum. 
duced to the European world by the transla- i GENETTA. Cuv. See Viverridse. 
t-ion of the Gita; where (p. 142) we are told | GENETTA MANILLENSIS. Sec Ci- 
it is forbidden to be pronounced but in silence, vet. 

“The first letter stands for the Creator, the GENEVERBESSEN. Dux. Juniper ber- 
second for tbe Preserver, and the third for ries. 

the Destroyer.” Again OM, “ Tat and Sat, are GENOARANI KURRA. Tel. Hibiscus 
the three mystic characters used to denote the | populneus. 

Deity. The word Satis used for qualities I GENGIVIIE. Port, Ginger, 
which are true, and for qualities which are GENIPA AMERICANA. See Dyes, 

holy: it is applied also to deeds which are GENISTA TOMENTOSA. See Dyes, 

praiseworthy. Attention in worship, zeal, and GENTIAN. See Exacum bicolor, 
deeds of charity are likewise called Sat.” — GENTIANA LUTEA. See Exacum bi- 

Gita^ p. 22. color. 

GAYSA GUSA. Can. Poppy seed. GENTIANA CHIRAYTA. Flm. Syn. 

GAZLU. Tel. Bangles. of Agathotes chirayta.-— Do;}. See Chiretta. 

GE VSTER LIMBATUS. See Fungi. GENTIANE.iE. See Chironia, Lisianthus. 
GEASTER MAMMOSUS. See Fungi. GENTIANA VERTICELLATA. Linn. 
GEBRAUNTE MAGNESIA. Ger. Mag- Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. — (Adam,) 
nesia usta. See Maignesia. GENTIAN WORTS. See Gentianacesa. 

GECAKCINUS CARNIFEX. See Cyc. GENUGHUL, Dux.? ^orasaui flabelli- 
of So. and Ea. Asia, fotmis. 
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GENU8U GADDA. Tel. also CHILA- 
GADA DUMP A. Tel. Batatas edulis. — 
Choky* 

GEOMYDA BEALII. See Chelonia. 

GEOMYDA MUTICA. See Chelonia. 
GEOMYDA NIGRICANS. See Chelo- 
nia. 

GEOMYDA REEVESII. See Chelonia. 

GEOMYDA S PINOS A. See Chelonia. 
GEOLOGY OF INDIA. The only existing 
general sketch-map of the geology of India is 
one published by the late Mr.Greenough. This 
was a work of great value, and gave abun- 
dant proof of the extent and labour of its au- 
thor in its compilation. At the time, it was 
a most valuable contribution, and will 
prove a most useful guide to future observers, 
but, as might be anticipated under the cir- 
cumstances, full of errors. The officers of the 
geological survey have examined several dis- 
tricts of considerable area in detached posi- 
tions, and every day will unite them more 
closely ; on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
Tenasserim Provinces extend for about six 
degrees of latitude along the east shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, In breadth they seldom 
exceed more than one degree of longitude. 
From Siam, on the east, these provinces are 
separated by an interrupted range of moun- 
tains, occasionally rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet 
high, hut the general height of which is to 
the north about 4,000, diminishing in passing 
southwards to 8,000 feet or less. The main 
direction of this range is north and south : 
this being also the general direction of the coast 
line, of the minor and outlying ranges of hills, 
and, therefore, of the rivers. The geological 
structure is tolerably simple, although at first 
sight apparently complicated, from the great 
disturbances to which the rocks have been 
subjected. The central range is of granite, 
occasionally, but not unfrequently of a syenitic 
character ; itself traversed by thick veins of 
large crystalline felspatic granite, and often 
along its outer edges, or near its junction 
with overlying slates, characterized by the 
presence of tinstone as an ingredient of the 
mass disseminated among the other mineral 
constituents. This granite axis is succeeded 
by highly metamorphic rocks of gneissic and 
micaceous character, themselves cut up by 
numerous veins of granite, which, however, 
do not extend far from the junction. Upon 
these is a great accumulation of bluish and 
bluish-black earthy beds, thinly laminated, 
of thin-bedded gtits, and of pseudo-por- 
ph3rritic rock, the normal character of which 
is an earthy hard rock tvith small irregu- 
larly disseminated suhcrystalline. felspar, 
passing, on the one hand, into slates, and, 
on the other, into grits, often coarse and 
congloaexitic, These harder rocks /orm 


all the higher grounds of the outer ranges 
of hills. This series being best seen in the 
southern province of Mergui, has been pro- 
visionally called the “ Mergui" series. The 
total thickness is about 9,000 feet. It is 
succeeded unconformably by hard sand- 
stones in thick and massive beds, with 
their earthy partings, generally of reddish 
tints, occasionally deep red and yellowish. 
A few beds are slighly calcareous, and in the 
upper portion a few thin and irregular bands 
of earthy blue limestone occur. Above these 
rest about 200 feet of soft sandstone in thin 
beds, upon which apparently rests the mas- 
sive limestone of the country so largely seen 
near to Moulmein. The thickness of the 
entire group is about 6,000 feet, and as some 
of its mem hers are hut seen in the northern 
province of Moulmein, it has provisionally 
been called the “ Moulmein’’ series. To de- 
termine the age of the older of these two 
grou])s (the Mergui) we have no data. The 
aspect of much of the rocks is very similar to 
the trappean ashes and felstones so abundant 
in the silurian rocks of Great Britain, while 
others are lithologically like Devonian ; but 
these resemblances are very deceptive. The 
age of the Moulmein series is, however, tole- 
rably defined by its organic contents. These 
appear to fix the age of the group as distinct- 
ly carboniferous. The whole of these rocks 
were, subsequently to their induration and 
disturbance, widely and greatly denuded, and 
on their upturned edges at intervals is found 
a series of conglomerates and sandstones and 
imperfectly coherent shales, with thick beds 
of coal, generally of lignitic character. None 
of the conglomerates are coarse ; the sand- 
stones are fine, gritty, and pebbly, or clean 
white quartzose grits ; the shales thinly lami- 
nated ; the coal itself thinly disposed in thin 
flaky laminae, with earthy streakings marking 
its structure. Id addition to the total un- 
conformity of these rocks, the imbedded or- 
ganic remains are quite distinct. They con- 
sist of dicotyledonous plants (leaves) belong- 
ing to the group of the Lanreacese, and pro- 
bably to the genus Laurophilum of Goppert. 
In the thin papery .shales which overlie the coal 
are also remains of fish (scales, &c.) of fresh- 
water character ; the whole referring the beds 
to a very recent epoch, probably correspond- 
ing in part to the pliocene of European geo- 
logists. It is curious to notice here the ab- 
sence of any coal in the carboniferous rocks 
below, and its abundant presence in those 
newer beds. The total thickness of these 
beds does not exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They 
are never continuously traceable ; they occur 
heaped up against and separated by the pro- 
jecting ridges of the higher grounds, and must 
have been deposited when the physical con- 
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formation of the country was very similar to 
that now existing. They appear to be the re- 
sult of a series of fresh-water deposits, formed 
in small lake-like expansions along the lines 
of the great drainage valleys of the country, 
and to mark a line of general and greater de- 
pression between the main ridge of hills di- 
viding Siam from the British dominions, and 
the outer ridges which occur between this 
and the sea. The drection of the main 
drainage of the country is determined, as al- 
ready remarked, by the direction of these 
ranges, and is discharged into the sea through 
narrow rocky gorges, which have a direction 
nearly east and west, and which are due to 
lines of breakage and dislocation. To this 
is due the sudden alteration in the direction 
of the courses of the larger rivers, as may be 
seen on maps. Rocks similar to those situ- 
ated in the Tenasserim provinces extend 
northwards up the course of the Salween 
River, and into the adjoining districts of Bur- 
mah, to the north east of Pegu. And, also, 
close to the capital of Burmah, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of metamorphic rocks are again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
schists, and highly crystalline limestones, 
occasionally of a fine white colour, and large- 
ly used by the Burmese for sculpture. But 
the great valley of the Irrawady is, through- 
out a very large extent of its course, bound- 
ed on either side by thick series of rocks, 
chiefly sandstones, but with massive limestones 
also, which are locally rich in fossils, and which 
from this evidence, may be clearly referred to 
the K^ocene period. These stretch on both 
sides of the river as far north as Pugahu, be- 
yond which the liighcr grounds recede from 
the river banks ; hut they are in all probabi- 
lity continued thence into Munipoor, and so 
united with the nummnlitic rocks of the 
Khasi and Cachar Hills. These rocks have 
been considerably disturbed and broken, but 
have a general and prevailing strike nearly 
north and south, which strike, throughout 
many miles, ha'< determined the general course 
of the River Irrawady. Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these eocene rocks, and resting upon 
them with slight unconformity, is a series of 
beds of no very great thickness, characteriz- 
ed by an abundance of gypsum disseminated 
in thin layers and veins, and in the lower beds 
of which occur the deposits of clays and of 
vegetable matter, from which are derived the 
large supplies of petroleum. These rocks 
are well seen at Senan kyoung (“stream 
of fmtid water’*), and are traceable north- 
wards to near Amarapura. In the beds which 
appear to form the uppermost part of this 
group, but which may possibly belong to 


another and distinct series, arc found some of 
the fossil bones of the larger animals which 
occur abundantly in this district. About forty 
miles north of Amarapura we again meet 
with sandstones, shales, and coal, resting un- 
conformably on the metamorphic rocks, and 
characterized by remains of dicotyledonous 
trees similar to, if not identical with, those 
found in the coal-yielding group of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, and which are therefore re- 
ferred to the same age (pliocene). This series, 
so far as examined, proved of no great extent 
or thickness. We pass now, north to the Khasi 
Hills, which form a comparatively isolated 
range, rising suddenly from the great plains of 
Bengal in the south, and divided on the north 
by the valley of Assam from the great Himalaya 
or Bhotan range. On the southern face this 
range rises almost perpendicularly from the 
plains which are continuous from the Bay of 
Bengal, with scarcely a perceptible change 
of level to the very foot of the hills, and, with 
the exception of a comparatively small thick- 
ness of metamorphic rocks at the base, are 
composed of nearly horizontal beds of 
sandstones, a few shaly layers and limestone, 
long known for the abuijdance and beauty of 
the nummulites it contains. These beds dip 
slightly to the south, and die out towards the 
north, when the metamorphic rocks come to 
the surface in the hills. Disregarding here 
any details as to the older rocks, the age of 
the sandstones and limestones is unquestion- 
ably fixed by their organic contents, and 
therefore, also, the epoch of the coal, which 
is associated with them, as belonging to the 
great eocene period of geologists. No newer 
group of rocks is definitively seen in these 
hills. Along the southern face of the range 
there is evidence of a great dislocation extend- 
ing for many miles, and possibly along the 
entire scarp, which has brought down to the 
level of the plains the rocks which are seen 
at the top of the hills. This line of disloca- 
tion has in all probability tended to give the 
nearly rectilinear direction of the escarpment : 
its date is fixed as at least subsequent to the 
formation of alithe eocene rocks here seen. An 
older group of sandstone, considerably altered 
is seen further to the north, within the hills 
and also a series of highly metamorphosed 
schists and grits resting upon the gneissic and 
granitic rocks ; but the details of these are 
reserved. Passing thence still further to the 
north and east, at the base of the Sikkim Hi- 
malays, under the hill station of Darjiling, 
another section was described. The great 
mass of the lofty hills is here composed of 
schistoxe rocks of various characters, consi- 
derably disturbed and contorted. Theses al- 
though hitherto coloured simiVarly, and con- 
sidered as of the ^ame age, were decidedly 
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difl'ercnt from. and more recent than, the gneis- 
Bnze rocjcs ot the greatest portion of India. 
Near the base of the hills, and faulted against 
these rocks at high angles, there is a small 
extent of sandstone and black shales, which 
contain vertebrata, pecopteris, &c., similar to 
those occurring in the great coal-fields of 
Bengal. These fossils are peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the fact of their being changed 
into graphite, and occurring in beds which 
thernselves have a very strongly marked gra- 
phitic character. They are of very limited 
extent ; the greater portion of the sandstones, 
which in this section exhibit a thickness of 
some thousand feet, belonging to a series of 
much more recent date, and which has been 
subjected to a much smaller amount of dis- 
turbance and alteration « The exact relation 
of these, too, it has not been possible to ob- 
serve. This upper group containe many large 
stems, in all observed cases prostrate, and in 
most cases giving evidence of great wear and 
long exposure previously to being imbedded; 
and in some of the finer and more earthy de- 
posits an abundance of leaves occur, of the 
same general character as those already no- 
ticed as occurring in Burmah and Tenasserim. 
This group was therefore provisionally refer- 
red to the same age (pliocene). No traces 
of the great nummulitic series had been ob- 
served in this district. In the more central 
portions of India three very large districts 
have been examined, and with the following 
results. One of these was to the south of Cal- 
cutta, in the district of Cuttack ; the second 
included all the country between the great 
coal field of the Damoodah, which had pre- 
viously been mapped by Mr. Williams, and 
the River Ganges, extending northwards to 
Kajmahal and Bhagulpore ; and the third ex- 
tended along the valley of the Nerbudda from 
west of Hosungribad to many miles east of 
Jubbulpore. For the details of the first of 
these Mr, Oidhum was indebted chiefly to his 
able assistants, the Messrs. Blandford ; for 
the last to Mr. Jos. Medlicott, who had very 
zealously worked it out, having to carry on the 
formation of a topographical map at the same 
time. In all these cases the sedimentary rocks 
to which he would refer, formed portions of a 
aeries once more widely extended, and proba- 
bly continuous over the whole country, now 
separated by denudation, from removal by 
which they have been in great part pro- 
tected, by being faulted into and against 
ibe highly metamorphose gneiss &e., which 
MrroiMidi them. The Taleheer ield ex- 
tea^ for about 70 mileis from east to west 
urith an average breadth of 15 to 20 miles and 
« bouaded both on the north and south by 
great parallel faults, the former of which has 
gA aggregate throw of upwards 6f 2000 feet ; 


these faults are not truly east and west, but 
to the south of east and north of west. The 
section in ascending order of the basin shows 
at the base, sandstone and blue shale, but 
slightly fossiliferous, in thickness from 500 to 
600 feet; over these is a series of shales 
and sandstones often micaceous, occasional 
beds of ironstone, and thin layers of coal and 
coally shale, giving a total thickness of about 
1800 feet; and over these again is a distinct 
series of quartzose grits, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, in thickness from 1600 to2000feet. 
These three groups are unconformable each 
to the other ; the unconformity between the 
two lower being, how'ever, much less marked 
than that between the two upper. To the 
lower group, as having been first recognized 
and described in this district, the name of 
“ Talcheer’^ series has been given ; tbe'second 
group, which, from its imbedded vegetable re- 
mains, was proved to be identical with the 
rocks of the extensive Damoodah coal-field, 
when these were first described, has been de- 
noted the “ Damoodah” series ; while the up- 
per group, supposed to represent the great 
series of rocks, so magnificently seen in the 
Mahadeva Hills of Central India, has been 
called the “ Mahadeva” series. Thus three 
series can be recognised in each of the exten- 
sive fields referred to, although with varying 
developments and thickness. At the base of 
the Talcheer series there is a remarkable bed 
consisting of very large and only slightly 
rounded masses of granite and gneiss, imbed- 
ded in a fine silt, and occurring under such 
conditions as induce the opinion that the ac- 
tion of ground ice has been the cause of its 
formation. In the Rajmahal district there is 
a very limited development of the lower beds, 
above which uncon formably comes the Da- 
moodah series, here exhibiting a greater ex- 
tension upward than in Cuttack ; but unfortu- 
nately the sequence of the rocks is interrupt- 
ed by the intercalation of several successive 
floes of basaltic trap, the intervals between 
which have been marked by the continued 
and tranquil deposition of the mechanical 
rocks going on. These floes have been re- 
peated six or seven times, and the phenomena 
of contact are in all cases marked ; the upper 
layers of the mechanical deposits in contact 
with the trap being in all cases greatly altered 
while the lower layers are in no cases chang- 
ed, but rest unaltered on the degraded surface 
of the underlying trap. But while the actual 
physical sequence of the deposits cannot be 
here traced, the fact of their all belonging to 
the same great series is attested by the occur- 
rence of some identical fossils throughout A 
few species pass upwards through the series, 
but there is u very marked change in the ge- 
neral facies of the flora in the upper as com- 
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pared with the lower portion of the group ; 
the latter characterized by the abundance of 
vertebrate, pecopteris, trizygia, &c., the form- 
er by the abundance of zamia-like plants. 
'Phe series, therefore, has been divided into 
Upper and Lower Damoodah rocks. In the 
Nerbudda district the series was less interrupt- 
ed, and there also the same general results 
were obtained. The southern boundary of this 
great field was for a large part of its course 
])roduced by a great fault, having qiiam prox- 
imBy the same general direction as that of 
the faults bounding the Talcheer field. The 
age, geologically considered, of the Damoo- 
dah rocks is ascertained from their fossil 
plants, and tile fact of the general po- 
litic facies of this group, especially of 
those from the upper beds, ascertained. The 
difficulty of this question was alluded to, es- 
pecially in connection with the discovery, on 
the one side, of several species identical with 
those found in these Indian rocks, in the Aus- 
tralian coal-fields, associated with numerous 
animal remains distinctly raferable to the 
lower carboniferous era, and, on the other 
hand, to the discovery inCutch of other species 
also identical with some of these Indian forms, 
in beds associated with animal remains, un- 
doubtedly referable to the oolitic epoch. But 
the latter forms, or those which the evidence 
of associated animal remains would show to be 
oolitic, are only found in the upper beds of 
the Damoodah series, while those which are 
common to the Australian fields are those 
chiefly found in the lower beds. Unfortu- 
nately, no animal remains whatever have been 
found with these plants in the districts examin- 
ed, excepting some annelide tracts useless as 
distinctive forms. Any definite opinions as 
to the age of this widely-extended and im- 
portant group of rocks have not therefore 
been come to. 

According to Mr. Oldham there seems good 
reason for separating altogether from the 
several groups of rocks above referred to, 
the whole of the great thickness of sand- 
stones which formed the greatVindhyan range, 
extending almost entirely across India, from 
the mouths of the Nerbudda to the Ganges at 
Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior date, 
and there was a probability that there was a 
great line, or a group of lines, of dislocation 
passing along the general line of the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and the effects of which 
might be traced over a very large area, ex- 
tending towards the north-east, possibly even 
into the Valley of Assam. Besides the exa- 
mination of these districts, which together in- 
clqded an area of more than 30,000 square 
miles, the geological survey had been able to 
add to the knowledge of the structure of 
the country in other ways. An excellent 


selection of fossils from the neighbourhood of 
Verdachellum in Madras, for which they were 
indebted to Brooke Cunliflfe, Esq., who had 
been associated with the late Mr. Kaye in the 
first examination of these fossils, had enabled 
them to add largely to the lists of f( ssils and 
to establish more conclusively than before the 
cretaceous age of these deposits. The exer- 
tions of Captain Keatinge at Mundlaiscr, to 
whom Mr. Oldham had pointed out the inte- 
rest of the inquiry, had collected a good set 
of organic remains from the limestone at Bang 
to the west of Mhow, which had enabled him 
to fix the age of those deposits as contempo- 
rary, or nearly so, with the cretaceous beds of 
Trichinopoly and Verdachellum. And this 
discovery gives rise to many important specu- 
lations as to the age of other beds, and al^o as 
to the epoch of the elevation of all central 
India, but more data were required before 
these could fairly be entered upon. — General 
Sketch of the Districte already visited by the 
Geological Survey of India. By Thomas 
Oldham, a. m., f. r. s., o , s., Super- 
intendent of Geological Survey of Indifi. 

E^ossils are very abundant in Southern 
Asia, all along the sea bord where they 
are tertiary : west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly ; west of Hyderabad ; north of 
Nagpore; in the valley of the Nerbudda, in 
all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. Of those found in Burmah by 
Mr. Oldham, during his companionship with 
the Embassy, he notes the following : 


Speci- 

Jaws and Teeth. mens. 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth,. 2 

Rhinoceros tooth, I 

Tapir ? lower jaw 1 

Deer, 1 

Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 

cranium, 1 

Qavial fragments 

Bones. 

Pachydermata, 35 

Ruminants, 1 0 

Crocodile, 24 

Tortoise, 21 

„ large, 17 

Undistinguished, 16 


— Oldham in Yulds Embassy ^ p. 343. See 
SiMiADiE : Lignite. Elephant. Felis. 
GEOMYDA SPENGLERI. SeeCnelonia. 
GEOPHILUS NICOBaRICUS. See Co- 

lumbidsa. 

GERANICE-^S. See Erodium gruinam. 
GERARD. Two brothers, one a medical, 
the other a military, officer in the Bengal 
army, who distinguished themselves by their 
researches into the Physical Geography of 
the Himalayas. 



GHELIJERU. 


GHIMASAG. 


GERFTSIUS OK LATTA ISLANDS, a 
group of small i«les itx lat. 0® 21* N. long. 
127 ® 9* E — Horshuryh, 

GERICHO. Tel. Syn. of Cynodon dac- 
tylon. — Pers, 

GERMAN MILLET. See Graminaceje. 

GERMAN SARSAPARILLA. See Cy- 
peraceae. 

GERUDA PATSA RAI. Tel. Bezoar. 

GERSTEN-GRAUPEN. Gee. Barley. 

GESNERACEjE. See Achimenee ; Gloxi- 
nia, Ramondia Pyrenaica, Gesneria. 

GET8A CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of Gui- 
landma bonduo. — lAnn, 

GEUDA. Hind. Tagetes erecta. 

GEWLA. Tam. See Gowla. 

GHALICHA. Hind. Pees. Woollen 
Rugs. Woollen Carpets. 

GHANS. Gtrz. Hind. Grass. See Hay. 

GHANTARAVAMU. Tel. A species of 
Crotalaria. 

GHAK. Abab. Pees. Hind. White 
quartz. White cornelian. 

GHARAM. Mal. Salt. 

GHAHKA PULLI — ? Garcinia cambogia. 

GHARRA RIVER, tlie modern Punjab ; 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the five 
rivers of the Indus, reached by Alexander. — 
Ind. in 1 5M Cent. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India 
to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 
river ; a range of hills or the scarped wall of 
a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through or up or down .such. 

GHATICa. Sans. An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time, (vide Danda.) 

GHAT Palm. Eng- Syn. of Caryota | 
urens. 

GHATTI GOND. Guz. and Hind. Gum. 

GHAZI. Abab. A warrior, A soldier of 
the faith. 

GHKBBANELLI KURA. Tel. Greens 
of Preinna integrifolia. — Ro.th. 

GHEBBUNEI.LI VKRU. Tel. Root 
of Preiiina integrifolia. — Roxb. 

GHEBR properly GAHR. Peks. .K term 
of reproach, applied to the Parsees in Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish Gaour. j 

GIIECIIXI. Hind. Aponogeton monos- 
tachyon. 

GHI, Grz. Hind. Glorified Butter. See 
Ghee. 

GHIA-TURAI. Hind. Luffa pentandra. 

GHI-GOWAll. Hind. AloeIndica. 

GHI KA GADDa. Dtjk. Isoetes Coro- 
mandeliana. 

GHEELHOUT. Dot. Fustic. • 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA. Sans. Peda- 
lium mure<. See Gokcru. 

GHELIJERU. Tel. Syn, of Trianthema i 
obcordata. — Roxh. ,. * ! 


GHENDAGA TRIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GHENDAGAM. Tel. Sulphur. 
GHENDAMULA. Sans. Hibiscus escu- 
lentus. 

GHENGIRAVI KAIA. Tie. Fruit of 
Thespesia populneus. — Lam. 

GHENGI RAVI CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of 
tree of Thespesia populnea. — Lam. 

GHENNERU. Tel. Syn. of Nerium 
odorum. — Ait^ 

GHENNERA VERU. Tel. Hoot Nerium 
odorum. 

GHERU. Can. Semecarpus anacardium. 
GHERUTTI KAMA. Tel. Syn. of Ver- , 
nonia cinerea Less. ^ 

GHETKUCHU. Beng. Arum orixensc. 
Syn. of Typhonium orixense. — tSchoU. 
GHIANDE. It. Acorns. 

GHI KOMAR, Hind. Aloe Indica — 
Royle* 

GIL-ARMENI. Duk Hin. Pers. Bole 
armenian. 

GHIL GHIRINTA. Tel. Syn. of Crota- 
laria verrucosa. — Linn. 

GHILIACK, a nomadic race dwelling on 
the coast of Tartary, Siberia as far as A\hii 
on the north-western extremity of Seghalin. 
They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
broad in proportion to their height: Shape of 
the head round, cheek bones prominent, eyes 
oblique, well defined eye brows, more ajche«i 
than those of the Chinese, hair coarse black 
and bound into a tail, and occasionally weav- 
ing a coarse black beard, hands, small aiul 
delicate, with well shaped nails, complexion 
fair and ruddy. The women are small but 
prolific. 

Hand Ona la. Bear Ms pa. 

Teeth Ik-ta. Water Mu. 

Nofie Muk sha. Sea.,.,. Namu. 

fiar S'hitu Kiver Widhi. 

Dug dal. Gra88..... ..XJk-ta. 

I*^P Hum. Cause. ...... Wilm ak ciha. 

Whiskers House. Fire Thoh. 

Cino, On. Rain Tin dim. 

Child Nooch-ka Sauce pan.. .Hat ehna. 

Man Bessgdh. Stone Jo lo 

trun Mut cha. Net Ah J)hu pih. 

Shoes Unta. Forest Dhu wo. 

Button To-ho. One O mo ko. 

Bark ...,1'wak-tha. I' wo Dhu. 

God .Nang ogha. I hrco... .. ,Sla. 

Sun Sonh. Four Dhf. 

Moon Beagh. Five Thungha. 

Dog .......... I nok. Six Nung o. 

Fish Nung-ye. Seven Na dha. 

Crow . ...,.Gaak. Bight Ja pa. 

Salmon. ..... .S'uk jasa. Nine Huyn. 

Deer Talki. Ten Ja. 

Dr. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology, 

GHILZI. An Afghan tribe, which with 
the Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. 

GHIMASAG. Beng. Hind, Pharnaccum 
mollugo. Syn. of Moilugo cerveana Ser. 
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GHURB. 


GILAKA CHETTU. 


GHINALITA-PAT. Beng. Syn. of Cor- 
chorus capsularis. — Linn, Corchorus olitoriu® 
Jute. 

GHIRGILLY OIL. See Oil. 

GHIRIE ADAKI. Sans. Cajanus Indicus 

GHI TREE. Bassia butyracea. 

GHODA-SALA. Sans Iguana. 

GHODASALA. Sans. Mimosa abstcrgens. 

GHOIAN. Hint). Beng. Arum colocasia. 

GHONDWANA, or KHONDWAN, is a 
watershed, from which rise the northern feed- 
ers of the Godavery and the south-eastern of 
the Nerbudda. It has Telingana on the east, 
and Maharashtra on the west. 

GHARIPURI, called by ua Elephants, an 
island in Bombay harbour, may be called a com- 
plete Pantheon : for among the hundreds of 
figures, there sculptured, every principal deity 
is found. Buddha is evidently, from his size 
and situation, a principal personage there ; 
yet not he to whom the temple seems peculi- 
arly dedicated, which is apprehended to be 
the One Supreme Being. But as no repre- 
sentations are ever made of that Being, his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz ac- 
cording as they be contemplated — mythologi- 
cally, ethically, metaphysically, or philoso- 
phically) are^ 

Brahma [Power I Creation [Matter I Past [Earth 
Vishnu Wisdom Preserration [Spirit I Present Water 
Siva ‘Justice IDealruction rrime 1 Future IFire 
Moor'i Hindu Pantheon. 

GHONGU KURA. Tel. Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. 

GHUGLAT Hind. Choloroxylon dupada. 

GHULABIJAM. Duk. Eugenia jambos 

GHUMBRA. Hind. Phlomis indica 

GHURI-GHENZA. Tel. Abrus precato- 
rius. 

GHURUGU KURA. Tel. Celosia al- 
bida. 

GHORA. Hind. A horse ; hence Ghora- 
wala, a horsekeeper, a groom. 

GHORE-POR. Duk. Iguana. See Guana. 

GHORE SUNN BKNG.also M-^STA PAT. 
Beng. Corchorus olitorius. Sunn. 

GHORKAS. a brave and fierce race of 
Nepal. By the Chinese are called Ku ru- Ka-li. 

GHORPARA. a powerful Mahratta fa- 
mily, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur, and Madhol. They derive their 
name from the Ghorepor, or Iguana from a 
tradition that the founder of the family scaled 
and took a fortress by its means. 

GHRITO-KOMARL Beng. Aloe Indica. 
— Royle. 

GHUNDA-BELA, Hind. Andropogon 
citratum. 

GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santalum al- 
bum. 

GHUNIA. Tel. Syn. of Salvadora Persica. 
^Linn, 

GHURB". Hikd. Populus ciliata. 


GHURGHUREA — ? Corchorus olitorius. 

GHURI GHENZA. Tei. Syn. Seeds of 
Abrus precatorins. 

GHYRUN, also ZEHKR-MORA. Duk. 
Bezoar. 

GLANDES. Lat. glands. Fb. Acorns. 

GLAS Ger. glass. Dut. Eng. Glass. 

glass nautilus. See Carinaria. 

GLAT-CHANDUL. Hind. Gloriosa su- 
perba. — Lhm. 

GLAUCOUS LEAVED PHYSIC NUT. 
Jatropha glauca. 

GLET. Rus. Litharge, 

GLINUS TRIANTUEMOIDES. See Vc- 
getablc‘< of Southern India. 

GLOBE amaranth. Gomphrena glo- 
bosa. 

GLOCKKNGUT. Ger. Bell metal. 

GLOMEROUS FIG TREE. Eng. See 
Ficus glomerata. 

GLORIOSA SIJPERBA. Linn. Kati- 
JAN. Tam. 

GLOTTE. Ger. also GLATTEE. Ger. 
Litharge. 

GLOWWOMS OF CEYLON, one of 
these, the female of the Lampyris, attains 
nearly three inches in length. — *Iennant. 

GLOXINI A CAIJLESCENS. See Gloxi- 
nia. 

GLOXINIA MACULATA. See Glox- 
inia. 

GLUE. Fr. Bird lime. 

GLUE. Eng. See Gelatine. 

GLYCINE ABRUS. Linn. Syn. of Ab- 
rus precatorius. — W, and A. 

GLYCINE TOMENTOSA. See Dolichos 
uniflorus. 

GLYCINE TRILOBA. Linn. Syn. of 
Phaseolus trilobus. — Ail, 

GIBBON. See Simiadm 

GIDDA JONNA. Tel. Var. of Sorghum 
vulgaris. — l^ers. 

GIDUGUDU, Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 
Roxh. 

GIGANTIC COCK. See Phaaianidm. 

GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WORT. Eng. 
Syn. of Calotropis gigantea. — R, Brown. 

GIGARTINA LICHENOIDES. See Edi- 
ble Sea- weed. 

GIGARTINA TENAX. Syn. of Gracil- 
laria spinosa'. 

GILA. Hind. Syn. of Acacia scan- 
dens. 

GILA GADDI. Tel. Coix barbata.— - 
Roxh, 

GILA-GACH. Beng, Syn. of Entada 
pusoBtha. — D, V. 

GILA GORANTA. Tel. alto ALLA 
GILI GICHCHA. Tel. Crotalaria verru- 
cosa. — Linn, 

GILAKA CHETTU. Tel. Species of 
Crptalaria.— 



GIRNAR. 


GLACIER. 


GILAKARA. Tel. Cumin seed. 

GILA TIGB^ Tel. 'Entada pusoBtha. — 
1). C. Mimosa scandens. — Roxh, 

GILBOAN OR DUIVEN ISLAND, two 
miles difitant' fr m and on the east coast of 
Java, is in lat. S'* 2' S. and lonjf. 114® 31’ 
15” E. It is small and steep. — Horahurgh. 

GILI Qlf jHCHA. Tel. Species of Cro- 
talaria. 

OILLOLO, one of the Molucca Islands* 
Its north end is in about lat. 2® 23* N. It 
has high bold land, with three remarkable 
peaks. — Horshurgh, 

GIL-SAFED. Pees. ? Literally White 
earth. Chalk. V 

GILUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 
— Roxh. 

GINDSHI. jAV.Ganjah. 

GINGELLI OIL. and SEED. See Sesa- 
mum orientale. 

GINGEMBRE. Fr. Ginger. 

GINGER. P^NG. Syn. of Zingiber offici- 
nale, Roscoe. See Dacca. 

GINGLYMOSTOMA. See Squalidse. 

GINGLLACKI-LACKI. Mal. Ganjah. 

GINSAO. Pout. Ginseng. 

GINSENG. Chin. Dut. Eng.Fr. Ger.It. 
Pannx quinquefolius. See Ginseng. 

GIPSIES. According to Brtron de Bode, 
the Gipsies of Persia are known as Karachi 
from theTurkish word Kara, meaning black : 
also Kauli, qu Kali Hind, a black, also 
Susmani, and, though Sir Henry Pottinger 
and Dr. Trithen think otherwise, are per- 
fectly distinct from the Luri or Lur tribes. 
In the northern parts of Persia, they dead 
a wandering life, but always aloof from "the 
other erratic tribes. They exercise the trades 
of tinkers, horse doctors, the men being mu- 
sicians and the women bayaderes, the women 
dancing at the Persian parties or mejcdia to 
the music of stringed instruments used by the 
men. It is in northern Persia, that they are 
known as Karachi and in Kermanshah and 
Kurdistan as Kauli and Susmani. M. Khani- 
koff says the three tribes, Jughi^ Mezong and 
Lull in Bokhara seem Gipsies. They profess 
Mahomedanism, but seem to have no religion 
at all. 

GIR. Sans, also GIRI Sans. A mountain. 

GIRAFFE. See Cyc, East and South Asitf, 

GIRAP'FA CAMELOPARDALIS. See 
Giraffa. 

GIRAFFA OAPENSIS. See Giraffa. 
GIRARDINIA LESCHENHAULTIANA, 
Syn. of Decaschistia crotonifolia. See Nettle. 

GIRIKARNIKA. Tel. Alhaji maurorum. 

QIRI MALLIKA. Tel. Wrightia antidy- 
senterica^^iS. Brown, 

GIRNAR. Hind. Dillenia speciosa. 

QIRNAR, (Gimagara) a town near Ju- 
nagurh in Gujerat. Inscriptions in the ancient 


Lat character, have been discovered there 
on a rock— See' JiJNA gtjrh. 

GIUOFLES. Fn. Cloven. 

GIRUKA TATI CHETTU. Tel. Phse. 
t ix pjilu«) 0 -*d. — Roxh, 

GIsKKIAPHaRNACEOIDES. See Ve- 
getables of Southern India. 

GITI NARAM. Tel. Desmodium gan- 
geticum. — D, C, W, owe? .<4. Hedy sarum gan- 
geticum. — Roxh. 

GITI GADDA. Tel. Isoetes Coroman- 
deliana. — Linn, 

GIT. Dut. also ZWARTE-BARNSTEEN. 
Dut. Jet. 

GLACIER, one of these exists in the val- 
ley of Brabaldo, in Little Tibet, a short dis- 
tance from the village of Arindo. Its widtii 
is about 450 yards and nearly a hundred feet 
high, and a large river flows with Velocity 
from below it. In 1839, Major A. Cunningham 
traversed a magnificent glacier which spanned 
the valley of the Cheli river, below the Kali 
Debi pass (16,700 feet). It wae fissured in 
all directions, and looking down the main 
fissure which was five feet wide, he saw the 
stream trickling at a depth of more than 300 
feet. The surface was covered with hardened 
snow and imbedded stones ; but, the mass, as 
seen in the fissures, was clear, transparent ice 
filled with white specks. This glacier was 
about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile 
broad with an average depth of 200 or 300 feet. 
In the same range. Dr. Thomson saw a simi- 
lar glacier, to the north of the Saj pass, about 
30 miles, to the north-west of Kali Debi. In 
1847, M^>jor Cunningham, crossed a second 
and larger glacier, to the north of the Parang 
pass at 18,500 feet. It extended down the 
head of the Para river for 2~ miles. At its 
termination, it was 50 feet high, but, a quart- 
er of a mile upward, it was fully 150 feet thick. 
Dr. Thomson observed a larger glacier on the 
northern aide of the Umasi La, on crossing 
into Zang skar. It extended from the top of 
the pass, 18,123 feet down to a level of 1 4,500 
feet and was not less than three or four 
miles in length — Above and below Sassar are 
several gigantic glaciers that span the noble 
valley of the Khundan river, which at times 
has become dammed until the accumulated 
water have burst their icy chains, and swept 
away all traces of man and his puny works, to a 
height of several hundred feet above the river. 
In two different parts, then, of the Shayok, 
above and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thom- 
son in 1846, the bed of the stream is com- 
pletely spanned by enormous glaciers. The 
great glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, 
and 20 miles above the junction of the Chang- 
chen mo. Mr. Vigne, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander 
Cunningham have each noticed the great gla- 



GNIDIA EIIIOCEPHALA, 


GOITRE. 


oiers in the western HimaU 3 ’Rs, in Ladak. 
The latter named author {Ladah, p, 94) des- 
cribing the Shayok or Khundan rivei\ a tri- 
butary of the Indus, which rises in the Kurako- 
rum mountains, to the northward of Le, in 
lat. 35® N. and long. 78^ E., tells us that in 
these cold and lofty regions, almoit every ra- 
vine is filled with a glacier, that since 1826, 
the channel of this river has never been clear 
and the accumulated waters have formed a 
lake of considerable size called Nubra-tsho. 
This barrierhas burst on three recent occasions, 
in 1826, 1833, and 1841. In that of 1841, 
when the rushing waters reached Torbela, on 
the Indus the river came down furiously in an 
ab-^olute wall of mud, a horrible mets of foul 
water, carcases of soldiers, peasants, war- 
steeds, camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, 
asses, trees, and household furniture, in one 
flood of' ruin, for Rsja Gulab Singh^s army ' 
was encamped in the bed of the Indus at Ku- j 
laitluee Coss above Torbela, in check of Pain- 
da Khan, and, but that part of the troops 
were then in hot pursuit, the destruction would 
have been greater. Only those escaped who 
took at once to the mountain side, 'rhrough- 
out the mountain course of the Indus, Helds, 
liouses, and trees were swept away, but man 
and the animals which he had domesticated, ^ 
generally managed to escape. The waters of ! 
the Indus below the junctions of the Shay- j 
ock, rose to a height of 60 feet, and to 30 feet at ; 
Skardo. It was the third cataclysm which } 
occurred in 1841, when the gallantSyam Singh j 
Atariwala, who fell at Sobraon, was encamped ; 
in the bed of the river. Suddenly, down rush- ( 
ed ihe wave of the inundation thirty feet in | 
height and the whole camp took to flight, most 
of the men were saved ; but the baggage, 
camp equipage, and guns were swept away, — ' 
Cunningham^ Thomson, 

GMELINA ARBOREA, See Gmelina. 

GMELINA ASIATICA. Lik. See 
Gmelina asiatica. 

GMELINA PAllVIFLOKA.-~i?ox^. 

Spreiig. 

R»iri Gnrrjudu. Tkl. 

Gum^di. Tam. 

Kumatha. Can. Sea Gmrlin*. 

GMELINA RHEEDII. See Gmelina ar- 
borea. 

GNART orNARI, a Tibetan Chinese pro- 
vince connected with British India, by the 
five Bhot passes in Garhwal and Kamaon. The 
Chinese viceroys are Tibetans with 200 
Mongol or Turk troops or perhaps Mantshu 
Tartars, as they are said to use horseflesh, 
which no Tibetan and no Chinese would do. 

GNIDIUM GNETUM. See Gnelacese. 

GNIDIUM UllENS. See Gnetaceae. 
GNIDIA ERIOCEPHALA. See Daphne 
cannabina. Thymelsea. 


I GNKTTA MANILLENSIS. Syn. of Yi- 
! verricuhi Malaccensis. 

! GOA town is built on the south bunk of the 
I river, 7 miles from its entrance. Alguada 
I point, in lat. 15 ® 29’ N. and long. 73 50’ 

j E. forms the northern extremity of Goa bay. 

I — Horshnrifh . 

I GOABARl-KALA. Tkl. Copra. 

! GOA CEDAR, ('upressus pendula. 
j GOA OR GW A ISLAND, a small island 
'• on the Ava coast in lat 17 ® 33’ N. nnd long. 
94 ® 34* K. 

I GOA POTATO. Syn. of Diuscorea 

aculeata. — lJun. 

GOATS FOOT CRKEPKR Eng. Syn. 
of Ipomaeapes caprm. — Sweet, 

GOAT-FOOTFD IPOM.EA. Ipomaea 
pes-rapra'. 

GOAT PEPPER. (Capsicum frutcscens. 

(iOAT-SKINS. See licalher. 

GOBBI. Tki.. Astcrncaniba longifolia. — 
Nees. 

OOBB, in Ceylon, a kind of marine lagoon 
or back water, caused by ibe rivers’ uioutbs 
being blocked np and their waters seeking an 
I exit traversing the sands adjoining the sea. 

GOBURA. Ben(;. Hind. Syn. of Aniso- 
nicies obovatn. 

GOBUR-CHAMPA. l)i k. Plumicriuacu 
minata. 

GODAMAPENDl. 'ri.i. Flour. 

QODARl. 'J'kj.. Gvislca tomeniosa — Uorh. 

GODDIJ PAVILI. Tki-. also PEDDA 
PAVILI. Tel 1*ortuljica quadrifula.— ZiVm. 

GODDUTUNGA KODIJ. Tv.i, Cyperus 
seminudns. — A*o.r5. 

GODETIA. See Evening primrose. 

GODHUMA PISHTA. Sans. Flour. 

GODHUMULIJ. Tkl. Triticum .sativum. 
— Linn. Triticum aistivnm. 

GODUMBE ARISE Tam. T riticuni .t'sli- 
i viim. 

i GODU MAHANKI,. f'vNG. Pnfehuck. 

GODUMIUC-MAVi:. Tam. Flcmr. 

I OOKNONG GEDFH, on thk ULUE 
■ MOUNTAINS, a high range in Java, about 
; 30 miles inland from Batavia. Pangeango 
; rises 9,954 feet : Salak 7,322 feet, and Karang 
! 6,014 feet above the sea. — liorsbnrgh. 
j O0G.LAM. Tei.. Choloroxylon dupacln. 
I GOGO, a town on the coa.st of K.'ittiawar, 
on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. See 
Orlebar’s account of geology of, in Bom. As. 
Trans. 1842, vol. i. 194.-~7>. Buist. 

GO-GO MANILLA. Acacia abstergent. 

GOH. Pers. also FAR WAIL I’Eiis. al.so 
Marwarid Pers. Pearl. 

GOIA PUNDU. Tel. Fsidium pyrife- 
rum. 

GOITRE. The disease known in Europe 
; by this name occuri also, in India, attacking 
I the people in Kamaon, the Abors of the 
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GOLD. 


GOLUNDA RATS. 


mountains bordevinfj the valley of the Brah- j but never with any system or skill. — Oldham 
mapiitra, and other mountain tribes. The ! f/i Yule's Embass if. A Murrt e Gorrespondent 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf : of the Delhi Gazette announces the discovery 
looking substance c/?l]cd Galloor ka Put- of Gold — in the Punjaub. “ While sinking 
4 Hind : supposed by some to be dried sea- an experimental Bhaft in ccniiiexion with tlie 
weed. Goitre, is rare in the valley of Kashmir. , proposed tunnel, on the banks of the Indus, 
Mr. Vigne purchased at Ladak, a piece of i a veritable gold mine was discovered. Un- 
common sea weed, which had been no doubt ! der the stratum of slate a deposit of rich au- 
brought there by the nicrohants trading be- | riferous quartz was found Its extent has 
tween China and Turkistan. He saw few t not as yet been ascertained, but from the 
cretins. i specimens of the mineral seen by several 

GOJJANOL Tel. I’andanus odoratUsi- ! people at this station, it appears to contain a 
inus.— ■ large proportion of gold.” 

GOKANl'ICA. 8 \ns. Syn. of Asiracan- ■ Mr. Earl examined the gold mines in the 
tha longifoliH, — Necs. ' neighbourhood of Montradok. 'rhosc nearest 

G(JKATU. Cyng. Ilebradendron gainbo- , were about four miles to the eastward, the 
gioides. i gold being found in stiff soil. The soil which 

GOKEUU. l)uK. Guz Hind. Beng , contains the metal is found in small veins 
Tiibiilus lanugimisus. — Linn. Tribulus ter- i from eight to fifteen feet below the surface, 
restris. i If the depth of the vein be less than ten feet, 

GOKlUItA. Hinj). Syu. of Astracantha , a trench is dug, the whole of the upper etra- 
longifolia. — Nves. I turn being removed, but if deeper, a shaft of 

GOKKATU. Ctno. Gamboge. I three feet squfire is sunk perpendlicularly into 

GOKltU Ki BAJI. iliNi). Tribulus ter | the vein, and the miner works into it about 
rcstris. Duk. Syn. of Pedalium inurcx. — | ten feet in both directions, sending the ore u[> 
H)rh. I in baskets. When it is all removed, another 

(H)KSHIRA. Sans. Milk. shaft is sunk into the vein t^venty feet beyond 

GOKSHUllA. Hind, or GOKTHURA. the first, and the miner works back into the 
Hind. Syu. of Aileracautlia longifoUa. — old excavation, extending his labours ten feet 
Nvrs. in the opposite direction. 'I'he gold is found 

Gv aiULNATHA, son of Vittala. See llu- | in very small particles, for the most part as 
dra S impraduyi, Vallabliachari. j fine as sand. Large specimen-s, however, are 

GOLAGANDL Tel. hIho AMAI) A KA- occasionally found, not in lump.s, butin small 
DA. Tel. Cyanotis axilbiiis. — Schult. irregular pieces joined together by integu- 

GOLAKONDA MIKAPA. Tel, Yellow ments, much resembling lead that has heen 
variety of C.ipsieum frutescens. — Linn. melted and afterwards thrown into water. 

GOLD. PInq. Gi'.r. is found on the banks Page 286. The gold dust is often adulterated 
of the Biisha stream, iu Lillie Tibet. Vigne with a glittering sand called passir B’rni or 
has no doubt that the Druns or marmots of Borneo sand, from the place whence it is pro- 
Little Tibet, are the “ ants as big as foxes” cured. — M)\ EarLp. 287. 
noticed by Hendotus as throwing up gold. GOLD All. Duk. Sterc.ulii guttata. 

Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings. GOLDEN-THUEAl) ROOT OP ASSAM. 

Gold is obtained iu the sands of the river CoplLs teeta. 

Boyas: in those of the Gumti River: at GOLENJUN. Guz. Kind. Galangal. 

Jompole: — in sand in the ^^oradabad district ; GOLIGA MANTIKA. Malay, also MA- 

in Assam. At lleerakhoiul, where diamonds | TIK A. M.\lay. Bezoar. 

also occur. In Bunnah, gold dust is washed j GOLIMIDI. Tel. also (JOLIVE. Tel. 

from the sand.s of many sireuins. It is found i Coix bracteuta.-^/t'oj/L 

near Bamo, it is found in the streams of the j GOL-KARA. Beng Momordica nuxta. 

Kyen-Dwen rivxu’, and iu the sands of the j GOL MIRCH. Beng. Syn. of Piper iii- 

•treams in the vicinity of the coal mines of gruni. — Linn. 

Thingadhau. The wasluiig.s iiiBurmaharo GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus glomerata. 

principally amongst the streams to the east- GOLUGU. Tel. Qlycosmis pentaphylla. 

ward of the Irawadi, but those to the west — D. C. the Limonia pentaphylU.— Ao.c/>. 
also yield it. The Kibiuiig stream is one in GOLUNDA RATS, Golunda Pliiotti. 
in which it is thus sought. There are gold Guay. In Ceylon, when the seeds of 
washings on a small scale, iu many of the the Nilloo Singh, Strobilarithes, on which 
rivulets both of Pegu and of the valley of the J they feed are exhausted, these invade the 
upper Irawadi and of the Kyen-dwen which j coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw off the 
may have been more productive in ancient j young branches and divest the trees of buds 
times. Gold is successfully washed in the | and bloom. So many as a thousand have been 
streams, feeding the Irawadi near Thika-dau, 1 killed in one day on a single estate and the 
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GOXD. 


GORAKILVATIT. 


Tamil coolies esteem them a laxnr}', and eat tacked and subdued them, ronverling some to 
them toasted or fried in cocoanut oil. — Ten^ Mahomcdanism. Tiiere are now several Ma- 

homedan Gonds in the poi^scssion of little 
GOMA. Sp Gum. fiefs on cither side of the Ncrbudda. — La» 

GOMA AMMONIACO. Sp. Gum am- ihom^ 
moniac, GONG. Chin. A circular plate of metal 

GOMA-LACA. Sp. Lac. which gives out when struck, ringin'^, hell-like 

GOMARAM. Port. Gamboge. sounds. 

GOMASHTAH. Hind. An agent. GONGALI. Ti:i-. Cumbly. 

QOMAYAM. Tel. Cow-dung cakes. Brat- GONG-KURA. Ti:i . Syn. of Hibiscus 
ties, used as fuel. cannabiniis — Linn. Ainbari. 

GOMBOGE. See Resin. Gamboge butter. GONl. Hinh. Sec Gunny. 

GOME. Jav, also KO. Jap. Rice. GONT CLOTH, See Crotalavia juncca. 

G0M-I,AC. Dut. Lac. GONJl-PHALI.. Du it. Limoni a penta- 

GOMMA. It. Gum. pliylla. 

GOMMA AMMONIACO. It. GOMME GONJI PANDU. Ti l. Glycosmlspenta- 
AMMONIAQUE. Fn. Gum ammoniac. • pbvlla, — 1). (>. 

COMMA AUARICA. It. Gum arable. GONODACTVLUS CHIRAGRA. See 

GOMMA GUTl'A. Jt. Gamboge. Stomapoda. 

GOMME. Fr. Gum. GOM'EMA GOMARU CHETTU. Tel. 

GOMME ARABIQUE. Fji. Gum arabic. Ipomoca filicaulis, also Pmderia fietida. 
GOMME 1)E KINO. Fr. Kino. GOOGA or GOO A. In the lower llima- 

GOMMI'i Gin TM Fr. Gamboge. i layas of the Punjab, there are many shrines 
GO^LMl ASTRAGANTI. Fr. Gum tra- ! to this mythological being. In one account 
gacanth. I he was chief of Ghazni who was slain in war 

GOMMl ASTRaG ANTI. Fu. Tragacanth. i against his brothers Urj\m and Surjun, hut a 
GO]\IONA, is a small island in lat. I® rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
56’ S. long. 127 ® 38’ E., 37 miles of Am- and mounted; another account makes him the 
boina ilag.staff. — Hordmrgh. lord of Durd-Durehra, in the wastes of Raj- 

GOMPHIA MAL ABA RICA. — I). C. Syn. wara who died fighting against the armies of 
of Qom])hia aiigustifolia. — Vafil Malimood. 

GOMPIllA ZEYLANICA. D. C. Syn. of GOONONG API or BURNING IS- 
Gom])hia aiigustifolia.— IW//. ^ LAND, in lat. 5« 40’ S. long. 127® 21’ K. 

GO.MPlIllEN.i. See Goni])]irena globosa. is one of the Moluccas. 

Globe inuaraiith. GOONONG MAR-OPII, a sulphureous 

GOMU'II. Aronga .sjiccharifora, Gomuto. i immntain in JavH, 2,000 feet high. Ac- 
GOND?nI. Di'k. Cordia oblitpia. j coniitof a tour on, in As. Jl. 1821, vol. xii. 221. 

GOXD. 'i bc country of the Gonds (Gond- j GOPARAM. Beautifully sculptured gaie- 
wuna) borders on that of the Bhcels. Though j ways attached to the large temples of the 
not less savage, those i)eo])le appear to be Hindu.'*, into which the people are not per- 
Romewhat less predatory than their neigh- I mit‘cd to enter. On days of festivals, the 
boors. 'ih(!y are divided into various tribes, • tigureR of the deities arc brought out of the 
which, like others of the semi-barbarous races ; temples through the Gopaiam, and placed in 
of Hindustan, can scarcely be considered as j small open temples called Mantopas, to re- 
Hindus as they cat every kind of flesh. “ They ceive the adoration of the multitude. — Cole, 
have many rude superstitions amongst them ; i J/yM. Hind, p, 381. 

and worship Pianga, or Banca Deva, to ivliom GOPHLA. Hind. Stauntonia latifolia. 
they offer fowls, goals, fruit, rice, grain, spirits, GOPl GHANDANA, generally a common 
and, in short, whatever the country affords, magnesian clay, used by Hindus, to make the 
One of the Gond tribes, the Binderwars, who Rectarian marks on their faces, breasts and 
inhabit the hills of Oomercantu, near the arms. All Yaishnavas employ a white earth 
source of the Nerbudda river, is described as from Dwaraka, said to be the soil of a pool 
a race of cannibals. It may be presumed that in which the gopis drowned themselres on 
this is a calinnny on the part of thoir cne- hearing of the death of Krishna. See Tri- 
mics. — Calc. Myth. Hind. p. 297. Half of pundra : Vibhuti. 

the principality of Bhopal was founded on GORAGAMUDI. Tbl. Eugenia bracte- 
usurpalions from the Gonds, who appear to ata. — Roxh. 

have migrated in force towards the middle of GORAKHNATH, at Gorakhpur, is atera- 
the 17th century, and to have made them- pie, which, according to local tradition, wsa 
selves supreme in the valley of the Nerbudda, founded by Siva, ki the second or TreU age. 
about Hushungabad, in spite of the exertions of It was converted by Alu-ud-din,. into a maho- 
Aurung-Zeb, until an Afghan adventurer at- 1 raedan mosque. It was subsequently re-built 
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GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. 


GRACILLABIA TENAX. 


in another place, but again appropriated by GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. See Cotton, 
Aurung-zeb to the Mahomedan religion, but Gossypium Barbadense, Gossypium herba- 
anbeequcntly lestored. It is the moat cele- ceum. 

bi ated of the temples of the Jogia.— GOSSYPIUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. See 
GORANTA. TBr,. Lawsonia alba. — Lam. Gossypium Barbadense. 

GORDONIA INTKGRIFOLIA. See Gor- GOSSYPIUM PEHUVT ANUM. See Gos- 

donia floribunda. sypium Barbadense, Cotton. 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia GOSSYPIUM PUNCTUATUM. See 
floribuTida. Gossypium Barbadense. 

GORKHAR. The Gorkhar or wild ass GOSSYPIUM REUGIOSUM. See Gos- 
(Asinus omger) has been often confounded sypium. 

with the Kiang, or wild horse ; it inhabits GOSSYPIUM VITIFOLIUM. See Gos- 
chiefly the rather hilly districts of Beluchis- sy^pium Barbadense. 

tan, part of the sandy plains of Sindh ; and GOSTANI DllAKSHA. Saxs, Vitis vini- 
another animal in to be found, to the westward fera. — Linn^ 

of Beluchistan, in Persia, which is called GOT BOR. Mar. Syn. of Zizyphus xylo- 
TCoolan {Equm hemij)/>us.) Dr. Barth lately carpa. 

mentioned that, according to the description GOTUMBA. Sans. Bryonia, 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in GOTTE, also GOTTI CHETTU. Tel. 
Africa identical wiih the Gorkhars, or wild Zizyphus xylopyrus. — Willd also Z. elliptica 
of Sindh Hud Beiiichistan. and Z. Canicutta. — lio.rb. 


GORK-MUNDl. Hind. SphaoranthuB j GOriT GaDDA. Tel. Spathium Chi- 

mnilis. i nense. Lour. Aponogeton monostachys. — 

GOROCII. Rns. Pease. : Lour. 

GOROCHANA. Sans. Hezoar. i GOUDRON. Fk. Tar. 

GOOIIU-CHIKUDI-KAIA. Tar,. Doli-' GOUN. Buum. Boohmoria nivea. 
choa fabterormia. i GOUPHOCARPUS FRUTICOSUS. 

GORRE CHl.MIDr. Tel. AndroKiapbig : See Cynanchum argel. 
echioiJea. — Nees. I GOUR: a small territory, well situated 

GORSEIIKTSCH.NUE : POSSODU Rus. | fur defence, in the centre of the most rugged 
F, irthenware. country of the Paropamesus. Mahmud Gori, 


GORTSCHIZA. Hus. Mustard seed. 
GORU CHIKKUDU. Tbl. Cyarnopsis 
psoraloides. — D. C. Uolichos fabseformis. — 
Jioxb. 

GOUUNrA CHETTU, INENI. Til. 
Lawsonia inermis. Henna. 

GOSHU. Bung. ? See Dacca. j 

GOSSAMPINUS U U B R A. Rheede. 
Ham. Syn. of Salmnlia mulabavica. — Schott. 

GOSSAMPINUS. Humph. Schott and 
Endltcher. Syn. of Kriodeiidron anfractu- ' 
os\im. — D. C. 

GOSSYPIUaM HERBACEUM. Linn. ' 
lloxB, Hoyle. Syn. of Gossypium indicum. . 
— Lam 

GOSSYPION. Sec Go.ssypiuin. i 

GOSSYPIUM ACUMINATUM. See GoL ! 
ton. Gossypium barbadense. j 

GOSSYPIUM ARBOREUM. See Cotton. 
Gossypium barbadense. 

GOSSYPIUM ANTIQUORUM. SeeGos^ 
sypium. Gossypium Herbaceum. 

GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. See Cot- 
tois. Gossypium Barbadense Gossypium reli- 
giiMnim. 

GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. Syn. of 
G. uidiem. Cotton plant of India. 

Kupui, Saiw. I Patli. Tam. Tb^ 

.KapM. Hnin. Bwg. | Farati. IIalbaii. 

Farali. Tam. j Wa. Bvem. 

See Cotton Gossypium and G. barbadense. 


conquered Afghanistan from the Tartar race 
of Sabaqtagin in 1160, carried his army into 
India and took Benares ; and died A. D, 1205, 
his empire was divided amongst his favourites 
and his freedmen, and Afghanistan fell to the 
share of Eldoz. He was soon dispoiled of it 
by a prince of Kharism, whose successor 
Jelal-ud"Din, was compelled to yield it to 
Jenghis Khan. 

GOURD. Eno. Syn. of Lagcnaria vul- 
garis. — Ser. 

GOV A. Tel. Giiattcria corasoides. 

GOV A GUTiT. Tel. Species of Tricho- 
desma. 

GOVAPA. Sans. Tallow. 

GOVILA. Tel. Aristolochia indica. — 
Linn. 

GOWGIRD. Pees. Sulphur. 

GOWLA. Guz. Hind. See Cyc. E. &S.As. 

GOWRIPHAL. Duk. Hind. Rnbus la- 
siocarpus. Rubus iudicus. . 

GOWR-GIA. ? Pees. Lemon grass. 

GOW-ZABAN. Guz. Hind. Pees. 
Harps 4ar. 

GRAANEN. Dut. Corn. 

GRACELARIA. See Gigartina lichenoi- 
des, Ceylon moss. 

GRACILLARIA SPINOSA. See Agsr- 
Agar, Rhodymet^iaceae* 

GRACILLARIA TBNAX. Syn. of Gra 
cillaria spinosa. See Isinglass. 
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GIUNA OUIKNTIS. 


GHKArKR OALANGAL. 


GRAEN OR GRANK, also Quade the 
Gerra of Pliny, in lat. 29® 23’ X. long. 47^ 
58’ E., is inhabited by Arabs. It is on the 
west side of the Persian Gulf, and carries on 
trade with the Red Sea, Sind, Guserut and 
the West coast, of India — Horsburgh, 

GRAHA. Sans. The Planets. A move- 
able point in the heavens. The Planets have 
each a great number of names, or epithets : 
many of which are to this day unknown to 
Europeans. The following, however, arc 
known to every Indian, because they serve 
to give a name to the seven days of the 
week; 1® Ravi, or Surya; the Sun. 2® 
Chandra, or Soma: the Moon. 3® MaiigaU, 
orCuja; Mars. 4® Budha ; Mercury. 5® 
Cum, or Vrihaspati ; Jupiter. 6® Sucra, or 
Bhrigu ; Venus. 7® Sani, Saturn, Besides 
these, the Hindu Astronomers consider Ra- 
vi, the Moon’s ascending and Cetu her des- 
cending Nodes, as obscure Planets, which 
occasion the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 
Graha, when the terms Madhya and 8j)huta ! 
are prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent place of the planet in the Hindu 
sydereal, or fixed zodiac. Graha laghava; 
name of a treatise on Astronomy, written 
about the 40 5 7th year of the Cali yug 
(A. D. 1555.) 

GRAHA PARIVRITHI. Sans. An ac- 
count of time used by the inhabitants of tlie 
Southern Provinces of the Peninsula of In- 
dia. It consists of a cycle of 90 Solar Side- 
real years of 365d. log. filv. OOp. Indiah, 
or 365d. 6h. 12' oh” European time. i 

GllAHAS. Tl»e pUnets u( tlie Hindus, i 
they are someiimes worshipped togenher, umi 
at others separately. They consist of Surya 
or Ravi, the sun ; Soma or Chandra, the 
moon, Mungula, Budh, Vrihaspati, Sukra, 
Shuni or Sani, Rahu, and Ketu, — Cola, Myth. 
Hind, p 381. 

ORAINE DENAVETTE, Fu Rape .ocd. 

G RAINES l)E ANIS. Fu. Aniseed. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. See Carda- 
rnoin. 

GRAM. ^Eng. Syn. of T)oH( ho** - 
rus. — Lam. Bengal gram is the C:ccr aiifli- 
num. 

GRAMA PERAVERTICUM. /Tam. A. 
village senate or council w'hich ruled the vil- 
lage republics of India prior to the introduc- 
tion of the present system. 

GRAMINE.E. See Coffee. 

GRAM, RED. Eng. Syn. of Dolicbos 
catiany. 

GRANA CHERMES. It. Kermes. 

GRANADAS. Sr. Garnet? Pomegranate.? 

GRANAFINA—? See Coccus. 

GRANA KERMES. Sr. Kermes. 
GRANA ORIENTIS. See Cocculus in- 
dicus. 


GRANA PONCIANA- ? See Dyes. 

GRANA SYLVESTRA—? See Coccus. 

(HIAN AT-APFKli. Gnu. Pomegranate. 

GRANA'fK. It. GRAN ATEN also GRA- 
NAT-STEIN. Gkr GRaNATT. Lat. Gar- 
net. 

GRAN ATI. It. Pomegranate. 

GRANA TILEI — ? Croton tiglium. 

GllANATl RADIX. Lat. Tunica grana- 
tum. 

GRANATNOl-KAMKN. Ru.s. Garnet. 

GRANCA. Pout. Madder. 

(iUANDI TAGARAPU CHETTU. Tel. 
Tdberiucmontana, coronaria. — R. Brown. 

GRANGEA ADANSONII. Cass. Syn. of 
Grangea maderaspatana Poir. 

GUANO FORMENTO. lx. Wheat. 

GUANOS. Sr. Corn. 

GRANO TURCO- o -STCILIANO. It. 
Maize. 

GRANTHIKA. Sans, also PIPPALI- 
MULA. Sans. Pepper root. 

GRAN/A, Sp. also RUBIA, Sr. Madder. 

GUAOS.* Port. Corn. 

GRAPE OIL. Oil seed of Vitis vinifera. 

GRAPHITE, occurs in Travancore, in 
Ceylon, at Gurjolee, and at Almorah. See 
Carbon. 

GRAPPL It. Grapes. 

GRASSA. Sr. hIso ACEITE-DE-PES- 
C.\DO. S.r. Blubber. 

GRASSES. Of these eaten by cattle. Sir A. 
Bnrnes mentions that three are cultivated in 
(’abul. rlshka or Medicago sativu, the com- 
mon lueern ; AYm/lf/z/a kind of trefoil, unci the 
•Si’barga (three loave.s) u clover found to be 
new to Europe, which from its groat yield was 
named Trifolium gigaiiteum. Another ])lant 
the Melilotus leucantha, or Bokhara Clover, 
differs much from the Trifolium giganteum 
in its properties, though like it of luxuriant 
growth. See Graminacece. 

GRASSES, and SEDGES. See Rushes. 

GRASS FERN. Pieris grumiiiifolia. See 
Feins. 

GRASS- HOPPER WARBLER. Eno. 
S}ii. of 1 .(icuHit'lla. R-iya. 

GRASSES EIST OE. See Guiminacem. 

GR.'VSS OF FxVKlRS. Caniubis saliva. 

GRASS OIL, Aridmpogon calanma aro- 

maticus. U()(»sh nil, 

GRASU-GADA. Tel. Batatas edulis. 

GRtVTlOLA MONNIERA. Linn. Syn. 
of Heipestes monniera. — II. B. and Kunih, 

GRATIOLA PORTULACKA, Wjcinm. 
Syn. of Herpeates monniera. — Ham Birch 
and Kunth, 

GRAUWKRK. Gkr. Calabar skins. 

GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. See Co- 
lurobidae. 

GREATER OALANGAL. Eng. Aip- 
nia gaUngt. 



GREEKS OF ASIA. 


GREEKS OF ASIA. 


OR FAT xMILEFIT 

g}i!im viil^nre. — FWs. 


Eng. Syn. of Sor- 


OREAT PIPE^FJSH. See Syngnathid®. 
GREBES. Ses Colymbid®. 

GRRDA. Sp. Challv. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. The Greek dynasties 


in Asia, founded after the dofith of Alexander ! 

the Great, by his generals, &c were a.s fol- | 

lows : 



I Si/ria. 



B. C. 



334 Alexander the Great : born 356, died 323. j 

312 Selcucus 

I, 

Nicator. 

280 Antiocbus 

1, 

Soter. 

261 Antiocbus 

IT, 

Theos. 

246 Seleucu.s 

IL 

Calii nicus. 

226 Seleucns 

HI, 

Cera un us. i 

223 Antiocbus 

in, 

Magnus (Achacui) | 

187 Selcucus 

IV, 

Philopator. I 

175 Antiochus 

IV, 

Kpipliancs. j 

164 Antiocbus 

V, 

I^’iUpator. 

162 Demetrius 

I, 

Soter. 

150 Alexander 

L 

Bala. 

M7 Demetrius 

IT, 

Nicator. 1 

141 Antiochus 

VI, 

'i’hcos. i 

142 Tryplion 


1 

1 

137 Antiochus 

VH, 

Sidetes. 1 

128 Alexander 

II, 

Zebina. 

125 Seleucus 

V, 

1 

125 Antiochus 

vni. 

Grypus. | 

112 Antiochus 

IX, 

Cyzicenus. j 

96 Seleucus 

VI, 

Epiphanes. 

95 Antiochus 

X, 

■ Eusebes. ! 

Antiochus 

XI, 

Epiphenes. I 

Philip and 

j 

01 Demetrius 

III, 

Eiicmrus. j 

88 Antiochus 

XII, 

Dionysius of Jose- ‘ 


phu.s, 

8IJ Tigvancs, of Armenia. 

69 Antiocbus XIII, Asiaticus. 

65 Syria became a Homan Province. 

11 Bactria. 

The sole evidence of the long line of Bactrian 
kings, exists in the emanations from their 
mints, exhumed from lime to time in and 
around their ancient scats of government. In 
the almost total absence of annals, whether 
occidental or oriental, their coin.s furnish near- 
ly all the testimony at present available with 
which to reconstruct the story of the survival, 
re-institution and extinction of the dominant 
Hellenic element, on the site of Alexanders 
furthest conquest in the East, and of those 
potentates who swayed the destinies of these 
lands for upwards of two centuries. Professor 
Wilson gives a list of them from Theodotus 
I., B. C. 256 to Pantaleon B. C. 120. Then 
of Barbaric kings Su Hermseus, Kadaphes 
and Kadphises ; from B. C, 100 to B, G. 50. 
Of an Indo- Parthian dynasty : The Indo- 
Scytbian princes of Kabul : and a classifica- 
tion of their cotemporaries. Mr. Thomas in 


Prinsep’s Antiquities quotes Major Cunning- 
ham’. s table, 

B. C. 

256 Diodatus I \ Bactriana(including Sogdia- 

24o „ II ) nt. Bactria and Margiuna), 

217 Agathocles ) ^ . 

227 Pantaleon i Sid® and Nyea. 

220 Kuthydemus — Bactriana, Ariana (includ- 
ing Aria, Drangia, Arachosia and Pa- 
ropamisidm), Nysa and subsequently 
Oandharitis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. 

19G Demetrius, ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

190 Heliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisidae. 

190 Antimachiis Theos. — Nysa,Gand., Peuk., 
and Taxila. 

185 Eucratides — Bactriana, Ariana, besides 
Patalene, Syrastrene and Larice, as 
well as Nysa.Gand., Peuk. and Taxila. 

I7d Antimachus Nikephoros — Nysa, Gand., 
Peuk,, k Taxila. contemporarily with 
Eucratides retention of the rest of his 
dominions. 

165 Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachus Nike- 
phoros' kingdom. 

Nicias — ditto, with llic exception of 
Taxila. 

165 Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Aria- 
na, as well as Pata.,Syr., Lur., 

Zoilus I follow Apollodotus in 

Diomedes > . . 

. I Ariana alone. 

Dionysius ) 

169 Jjvsias, succeeds these in Paropamisida?, 
and obtains, Nicias' dominion of Nysa, 
Gand, Peuk; while Mithridates ]., 
possesses himself of Ariana, having 
])reviously gained Margiana from 
Eucratides. 

150 Antialcidas. Succeeds to Ly.sias’ kingdom. 
Am (pitas. 

Archebius follows Antialcidas. 

1 61-1 -10 Memnuler. — reigns in ikirojiainisadie 
Nysa, Gand.. Peuk., Taxila, Tor. Reg., 
Calii., Patalene Syr. Lar. 

135 Strain — Succeeds, with the exception of 
the countries of Pata., Syr., Lar., 
which full to Mttuas, 


Hippos iratu 8 
Teiephus 


follow Strato. 


12C Hermmu.? — rules over Parop. — Nysa, 
Gand, Peuk. (The Su-Sakas obtain 
Aria, Drangia and Arach, from the 
Parthians ) 

Mauas — hasTttXila, Por. Reg. Cath. Pa- 
j ta., Syr Lir. 

j 105 Kadphises — {Ytichi) takes possession of 
Hermccus' Kingdom, and Taxila from 
Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

Vonones ) 

Spalygis J Paropamisad®. 

Sp^lirises ) 


Ck*>0 
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110 Azas — siiccpeds Mauas, obtaining al^o 
in 90 B. C. Nysa, Gand., and Fcuk. 

80 Azilas — succeeds Azas in the three lat- i 
ter, — adding Tuxila and the Taropa- 
misadsc. 

80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions 
of Azas, and subsequently those of 
AzilttS. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Farop. Nysa : 
and Tax. etc. 

26 Gondophares, reigns in Ariana. Abda- i 
gasses (and Sinnakes or Addinigaus) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop. i 

A. D. I 

41 Arsaces (Ornospades or Orthomasdes) 
ditto ditto. ! 

107 Pakores Monnestes — ditto ditto (Hiathe- ! 

leh) in Bactriana. 

207 Arteinon — in Aria, Drangia, Arachosi.'i. 

Parthia. 


B. C. 


A. D. 


26.5 Arsaces 

1 

1 4 Pliiah.'ttece.s 


2.53 Tiridates 

1 

i 5 Oiodfcs 

11 ‘ 

216 Artabanus 

1 

! 6 Vonones 

1; 

196 Phraapalius 


13 Artiibanu.H 

iir 

181 Phrahates 

I 

; (^Tiridates) 

HI 

173 Mithradates 

I 

(CinnamiH) 


136 Phrahates 

H 

(Alta ban us) 

HI 

126 Artabanus 

11 

42 Bardanes 


123 Mithradates 

1 

j 46 Gotarzes 

1 

87 Mnuskires 


50 (Me]ier<lates) 


77 Sinatroces 


.51 VtJiiones 

H 1 

70 Phrahates 

III 

, 51 Vplogese.s 

I 

60 Mithradates III 

; 62 (Artubanus) 

IV 

64 Orodes 

I 

1 77 i’acorus 


37 Phrahates 

IV 

408 Cbosroes 


(Tiridates) 

11 

|116 (Parthamaspales) ) 

(Phrahates) IV 

no Cbosroes 




121 Vologeses 

II 



448 Volugeses 

111 



192 (Volugeses) 

IV 


i 

209 (VologCvSes) 

V 


1 

Artabanus 

V 


[235 Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, 1st of 
: the SassanidoL*. 

The family name was Arsaces to all tlie 
kings of Parthia, hence called the Arsacida?. 
— Prinsep's Antiquities by 'Thomas^ Pol. 11. 
p. 176 

GREKN-DYE PLANTS. See Dyes. 
GREEN DYE RHAMNUS. See Ilham- 
nus. 

GREEN GALLS. See Galls. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM. Eng. ok BLACK 
GRAM. Eng. Syn, of Phaseolus mungo. — 
Linn, 

GREEN TOURMALINE. See Schorl. 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN TURTLES. See Chclonia, 


GREEN VITRIOL, Sulphate of iron. 
See Green copperas. 

GREIN SCHARLAKENBESSEN. Dux. 

Kermes. 

GRENADES. Fii. Pomegranate. 

G RENAT. Fk. Garner. 

GRENDI. Sans, alio TAGARUM. Sans. 
Rueliia strepeiis. 

GKEWIA AFFINIS. Lindl. Syn. of 
Grewirt luicvocos. — Linn, 

GREWIA ASIATICA. See PluiLsa. Fal- 
sa, Grewia. 

GRFAVIA DIDY.MA. See Grewia. 

GRhAVlA EIiASTKLA. See Grewia. 

GREWIA MALIOPE. See Grewia asia- 
tica. 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. See Gre- 
wia. 

GREWIA FLMIFOLIA. Roxu. Wigkt. 

Svn. of (Jr<iwia microcos. — Linn. 

‘(iREY OK ANNULATEl) IFECACHU- 
ANA. Gepliadi^i ipecachuana. ' 

GREY-RED IPECACHUANA. Cephse- 
lis ipecachuna. 

GRIKSWURZEL. Ger. Piirei>a hrava. 

GRIFFITH, W. A medical oflicer of the 
M adras Army, farn(‘d for his extensive knuw- 
hnlge of Indian Botany. Autlaor of numer- 
ous avorks otj lliis branch of science. 

GRINJANAM. Sans. Tkl. Allium a»- 
calonicuin. — Rozb. 

GIllOT MARASGUIN. Fk. Cerasiis 
caproniana. 

GRLSLFA SECniNDA. See Grislea. 

GRISLEA TO MENTOS A, yields a rod 
dye to the lingers. 

Jatt?Uo, Uriiili 1 Juve, Pusht. 

GRIS PKUUENO. Sr. (kdabar skins, 

GRISSEE, in lat. 7“ 10’ S. and long 112® 
42^’ E. in the north of Java, is a noted trad- 
ing place. — JIurshurqh, 

GRITTHUM. s’ani. Ghi. 

GROSS UliAPtlTE. See Garnet. 

GROUND enUMPA. Kmrnpferia. 

GROUND NUT Eng. Syn. of seed of 
Aradiis hypogtea. See Ground nut, Earth 
nut, Manilla nut. 

GROUND NUT OIL. Oil of Atachls 
Lypogma. 

GROUND RATAN. See Marsh Date. 
Calamus. 

GRUNSPAN. Ger. Verdigris. 

GRUS. See Crane. 

GRUS. (/rns An sir ala si ana., Gould, (or 
* Native Companion’ of the Australian Colo- 
nists), until recently, was supposed to be iden- 
tical with Gr, anligone., (L.), or the Indian 
Saras or Surhuns. Mr. Gould’s figure of it, 
in the ‘ Birds of Australia,’ is far from being 
one of his best. 'I'he Australian crane has 
much more of the aspect of Gr, vulgaris., 
Pullcis ; but is considerably larger, with the 
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head bare and papillose to just below the con- 
spicuous patch of grey ear- coverts, and a dcw- 
lap-like throat-wattle or pendulous lappet of 
skin (of a black- colour with red or carneous 
anterior edge), which is peculiar and charac- 
teristic. — Mr. Blyih. — See Crane. 

GUA. Beng. Areca catechu. — Linn. 

OIJAB. Sans. Diospyros glutiiiosa. 

GUADONE. It. also GUADO. It. also 
QLASSO. It. Woad. 

GUADU SANIGHELU. Tel. Pisum 
eativuTO. 

GUAIACUM. Lignum-vitae. 

GUAIVA PYRIFORMLS. Gjeetn. Syn. 
of Psidium pyriferum. — Linn. 

GUAJACO. It. Guaiacum officinale. 

GUAKI3. Tel. Randia uliginosa. — D. C. 

GUANA OIL See Oil. 

GUANUCO BARK. Sec Cinchona 

GUASE OB KENN, called also Keish, on 
the north side of the Persian Gulf, is in lat. 
26 ® 29’ N. its south point being in long. 
64 ® 65’ E. It is fruitful and well inhabited. 
--^Horsburgh. 

GUATEMALA INDIGO. See Indigo. 
Dyes. 

GUATTERIA VlllGATA, Furnishes the 
lance wood of commerce. 

GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA. Mast tree. 
Thavadaru, Tam. Asoka chettu, Tcl. A 
highly ornamental tree, for avenues. 

GUATTERIA VlllGATA See Lancc-wood 

GUAVA. Eno. om GUAVA WOOD. Eng. 
Psidium pyriferum 

GUaYACA. Sr. Guaiacum officinale. 

GUAZUMA. Dombeva spectabilis. 

GUAZUM A TOMENTOSA. See Guazu- 
ma. 

GUAZUMA ULMIFOLIA. AVaix. Syn. 
of Quazutna toinentosa. — Kunth. See Cedar. 

GUBBADAllA. Tel. Symphorema invo- 
lucrata. — Roxb. 

GUBBA-KAYA. Tkl. also ANAPA 
KAYA. Tel. Lagenaria vulgaris. — Ser. 

GUDA. Sans. GURA. Sans. Jagree. 

GUDAKA. a compound of tobacco. See 
Goorakoo. 

GUDAMATIGE Tel. Vitis adnata — 
Wall. Syn. of Cissus adnata.. — Roxb. 

GUDARA. A hindu sect of religious 
mendicants who carry about with them a small 
fire in a pan of metal, for the purpose of burn- 
ing scented woods at the houses of those from 
whom they receive alms. These alms they 
only solicit by repeating the word Alakh 
Alakh^ (from a privative and Lakshmi a mark 
or distinction), expressive of the indescribable 
nature of the deity. They wear a large round 
cap and a long frock or coat stained with an 
ochery clay. 

GUDDI MxARALA. Tel. Brvonia garcinia. 


GUDIRA (KUl)IRA r>) PUSJUN ENNE. 
Tam. Oil of Sterculia faetida. 

GUDHAL. Hind. Flying fox. See Chei- 
roptera. 

GUDUCHI. Sans, also AMURTA. Sans. 
Tel^ Tinaspora cordifolia. — Miers. — Menis- 
permum cordifolium. 

GUGALAPU CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of 
Boswellia glabra. 

GUGGILAM CHETTU. Tel. JEgiceras 
fragrans. Kon. JEgiceras majus — Roxb. 

GUGOILAPIT CHETTU. Tel. also 
AN DUG A CHETTU. Tel. Boswellia glabra. 
-^Roxb. 

GUQOVLU. Tel. Vatica robusta. W. 
and A. and Shorea robusta. — Roxb. 

GUGILAM. Tkl Syn. of Dammar. See 
Vatica rohusta. Resins. 

GUGULA. Tel of Boswellia glabra, 
also Tel. Commiphora Madagascsrensis. ? 

GUGUL. Hind. Syn. of Amyris com- 
miphora. Syn. of Commiphora Madagasca- 
rensis. — Linn, also G.ux Hind. Bdellium, 
also Hind Syn. of Junipenis religiosa. 

(iUGUL. Tam. Syn. of Isora cor 3 difolia 
Sell oft and Endl. 

GUGUL A. Cyno. Tel. Bdellium, also 

Cyngh. Commiphora Madagascarensis. 

GlNGFiLLY OIL. Oil of ^esamum orien- 
tale. 

GUL-I-TURAII. Hind. Poinciana pul- 
cherrima. 

GUILANDINA. See C8e^»alpinia. 

GUILANDINA BONDUC. See Oil. 

GUILANDINA BONDUCKLLA. Linn. 
Syn. of G bonduc. — Linn. See Caesalpinia 
boTulucella, Kilkutch, Bonduc nut oil. 

GUILANDINA MOUINGA. Lam. Roxb. 
Syn. ofMoringa pterygosperma. — Girrt. 

GUILANDINA OLEOSPKRMA. Roxb. 
Syn. of Cfle.'^alpinia digyna. — Rottl. 

GUINEA GRASS. See Graminacete. 

GUINEA PEPPER. See Cayenne pepper. 

GUISANTES. Si>. Pease. 

GUIZOTIA ABYSSINICA. Cass. Syn. 
of Guizotia olcifera. — 1), (\ 

GUIZOTEA OLEIFKRA. See Gingcily 
seed oil. 

GUJARAT, the capital of which is Patan, 
was first ruled over by the Anhulwara dynas- 
ty, a restoration of the dynasty of Baharas. 
In A. D. 696, Saila-Deva was found and edu- 
cated. In A. D. 746, the Chowra dynasty of 
Anhilpoor, commenced, and lasted till A. D. 
942, when Mul Raj Solunkhi, usurped the 
throne. The Bhagela tribe succeeded in the 
beginning of the I2lli century, and in A. D. 
1309, Gujarat was annexed to Delhi by A la- 
ud-din Mahammad Shah. — Prinsepby Tho- 
mat, p. 256 . 

GUJaR. This race are excellent cultiva- 
tois and though no longer known byname 
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in Gujarat, they are well known agriculturists 
in tli€ North Western Provinces. Whetiier 
of the Hindu or Mahomedan faith, they every 
.where, prefer pasturage to the plough. Gu 
jurs, are numerpus [every where in the Sikh 
territory. The Gujuru, in Kashmir, are Shep- 
herd proprietors, said to have come from 
Guzerat in the Punjab. They live in log- 
houses, in recesses at the foot of the Panjal, 
and in the woods. 

GUJJUKANNE KOMALI. Tel Boer- 
haavia stellata. — Roxh. 

GUJJU MAMIDI. Tel. also MAMIDI 
CHIi)TTU. Tel. var. of Mangifera indica. — 
Linn, 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tel. Cocos 
nucifera. — Linn 

GUJ-PIPAR. See Guj pipul. 

GUJ-PIPUL. Bkng. Potentilla officinalis. 
Syn. of Scindapsus officinalis. — Schott, 

GUL. Beng. Guz. Hind. Pers. A rose, 
hence Gul-ab-pash. Rose water sprinkler ; 
and Gul-i-gul-ab. The Rose water rose. See 
Rose. Rosa Gallica. Atr. Otto. 

GULA. Mal. Sugar. 

GULABA-PU. Tam. Rose. 

GULABATUN. Properly KAL ABA- 

TUN. Gold embroidery. 

GUI ABE Hind. Trifolium Indicum. 

GULAB JAMUN. Feus. Eugeniajambos. 

GULAB-KA'PANI. Guz. Hind. Rose 
-water. 

GULAB KA-ATR. Hind. Otto of Roses. 

GULAB SINGH. The Raja of Jam u in 
the time of Kunjit Singh, was a Dogra Rajput. 
He was brother of Rajas Idiian Singh, and 
Sucliit Singh. He was cruel, tyranical and 
exacting, but tolerant in religious matters. 

GUIAB-1-SADBARG. Pers. Rosa cen- 
tiT'lia. 

GUL- AB-KA-PHUL, Hind. See Rose. 

GULA(MilN. Duic Plumieria alba. 

GULANCHA. Hind. See Meni^permum. 

GUL-BaDAN. Peiis. a red silk cloth 
for ladies^ trou.«ers. 

GUL BAJI OR GUL-ABBAS. Hind, and 
Duk. Mirabilis jalapa. 

GUL-BEL. buK. Menispermum cordi- 
folium Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius.-— Z>. C. 

GULBHANGA. Hemp. 

GUL CHAND. Hind. Gardenia florida. 

GULKAND. Guz. Hind. Conserve of 
Roses. 

GULD. Dan. Sw. Gold. 

GUL DAODI. Hind. Syn, of Chrysan- 
themum indicum. 

GULL Guz. also NIL. Guz. Indigo. 

GULL Hind. Dukh. Coral. 

GULL Tel. Capparis grandis. — Linn, 

GUL-I-GULAB. A series oi fortressei 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Quipli, 


about five fursanga from Behbehan, and tjie 
river Kheirabad (the Ab-i-Sherin) or Hin- 
dyan River Hows close to the foot of the rock 
on which they are built, one fort above the 
other. 

GUL-LKIVIA. Pkrs. Pandanus odora- 
tissinuis. 

GUL I-KYSU. A flower which grows in 
the Punjab, from which a yellow dye is pro- 
duced, with which they dye the shawl wool. 

GUL I-NARL? IhND.? Cedrela toona. ? 

GULIVINDA. Tel. Abrua precatorius. 
— Linn, 

GUL JAFRI. Hind.Pers. Tagetes patula. 

GULLEM CHETTU. Tel. CapparU gran- 
dis. — Linn. 

GULIiER. Duk. Ficus racemosa. 

GULLI. Duk. Coral. 

GUL MUKHMAL. Hind. Gomphrena 
globosa. 

GULUSU — ? Sec Jewellery. 

GULPISTA. Pers. See Cyc, E. and S, As. 

GUIj-SHAN. Hind. Eranthemum pul- 
cliellum. 

GULUBAN, or GULUWAN, from Gulu, 
Kashmiri, a flock, are horse grazers in Kash- 
mir, descendants of the warlike Chakb, the 
warriors of Kaihmir who opposed the inva- 
sion of Akbar. 

GULANCHA. Beno. also GUNDAN- 
CHA. Hind. Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. 

a 

GULUNGA— •? Hemp. 

GUI AVAIL. Duk. Cocculus cordifolius. 

GULY MARA. Can. Jihamnus jujuba. 

GUM, or cement for fixing specimens of 
fossils. 2 oz. Whiting; 2 oz. Gum Arabic 
powdered : ^ oz Flour ; ^ oz. Ox-gall, add 
water sufficient to form a paste. On first mix- 
ing, the stuff does not properly amalgamate 
for 2 or 3 days, after which it will keep for 
a long time, and if it dries and hardofis, only 
requires a little water to be added, and allow- 
ed to soak and soften for about 24 hours when 
it is good as ever. It is strong and admirably 
adapted for heavy things like fossils. See 
Mastic. 

GUMS AND RESINS, are divisible into 
Gums, Gum Resins and Resins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in al- 
cohol. 

Gum Resins., compounds of gum 

and resins, are partially soluble in water, part- 
ly in alcohol ; the gummy matter being se- 
parated by one, and the resinous matter by 
the other. 

Roisms arc soluble in spirits, from which 
they are, in a considerable proportion, sepa- 
rated by water. The resins melt on the ap- 
plication of heat, but not so the gums or gum 
resins. 

The following gums flow sponlaneouely from 
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the brancheB and trunks of the trees produ- 
cing them 1. Gum Arabic ; 2. Gum Sene- 
gal ; 3. Gum of the Cherry and other stone 
fruit-trees ; 4.Gam Tragacanth ; 5. Gum of Ba- 
siora. — Another kind of gum is extracted 
from seeds and roots by boiling- water. The 
Tarious species of the genus Acacia yield 
these gums, and some of them gum-resins. 
The Acacia and its gum-yielding properties 
hare been known from the remotest antiqui- 
ty. The Shittah-tree, mentioned by Isaiah, 
and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 
an Acacia. Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp- 
tian Acacia and of the white Acacia^ distin- 
guished, he says, by its white bark, white- 
wood, and white flowers ; and from this tree 
his “ white fragrant ointment'^ was probably 
made. The exudation of gum is thus ex- 
plained by DeCandolIe : — “ The gummy mat- 
ter resides in the bark and albumen ; it is 
the nutritive juice of the plant'; and its es- 
cape, therefore, is analogous to hemorrhage 
in animals : hence plants in which it sponta- 
neously occurs are always in a sickly state. 
The mechanical cause of the expulsion of the 
juice is dependent on the unequal hygrome- 
tric properties of different parts of the stem. 
The wood absorbs more moisture from the 
air than the bark, and hence it swells more. 
In consequence of its enlargement, it distends 
the bark, which, by the internal pressure of 
the wood, gives way, and gummy matter es- 
capes.” Dr. Pereira remarks that DeCan- 
dolle's hypothesis is quite in conformity with 
facts respecting gum tragacanth mentioned 
by Labillardiere, who states that the gum 
only flows in abundance during the night and 
a little after sunrise. A cloudy night, or a 
heavy dew, is, he thinks, necessary its 
production, for the shepherds of Lebanon 
only go in search of this substance when the 
mountain has been covered during the night 
with thick clouds. The gum of the Acacia- j 
tree flows in a liquid state from the branches 
and trunks, and hardens by exposure ; the 
more sickly a tree appears, the more gum it 
yields, and the hotter the weather the more 
abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
mild summer are unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of gum. According to the locality pro- 
ducing it, this gum is known as Turkey or 
Arabic gum, Barbary or Morocco gum, Sene- 
gal, East India, and Gape gum. Each of 
these varieties of gum is employed to give lus- 
tre to crapes and silks, and the mucilage of 
gum Arabic is largely used for this purpose 
of cementing into cakes the various pigments 
used by artists in water-colours, Traga- 
canth gum differs from the gum of the Aca- 
cia in not being soluble In water, but swelling 
up when placed in water, and thus forming a 
mucilage. There is the flaky tragacanth and 


the vermiform ; the former being the variety 
usually brought to England, while the latter 
is commonly employed on the continent. 
This gum is gathered about the end of June, 
from the Astragalus iragacantha of Crete, 
and surrounding islands. The chemicsl dif- 
ferences between the gum Arabic, gum Sene • 


gal, and gum tragacanth are as folio wg : — 

Ghim 

Gum 

Gum Tra- 

Arabic. 

Senegal. 

gacanth. 

Carbon.. . . 41 906 

.. 43*59 

. . 40 50 

Hydrogen.. 6*788 

.. 6*23 

.. 6*61 

Oxygen.... 51*306 

. . 50*07 

. . 52 89 

Nitrogen . . a trace 

.. 0*11 

. . 0*00 

100*000 

10000 

100 00 

The examinations 

of Guerin 

and others 


have shown that these gums consist of solu- 
ble and insoluble portions. The soluble gum 
is called Arahin ; this is soluble in both hot 
and cold water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils. The insoluble gum is called 
Bassorm, which is insoluble in both hot and 
cold water, but it absorbs water and swells 
up. The tragacanth contains most of the 
latter ; while the Arahin is the largest con- 
stituent of the gum Arabic. Gum tragacanth 
is largely employed in calico-printing, and it 
has many uses in the Arts. 

Catechuy from the Acacia catechu (which is 
rather an extract th^n a gum,) is manufac- 
tured in Burma, Canara, Behar, and in 
Northern India. Dr. Forbes Royle thus de- 
scribes the process : — “ the Kat^h manufac- 
turers move to different parts of the country 
in different seasons, erect temporary huts in 
the jungles, and selecting trees fit for their 
purpose, cut the inner wood into small chips. 
These they put into small earthen pots, 
which are arrayed in a double row along a 
fire-place built of mud ; water is then poured 
in until the whole are covered ; after a eonsi- 
derable portion has boiled away, the clear 
^ liquor is strained into one of the neighbour- 
ing pots, and a fresh supply of material is put 
into the first, and the operation repeated until 
the extract in the general receiver is of suffi- 
cient consistence to be poured into clay 
moulds, which in the Kheru Pass and Doer, 
where he had seen the process, are generally 
of a quadrangular form. This catechu is usu- 
ally of a bloodred colour, and is considered 
there to be of the best quality. By the manufac- 
turers it is coveyed to fcJaharunpore and Mora- 
dabad, whence it follows the course of com- 
merce down the Ganges, and meets that from 
Nepal, 80 that both may be exported from 
Calcutta.” There are many varieties of cate- 
chu in the markets ; the Acacia catechu and 
the Gambir catechu being the best. Cate- 
chu has long been employed in India for tan- 
ning skins ; its tanning properties are stated 
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to be so great that skins are tanned by it in 
hve days. It has also been used in India to 
give a brown dye to cotton ; and catechu has 
lately been very extensively employed in the 
calico-printing works of England. The salts 
of copper with sal-ammoniac, cause eatechu to 
yield a bronze colour, which is very perma- 
nent. The proto-muriate of tin produces 
with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
bronze hue is also produoted from catechu by 
the perchloride of tin, with an addition of ni- 
trate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a 
brown; and nitrate of iron a dark-brown, 
grey. For dydng a golden coffee-brown, ca- 
techu has entirely superseded madder, one 
pound of it being equivalent to six pounds 
of that root. 

Gum Kino — the juice of. the Pterocarpus 
erinaceus^ and of the Eucalyptus resinifera, 

This has much the same properties as the ca- 
techu ; it has been proposed to employ it in 
dyeing green. Although the colour of the i 
Kino is a deep red, it has the power of com- 
municating a green colour to the salts of iron ; j 
we believe it has not, however, been exten - 1 
sively used. | 

Gamboge. — Of this vegetable gum resin, 
the first notice we have is by Clusins, in 1605, 
who described a piece brought from China, j 
by admiral Van Nock, in 1603. The gambo- I 
ge which we obtain is received principally 
from Siam, a small quantity coming from 
Ceylon. The Singalese method of collecting 
the gamboge is by cutting pieces of the bark 
completely off, about the size of the palm of 
the hand, early in the morning. The gambo- 
ge oozes out from the pores of the wood in a 
semi-liquid state, but soon thickens, and is 
scraped off by the collectors the next morn- 
ing without injury to the tree, the wounds in 
the bark soon healing, and becoming fit to 
undergo the operation again. Gamboge is 
much used as a pigment, and in miniature 
painting, it is employed to colour varnishes 
and lackers. Many of the mucilages, as those 
of quince-seed, of carrigeen moss, and the like 
have their uses in the arts, but they are not 
of sufficient importance to demand any espe- 
cial detail. 

Kosiny or Common This is obtain* 

ed as a residuary matter in the process for 
obtaining the oil of turpentine. Turpentines 
must be regarded as an oleo-resin. In their 
natural state they are either solid or semi- 
fluid, the oil of turpentine being obtaiired by 
distillation of American turpentine with water. 
From the United States Dispensatory we 
leaarn that the turpentine is procured from 
the Pinus palustris .* partly also from the Pi- 
nus Toeday and perhaps some other species 
inhabiting the southern states. In former 
times, large quantities were collected in New 


England ; but the turpentine trees of that sec- 
tion of the Union are said to be nearly ex- 
hausted ; and our commerce is almost exclu- 
sively supplied from North Carolina and the 
south-eastern part of Virginia. The method 
of colleoting this turpentine is as follows : — 

A hollow is cut in the tree a few inches 
above the ground, and the bark removed for 
the space of about eighteen inches above it. 
The turpentine runs into this excavation from 
about March to October; more rapidly, of 
coarse, during the warmer months. It is 
transferred from these hollows into casks** 
Old and concrete American turpentine is 
often sold as frankincense. 

Canada turpentine or Canada balsam, is ob- 
tained from the Abies balsamea in Canada. 
Between the bark and the wood of the trunks 
and branches of these trees are vesicles con- 
taining the oleo-resin, which exudes when 
they arc broken. Canada balsam is much 
used by varnish -makers in the manufacture of 
some of the most transparent va]pnishes. It is 
also, extensively employed by opticians as a 
cement. The great value of Canada balsam 
for optical purposes, depends on its transpa- 
rency and its refractive power, which is near- 
ly equal to that of glass. When used to con- 
nect the pieces of an achromatic lens, it pre- 
vents the loss of light by reflection and ex- 
cludes moisture and other foreign bodies from 
the space between the surfaces of the glasses. 
In Nicol-prisms (single image prisms of Ice- 
land Spar) it serves the important purpose of 
transmitting the ordinary ray, and of inter- 
rupting the passage of the extraordinary one ; 
its index of refraction being intermediate be- 
tween that of Iceland spar for the ordinary 
ray, and that of the same substance for the 
extraordinary xz.y^( Pereira,) The spirits, 
essence, or oil of turpentine, for it is known 
by all these names, is obtained by submitting 
to distillation a mixture of American turpen- 
tine (which has been melted and strained) 
and water in proper proportions. The pro- 
duce of oil of turpentine from the crude arti- 
cle is about from fourteen to sixteen per cent. 
There is a preparation sold in the shops as 
sweet oil of turpentine^ for painting without 
smell ; this appears to be nothing more than 
carefully rectified oil. I'be common oil con- 
tains some resin, which colours it, and 
renders it unfit for many of the purposes 
for which the superior article is required, 
Camphene is the rectified oil of turpentine^ 
and when new, it barns admirably in the 
camphene lamps; but by exposure to the 
air it becomes resinified, and it then be- 
comes unfit for use. The wick of the lamp 
carbonizes, and resin is deposited around 
it, causing the lamp to smoke, at the same 
time as the illuminating power of the flame is 
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greatly dimiiiisheil. When the cam phene has 
thus suffered by age or exposure, it must be 
again rectified by distillation from carbonate 
of potash, or some similarly active substance,^ 
to deprive it of this. This resinihcation of 
the turpentine is due to the absorption of 
oxygen, which, according to the chemists, 
produces pinic and sylvic acids ; it is also stat- 
ed that formic acid is formed during the pro- 
cess. Turpentine is extensively employed, as 
the solvent of the other resinous bodies, in 
the formation of varnishes ; its solvent powers 
in this respect, renders it exceedingly valua- 
ble to the artist, and also to the manufacturer. 
The rectified oil of turpentine has been much 
used as a solvent of caoutchouc. It has been 
stated by Bouchardt, that the unrectified oil 
dissolved India-rubber with great difficulty ; 
whereas the oil rectified without water was an 
excellent solvent, but that it was rendered 
still better when it was distilled from bricks. 
The Terebinth tribe of plants produce a va- 
riety of resins and resinous oil, as the oliba- 
num, myrrh, kc. ; amongst these terebinthine 
products is Scio turpentine, called also Chi- 
an and Cyprus turpentine, the product of 
the Pistacia, It is produced largely in 
the Island of Scio, and is obtained by cut- 
ting cross- ways with a hatchet the trunks 
of the largest trees ; the turpentine runs 
down on fiat stones placed to receive it, 
each tree yielding about eight or ten ounces. 

Mastic liesin , — This is also produced in 
Scio, from the Phiacia leniiscus, the mastic 
or lentish tree. The process of. collecting is 
in moHt respects similar to that employed in 
obtaining the other resins. That which col- 
lects on the branches of the trees is called 
mastic in the tear, and fetchen the hiy;hest 
price, while that which falls to the groun«i con 
stitutei the common mastic. Mastic varnish 
is well known from its transparency, and other 
vmluable properties ; one of which is its pe- 
culiar toughness and tenacity even when 
spread in the thinnest coat, on wood or on 
canvas. This is due to the presence of a pe- 
culiar resin, which docs not possess any acid 
properties, and which has h composition C. ^0 
H. 31 O. 2, — the acid resin of mastic con- 
taining four equivalents of oxygen. 

Olihanum . — This was the frankincense us- 
ed by the ancient^ in their religious ceremo- 
nies; ' Moses speaks of it in Exodus, and it 
long formed a constituent in the preparation 
of incense. It is produced in Coromandel 
from the tree known as the Boswellia thurifera 
but there are also African and Arabian varie- 
ties. 

Myrrh . — This gum resin was an object of 
trade more than 3500 years ago. It is pro- 
. duced in various parts of Asia and Africa, 
the Myrrh-tree bearing the scientific name 


of Bahamodendron myrrha undetermined. 
According to Ehrenberg it exudes, like cberry- 
tree gum, from the bark of the tree- Turkey 
myrrh is considered the finest, the East In- 
dian being the second in quality. This gum 
resin has not yet found any extensive applica- 
tions in the Arts ; it is employed medicinally, 
as a dentifrice, and ia the preparation of fu- 
migating pastiles. 

Elemi : — This gum resin is the product of 
tree still undetermined ; and although it is of 
considerable importance, and is imported in 
large quantities, the locality producing it is 
not distinctly known. Dr. Pereira says, I 
have taken much pains to ascertain its com- 
mercial route, and I find that all ‘the impor- 
tations of it which I can trace were from Ams- 
terdam or Hamburgh.’^ It would appear that 
elemi formerly came from Ethiopia by way 
of the Levant ; it is therefore pri'bable tliat 
we receive it through Holland from some 
Dutch settlement in the East, and also from 
Africa, some small quantity probably being 
received from the Brazils 'lliis gum resin 
forms an essential ingredient in many of our 
finest varnishes. Balm of Gilead called also 
Opohalsam and Balm of Mecca, is procured 
from the Bahamodendron Gihadense, umidi- 
dle-sized tree growing in Arabia. 'J'hete is 
but little of the true balm of Gilead which 
reaches Britain. The ^ame may be said 
of another of the terebinthine resins, Bdelli* 
um, which is obtained from India and from 
Africa. 

Copal . — This important resin exudes spon- 
taneously from two trees, Rhus oopaUnum, 
and Elceocarpus copalfer, the first being an 
American and West Indian, and the second 
an East Indian tree. Another variety of co- 
pal is obtained from the coasts of Guinea. 
The American species comes to us in flat 
fragments ; whereas the East Indian is ge- 
nerally obtained in roundish masses. The 
latter furnishes !ihe finest varnishes. Frtsh 
essence of turpentine dissolves it completely, 
hut old turpentine will not do so. It it 
stated that essence of turpentine, digested 
upon sulphur, will dissolve double its own 
weight without letting any fall. The oil 
of rosemary also dissolves copal with great 
readiness. An excellent varnish may be made 
by dissolving one part of copal and one 
of- essence of rosemary, with from two to three 
parts of pure alcohob 

These are the more important of the gums 
and resins employed in the Arts. 'I'heir 
employment has been greatly facilitated by 
the discovery of new solvents, such as the new 
alcohols and ethers, naphtha, benzole, chloro- 
form, and others. The art of the varnish- 
maker is an important one, and it requires, 
for its successful prosecution, a considerable 
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amount of chemical ' knowledge, and the 
greatest care. Copal, mastic, and amber var- 
nishes are much employed by the artist and 
by the photographer for the preservation of 
their works. The latter is perhaps superior to 
any of the other. Fjir less attention is paid to 
the peculiar properties of varnishes than c6uld 
be desired. T he artist employ! a varnish for 
the purpose of securing his labours from the 
combined influences of light and air; but it 
must never be forgotten that he is employing 
a material which is itself constantly passing, 
by the absorption of oxygen, into a state of 
disintegration. Wc know that many varnishes 
rapidly change colour, and that some are more 
liable to crack than others are. A few pre- 
liminary e.xperiments may be made of great 
value. For example, if portions of various 
samples of varnish are spread upon a plate of 
glass and dried, we have the means of deter- 
mining many important points. C«‘ver one 
half of the varnished glass with an opaque 
screen, and expose the other half to sun- 
shine day by day ; by placing the glass upon 
a sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen 
whether any colour has been imparted by the 
action on the sunshine. After a few day.-*, if 
the whole arrangement is placed in spirits of 
turpentine, the varying degress of solubility 
may be noted ; and from this may be deter- 
mined the rate at w)jich, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, oxygen is absorbed — ihe rate, 
indeed, at which the elements of destruction 
proceed. Thus a considerably greater degree 
of permanence may be secured, than when 
the artist, trusting only to the varnish -maker, 
employ.'* a preparation about which he knows 
nothing. — Hobkiit Hunt, in London Art. 
Journal of Ihcember, lSo8, 

GUM ADI. Tam. Syn of Gmelina arborea. 
— Rnxb. also of (jinelina parviflora. 

GUMADl-KAIA. Tel. Cucurbita hispkla, 
also Cucurbitfi maxima. — Duch, 

GUMADU also NELLA GOOMADI 
VERU. Tel. Gmelina asiatica 

GUM AMMONIACUxM. See Dorema am- 
moniacum, Ferula persica. 

GUM ANIME. See Anime. Caesalpiniae. 
Dipteraceao. 

GUMAll OE GUMBER oe GUMBAR 
OB GUMBARl. Beng. Syn. of Gmelina ar- 
borea. — Roxb. iSee Gmelina. 

GUM BENJAMIN. See Loban. 

GUMBHARa. Beng. and Sans. Syn. 
of Gmelina arborea. 

GUMBHAR OE GUMAR. Hind. Syh. 
of Gmelina arborea, 

GUMCHI. Duk. Syn. Seeds of Abrus 
precatorius. 

GUM DRAGON. See Gum tragacanth. 
GUM ELASTICS. See Resins. 


GUMMEDI CHETTU. Tel. Gmelina 
arborea. 

GUMMI. Gee. Gum. 

GUMMI GUTTJE, CAMBOGIA. Lax. 
Gaml>oge. 

GUMVfIGUTT. Gek. Gamboeg. 

GUMMY GARDENIA, Gardenia gum- 
mifera. 

GUMPENA KARRA. Tel. also GUM- 
PENA CHE I TU. Tel. Odina woodiar. — 
Roxh. 

GUMPI KAMLU, oe KAMAWARU. 
Tel. a Su*lra caste in Southern India who 
do not permit any stranger to enter their 
houses. 

[ GUMUACK. Guz. Hind.? Peus.? Cus- 
! tom House. 

GUM RUK, also MAHSUL.PEEs.Customa. 

GU.MUDl. Tkl. Syn. of Cucurbita maxi- 
ma. ? Duch. 

GUiMUDI. Tel. Syn. of Hedysarum tu- 
berosum. ? 

GUMUDI. Tel. Syn. of Pucraria tube- 
rosa. ? D C. 

GUMUDU CHETTU. Tel. Gmelina asi- 
atita. — Lmn. 

GUMUDU TEKU. Tel. Gmelina arbo- 
rea. — Roxb. 

GUMUDU TIGE’ Tkl. Batatas"panicu- 
lata — Chomj. 

G UNA PEN DAL AM. Tel. Dioscorea 
g!ob()sa. — Roxb. 

GUNl). Hind. Syn. of Cordia angusti- 
folia. — Roxb. 

GUND. Guz Gum. 

GUNLA. Hind. Hora elin. Cynoii. 

GUNDABAROSA, also GUNDAFERO- 
Z.V. Bkno. Hind also AVAL KUNDUR. 
— ? Bosw^ellia ihuvifera. See Kesin.s. 

GUNdAK. Hind, also GUNDAKA. 
Cyng. Sulphur. 

'GUNDALX. Tel. Sans. Cyperus hex- 
astuchys. — RoUL 

GUN DALE Hind, oe GUNDHALI. 
Hind. Paederia faetida. — Linn. 

GUNDAMAM. Tam. or KANDA- 
MANI. Tam. Abrus precalorius. 

GUND BEL, also OLACHA. Odz. and 
Hinj». Lemon grass. 

G UN DEBIG UL A Tel. also PANTAN- 
GI. Tel. Briedelia montana. — Roxb. 

GUNDI, Hind. Buttons. 

GUNDHA BADHALI. Beng. Paederia 

GUNDHO-BINA. Beng. Andropogon 
citratum ; Lemon grass. 

GUNDHUND. Hind. Shallot. 

GUNDHUR \ J— ? Gardenia florida. 

GUN DMA H. Kash. Wormwood. 

GUNDNl. Hind. Cordia angustifolia. 

GUNDO BHADULI. Beng. Syn. of Pje- 
deria fetida. — Linn. 
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OUNDRA. Sins. Tel. Cyperus hexas- GURJIMARA — ? See Gamboge, 

tachys. — RoUL also the Panicum uliginosum. GURGUNARU. Maleal. Syn, of Bryo- 

Roxh, laciniosa. 

GUNDRA, Sans. Tel. Saccharum sara. GURHWAL, the people who occupy this 
— Roxh, district are Bhots dwelling in the passes and 

GUNDAK. Guz. Hind. Sulphur. their neighbourhoods at heights above 6,000 

GXJNDAK-KA-TEL. Guz. Hind. Sul- feet. The pass men state that ridges which 
phuric acid. within the memory of man were covered 

GUN DAM. Peus. Wheat. with forest and pasture lands are now cover- 

OUNDIJN. Mar. Syn. of Dioapyros cor- ed with snow, showing the extension of the 
difolia, and of Ehretia ovalifolia. Snow zone. The Niti pass on the Duli, a 

GUNDU MIDA. Tel. Celastrus pani- feederoftheGanges,i8the best,andtheJu- 
culata.— IPV/Ztf. war on the Gauri pass, a feeder of the Sarda 

GUNCHA. Hind, also GUNCHI. Hind, or Gogra, is the worst. The number, of well- 
Syn. of Abrus precatorius, W. and A. See built houses in the Bhot districts are in. 
Confection of Black Pepper. Mana on the Saraswati 3 villages with 125 

GUNGARANI. Tel. Conocarpus acu- houses. 

minata f Niti, 10 „ „ 219 „ 

GUNGARAVI. Tel. Thespesia popul- Juwar on the 

ncus. Gauri, 13 „ „ 455 „ 

GUNGA SANDURAM.— ? Lead. Darma on the 

GUNG, also GUNCH. Guz. and Hind. Dhouli, 24 „ „ 342 „ 

See Goong. Byanse, Pass 

GUNGLIUM. Tam. properly Kungiliam. on the Kali, 9 „ „ 184 „ 

Dammer. ■ — — 

GUNI. Beng. Tel. Gunny. 59 „ 1,826 „ 

GUNJA. Sans. Tel. Abrus precatorius. The Bhot, here, as elewhere, is an agricul* 
— Linn. turist, and is assisted by slaves who live 

GUNJI. Hind, properly GANJI. Hind, under the roofs of their masters. The people 
Starch. in the Mana,, Niti, J uwar and Byanse passes 

GUN METAL. See Bronze. are supposed to be emigrants from Tibet who 

GUNN A. Sans. Syn. of Amarantus cam- drove out an earlier body of Hindus, and 
pestris. many of the chief families trace their origin 

GUNNA. Duk. GANNA. Hind. Sac- to a Tibetan locality. The inhabitants of the 
charum officinarum. Sugar-cane. Darina pass are said to be a body of Mongols 

GUNNY. Eng. See Goni, Guni, also Coir, left in Kumaon by Timur and if so they are 
GUNNY BAGS. See Corchorus olitorius not true Bhots. The Darma inter their dead 
GUNOBUR. Hind. Pinus Gerardiana. for a time, and in the month Kirtik exhume 
GUNONG BERNUM. A lofty mountain and burn them, but the other pass-men burn 
an hundred mile« to the North of the Lulumut their dead on their demise. The Darma 
group of the Malay Penisula. practise divinaton, taking their omens from 

GUNPAT, GUNI PAT. Guz. Hind.? the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
Gunny. purpose. The women of the Darma and 

GUN-POWDER. See Charcoal. Byanse pass dress alike, and these two clans 

GUNSTOCK-TREE. Species of Guazuma. eat the Yak ^and would eat the cow, while 
GUNTA CHETTU. Tel. Syn. of Lawso- those of Mana, Niti and Juwar abstain from 
nia alba. — Lam, beef of all kinds and look down, as an infe- 

GUNTA GALIJERU. Tel. also GUNTA rior caste on the Darma and Byanse. The 
KALAGARA.Tbl. Eclipta prostrata. — Roxh. Juwar nearest India, have the largest trade. 

GUNTA K AMIN AM. Tel. also Bodasa- and resort to an annual fair in September at 
ram. Tel. Stemodia viscosa. — Roxb, j Gaitokh, the residence of the Lahsa viceroy. 

GUR. Duk. Unclarified sugar. Qoor. These passes are the roads from India to Nari 
GURJENDA. Cyngh. a tree in Cey- ' or Gnari, 'Jibetan provinces of the Chinese 
Ion, the wood of which emits an offensive empire. — Cunningham^ Ladak — Latham's 

stench. Thunberg stated that it is neither Ethnology, 

the Sterculia fsetida nor the Anagyris feetida. GURl, SHIORA. Beno. Syn. of Ficus 
— Tennant, j rubescens — Vahl, 

GURAL HARR A—? See Har. | GURITI CHETTU. Tel. Dmmia exten- 

GURAPPA SAKA TUNGA. Tel.’ Scir- Broion, 

pus maritimus. — Linn, i GURJAN BALSAM. Anglo-Beng. ? See 

. GURCHA. Hind. Menispermum cordi- Wood oil, Dipterocarpus lacvis, Gurjun oil. 
folium. Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius.-— Z). C. GURJUR. See Chittagong. 
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GURMALA, Guz Hind. Mab. Syn. of | 
Cassia fistula, Syn. of Carthartocarpus fis- 
tula. 

GURM MUSSALA. Guz. GARM MA- 
SALA Hind. Spices. 

GURU CHAN U AN. Guz. Hind. Be- 
aoar. 

GURRAPU BADAM CIIETTU, Tbl. ; 
Sterculia fseticla. — Lirm. 

GURRAPU DIKKA CHETTU. Tui,. Sa- | 
gittaria obtiisifolia.-— i 

GURRAPU GATTE AKU. Tel. also 
MAN DUKA BRAMBI. Tel. Clerodendron 
viscosum. — Vent. 

GURUGA. Tel. Celosia argentia — Linn. 

GURUGINJA. Tel. Abrus precatorius. 

- — Linn. 

GURUGU CHETTU. Tel. Crozophora 
plicata. — Juss. 

GURUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 
•^Boxh. 

GURUGU KURA. Tel. Allmanniano- 
diflora. — R. Broivn. 

GURUGU PULA TIGE. Tel. Crypto- 
lepis reticulata. — Willd. 

GlIRUKATTA. Sans Bole Armenian. 

GURUNG, a pastoral tribe living west of 
the Magar on the slopes of the mountains in 
Nepal. They breed sheep, which th^* use 
for carriage. Their language is peculiar, 
but little known, and used by the Buddhist 
priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, but do not use milk. Their Paganism is 
not yet extinguished. — Latham. 

GURU PADASRAYA, in the Hindu reli- 1 
ligon, the servile veneration of the spiritual 
teacher. 

GUKYAL. Guz. Hind. Watches. 

GOOSEBERRY. See Crossulariacese. 

GUSHARATHA MARA. Can. ‘ f also 
TUMI, Tel Embryopteris glutinifera. 

GUSHURA. Hind. Syn. ofRootof Bar- 
leria Iqngifolia. 

GUTCKKA. ? Duk. Syn. of Guilandina 
bonduc. — Linn. 

GUTIA. Beng. also SHUK CHINA. 
Beng. Smilax glabra. w 

OUTl-SUNA. Hind. Panax fragrans^ 

GUTTA PERCHA. See Calotropis. Re- 
sins. 

GUTTE GUM. Dut. Gamboge. 

GUTTI. Sans. Tel. A cluster of flowers 

GU rTHBlRA. Tel. Lufia racemosa. — 
JR. Broivn. 

GUTTIFER^ OE GUTTIFERS. See 
Calophyllum. Clusia. Clusiaceae. Gamboge. 

GUTTI GUNNERU. Tel. Calpicarpum 
Roxburghii. — .G. Don, 

GUTTI N EMALADUGU MANU. Tel. 
A species of Vitex. 

GUVARPHALLI. Guz. Dolichos fubae- 
formis. 


GUVIMANU. Tel Ficus virens. 

GUVVADADA. Tel. Grewia abiitilifolia. 
— Jms. 

GUVVA GUTTI. Tel. Trichodesma 
Indica . — R Brown. 

GUYA-BABULA. Beng. Hind. Acacia 
Farnesiana. Syn. of Vachellia Farne>iana. 

GUZERATI ILACHI. Hind. Elettaria 
cardamomum. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pkbs. also BUxNJDESHTI. 
Prrs. Thorn apple. 

GY AMI, a population, whose language 
Mr. Hodgson treats as Sifan Latham. 

GYARUNG OB GY ARUNG BO, a power- 
ful nation consisting of eighteen h^nners, at 
present acknowledging the supremucy of 
China. Each tribe has its special denomina- 
tion. The name seems the same as that of 
Gurung, a population in Nepal. — Latham. 

rGYLFO, tiie title of the former rulers of 
I Iseardo, derived from two Botti words Gy], 
powerful, and Fo a male, in contradistinction 
to Gyl-mo, the name of the queen. 

rGYLFO, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, 
or little Tibet is derived fi1:)m two Bolti 
words rOgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
Queen is styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points 
to this as the original of the title of Guel])h 
belonging to the Royal family of Britain, and 
of the term Gy Ife-koniger, still used to desig- 
nats the old king« of i)en»oRil(. See Gylfo. 

GYMNEMA JENACISSIMA Syn. of 
Marsdenia tenacis>ima — ( IV. and A.) 

GYMNE.MA TINGENS. See Dyes. 

GYMNOCLAUUS CANADENSIS. See 
Coffee tree wood. 

GYMNOPUS DUVAUOELLI, Dum. and 
Bibr. River turtle or trionyx. See Chclonia. 

GYMNOPUS EUPHKATICUS. See Che- 
lonia. 

GYMNOPUS JAVANICUS. See Chelo- 
nia. 

GY'MNOPUS LINEATUS. See Chelonia. 

GY'MNOPUS OCELLATUS. Sec Che- 
lonia. 

GYMNOPUS SUBPLANUS. See Che- 
Ionia. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS PLANTS. See Cy- 
cad acese . 

GYNANDROPI8 AFFINIS. Blume. 
Syn. of Gynandropsis pentnphylla. — D. C. 

GYNANDROPISPENTAPHYLLA. Syn. 
of Cleome pentaphylla. 

GYNOCAKDIA. See Flacourtiaceae. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS EXOGENS. See 

Coniferac. 

GYPaETUS BARLATUS. See Vultur 
kolii. 

GYPS. In a fine adult of G. occidentalis, 
from Algeria, the dosed wing measured about 
27 inches. The clothing feathers are much 
less pcuminatc than in G, Fulvus, andresem- 
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ble those of G. Ruppelli in form ; but their 
colour is throughout dull, pale isabelline, 
slightly tinged with ashy excepting round the 
margins ; and the hue of those covering the 
craw much darker. In the adult G. Kuppelli, 
the whole plumage is fuscous, with strongly 
•contrasting whitish margins more or less 
broad, imparting a handsome variegated ap- 
pciirance, especially to the scapularies and 
coverts of the wings and tail: feathers 
covering the craw blackish ; and tho^e form- 
ing the white ruff shorter and more den^e than 
in either of thtf preceding. Length of wing 
24 inches. In G. Indicus the feathers are 
not more or less accuminaie according to 
age; and in tlie young of tnis species and 
of G fulviis and doubde.^s of the others 
also, the feathers of the upper parts have 
a medial pale streak but not the broad 
whitish margins which distinguish the 
adults of G. Kuppelli. In G. Ruppelli the 


beak is somewhat broader in proportion toils 
length than in G. Fulvus and G. Occidentalis 
resembling that of G. Bengalensis except in 
having its ceral portion more prolonged back- 
wards, while G. Indicus has a comparatively 
slender bill especially as viewed laterally with 
its ceral portion remarkably elongated. In a 
p^irticulariy fine adult of G. Indicus the closed 
wingme isures 24^ inches. Viiltur Monachus, 
is the Great B:ack Vulture of the Himalaya, 
and the Gyparetos is popularly miscrflled 
! Golden Eagle, by English lehidents. — Mr. 
Blythes lieport. 

GYPSOPHILA KLEGANS. See Gypso- 
phila. 

GYPSY. See Zingarri. 

GYKOCARPUSJaCQUINI. Roxb. Syn. 
of Gyrocarpus asiaticus. — Witlcl. 

GWAI i)OUK. buiiM;. Gonnarus speciosa. 

GWO^DI. Kuh. Nails. 

GWOSDIKA. Rus. Cloves. 


H. 


HAARE : Ger. Hair. 

MABAC. Arabic. Ocymum pilosum. 

HAB SAUDl'i Egypt. N^gella seed. 

HAB UL BAN. Arab, ^ecds of Moringa 
pterygospevma. 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochin-Chin. Emblic 
Myrobalan 

H^EMATIN. S’ee Gaesalpiniasappan. 

HjEMA rOAYLON. See Oaisalpinia sap- 
pan. 

HiEMATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUJVI. 
See Dyes./ 

HiEMODORUM PANICULATUM. See 
Hsemodoraceac. 

H^MODOllUM SPIIIATUM. See Ilm- 

modoraceiu. 

HJEMOPSIS PALUDXJM See Leeches. 

HAE-TAN. A largfj and irregularly shap- 
ed island on the East coast of China, near the 
mainland, between lat 26 ® 24’ and 26 ® 40, 
N. Its northern part, Hae-tan Peak, is in lat. 
25 ® 36’ N. and rises to an elevation of 1,420 
feet, but its eastern and western shores are 
low and indented with deep sandy bays. — 

. Horshurgh. 

H-ETERORNIS CRISTATELLA, the 
Myna of Ceylon. 

HAFER. Ger. Oats. 

HAFIZ. A lyric poet, native of Shiraz; 
the author of the Dewan-i-Hafiz. Many of 
his poems have been translated : that by Sir 
William Jones, and which perhaps surpasses 
the original, commences with 
Sweet maid, if thou would’st chatm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck uufold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold : 

Than all the gems of Samarkand. 


HAFIZ. Arab. Hind. Pbrs., from 
Hifz, he ilid remember, is a literary title given 
to uMahomedan who can recite the whuie of 
the Koran from mernoiy. It is generally 
ear^lSd by lads, some tunes of very tender 
years, and in large towns there are ahva)8 
several of the H.iliz. Whereto many are ac- 
tual Hafiz, thousantls have aim >st attained 
thereto, and remember vast portions of their 
religious book, and every Mahomedari with 
any education can iuciica e almost any pas- 
sage under discussion. The Koran is not 
perhaps a thir l the size of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the feat of committing it to 
memory is comparatively ea^y, which may 
explain why we so seldom hear of a Bible Ha- 
fiz. Recently, 1660, we have read of a religious 
geiulemen in Massachusetts having ofteied 
Several prizes of bihles to those, old or young, 
who should commit to memory and repeat 
the largest portion of the bib.e. Mrs. Betsy 
Conant wl^ has been residing in Melrose, a 
lady sixiy-Rght years of age committed to me- 
mory the entire Bible, Old and New Testa- 
ment, reciting each day in the week. This 
was certified by her daughter, and also by the 
superintendent of the Sabbath School. An 
Irish servant girl repeated nearly 10,000 
verses ; three other females repdlted above 
that number, and a list was appended of some 
20 more who were able to repeat from 3,000 
to 9,000 verses. It is noticeable that more 
than two-thirds of the successful competitors 
were females, showing how strong the faculty 
of memory is among the sex as a general 
rule. 

HAIL occasionally falls in India south- 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasionally 



HAIYU CHETANG. 


HANLE TSHO. 


the fall assumes theform of lumps of ice, so 
large and heavy as to break through the roofs 
of houses and kill or ipjiire the larger qua- 
drupeds such as sheep. The editor has seen 
a hail storm in Hyderabad. In Ceylon, it 
has fallen at Kornegalleat Badulla, Kaduga* 
nawa and Jaffna. On the ‘24th September 
1857, during a thunder storm, hail fell near 
Matelle in Ceylon in such quantity that in 
places it formed drifts upwards of a foot in 
depth. — Tennant. 

HAI.LING-SH AN, on HIN-LINO-SAN, 
is a high island, on the south coast of China, 
extending about miles. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour. — Ilorshirgh. 

HAINAN ISLAND, bounding the Gulf 
of Tonquin to the Eastward, extends 1()5 
miles in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and is 
about 75 miles in breadth. VieAved from the 
sea, it presents many high and uneven ap- 
pearances, but inland, there arc many level 
districts, cultivated with rice, sugar-cane, to- 
bacco, tind betel-nut trees. These level tracts 
are separated by lofty mountains and impe- 
netrable forests, through which paths arc 
opened. The island is subject to the Chinese, 
whose officers fill all the public offices. The 
fi.shing boats arc built of a hard, heavy wood, 
and sail fast. Their fishing voyages, com- 
mencing in March, last for two months, and 
they navigate to 700 or 800 miles from home, 
collecting beche de mer, dry turtle and sharks^ 
fins, amongst the numerous slioals and sand i 
banks in the S. E. of the China Sea. — Hors- \ 
htirgh. \ 

HAIR. Dut. Exg. Hair. 

HAIRT KAIRI. Japan. Literally happy 
despatch — the lipping up of the belly by a 
Japanese. See Hari Kari. 

HAIR OF ELEPHANT’S TAIL. See 
Elephants Tail. 

HAIRY LETSOMIA. Letsomia setosa. 

HAI TSAI. Chin. Gracillaria tenax. 

HAIYU CHETANG, and KUSUNDU 
are three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell 
amid the dense forests of the central region 
of Nepal, to the westward of the great 
valley ; they dwell in scanty numbers and 
nearly in a state of nature. They have 
no apparent affinity with the civilized races 
of that country, but live in huts made of 
the branches of trees, ou wild fruits and 
the produce of the chase. The Chepang 
are slight, but not actually deformed though 
with large bellies, Mr. Hodgson saya they 
are of Monghol descent. Their language is 
akin to that fo the Lhopas. The Chepang, Hai- 
yu, and Kusunda, seem to belong to the Rawat 
group of frontier populations. They are 
named by Mr. Hodgson as Durre, Den 
war and Bramho, which Mr. Latham believes 
to be (he same as Tharu, Dhangur, and pos- 


sibly Brahman. They occupy the districts 
where the soil is moist, the air hot and the 
efiluvia miasmatic. Nothing is known of their 
Ian suage . — Latham . 

HAJUR MUNI. Beno. Syn. of Phyl- 
lanthus urinaria. 

HAKORCH, Beng. Syn. of Dilivaria 
ilictfolia. Juss. 

HAKUCH. Bkng. Syn. of Psoralea 
corylifolia. — 

HAKUN. Hind. Syn. of Croton polyan- 
diMim. — Roxh. 

HAL. Arad. Hind. Present. Current, 
as Ibrahim Khan i-hal, The present Ibrahim 
Khan. Hal ki- waste, for the occasion. 

HALAS, a branch of the Sakai population 
of the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their face 
and breast, pierce their cars and nose and 
insert porcupine quills. 

HALBEII. Arad. Seeds of Trigonella fa> 
niim grsccum. 

IIALENIA. See Chiretta. 

HALICHONDRIA. See Halispongia, 

HALICORE INDICUS. Dugong. See 
Halicore. 

HALIM. Beno. Duk. and Hind. Lejn- 
dum sativum. Garden cresses. 

HALIOTIS CALIFORNIENSIS. See 
Haliotidoe. 

HAL MILILA. Cyno. Syn. of Bcrria 
ammonilla. 

HALORAGIS. See Haloragaccm. 

HALUN. Hind. Panj. Syn. of Seeds of 
Asparagus. 

HAM. Eng. Guz. Hind. Sec Flams. 

HAMAMELIS VIRGINICA. See Ham- 

amelidacea). 

IIAMKCONS. Fr. Fish hooks. 

HAMILTON, formerly Buchanan. Author 
of an account of Nepaul. Edin. 1819. Des- 
cription of Hindoostan. — Lond. 1820. 2 vol. 
— Dr. Buist, 

HAMILTON, Walter. Author of East 
India Gazetteer.-^Ibid, 1815. — Dr, Buist, 

HAMILTON TEAK. Tectoiiallamiltonia. 

HAMMA-I-JOUR. .Literally “joining 
cf hands,” a Paraee ceremony practised in 
Pappali, similar to the English gre^^ting of a 
“ Happy New Year.”— p. 61. 

HAMMEN, Dut. Hams. 

HAMP. Dan. HAMPA. Sw. Hemp. 

HAMS A PADI. Tbl. (a) Heliotropium 
Coromandelianum. Retz, (5) Coldeniaprocum- 
bens. — Linn, 

HAMZA. Uncle of Mahomed, slain by 
Wahsha, a negro slave. 

HANE Cyngh. Syn. of Crotalaria jun- 
cea. 

HANF. Gee. Cannabis satiya. See 
Hemp. Ganja. 

HANLE TSHO, a fresh water lake in 
Ladak. 
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HARENGS. 


HASORA on DSUXGAFJ. 


HANSA VRIKSIIA. Cik. Syn. of Arto. 
carpus integrifolia. 

HANGLU. Kash, The stag of Kash- 
mir. 

HANJIKA. Tel. also CHIRI TEKU. 
Tel. a species of Clerodendron : a medici- 
nal root. 

HANOMOREY, Or betel-box bearers, of 
Oovah in Ceylon, a race or caste held to be 
more de^rraded than the Rodiyaa. — Tennant. 

HANUMAN, a Hindu deity, is extensively 
worshipped ; his images are set up in temple^i, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes in the society 
of the former companions of his glory, Rama 
and Sita. He is supplicated by the Hindus 
on their birth- days to obtain longevity, which 
he is supposed to have the power to bestow. 
As the god of enterprise, offerings are made 
at his shrine by night. Hanuman is called 
Msruti, from Pavana being chief of the Ma- 
ruts, or genii of the winds. He is also called 
Muhabar . — Col Myth. Hind ju 59. 

HANUMANTA BIRA. Tel. also BERl. 
Tel. Lconotis nepetcefolin. — R. Brown. 

HAPIUM. Balt. Opium. 

HARADDL. Guz. Curcuma longa. 

HARA-KIRI. Jap. Happy despatch — 
con5>i8t8 in ripping up the bowels with a con- 
venient knife, about ten inches long and 
made very sharp. In the pre.«ent day, the 
person intending to commit this form of self- 
distruction, calls his relations together, and 
after partaking with them of a slight repast, 
he indicates his desire for death by making a 
slight ZDcision in his abdomen, upon which 
his nearest relation or greatest friend severs 
his head from his body. He secures by this 
means the honor of all his family, and the act 
is considered not otherwise than virtuous. It 
is falling into disuse. See Hairi-kairi. 

HAR Hind, also CHUR also BEHARA, 
See CombretacCiT. 

HARALU. Hind. See Hurala. 

HARAVATI OR HARAUTI. A branch 
of the Chohan Dynasty. The Haras are des- 
cended frem Anuraja, a son of Visladeva, or 
more properly of Manakya Rai (Tod vol. II. 
p, 454) who in A. D. 695, founded Sambhur, 
hence his title of Sambri Rao. In A, D. 1024 
Anuraja took possession of A si or Hansi in 
Hariana. The Bundi Branch of this family 
reckon from Rao Ratan, who built Ratanpoor 
the name of the chief town in 1578 to 1821 
in which year wae Ram Sinh. The Kotah 
branch reckon from Madhu Sinh, son of Rao 
Ratan in A. D. 1579 to Kiswar Sinh, Madhu 
Sinh Regent in A. D. 1819.~-rAoma5' 
p. 1249. 

HARD COAL. See Coal. 

HA HE. See Lepus. 

HARl MUNQ. Hind. See Pessalu. 

HARENGS, Fe. Herrings. 


HAR-FARURI. Hind. Syn. of Cicca 
disticha. — Ltnn. 

HAR HARA ; also UMBED'HER. Hind. 
Terminalia chebula. 

HARI. Sans. Aristolochia indica. 

HARIA, also HARR A. Hind. Terminalia 
citrina. 

I HARI CHANDANAM. Sans. Tel. 
Santalum album — Linn. 

HARIDRA. Sans. Curcumalonga. Tur 
meric. 

HARI; also ISHWARI. Sans. Aristo- 
lochia indica. 

HARI MANDHAKAMU. Tel. Cicer 
arietinum . — Linn. 

HARINGi^ Gee. also HARINGEN. Drx. 
also HERINGK. Gee. Herrings. 

HARISCHANDI, a Vaishnava sect of 
Hindus, amongst the Dorns or Sweepers of 
the western provinces of India. 

HARITA. Sans. Phnseolus radiatus. 

HARITAKA. Sans. Terminalia chebula. 
Myrobdlan. 

HARITALAKA. Sans. Arsenic. 

HARITA MANJARI. Tel. Acalypha 
indica. — Linn. 

HARI-TUKI. Beng. Syn. of Termina- 
lia chebula. — Retz. 

HARJORA. Hind. Cissus quadran- 
gularis. 

HARKA. Can. Harniala rutg. 

HARKUCH KANTA. Hind, also HAR- 
KUT. Hind. Syn. of Dilivaria ilicifoiia 
Juss. 

HARMALA RUTA. See notice under 
Calntropis giizantea. 

HARPACrES ERYTHROCEPHALUS 
is common in the Himalaya from 3,000 feet up- 
wards. Below that, it is replaced by H. ores- 
kios. It flies in small troops, and is active 
and %mciferou8 in the morning, solitary and 
quiet during the heat of the day, sitting in 
the shade. It appears larger and brighter 
than in Nepal and ^^ikim, Darjiling, Sylhet, 
&c. — Mr. Bhjth's Report. 

HARRA also HARVA. Guz. Hind. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HARRI MUNG. Hind. Phaseolus ra- 
diatus. 

HAS ALB AN ACHSIR. Aeab. Ros- 
marinus officinalis. 

HASARU. Can. Phaseolus radiatus. 

HASELKRAUT. Gee. Asarabacct. 

HASELNUSSE Gee. Hazel nut. 

HASJORA. Beng. Syn. of Vitis qua- 
drangularis Wall. 

HASORA OE D'^UNGARL A country 
west of Deotsu, and lying to the south of 
Hongdo. The people speak the Tibetan lan- 
guage and Moorcroft gives it the name of 
I Dsuiigari. It is partially a Bhot district.— 
Latham. 



HAZARA. 


HEJR-UL-BAKIR. 


HASTINAPUR An ancient city built by 
Hastia, a prince of the Lunar dynasty of Puru. 
It was finally ruined by the encroachment of 
the Oanges, but vestiges ^^ere, at least until 
lately, to be traced along the river, nearly in 
a line with Delhi, but about bixty miles to the 
east Ir 'was washed away in the reign of Ni- 
chakra-Nemi, one of the Pandu dynasty. — 
Thomas' Prinsep 11.^. 2o7. 

HASTINGS ISLAND, about 2 miles in 
extent, inlat. 6 ® 56' S. long. IIG ® 24* E. — 
llorshuryh^ 

HAStl SUNDI. Tj 5 L. Literally Elephants 
trunk. Tiaridium Indicum. — Lem. 

HATAPING. Pali. Amygdalut com. 
munis. 

HATHLKI-DUM KA BAL Duk. Hair 
of Elephant's tail. 

HATTIAN KA GOND. Hind. Gum of 
Eriodendron anfracutosum. 

H^THI. Hind, Elephant. 

HATH'H. Hind. A hand, a lineal mea- 
sure, a cubit. 

PIATHISHURU. Beno. Syn. of Tiaridium 
Indicum Schm. 

Haiti SHURA. Beng. Ileliotropium 
indicum. 

HATTIAN. Hind. Syn. of Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. — D. C. 

HATTIKANA.? Duk. Siphonanthus 
fraprans. 

HAUD — ? Eagle- wood. 

HAUT-BRION. See Claret. 

Haute. Gek. Hides. 

HAVER. Dtr-i. HAVRE. Dan. Oats. 

HAWLOOL, in lat. 25 ® 40' N. long. 52 o 
27’ E., a small island on the south side of the 
Persian Gulf. — Horshurgh. 

HAYCOCK. NORTH AND SOUTH. Is- 
lands in the China Sea, in lat. 3® 17’ N., 
longi 107 ° 34' E. off great Natuna island. — 
Horshurgh. 

HAY" SAFFRON. Crocus sativus. 

HAZARA, Shia AfiTghans who liveprinci- 
ally in houses. They are said to lend their wives 
to their guests, their numbers are given at 
1,56,000 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, in his most 
interesting “Caravan Journeys," mentions 
that he fell among the Ei-mak Hazaras on the 
Murgab river, and other tribes about Dev — 
Hissar, more to the north and east. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the 
horse, the sword, and the firelock. Their 
courage amounts to rashness, and they are 
more dreaded than the men for cruelty and 
fierceness. He himself saw them under fire 
in the foremost rank. (See p. p. 194, and 
237.) It is, and so far as they know, has 
always been a national custom. Here we 
have an intelligible explanation of the Ama- 
zons of Alexander, and the “ female hos^*' 
of Namuchi.*— Ca/, Beview^ No, 64, jo. 433. 


HEADLESS TESTACEA. See Ohama- 
cea. Chamidee. 

HEART LEAVED MENISPERMUM. 
Menispermiim cordi folium. 

HEART LEAVED FIG. Ficus cordifo- 
Ua. 

HEART PEA. Cardiospermum halicaca- 
bum. 

HEARTSEASE. Viola tricolor. Pansy. 
HEATHER, HIMALAYAN. Eng. Syn. 
of Andromeda fastigiata. 

HEBER. The Passage. A historical terra 
connected with the race of Arphaxad, — indi- 
cating their passage near the Upper Tigris, 
in a south-western direction. — Bunsen. 

HEBRADENDHON CAMBOGIOIDES. 
See ClusiacesD, Dyes, Hebradeudion, Gam- 
boge. 

HEBRADENDHON P I C T 0 R I U M. 
Cheistison. Syn. of Garcinia pictoria. — 
lioxb. 

HEBREW. This language is used by the 
small colony of Jews, residing in Cochin and 
its neighbourhood, and is their means of 
acquiring a knowledge of their religion. — 
Caldwell., p. 3. 

HEBULSU. Mae. Syn. of Artocarpus 
hirsuta. 

HPIDU. Mae. Syn. of Nauclea cordifo- 
lia. 

HEDYOTIS HISPIDA. Roth. Syn. of 
Hedyotis umbcllata. — Lam, 

HEDYOTIS INDICA. Rcem. and Sbult. 
Syn. of Hedyotis umb*‘llata. — Lam, 
HEDYOTIS UMBELLATA, Sayan or 
Choya. Singhalese. 

HEDYSARUM ALHAGI. Syn. of AL 
hagi maurorum, 

HEDYSARUM ALPINUM. See Hedy- 
sarum. 

HEDYSARUM LAGENARIUM. Roxb. 
Syn. of JEschynomene aspera. 

HEDYSARUM NALL A KASHINA. 
Roxb. Syn. of Ormocarpum eennoides.— < 

D. a 

HEDYSARUM ONOBRYCHIS. See He- 

dysarum. 

HEDYSARUM PROSTRATUM. Link. 
Syn. of Indigofera enneaphylla. — Linn, 
HEDYSARUM SENNOIDES Willd. 
Roxb. Sjn. of Ormocarpum sennoides. — 
D, C. See Hedy sarum. 

HEDYSARUM STIPULACEUM. Bttbm. 
Syn. of Desmodium triflorum. 

HEDYSARUM TRIFLORUM. Linn. 
Willd. Syn, of Desmodium triflorum. 

HEDYSARUM TUBEROSUM, Roxb. 
Syn. of Pueraria tuberosa. — D, C, 

HEJR OE HAJR. Ae. also TYN-ARME- 
NL Abab. ? Bole Armenian. 

HEJR-UL*BAK1R. Aeab, Calculue cys* 
ticus. 



HEMA PUSHPAKAMU. 


HERBERT. 


HliLBETH. Aeab. also HELBH. Aeab. | 
Trigonella fsenum Grjecum. Fenugreek seed. 

HELECTERKSISOKA. Linn andRoxs. 
Syn. of Isora corylifolia. — Sehoit and End. 
See Maror Phal, Hind. 

HKLECl'ERES KOXBURGHII. G.Don. 
Rhekdi£. Syn, of Isora corylifolia. — Schott 
and End> 

HELELAH-LKILAN. Pees, Terminalia 
chebula. Emblic myrobalan. 

HELILAH-LSIAH. Pees. Myrobalan. 

HELILAJ-UL ASWAD. Aeab. Myroba- 
Ian. 

HELILAJ-EL-KABULL Aeab. Termi- 
nalia chebula. Myrobalan. 

HELPER, Dr., of the Bengal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was murder- 
ed by the natives of the Andamans in Jan. 
1839. See As. Jl. 1840, vol. xxxiii. Author 
of Notice of tbe Mergui Archipelago, Ibid, vol, 
xxxiii. — Report on Tenasscrim, and the sur- 
rounding nations, Bl. As. Trans, vol. viii. 
Along with Lieut. Hutchinson, he reported on 
the new coal-field of 1 enasserim in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1839, vol. viii. 385. Author of Rc-j 
searches on the Tenasscrim Coast, in Friend j 
of India, 1C5, 638. — Dr. Buist. 

HKLIANTHEMUM. Sun rose. 

HELIANTHUvS ANNULS. Sunflower. 

HELIANTHUS OLEIFER. Wall. Syn. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS. See Con- 
volvulus batatas. See notice under Sun- 
flower. • 

HRLICTIS MOSCHATA.- See Helictis. 

HELICTIS NEPALENSIS. See Helic- 
tis. 

HELILEH-I-KELAN, Pees. Terminalia 
chebula. 

HELIOPSIS PLATYGLOSSA. Cass. 
Syn. of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. 

HELIOTROPE. See Ehretiacesc. 

HELIOTROPE, Oriental Jasper. See 
Blood stone. 

HELIOTROPIUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
Mol. Syn. of Tiaridium indicum, — Schm. 

HELIOTROPIUM INDICUM. Linn. 
Syn. of Tiaridium indicum. — Schm. 

HELIX A8PERA. See Helioid®. 

HELLEBORO. Port. HELLEBORE. 
Fe. HELLEBORUS NIGER. Lat. See 
Helleborus niger. 

HELLENIA GRANBIFLORA. Retz. 
Syn, of Costus speciosus, 

HEMANGAMU. Tel. Mich«liA*'cham- 
paca, — Linn* 

HEMANTO. Tel. Ficus nitlda.— 

HEMANTO, Tel. also BILLA JUVVI, 
Tel. Ficus nitida, — Thunh. 

^HEMA PUSHPAKAMU. Tel. Btiehe- 
lla champaca.-^Zr«Vi7i, also Pachcha adavi- 


mollft. Tel. Jasminum cbrysanlhemum.-— 
Roxh. 

HEMIONITIS r'ORDIFOLlA. See Ferns. 

HEMIPODIUS DUSSUMIERI. See Per- 
dicidsB. 

HEMITRAGUS JEMLAICUS. See Ca- 
preae. 

HEMISCYLLIUM. See Squalidsc. 

HEMLOCK. Conium maculatum. 

HEMP. Eng. Cannabis sativa. Foi noti- 
ces of the Hemp cultivation in Ncpaul, 
and the plains of India See Hemp. 

HEMP, DEKHANI. Exg. Syn. of Hi- 
biscus cannabinus — Linn. 

HEMP LEAVED HIBISCUS. Hibiscus 
cannabinus. 

HEMP SEED OIL. Oil of Cannabis sativa. 

HEMUZ. Guz. also HEMUJ. Guz. 
Hind.? Myrobalan. 

HENBANE SEED OIL. Oil of seeds of 
Hvosciamus niger. 

HENDERSON. Dii. of the Bengal Mcdi- 
cal Service, travelled in disguise as a 8yed 
from Lofliana, 1835, and ])assed by Avay of 
Mundi, Zanskar or Lahul to Ladak, and 
Iskardo, descending over the dangerous pass 
of Alunipilah and by Burzil or Astor to Guryo 
and Kashmir. He again travelled to Dir — and 
Bajawur, but was there plundered and he re- 
turned to Lahore, where be died of fever in 
February 1836. lie was the first projector 
of the Agra Bank. 

HENGCHUNG HAPO^? China grass. 
Rheea 

HENNA. Cyngii. Syn. of Crotalaria jun- 
cea. 

HENNA. Eng. Hind. Pees. Syn. of 
Lawponia alba. — Lam. Syii. of Lawsonia in- 
ermls. See Dyes : Henna : Lawsonia alba. 

HENNIP. ‘Dut. Hemp. 

HENO. Sr. Hay. 

HENZA, BuRMiisE. A large golden fi- 
gure of the sacred bird, in front of the throne 
t>f the king of BuriUtth. The word is of 
Sanscrit origin, Haiiza, a goose. The Henza 
is regarded as the king of birds. It is per- 
haps a mythicised swan. — Yules Embassy., p, 
85. 

HEO-TAU — ? Malacca canes. 

HERABOL. Guz, and Hind, Myrrh. 

HERAKASIS, also HERA-TUTIA. Guz. 
Hind. Sulphate of copper. Green vitriol. 
Copperas, 

HERBA MJEllIORIS ALBA, Rumph. 
Syn, of PhyllanthuB niruri, 

HERBA MiERIORIS RUBRA. Rumph. 
Syn, of Phyllanus urinaria 

HERBE-A-BALAIS, Fe. of Made, Sida 
retusa,*— Ziwn, 

HERBERT, Author of Mineral produc- 
tions of the Himalayas in As. Res, 1833, vol. 
viii, parti, 216.— Course and levels of the 
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Sutlej, Ibid, 1825, voL xv, 339. Coal with- i 
in the Itido • Gangetic mountains. Ibid, 1828 * 
vol, xvi, 397. — Gypsum in the Indo Gange- 
tic mountains, Ibid, 1333, vol. xviii, part 1, 
216, — Tour through Kumaon and Ghurwal in 
As. Trans. 1844, vol, xiii, part 2. 734. — 
Geological map of Himalaya survey. Ibid, 
1844, vol. xiii, part 1, 171.— Z)r. Bnist^ 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a Cadet of the 
Pembroke family, who travelled in the east, 
and wrote “Travels into Africa, Great Asia, 
and some parts of the Oriental Indies, and 
Isles adjrtcent, London, 1634. 

HERCULES. According to Herodotus, 
Hercules the father of Helus. the father of 
Ninus, lived about 900 years before Herodotus 

HERENSO. Sans. Pisum sativum. 
HERITIERA FOMES. Syn of Heritiera 
minor. See Soondree 

HERITIERA LITORALIS. See Heritiera 
minor. 

HERITIERA MINOR. See Soondree. 

HERMODACTYLS. See Colchicum. Soo- 
rinjan. 

HKRNANDIA GUIANENSIS. See Her- 
nandiacete. 

HERNANDIA SONORA. See Hcrnan- 
diaceoD. 

HERPESTES. See Mongoose. Mangouste 

HERPESTES FASCTATUS. See Her- 
pestes. 

HERPESTES GAMBIANUS. See Her- 
pestes. 

HERPESTES. There are said to be four | 
species in Ceylon, H. VitticollisJI, Grifieus IL 
Flavidens {ns) and //. Rnhiyinosus {n. s ) ; 
and the two latter, are thus described : — 

“ H. Flavidcns^ Kcla&rt, n. s. Yellowish- 
brown. Hair anmilated with brown and yel- 
low rings, tips yellow. Tip of tail reddish. 
Muzzle blackish. Face brown, slightly fer- 
ruginous. Ears fulvous, thickly clothed with 
hair. Feet blackish, soles f band. A full 
grown specimen obtained at Kandy measured 
as follows ; Length of head and body I6| in ; 
tail 12^ in. ; sole 3 in. ; palm If in. ; ♦ 

The species was supposed hitherto to be only 
a variety of II Grisens, but there are strong 
characteristic differences betw^een the two ; 
the golden-yellow rings and tips of hair are 
very marked. Generally found in the higher 
parts of the island but one was obtained of a 
very deep brown and yellow colour from 
Newera Elia. 

“ H Rubiginosus, Kelaart, n s. Becia, Cingh. 
Nearly as large as H. VMcolUs, reddish and 
ferruginous brown. More of the red on the 
head and outer sides of legs. Hair annulat- 
ed black and white and terminating in long 
reddish points. Muzzle flesh coloured. Sides 
of nose and circle around the eyes of a light 
rusty colour. Feet black, tip and tail black. 


Whatever the former may be, that here des- 
cribed would seem to he identical with H. 
ElUoti. 

HERPESTIS BROWNEI. Nutt. Syn. of 
Herpestis monniera. — //. /jf. and Knnth, 

HERPESTIS CUNEIFOLIA. Purs. 
Syn. of Herpestes monniera. — IL B, and 
Kunth. 

HERPESTIS PROCUMBENS. Spreng. 
Syn. of Herpestis monniera. — IL B, and 
Kunth. 

HERPHA — ? IJrtica heterophylla. 

HERRINGS^ PALM KERNEL OIL. See 

African lard. 

HESSONITE OR KANEEL STONE. See 
Garnet. 

HESSARU. Can. Phaseolus mungo. 

HESTIA J A SONIA. The Sylph, Floater; 
Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is found 
only in the deep shades of the damp forest of 
Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of water and 
cascades. Sir J. E. Tennant, p. 263, vol. 1. 

HETEROPOD A. See Carinaria. 

HEUM A OR SHENDU. A tribe inhabit- 
ing the hills north of Arracan, They occupy 
the yeoma-toung hills, on the water shed 
between the Meeyk-young and the drainage 
of the Manipur rivers. Their chiefs are call- 
ed Aben, and their villages have about fifty to 
400 houses. They use the trap-bow for 
shooting the Elephant, but fire-arms are su- 
perseding the ruder weapons. They regard 
the .sun and moon as deities. — Latham, 

HEWUR. Mar. Syn. of Acacia leuco- 
phlaui also of Mimosa tomontosa. 

HKYNE, BENJAMIN, M D. A Madras 
medical officer, Author of Mode of manufac- 
turing Catechu. Sec Bl. As. Trans, vol. vii. 
108. — Travels in India, Ibid. — On copper at 
Nellore, Ibid. — Tracts, historical and statisti- 
cal, on India, Lond. 1816, 4to 

HIBBUK. Arau. also HIBIUJK NANA. 
Arab. Mint. 

HIBISCUS. See Paritium tiliaceum. Cro- 
talaria juncea. 

HIBISCUS ABELMOSCHUS^. Musk 
okro. 

HIBISCUS AllBOIlEUS. See Hibiscus. 
Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

HIBISCUS BIFURCATUS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Hibiscus furcatus. — Roxb 

HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. See notices 
under Hemp. Corchorus olitorius. Crotalaria 
juncea. Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS CHITLBENDA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Pavonia odorata — Willd. 

HIBISCUS CLYPEATUS. See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS LONGIFOLIUS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Abelmoschus esculentus.— W, and A, 

HIBISCUS ELATU8. D. C. Syn. of Pari- 
tium tiliaceum St HU, See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. See Hibiscus. 
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hibiscus FICIFOLIUS. See Hibiscus 

loclinus. 

HII5ISCUS HETEROPHYLLUS. See 
Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS LONGIFOLIUS. SeeHibU- 
cus. Hibis ’us esculentus. 

HIBISCUS MANIliOT. See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS ODORATUS Roxb. Syn. of 
Pttvonia odorata. — Willd, 

HIBISCUS POPULNEUS.— Linn. Roxb. 
Svn. of Thespesia populnea. — Lam, 

^ HIBISCUS ROSA SINENSIS. See Hi- 
biscus. 

HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA. See Hibis- 
cus. Vegetables of Southern India. 

HIBISCUS SIMILIS. Blume. Syn. of 
Paritium tiliaceum. — St. HU, 

HIBISCUS STIilCTUS. See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS SUKATTENSIS. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS TILIACEUS. Linn. Rheebe. 
Syn. of Paritium tiliaceum. — StHil, See Hi- 
biscus. 

HIBISCUS TRIONUM. See Hibiscus. 

HIHIS(’US VEUllUCOSUS. See Hibiscus. 

HIBISCUS ZEYLANICUS. Linn. Roxb. 
Syn. of Pavonia zcylanica. Cor. 

HIDJLI. Beng Casearia elliptica. ? 

HIERONIMO DE SANTO STEFANO,a 
Genoese merchant, who visited India on a 
mercantile speculation. Visiting Calicut, 
Ceylon, Pegu, Sumatra — India inlbth Cent, 

HIE-SHaN. a group of 3 islands and 
8 rocks on the east coast of China, which ex- 
tend 4 miles long. The southernmost is the 
largest and the inhabitants are fishermen. 

HIGOS. Sp. Figs. 

HIH-YEN. Chin. Lead. 

HU LI Bad AM. Hind Aleurites triloba. 

HIJLl BADAM KA GOND. Hind. Gum 
of Aleurites triloba, 

HIJUL. Beng. Syn. of Barringtonia acu- 
tangula 

HILL COCOANUT. Eng. Sterculia foliis- 
digitatis. 

HILL DHAL. Anglo-Hind. Cajanus 
Indicus. I 

HILL NETTLE. Urtica pulcherrima. 

HILO. Sr. Yarn, also TORZAL. Sr. 
Thread. 

HILTITH. Abab. Asafactida. 

HIMALAYA. The length of this moun- 
tain chain from the peak of Mono-mangli to 
the sources of the Gilgit and Kunar rivers, 
is not less than 650 miles. It is pierced in 
three places by rivers, by the Sutlej and Pa- 
ra, at the base of Porgyal and by the Indus, 
at the foot of Dyamur. The heights to the 
south of the Sutlej, range from 20,103 feet 
to 25,749, and the heights of thi^ passes vary 
from 16,670 to 18,331 feet. In the western 


j Himalaya, the snow limit ranges from 17,500 
to 20,106 feet. The Himalaya, on the east, 
presents the lofty peaks of Kanchin jinga and 
Dhaualagiri. which rise to more than 28,000 
feet in height. The highest peaks of the 
western Himalayas, are, 

Feet. 

Nanda Devi, or Jawahir... . 25,749 

Gvu peak, 24,764 

Mono mangli 23,900 

Porgyal, 22,700 

The following table by Major Cunningham, 
gives a summary of the information he col- 
lected regarding the great mountain chains, 
in the north of the Punjab. 
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The following is a table of elevation above 
the sea level of places between Almorah and 
Gangri, for Lieut. H. Strachey’s Journal and 
Map. 

J. Strachey’s hut on Binsar, near Al* Feet, 
morah) estimated to be nearly 600 
feet below top of hill (7.969 feet T.) 7,400 
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Khazanchi’s house, near St. Markus 
Tower, Almorah 50feetbelowTower 

(5488 B.) 

Dol Bungalow 

DewDhura (vulgo Dee) Bungalow. . 

Fharka Bungalow 

Lohughat (Mr. Ramsay house) .... 

Dhargara Bungalow 

Iron bridge on the Sarju, 2 miles be- 
low confluence of Ramganga, esti- 
mated to be about the same height 

as Rameswar, (1587 B.) 

Kantaganu Bungalow 

Petoragarh (Major Drummond’s 
house) estimated 25 feet above fort 

(5549 B.) 

Satgarh( Major Drummond’s hut,) 100 

feet below top of pass 

Singhali Khan, (50 feet below pass). 
Village of Askot,(Camp50 feet above) 
Garjia Ghat (estimated 35 feet below 
confluence of Gori and Kali, (2059 

B.) 

Bank of Kali river under Balwakot. . 

Dharchula, 100 feet above 

Confluence of the Rclagarh with Kali 

river 

Village of Kela 

Bridge on the Dhauli under Keli . . 
Confluence of Dhauli and ali esti- 
mated 383 feet below, No. 19.). . 

(In Chau dans.) 

Village of Titila 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet be- 
low Titila.) 

Rholing Dhura, top of pass, (estimat- 
ed 2,000 feet above No. 21.) .... 
Bunbun Hamlet, (estimated to be 
about the same height as Gala.). . I 
Syankwag, crossing of the Garb, (es- 
timated 25 feet above No. 26.), . . . 

Gala Hamlet 

Nirpania Dhura* top of pass, (estimat 
ed 3,000 feet above Gala 

(In Byans.) 

Golam, La, (at the great rock 

Thin Hamlet, left bank of Kali, (esti- 
mated 500 feet below Golam). . . . 

Crossing of the Najangarh, (estimated 
1,000 feet below Golam.). ....... 

Confluence of the Najangarh with 
Kali river, (estimated 1,500 feet 

below Golam.) 

Lamsre, (on river bank.) 

Conflaenoe of the Palangarh with 
Kali river, (estimated 250 feet 

above Laraare.) 

Budlii vilUpe, 100 feet below 

Cheln Binaik top of pass, (estimated 

1,760 feet above No. 34 )..• 

Garbiah village , • • 


Feet. 

5,438 

6,100 

6,867 

5,914 

5,649 

4,500 


1,600 

3,900 


5,574 

5,900 

5,600 

5,089 


2,094 

2,250 

2,850 


3,794 

4,750 

3,883 


3,500 


8,000 

7,750 

10,000 


7,500 


7,250 

7,500 

10,500 

8,000 

7,500 

7,000 


6,500 

8,000 


8,250 

8,660 

10,600 

10,272 


Confluence of the Tinker River with 

Kali 100 feet above,) 

Changrew village, (estimated 500 

feet above No. 37 ) 

Confluence of Kali withKunti-Yankti. 
supposed to be the same as Webb’s 

“ Kalapem and Kali.” 

Mangdang, or Kunti river 

Kunti village 

Sangchungma encamping ground 

above the River i 

Phia-mungba | 

Lankpya Dhura, top of Pass, (esti- 
mated 2,000 feet above Lankpya 
and 1,750 feet above WeUhia.)... 

(In Gnaut, Gugi,Pruang.) 


Feet. 

9,900 

10,500 


11,413 

1 1.750 

13.000 

14.000 

15.750 


17,750 


Welshia 

Bhaweti, at the Darm-Sala 

Lama-Choktan, (estimated 250 feet 

above Beaweti.) 

S E. end of Cliujea 'rol, (estimated 

same heightas the Lakes 

Pass between Chujea Tol and Malang! 
(estimated 1750 feet above valley 

on either side.) 

Amlang, bottom of valley 

Jungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (esti- 
mated same height as Amlong) . . 
Cho Lagan (Kakas Tal,) level of Lake 
Gangri Mountains, average height 
(estimated 4250 feet above Lakes ) 
Peak of Tise (Kailas), estimated 1,500 
feet above the average of the Range 

and 5,750 above the Lakes 

Cho Mapan (Manasarowar,) [deduct- 
ing* 175 feet height of station above 
the Lakes 


16,000 

15,750 

16,000 

15,250 

17,000 

15,250 

15,250 

15,250 

19,500 

21,000 

15,250 


(In PltUANG.) 


Mononangli (Gurla), estimated 8,260 
feet above the Lakes, and 2,500 

above Kailas 

Pass between the Lakes and N. head 
of Pruang valley (estimated 1,000 

feet above lakes) 

Baidak Dharmsala, (estimated about 

the same as Lakes 

Kardam Karh, (estimated 250 feet 
below No. 58 and ditto above No. 


23,500 

16,250 

16,250 


60.) 

Camp in ravine next above the great 

Ravine of Toiyon 

Toiyon village, (estimated 250 feet 

below No. 60.) 

Bridge overKarnib,R. between Toiyon 
and Tauklakarh (estimated 250 feet 

below Toiyon.) 

Confluence of Sidya-Cha with Karnali 
(estimated 50 feet below Bridge.) 
Takla-karh, summit of hill, estimated 
500 feet above confluence 


15,000 

14,750 

14,500 

14,300 

14,250 

14,750 


jB55, 
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Maghram village (estimated 250 feet Feet 
above N. 63 and ditto below No. 

Tsklakarh.) 14,500 

Pala-Dung, (estimated 500 feet above 

No. — Maghram) 15,000 

Ningri, estimated 100 feet above Pala 
dung and 4,744 feet below top of 

Pass 15,100 

Lipu Lckh,top of Pass [14th October 
1828 ? Vide Calcutta Gleanings of 

Science, April 1829.] 16,844 

Ravine entering (left bank of Kali, 
supposed to be Webb’s [‘* Manda- 
rin’s camp”] 14,506 

Yirkha hamlet,above Kalap ani (Esti- 
mated 1,600 feet below Bridge over 

Karnali 13,000 

Kalapani Bridge, (site not identified l 

as there are now three bridges over 
the Kali in this vicinity, but sup- 
posed to be not far below Yirkha.) 12,742 
Note — In the above T^ble, 

W. Wobb. M. iignillcs, Manson. T. Higniiles 

Trignomotricul. B. signifios Uaroinotricjil. b* t. signilies, 
Boiling Thermometer." ? signiiio*, Estimates by Eye. 

In 'lescending from Darjiling, the zones of 
vegetation are well marked. At a little be* 
low 7,000 feet, or between 6,000 and 7,000 
by (1*) Tke oak, chestnut and magnolia^ 
the main features of 7,000 — 10,000 feet. 
(2.) Immediately below 6,500, the Tree-fern 
appears gigantea, Wall.) a widely 

distributed plant, common to -the Himalaya 
from Nepal eastward to the Malayan Penin- , 
sula, Java and Ceylon. Of this Dr. Hooker j 
saw but one species in these mountains : a very | 
similar, or possibly distinct species, grows at i 
the foot of the outer range. (3.) Palms, a 
species of Calamus^ the Renoul” of the 
Lepchas. The fruit of all the Calami are 
eaten by the Lepchas and the stems of larger 
species applied to various economic purposes. 
This, though not a very large species, climbs 
lofty trees, and extends some 40 yards through 
the forest, 6,500 feet is the upper limit of 
palms in the Sikkim Himalaya, and one spe- 
cies ulone attains so great an elevation. Four 
other CaZmm range between 1.000 and 6,000 
feet on the outer hills, some of which are found 
40 miles distant from the plains. Among the 
other palms of Sikkim is the “ Simong” — a 
species of Caryotay which is rare, and ascends 
to ^nearly 6,000 feet. Firing the forest is so 
easy in the drier months of the year, that a 
good deal of cultivation is met with on the 
spurs, at and below 5,000 feet, the level most 
affected by the Lepchas, Limbos and Sikkim 
Bhotheas. The term Sikkim Bbotheas being 
applied to the, more recent immigrants from 
Thibet, who had settled in Sikkim, and are 
an industrious, well conducted people. The 
Bhotheas again of Bhotan, to the eastward, 
rarely reside except at Darjeiing, and bear 


the worst reputation (and oiopt deservedly) 
of any of the numerous people who flock to 
Darjeiing. These should not be confounded 
with any other Bhothean tribes of Thibet, 
Sikkim or Nepal, The mountain slopes are 
so fiteep, that these spurs, or little shelves, 
are the only sites for babitutions between the 
vt*ry rare flats on the river banks, and the 
mountain ridges, above 6 000 feet, beyond 
which elevation, cullivhtion is rarely if ever 
carried by the natives of Sikkim. The varie- 
ties of grain are different, but as many as 8 
or 10 kinds are grown without, irrigation by 
the Lepchns, and the produce is described as 
very good (80 fold). Much of this success is 
due to the great dampness of the climate ; 
were it not for this, the culture of the grain 
would probably be abandoned by the Lepchas, 
i who never rmnain for more than three seasons 
on one spot. A large bamboo (“ Pao,” Lepcha) 
is the prevailinjj plant near the base of these 
valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 60 feet, 
and the culm.s average in thickness the human 
thigh ; it is unarmed, deep green, or purplish 
and used as large water vessels. Besides this, 
there are nearly a dozen kinds of bamboo 
known to the Lepchas, and all have been 
j pointed out. A timber of the Himalaya, uni- 
versally adopted for ploughshares and other 
purposes requiring a hard wood, is the “ Sing- 
brang-kun” of the Lepchas, which ascends 

4.000 feet on the mountains. In very dry soils 
it is replaced by “ sal” ( Valeria robusta)^ and 
more rarely by the t'inus lonyifnlia. Sterculia\ 
of two species, are common, as Peederia feeiiday 
which, as well as many Cucurbilacecey peppers, 
Gnetuniy Porantty a few Convolvulacece and 
many Asclepioideoiy Hoy a, &c., climb high. A 
troublesome dipterous insect swarms on the 
banks of the streams, it is very small and float- 
ing like a speck before the eye. The bite of 
this (the “ Pipsa”) leaves a small spot of 
extravasated blood under the ‘cuticle, very ir- 
ritating if not opened. A white flowered riip, 
Rula alhifloray is sometimes cultivated, and 
very common ; truly wild at elevations of 3 to 

7.000 feet ; it is co»» monly used for all diseases 
of fowls, mixed with their food. Two species 
of bamboo, “ Payong” and “ Praong” of the 
Lepchas, here replace the “ Pao” of the foot 
of the hills. The former flowered abundantly, 
the culms, 20 feet high, being wholly a diffuse 
panicle of inflorescence. The “ Praong” bears 
a roundjhead of flowers at the apex of the 
leafy branches. — Dr, Hooker, There is a great 
belt of gravel and sand, filling a trough from 

I flve to fifteen miles in length, parallel to the 
base of the Himalayas, to the depth of from 
15 to 1 50 feet, and known as the Tarai. It is 
so sickly as to he nearly without resident po- 
pulation ; the houses of the cultivators are on 
the slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. 
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The belt of utul forest, which is waterless, 
is next to it towards the mountains, and 
is almost equally malarious: rivers disap- 
pear and pass under it re-appearing in ^e 
Turai : it is surrounded by sandstone kills, 
which skirt the base of the mountains. 
Amongst the products of the Himalayas are 
hemp, Aax, timber, and resinous woods, which 
European capital would develop to an impor- 
tant extent. In his evidence before the Co- 
lonisation Committee, Major-General Tre- 
menheere says Every pound of tar which 
is used in India for gun-carriages comes from 
England or from Europe, whereas the Hima- 
laya mountains are full of resinous woods. 
Again, there is magnificent timber in the Hi- 
malaya mountains There is the Deodar cedar, 
of gigantic size, fitted for mast pieces and for 
every purpose most valuable, both in India 
and Europe ; yet there it grows without being 
touched by European or Native, to any great 
extent. A fibre, also, of the Himalaya 
has been proved to be the strongest with 
which practical men are acquainted, and no 
plant is so commonly cultivated as the true 
hemp plant in many parts of India. A range 
of hills, called the Garrow, the Khassia, the 
Jynteea, and the Naga, divides the valley of 
Assam from the valleys of Sylhet and Cachar, 
and here again^the tea plant thrives well, and 
planiers and companies have established them- 
selves, and are cultivating the plant success- 
fully. Indeed, the tea soils of China and India 
are said to be almost exactly alike. At Dar- 
jeeling and its neighbourhood, tea has been 
cultivated most successfully to a large extent, 
and its (^Itivation is rapidly increasing, 
Through Darjeeling we have the shortest 
mountain passage across the Himalayas into 
Thibet and Central Asia, and there is no 
doubt that a large commerce in British manu- 
factures could be established for these coun- 
tries. Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled in Thibet 
and Central Asia, gave it as his opinion that 
“it is at our option whether Central Asia 
•hall be supplied with goods from Russia or 
England.” The brothers Schlagintweit, 
corroborate that view. Mr. Bogle who was 
deputed by Warren Hastings to report upon 
the trade of Thibet, said, in 1775, that the 
trade must have been a very considerable one 
in broadcloths, and that the demand for it 
was still very great in his time. Dr. Hooker, 
in his evidence before the Colonization Com- 
mittee, said there was nothing the Thibetans 
admired'More than the cloth of his garments, 
end he believed, if they eould obtain British 
veollens, they would gladly use them. The 
prineipsl prodnete of Thibet are gold, jewels, 
ehawl-wool (the eame as the Cashmere ekawls 
art made ol)« ponies, immense qoantitios of 
borai^ and salt. Almost all tho salt eon** 


turned in (he Himalayas is from Thibet, and 
it is brought with immenso labour, upon the 
hacks of men, women, children, and animals. 
When the communication is made easy and 
cheap from Calcutta to Darjeeling, the salt 
of Europe will entirely supersede that of 
Thibet in the Himalaya, and the natives, too, 
much prefer it. Railroads are now in course 
of construction and the line between Calcutta 
and Darjeeling may be completed in two or 
three years. — The plantations at present ex- 
tend only as far as Debroghur, some days 
journey below Sudiya, and from Debroghur, 
as far Gowhatee in Lower Assam there are 
immense tracts of waste land on both sides 
of the Berhampooter suitable for tea cultiva- 
tion. The export of tea from Assam in 1856 
amounted to 812,000 pounds, and from the 
then existing plantations it was s^timated 
that the export in 1857 would be 1,000,000 ; 
in 1858, 1,250,000; in 1859, 1,600,000; and 
in I860, 2,000 000. The number of tea- 
planters, independent of the Assam Tea Com- 
pany, was about twenty, and all, without ex- 
eeptiop, were prospering. In fact, experi- 
ence has fully verified the words written 
twenty years ago by Mr. Robinson of the 
Government nursery at Gowhatee in Assam. 
The brothers Schlagintweit and Dr. Hooker, 
stated unhesitatingly that tea of an excellent 
quality, could be grown nil along the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from the Indus to 
the Bramakund, a distance of more than 1,360 
miles. — The Univer sat Review ^ No. Z.p. 869. 
— Major Ckmniuffham^ Dr. Hooker^ Captain 
Strachey 

HIMALAYAN IBEX. See Caprem. 

HIMALAYAN CHIRETTA. See Ohl- 
retta. 

HIMALAYAN COAL. See Coal. 

HIMALAYAN OAK. Eko. Quercus in- 
cana. 

HIMALAYAN RHUBARB. See Rhubarb. 

HIMIS. Arab. Cicer arietinum. 

HIMYARITE. The term applied to the 
descendants of the Persian conquerors of Ye- 
men. Himyar, was the fifth monarch from 
Kahtan, and gave his name to the Himayarite 
dynasty, which ruled over Yemen widi vary- 
ing fortune and dilferent degrees of magnifi- 
cence for many centuries. This dynasty ter- 
minated on the conquest of Yemen by the 
Abyssinians in A. D. 525, with DthooNawas 
the last of them, and the tyrant who destrov- 
ed the Christians of Nejran by burning 20,690 
in a pit, noticed in chapter 85 of the Koran, 
ns the martyrs, the brethren of the pit, Tke 
dynasty had ruled in Yemen, fur 2,066 ysaii, 
and its downfall was accelerated by tbs into- 
lerance of the Jewish Tdbbas. Fora dbeit 
time prior to A. D. 695, assiated hy iha Per- 
sian monarchs Nowsbsnran and Ksera Par- 
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we 2 , the dynasty again ruled over Yemen, 
but tvere ultimately put aside by Pereia de- 
claring Yemen to be a Satrapy. Himyaritic 
inscriptions were found by Mr. Cruttenden 
in the toiyn of Senau. — Playfair's Yemen, 

HINDAULl. Picks. Syn. of Cleome vis- 
cosa. 

HINDI, one of the tongues of India, it 
abounds in Sanscrit words, and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally the tongues 
spoken in the whole of upper India, includ- 
ing the Panjab, from the Himalayan to the 
Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. 
Also tae languages of Kamaon, and Garh- 
wal, all along the Sub liimmalayan range as 
far ^as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect 
of tlie Gorkhas ; the Brij-bhasha (or Baka 
as it pronounced on the Ganges,) the Panjabi, 
Multani, Sincii, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari and 
it is said Konkani. The Bengali is a form 
of Hindi but so highly polished as to he 
classed as a distinct tongue. 

HINDU, OR HINDOO. The recent la- 
bours of Psofessor Wilson, Major Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Hodgson, Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. 
Caldwell, Professor Muller and Professor 
Ballantyne, and articles of deep learning and 
research in the Calcutta, North British, and 
Quarterly, Reviews, all within the last few 
years, have added more to our knowledge of 
these people than had been acquired in pre- i 
ceding centuries, and it is from these writ- 
ings that the historical part of the present 
article has been gathered together. Hindu 
or Hindoo, Natives, and Natives of India, are 
the ordinary names by which the idol wor- 
shipping people of British India are at pre- 
sent known, hut the terms are all of very 
recent origin. The peoples to whom they are 
applied are only now fusing, under the firm 
sway of the British rule, and never before 
had, nor could have had, one common de- 
signation. Bharata or Bharata vart'ha has 
been quoted as a name formerly in use, for 
part of the countries which Europeans in- 
clude in the term India. Hindu for the peo- 
ple and Hindustan for the country, now so 
generally applied by natives as well as foreign- 
ers, are possibly of Persian or Arian origin. 
And if the latter, the name may have some 
relation to the aeven rivers of the Punjab, 
the Sahp' ta-Sindhu^Hk^i they met with in their 
eourse to the south. Bharata was an ancient 
king of part of India and hence Mr. Wilkins 
^derives one ancient name, rejecting of course, 
in so doing, the supposition that the river In- 
duui, properly Bindhu, and commonly pro- 
nounced Sindh, either gave a name to the 
country or received one from it ; also, of 
Indu, a name of the moon, being the origin 
of Hindu or Hindustan, the Sanskrit having 
no such words. (8ee£rs^qpadm,p. 3^3. ) The 


word may however be^ of some untraced 
foreign tongue, in which Ind or Hind or Hin- 
du meant black, and so applied by the fairer 
races around to the dark coloured popula- 
tions in the territories which are now com- 
prised in British India. The Arabs, the Per- 
sians, the Affghans and Sikhs when speak- 
ing of the people of India, only call them 
“ black men*', and even in India the Maho- 
medan descendents of the Arab conquerors 
use the same expressive designation, Kala 
Admi," literally black man, being ever in 
their mouths. And Hindus themselves, in their 
various tongues likewise so distinguish them- 
selves from all the fair foreigners amongst 
Ahem. The African races who are brought 
to India, as the household slaves or guards 
of native princes invariably when alluding 
to such of their own people as are born in 
India, style them Hindi. Now-a-days, too, 
the idol worshipping people call themselves 
Hindus, hut in this they are merely follow- 
ing the names given by their Arab, Persian, 
Tartar and English rulers. It is only of late 
however that even Europeans have habitually 
used this term, for at the beginning of the 
century, Qentoo was the every day name em- 
ployed, though it has since gradually fallen 
into disuse. It also was derived from a 
foreign people, the Portuguese. It never per- 
haps reached much beyond the sea port towns 
and even there if the better educated 
amongst the natives ever employed it, their 
doing so was merely in imitation of Europe- 
ans. And now too, similarly, Brahmans and 
others when alluding to their own countrymen 
likewise style them Hindus. This is however 
I entirely a conventional term, and does not 
represent a nation, a race or a religion. 
The great bulk of the people known by 
this appellation are the descendants of 
Scythian and Arian immigrants, who in 
bye-gone ages, as conquerors, or in search 
of a milder clime, left the cold regions 
of the north, some offshoots moving west- 
ward and others to the south. Remnants 
of Scythian languages are found in Bi- 
luchistan, and the seat of the great Sanscrit 
speaking people was long in Kashmir, prov- 
ing that one great highway to the south, had 
been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Panjab But between the 
valley of the Indus and that of the Brahmapu- 
tra, there are twenty or thirty other passes in 
the Himalayas, through which the northern 
races could stream to the genial south. 
Amongst the first of these immigrants seem- 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
TuranUn or Tartar family of mankind, a body 
of whom seem to have followed the course 
of the Indus and spread themselves over the 
peninsula. As to the. date of their adyent, 
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however, historj is silent, but there seems 
no doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time 
that it was invaded and to a consider- 
able extent conquered, by the Sanskrit 
speaking tribes of the Arian family. In 
the north, the subjugation or ousting of the 
Tamiiians from all rank and power was so 
complete that Sanskrit forms of speech be- 
came the language of the country, and the 
Kashmiri, the Panjabi, the Sindi, the Guze- 
rathi, the Hindustani and the Bengali, all of 
them with a large admixture of Sanskrit, 
are sister tongues known as forms of (Hindi. 
South of the Nerbudda,| however, it is other- 
wise. Throughout the peninsula, the lan- 
guages differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, 
and only admit Sanskrit words, in the same 
way that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms of 
law and civilization from the Norman French, 
At the present day, the south of India 
more largely represents the Tartar,- and 
the north, the Ajfian race. But the fair, 
yellow colored Arian s are to be met with 
south even to Cape Comorin, and though 
mixing with the various Tamil nations, 
races and tribes, for at least two thou- 
sand years, in physical form, complexion, in- 
tellect and manners, the Hrahmanical and 
other Arian families are as distinct as when 
their forefathers first came conquering from 
the north. The great Arian migration, however, 
which seems to have received its first check 
south of the Aravali, took place between the 
fourteenth and eighth centuries before our era. 
According to Chevalier Bunsen. Arya, in In- 
dia, meaus Lord. It is not so, however, in any 
language now spoken, but is the Sanscrit 
term, Aria, a^great man (plural Ariaha) which 

is brought into the Telugu as Ariudu, 

Stuff f or Arialu plural : and into the 

Tamil as Arien Sing, and Ariar 

or Ariargal Plural, great 

man, singular, great men, plural. Brahmans 
use it amongst and for themselves and the in- 
ferior castes invariably apply it to the mem- 
bers of the Brabmanical order and to them 
alone. A slokam in the Sanskrit work, the 
Amarakosha, 

Aria vartaha punia Bliurni hi. 

Mad^hiam Vindhya Himava yoho. 

t. a. “ The Arian country, the sacred land, 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalayas,” 
while it Indicates the race, also explains the 
utniost limits to the north and south to which 
the conquering Arlans extended their territo- 
ry in India. Major Cunningham in his learn- 
ed work on the Bhilsa topes ( p. 15.) uses 
the term Arian ia allusion to ” the race of 
Aryya, whose emigrations are recorded in the 


Zendavesta, who starting from Erioene Vijo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
ya vartaha or Aryya-desa, the northern plains 
of India, and to the south-west, over Iran or 
Persia : he adds that the Medee art called 
KpUoi by Herodotus. The original meaning 
of the word is also said to have been equiva- 
lent to Upper Noble. It has also, however, 
been suggested that as the Arians were ori- 
ginally and essentially an agricultural and 
therefore a peasant race, they may have deriv- 
ed their name from their plough. Word for 
word, the same term is found in several tongues. 
In Latin, it is aratrum, from aro, I plough. In 
Egyptian (in Nefruari) Ar is said to mean a 
plough. In Tamil it is Er <sr/r, in Telugu, 
Araka in Sanscrit, along with Nangala 

or Nangara it is also called Hala or Kara 
and possibly the Arian race may have obtain- 
ed their name from this implement of hus- 
bandry. A recent writer in the Calcutta Re- 
view rcmsrks that their history, whilst in the 
Panjab, is to be found in the Vcdic hymns, 
which good scholars are of epinion were com- 
posed mostly about fifteen centuries before 
Christ, but not committed to writing, and 
therefore not collected, until the eighth cen- 
tury B. C. With all their difficulties, they 
funiish much information regarding the origin 
and early state of a race who have exercised 
a great influence on the people who along 
with themselves, are now called Hindus. 

The geography of these hymns confirms 
the theory that the Arian race migrated from 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries be- 
fore Christ, entered India by the North W’est, 
dwelt during the earliest Vedic portion in 
the Punjab, and migrated or rather fought 
their way into Central India during the five 
centuries that succeeded. From the frequent 
mention of the Suras wati and other rivers, we 
learn that the Punjab was at one time the lo- 
cality of the Vedic Aryans. The Massagetse 
occupied precisely that position to which the 
legends of Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst 
the rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
clearly traced) point as the cradle of the Ary- 
an race and the,early mention of theSacaB(Sa- 
kya8)and Bactrian8(Yavana8)a8 the principal 
foreign nations, confirms the supposition that 
; the Arian race travelled southwards from the 
high lands of Centiral Asia, before entering 
the Panjab. From the Rig- Veda it is evident 
that at the time of its composition, the cow 
was not reverenced though cow-stealing was a 
great crime. The Arians of the Vedic period 
were not barbarians or nomades. In the 
earliest period of their migration, they had no 
money.Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses 
sheep, goats and buffaloes, and the cow was 
the medium of baiter. But . there is also 
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mention in their hymns of cities, of com- 
merce, merchants and sailors, of weapons of 
wood and iron, of chariots, of heralds, of tra- 
vellers and inns for their accomfiwxiation, and 
even of the vises of a primitive civilizatioti. 
These migrants into India, in the time of the 
Vedas we are alsotold were a cow-eating and 
spirit-drinking people From their hymils also 
We learn that they had roads and ferries ; bnl- 
loek-carts and waggons ; they had carriages 
and war chariots drawn by horses, and thatthe 
carriage was made of wood with brass wheels 
and iroilrims and pillars. It had seats and aw- 
nings, was easy going and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. Iron and steel were subsequently, 
at least, in use, for there is mention of iron ar- 
mour, of arrows tipped with steel, and Porus 
ave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander. They 
ad a fttiowledgs of the sea ; had halls of jus- 
tice and halls and chambers of sacrifice, but 
apparently no .t«<nples or images. Women 
held a high social position. The Rishi and 
his wife, conversed on equal terms, went to- 
gether to the sacrifiee, and practised austeri- 
ties together. Lovely maidens joined in pro- 
eessiwns, and grown up daughiers remained 
without reproach in their fathers’s houte. But 
we read of drunkenness, polygamy, cheating, 
gambling, abandoning of children, thieves, 
courtezans and eunuchs. Rashivat, an illu« 
itrious Rishi, married ten sisters at once, and 
jlolyandry alio prevailed, for in an allegory, 
Kashivat says, “ Aswins your admirable (hors- 
es) bore the car, which you had harnessed, 
(drst) to the goal, for the sake of honour ; aud 
the damsel, who was the prize, came through 
affection to you and acknowledged your (hus- 
bandship) saying, you are my lords (vol. 1, 
p. 322) — Calcutta Review, 1859. It is the 
commonly received opinion that south of the 
Himalayas, they were hrst in the Panjab 
and Kashmir, and afterwards in Sind, Gu- 
zerat and Delhi, and that the seat of Yedic 
power faith and learning was between the 
Jumna and the Indus. But Chevalier Bun- 
sens who does not accept the ordinary calcu- 
lation as to the age of the world; and regards 
the stated years of the patriarchs to refer, not 
to the duration of their lives, but to certain 
Oycles or eras then in use, gives B. C. 1 0,000 
to 8,000 as the date of the Arian emigration 
from the north-east of the primitive land ; — 
as the close of the great plutonic disturban- 
ces of the earth and its climatic changes ; and 
of the formation of stem of the Arian 
language in its most general sense. From 
B. 0. 8,000 to 5^000, he gives as the period 
of the gradual separation of the Arian races, 
Germansi SolaveSi Pelasgians : B.C. 5^000 to 
4,000 as the date of the ^adual extenricn of 
the Irauo* Arian race inA/entral Aria* B. C. 
^090 as of the Ariah immigration into 


the Indus country, and B. C. 3,500 as the 
age of Zoroasters reform. According to this 
learned writer, their emigration from Bogd 
to Bactrisand beyond it, after they separated 
from the rest of the Arian people, who shaped 
their course westward, took place prior to 
B. C. 5,000, consequently before the age 
of Menes. The same author is of opinion 
that it was about 3,000 B. C. that the 
Schism took place amongst the Ariani, 
when all India beyond the Sutlej adopted 
Brahmanism, and the religious views, forms 
and habits of Bactrla, were forever abandon- 
ed. That they entered India as Conquerors 
some centuries before Christ, and long sway- 
ed the fortunes of the northern part of it, is 
clear, but the greatly prior dates ascribed by 
Chevalier Bunsen, require further investiga- 
tion. It is agreed that the Vedic immigrants, 
called themselves Arians : Indra, say the Ri- 
•his, has given the land to the Arians. Aria 
proper lay north-west from India, about the 
Arian lake latterly, but the Eastern Medes 
and Parthians were its distinctive people. 
Latterly, Medes, Persians, and the tribes be- 
tween the Medes and the Indus, were to a 
certain extent amalgamated under one rule, 
and Arians stretched loosely from the Indus 
to the Caspian sea. These races, in one part 
of theirtimmigratioD, seem to have worshipp- 
ed the elements but to have modified their te** 
nets as they journeyed to the south, intro- 
ducing amongst other matter, a large amount 
of hero-worship. It is however admitted that 
the Vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banks 
of the Indus and its confluence as high up as 
Kashmir, and as low down as Kuteh and 
northern Guzerat. Aria-vari'ha, the Arians 
portion, as defined even in later times, was 
the country south of the Saraswati and north 
of the Drishadvati. — Calcutta Review, No. 64. 
p. 424. Indeed, it has been remarked that 
in the first 500 hymns of the Vedas, we cait 
discover the eastern and southern boun- 
aries of the Arian races, at that time* Among 
the enemies whom they subdued by the help 
of Indra, we find the Arbuda, supposed by 
all scholars te be Mount Aboo, on the Ara- 
vali Hills, Also Kutsa, by the help of Iii- 
dra, destroyed a robber chief, named Kaya 
(va) whose country near the Sipha was be- 
tween the Anjasi, Kulisi and Verapatni ri- 
vers ( VoL 1. p. 268.) 'The Universal Know- 
ledge Society’s Maps mention a town still 
called Kay a, and in its vicinity, the Sipu, 
Bunas or Anas and Kalindi rivers, thus iden- 
tifying the locality Of JTiiya (va) as close to 
Arbuda or Abu. But the localities further 
south, Tiw., Oojein, Chittore brUdipore, and 
the rivet Chumbul find the Nerbudda leeih 
not to have become known to them then. 
Of the north, however, notices occur of the 
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Jumna, Saiju, Qumti and one allueion to the 
Ganga. There is fighting on the Sarju be- 
tween Arian Chiefs, but their silence ae tO 
the great Ganges, shows that it \VaS as yet per- 
sonally unknown to them, dt that they had 
only encountered it in its northerti course. They 
were Occidents of Cashmlr, the valley of the 
Punjab, ^hd, Guzerat and even pcthaps near 
to Delhi, but the Kingdoms of Magadha and 
Mithila and Ayodhia, were not then known. 
The seat of Vedic power and learning when 
at its zenith, was between the Jiinfina and the 
Indus : and all to the East of Delhi or Indra- 
prestha, or that lay north of the 28th parallel 
of latitude was unknown to them. Later, in 
the time of S^-leucus, their territory had 
come down to Patna. But their discovery of 
the great Ganges, was later than the Vedas, 
which only allude to the Sindu, Saraswati 
and the Drishadavati (Kaggar.) Much con- 
nected with the natives of India of those days 
will never be known. The great inroad in 
historic times, was of that powerful branch of 
the Arian race who passed into India between 
the fourteenth and eighth centuries, before 
Christ, who brought with them the language 
of the Vedas, and as, down to the present day, 
all Brahmans profess alike to recognise the 
authority of these sacred books, we witness 
worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and the 
maintainers of the Sankhya or Nyaya doc- 
trines, considering themselves and even each 
other to be orthodox members of the Hindu 
community. It is this common recogni- 
tion of that one set of religious books, which 
is the sole bond of union amongst the de- 
scendants of the various races and tribes who 
now people India. TheArians seem to have 
brought with them a servile race, or to have 
had amongst them a social distinction between 
the noble and the common people which has 
ever continued. As they conquered south- 
wards, among&t the Tartar races whom they 
found in the country, they reduced them every 
where to a state of slavery. They named them 
in fierce contempt Dasa or slave, and these 
formed the true servile race of Menu and 
other writers. Where the races who had pre- 
ceded them retained their independence these 
proud immigrants styled them M^hlechhas, a 
term which even to the present day, is intend- 
ed to cotnprise every thing that is hateful or 
vile. In Vedic times, along the western 
coast of Hindustah dwelt other races, diffe- 
rent alike from the Sdythic tribes and from 
the Aliens of the Vedas-^earlier colonizers or 
emigrants, most probably from Asqrria Add 
the west, — who had a civUizatioh of their bWn 
and ** iron buBt cities,’* and with ivhdm the 
Pharaohs and dolomon and Hiram end the 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried oft a Iftcte- 
tive trade hy sea. this people extended gtadu- 


ally down the coast to Cape Comoiin, crossed 
over to Ceylon, and crept up the Ccnromaiidel 
coast, till stopped by the Godavari and Ma- 
hanadi. All the Bengal Presidency and Gift* 
tral India was at that time, thinly inhabited 
by a Tartar, Sakyan, or Mohgol race, comiftg 
down from Tibet, uiid Nepal. But so sparse 
was the population whom the Arians cncount* 
ed that in the Veda, Agni is represented as 
“ the general'’ of Nahusha^ the first settler, 
that is, they cleared the groftnd by burning 
the forests,and some fine descriptions are given 
of the grandeur and terror of the sight. In 
the North-West were the Arians. For earlier 
Arian India, one or two localities may be iden- 
tified pretty nearly from the Saktas or hymns. 
There is a raj ah Mandhatri,or Mandhat : there 
is a city, Mandhati, still near Delhi If the 
city was named from the king, it would go 
far to prove that in his time Hastinapur and 
Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which 
also there is Puranic authority. Again prince 
Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, is plainly the 
name father of Bhooja in Cutch ; a nest of 
pirates in all time. Among the many petty 
Rajahs, (a confederacy of twenty is mention- 
ed in the Veda Vol. 1, p., 147.), one named 
Dh'odasa, called also Puru, is specially cele* 
brated and we may gather that his kingdom 
coincided pretty nearly with that of Porus in 
the time of Alexander. He is at war with 
Sustavas, a king whose name occurs in the 
Raja Taringini, as connected with Kashmir— 
perhaps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek 
report. The Vedic name is Raja, In the 
Persepolitan inscription, Xerxes calls him- 
self Nagua or Nuka^ the Greeks anax^ and 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that this 
is The true meaning of the Naga dynasties of 
Cashmir and Magadha. Thess were kings, 
not snakes. The turning Nuka into Naga, 
and then inventing a snake worship, which 
latterly may have become real, are quite Pu- 
ranic. It is supposed that the Vedas were com- 
posed about seventeen centuries before Christ 
but not reduced to writing till the eighth cen- 
tury. This would have admitted of much new 
matter being introduced when the traditions 
were first recorded. But a striking difference 
has been observed between the mythology of 
the Rig Veda, and that of the heroic poems 
and Puranas. Some of the divinities wor- 
shipped in Ve*dic times, are not unknown 
to later systems, but at first perform very 
subordinate parts, whilst those deities 
Who are the principal objects of worship of 
the present day, are either wholly unnamed 
in the Veda, or are noticed in an infetibr ot 
different eapiftity. The names of ffhra, of 
Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of Batna, of 
Krishna, ao far as research has gofte; do not 
occur in the Vedas. The practice of the 
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conquered races seenis to have been to repre* 
sent or regard the^ local deities as identiea) 
with or Avatars or incarnations of the Vedic 
chiefs whq had already become objeeta of 
worship. The Vedas mention Rudra, as the 
chief of the winds, collecting the clouds as a 
shepherds dog does the sheep, and attending 
on hi^ master Indra. The most that can be 
made of liudra in the Vedas is as the father 
of the Winds and seemingly a form either 
of Agni or Indra. Even in the Puranas 
he is of a very doubtful origin and iden* 
tification ; but in the present ilay, every 
where amongst the Hindus, he is iden- 
tified with Siva. With the single cxcep-/ 
lion of an epithet ‘ Kapardi, with braided 
hair, of doubtful significance an 4 applied 
also to another divinity, no other appli- 
cable to Siva occurs, and there is not the 
slightest allusion to the form in which, for 
the last ten centuries at least, he seems to 
have been almost exclusively worshipped in 
India, that of the Lingam or Phallus : neither 
is there the slightest hint of another impor* 
tant feature of later hinduism, the irimurti^ 
or triune combination of Bmhma, Vishnu and 
Mah’eswara or Siva, as typifiad by the mys- 
tical syllable 0. M (a-u-m.) although, accord- 
ing to high authority on the religions of 
antiquity (Creuzer Vol. 1, p p 26 & 27.) 
the trimurti was the first elenoent in the 
faith of the Hindus and the second was 
the lingam. In this view Creuzer must 
have intended the mixtures of creeds now 
current in India ; for the old vedic faith 
had few of the elements of modern hinduism. 

The Gods whom the vedic hindus worship - 
ped were Indra and Agni. Indra was the firma- 
ment, with all its phenomena. He alone held 
the thunderbolt, and was king over gods and 
men. Agni was the element of fire. All the 
other gods were but manifestations, or other 
forms, of these two. The relationship is evident 
between Agni and the Sun, the Surt/a^ or Sura^ 
or Savitri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. 
But Indra also is frequently indentified with 
the Sun ; indeed the twelve great deities or 
Adityas, are but other names of the same god 
as presiding over the twelve months of the 
year. It seems strange in the face of so signi- 
ficant an inference, that some of the best ori- 
ental scholars, including even the iconoclast 
Bently^ agree in affirming that the division of 
the Zodiac into 12 signs was long posterior to 
the time of the Vedas, and that the Rishis 
were familiar with the 27 Ifakshatras, The 
Adityas most frequently invoked are 
Varum, Aryaman, and in a lesser degree 
Pmhany Bkaga^ Vishnu zxA TwaAtri, There 
is some discrimination in these attributes: 
bpt on the whple they ate pale afjjd colour- 
less. Pushah watches over roads and tra- 
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vellers, Twashtri is the Vulcan or “ smith^’ 
of the gods. Slight mention is made of 
Vishnu:, but we have the germ of the legen- 
dary “ three steps,” being apparently sim- 
ply the rise, culmination, and setting of the 
sun. Among the inferior deities, the Maruts^ 
or winds, bold the, first place ; and next to 
them, or nearly on the same level, the Aswins. 
These are two, , apparenUy twins or brothers, 
and sons of the sea (^Sindhu). Sometimes, 
as Dr. Wilson notices, they seem to be the 
“ precursive rays of the sun,” at other times, 
perhaps the sun and moon as rising out of 
the sea ; so that the vedic hindus evidently 
had settlements on the sea coast or on some 
water, which they called a sea. The Aswins 
are almost invariably represented as havirjg 
a triangular car with three wheels, clraAvn by 
asses — while their name appears to be deriv- 
ed from dstca, a horse which would seem to 
identify them with the two horses of the sun. 
Altogether they are a perplexing p:nr : and 
the saktas addressed to them are richest of 
all in legend. Their connection with Indra 
(Jupiter), their patronage of mariners, their 
twin brotherhood, the two horses and stars 
found an their coins, identify them with the 
Grecian Dh^scuri, and add much strength to 
the theory that the Greeks were an Arian or 
Persian tribe originally, as their language 
indisputably proves. The legend of Perseus 
is another link in the chain. It is singular 
to find an exceptional and eccentric worship 
prevailing in countries so remote as India 
and Greece, while it had died out (if it ever 
existed) among the parent stock in the vast 
regions between. It can' scarcely be doubted 
we think that the Aswins are connected with 
the primitive hindu astronomy. In the Ve- 
das, Heaven, Earth, {Aditi and Piritivi) and 
Ocean, are rarely invoked, and the sun has 
comparatively few saktas. Occasional lauda- 
tions are given to rivers, especially to Saras- 
loati : and this nature-worship extends so 
largely as to embrace the cow, the wood used 
in the oblations, and even the yapa or Si cri- 
ficial post. To Usha, or the dawn, some of - 
th» most beautiful hymns in The Veda are 
addressed. All these deities are expressly 
declared to be “ the progeny of the heavens 
and the earth” {Wilsons Veda^s, vol. 1, p. 
276). No mention is made of the planets : 
for Bruhaspati, is not a planet^ but “ the 
lord of prayer:” and the moon has not 
even a sfideta. The worship of the Vedic 
race is briefly but comprehensively des- 
cribed by themselves {^Ashi, /. Adhy, 

Suhta 6), where it is said, the standers 
around associate with (Indra) the mighty 
(fun), the indestractive (fire), the moving 
(wind), arid the lights that shine in the sky.” 
For much conuecUd with the Vedas, we refer 
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to the article Vede> but here remark that the 
religion described in them, w a* nature wor- 
ship, light, careless and irreverent, utterlj 
animal in its inmost spirit, with little or no 
sense of sin, no longings or hopes of Immor- 
tality, nothing high, serious, (^r thongbtfuK 
There was mi love in their wo i«hip. They 
cared only fnr wealth, victory, atiimai gratifi- 
cation, and freedom from disease. The bless- 
ings they implore*^ says Professor Wilson, 
“ are for the most part of a temporal and 
personal description, wealth, iood, life, pos- 
terity, cattle, cows and horses •protection 
against enemies, victory over ih-m, and some* 
times their destruction. * ** “ Tiiere are a few 
indications of a hope of immortality and of 
further happiness but they are neither fre- 
quent, nor, in general, distinctly announced.*’ 
The only notice of an after life is found in 
the legend (for nothing is founded on it) of 
three brothers, called Ribhus^ who for their 
meritorious actions were made gods — the 
germ of mountains of Paranic rubbish. Also, 
in one or two passages, Kama, and his office 
of ruler of the dead, are obscurely alluded 
to. Dr* WiUon^ Vol. 1, p 25. Yama is 
usually connected with the Yamuna river, 
and was perhaps worshipped there by a 
native tribe. So merely fanciful, so weari- 
some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray- 
ers (to Indra especially) that professor Wil- 
son can scarcely believe them to be in earnest. 
An instance of this is the hymn addressed to 
the goddess Anna {Anna devati^ known in 
Bengal as Anna Furna) personified as Pitu, 
or material food, by the Rishi Agastya. (See 
WiUon^s Veda, {Vol. 2, p. 192.) quoted in 
Calcutta Riview, No. 64. p, 412. In a 
similar strain the Soma plant is an dressed, 
mixed up with some curious associations, of 
which we have lost the key, with Soma, the 
Moon-god. According to Dr. Roxburgh, this 
plant (the acid Asclepias), is found only, 
from the mountains of Mazenderan ail the 
way to the Indus, and on the hills of the 
Bholan pass, and Viiwamitra is described 
as passing the Sutlej and Bey as to gather 
it. It was bruised between two stones ; 
mixed with milk or barley juice, and, when 
fermented, formed a strong, inebriating, ard- 
ent spirit, probably not very unlike whisky. 
Herodotus, (Book 1. p., 133) tells us that 
a singular custom prevailed amongst the 
ancient Persians “ It is also” writes he, 
their general practice to deliberate upon 
affairs of weight, when they are drunk \ 
and then, on the morrow, when they are sober 
the decision to whieh they came the night 
before is put before them by the master of 
the house in which it was made ; and if it is 
then appioyed of, they act on it ; if not, they 


set aside. Sometimes however, they are 
sober at their first deliberation, but m this 
case they always reconsider the matter under 
the influence of This drawing their 

inspiration from tlie bottle, as a trait of na- 
tional manners, is of the oddest. In other 
words they did nothing without drinking and 
many traces of tbesame habit still linger among 
their Indo Germanic descendants. It appears 
that the Riehis of the Vedas intro<luced this 
drinking cu8t()m,or belief, into religioii. Indra, 
and all the gods are every where represented 
as unable to perform any great exploit with- 
out the inspiration of the -O’owrt juice. Avats- 
nra’s account of a lady named Viswavara, 
who wrote or sung a hymn to Agni, and two 
or three more of his brother Rishis (see vol. 3, 
p. 311,), indicates how much these Arians 
were given to drinking. He says swift is ihe 
excessive and girth distending inebriation of 
Vishwavara {/), Yayata and Matin ; they urge 
one another to drink : they find th^ copious 
draught the prompt giver of intoxication.” 
Sit down, Indra ” says Viswamitra, “ on the 
sacred grass;-— and, when thou hast drunk the 
then, Indra, go home,” (Vol. 3, p. 84). 

Drink, Indra, * the Soma that is effused for 
thy exhilaration,” sings Rishi Bharadwaja : 
stop the friendly steeds; let them loose : sitting 
in our society, respond to our hymns^ (Vol. 
3, p. 454.) “ Who buys this, my Indra, with 
ten milch kine ? when he Shall have slain 
(your) foes, then let (the purchaser) give him 
again to me. (Vol. 3, p. 107).” The introduc- 
tion of such a worship explains the Greek 
story of Bacchus, and shows that it was not 
an invention merely to flatter Alexander. 
These fierce conquerors soon yielded to 
the climate. The shameful luxury of their 
princes,” writes Cun ius (Lib. VIII. 32) “ sur- 
passes that of all other nations. He reclines 
in ' a golden palankeen, with pearl-hangings. 
The dresses, which: ‘ he puts on, are embroi- 
dered with purple and gold. The pillars ‘ of 
his palace are gilt ; and a running pattern of a 
vine carved ‘ in gold, and figures of birds in 
silver, ornament ebch column. ‘ 'I'he durbar 
is held while he combs and dresses his h»ir; 
then ' he receives ambassadors, and decides 
cased. The women ‘ prepare the banquet, 
and pour out the wine, to which all the Indians 
are greatly addicted. Whenever he, or his 
queen, ‘ went on a journey, crowds of dancing 
girls in gilt palankins * attended : and. when 
he became intoxicated, they carried ‘ him to 
his couch.”— This drunken worship, the re- 
clining king, as Curtius paints him, borne to 
his toitch by troops of courtesans after an 
orgy, and wherever he wefit, so attended, and 
so surrounded, — ^realize and surpass Dionysus 
and the Bacchanals. The Soma ’ jutice 
then was the oblation^ or libation, of the 
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Vodic worfthip (iho H<ma of tho 1^2ixm)\ 
and allu^iom to it^ sro met with m id- 
moflt every p^ge. The u«e of the Soma m 
their worehip should suihce to prove the ofi> 
glnal couBt^ of the Arians. The ritual of 
these old Hindus however was very simple. 
As described in Professor Wilson’s epitome of 
the iuktas it comprehended offerings, prayer, 
and praise; the former are chiefly oblationsand 
libations of clarihed butter poured on the hre, 
and the exprensed and fermented juice of the 
Soma plant, presented in ladles to the deities 
invoked, in wliat manner does not exactly 
appear, although it seems to have been some- 
times sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the 
ground, or rather on the kma, or sacred 
grass, strewed on the floor ; and in all cases 
the residue was drank hy the assistants. There 
is no mention of any temple, or any referonee 
to a public place of worship, the sacriflcial 
chamber was always in the house of the wor- 
shipper and it is clear that the >«orship was 
entirely domestic: the worshipper himself 
does not appear to have taken any part per- 
sonally in the ceremony; and there is a 
goodly array of ofliciating priests — seven, and 
sometimes sixteen— by whom the different 
ceremonial rites are performed, and by whom, 
the Mantras, or prayer and hymns, were re- 
cited.” Vol. 1, p> 24. The priests are thus 
enumerated in the text of the Veda, 

1, Hotri, 5, Agnidhra. 

2. Potri. 6. Prasastiri.J 

8. Ritwij. 7. Adhwaryu. 

4. Neshtri. 8, Brahman. 

Five classes of men are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas, but there are no allu- 
sions to Sudra or Kshatrya; A like divi- 
sion into four classes prevailed amongst the 
ancient Persians; the fifth probably being 
captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes 
the number, seven ; but by taking in or lea v- 
ing out classes and professions, they could 
be increased or diminished. The spirit of 
the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a dif- 
ferent faith, or who did not conform to their 
ritual. The Hishis in treat Indra to strip 
off their black skins but any thing like 
caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. 
If such a system hs caste had prj^^ailefi in those 
ages, it is impossible that no eilusiou should 
be made to it in full five-hundred hymns, 
outi^poken enough on other matters, The 
leliowing tabidar statement of the number of 
eakUtfi in the fiOO hyifiiie translated by Pro- 
ihssor Wilson addressed to each deity^ sets 
their actual and relative worship clearly 
before us. 

Indra,, 178 Mitre, 17 

Agnl, 147 VarunS, 20 

Aswini,,, 28 Ushsu,.;. ; 11 

•Ifarut, i 24 Burya or SaviirL. 5 


Veyu« • 0 I Saraevati. 1 

Bc^ra, , , , . • <• . ^ 8 Vishnu, {none in 

Brihaspati.... . . , 2 the first 2 

Total 444. This leaves less than sixty 
hymns for all the other denizens of their 
pantheon. They also worshipped the lights 
of Heaven” possibly the starry firmanent. 
Scholars will recognise this as nothing more 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
they first appear on the stage of history. 
There are three Lists of Eishis given in the 
Upanishad of the Yejur Veda, called Vrihad 
Arawyaha, each list, differing from the other. 
We select a few names in which the first and 
second agree. 

Atreya (Atri.) Asurayana k Yaska. 

Bharadwaja. Jatukarnya. 

Asvri. Parasarya or Para- 

Aupnjandhani. earyayana, 

Srawani. Ohrita Kausika. 

Kight descents above Atreya we come to the 
mythological Abhuti Trastvar ( Twashtri, the 
Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini, Four 
descents downwards from Atreya we reach 
the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara or 
Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of the 
lists we find the following order.— Atreyi 
(Atri), Gautami, Bharadwaji, Farasari, Vark- 
karuni, Artabhsga, but now removed by at 
least 40 descents from the deeatael But 
many of these are not the names of men but 
of countries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for 
themselves. Paras-arya is the Arian Per- 
sian, or Parisi. Kausika is from Kaush or 
Kush in Aria; and as to the Arta-b/iaya. 
Herodotus writes that the Persians originally 
were called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat) : and 
Bhaya, in the Behistun inscription, means 
lord or god; so that Artabhaga is, word for 
word, lord of Arts (or Herat). It will be o1>. 
served also that Assyria is before Persia in due 
chronological order. The Vedas allude also 
to “ strong built cities” “ perennial cities*' 
stone-buUt cities of the Asuras ;” and, if 
these were in the air, as Professor Wilson 
observes, they could not be of much use to 
Divadssa and other mortal kings, to whom 
with all their spoil they were given by Indra. 
We are led to Greece by the Aswini, and to 
Latium by Mena, whose legendary springing 
from Indra seems at Ieast(etyn[u>logicidly also) 
to identify her with Minerva, springing from 
Jupiter. In one case we have the chain 
complete. Anna travels oast from Ba*- 
bylon to India; west from Babylon to Pheni^ 
cia, accompanies her aUter Dido to Carthage, 
flies llieneo to Italy, and then, the Arms 
na of the Hindus beoomes the jAma Permsna 
of the jbatians. Budi is the Roman legend. 
Varunn too, the sky, or hemispheric firmar 
ment, resting on the watefs, has obvmos 
onidogioa with tibe Grecian Uranue. To this 
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god, singly or associated with Mitra, are of- 
fered the rare and perfunctory prayers for 
protection from sin, which appear in one or 
two of the hymns. A common medium may 
be inferred and that Mena and the Astrini, 
Anna and Varuna were not (so to speak) indi- 
genous. The great horse sacrifice is allowed 
to have been originally Turanian, whether de- 
rived directly from theSakm,or indirectly from 
Persia and Media, where the “ white horse 
is an important element in a campaign of 
Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson found traces of it still 
lingering on the Southern borders of Siberia. 
Niritli or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, 
of whom terror and deprecation were the only 
worship, is all but certainly the evil goddess 
of the hill tribes to whom the Khonds till 
lately, if not still, offer human victims. She 
seems thrust by fear, rather than adopted, 
into the Vedic pantheon — the germ of the 
bloody Kali and the murderess, Bhawanni in 
a day mercifully late, and to the Vedic men far 
away in the future. Did the Aryans perform 
human sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently al- 
luding to Abrahams offering of Isaac, there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. There 
are bonds alluded to in the Vedas, most proba- 
bly, allegorical but the writer in the Review 
has little doubt that the imagery is drawn from 
real human sacrifices, offered by the wild 
tribes in the neighbourhood to Nairitti, “ with 
unfriendly looks,’’ as she is expressly named 
in this ^ahta. The legend may perhaps point to 
an earlier practice, which Viswamitra and his 
party set themselves against. A god named 
Nairita, of a fierce and evil nature, is said to 
have been worshipped by the Sakae. It ap- 
pears, that there were two forms of worship 
in Vedic India ; the one, domestic, uni- 
versal, celebrated three times a day ; — the 
other, rare and exceptional ; but both blend- 
ed by a compromise into one incongruous 
whole ; and both gross, and sensual al- 
most beyond belief. The worship of the 
elements is clearly the national faith, with its 
offierings of the fruits of the earth, soma 
juice, barley, milk and butter. Animal sacri- 
fice is from without, corrupted more and more 
and at last losing sight altogether of its ori- 
ginal import, and coming to them perhaps 
from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The 
fair inference is that Indra and fire worship 
was the later form oh Indian ground. The so- 
called aboriginal tribes, sacrifice buffaloes and 
other animals : but there is no trace of fire 
worship among them. On the other hand the 
Viswamitras or Agnisaras, claim the honour of 
having been the first to introduce the worship 
both of Agni and Indra, in various Saktas of 
the Veda. Hhwoever Vistva*Mitra was not the 
name of a man, but of a body of immigrants; 
Vmva-Mitra, “ the men, or people, of Mithra.” 


The Puranas do not afford any reliable infor- 
mation as to the^state of the early occupants of 
India. The account which these books con- 
tairfof the poriods.dynaaties, races, genealogies 
and king! of Vedic India, looks imposing 
minute and circumstantial. They describe two 
great dynasties of the sun and moon, branch- 
ing off into separate kingdoms. Four great 
ages of the world, with an accurately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists all so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also the very 
names found in the Vedas, with an elaborate 
sy9^,em of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the Hindu of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate speculativeness, a love of wild 
extravagance, fiction and untruth. Colebrooke 
tells us, Vol. 11 , p., 100 that the Raghava — 
Panda vy an extraordinary poem by Caviraj, 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
it may at the option of the reader be inter- 
preted as relating to the history of Rama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthirs and other sons of Pandu. It tells 
in short, two distinct stories in the same 
words, as the following sentence will show. 

Succeeding in youth Succeeding in youth 
to the kingdom of his to the kingdom of his 
variously valiant fa- father Vkhitravlrya^ 
ther, who departed he dwelt happily in 
for heaven, he dwelt the peaceful city of 
happily in the city of Hastinapnra^ auspici- 
Aijodya, which was ously inhabited by 
adorned with ele- Dhritarashtra. 
phants and upheld 
the prosperity of his realm, 

Writers with such perverted imagina- 
tions issued the yogas and geneologies of the 
Puranas, the little leaven of truth in some of 
them, being the names of a few Vedic kings, 
interspersed apparently at hap-hazard. The 
writer of the Vishnu Parana, in such a sim- 
ple matter as writing out a list of rivers puts 
down all he can remember, some twice over, 
and then adds to it the names of about a do- 
zen Rishis, taken bodily from the Vedas, 
The Puranas have not only added nothing to 
our stock of knowledge as to the state of an- 
cient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For partly from the skill and ela- 
borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support^ which the Puranic writers 
gave each other, astronomy, poetry, legend 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholars received the dynas- 
ties and the historical eras of two or perhaps 
three of the Yogas, as having some reality. 
But the Rig- Veda does not contain many of 
the Puranic names nor even an allusion to 
them. It makes no mention of Solar or Lu- 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed can 
know nothing of Ayodhya, and Kasi, anil 
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Mithila, and Vesali and Magadha, or even 
of Indraprestha, ‘ while the Puranas on the 
other hand know nothing of dynasties in the 
Punjab, or on the Indus. 

When the Arians had advanced further 
and large portions of what is now termed. 
India were under their sway, we read of one 
monarch with many names — Divodasa, Ati- 
thigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga, jind 
Puru. Three of these are found in one verse 
(Vol. 2, p. 34) ; “ For Puru, the giver of offer- 
ings, for the mighty Divodasa, through Indra, 
hast destroyed ninety cities. For Atithigwa 
the fierce (Indra), hurled Sambara from off 
the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) 
immense treasure.” Divodasa, was a war- 
rior and a conqueror ; he is described as 
overcoming and destroying many cities of 
Sambara, reserving one for his own use. He 
made a successful expedition as far as Parnaya 
(Quere the modern Purniya ?). In his old 
age at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
kings, Kusta and Ayu being the chief, he 
leads an army of 60,099 against the mighty 
and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
pelled to submit. And the writer in the 
Calcutta Review (Wo. 64, /?. 432.) views 
this war to be the historical foundation for 
the traditional great war of the Mahabarata, 
The age of Divodasa is estimated to have 
been about the time of Cyrus, and the en- 
gagement described, to have been with some 
Satrap (Kshatra-p), left by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns. It may however, 
have been during the rebellions and troubles 
of the ^arly days of Darius Hystaspes. And 
by a curious coincidence, Bently places Gar- 
ga (the bard of Divodasa) in 548 B. C. and 
the cautious professor Wilson suspects an 
allusion to the Buddhists, which could not 
he ealier than 545, B. C. — For about 
this time, arose a great creed, which even 
yet forms the faith of about 220 milli- 
ons of the human race. The valley of the 
Ganges, was the cradle of Indian Buddhism, 
and Sakia muni the founder of the new faith. 
As the champion of religious liberty and so- 
cial equality, Sakya Muni attacked the Brah- 
mans in their weakest and most vulnerable 
points ; in their impious assumption of all 
mediation between man and his Maker, and 
in their arrogant claims to hereditary priest- 
hood. His boldness was successful, and be- 
fore the end of his long career he had seen 
his principles zealously and successfully pro- 
mulgated by his Brahman disciples Saripu- 
tra, Mangalyana, Ananda, and Xasyapa, as 
well as by the Vaisya Katyayana and the 
Sudra Upali. At hie death in B. C. 543, 
his doctrines had been firmly established, and 
the holiness of his mission was fully recog- 


nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral pile 
was given to a ninth, but the spread of his 
infiueoce is more clearly shown by the men- 
tion of the numerous cities where he lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa 
and Baj agriha on the east, Sravasti and Kau- 
sambi on the west. In the short space of 
forty-five years, this wonderful man succeed- 
ed in establishing his own peculiar doctrines 
over the fairest districts of the Ganges, from 
the Delta to the neighbourhood of Agra and 
Cawnpore. This success was perhaps as much 
due to the early corrupt state of Brahmanism 
as to the greater purity and more practical 
wisdom of his own system. 

From his time until the end of the long 
reign of Ajatasatra, 519 B. C, the creed of 
Buddha advanced slowly but surely. This 
success was partly due to the politic admis- 
sion of women, who, even in the east, have 
always possessed much secret, though not 
apparent, influence over mankind. To most 
of them the words of Buddha preached com- 
fort in this life, and hope in the next. To 
the young widow, the .neglected wife, and the 
cast-off mistress, the Buddhist teachers offer- 
ed an honourable career as nuns. Instead of 
the daily indignities to which they were sub- 
jected by grasping relatives, treacherous hus- 
bands, and faithless lords, the most miserable 
of the sex could now share, although still in 
an humble way^ with the general respect ac- 
corded to all who had taken the vows. The 
Bhikshunis were indebted to Ananda’s inter- 
cession with Sakya for their admission into 
the ranks of the Buddha community, and 
(A'ee Csoma's Analysis of the Dulva^ Re8\ As^ 
Soc. Bengal^ vol. xx. p. 90 ; also Fo-kwe-kiy 
chap. xvi. 101.) the Pi-khiu-ni^ or Bhik- 
shunis, at Mathura, in token of their grati- 
tude paid their devotions chiefly to the Stu- 
pa of Anan (Ananda), because he had be- 
sought Buddha that he would grant to womeu 
the liberty of embracing ascetic life. The 
observances required from the nuns may be 
found in note 23, chap. xvi. of the Fo~kwe»ki. 
The female ascetic even of a hundred years 
of age however was bound to respect a monk 
even in the. first year of his ordination. — Ma* 
for Cunningham Bhilsa Topes. 

Major Cunningham tells us, further, that from 
its rise in the sixth century before Christ it 
gradually spread over the whole of India. It 
was extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Ka- 
bul shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and it 
was introduced into China about the begin- 
ning of our era by five-hundred Kashmirian 
missionaries. In A. D. 400, when Fa'Hian 
visited India, Buddhism was still the domi- 
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nant religion, but the Vaishnavas, a mixture 
of the old Arian creed and the Buddhist faith, 
were 'already rising into consequence. In 
the middle of the seventh century, although 
the pilgrim Hwdn Thsang found numerous 
temples of the Saivas, whose doctrines had 
been embraced by Skanda Gupta and the 
later princes of Patalipiitra, yet Buddhism 
was still the prevailing religion of the people. 
But though the faith of Sakya lingered about 
the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for two or 
three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings and princes, pro- 
tected by the strong arm of power, but the 
persecuted heresey of a weaker party, who 
were forced to hide their images under 
ground, and were ultimately expelled from 
their monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cun- 
ningham excavated numerous Buddhist ima- 
ges at Sartiath, near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire, and Major 
Kiltoe, who subsequently made further exca- 
vations was of the same opinion. The Budd- 
hist religion has long been extinct in British 
India. Its last remnants were extinguished, 
in blood and violence, about the fourteenth 
century, dying out about Triebinopoly and 
along the coast line from Vizianagram to 
Masulapatam. But it still flourishes in the 
countries on its north and north-east bor- 
ders, in Nepal and Tibet, in Ava, Cey- 
lon, and (diina, and amongst the Indo-Chi- 
nese nations of Anam, Sjam, and Japan, Its 
followers far outnumber those of all other ex- 
isting creeds, except the Christian, and they 
form one-fourth of the whole human race. The 
Christians number about 270 millions ; the 
Buddhists about 222 millions, who are dis- 
tributed as follows: — China, 170 million; 
Japan, 25; Anam, 14; Siam, 3; Ava, 8; 
Nepal, 1 ; and Ceylon, 1 ; total, 222 mil- 
lions. 

The Buddhist faith was pre-eminently a 
religion of mercy and peace and charity, and 
benevolence. It had the vital defect of not 
teaching nor knowing God: — in the topes 
dedicated to the celestial Buddha, Adinath, 
the invisible being who pervaded all space, 
no deposit was made, but the divine Spirit, 
who is “ Light," was supposed to occupy the 
interior, and was typified on the outside by 
a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four 
sides either of the base or of the crown of 
the edifice. But in ages of strife and violence of 
defying mortals, and of arrogant assumptions 
of an ignorant priesthood, a creed that taught 
gentleness and meekness and kindness to 
living creatures, must have exercised a great 
influence over the community, must early have 


gained many converts amongst the peaceable 
and good, and largely leavened the minds 
even of those who did not openly become 
converts; and amongst this class, must be 
included the entire populations from the pri- 
moBval land east of the Oxus to China and 
Japan in the furthest east and Singapore 
aiitl Ceylon in the extreme south. 

Since Buddhism disappeared from India, 
its nations have been overrun and conquered 
by races professing creeds, with followers as 
numerous as Buddhism had ever acquired On 
one of these,Major Cunningham remarks, that 
rapid as was the progress of Buddhism, the 
gentle but steady swell of its current shrinks 
into nothing before the sweeping flood of Ma- 
homedanism, which, in a few years, spread over 
one-half of the civilized world, from the sands 
of the Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. 
From the 12th century when the inroads into 
India, of Mahomedans, began, up almost to the 
present time when they too as a ruling race, 
have in their turn almost disappeared before 
Christians, the Semitic Arabs, the Arian Per- 
sians, the Scytbic Tartars, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, have successively swayed the destinies 
of the races who are the subject of these 
remarks, and each of the new comers has 
to some extent modified the belief and so- 
cial customs of the conquered people. 
For, a prevailing characterestic of these 
races is a speculativeness ©r theorising on 
the great end of man, his duties hero 
and his hopes in eternity, with a dispo- 
sition to ascesticism, as the better means of 
obtaining the future rewards of a good life 
here. But great changes have been retarded 
by the circumstance that the Mahomedan 
and the Christian came amongst them as 
warriors, with all the fierceness and license 
which are to be found in camps — and the 
arrogance and contempt for strange things 
which youth engenders. And it is only 
since a few years that the voices of the 
meek followers of the lowly Jesus, the 
Christian Missionaries, have been heard 
proclaiming amongst the varied nations, and 
to each of them in their own tongues, 
the good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people, and saying Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men. But even in the short time of half a cen- 
tury, during which they have been labouring, 
the effect on the Hindu mind has been immea- 
sureable. A great portion of this result 
is doubtless owing to the steady increase of 
schools for secular instruction in English, 
which have every year been on the increase 
and are crowded with the youth of all sects 
and castes and ranks. In this respect, every 
teacher of English is a Missionary, for, it is 
impossible for the youth of this country, if edu- 
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cated under ChrUtian teachers by meiuis 
of a Christian literature, to be otherwise 
than Christians in belief, whatever their pro- 
fessions may be The first reforming sect that 
arose was a theist body, in Calcutta, who at 
present are making somewhat loud profes- 
sions, a sure indication of the doubts that its 
followers entertain, as to the solid character 
of their new, or as they say, their reformed, 
faith. And even in the case of Hindus who 
have had no English education and have never 
heard the voice of the missionary, such are re- j 
ceiving instruction from others of their own 
people who have been so taught; and the mass 
has been so leaved that the great tendency 
amongst youthful inquiring minds is to accept 
some form of theism, — either to acknow- 
ledge one of their own deities, whether Vish- 
nu or Siva, as the Lord of all, or adopt an 
ideal Supreme Being of their own creation, 
whom they clothe with attributes, purer, more 
just, and more worthy of reverence than any 
god which the hindu pantheon possesses. 
Buddhism however was not finally swept 
away, from the peninsula till about the 
14th century of our era. For ten centuries 
it had been the prevailing religion of India but 
when the unwritten Tartar faith became cor- 
ruptand feeble, Brahmanism was revived, mix- 
ed with the worship of new gods, a Siva and a 
Vishnu and every form of absurd fetichism 
gathered from local idolatries and supersti- 
tions. It is this mixture of several creeds 
which is now styled Hinduism and its fol- 
lowers Hindus. It is found amongst the 
people in every variety of belief, from the 
mildest dernon worship and recognition of 
numerous forms of gods and their idols, to a 
distinct theism : from the grossest ignorance 
and superstition to the most refined specula- 
tiveness ; performed and associated with 
bloody and most inhuman rites, and, again, 
followed with the greatest tenderness for 
animal life. In Europe, the Plindu religion 
is a term which is always employed in a col- 
lective sense, to designate a faith and worship 
of an almost endlessly diversified descrip- 
tion. An early division of the hindu sys- 
tem, and one conformable to the genius of po- 
lytheism, just as at present, is said to have 
separated the|practical and popular belief from 
the speculative and philosophical doctrines. 
And whilst the common people addressed 
their hopes and fears to stocks and stones 
and multiplied by their credulity and super- 
stition the grotesque objects of their venera- 
tion, some few of deeper thought and wider 
contemplation plunged into the mysteries of 
man and nature and assiduously endeavoured 
to obtain Just notions of the cause, the cha- 
racter and the consequence of existence. The 
Vedas throw little light upon the strange 


theology and most eccentric tenets of the 
present Hindus. Besides being unable to find 
in the Vedas the true origin of caste, there 
cannot be found in them, the primitive forms 
of the Hindu triad, the source of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, nor that combination of 
polytheism and pantheism which ought to 
have preceded the schism of the philosophi- 
cal schools from orthodox Brahmanism. The 
North British Review remarks that for 
centuries the brahmins appealed to the Ve- 
das as their authority for every error and 
malpractice which they maintained : and met 
the arguments of Europeans, by referring to 
those books, which were always quoted in 
support of every doctrine and every prac- 
tice, and to confound an opponent. It has 
been ceded that the laws of Menu, though 
excellent and authoritative in one age, were 
not binding in all ; but the universality of 
Vedic precept has always been insisted on, 
and it was said that if a principle were not 
found in those books it would not be adhered 
to. Upon these grounds, all the institutions, 
social as well as religious, of modern Brah- 
manism, might be overthrown, and in this 
respect, no labour has possessed such 
value as that given to the interpretation 
and criticism of those works which the pre- 
sent hindus assert to have proceeded from 
the mouth of Brahma himself. The study of 
the Vedas and Puranas, would serve to dissi- 
pate much of the mysterious awe with which 
the Hindoo regards these books. “ The 
more he may read, the less respect could he 
feel for them. Not only is the divine origin 
claimed for them at once refuted by the very 
ordinary characters which distinguish them 
as peculiarly mortal, but they are not even all 
of them on sacred subjects. In one place 
we have an erotic dialogue of a loose des- 
cription between a man and his wife ; in 
another, an address to food. In another, a 
gambler complains of his ill luck. In one 
the hawk, in another the sacrificial pole, in a 
third the Francoline partridge, in others even 
the mortar and pestle, and the wheel-barrow 
in which the victim is brought to the sacrifice, 
are the.sulyects of laudation.*’ 

In the later hymns of the Vedas can be 
traced the origin of the Vishnu worship and 
the setting aside of Indra. But the foreign 
Mahadeva and Bbawani came in with the 
Sakee, and mingled in their worshippings 
until the doctrines of Buddha himself a 
Sakyan, were promulgated and held their 
own for nearly a thousand years, until Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Rama, Krish- 
na, Qanesa, Kartikeya, and a host of new di- 
vinities, prevailedover a better faith than their 
own about 1200 years ago, and up to the pre- 
sent day, enslave and degrade the Hindu, 
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Sufficient has been given above of the his- 
tory of the races now dwelling in India and 
known as Hindus, to show how varied has 
been their origin, and the mind will have 
been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
from so many sources, are even yet un fused 
into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
great difficulty in the way of such an amalga- 
mation has been the difference in race even of 
the Brahmanical teachers, for there can be 
no doubt that the Mahratta brahman, in phy- 
sical form and mental constitution, is very 
different from others, if indeed he be of thooe 
Arian lords who crossed the Indus into north- 
western India, There are numerous other 
Brahmanical tribes in India, who do not inter- 
marry, not because of any difference in their 
creed, but because of differences in lineage 
and descent. But the great obstacle in the 
way of amalgamation, has been the numer- 
ous languages which the peoples called Hin> 
dus speak, and this of itself is indicative of 
the variety of races from which they have 
sprung. It is true that there are two learn- 
ed languages, the Sanscrit and the Pali, in 
which the religions of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists are contained. The scriptures of 
Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Kambo- 
gia^ Cochin-China and Ceylon, are all in the 
Pali, and the Vedas of the Hindus are in a 
form of the Sanscrit tongue. But so igno- 
rant of this language are the people of India 
that, in 1860, in Madras a city of 830,000 
people, five-sixths of whom are Hindus, and 
of these about 7,000 Brahman men, each of 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Ga- 
iatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, though it 
only contains fourteen words and is the most 
revered of their religious texts, although Mr. 
C. P. Brown has given it and its translation, 
in the last edition of his Telugu Dictionary, 
only two or three Brahmans are acquainted 
with its meaning. Doubtless thesame could be 
said of the Pali, of the Buddhists with this igno- 
rance, even amongst the learned, of the langu- 
age of their holy books, how difficult must be 
the progress of knowledge or of reforma- 
tions through the races professing Hinduism, 
who speak Bengali, Canarese, Singhalese, 
Guzerati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kashmiri, Mahratta, 
Malealam, RakW, Tamil, Telugu, Tulu,Uria, 
and various dialects of each of these, and it is 
equally so with the Buddhists, who speakBur- 
mese, Chinese, Coohin-Chinese, Singhalese, 
Japanese, Javanese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibe- 
tan. Amongst those professing Hinduism, also 
there is no general teaching of the people, in 
the mode adopted by Hebrews, Mahomedan, 
and Christians, by one of the priesthood be- 
ing set apart to preach to high and low. A 
few pupils sit at the feet of teachers and 
learn those teachers, it may be, peculiar, doc- 


trines, but there is no general instruction for 
the entire community whose worship coniists 
in a ritual of prayers of the meaning of 
which they are ignorant, and an endless wea- 
risome ceremonial pervading every social duty, 
their ignorance being such that the mere list- 
ening to or repeating the unknown words of 
the sacred books, is considered meritori- 
ous. Coleman tells us that five great sects, 
exclusively worship a single deity and one 
recognises the five divinities : These are. 

1. Saiva, worshippers of Siva, in his thou- 
sand forms, who however, worship Siva and 
Bhawani conjointly. 

2. The Vaishnava, who worship Vishnu. 

3. The Surya, who worship Sutya, or the 
Sun. 

4. The Ganapatia, who worship Ganesa. 

6. The Santa, who exclusively worship 

Bhavani or Parvati,— the Sacti, or female 
energy of Siva, 

6. The Bhagavati, who recognise all divi- 
nities equMlly. 

The fourth and fifth are subdivisions, or rami 
ficHtions of the first, or Saivas : of which may 
be traced these distinctions. — 1, Saivas proper, 
meaning the worshippers of Siva and Parvati 
conjointly. 2, Lingi or Langaets, the adorers 
of Siva, or his Phallic type, separately, and 
these are a very strict and rigid sect. 3, Sacta, 
the adorers of the Yoni of Bhavani, or her 
symbol, separately. 4, The Ganapatyas the 
exclusive worshippers of Ganesa, the first-born 
of Mahadeva and Parvati. The second grand 
sect or Vaishnavas is variously divided 
and subdivided. Mrst or division of Goca- 
last’ha, or worshippers of Gocal, or Krishna, 
is subdivided into three : 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and Vish- 
nu himself : this is generally deemed the true 
and orthodox Vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Radha as the Sac- 
ti of Krishna or Vishnu : this sect is called 
Radha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radha conjointly. 

Second or division of Ramanuj, or worship- 
pers of Ramaohandra, is, in like manner, 
subdivided into three. 

1. Worship Rama only. 

2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti. 

3. Worship both Kama and Sita conjointly. 

Their theologists have entered into vain 

disputes on the question, which, among the 
attributes of God, shall be deemed characte- 
ristic and pre-eminent? Sancara Acharya, 
the celebrator commentator on the Veda, con- 
tended for the attributes of Siva ; and found- 
ed, or confirmed, the sect of Saivas, who 
worship Mahadeva as the Supreme Being, 
and deny the independent existence of Vish- 
nu and other deities. Madhava Acharya, 
and Vallabha Acharya in like manner, estab- 
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lished the sect of Vaishnavas, who adore 
Yishnu as god. The Surias (less numerous 
than the sects above mentioned) worship the 
Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. 
The Ganapatyas adore Ganesa as uniting in 
his person all the attributes of the Deity. 
As the Saiva has a fourth undivided sect in 
the Ganapatyas, so the Vaishnava has a 
fourth undivided sect in the Bhagavatas. And 
indeed, we find the s^cts merging into each 
other ; for, in consequence of the interposi- 
tion of Vishnu to appease a physiological 
difierence between Mahadeva and Parvati, or 
the worshippers of the Linga apd Yoni, his 
(Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, came to 
be considered as the same with the Yoni ; 
confounding the Yonijas with the Vaishna- 
vas. “ The Vaishnavas of the present day, 
though nominally worshippers of Vishnu, are, 
in fact, votaries of deified heroes. The Go- 
culast’has (one branch of this sect) adore 
Krishna, while the Ramanuj worship llama- 
chandra. Both have again branched into 
three sects; one consists in the exclusive 
worshippers of Krishna, and these only are 
deemed true and orthodox Vaishnavas ; ano- 
ther joins his favorite Radha with the hero ; 
a third called Radha- Vallab hi, adores Radha 
only, considering her as the active power of 
Vishnu. The followers of these last mention- 
ed sects have adopted the singular practice 
of presenting to their own wives the obla- 
tions intended for the goddess; and those 
among them who follow the left-handed path 
(there is inmost sects a right-handed, or de- 
cent path, and a left-handed, or indecent 
mode of worship) require their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devo- 
tions.” “ Among the Ramanuj some worship 
Rama only, and others both Rama and Si- 
ta ; none of them practise any indecent mode 
of worship. And they all. like the Goculast’ 
has, as well as the followers of the Bhagava- 
ta, delineate on their fore- heads a double up- 
right line with chalk, or with sandal-wood, 
and a red circlet with red sanders wood, or 
with turmeric and lime; but the Ramanuj 
add an upright red- line in the middle of the 
double white one. “ The Saivas are all wor- 
shippers of Siva and Bhavani conjointly ; and 
they adore the Linga, or compound type of 
this god and goddess, as the Vaishnavas do 
the image of Lakshmi-Narayana. There are 
no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides the 
sect of naked gymnosophists, called Lingis ; 
and the exclusive adorers of the goddess 
are the Sactas. In this last mentioned sect, 
as in most others, there is a right-handed 
and decent path, and left-handed and inde- 
cent mode of worship; but Major Moor 
mentions that the ifldecent worship of this sect 
is most grossly so, and consists of unbridled 


debauchery with wine and women. This 
profiigate sect is supposed to be numer- 
ous, though un avowed. In most parts of 
India, if not in all, they are » held in 
deserved detestation; and even the decent 
Sactas do not make public profession of 
their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads 
the marks of their sect, lest they should be 
suspected of belonging to the other branch of 
it. The Saivas and Sactas delineate on their 
foreheads three horizontal lines with ashes 
obtained, if possible, from the hearth on 
which a consecrated fire has been maintained ; 
they add a red circlet, which the Saivas 
make of red sanders, and which the Sactas, 
when they avow themselves, mark either 
with saffron, or with turmeric and borax. 
“ The Sauras or Surias, are true worshippers 
of the Sun ; and some of them, adore the 
dormant and active energies of tlie ])lanet 
conjointly. This sect, which is not very nu- 
merous, is distinguished by the use of red san- 
ders for the horizontal triple line, as well as 
for the circlet on their foreheads. “ The 
left-handed path, or indecent mode of wor- 
ship, of the several sects, especially that of 
the Sactas, is founded on the Tantras, which 
are, for this reason, held in disesteem. The 
worshippers of Vishnu, Siva and the'Sakti,are 
not to be confounded with the orthodox ad- 
dorers of those divinities ; few Brahmans of 
learning, if they have any religion at all, will 
acknowledge themselves to belong to any of 
the popular divisions of the Hindu faith, al- 
though, as a matter of simple preference, they 
more especially worship some individual deity 
as their chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer 
also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Pur- 
anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
they recognise, and regard all practices not 
derived fiom those sources as irregular and 
profane. On the other hand, many of the 
Hindu sects seem to have originated in a 
great measure, out of opposition to the Brah- 
manical order ; teachers and disciples are cho- 
sen from any class, and the distinction of 
castes is, in a great measure, sunk in the new 
one, of similarity of schism. The ascetics and 
mendicants, also, in many instances, aflTect to 
treat the Brahmans with particular contempt 
and this is generally repaid with interest by 
the Brahmans. A portion, though not a 
large one of the populace, is still attachedto the 
Smarta Brahmans, as their spiritual guides 
and so far distinct from any of the sects : whilst 
most of the followers even of the sects, pay 
the ordinary deference to the Brahmanical 
order and especially evince towards the 
Brahmans of their own fellowship, of whom 
there is generally abundance, the devotedness 
and submission which the original Hindu 
code Bo perpetually inculcates. Excluding 
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those Hindus who may be regarded as the re- 
gular worshippers of recognised gods, the fol- 
lowing is an enumeration of the several secta- 
ries of each class, and to them we refer for 
notices of their origin and tenets. 

Vaishnavas. 

1. Ramanuja or Sridl. Madhawa chari. 

Sampradayi or Sri or Brahma Sam- 
V aishnava. pradayi. 

2. Ramanandi or Ra 12. Nimawat or Sana- 

mawat. kadi Sampradayi. 

3. Kabir Panthi. 13. Vaishnava of Ben- 

4. Khaki. gal. 

5. Maluk Dasi. 14. Radha Vallabhi. 

6. Dadhu Panthi. 15. Sak’hi Bhava. 

7. Raya Dasi. 16. Charan Dasi. 

8. Senai. 17. Harischandi. 

9. Vallabha Chari or 18. Sadhua Panthi. 
RudraSampradayi. 19. Madhavi. 

10. Mira Bai. 20. Sanayasi, Vaira- 

gi and Nag a. 

Saivas. 

1. Dandi and Dasna- Muk’hi and Nak’hi. 

mi. 6. Gudara 

2. Jogi. 7. Ruk’hara, Suk’ha- 

3 . Jungama. ras and Uk’hara. 

4. Paramahansa. 3. Kara Lingi. 

5. Urdhaba’hu, Akas 9. Sanyasi. 

Saklas. 

1. Dakshini. I 3. Kanchebiya. 

2. Vami. \ 4. Kararia. 

Miscellaneous seels. 

1 . Ganupatya. 4. Jainas of two prin- 

2. Samapatya. cipal orders. 

o.JVanik Shahi, of a. Digambara. 

seven classes, viz. b. Swetambara. 

a. Udasi. 5. Baba Lali. 

b. Ganjbakhshi. 6. Pran Nathi. 

c. Ramrayi. 7, Sadh. 

d. Suthra Shahi. 8. Satnami. 

e Govind Sinhi. 9. Siva Narayini. 

f. Nirmala. 10. Sunyabadi. 

g. Naga. 

Most of these comprise a number of subdi- 
visions, and besides these acknowledged 
classiheations, many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of 
any of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought and act, and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popular schis- 
matical sects. Some of the popular works 
of the Hindus adopt a different classification 
and allude to 96 Prashadas or heresies, which 
are thm arranged : — viz. Amongst the 


Brahmans 24 

Sanyasis 12 

Viragis.,. 12 

Sauras.,,, 18 

Jangamas 18 

Jogis 12 


Amongst the Hindus, mythology is all, 
pervading. Their history, science, literature, 
arts, customs, and conversation, are replete 
with mythological allusion. A respectable 
knowledge of their pantheon is consequently 
an almost indispensable preparatory]^ acquire- 
ment to the study and comprehension of 
nearly every thing which relate to them. 
The Mythology of India, has done much to 
explain that of Greece and Scandinavia, as 
will be seen by the following list of the 
principal of the Hindu deities of the present 
day, and their principal analogues. 

Vaitarini, in the Hindu Pantheon, has its 
supposed analogue, in the river Styx. 

Durga, Analogue of Juno. 

Narada, Uod of Music=Mureury. 

Krishna, = Apollo. 

Bhawani, == Venus. 

Kali or Durga,. .I’roserpine. 

Agni, Viilcan-Fire. Ignis. 

Swaha, Vesta, his wife 

Aswini — Kumara. Castor and Pollux. 

Aruna, —Aurora. 

Atadeva, =Diana 

Kuvera, Plutus, the god of riches. 

Ganesa, A member of the Hindu 

, Pantheon. 

Indra, God of firmament= Jupi- 

ter. 

Varuna. .... .God of Water==:Neptune. 

Prithivi Goddess of Earth=Cybele. 

Viswakarma,.. Architect of Gods— Vulcan. 

Kartikeya, or Skunda, God of war=Mars. 

Kama, God of love=Cupid. 

Surya or Arka,. .The 8un=Sol. 

Hanuman son of Pa- 

vana, The Monkey Qod=Pan. 

Rama, . .The God of Wmc=Bac- 

chus. 

Heracula,... . . . A Hindu deity=Hercules. 

Aswiculapa,.. . .ililsculapiuB ?=Genii. 

Vayu, / . .-^olus. 

Sri, .Ceres. 

1 Anna Puma,. . . Anna Perenna. 

Several animals are appropiated as the va- 
han or vehicles to the mythological person- 
ages of modern hinduism. The swan, eagle 
and bull, appertain respectively to Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and are severally denomi- 
nated Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi. Ganesa, 
eldest son of Mahadeva (Siva) and Parvati, 
the elephant-headed god of prudence and 
policy, rides a rat supposed to be a very 
sagacious animal — Kartika, their second son 
the generalissimo of the celestial armies, 
mounts on a peacock. Indra, the powerful 
regent of the firmament, the Jupiter Pluvius 
of the Hindus, rides the elephant Iravatam, 
symbolical of might. Varuna, genius of the 
waters, bestrides a fish ; as doth also Ganga, 
the prime goddess of rivers— Kama Deva, 
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the god of love, is earned by a lory, or parrot : 
Agni, god of fire, by an ardent ram. “ The 
Hindu goddesses are uniformly represented 
as the subordinate powers of their respective 
lords ; thus Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu 
the preserver, is the goddess of abundance 
and prosperity ; Bhavani, the wife of (Siva) 
Mahadeva, is the general power of fecundity ; 
and Saraswati, whose husband was the creator, 
Brahma, possesses the powers of imagination 
and invention, which may justly be termed 
creative. She is, therefore, adored as the 
patroness of the fine arts, especially of music 
and rhetoric ; as the inventress of the Sans- 
krit language, of the Devanagri characters, 
andof the sciences which writing perpetuates : 
so that her attributes correspond with 
those of Minerva Musica of Greece or Italy, 
who invented the flute, and presided over 
literature.— Cb/(?man, 125. The Saivaism 
and Vaishnuism described above, from the writ- 
ings of Coleman, Major Moor and Professor 
Wilson is the common every day religion of 
the bulk of the Hindu populations. But the 
internal beliefs of the worshippers have no 
such community, and their various tenets 
must be sought for under the history of their 
several sects. A Saiva sect the Satnami, pro- 
fess to adore the true name, the one god, but 
they nevertheless recognize the whole Hindu 
Pantheon, and, pay reverence to what they 
consider manifestations of his nature visible 
in the Avatars, particularly Kama and Krish- 
na. The Bauds or Sadhs, on the other hand, 
utterly reject all kinds of idolatry, are pure 
deists with a simple worship. Between these 
Unitarian sects and such as adore every deity, 
there is the utmost diversity of theory and 
practice. 

The fusing of the creeds doctrines and cus- 
toms is continually going on. Major Moor tells 
of a Mahomedan butcher at Poona, who occa- 
sionally supplied the residency with meat, be- 
ing asked if he would kill a calf. He started 
back with horror at the proposal, ejaculating 
a prayer to be forgiven for having even heard it. 
Many mahomedans of India borrow from the 
Hindus ceremonies that are celebrated with 
festivity. They take an active part in the 
gambols of the Huli, and even solicit the 
favours of the Indian Plutus at the Diwali. 
Many Hindus on the other hand join in the 
festival of the mahaaam. The bridal pro- 
cession of the mahomedans, on the fourth day, 
with all the sports and gambols of the ChauP- 
hi, is evidently copied from the similar custom 
of the hindus. The mahomedans have adopt- 
ed the premature marriage of infants and hin- 
dus largely imitate the mahomedan seclusion 
of their wives. Colehfke^ As, Vol. VI I, 
p, 307. A mahomedan is forbidden to eat 
meat which has not been killed by one of the 


faithful; who is directed to “ hallal,*' or 
sanctify, the animal by turning its face to-, 
ward Mecca, and while the blood is ejected, 
to repeat their creed, or profession of faith — 
“ There is no deity but God, and Mahommed 
is the prophet of God,— or a short prayer. 
Many Mahrattas, and other Tlindus, pleas- 
ed with the ceremony bring their sheep, 
fowls, &c. to mahomedans to be “ hallalled,’’ 
and then eat them with increased satisfaction. 
Junctions of any sort, especially of waters, 
are held sacred by Hindus, and above all, the 
union of the sacred rivers, Ganga and Yamuna, 
near Allahabad : the latter river having pre- 
viously received the Saraswati below Delhi,, 
so that, in fact, all three do unite at this fam- 
ed sangam. But the Hindu poet, feigns a 
subterrene flow of the Saraswati, and a mys- 
tical union at the sacred point ; where bath- 
ing is deemed peculiarly eflicacious, and 
where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
a most meritorious description. Major Moor, 
once saw, at Poona, a well modelled group in 
clay, where Rad^ha's locks, tripartite, were 
plaited into the mystical Triveni by the 
amorous Krishna, who sat rapturously ad- 
miring the work of, and in, his hands. Moor, 
p, 429. — The Triveni or three plated locks, is 
in Hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
these three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jumna 
and Saraswati, severally the consorts, or ener- 
gies, of the three great powers ; and a female 
triad, similar to that of the Trimurti or male 
powers. Coleman says, that the Triveni, or 
three plated loeks, is allegorical of the holy 
rivers Gunga (or Ganges),Yamuna (or Jumna) 
which join near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, 
which is also supposed to join the other two 
under ground. A person dying near the 
imagined confluence of the three streams, or 
even those of the Gunga and Yamuna, attains 
immediate beatitude, consequently self or 
self-permitted immolation, suttees, \lc,, are 
meritorious on this peculiarly holy spot. 
Where the junction occurs, at Allahabad, 
of the J umna and Ganges multitudes of pil- 
grims annually resort to bathe. Numerous 
other rivers are held sacred ^y the Hindus, 
viz. the Godaveri, the Sindhu or Indus the 
Krishna or Kistna and the Brahmaputra. — 
Cole,Myth, Hind p, 394, and 398. 

The Hindus have reverence for the im- 
pressions of feet. On the top of Adam’s 
peak, in Ceylon is a natural hollow artifici- 
ally enlarged, said to be the impression of a 
foot, of Budda, called however by the Hin- 
dus, Sripada, or Sripad, meaning the divine 
footstep, Vishnu having, they say, alighted 
on that spot-^in his Avatara of Rama, al- 
though Mahomedans and Christians have also 
claimed that foot-mark as of their religious 
relics. Hindus make pilgrihiages to the Sripad, 
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in Ceylon and in other places, where similar . 
proofs of a descent have been discovered. In I 
the neighbourhood of temples in the Mah- j 
ratta country it is not unusual to find a fiat | 
stone embossed, or engraved, with two feet : ^ 
several are about the temples at the sangam, i 
near Poona ; and Major Moor was told by a 
Brahman that they are in remembrance and 
honour of widows who have become Sati 
there, being their last earthly or human im- 
pression, carved on the stone which served 
to step by up to the pile of their husbands. 
At this affecting sacrifice Major Moor observ- 
ed a flat stone placed for that purpose, and 
the family of the victim, and the attendant 
Brahmans, received her last blessings and 
adieus while she stood on it : having quitted 
this stone, she is no longer human ; she com- 
mences a participation of the beatitude, to 
the fruition of which she is hastening. — 
Moor^ p. 433. The Mahrattas, make images 
in honour of deceased ancestors, and of 
their guru, or spiritual instructors : but 
Brahmans are said to discourage this ido- 
latrous propensity. These Lares, or Penates, 
or Lemures, for the household gods of the 
Hindus partake of the characters assigned by 
the European heathens of old to those dif- 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
easily confounded with the variety of forms in 
which Bhairava appears. Nat and Vira are 
epithets that Major Moor heard Brahmans 
apply to such domestic images, which others 
have called of Bhairava ; while, to many other 
images in use they seem altogether at a loss 
what epithet to apply. It would lead into too 
great detail to attempt a notice of the multitu- 
dinous religious customs of the Hindus. But 
the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well described 
the extravagant Devil or Demon worship of | 
the Shanar race in the South of India, that it 
may here well find a place in illustration of 
the varieties of forms in which what is called 
Hinduism appears. He tells us that every 
Hindu work containing allusions to Native 
life, and the dictionaries of all the Hindu 
tongueSjprove the general prevalence of abelief 
in the existence of malicious or mischievous 
demons, in demoniacal inflictions and posses- 
sions, and in the power of exorcisms. But 
theShanars systematically worship the demons 
in which they believe. Their devil temples are 
called “ Pe-'Koir' Some of them, especially 
those erected to the sanguinary form of Kali, 
are small mean tomb-like buildings with an 
image 1 1 the further end of the cloister. But 
the majority of the devil-temples are of a still 
more primitive construction. A heap of earth 
raised into a pyramidal shape and adorned 
with streaks of white-wash, sometimes alter- 
nating with red ochre, constitutes, in the ma* 
jority of cases, both the temple and the de- 


mon*8 image ; and a smaller heap in front of 
the temple with a flat surface forms the altar. 
In such cases a large conspicuous tree — a ta- 
marind, — an umbrella tree, or even a palmyra 
whose leaves have never been cut or trimmed 
— will generally be observed in the vicinity. 
This tree is supposed to be the devil’s ordi- 
nary dwelling place, from which he snuffs up 
the odour of the sacrificial blood and descends 
unseen to join in the feast. The devil pyra- 
mid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed 
over ; and when thus built of coherent materi- 
als it rises into something of the shape of an 
obelisk. The angles of the pyramid are made 
to correspond with the cardinal points. Its 
height rarely exceeds eight feet and is gene- 
rally less than five. This pyramidal obelisk 
is a distinguishing characteristic of devil- 
worship, and appears to have no counterpart 
in Brahmanism or any other ism in India. 
Dr. Caldwell, often wished to discover what 
was supposed to be signified by this peculiar 
style of image ; but never met with any one 
who could give him any information. Some- 
times the worshippers go to the expense of 
building walls and a roof for the permanent 
accommodation of their demon, with a porch 
for the musicians. The devil in this case 
being of Brahmanical lineage, they generally 
erect an image to his honor, in imitation of 
their Brahmanical neighbours. Such images 
generally accord with those monstrous figures 
with which all over India orthodox Hindus 
depict the enemies of their gods, or the terrific 
forms of Siva or Durga. They are generally 
made of earthen-ware, painted white to look 
horrible in Hindu eyes ; with numerous up- 
raised hands and instruments of torture and 
death in each, and the representation of in- 
fants crushed between their teeth; or with 
buffalo-heads and huge spiked clubs. In 
every such case the artist borrows his realiza- 
tion of the fiend’s character from images in- 
vented and patronized by the Brahmans them- 
selves. In the worship of the aboriginal 
Shanar devils, the pyramid mentioned is the 
nearest approach to an image which Dr. 
Caldwell observed. It is worthy of remark 
that every word which denotes an image is 
of Sanscrit origin, and as such, must have 
been introduced from the Brahmans. Two 
particulars connected with devil-worship, are 
essential features of the system, namely, devil- 
dancing and the offering of bloody sacrifices. 
This demonolatrous creed is found in all 
the hill-regions, and amongst all the semi-ci- 
vilized or migratory tribes who have not yet 
been enslaved by the higher castes and com- 
pletely subjected to Brahmanism, and pre- 
vails more or less throughout India especially 
as allied with the worship of the female pow- 
ers of Siva, and in its most primitive shape. 
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it still forms the creed of the greater part of ; 
Tinnevelly and Travancore. And though 
lirahraans despise both devils and their wor- 
ship, as also the worship of the village 
gods called Ammens, in times of calamity, 
the Brahmans do not hesitate to worship the 
Ammens and even make offerings to demons, 
though by stealth or through the medium of 
other persons. Emigrants from the Telugu 
country, who form a considerable portion of 
the population in some parts of Tinnevelly, 
have generally become worshippers of devils. 
But the system more usually followed by this 
class is the worship of tlie satellites of the 
JBrahmanical deities, or that of the female 
Energies. Such devils, in the proper sense 
of the term, as they are found to worship, are 
of Tamil origin, as their names denote, and 
were probably worshipped at first from a 
wisli to conciliate the gods of the soil. The 
origin of the 8hanar Demonolatry lies in the 
unknown depths of i..ntiquity, an antiquity 
apparently e(iiial to that of the worship of the 
elements or the heavenly bodies. If the al- 
lusions contained in the Vedas to the victo- 
ries gained by the elementary deities over 
hostile fiends be considered a mythic repre- 
sentation of historical facts, the worship of 
devils would seem to have been anterior to 
the Vcdic system itself. Of elementary 
worship there is no trace whatever in the 
history, language, or usages of any portion 
of the Tamil people. The emigration of the 
Brahmans to Peninsular India appears, con- 
sequently, to have been subsequent to the 
first great change in their religious system. 
Tlie religion they introduced was probably a 
rudimenial form of Sivaism, with a tendency 
to the mystical and mythological systems of 
the Purunas. There is not the least reason 
to suppose that the Vedic or elementary 
system was ever known in the Tamil country 
either as an indigenous religion, or as intro- 
duced by the Brahmans. The Brahmans 
were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil 
people ; and the traditional leader of their 
migration, Agastya, is- said to have reduced 
the Tamil language to order and to have 
given it a Grammar, yet not one of the old 
Tamil names of the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature is mascu- 
line or feminine, as they are in Sanscrit, in 
accordance with the elementary doctrines of 
the Vedas ; and there is not the least trace of 
the elements, or powers of nature, having at 
any lime been considered as personal intelli- 
gences. The inventors of both the Vedic and 
the demonolatrous systems seem to have been 
equally destitute of moral sentiments. Each 
adored power not goodness, operations not 
virtues ; but whilst the former deified the 
operations of nature, the latter demonized the 


powers of heaven. ItappQars very improba- 
ble that demonolatry originated in any form of 
Brahmanism, though it may be true that from 
time to time, especially after the lapse of ele- 
mentary worship into mysticism and of hero- 
n'orship into terrorism, a few Brahmanical 
ideas have been added to the demonolatry of 
the Shanars and a few of the demons who 
were formerly independent may have been 
taken into the service of the petty divinities ; 
There are traces amongst them of a vague tra- 
ditionary belief in the existence of a god : but 
tlic term in use also signifies ruler or lord, and 
they ascribe to him the punishments which 
over take the wicked ; monstrous births, and 
prodigies and on the death of a child, they 
abuse him for his want of mercy and blindness 
in slaying the infant. Hence, it may be inferred 
that they regard the ruler or lord as the au- 
thor of life. Their literature is either of 
Brahmanical origin or it is confined to the 
recital of the praises of demons, the power 
of incantations and the virtues of medicines. 
They nominally acknowledge as deities some 
of the Brahmanical mythologies ; but they 
know only their names and a few popular 
myths or deified heroes. Dr. Caldwell, with 
one exception, has not discovered the least 
vestige of their acquaintance with the pan- 
theistic notion, so popular with Tamil poets, 
that God is an all pervading essence without 
qualities or acts notwithstanding their tradi- 
tional use of the name of one god, practically 
the Shanars are destitute of the belief in 
God’s existence, and their only real faith is 
in demonolatry. They do not appear to be- 
lieve in any future state or any state of rewards 
and punishments. When a person has died 
a sudden, untimely or violent death, especi- 
ally if in his life time he had been remark- 
able for crimes or a violent temper, his spirit 
is supposed to haunt the place where his 
body lies, or wanders to and fro in the neigh- 
bourhood, as a newly born demon, an aeri- 
fication and amplification of the bad features 
of the deceased persons character, a goblin 
which with the acquisition of super human 
power, has acquired super human malignity. 
A few Shanars however imitate the Brahma- 
nical practice of ceremonies for the dead ; and 
similarly a few are believers in the metempsy- 
chosis. The Brahmanical deities that have 
obtained a place in their esteem are honored 
merely with a passing bow and an annual 
festival. They attend the festival of Subra- 
manya, the second son of Siva, at Tricben- 
door, and Shasta, the Hari-haraputra of the 
Brahmans and the guardian of boundaries 
and protector of paddy fields, is worshipped 
to a considerable extent in his official rela- 
tions, But it is demons, devils or fiends, 
of unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealous. 
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watcliful and vindictive temper that they 
worship with earnestness and assiduity as the 
worship of their every day life. It is that 
which governs their minds, sways their wills, 
and influences their characters, and which 
they have recourse to in sickness and loss. A 
large portion of the devils are of purely Sha- 
naror Tamil origin and are totally unconnect- 
ed with Brahmanism. A few of their demons 
are forms of Kali, or rather that of Ammon, 
the earth goddess wdioiii the people of South- 
ern India who follow Brahmanism, have con- 
sented to regard as Kali, and whose worship 
is performed by a particular class of Sudra 
priests. Their devils were originally human 
beings who in their lives had made them- 
selves objects of clrcrtd who met a violent or 
.sudden death, and are therefore of both sex- 
es of all ranks, and of native or foreign ori- 
gin. But all of them are ])owerful, malicious 
and interfering ; and all desirous of bloody 
sacrifices and frantic dances, 'i'he temples 
or images built to the honor of the different 
demons, also differ — as do also the insignia 
of the priests, who \ariously prefer for the 
sacrifice, a hog, a goat, or a coi k, and Pariar 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits. 
The majority of the demons are su])posed to 
take their abode in trees. Borne wander in 
uninhabited wastes, or seek shady retreats. 
Demons occasionally take u]) their abode 
in houses, and it often liappens that a 
devil will take a fancy to dispossess the soul 
and inhabit the body of one of his votaries : 
in w'hich case the personal consciousness of 
the possessed party ceases, and the screaming 
gesticulating, and pythonizing are supposed 
to be the demon’s acts. Kvery malady how- 
ever trivial is supposed by the more supersti- 
tious to be inflicted by a devil, and a sacri- 
fice is necessary for its removal ; but the un- 
usual severity or continuance of any disease, 
or the appearance of symptoms which are 
not recorded in the physician’s shastra, are 
proofs of possession of which no Shanar can 
entertain any doubt. The medical science 
of so rude a people not being very extendive 
cases of unquestionable possession, are, as 
they think, of frequent occurrence. When a 
woman is heard to laugh and weep alternate- 
ly, without any adequate cause, or shriek 
and look wild when no snake or wild beast 
can be perceived, a Shanar can only sup- 
pose a devil to be the cause of the mis- 
chief. The Native doctor, himself a Sha- 
nar, is .ient for to give his advice. He brings 
his library with him, (he can’t read, but it 
is all safe in his memory,) — his “ complete 
science of medicine in one hundred stanzas, 
as revealed by the sage Agastya to his disci- 
ple Pulastya but in vain he recites his pre- 
scriptions, in vain he coins hard words. As 


no description of hysterical complaints is 
contained in his authoriti^, what can he do 
but decide that a devil has taken possession 
of the woman, and recommend that a sacri- 
fice be offered to him forthwith, with a cloth 
and a white fowl to the doctor ? Sometimes 
the possession takes the shape of a stroke of 
the sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, 
mania, or the vertigo and stupor caused by 
an overflow of bile. But any ordinary disease, 
when it seems incurable and the patient be- 
gins to waste away, is pronounced a possess- 
ion. Sometimes the friends are not desirous 
of expelling the evil spirit all at once, but 
send for music, get up a devil-dance, and call 
upon the demon to prophesy. I bis is parti- 
cularly the case when some member of the 
family has long been sick, and they are anxi- 
ous to know what is to be the result of the 
sickness, and are \vislung and waiting lor a, 
demon’s visit. If they desire to expel the 
devil, there is no lack of moving ceremonies 
and powerful incantations, each of which lias 
been tried and found successful irinumenible 
times. If the devil should prove an obsti- 
nate one and refuse to leave, charm they 
never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a 
slipper or a broom to the shoulders of the 
possessed person, the operator taking enre to 
use at the same time the most scurrilons lan- 
guage he can think of. After a time the 
demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He 
begins to get angry and writhe about under 
the slippering, and at length cries, “ I go, T 
gt).” 'I hey then ask him his name, and wliy 
he came there. He tells them ho is such 
and such i\ devil whom they have neglected 
ever so long and that he wants an otiering : 
or he calls himself by the name of some de- 
ceased relation who as they now learn for the 
first time, has become a demon. So soon as 
the demon consents to leave, the beating 
ceases ; and not unfrcqueiitly immediate pre- 
parations are made for a sacrifice, us a com- 
pensation to his feelings for the ignominy of 
the exorcism. The po.sgesse(i person now 
awakes as from a sleep and appears to have no 
knowledge of anything that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
vlarly possessed but the missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar eme- 
tic. The demons are frequently contened 
with inflicting minor injuries. The failure of 
rain ; a blight on the crops, accidents, diseas- 
es which befall cattle, losses in trade are 
all considered instances of a demon’s malevo- 
lence, A people hear a strange noise at night 
and immediately they see a devil making his 
escape in the shape of a dog as large as a hy- 
ena, or a cat with eyes like two lamps. In 
the dusk of the evening devils have been oh* 
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served in a burial or burning ground, assum- 
ing various shapes one after another as often 
as the eye of the observer is turned away ; and 
they have often been known at night to ride 
across the country on invisible horses, or 
glide over marshy lands in the shape of a wan- 
dering, flickering light. In all their joumey- 
ings they move along without touching the 
ground : their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and im- 
portance. Dr. Caldwell has known a village 
deserted and the people afraid even to remove 
the materials of their houses, in consequence 
of the terror caused by stones being thrown 
on their roofs, at night by invisible hands. 
Demons more malicious still have sometimes 
been known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials under the eaves of that- 
ched roofs. Even in the day time, about the 
close of the hot season, when the winds fail, 
they may often be seen careering along in the 
shape of • a whirlwind, catching up and 
whisking about in their fierce play every dry 
stick and leaf that happens to lie in their 
path. In short, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror but 
never bestow benefits, or evince any affection 
for their votaries. They must be placated by 
sacrifice because they are so mischievous; 
but there is no use supplicating their favour. 
If in any case the hope of obtaining a benefit 
seem to be there votary’s motive in worship- 
ping them, further inquiry proves that it is 
under the supposition that the demon’s malig- 
nity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained as a matter of course. Na- 
tives think that Europeans have no reason to 
fear ; and a similar exception is sometimes 
made in the case of the Mahomedans. The 
god worshipped by the Mahomedans is sup- 
posed to be more powerful than the demons, 
and able to protect his worshippers from their 
assaults. The demonolaters seem to con- 
sider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lins. In consequence of this immunity, whilst 
the servants and followers of an European 
are exposed to many alarms, their master ! 
neither sees nor hears any thing unusual. 
When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to a 
devil, a person is appointed to act the part of 
priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the deities, whether supreme or subor- 
dinate, appropriated to a particular order of 
men, but may be performed by any one who 
chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates ; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de- 1 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain i 
liotoriety, or in whom the sight of the pre- * 


parations excites a sudden zeal. The officia- 
ting priest, whoever he may happen to be, 
is dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. The object in view in 
donning the demon’s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resem- 
blance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that an European would find it difficult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or ra- 
ther the instruments of noise, chiefly used in 
the devil- dance are the tom-tom, or ordinary 
Indian drum, and the horn ; with occasionally 
the addition of a clarionet when the parties 
can afford it. But the favorite instrument, 
because the noisiest, is that which is called 
the bow. A series of bells of various sizes 
is fastened to the frame of a gigantic bow ; 
the strings are tightened so as to emit a mu- 
sical note when struck ; and the bow rests on 
a large empty brazen pot. The instrument 
is played on by a plectrum, and several mu- 
sicians join in the performance. One strikes 
the string of the bow with the plectrum, 
another produces the base by striking the 
brazen pot with his hand, and the third keeps 
time and improves the harmony by a pair of 
cymbals. As each musician kindles in his 
work and strives to outstrip his neighbour in 
the rapidity of his flourishes, and in the loud- 
ness of the tone with which he sings the ac- 
companiment, the result is a tumult of fright- 
ful sounds, such as may be supposed to de- 
light even a demon’s ear. When the pre- 
parations are completed and the devil-dance 
is about to commence, the music is at first 
comparatively slow, and the dancer seems 
impassive and sullen, and either he stands 
still, or moves abont in gloomy silence. 
Gradually, as the music becomes quicker and 
louder, his excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times to help him to work himself up into a 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his flesh till the blood flows, lashes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the blood 
of the sacrifice, putting the throat of he deca- 
pitated goat to his mouth. Then, as if he had 
acquired new life, he begins to brandish his 
staff of bells and dance with a quick but wild, 
unsteady step. Suddenly the afflatus descends. 
There is no mistaking that glare, or those fran- 
tic Uaps. He snorts, he stares, he gyrates. The 
demon has now taken bodily possession of 
him ; and though he retains the power of ut- 
terttnee and of motion, both are under the 
demon’s control, and his separate conscious- 
ness is in abeyance. The by-standers signa- 
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llze the event by raising a long shout attend- 
ed with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by 
the motion of the hand and tongue, or the 
tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now 
worshipped as a present deity, and every by- 
stander consults him respecting his disease, 
his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, 
the offerings to be made for the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, and, in short, every thing 
for which superhuman knowledge is suppos- 
ed to be available. As the devil dancer acts 
to admiration the part of a maniac, it requires 
some experience to enable a person to inter- 
pret his dubious or unmeaning replies — his 
muttered voices and uncouth gestures ; but 
the wishes of the parties who consult him 
help them greatly to interpret his meaning. 
Sometimes the devil-dance and the demonia- 
cal clairvoyance are extemporized, especially 
where the mass of the people are peculiarly 
addicted to devil-worship, and perfectly fami- 
liar with the various stages of the process. In 
such cases, if a person happen to feel the com- 
mencement of the shivering fit of an ague or 
the vertigo of a bilious heaoachc, bis untutor- 
ed imagination teaches him to think himself 
possessed. He then sways his head from side, 
fixes his eyes into a stare, puts himself into a 
posture, and begins the maniac dance ; and i 
and the by-standers run for flowers and fruit 
lor an offering, or a cock or goat to sacrifice 
to his honor. The night is the time usually 
devoted to the orgies of devil-dancing. And 
as the number of devils worshipped is in some 
districts equal to the number of the worship- 
pers, and as every act of worship is accom- 
panied with the monotonous din of drums and 
the bray of horns, the stillness of the night, 
especially during the prevalence of cholera 
or any other epidemical disease, is frequently 
broken by a dismal uproar, more painful to 
hear on account of the associations connected 
with it, than on account of its unpleasant ef- 
fect on the ear and nerves.^'— 2)r. Caldwell, 
Having sketched the origin of the various 
races now forming the people called Hindus 
and the differences in tlie forms of idol wor- 
shipping which are to be found amongst 
them, it may be interesting to conduct one of 
this faith from the cradle to the grave. The 
ceremonials observed on the birth of children, 
at the commencement of their education, on 
investiture with the sacred thread, communi- 
cation of aGaitri,in their marriage ceremonies 
and those adhered to on the occurrence of a 
death in a family, have now a general resem- 
blance among, or are more or less imitated by, 
all castes, classes and ranks. On the birth of a 
Brahman child, the ceremony called “ Putrot- 
savam” is performed and on this occasion, 
the father presents sugar and sugar-candy to 
relatives and friends. On the 1 1th day, the 


mother is annointed with the oil of the ori- 
ental sesamum. This practice of annointing 
with oil, is wholly confined to the hindu com- 
munity, the mahomedans whether of India 
or Western Asia are not acquainted with it, 
and it may therefore be surmised that the 
Arab descendants of Ismail separated at an 
age when the ancestors of the Hebrew people 
had not adopted the rite. It is probable that 
these learned the practice in Egypt or from 
their Assyrian neighbours and that the an- 
nointing of kings which European nations 
have adopted was handed down through the 
Old Testament. On the same day(llth) 
“ Punyahavachanam” or the purification rite, 
for the mother and house is performed. It 
is then that the child receives its name, — that 
of some one of its grand, or great grand pa- 
rents,— by the father writing it three times, 
with a golden ring, in unhusked rice, spread 
on a plate. This naming is called “ Nama- 
karanam’' and is followed by the guests bes- 
towing blessings on the young one, as they 
scatter rice, coloured with turmeric, over it 
and the mother who arc seated in the midst 
of the assembly. The father then distributes 
money to the poor, and entertains relatives 
and friends. On this night, for the first time, 
the child is put into the cradle by the female 
guests, some of whom sing religious songs 
while others rock the little" one, and at the 
close, the assembly are dismissed after being 
presented with betel-nut, plantains and boiled 
pigeon pea, Cajaniis Indicus. The birth 
of a girl is less a source of rejoicing be- 
cause of that part of the hindu creed 
which lays down that parents and other 
ancestors attain Sorga- locum or Indras 
heaven throughly a son’s efforts. Each 
new moon, as also on the occurrence of 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, every 
caste Hindu, whether Brahman, Chetria, Vesia 
or Sudra, offers the “Tharpanam” or water 
sacrifice, in the names of his deceased father, 
grand-fathers, great grand fathers and their 
wives, seeds of the oriental sesamum being 
mixed with the water. It is as a means of 
continuing this ceremony, that hindus long 
to have a son born to them as, in their creed, 
it is taught that the manes of ancestors are gra- 
tified by the “ Tharparvam.” At five months of 
age, the ceremony called “ Choulam” occurs, 

I and the lobes of the ears are pierced with a 
small thin gold ring. When six months old, 
“ Anaprasanam” or giving rice for the first 
time, is a social and sacred rite, at which, as 
also at “the Choula”, relatives and friends are 
entertained. The first recurrence of the birth 
day is celebrated. The child is annointed 
and decorated with jewels; relatives and 
friends are entertained and in the evening, 
the child is c irried to a temple and present - 
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ed to the deity of .their sect. As the second 
anniversary draws near or about that time, 
the boy^s head is shaved on a propitious day, 
which affords another opportunity for feast- 
ing friends. When five years old, the father 
fixes on an auspicious day and entrusts his 
sou to a teacher. The instructor writes the 
alphabet orrather engraves it with an iron style, 
sometimes set in silver or gold, on a leaf of 
the palmyra tree, which is then coloured with 
turmeric. The leaf is placed on unhusked 
rice spread over the floor, and the teacher, 
whatever the sect or caste of the pupil be, 
invokes the god “ Vigiieswara” to smooth the 
difficulties in the way of the child’s studies. 
Then, holding the boy’s fore-finger, he thrice 
traces with it the forms of the vowels in the 
rice, teaching the boy their sounds. The 
pedagogue is presented with a new cloth and 
some money, and dismissed, after which re- 
latives and friends are entertained. On the 
seventh or ninth year, the ‘‘ Vupanayanam” 
or branding the arm with the mark of the god 
is performed, on which occasion, the family 
priest “ Upa-ad” hiailu” causes the boy to 
offer a burnt offering “ Homam” to the entire 
Pantheon of gods, by pouring ghi ‘ clarified 
butter* over the lire. He then invests the 
youth with the /*andiyam,the zonar or sacred 
cord, letting it fall from over the left should- 
er to tlie right side. He subsequently teaches 
the Gaitri to the boy, if he be of the Brahma- 
nical order, as also the morning, noontide, and 
evening prayers, the due attention to which 
is consi dered sufficient to remove all sins 
committed during the day and night. The Gai- 
Iri or Gaitri mantram of the Brahmanical or 
priestly order, is never pronounced aloud — 
and it is exceedingly rare that any Brahman 
can be induced to divulge it. Its literal trans- 
lation is, 0ml earth, air, heaven, Om! Let 
us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun ; may he illuminate our minds.” 
It is considered the most venerable text of 
the Vedas, and the common belief in and 
reverence for it, is the bond of union amongst 
the entire priestly order. With this ceremo- 
ny, the boy is considered to be born again 
and he is of the Punar Janma or twice horn. 
This is the spiritual birth of the Hindu or 
his regeneration, for until this time, the un- 
initiated youth though of the Brahmanical 
class, is only, so far as his right to perform re- 
ligious ceremonies is concerned, regarded in 
the light of a 8udra. From this time, how- 
ever, he is ranked as a Bramhachari, or of 
the order of bachelors, for he has now entered 
on his religious life, the whole of the days 
of a spiritual Brahmah being apportioned 
into four religious stages, viz ; that of the 
Bramha Charyam or bachelor-hood ; Grahast- 
asramam or the married state : Yanaprastam, 


the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Sannyasam or the abandonment of all woAdly 
matters. A bachcdois dre.ss differs I'roni that 
of a married man in so far as he does not 
wear the dhoti, but oi^^ly a wrapper round the 
lower part of the body : he is prohibited from 
eating betel, and continence is enjoined. 
Among other Hindu castes, the Bram’hachari 
ceremony, is jierforined at any time prior to 
the celebration of marriage, but their gaitri 
is from the Puranas, not the Vedas. There 
is no time fixed for the marriage of sons. It 
is performed at any time from infancy, as 
the parents may please. But amongst the 
priestly and mercantile orders, the Brahmans 
and Vesias, as also among the goldsmiths, 
girls must be married before they attain pu- 
berty. The Brahmans believe that they would 
be as if guilty of murder if they allowed a girl 
to grow up before being married. And in south- 
ern India tliey as also the goldsmith tribe or 
race or caste, regard sucli an occurrence with 
so great liorror that they consider it would be 
incumbent on them, if it happened, but which 
is invariably guarded against, for all the fami- 
ly to drown themselves. At length, the 
marriage time comes. Children have no 
voice in the matter of their marriage. When 
parents are desirous of having their sons 
married, they institute inquiries amongst 
their relatives or friends not of tlieir own 
“gothram” or tribe. They visit her pa- 
rents in a propitious hour, and request 
their daughter in marriage for their son. 
The parents of the girl make inquiries as to 
the character of the boy, and, if satisfied, they 
promise their daughter for him. It is not 
customary for a girls’ parents to go seeking 
for a husband for their daughter. When so 
far arranged, if the girls’ parents be poor, 
they may perhaps stipulate that jewels and 
money shall he presented to their daughter, 
at the marriage time. But this practice which 
is a remnant of the ancient custom of pur- 
chasing a wife, is gradually dying out with 
all but the humbler people. Now a days, a 
rich Hindu would disdain to receive money 
from the parents of their son-in-law, for giving 
their daughter to him, and many tribes, for 
India contains the descendants of numerous 
distinct races, repel with disdain any insinu- 
ation of their readiness to sell their daughters ; 
Indeed son’s in law do now, occasionally, re- 
ceive some dower of money or property with 
their brides. But the former practice of dis- 
posal of their female children, is clearly 
marked in their marriage law, in which a girl 
who quits her father’s house for her husband, 
in another family, ceases to be an heir of her 
own parents, though she acquires rights in 
the property of her new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
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are settled, a day is fixed for the performance 
of the marriage : preparations are made by 
the father of the girl, who invites relatives 
and friends to be present on the occasion, 
the invitations being usually coiritnunicated 
verbally, but sometimes by letter. On the day 
preceding that ef the marriage, by the Snat*- 
haka Varattam, the youth is relieved of his 
bachelor-hood, the ceremony on this occa- 
sion consisting in the Homa or fire sacrifice 
and giving of charity. On the marriage e^, 
the bridegroom accompanied by his parents, 
relatives and friends, goes in procession to the 
bride’s house, and presents her with a new 
cloth of some value ; with the je^vela that may 
have been before agreed on; betel nut is 
handed to the guests, and friends and rela- 
tions are entertained. The poor Brahmans, 
too, are remembered on the occasion, the mo- 
ney gifts to whom are called Dittchana. 
The wedding day at length arrives, but 
with emotions very different from those of the 
])iincipal actors in ancient Hindu times, for 
liow a-diiys, both bride and bridegroom are 
usually quite infants — and if not both so, the 
bride with most tribes certaitdy is. Tribes 
of Suiras, however, >jnd a fair it»tellectual 
literary race called Kaits, who claim their 
origin from a deified mortal called Chatr-go- 
putr, also many of the Pariar tribes, allow 
their girls to grow up and remain in their 
fathers’ house without any feeling of .shame 
being associated with the juactice. And the 
Vedas teach us, that in their times, virtuous 
maidens remained unmarried in their fathers’ 
house long after they had grown up. On the 
wedding-day, the bride and bride-groorn, are 
annointed with oil, (the Abhiangana-st’na- 
nam), are dressed in their beat and decorated 
with jewels. The father of the bride has 
erected a temporary canopy in the court of his 
house, beneath which she is seated beside her 
groom, and the family priest commences the 
ceremony by causing them to make a burnt 
offering by the Homa sacrifice, of pouring ghi 
into the fire, — whilst the priest utters a man- 
tram. At the same insUnt, by the Navagraha 
Aratanam, and Ast’ha dik palaka arfitanam 
a scries of incantations, they bring Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, Yama, &c., from Sorgalocum 
and locate them in any casual article, in 
some part of the house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-danam) literally spinster 
giving* a priest blesses some water in a small 
vessel, and the father of the girl taking this 
and his daughter’s right-hand places tl^m to- 
gether in the bride groom’s right-hand, say- 
ing I do this that my father, grand-fathers, and 
great grand-fathers may attain (Sorga) heaven. 
The bridegroom then rising and standing 
before the bride, amidst the deafening din of 


tom-toms, ties round her neck tlie mangala 
sutram, a thread coloured witli turmeric to 
w'hich a golden jow^l called Bottu is attached. 
Sandal w^ood paste perfume, and flowers ar6 
presented to the guests, betel-nut is offered to 
all relatives and friends and money presents are 
made. The married couple receive ‘ Asir-vadam’ 
benedictions and congratulations from the 
assembly, and as they prostrate themselves at 
their parents feet, their parents bless them. 
The prostrations are also occasionally made at 
the feet of other near relatives who likewise 
bestow' a blessing. Amongst the Brahmans, 
the ceremonials of the marriage are continued 
for five succt^ssive days, and for three days, or 
one day, or seven days, with other castes. On 
the fifth or last day the gods who were brought 
from Sorga into the brides home and have been 
daily W'orshipped there, «re released. Four 
earthernwarc pots placed beneath the jKandal 
or canopy are filled w'ith rice highly coloured 
with turmeric and a Brahman sitting near by 
motion.s from his hands atfects to feed the 
located gods (Navediam) and then release 
them. Tins is tlie Naka halli, or offering 
of victims, to the gods of Sorga locum. And 
now the parents of the newdy married cou- 
ple, as klso relatives and friends, interchange 
presents and make gifts to the young people. 
In the evening of that day, the bridegroom 
takes his wife home. '1 his is done in proces- 
sion, in which parents and relations join, and 
is treated as a religious ceremony called 
“ Gruhapravesam” (ir house entering, imme- 
diately after whicli the bride and bride- 
groom are seated in the middle of the 
floor, the father of the girl presents them 
with nevv clothes, and the relations and 
friends arc feasted. After remaning three 
days in her husbands home, the girl is taken 
back to the house of her parents with whom 
she Th^cs making only occasional visits to her 
husbands residence, until puberty. On this 
I event, her father sends word to her husband 
who presents gifts to the bearer of the happy 
I tidings, fixes on an auspicious day to bring his 
wife home and intimates the date to his father- 
in-law. The latter prepares a cot or bed, can- 
dlestick, cooking utensils, chairs, boxes and 
other household fittings, also buys new clothes 
for his daughter, whom they convey to her 
husbands house for good, and an entertain- 
ment is given to all relatives and friends. Her 
parents remain in the house with their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, for two or three days, and 
before taking leave of them they give them 
some advice for their guidance. 

From this time, the young wife lives with 
her husband, in subservience to her mother-in- 
law, or sister-in-law, whichever be the head 
woman in her new home. As a young thing, she 
cannot have much to say ; but her little ways 
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and iiny talk are at an end, and it is even, educated at all, and those who urge edu- 
on many occasions, considered highly inde- cation on them are opposed by the wo- 
corous for her to speak at all. She cannot men themselves who will exclaim what ! 
speak to her husband in the presence of his fa- would you make us as dancing girls ! their 
ther or mother or other people, and partly from own educational efforts having only hitherto 
shame, partly from fear of them, her husband been directed to such outcast sisters, from the 
rarely speaks to his wife in their presence, fear, and it is shared with many men of the 
This intense reserve goes off greatly, as they ; hindus and mahomedans, that education 
grow older, but in no instance perhaps does ! may tempt, by giving facilities, to vice. In 
the hindu 'wife everj attain to the same free- j this they evidence a great ignorance of human 
dom of speech with her husband, as marks i nature, a more enlarged knowledge of which 
the intercourse with the young wife in a ma- would convince them that only the training 
homedan family, where they are sometimes of the moral faculties can uproot vice which, 
married equally young, and where their inno- where the evil desire prevails, no restric- 
<;ent prattle is the very life of the household, tions can restrain. It has very recently and 
At home, however long she be a wife, a bin- beuatifully been remarked of the hindu wife, 
du woman never eats till her husband finish that bred from her childhood in the strictest 
his meal, she rises and stands in a respectful seclusion ; consigned at an early age to the 
attitude if her husband or his parents or bro- care of a husband of whom she can have pre- 
thers enter the house, and at all times ad- viously known little or nothing, and who is 
dresses them in a low tone of voice and often as dependent upon others as herself— 
speaks slowly. And so long as the husband’s she leads a life of mysterious quietude, varied 
mother, or his sister is the head of the house, only by the rites of religion and the ordi- 
the husband communicates his wishes as to nary events of the family. Of the world 
what he wants his wife to do, not to her dir- around her she knows nothing. All her 
ectly, but through his mother or sister, thoughts and feelings, joys and sorrows, 
Abroad from home, the hindu husband and desires and affections, are imprisoned within 
wife may at all times he seen walking along the little circle of her own household. Her 
tlie roads, but the wife never presumes to mental faculties are either altogether undeve- 
walk at the side of her partner. She is al- loped, or wasted upon toys, ornaments, idle 
ways a pace or so behind and a little at the tales, family gossip, or similar frivolities. Her 
side. If they be out on matters of business, moral powers too are overlaid by superstition 
the wife continues all along the road, to and prejudice. Yet these ladies are the mothers 
prompt her husband as to what he is to say, of the rising generation who are acquiring our 
or do, but the instant that the place of busi- language and literature, and fondly imagin- 
ncss is reached, she falls off to a distance ing that its members are as capable of exer- 
and never presumes to take any part in cising the rights of self government and self 
the discussion. In a poor family, the wife, control as those who have sprung from the 
as in all countries, has to perform the entire free and independent women of the western 
domestic duties of the household, but with world, whose mothers in the warlike ages, took 
richer people who keep servants, the partin the councils of their nations and accora- 
wifo’s labours are restricted to superintend- panied their warriors to the field. Hindu 
ance, attention to her children, sewing and wives are only allowed to speak to their nearest 
other female acquirements. They are in this relations, fathers, brothers, kc. and are never 
social respect much in the position that trusted from home alone. Married women, 
Europe was a few hundred years ago. But when at the daily bath, smear their bodies 
there is this difference, that scarcely a with turmeric, and place on their foreheads 
liindu wife is able to read or write or even the round mark with the red colouring 
permitted to learn. Lately, in the presi- matter from the turmeric ? and like many 
dency towns, a few female schools have been other orientals paint their eye-lashes with 
established by the better educated hindus, lamp black. Married women also wear a bod- 
who are desirous that the next generation dice. Though the shastras permit the hin- 
shall receive educatedpartners in their homes, du widow to re-marry, custom which is more 
But in all India, out of a population of nearly rigorous forbids it, and, once widows, they 
one hundred millions of hindus, there are not ever after remain single, 
perhaps, in 1860 , three thousand girls, of the When a Hindu dies, there is the usual to- 
higher hindu castes under tuition. The kens of grief amongst relatives ; but women, 
younger men are averse to the continuance of evince their emotion with great demonstra- 
the intense restraint hitherto imposed on their tions and noise, proclaiming aloud the good 
homes and are breaking through it, but these qualities of the deceased as they heat their 
are almost solitary exceptions to the vast breasts and mouths. The death wail is heard 
mass. Brahman girls are forbidden to be I far distant, and once heard is never forgotten. 
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Relatives, and friends, on learning the me- 
lancholy tidings go to the house of mourn- 
ing to condole with the bereaved family and 
the women join in the death wail, which rises 
loud above all the other sounds of the busy 
world around. As death was drawing near how- 
ever, the attendants after purifying the house 
with cow-dung, perform the Jiva Praia chit- 
tarn, by laving the dying man’s body with 
water — placing in bis mouth or causing 
him to drink a little milk, buttermilk, honey, 
treacle and plantains (pancha kavia),and then 
releasing a cow. Such an ordeal few men 
in weak health could withstand, and it may 
not be doubted that it is never performed 
without hastening the fatal event, for the at- 
tendants force the five things into the dying 
man’s mouth. After demise the corpse is 
washed and dressed. The family priest pro- 
nounces certain mantrams of purification 
over it, for every household has its own 
Brahman teacher. It is borne on a bier to 
the burning ground, by four men, and follow- 
ed by relatives and friends, both men and 
women. A large heap of firewood and dried 
cowdung cakes, has been already gathered 
together there, which are stacked up over the 
remains and the son sets the pile on fire. It is 
their belief that as death parts the soul from 
the body, the god of Justice, Yama, sends 
two angels with an invisible form to receive 
into it the flitting spirit and convey it to Ya- 
ma-locum, his hall of justice, to be tried there 
and awarded its sentence of future punish-* 
mentor reward. The secretary, Chitrogupta, 
records the decree, and the disembodied 
spirit takes up its abode in Sorga, or in Niri- 
ka, or re-visits earth to be re-born and afford- 
ed another opportunity of gaining release 
from mortality. The day following the de- 
mise and incremation, they re-visit the spot. 
They pour milk or water, or milk and water 
over the ashes and make an offering of rice, 
to the Preta, the departed soul. On the 
third day, the son selects any small black 
stone or three blackstones which he places 
against a pipal tree. Ficus religiosa, on the 
bank of a pond or tank. This represents the 
deceased, or rather his Preta is supposed to be 
located in the stone and where three stones aie 
used, those also of his grandfather or great 
grand-father, and each day the son offers to 
the stone or stones a water sacriflee to quench 
the thirst of the departed. He also cooks rice 
there,and offers it to a crow to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the deceased ; he edntinues this every 
morning till the tenth day ; because it is the 
Hindu belief that the soul of the departed 
hovers about the house for ten or twelve days, 
and then takes up that future habitation which 
according to their view of the transmigration 
of souls, may be its lot. On the tenth day. 


the stone is thrown into the water. The ob- 
ject of all this, is their belief that the shade 
of the departed is occupying flve separate 
beings and places, one descends upon his son, 
a second rests on the place of incremation, a 
third in the house he has left, a fourth in the 
stones that are raised to represent him, and 
the fifth in the crow to which the food is 
thrown. And if the crow refuse the food, 
the beholders deem it an augury of the ill 
life of the departed, or that some object of 
his life remained incomplete. If the *Jeceas- 
ed was a married man, the ** Mangala sutram 
or sacred thread, which was tied round the 
neck of his bride on the wedding day, is now 
broken by other widows of the family. She 
ceases to wear a boddice, or jewels, or flowers 
in her hair. She discontinues the use of 
turmeric when at the bath, the red mark 
is no longer placed on her forehead and 
in many cases the long black tresses are 
removed, for some classes of Brahman wo- 
men have their head shaved. From this time 
their lives are one continued scene of miser)'. 
Restricted to the meanest of the household avo- 
cations, they are treated by their nearest rela- 
tives with contumely and neglect. Their very 
loneliness and bereavement, instead of being 
occasion for sympathy and endearment, only 
calls forth harsh often brutal treatment. Their 
very condition is a term of abuse, and denied 
it on earth many a Hindu widow seeks peace 
in the grave, for there the wicked cease from 
tronbling and there the weary be at rest. 
On the 11th day, among Brahmans, the son 
of the deceased selects two or three relatives 
to be in the place, or representatives, of, his 
parent. They are anointed with the oil of 
the oriental sesamum. The son presents 
them with flowers, the sandal perfume and 
new cloths, and then entertains them. Until 
they flnish their meal, no member of the 
household is allowed to partake of food. So 
soon as they rise, however, a morsels of 
rice is thrown to the crows and the represen- 
tatives of the deceased are dismissed with 
betel-nut, new cloths, and presents of money, 
according to the sons means. All other rela- 
tions present are then entertained. For one 
year from this time this becomes a monthly ce- 
remonial on the day of the deceased’s demise. 
On the flrst anniversary of deceased persons 
“ Samvatsariksim,” a Hindu, however poor, 
must, with much display, perform the ceremo- 
nies which are then required. This necessity 
is a great tax to all of them, but where several 
deaths have occurred in a family, it is an in- 
tolerable burthen, for the rules of their faith 
compel their performance, and if a person 
have not money of his own with which to per- 
form this, he must beg for it or borrow it for 
I the purpose The importance to the deceas- 
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of the pcrformence of tliis anniverpary rite, 
is considered very great, and it is this which 
occasions the great desire to have a son. If 
the family be what in law is called a united 
Hindu family, the ceremonial is conducted 
by the eldest son, but where they have se, 
])arated, each son must perform it separately. 
For those who have no sons, the widow can 
perform it, and the widower husband can do 
the same for his wife. On the future anni- 
versaries the Sradha only is performed. 
Amongst the hindu gods, of which the vari- 
ous Vedas and the more recent Puranasmake 
no mention, are the village deities. Kvery 
liamlet has its own object of adoration, always 
supposed to be a goddess ; and ilic idol, is 
generally a black stone. Amongst names given 
to it are 

Ankal-Amma. Yellamma. 

i\)’ii Amma or gold Padavettii Amma. 

mother. Tulnkan Amnia. 

Kani-amma. Miittumari. 

Yegata or sole mother. l*oteramma. 
Mutialamma or Pearl Karikatla. 

mother. 'ranthoniamma, 

Tripura-sundavi or the Dandumavi. 
beautiful of three Mallamma. 
cities : — Chinnamma. 

Paleri Amma or great Ammannamma* 
goddess. Choundeswari. 

Osurainma. Vadivatta. 

Sellariiraa. Nagnttamma. 

Tliey arc also called Amman, which with 
Amma is generally supposed to mean mother^ 
but, the Ammun may also be the western 
word for the sun. The villagers believe that 
these goddesses protect them from sickness 
and losses, and that their wovsb ip averts such 
or remedies them. A pujali or pujari, a 
\vorslilpping priest, of the Sudra caste, is ap- 
])ointcd for her daily worsliip. He annoints 
iuir daily and puts ashes on her head, 
leally on the top of the stone, for it is not 
aiiiiilnage being entirely without shape. In a 
smdl pot, he cooksrice, which he collects from 
the villagers in turn, presents it to the idol 
and then takes it to his oivn home. He breaks 
a cocoanut in front of the idol, to which he 
offers it. But the one-half he keeps for himself 
and gives the other to the families from whom 
he collected the fruit. The villagers make vows 
to their goddess to offer up to her fowls and 
sheep in sacrifice, if she will fulfill their de- 
sires. Once a year, the villagers collect money 
by subscription and celebrate a feast in honor 
of their goddess during which sheep and fowls 
are largely sacrificed. The Sudra Hindus and 
the entire servile tribes in the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective vil- 
lage goddesses. When they or their children 
arc overtaken by sickness, they seek the 
idol, Sind consult the pujari, who sings songs. 


affects to hear the Amman’s voice, and then 
announces to the worshipper the offering that 
must be presented. If cholera break out it is 
not unusual for some neighbouring village 
deity suddenly to rise into great impor- 
tance and the sacrificial rite is then almost 
unceasingly performed. The Hindus too 
have even personified this pestilence into a 
goddess whom they have named Maha-Kali, 
and believe that if they neglect her worship 
she destroys them by the disease. Indeed 
gods are still in process of establishment 
and small pox and cholera, have thus 
been personified, Maha-Kali of Ujjain being 
the goddess of Cholera and Mari-Ammen of 
the Tamils a small pox deity. When a per- 
son is attacked with smallpox, they believe 
that the goddess has taken possession of the 
sick man. They entertain a great dread of this 
goddess. While in the hou^^e, the se.xes remain 
apart until recovery and until the sick has been 
purified by ablution. They place the leaves 
of the margosa tree beside the sick person, be- 
cause the goddess is supposed to delight in 
ibis trr-e. They give cooling food but employ 
neither internal nor external remedi(\s, in re- 
verence for the deity. The w'omcn of the 
household, offer rice flour mixed with jagri 
or coarse sugar and black gram {palru^ Tam* 
pesalUf Telj) before the patient in honor of the 
goddess, and afterwards distribute offerings to 
Sudras and others. On the seventh day, i.e. 
what medical men call the 15th day, the 
invalid is bathed in cold water, and the whole 
body rubbed with a pasty mixture of leaves of 
the margosa (melia and azadirachta) mixed 
with turmeric, and on the same day rice mix- 
ed \vitb curds are distributed to sudras. If in 
the virulence of tlie disease an eye be lost, it 
it attributed to something having been done, 
displeasing to the goddess. The goddess in- 
deed is supposed to appear in three forms as 
Tattu ammavarii or Chinnumavaru, e, small 
goddess ; Feddainavaru or great goddess, and 
Pairammavaru or goddess of green gram, the 
two first of which are most feared. Hindus 
regard tlie cow us sacred, and for much 
connected with this we refer to that heading. 
Every morning, the hindu wife or maid servant 
spreads the floor with cowdung mixed with wa- 
ter, partly as a holy duty, partly for cleanliness. 
She sprinkles the urine of the cow over her 
head, and sprinkles it about the house in pu- 
rificatioii,when anything has occurred to make 
it in their religion unclean. The hindu looks 
towards the cow’s tail every morning, so soon 
as he or she rises from bed. Their faith re- 
gards the protecting of the cow as a higlily 
meritorious duty. When a hindu is dying, his 
relations give a cow to a brahmin, and repeat 
the gift on the eleventh day after the demise, 
'VV'hen a brahmin is marriod, the father of the 
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bride always gives a cow, “ Surabhi,” to his i manical order, asserting their origin to he 
son-in-law, along with other presents. Every ; higher, and no one of the Kontsalars would ao- 
friday, the hindu \y\U washes her cow. She j cept of water from a Brahmin. Amongst 
smears its face with turmeric and ornaments . the Saivas who have Brahmin priests, lie is 
the animals forehead with a round mark | -st5’led Sankara chari, and is invariably a sany- 
from the red powder prepared from lime and I asi or ascetic. He resides in a Mathaiii or 
turmeric. Some hinclus call the cow Kama j monas try along wdth other Brahmins to whom 
Denava, the servant of India; other Hindus i he imparts religions instruction or preach- 
belicve that the cow is Lakslimi, the god- ! es. He is greatly reverenced by his disci])lcs, 
de.ss of prosperity whom they thus propiti- j who regard him as almost equal to a god. The 
ate by their worsliip. If they see any one | monaslry is supported by the disciples^ gifts, 
beat a cow they will beseech him to desist ! The members of the monastry are charitable 
Tliose who do not possess a cow, will buy I to all the poor, and erect temples out of sur- 
some grass and give it to that of their ; plus receipts. Hut the head of the eslab- 
noighbour, and regard this as meritorious, lishment, the Mat’ha di-padi, when ho travels 
Amongst the five deadly sins, is that of kill- to superintend his followers, does eo with 
ing a cow% the other four arc killing a hrali- vast pomp and display, in a litter of a pe- 
man, a pregnant woman, a child, and kil- culiar form, often richly ornamented, and ac- 
ling one’s mother. The bull is the Vahan j companied by a great concourse of people, with 
or vehicle of Siva. In all temples of tlii.s ; elephants, horses and conveyances for his pro- 
god, may be seen the image of this animal , perty. Like all Sanyasis and Brahmins en- 
made of black stone kneeling before the liii- j gaged in religious duties the members of tho 
gam and yoni, the symbols of Siva and Par- ■ Matham bathe thrice daily. Twice daily, tho 
vati. And in pictures Siva is invariably te- j chief worships the Salagramii ; or a gold, 
presented riding on his vahan or vehicle, a silver, or copper caste of Kristna or Siva, 
bull. A bull both in the Saiva and Wish- After washing the idol with water he de- 
nava temple.i, carries the kettle drums which corates it with the sectarian mark and wor- 
are sounded for worship, three times daily, ships it with offerings of flowers and tulsi leav- 
Whenacowor bull falls sick, Hindus will vow cs. He drinks a little of the water used in the 
that if the animal recover, it shall be left worship and the rest is carefully pre.scrved 
in the temple; and every friday, the brahmins in a silver cup along with tulsi leaves, and 
employed in the services of the temple when given from a small spoon, “ Voodharum,” into 
they lave Siva’s symbol and the nandi with the hands of desciples who greatly esteem the 
milk, in the ceremony called Palu Abhish^- gift as cleansing from all sin. The head 
kam, the devoted bullocks are likewise thus j priest only eats once a day, and before tak- 
washed. The Hindus are classed as Vaidikam ing his meal, he invariably presents it to tho 
and Laokalam, clergy and laity. It is a common I deity. Disciples when they approacli tho 
notion that the Brahmins of India arc the i head priest, prostrate themselves before him. 
])riests of the Hindus, but this is not correct, j The Hindus belie'^e in omens, good and 
Even Brahmins though of the priestly or sac- | bad, and look for them, as encouragoments or 
red order, are not all priests, the vast bulk of : warnings, on most occasions, such as in jour- 
this class being employed in lay pursuits, as neying from one place to another or when a 
soldiers, merchants, lawyers, clerk.s, perhaps marriage is on the tapis. It is considered a 
in every avocation of daily life except such favourable omen, if when proceeding on 
as involve manual labour. Various sects of business, a crow fly from left to right ; or 
Hindus h«'ive priests of the Sudra caste, and the traveller meet two Brahmans ; or a mar- 
thcmanyPariahraccsemploy members of their ried woman; ora Sudra with a stick in his 
particular tribe or race. Speaking in a gene- hand; or ajackall be seen. If these good 
ral way it may be stated that where the peo- omens occur they believe that they will cer- 
ple of India are followers of the Puranasand tainly succeed in the object of their jour- 
Vedas, their priests are invariably Brahmins, ney. It is a bad omen to meet a single 
but the extensive sects of the Lingaits, the Brahman ; or a widow; or if a crow fly from 
Jains, and all the sects tribes who worship ^ right to left ; or a cat cross their path. On 
the village deities, or adhere to spirit or devil seeing any of these evil omens, almost every 
worship, select priests from their own classes. Hindu will postpone his journey, however 
Also the Komsallar, or artificer tribes of emergent; though in this latter case he may 
Budras, all of whom wear the sacred cord, return home for a little and start again. It is 
though paying resj)ect to Brahmins, select a good omen if when a marriage is ufldet 
an ascetic member of their own caste as their discussion, the toll of a bell be heard or the 
priest. They have also their family priest from j neigh of a horse. But a person sneezing, or 
their own circle. Indeed they claim for the sudden extinguishing of a light, are bad 
themselves a superiority to the entire Brah- ! omens. 
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A Brahman who attends to hU religious duties, bathes before sun rise in cold water 
and performs a water sacrifice or libation from his hand : He says — 

es-iSCitfS Apavitr’ha p’vitrova sSrwawastham g’topi- 

, . “ v r ^ ^ yesmftret’h Pund’rikach’m sSbahia bhi’en- 

OSS 25^-6 t’rrW shuchihi. 

-OS. 

i. e. He who meditates on Pundri kachS, (he with the lotos-eye) though a very great 
sinner, will be forgiven. 

Apohista^maio bhuvaha snana urje d’d’ha- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ,✓.✓<, tana m’heranaya ch'ch&se yova sh^&tamo ra 

s& •T'Jftroc^ if fj ^sso'as-® o b'hajaite h&naha ushatiriva matar- 

?p2JOaS*S jglT&dsJ r&ha tilsma ilrAng^ mamavo yesia chayaiya 

» 0 K a6'{i§£^aKr.O!6 jinvd’ha apojinna yed’ha jSnaha. 

oaSip if^c. 

If he sprinkle over his head, water which is pure and holy, he will be purified and 
strengthened. 

Suriashtcha mamaniastcha manyu-pS,tae- 
stcha manyu krutebiaha papebhio rSkehan- 
tam yedratriath papamakarusham manasa, 
vacha, — h&sta b^iiam, pftdb^hiam udarena, 
sisht’na, ratri, stad&va lumpatu* yetkinc’hi 
duritam, mai idamaham mam amruta yonou 
surie joitishi j^homi swaha. 


at^j^Sr -kpit® 

^^0 8S»3^"6w 

OBS.QLO^ 2&b«fo ISdOOO SSbrn 


;5b 5io^ “dtfre^ 


All sins committed during the night by word, deed, mind, mouth, hands, feet, belly, 
organs, or in anger, will be forgiven by Surie jotishi (the light of the sun.) The next part 
of the ritual is tlie ceremony called e 5 ^^«-o Arg’hiam which is performed to free the sun 

from the Rakshisa who is striving to hinder its appearance. This consists in offering, four 
times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water in the hands and throwing it on the 
ground, as he four times pronounces the Vedic gaitri : 

iiO ^ab\s5 ^do\SJ8 ijo ail^o 55TSneo O^m ! Bhurbhuv& ssuvSha, O’m ! Tatsa 

.5^ '.2rdhSr;3:piT,it*’* “• 

ae5r»5r. 


0‘ml Earth, air, heaven. O’m! let us 
divine sun. May he illuminate our minds. 

After this he prays at length or briefly, 
or expounding of the above gaitri something 
4iO Sl'Sg «>5^ 'iSsrSV 

00 ^ TPOaS^o 

^0 •jS{^P*6o Sf)3^rt»K0 i^o e* 

C3Br»«io tftfTsr* tSo -^oSotfo 

TPO?JS^O s^r«»'Bi^O ^0^ «®5x 

■«b Cx6tSi6^ i5w 

ifg*^ oaS(a5tr»j0cx5^ *^*60 ?f0y«^8cx5Sn» 

i5»irg'3 tSo ^oiip^ 

i)Tjc ttc;s5bj5 

iJspiff'O -Tp^SSb CS^? 

e59^}6r»0f<o 7POt0|^ ^ 
iSj^?r»s5^0«cn>©D 


meditate on the supreme splendour of the 

at will, but it is in the form of a commenting 
in this wise. 

0*m ! Iti ekachSrSm Bramha, Agnir deva- 
ta, Bramha itiarsh3»m gaitrim Chandam, Pa- 
ramaPmam, sarupSrm, sayujiSm viniogXm, 
0*m ! Aiatu Varada devi, aPeharam, Bramha 
samiPtfim, Gaitrim, Chandasam, mated&m 
Bramha, jusSs swame, yedanhath kurut^ pa- 
pam, Pdanhath, Prati muchet^, yedratriaPh, 
kurute papam, tad-ratriath, prati muchiate, 
sarva vame, maha devi, sandhia vidie, Saias- 
wati, O josi, sfthosi, balamftsi, brajosi, deva- 
nam, d’hama namasi, viswa masi, visiaw yu- 
h>Q, sarvamasi sarvayuhu, abibhurom, gaitrim, 
dvaha yami, savitrim, avaha yami Saras wa- 
tim, avahayami Chanda Kusbim. Avaha ya- 
mi, Shriam Avaha yami, ballam avaha yami ; 
Gaitria, Gaitri Chando, Viswamitra Rushi hi, 
Savita devata, Agnihi mukkam; Bramha si- 
raha ; Vish’t nuhu hrudaium : Rudraha sik- 
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oas S5j^oT*Sh»CX6^SX) wCJ S5cn»*ar*55^ IT* 

Oa5^ CX5cr« •7r*03S^© ^ofiT* l5b^0 *{5© 

^ ^tSW s&»e“4)0 

tS^jiJoaSo 8b 

•JjsSj.tt' "{Ji^n '^o 

^r.g 08 S(J TT'OSS^S "ty^E^Tfoo ■s'^S 

^-KP •«3oiS' ^"IxS- 1^^083 

S)f) ^o-cKg. 


alia. Piud’hivi yonihi ; prana, pana^ viano- 
dana, saniana, saprana ; swetavarna salnkhi- 
Hiia sjiffotra, gaitri, chaturvigumshetti, at- 
cliara iripada, sh5.tkutshihi pancha shirashe* 
pan lane viniogaha. 


O’m! is Brahma: its god is Agni. Bramha is Uishi. Gaetri is Chanda: the form is 
Arasham (the true being) ; its province is to join para Brahinam (Supreme being) and it is 
the giver of everything asked. As the Gayatri is the purest ot all Chandjls, 1 beg to be 
shown the form of para Brahmam and to be forgiven the sins committed by day and night. 
I beg that the Gayatri, the form of para Brahmam, Saraswati, Mukti, Locum (the world), 
kalain (ages of the world), all created things of the world, and their lives, may pervade my 
heart. He then meditates on the Gaitri, Savitri (the sun), Saraswati, Clundrushi, kc , As 


for Gaitri, Gaitri is Chanda, Viswa-mitra, Rishi. Suria (the sun) is god; Agni is fsce ; 
Brahma is head ; Vishnu is heart ; lludra is hair; Prit’nivi is the yoni; Pancha'pranalu 
(form of five lives) prana, pana, viana, udana, sainana, S’weta-varna (white colour) Sankha- 
yanasa, Gotra (tribe) ; and twenty-four letters, three feet, — sit bellies, five heads, as such 
I pray and believe. The worshipper here repeats the Gaitri, ten times over and over, for it 
is regarded as the holiest verse of the Vedas. And he again meditates on its beauty and 
sanctity. He says, Gaitri is splendour; is like pearls, corals, sapphire, gold &c. It wears 
a crown studded with the moon and precious stones, and he invokes Tatwam (Chastity, Vara 
pradai (bestower of gifts), and he who possesses the Sanka, Chakra, Gada, &c., (Vishnu ) 

ifsxE-il 7 ^^ Mitr^sla chershane d’hrutilha shfivo ddvft- 

M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ sla s^ianasim sat’iftm chitras’ra was’ram&m 

s5|^f3S&o S>5j6 050^6^ mitroj’nanu yataiti prajftnana mitrodha-d’ha- 


0330 

■CPgO l$poX>i:s!> ^23 •^?r>§085 

l^'jS sa>^^ sSb^^s- t? 
^ ^5S:^^S (S' 

j^ss«fi§'3 «r*ir* i^cxsi^ 8i)«bo ”oJwr> 


mitroj’nanu yataiti praj^nanfi mitrodha-d‘ha- 
rSi prudivi mutadlam mitrfth/t kristthi animi- 
sha bijasPhe sat’iaya hav’iam, ghrutilva d’vi- 
d’hema prasamitra mfirfloastu paia^swan ni- 
asta aditia titchalivra tena nahaniate nftjiate 
toto nayana m'gumao ashno lientito nadu- 
rat’h O’m nSmfiha pracliai d’s6. 


In this he prays or offers supplications to Suria (the sun), and to the cardinal points 
prachi-desa, dachina, pradichi and udichi and their deities Agni. Yama, Nairuti and eshania, 
and prostrates himself in adoration. He begs that the Kishis who dwell between the Qanga 
and Jamna may always be with him, and again prostrates himself to them, and also to Sun- 
deya, Gaitri, Savitri, Saraswati, and all the gods; also to the Risliis, Munis, Gurus, and 
Pithrus. He prostrates himself to Prit'hivi, (earth) Apana (water) Tej’ha, (light) Vayu 
(air) and Akasam the god who possesses the form of the five elements and begs Sandeya 
who is adored by all creatures, all created things and prapancham (the world) to protect 
him. If a Saiva he also thus meditates : Siva is Vi«hnu and Vishnu is Siva; and Vishnu’s 
heart is Siva’s heart, and Siva’s heart is Vishnu’s : — If a Vaishnava, he prostrates to Qovin- 
da and to Kristna, as the protecter of the world, and implores that as the water from the 
sky is gathered on earth and flows to the sea so to let his prayers be gathered by all the 
gods and offered to Kesava (a name of Vishnu). He then pronounces the name of J’n&r 
dhana, (the protector of mankind) and prays that all virtue and blessings may attend those 
that go to all the sacred rivers and read all the sacred books. He then prostrates himself 
(to Vosu deva if a Saiva) or to Vishnu (if a Vaishnava) to Sarvantariami, God, who per- 
vades all creatures, and prap him to bless all the brahmins and cows within the four seas, 
mentioning his own name, his Got’hram or tribe, Rishis. At the close, ho offers to Nata- 
yana, his deeds by body, mouth, heart and senses. 

This concludes the morning pra^^r. At noon, the same is repeated, and he prays to 
Suria (the sun) in words to the following effect. 

AsSitlcnah rajasa vartfimano niveshiUnti 
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aibc^Cfi-o-eS' ain rutam marticnclia Hiranaiena, sawitarad- 

-^»es«0»,r hena ade, vo-yati bhuvana vipashiennu. 

^Oi^sSmCX). 

In the evening, the same prayers recur, and he implores Varuna (the God of the West), 
in sacred words commencing. 

sSJr*sS 3 f 3 oc<^ \ :S^{l^oc-6l^OS5<r^ Agnistchia, Mamaniasrchu, Manniupataya- 

^ . 5 Manniukrutebhiyaha papcbhi’yo, rak- 

^ ^ ^ chan tarn Yadann^ hat. Imamme Varuna s’ru- 

'o»s5bo*lSo s^tjbn sS-’SS si) 72 Pg tl havam adiaetha miirudaya twama vas’yu- 
(S' s^^^oaS ergsa rachakc. 

After this general view of their social cus- 1 of marriage there is nothing to bind them to 
toms, their legal rights in marriage may ] the rites appropriate to them. A Brahman 
now be described on the authority of Mr. for examaple may contract an Ausura mar- 
Slrange. He tells us that a girl is ac- riage and a Sudra a Brahma one. The 
counted by law marriageable at the age Brahma and Ausura are tire most usual 
of eight. Girls are however given in mar- species of marriage. The former is an ap- 
riage at the age of two, and upwards, proved one, and the latter, as a sordid pro- 


of marriage there is nothing to bind them to 


till they attain their maturity. A Brahmin 
girl attaining maturity without having con- 
tracted marriage forfeits her caste. The girl 


ceeding, is disapproved (I. 42, 43 ; Mac- 
nattghien Junr, /. 60.) The binding cir- 
cumstances essential to the completion of 


when married remains with her own family a marriage are gift and acceptance of the 
until she reaches maturity, when her husband gill, and the ceremony termed Sapthapa- 


can claim her and remove her to his house. 
The right of choosing a husband for the 
girl rests first with her father. Should he 
have demised, it devolves in succession upon 


thi, or the seven steps. This is perform- 
ed by the bridegroom placing the bride’s 
foot successively on seven lines drawn on rice 
in a platter. From this observance has foU 


her paternal grand-father, brother, paternal I lowed the practice of any two persons pledg- 
uncle, male paternal cousins, and lastly upon ing mutual friendship by taking seven steps 
her mother. If these relatives should have together, so that the term Sapthapathinam 
neglected the duty of choosing a husband for has come to be synonymous with friendship, 
the girl up to three yt ars after she may have The ceremonial in question accomplishes the 
attained the age of eight, she is at liberty to marriage. TIjc other ceremonies observed, 
choose for herself. The three superior classes, including sacrifice by fire (Homam). are of 
namely the Brahmans, or the sacerdotal order, minor significance. The tying the tali, or 
the Cshatryas, or the military tribe, and the nuptial token, by the bridegroom round the 
Vesyas, or the mercantile body, may not con- neck of the briiie, is a practice sanctioned by 
tract marriage until they have completed the usage, but not prescribed in the Sastras. 
stage of studentship {Menu, iii. 4), the opening The above matrimonial contract in itself fixes 
of which period is marked by performance of the condition of the parties as married, ir- 
theupianayanam, or investiture with the sacred respective of the consummation of the mar- 
thread, and the close by a ceremony termed riage when the female, on reaching maturity, 
Samavusthana. For the Sudr as, or the servile is taken home by the husband. It brings 
class, who have no stage of studentship, there the girl, should her husband die, to the state 
is no limitation as to the time for marriage, of widowhood, with its attendant conse- 
There are eight species of marriage viz : Brah- quence, and gives her right of inheritance in 
ina, Daiva, Arsha, and Prajapatya which are her husband s family. When either party 
appropriate for Brahmins, and are based upon incurs forfeiture of caste, intercourse between 
disinterested motives ; the Gandharva and them ceases ; and should the loss of caste be 
Kashasa, which are appropriate for Cshatryas, on the side of the female, and she be sonless 
and are founded, the former on reciprocal she is accounted as dead and funeral rites 
desire, and the latter on conquest; the are performed for her (Smruti chandrika, 
Ausura, which is practised by Vyasyas and on text of Vasista and Yajna vulkia). If she 
Sudras, wherein the consent of the party have a son, he is bound to maintain her, and 
giving away the girl is obtained by a pecu- in this way, under such circumstances, her 
niary consideration ; and the Paishacha where existence is recognized notwithstanding her 
the marriage may have been effected through loss of caste. Infidelity in the female, save 
fraud practised upon the girl, and which in certain of the lowest classes, occasions for- 
is reprobated for all classes. Though feiture of caste and puts an end to the mar- 
eaoil class has its characteristic description : riage 'Smruti chandrika). The husband how- 


incurs forfeiture of caste, intercourse between 
them ceases ; and should the loss of caste be 
on the side of the female, and she be sonless 
she is accounted as dead and funeral rites 
are performed for her (Smruti chandrika, 
on text of Vasista and Yajna vulkia). If she 
have a son, he is bound to maintain her, and 
in this way, under such circumstances, her 
existence is recognized notwithstanding her 
loss of caste. Infidelity in the female, save 
in certain of the lowest classes, occasions for- 
feiture of caste and puts an end to the mar- 
riage 'Smruti chandrika). The husband how- 
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ever is not entitled to damages from people generally call these cairns pandu-kuri; 
adulterer, the Hindoo law not providing for this latter word means a pit or grave, and pan- 
discretionary damages upon any account. Im- du refers to the Pandus or Pandavan brothers to 
potance in the man and confirmed barrenness whom so much of Hindu mythology relates, 
in the woman, as also lothesome or incurable The race who raised these cairns were proba- 
disease in either, justify separation (I. 47), bly dwellers in the country priorto the advc'ut 
hilt will not sever the marriage. — Strangers of the present Dravidinn occupants, and were 
Hindu Law. Other burial cu!*toms of the expelled by or ultimately became absorbed in 
jneseiit hindus require notice. Many cairns, or j the latter, or they may have been a race of no- 
heaps of stones or tumuli, piled over the rest- j made Scytho-Druidical shepherds, who wan- 
ing place of the dead, are found in different j dered into India after it was peopled and 
parts of Southern India, and have been writ- settled, about the ciiristian era, and then 
ten on by Major Congreve and others. Prior wandered out again or became absorbed 
to the Buddhist Stupas or Topes, this seems amongst the people of the country. But the 
to have been a common mode of covering remarkable fact connected with the people, 
the dead; indeed, as Colonel Cunningham who.se religious rites and usages of sepulture 
remarks, the Tope is only a cairn regularly ; gave rise to these cairns, is that they have 
built. Dr. Caldwell tells us that on the | everywhere disappeared from India, and not 
Neilgherry hills arc found remains of cairns even a tradition of their existence survives, 
burrows, cromlechs, kistvaens, andciiclesof The resemblance of tlie burrows and their 
upright, loose stones, whicli are nearly iden- contents (with the cromlechs, &c.) to the 
tical with those found in Europe, in the an- Druidical remains wliicli are discovered in 
cient seat of the Celts; and whatever mys- the ancient seats of the Celtic race in Ihiropo 
tery may hang over those remains and over ! is too exact and remarkable to be accounted 
the race of which they are the only surviving j for on any other supposition than that of their 
relics, there seems no reason for hesitating ! derivation from the same origin. Hence tlie 
to style them, in a general sense, Druidical. t people who introduced Druidical rites into 
In these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary India,mu8thavebroughtthcm with them from 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery arc Central Asia and they must have entered In- 
often found, which sometimes contain human dia at a])criod as early as the introduction of 
bones, more or less charred, and mixed with j Druidical rites into Europe. — Ih, CaldwelVs 
ashes ; sometimes a little animal charcoal 
alone. Research has shown that they are to 
1)0 met with in various districts in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, in almost every part of the 
Dekkan and peninsular India, from Nag- 

porc to Madura, in immense numbers on the 1 At the present day, the general practice of 
Anamalay Hills, a range on the sv)uth side of the Hindus is to burn their dead, but they 
ihe great Uoimbatorc gap, which form.s the j also launch the bodies into the stream of 
commencement and northern face of the the Ganges or expose them on open plains. 
Southern Ghats, those on the Anamalay being After the incremation, using a branch of 
of a more advanced order and a better con- Sami and another of Palasa (Butea frondosa) 
clition than the Neilgherry burrows. Simi- in.stead of tongs, the son or nearest relative 
lar remains are found in Circassia and lius- first draws out from the ashes the bones of 
sia, and circles of stones surrounding ancient the head, and afterwards the other bones 
graves are found on the Southern Arabian j successively, sprinkles tliem with perfumed 
Coast and in the Somali country in Africa. | liquids, and with clatified- butter (Ghi) made 
Major Congreve directed much attention to : ot cow’s milk, and putj^ them into a casket 
those on tiie Neilgherry Hills, and Captain ' made of the leaves of the Palasa. This he 
Meadows Taylor discovered and examined a ! places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with 
large number of these remains at llajan Koo- j a lid, and lies it up with a thread ; choosing 
loor, in Sorapoor and also at Siwarji, near j some clear spot, wliere encroachments of the 
Ferozabad, on the Bhima, and devoted much i river are not to be apprehended, he digs a 
attention to the comparison of them with ! very deep hole, and at the bottom spreads 
similar remains found in England. He culls the Cusa grass (poa) and over the gras's a piece 
them Scytho-Celtic or Scytho-Druidical. of yellow cloth. He places thereon the eartb- 
Neither the Hill people, the Todas and Curu- en vessel, containing the bones of the d^ceas- 
bars, nor any Hindus know anything about the ed, covers it with a lump of mud, moss and 
race to which these 1 )ruldical remains be- thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation or 
longed, and neither in Sanscrit literature, nor raises a mound of masonry ; subsequently, 
in that of the Dravidian languages is there “ the son or nearest relative repairs to the ce- 
"•ly tradition on the subject. The Tamil i metry carrying ei^^ht vessels filled with vari- 


i Grammar, In India, the Topes or Tunnili of 
Kraku-chanda, KHiiakaand Kusyapa, existed 
before the preaching of fc^akya ; and the an- 
cient elemental deities of the Vedas preceded 
the worship of Dhurma or concrete Nature 
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OU8 flowers, roots and similar things, he walks 
round the enclosure containing the funeral 
pile, with his right hand towards it, succes- 
sively depositing at its four gates or entran- 
ces, beginning at the north gate, two ves- 
sels containing eight different things with this 
prayer, May the adorable and eternal gods 
who are present in the cemetry, accept from 
us this eight-fold imperishable obUtion. May 
they convey the deceased to pleasing and 
eternal abodes, and grant to us life, health 
and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is 
offered to Siva and other deities ; salutation 
to them.*’ Before the body is taken to be 
burnt, it is anointed with ghee or clarified 
butter. Arrived at the side of the water, the 
nearest relation sets fire to the pile, which is 
soon in a blaze, it takes three hundred pounds 
weight of wood to consume the body of an 
adult . — Chow Chotvp. 69. In Kashmir, two 
days after the incremation, three small bones 
are picked from the ashes and placed with a 
small piece of money, in an earthen vessel 
closed up with clay, which is deposited in a 
niche over the door, with a small oil lamp. 
Before sun rise, the relatives assemble, and 
turning towards the earthen vessel, all loudly 
askthedeparted whether he be hungry, thirsty, 
cold, warm, happy, unhappy &c., and for ten 
days very early in the morning, they also 
carry another earthen vessel to the river side, 
fill it with water lifted in by the hand, carry 
it home and tell the departed it is for him, 
and then throw rice, fruit, bread, and flowers 
into the sacred river and also into the earthen 
vessel. In the South of India the ascetic 
followers of both Siva and Vishnu, bury 
their dead, so do the Vaishnava Vairagis and 
Sanyasis in the north of India and the Suiva 
Jogif*. The class of Hindu weavers calledYogis, 
have adopted a similar practice, as also have 
all the castes in Southern India, who wear 
the Lioga. Amongst the first peculiarities 
which attract the eye of a stranger on seeing 
these religionists, are the red and white marks 
on their foreheads. Thdr prominence is often 
so glaring as to unftemly. When the 
theistical Sikhs haethned from the Panjab, in 
1857 and 1858, to aid in quelling the mutiny 
and rebellion in India, in their wild enthusiasm 
they named all the Hindus contemptuously 
“ j^ettha Dm,” literally, carrying their faiths 
on their foreheads, and a more expressive term 
could not perhaps have been coined ; for all 
which ordinary Hindus know of their religion 
are the dififerences in these sectarian marks, 
which indicate differences of religious sects ont 
of castes. The Saivas are divided into many 
sects, which still are orthodox, and Yaishnu- 
ism has been broken up even into a greater 
number, but there are races in India following 
creeds into which neither Vaishnusim nor 


Saivism enter. Nevertheless Hindus may, 
in general, be classed into three great sects, 
the Vaishnavas, Saivas and Saktas. 


1 Ramanuja or Sri Sam-| 
I pradayi or Sri Vaish- 
nava. 

2 Ramanandi orRamawat 

3 Kahir Panthi. 

4 K'haki 

h Maluk Dasi. 

(j Dadhu PMnt’hi. 

7 Raya Dasi. 

8 Seiiai. i 

9 Vallabha chart or Ru-! 

dra Sampradayi. 

10 Mira Bai. 


Vaisnavas Sects. 


11 Madhawa chart or Brah- 

ma aampradayi. 

12 Nimawat or Sanakadi 

Sampradayk 

13 Vaishoavat of Bengal. 

14 Radha Vallabhi. 

15 Sakhi Bhava. 

16 Charan Dasi. 

17 Haris ebandi. 

18 Sadhna Panthi, 

19 Madhavi. 

20 Sanyasi, Vatragi and 
Naga. 


Amongst other Saiva sectarians we have 
the following. (See also, above, p. 271.) 


Aghori. 

Akas Kukbi. 
Avadhuta. 
Ganaputa. 
Ganj Bakhshi. 
Oovind Sinhi. 
Gudara. 

J ains. 
Jangama, 

Jogi or Yogi. 
Kancheiia, 
Kara Linghi 


Bavu Lali 
Bhakta. 
Brahma chari. 
Korari. 

Naga. 

Nakhi. 

Nanik Shabi. 
Nirmali. 
Paramalmnsa. 
Pran Nathi. 
Ram Rayi. 
Sadh. 


Dakshina. 

Dandi. 

Dasnami. 

Sakti. 

Sanyasi. 

Satnami. 
Suurapata orSau- 
ra. 

Siva Narayana. 
Suthreh Shahi. 
Sunyabad. 


Mr. Colebrooke remarks that five sects 


exclusively worship a single deity ; and 
that one sect recognises the five divinities 
which are adored by the other sects respec- 
tively. These five sects are the Saivas, who 
worship Siva ; the Vishnaivas, who worship 
Vishnu ; Saurias, Surya or the Sun ; the 
Ganapatyas, who adore Ganesha ; and the 
Sactis, who worship Bhavani, or Parvati, the 
last sect is the Bhagavatis. These deities 
have their different avatars or incarnations, 
in all of which, except that of the Sactis 
themselves, they have their sactis (wives) or 
energies of their attributes. These have 
again ramified into numerous names and 
forms. The great point of difference amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res- 
p»*ctive deities to be regarded as the First 
Cause. Some assert that as Vishnu (the pre- 
serving spirit of God) was sleeping on the 
serpent Ananta, or eternity, on the face of 
the waters, after the annihilation of a former 
world, a lotus sprung from his navel. From 
this issued Brahma, who produced the 
elements, formed the present world, and 
gave birth to the god Rudra (or Siva) the 
destroyer. He then produced the human 
race. From iiis head he forn^ed the Brah- 
mans or priests ; from his arms, the Khetries 
or warriors ; from his thighs, the Vaisyas or 
merchants ; and from his feet, the Sudras or 
husbandmen. If inquiry.be made of a Vaish- 
nava, or one of the exclusive adorers of Vish- 
nu, he will not fail of exalting the object of 
his own adoration to the throne of the one 
only Almighty Being ; and with that view 
will call him Narayana, although in fact such 
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name is not strictly applicable to that being, Colebrooke says, that the Saivas and Sac- 
but to his spirit, if such a personification tas draw on their foreheads three horiaon- 
can be conceived. The Goculast^has, a tal lines, with ashes, obtained, if possible, 
branch of the Vaishnavas, will similarly ex- j from the earth on which a consecrated fire 
alt Krishna, the exclusive object of their ado- I has been maintained ; adding a red circlet, 
ration ; and in other personages we are scarce- j which the Saivas mark with red sanders 
ly able to distinguish the persons of Narayana j wood, the Sactas, when they avow themsel- 
and Brahma. These sectaries have each i ves, with safiron, or with turmeric and borax, 
their peculiar marks on their foreheads, and | The Sauras also are distinguished, he says, 
have a superstitious regard for such distinc- i by the horizontal triple line, made, as well 
lions. It is held necessary, where conveni- ; as the circlet, of red sanders; while the Ga- 
ent or no especial objection or difficulty ex- | napatyas, or adorers of Ganesa, use red ini- 
ist, for these marks to be daily renewed. A 1 niiiiu for the circlet: Mr. Colebrooke does 
Brahman cannot perforin any of his daily ! not notice what lines the latter delineate on 
sacrifices, &c., without the completion or con- ! their foreheads, but these being a Saiva sect, 
templation of this distinction ; and it is irre- i the lines are horizontal and of white ashes, 
verent in one of an inferior tribe to approach ; They likewise use three lines, open and closed 
a holy man or to ask his blessing, or to par- ; at the ends, with and without dots ; or the dots 
take in the benefit of any religious rite, with- over, under, and central: the lines of equal and 
out, or in view to, this sectarial decoration. | unequal lengths; the dots or circlets of dif- 
The Saivas, called Siva-bakht, worshippers j ferent hues ; and the central marks of differ- 
of Siva; and the Vaishnavas otherwise Vish- | ent shapes and positions. The Brahman- 
im-bakht, worshippers of Vishnu, so often ; ical Buddha is sometimes marked. In one 
noticed, as variously subdivided, are to be j avatar, where he is seated in tlie usual posi- 
known the former by. the horizontal position of i tion in a temple, he has a mark in white, 
their forehead lines, and the latter, by their i tinged with yellow : he is represented as a 
perpendicularity. One perpendicular mark, very fair handsome youth, two-handed, deck- 
centrally between the eyes, is generally refer- ed with a gay coronet, earrings, garlands, 
rable to one of Vishnu’s sectaries: it is not ■ 6>cc. &tc., and with an appearance of hair: 
common. Two upright parallel lines, with two long-haired fair attendants fan him; 
a blacker open circlet between or under them , and ti^o cows are near his temple. In an- 
are the commonest distinction of Vaishnax'as, ! other, he is four-handed, without any mark: 
whether seen on pictures of Vishnu himself, in a third, he is four-armed, with the mark of 
or on Rama and Krishna, or others of his red lines and the dot black. Major Macken- 
Avdtaras, 401. Bartolomeo says, that zic says, that “ the .Jains mark their fore- 
tho sraearings or paintings on the breast and heads with sandal powder; and some have 
forehead, with yellow, red, or white earth : the a small circlet of red powder in the centre of 
lateral strokes, white, or yellow ; the middle, ; the sandal mark:” but the sort of mark is 
always red, represents, the “ medhra,” or 1 not hence discoverable. Various sacrifices 
womb, of Bhavani, from which every thing ; are famiiar to many Hindu sects. Gavu, Tel. 
existing was produced ; and is much used by | Bali, Tam. Fida. A.r. Pees. Hind. Kurban, 
the shivanites and vishnuvites : he calls the ; Arab. Pers, Hind. Sadqa, Arab. Pers. 
hieroglyphic Tfiumanna, the holy earth. Also Hind. Magha Bansc. Tamasapooja Tel. 
another mark as Simla, and Trishula, is the ' bloody sacrifice. Satwikapooja, a sacrifice 
trident held by Siva, as a symbol of his pow- | in which there is no blood shed. Narabaii 
er over heaven, the earth, and hell. The • human sacrifice. Sacrifices of animal life still 
shivanites, he says, paint them with white | form part of the religious^ rites of many races 
earth on their forehead and breast; and some i in Southern Asia and even human beings, as 
call it Tirnama, that is, the most sacred 1 in the meriahs of the Kond districts in Gan- 
name of God. A circle, with one line raised ' jam, are periodically offered up though it is 
on it, is often seen. The circle or dot, alone, is i reported that the year 1860 passed by without 
often 8e4n both in men and women of both j a single meriah. With the hindus, however, 
grand divisions, or sects. Mnjor Moor’s Pan- j male buflaloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are 
dit called the dot purma, a point, typical of constantly sacrificed, and mahomedans occa- 
the deity, having neither length nor breadth, sionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, a goat or a 
self-existing, containing nothing: the circlc.he cow. The sacrificial rite, with human beings, 
said, similarly, was Brahm — without begin- seems to have prevailed amongst many peoples, 
ning or end, unity, perfection. In general, We read in the Old Testament that Jephthah, 
perpendicular lines appertain to Vaishnava when in pursuit of the Ammonites, vowed a 
sects, and horizontal lines, to Saiva sects, vow unto the Lord, and said, “ if Thou shalt 
horizontal lines appertaining to Siva, Par- without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
Tati, their offspring, or adherents. Mr. into mine hands, then it shall be, that what- 
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soever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's 
and I »till offer it up for a burnt-offering. 
if if * i(> Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto 
his house, and, behold, his daughter came out 
to meet him with timbrels and with dances. 
* ^ And he said, alas my daughter ^ I 
have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and 
1 cannot go back. And it came to pass 

that at the end of two months, that she re- 
turned unto her father, who did with her ac- 
cording to his vow which he had vowed : and 
she knew no man.” One interpretation which 
has been put on the character of Jephthali’s 
offering, from the concluding passage viz : that 
his daughter rem^dned a virgin for the Lord’s 
sake, i» not supported by the preceding words 
where Jephthah declares the object of his vow 
should he a burnt offering. The readiness, also 
with wlnrh Abraham obeyed the command to 
offer up his only son l.sauc, would also seem 
to indicate an existing knowledge of this rite. 
Amongst the Arian Hindus, the sacrifice of a 
horse, the Aswamed’ha, siiems to have been 
practised in their religious rites. There are two 
hymns in the Kig Veda, describing the rite, 
and which leave no doubt, that in the early 
religion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering to the gods, was had recourse to. 
It was even then, however, falling into dis- 
use, and was existing us a relic of an ante- 
vedic period, imported from some foreign re- 
gion, possibly from Scythia, where animal vic- 
tims, and especially horses, were commonly 
sacrificed. And in still later times, the Aswa- 
med’ha consisted in certain ceremonies end- 
ing in the liberation of the horse, as through- 
out Southern India is still practised with a 
bull or cow, many of which are met with in 
every village, freed or let loose in the name 
of Siva or Vishnu. Mr. Ward, however, 
mentioned it as a general report in his 
time that human sacrifices were actually per- 
formed by hindu races in India. And the 
meriah sacrifices, the head-hunting of the 
Dhyaks, and thb cannabalism of ihe further 
Archipelago, of the present day, can but be 
regarded as the partial continuance of rites 
which must have had a wider range in times 
long gone by. In fact the Purushamed'ha or 
human sacrifice, is prescribed in the Puranas, 
though amongst thehindus of the puranic 
times, the ceremony had seemingly long ceas- 
ed to be other than emblematical. Some 
branches of the Scythic stock undoubtedly 
crossed to America in the early centuries of 
our era and they seem to have carried with 
them the sacrificial customs which, have been 
a peculiarity of all their offshoots. The Co- 
manches, and the Nachez, liidian tribes 
of North Arneric:!, formerly buried the 


wives of a deceased chief, along with him. 
The Ottawas still offer a horse in sacrifice on 
the tomb of the dead. With the Nachez, the 
victims placed themselves on mats and danc- 
ed the death dance with their executioners, 
who formed a circle around them. The Paw- 
nee tribes, supposed to be descendants from 
the ancient Mexicans also offered human sa- 
crifices, though the rite is supposed to have 
lately fallen into abeyance. These sacrifices 
took place more particularly in the month of 
April, that is at sowing time, with a view 
to obtaining abundant harvests from the 
Great Spirit. The preparation lasted four 
days, on the fifth, the victim was bound to 
three stakes, placed above the funeral pile. 
He was painted red or black and his breast 
burned and pierced with arrows, and after 
his heart was reached, it was torn from his 
breast and devoured all bleeding. This bar- 
barous ceremony was terminated either by 
setting the pile on fire, or by eating the vic- 
tim, whose blood served to water the seeds 
about to be committed to tho earth. But 
many Indian nations of the northern and 
western parts of North America celebrate 
annually solemn festivals when the leaves of 
the willow have attained their full size. These 
solemnities are in commemoration of a great 
event: in propitiation of the superior powers ; 
or are offered in expiation. Among the Man- 
dans, these arc prolonged four days, and the 
greatest cruelties are practiced on the tor- 
tured, Abbe-Doinenech says that amongst the 
Arian races who went to the north-west, there 
is no grounds for believing that the Saxons 
continued to offer human sacrifices after their 
settlement in Great Britain, but in their own 
land the immolation of captives in honour of 
their gods w'as by no means uncommon. The 
great temple at Upsal, in Sweden, appears to 
have been especially dedicated to Odin, Thor 
and Frea. Its periodical festivals were ac- 
con\panied by different degrees of conviviali- 
ty and licence, in which human sacrifices were 
rarely wanting, varied in their number and 
value by the supposed exigency. In some 
cases even royal blood was selected that the 
imagined anger of the gods might be appeas- 
ed. In Scandinavia, the authority of the 
priest was much greater than it would appear 
to have been among the Anglo-Saxons. It 
was his word often, which determined where 
the needed victims should be found. It was 
his hand that inflicted the wound, and his 
voice which said, I send thee to Odin,” de- 
claring the object of the sacrifice to be that 
the - gods might be propitiated, that there 
might be a fruitful season or a successful war. 
In the present day, the cow is not offered in sa- 
crifice by any Hindu sector race, but in the 
marriage ceremony of tome parts of the 
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country, where a milk cow, surablii, is re- 
leased on the intercession of a barber, 
sufficient remains to show that the rite was 
formerly practised at marriages, for the 
sake of hospitality. The male buffalo is, 
however, frequently sacrificed, sometimes 
in considerable numbers, and only in 
1859, the Government of Madras ordered 
the Magistrate of the Krishna Division to 
forbid the cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease that 
angry goddess, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in a small village, bullocks to 
the extent of twelve or twenty-four were sa- 
crificed, as also several hundred sheep, and 
tlie heads of sacrificed butl'aloes were carried 
in procession on the heads of men. As might 
be suppossed from the sacrificial rites amongst 
the Jews, allusions to such are to be found 
in the New Testament. One such occurs as the 
word Corban (Kurban, Arar. Pers Hi.nd. | 
Sacrifice) Mark vii. v. 11. But ye say, if a man 
sh^ll say unto his father or mother, it i.s Cor- 
ban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest he profited by me ; be shall be free. 
This word is almost equivalent to Sadqa orTas- 
saduq or Fida, and is often used by men or 
women addressing a superior, in which case 
it means merely, 1 am your Kurban. 'J'he word 
is Arabic, derived from the Hebrew, has allu- 
sion to an approaching to God, and means a 
sacrifice, a victim, an offering, an oblation: 
for which also, we have the Greek Kuffvfia. 
The other arabic words, Sadqa, Fida and la- i 
sacliiq mark the continuance of the sacrificial , 
rite. Sadqa, Arab, properly Sada(ja, from | 
the Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offer- ; 
ings and sacrifice. The words are continued i 
into Hindustani, in Sadqe-jana or Sadqe- ; 
hona, to become a sacrifice for the welfare of 1 


; Narada bid him go to Varuna the king and say 
j may a son be born unto me, and I shall sacri- 
I fice him to you. Varuna the king assented : 
i a son was bom to him, on which Varuna de- 
manded him in sacrifice but for various ex- 
cuses this was deferred, until a substitute for 
the son, was found, in Sunasepha the son of a 
Rishi who by invoking the gods A^ni^^ve^Sav- 
triy the progenitor, Varuna the king, Ftsva- 
Deva/i, collective gods, Iiidra the friendly, 
Asrini\ divine physicians, born of the sun. 
Usha the dawn, at last was released. But 
not before Sunasepha was bound to the sa- 
I crificial post and his father whitiing hii 
j sword approached to kill liim, when Suna - 
I sepha exclaimed They will really kill me, 
as if I was not a man/’ In the Artareya 
Brahmana, (6-8) it is said the gods took man 
for their victim but as he was taken the 
Mefi/ia (the sacrifice or the spirit) went out 
of him It entered the horse. Therefore 
the horse became the sacrificial animal. Then 
the gods took the horse, but as it too was 
j taken the medha went out of him and enter- 
} ed the ox. Therefore the ox became the 
i .sacrificial animal. The same happened with 
j the ox, afterwards the sheep, then the goat 
: and at last the earth became the victim 
From the earth rice was produced, and rice 
I was offered in the form of puralasa^ in lieu 
1 of the sacrificial animal. I he drift of the 
j story is that in former times all these vic- 
j tims had been offered, as we know for cer- 
tain that horses and oxen were so, though 
afterwards these were discontinued. In the 
sacrifice of the horse, part of tlie flesh wa.s 
eaten hy the assistants and part presented 
as an offering to the gods. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that the ritual of 
the early Hiudus, did authorise the sacrifice o# 


another, and Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the i ahorse. In southern India, nor perhaps in any 
welfare of another. Amongst the Bhots, in ] part of India, isaVaishnava Brahman known 
the Ladak frontiers of the western Himala- 1 to offer living creatures in sacrifice. The Saiva 


yas, the people salute by rai.sing the back of 
both hands to a height even with the fore- 
head and then repeatedly describing a circle 
in the air with them, ending by drooping the 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- 
wards. There is a similar Mahomedan prac- 
tice of Billairi-lena, where a woman is sup- 
posed to take upon herself all the evils which 
would befdl the person whom she addresse.s 
and thus encircles. Though, as has been 
seen, in Southern Asia, human and other 
sacrifices still continue to be made, the in- 
creasing power of the British in India may 
soon lead to the discontinuance of such bar- 
barities. Sacrifices seem to have been a 
usual rite amongst all the Scythian races, 
and human sacrifices are even noticed in the 
Vedas, Harischandra son of Vedas, of the fa- 


I Brahmans uti the contrary, annually in some 
’ towns, Conjeveram for instance, perform the 
I bloody rile to their ancient gods Indra, Varuna 
I Yama, and both in 1859 and 1860, the Saiva 
I Brahmans in Madras so sacrified. Several 
Brahmans are employed in this rite. One 
Brahman assisted by his wife, the coupl^ being 
i styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma DeVi^ com- 
mence the rite by performing the fire sacri- 
fice, by pouring .ghi into a large fire. The 
pujari, a sudra, then strikes the head from 
the victim and large portions of its flesh being 
thrown into the fire, and reduced to ashes, 
portions are distributed to the assembly. 
This being a Prasad’ham or food ofiered to 
the gods all castes can partake of it. Many 
Saivas when aversion to take life prevents 
them sacrificing an animal, subtitute an 


mily of lishvakus was a king without a son. 


image made of dough. 


The lower classes of 
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Hindus of southern India also, though rarely, 
atcridce pigs to the inferior gods. Living 
sacrifices are an essential part of the worship 
of all the tutelary village goddesses in South- 
ern India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, 
small-pox, &c. Thousands of sheep and fowls 
are annually sacrificed at Periyapalayam, a 
village about 30 miles from Madras, and muL 
titudes of people attend from that city and 
the neighbouring villages, to celebrate tbe 
yearly festival, which takes place in the 
bright half of the month of Adi, Large herds 
of buffaloes were until recently offered at 
the funeral rites of the TcNdas of Ootaca- 
mund but the Madras Government have put 
a stop to such wholesale massacre, and res- 
tricted the rite to the killing of only two 
animals at a time, — a measure which the 
Todas viewed with unaffected alarm and dis- 
like, as likely to decrease their children and 
cattle. Human sacrifices are deemed to be 
requisite to mollify goddesses and demons 
who guard hidden treasure and who are be- 
lieved to have a partiality for the blood 
of a pregnant woman, especially of one 
who is conceived of twins, and to the first 
born of the goldsmith caste : indeed in po- 
pular belief one of the latter is credited to 
have been offered in times, not very remote. 
There is a shrine of Vatfappantichiyar, the 
tutelary goddess of Tiruvattiir, a village to the 
north of Madras, on the road to Eunore ; 
This is situate in a part of the great and 
much frequented pagoda of Tiyugaraia Sa- 
mi, for which the village is celebrated in 
ancient Hindu books. The sacrifice now 
offered is that of a male buffalo, but is con- 
ducted with so great secrecy, that people are 
iioff generally admitted to witness it. Indeed 
the fear of witnessing the sacrifice and its at- 
tendant ceremonies are so great that pregnant 
women are if possible, kept out of the village 
for fear of abortion, which is believed to be 
the certain result, should the shrieks of the 
men who carry the Raldahali fall on their 
ears. This Raktabali is assumed to be the 
food for devils and the attendant spirits of the 
goddess, and consists of rice mixed with the 
sacrificial blood. It is carried only during the 
last day of the annual festival of the goddess, 
after midnight, in an earthen pot of a peculiar 
shape and design, by men specially allotted 
to the duty. They run and shriek and howl 
in the streets to scare away the devils and 
evil spirits, and halt at the corners and wind- 
ings, and throw balls of this blood-mixed- 
rice to the demonvS &c. It is considered to 
be an evil omen for any man to meet them 
iri their rounds, as fever, madness, and dis- 
ease might befal him. All treasures con- 
cealed under ground for a length of time are 
said to become the property of demons, who 


take charge of and only part with it, to 
those who satisfy their desire for blood — the 
greater the demon, the higher is the kind of 
sacrifice he demands. Simple minded men, 
even among those who are considered to 
belong to the better informed classes of 
hindus, believe in the divination of quacks, 
who pretend to point out the very places in 
w'hich treasure is to be found, by a collyrium 
which when applied to the eye is said to 
give it the power of discov’cring the treasure. 
Stories are now and then spread among 
the people regarding this subject ; and this 
desire for discovering and exhuming hidden 
treasure, and the love of making gold and 
silver, prevails to some extent among the 
educated hindus. Bloody sacrifices form no 
part of the worship paid to llama, Krishna, 
Hanuman, &c., of the Vaishnava sectarians, 
nor Vigneswara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the 
Saiva sect, or of their respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
Sahti of Siva, defined by her votaries, to be 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym- 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated 
during the nine days of the Dassera or Nava- 
ratri (the nine nights) at the close of which 
a sheep is generally oficred in the houses of 
Rajputs and Mahrattas. The sacrifice of buf- 
faloes on this occasion is very rare, and 
when it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the Sudras, all ac- 
cept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. Asa general rule, the offering of 
such sacrifices among the houses of educated 
hindus, and in the superior temples is ob- 
served with great secrecy. Madan is a very 
little known, but deemed a very great and 
powerful demon with a class of native magici- 
ans. He is generally courted by pariars, chuck- 
lers, labbes, and uneducated mahomedans, 
who offer beef and arrack to obtain his good 
will and favor. 

It has been noted above that tbe terms used 
for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam, Gavu, Tel, Yag- 
na Magha, Sanscrit. When an ox, lamb or fowl 
in offered up in sacrifice to a Devi or Mari fe- 
male deity hy the sudras, the first two words 
are used. The words Yagnya or Magha are us- 
ed to indicate a sacrifice celebrated only by 
thebrahmins in which they offer goats and not 
any other animals, as the following five things 
are forbidden in the Kalekyoga or the Iron age 

the sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban- 
donment of all worldly affections, serving flesh 
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to Brahmins invited for the celebration of 
the funeral obsequies, or to have issue by a 
brother-in-law, that is husband’s brother, in 
case of a woman not having any children by 
her husband. Major Moor remarks as to 
their moral character, that it is some com- 
parative though negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, are not externally indecor- 
ous. Unlike the abominable realities of 
Egypt ami Greece, we see the phallic em- 
blem in the hindu pantheon without of- 
fence; and know not, until the information 
be extorted, that we are contemplating a 
symbol wliose prototype is indelicate. The 
external decency of the symbols, and the 
difficulty with which their recondite allu- 
sions arc discovered, both offer evidence fa- 
vourable to the moral delicacy of the hin- 
du character. Temples are nevertheless 
commonly to be seen on which are represent- 
ed, in statues almost of life size, figures 
which only the mind of man in all its corrupt- 
ness and wickedness could conceive. How- 
ever recently erected, these arc perhaps but 
remnants of the period succeeding the asceti- 
cism and austerities of buddhism - Books were 
then written about heroes whom they deifi- 
ed, some of 'whose lives as painted are a 
continuous outrage of decency. But it may 
not be doubted that the people generally 
never followed such license. To have done j 
so, society must have ended. At the pro- | 
sent day, undoubtedly, the morality of the ■ 
hindus is far above the stories in their books, ^ 
the statues on their shrines, or the license , 
which prevails among.st the few who associate | 
with the Deva-dasi at their temples, and it j 
is only their patience under such grossness, 
their not rising in wrath to reform it, their 
worship of fire and the elements, of the sun 
and moon, of the lingam and yoni, of the sali- 
gramma, the binlang,thc tulsi and the poa ; their 
reverence for, almost worship of, the cow, a 
kite and the cobra, — their worship of nandi, 
of idols with unnatural or hideous forms, of 


that two thousand years ago they had a 
religion * less disgraced by idolatrous wor- 
ship than most of those which prevail- 
ed in early times. They had a copious and 
cultivated language and an extensive and 
diversified literature : they had made great 
progress in the mathematical sciences, they 
speculated profoundly in the mysteries of man 
and nature, and they had acquired remarkable 
I proficiency in many of the ornamentJil and 
useful arts of life. In short, wdmtever defects 
j may be justly nttrihuled to their religion, their 
government, their laws, their literature, their 
sciences, their arts, as contra'^ted with the 
I same proofs of civilization in modern Europe, 

I the Hindus were in all these respects (juiie as 
: civilized as any of the most civilized nation.^ of 
; the ancient world, and in as early time.s as 
any of which records or tradition remain.” 
In the reascendancy after the overthrow of 
buddhism, the prime defect of which was a 
want of knowledge of the true god and to which 
was subsequently added a relic worship and 
an over fondness for asceticism, the writers 
who arc now regarded by the hindu.s as an- 
il thorities introduced the outrageous matters, 

: which at the present day are the shame and 
degradation of the followers of this extraor- 
I dinary faith. Major Moor, observes that with 
1 a little alteration, the first part of Juvenars 
I fifteenth satire, beginning “ Quis neacit,’ 
might be applied to the teachers of hinduism 
as now seen, as happily as to the Kgyptian.s, 
the objects of Juvenals severity and the fol- 
lowing is given by Major Moor as his moclifica 
tion of Owen's paraphrase : 

Who knows not that thero** nothing v ile nor odd. 
Which brain sick lirahmans turn not to a ^ocl } 

Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore ; 

Fish, ruptiles, l)irds, and snakes, as many more. 

A long-tail’d ape some suppliants admire. 

Or man-like elephant a god the sire ; 

I One race a god half man half- fish revere, 

Others to unsightly moities adhere : 

Hosts to a stone’s high deity bend down. 

While others sticks with adoration crown ; 

Nay vegetables here hold rank divine— 

On leeks or mushrooms' tis profane to dine. 

Oh, holy nation where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! 


shapeless blocks of wood or stone in which the 
educated have no faith and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all, their respect for 
books of the contents of which they are igna- 
rant and which are not worthy of their present 
civilization ; it is their adherence to all the.se 
confused amalgamations of the coarse vedic 
creed, scythic worship, fetichism, the austeri- 
ties and sacredness of life of Buddhism, and 
the license of Vishnu as Krishna, which 
excites the wonder and the contempt of all 
civilized man. And their indifference is 
the more remarkable because, as Mr. Stoc- 
queler {India p. 3) quoting from Professor 
Wilson, remarks regarding the hindus. 


It has been remarked that the charac- 
ters of many of the hindu deities, are faintly 
indicated by the term immoral. Every 
thing that is gross and sensual arid wrong 
is to be found as ordinary acts of their dei- 
ties and the followers of these faiths pre- 
sent the extraordinary spectacle of people 
with purer lives than is to be found in the ido- 
latrous or demonalatrous system of teiigion 
which they follow. In their domestic life, 
they are gentle, not aggressive, modest, re- 
verent, respecters of authority, temporal and 
spiritual: desirous of ' knowledge, seekers of 
the truth, patient under mental or bodily la* 
hour, diligent in their callings, temperate and 
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chaste, livinij with one wife though Hindu tluit of the two parents which is Uie lower. 
Law permits a plurality, amongst the entire Where considerable disparity exists and per- 
Hindu races, oifeiices against the per.*»on are ticularly when the woman is of the higher 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, except rank, as for instance when a high caste wo- 
in the profligacy of great towns and it is only man or even a woman beloniring to the 
amidst the license of the temples that gross middling castes, has formed an intimacy Avitli 
polygamy is common, and is even there confin- a pariar man, the mother either procures 
ed to the habitues of the shrines. A great abortion or commits suicide. The child never 
defect in their social system seems to be the sees the light. Dr. Caldwell adds that alms- 
inequalities of the sexes. In European house- giving is expressly enjoined by the Brah- 
h olds there is almost as little real mixing of inanical religion, as conferring merit and 
different grades of .society as occurs amongst power over the unseen world, not for com- 
the different castes of India. But among the passion or brotherly love, or for .doing hs we 
hindus, although their creed permits the wo- would be done by. The brahmanical believer 
men to attain heaven on their demise, so long is punctiliously alive to his religion as a sys- 
as they are here on earth, whatever secret influ- tern of observances, — he never forgets hij 
ence a wife may have, it is not shown to the ablutions, his holy ashes, or any of the thou- 
community. Sjieculiitive as are the entire brail- sand and one ceremonies wdiich sanctify his 
inanicul populations, and to a large extent also domestic life, but ordinarily he has not the 
all the races called hindus, many of them smallest belief in the divinities whom he so 
diving into the mysteries of their theology, elaborately worship!. He is even forward 
except a vedantist occasionally make a remark to tell you that he is not so dull-witted 
to the women of his hnusehold as to the in- as to believe that any of them exist. Like that 
utility of woi shipping llieir ordinary images, of the bulk of the human race, the food of 
the hindu wife has little or no instruction the hindus is obtained from the vegetable 
in religion, and takes no part in all that ar- kingdom. But with the hindu, the adherance 
ray of ceremonial which occupies so much of to this kind of diet forms part of their religi- 
the daily time of a hindu, particularly if reli- ous belief. Unlike the Hebrews (I)eut. eh. 
gious. The hindu prays morning, noon and xiv Lev. xvii) or the Mahomedans, to wliom 
night, a somewhat long prayer. The wife’s only certain creatures were forbidden, the 
prayer, if she pray at all, is very short, a saiva brahmanical tribes do not touch animal food 
woman merely mentioning the name of her | at all, and no hindu of the four great castes 
deity in the three words Om ! nama Saiva, I would partake of the flesh of the cow or at 
Hail! name of Siva. Amongst the .srnartha j least avow tli»t he had so done. They* also 
brahmans, each household keeps a tulsi require their food to be prepared by people of 
plant in the middle of its little parterre or their own or a higher caste, or, in their dread 
courtyard. A small pedestal is erected, in the I of pollution, even by their oNvn hands. With 
hollowed centre of which the plant is placed, some sects this dread is carried to such an 
Daily the women of die house resort to it, extent that they do not permit any uncon- 
circle and prostrate “ pradutchanam” them- verted eye to sec them cooking, and if acci- 
selves six times before it, pour water over, dentally overlooked will bury or give away 
and then standing before, it, pray to Lak.shmi, the materials under prejiaration, however 
A similar worship to the pipal tree with a hungry they he. All hindus likewise cook 
■culptured cobra at its foot, is ottered, both ; within a sacred circle, and if any lower caste 
by men and women to whom offspring have : or no-caste person enter it, the cooking is sus- 
not been given. This pipal tree is always , pended and the articles destroyed. The hin- 
on the bank of a tank, in which the devotees i diis cat their meals dressed in silk clothes, 
bathe dressed in a silk garment used only used only for sacred rites, — and waited on 
when performing sacred rites. The prayer by their wdves or female relations, who do 
of the Brahman of every caste and sect in- not presume to eat until their husbands have 
eludes the gaitri, an address to the sun. A finished. They cat off metal dishes, of gold 
great object with hindus in general is, to or silver or brass, — but the ordinary platter is 
preserve their social position in caste. The made of leaves of the plantain, banyan, lo- 
divisions and subdivisions of their dififerent tus, or palasa, pinned together with grass 
castes are very numerous, — the sudras are stalks in the form of a dish. These are 
said to have nearly fifty, but with all Hindus sold in every bazaar. They are employed to 
purity of caste is held of the highest conse- enture safety from pollution, being thrown 
quence. Yet its loss may be caused by various away after the meal. There is a continued 
means^ Dr. Caldwell tells us that in all or- stream of their hospitality such as it is, but 
dinary cases where illegitimate children are j no one caste will eat wdth another, and at 
born, if there be no great disparity ia rank or j meals each brahman sits with his own leafy 
caste between the parents, the child takes platter apart from his neighbour to prevent 
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the possibility of even accidental pollution 
by his own food touching that of another, or 
vice versa. AVherc such strin2ency exists j s 
regards people of their own faith, their asso- 
ciating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of course an impossibility. These remarks 
apply to the hindus in general ; but the mem- 
bers of many of their reformed sects, cat with 
each other, without regard to former distinc- 
tions. In like manner, as followers of one faith, 
all individuals are equally entitled to the Pra- 
sad'ham or food w^hich has been previously 
presented to a deity, and it is probably the dis- 
tribution of this, in temples, as, for instance 
annually, at Jaganath, that has given rise to 
the idea that at this place all castes of hin- 
dus eat together. A hindu in general eats 
twice daily, in the forenoon and afier sunset. 
But a brahman widow eats only once daily, 
at noon. The food of the hindus along thesea- 
borde of India, is rice, partaken of with vege- 
table curries or pickles as condiments. In the 
higher lands of the; interior and in the north- 
ern portions of the country, the pulses, and 
millets, with wheat and maize, are the articles 
in common use in the form of cakes. The prior 
processes which iu Europe fall to the miller 
and the baker, are got through in the hindu 
household. Tlie pestle and mortar is with 
hindu families a very important domestic 
implement, and few are without it. The 
mortar is generally of stone, — but often a 
log of wood, the lower part shai)cd like an 
hour glass €tand, and iu the upper is a 
conical cavity of the contents of about two 
gallons. The pestle is of hard wood, about 
four feet long, and two inches in diameter, 
with the ends tipped or ferrelled with iron, 
to prevent their splitting or wearing. It is 
usual for two females, to whose lot heating 
rice out of the husks, and similar domcf^tic 
operations, generally fall, to work together: 
the pestle is raised perpendicularly by the 
right hand of one, and as it falls is caught by 
the right hand of the other, she ^ho raised 
it quitting it in its fall : when tired with their 
right hands, they use the left, relieving them. A 
song is frequently chaunted during the work. 
The stone mill so often alluded to in the old 
and new testament, of two flat stones worked 
by one or two women, is in use in every house. 
The religious restriction to a vegetable diet is 
doubtless of buddhist origin. Buddhism 
had the effect of inspiring a great respect for 
life, and all orthodox hindus regard the 
inviolability of life as the most sacred of laws. 
In whatever degree sanguinary rites may he 
practised by any portion of these people 
such are directly opposed, not only to 
the influence and example of tlie brahmans, 
but to the practice of the immense majority 
of the more cultivated and the higher castles. 


Myriads of hindus have lived and died with- 
out ever partaking of animal food, and 
amongst the Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their 
priests never partake of stale food lest living 
creatures should have arisen in it, keeping a 
cloth over their mouths lest an insect uncon- 
sciously enter, and they walk with a small soft 
broom in hand with which they gently sweep 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. 
With all this, there is occasionally witness- 
ed amongst some one or other of the races 
following hinduism, an apatliy and indiffe- 
rence as to the preservation of the live.s of 
their fellow creatures, which Englishmen 
fail to undersand. An instance of this is 
described as having occurred in 1820, at 
the fair at Hurd war, in which seven hundred 
persons are stated to have lost their lives. It 
was calcnlatcd that not loss than two millions 
of people liad aascmhlcMl on the occasion, 
when, at the ojieniug of the fair, the rush was 
so gr«Ht towards the steps of the bathing- 
place as to cause this melancholy catastrophe. 
Dreadful as it was, the exertions of the British 
oflicers only prevented its being infinitely 
greater. An eyewitness remarked that the 
Brahmans looked on not only with apathy, 
but with joy depicted iu their (countenances ; 
and women, at a short distance, were bathing 
in other parts of the sacred water, with as 
much indifference as if the utmost serenity 
prevailed around them. After the fair the 
roads for miles round Hurdwar were strewed 
with dead bodies of men, women, horses, 
camels, and dogs. — Cok. Myth Hind, p, 239. 
The difficulties experienced in explaining the 
seeming contradictions in the character of 
these religionists are greatly overcome by 
remembering that though nominally of one 
faith, they are sprung from many races 
which continue as distinct and separated 
from each other as when their Scythian, 
Arian and Babylonian fore fathers poured into 
India. They are assuredly as varied in origin 
as are the Indian tribes of North America, 
and are marked with as varied moral and 
physical qualities. The dress of hindu 
men is of white muslin or cotton cloth, and 
their upper coat is now generally sewed. The 
under garment for the lower part of the body, 
the “ do-wati’^ or dhoti, is a loose unsewtd 
wrapper. Women of all classes wear un- 
sewed wrappers of green, red or yellow color- 
ed cotton, edged with silk or gold embroidery, 
and a boddice of cotton or silk. All hin- 
dus retain only the tuft of hair on the crown 
of their heads, which is familiar to Europe- 
ans from the picture.s and descriptions of the 
Indians of North America as the scalp-tuft 
the moot glorious trophy, if not the sole rc- 
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ward of their victor. The hindu practice of I HINNE KOREISH. Abab. Lichen ro- 
wearing this scalping tuft, Shik" ha. Sans ; . tundatus. 

mai, Tam ; was doubtless HINNUP— ? Cannabis sativa. 
brought with them from Scythia; for like the HINTAL. Beng. Syn. of Pha?nix palu- 
Indians of North America, the Scythians dosa. — Roxh, 

cleaned the icalp and hung it to their horses HINTALAMU. Tel. Phamix paludoea. 

bridles The decalvare of the ancient Ger- — R9xh. 

mans, was nothing other than the scalping HINTEH. Abab. Wheat. 

mentioned in the laws of the Visigoths, ca- HINZIL. Abab. Pebs. Cucumis colo- 

pillos et cutem detrahere. According to the cynthis. 

annals of Elude, the Franks still scalped HIOUEN-THSANG. A Chinese travel- 
about the year 879, and also the Anglo Sax- ler who passed seventeen years (from A. D. 
ons. The hindu dead are burned, but unmar- 629 to 645) in travelling through the coun- 
ried women, youths to whom upanainam has tries lying to the west of China and especi- 
not been performed, and the bodies of those : ally in India ; through countries which few 
who have died of small pox or cholera are j had visited before him, and he describes 
buried. — Cunning ham\H B/iilsa Topes. Che- some parts of them which no one has explor- 
valier Bunsens Egypt's place in Universal '■ ed since. His chief object was to study the 
Jlisiury, Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Gram- | religion of Buddha, but his observations, geo- 
war also 'Tinnevelly Shanars ; Vignes Travels ; | graphical, statistical and historical, are char- 
Moor's Hindu Bantheon. Coleman's Mytho- acterised by great minuteness and precision. 
logy of the Hindus. Professor //. H. Wilson India in \bth Cent, 
in Royal Asiatic Society's Transactions, Cal- HIDED. Arab. Iron. 
cutta Review, North British Review. Mr. HIL-I-KILAN. Pebs. Bastard cardamoms. 
Hodgson in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal. HIRA. Quz. and Hind. Diamond. 
Stranges Hindu Law. Latham's Descrip- HIRA-DUKKUN. Guz. Hind? Dra- 
iive Ethnology. Brown's Telngu Diction- j gona- blood. 

ary. Abbe Domenech's Deserts of North \ HIRDA Duk ? also HULDAH. Duk. Ter- 
Am erica — Sir J. E Tennant's Ceylon. minalia chebula. 

HINDUAUCH y Pebs. Cucurbits citrul- HIPPALUS, the Greek name of thesouth- 
lus. west monsoon. See Musibis. — India in the 

HINDUSTANI, a language of mixed ori- 15//i Cent. 
gin in use amongst the Mahomedans of HI1*-PK. Can. See Honge. 

India, and employed by the English as the HIPPION HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Spreng. 
ordinary lingua franca, in their intercourse Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. (Adasis.) 
with the people of the country. It is es- HIPPOCAMPUS B RE VI R 0 S T RI S. 
sentially hindi, with large idmixtures of Syngnathida. 

words of Sanscrit origin or of persian and HIPPOPHAE RHAMNOIDE3. See Elm- 
arabic, according as the speakers or writers, agnacese. 

are hindu or mahomedan. HIPPOPOTAMUS. This has been dis- 

HINDYAN, a town in the ‘province of covered in a fossil state, in the Sub-Himala- 
Fars, at the mouth of the Kheirabad river, yas. 

the Ab i-Shereen of Timur’s expedition, and HIPPOSIDEROS APICULATUS. See 
perhaps the Arosis of Nearchus. The llin- j Cheiroptera. 

dyan river is navigable from the sea up to HIJ*POSIDEROS ARMIGER. See Chei- 
Zeitun, which latter town is only a day’s ’ roptera. 

journey (live fuisangs) to Behbehan. — De HIPPOSIDEROS ATER. Templeton,*' Re- 
Bode. sembles Hipposideros speoris “ in every - 

HING. Beng. Duk. Hind. HINGA. thing but size and color. The back is coal- 
Sans, Syn. of Assafetida. black, the hair near the body dark silvery- 

HINGDA, also DUllDAR. Hind, also grey; belly greyish* black ; the membrane 
HINGRA. Guz. Cinnabar. deep black ; tail one-half longer than the fe- 

HINGAN. Bbng. also HINGAN BET. mora, its tip exserted. Length to 1,% in ; 

Beng, Duk. Hind, also HINGOT. Hind, expanse 10 to lOf in; tail 7 to 8 in. Com- 

Balanites ^gyptiaca. Syn. of Ximenia ^gyp- mon in old buildings about Colombo.” 

tiaca. Mr. Blyth's Report. 

HINGHUDI. Sans. TerminaMa catappa. HIPPOSIDEROS BICOLOR. Syn. of 
HINGUR, also HINDO — ? Cinnabar. Rhinolophus bicolor. See Cheiroptera. 

HINGUPATRI CHETTU. Tel. Ferula HIPPOSIDEROS FULVUS. See Chei- 
assafoetida. — Linn. roptera. 

HINHURU PECALLIEULLA. Singh. HIPPOSIDEROS LANKADIVA, Kela- 
Zedoary. art, n. s. No doubt this is the dubiously 
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HIRUDO SAXGtJlSOllBA. 

cileid Rk. Insijnis of Mr. Waterhouse’s Ca* 
talogte — Ifmgnk being a true HtppoHderas^ 
while Pusillus is a restricted Rhinolophus 
and the latter therefore cannot be the small 
Indian Hippo^idetoa noticed in p. 156. 
Length, of a full grown male, head and body 
in. ; tail 2 in. ; fore-atm 3 in. ; tibia 1 J 
in. ; carpus If in. ; tarsus in. ; ears JJ in. 
broM ftud nearly as long ; space between 
them f in. ; weight 2 oz. 3^r., ears large, 
acuminate, and emarginated externally near 
apex ; with transverse striae on their inner 
surface ; naked, with the exception of the 
inner edge. Musxle short, but face rather 
elongated. Body long covered with soft 
dusky rufous-brown fur, which is grayish at 
base. Head, neck, and beneath, of a lighter 
brown colour ; pubis hairy. Interfemoral 
membrane acuminated to tip of tail, Avhich is 
not exserted. No frontal sac, but two tuber- 
cular points from which grow stiffish hairs. 
This bat is found in great abundance in and 
about Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is the largest of all the Rhi- 
nolophinae hitherto seen in Ceylon. Other 
two are described as 2'empleionii^ Kelaart, 
y R. vouCha Templeton,) [“ Voulha is a very 
vague term for a species of bat, as it is the 
Cingbalese word applied to all bats.” — Ke- 
iaart,] which is no other than H. Speoris, — 
and H, Atratiis^ Kelaart (i2A. ater Temple 
ton), which is the supposed variety of H. 
Murinus. Besides the latter, Dr. Kelaart for- 
warded to Calcutta a specimen of what was 
presumed to be H. Vulgarts^ Hor8field,apud 
Gray, of India, — and one of indubitable H. 
Murinus, (Elliot). Mr. Blyth accordingly re- 
cognises the following as Cingbalese species of 
iiipposideroH.-^X. //. Lankadiva {velinsig- 
iiis? — 2.Ji. Vulgaris*^ — //. i^peoris v. voulha) 
— 1 H, Murinus? — 5. H, Murinus, Ysli? vei 
atrr e/ atratus.) — il/r. Blytlis Report, 

HIPPOSIDEROS LARVATUS. See Chei- 
ro]>tera. 

HIPPOSIDEROS MURINUS. See Chei- 
roptera. 

HIPPOSIDEROS NOBILIS, See Cheiro- 
ptera. 

HIPPOSIDEROS PENICILLATUS. See 
Cheiroptera. 

Hl»^PURIl^,alsoHIPPURIS. See Halo- 
ragaceae. 

Hi RAJ. Hind. Pers. Auction. 

HIRCUS -/EOaORUS. See Capreae. 

HIRDA. Mae. Terminalia chebula. 

HIUOM of Tyre, reigned B. C. 1025 to B. 
C. 902. 

HIRSE. (Jer. Millet. 

HIRUDO MEDICINALIS. See Hirudo. 

MIRUDO OFFICINALIS. See ffirhdo. 

HIRUDO SANGUISORBA. See Leeches. 


HOD All) A. 

HIRUNDO ESCULENTA. See Swallow 
Tribe, Bird-nests. Edible bird nests. 

HIRUNDO FUCIPHAGA. See SwaUow 
Tribe. 

HIRUNDO RIOCQURII, Savignt. H. 
Cahirica, Licht. ; H. rustira orientalis, Schle- 
gel), from Abyssinia, with under parts is not 
more rufous than in ordinary H Rustica, 
from which it is insufficiently (list ingiiished. 
— Mr, Blyths Report, 

HiSCHPANiiKlE MUCHl. Rus. Cantha- 
rides. 

HISPEDHARE. Eso. of Lepus hispidus 

HLnTRIX ALOPH AS. See Porcupine. 

HLSTRIX LEUCURUS. Sec Porcupine. 

HLA Tibet. Musk deer. The finest musk 
comes from Khoten. 

HLAPIT, Burmese. Pickled Tea. This 
is a tea made up with a little oil, salt and 
garlick or assafertida, and is eaten by the 
Burmese in small quantities after dinner as 
we eat cheese. They .say it promotes diges- 
tion and they cannot live in comfort without 
it. Colonel Burney mentions that the Bur- 
mese resident proceeding to Calcutta in 1830 
took a large supply of hlapit with him, as a 
necessary of life not to be had wKere he was 
going. Hlapit is partaken of on many cere- 
monial occasions, and on the conclusion of 
lawsuits, the bill of costs being always round- 
ed off with a charge for pickled tea, as our 
own Agent’s accounts arc still rounded off 
with a charge for postages.— 3 Embassy, 

p. 101 . 

HLWOT-DAU, Burm. the Cabinet and 
High Court of llie realm of Burmah, in which 
there are four Woon-gyes, or Chief Ministerfi 
assisted by a.s many Wooniioiiks. — YulesEm- 
hassy, p, 3. 

HMO. Burm. Agaric. 

HNAU. Buiim a kind of boat, of Bur- 
mab. See Boat. 

HO. A branch of the Kols, residing in 
Singhbum. They are agricultural, but change 
their localities. A Ho bridegroom l)uyH his 
bride, or rather his father buys her for him, 
the price being so many head of cattle. — La- 
thams Ethnology. 

HOA-HOUNG-TAN. Coch-Ciiin. Rose. 

HOA-U-CHOW, a small island near Pak- 
Icaklow. 

HOA-PIN-SAN and TI-A-USU, two is- 
lands which lie 80 miles north of J‘’ormosa. 
With their neighbouring rocks, this eroup 
extends about 14 miles. The extreme height 
of Hoa-pin-satn, was fotind to be 1,181 feet. 

HOARY SUN ROSE. Helianthemum 
canum. 

HOD Alp A, is a large fortified town 6t 
t'erhen, with lofty buildings, ahd is now the 
most flourishing of the Tarkish ports, tt is 
situated on the iioi th-enst side of a Sandy bay 
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HODGSON. 


HOG ISLAND. 


and sheltered by a point of land running; north 
west. Its custom dues, in 1857, realized by 
sale Hs 1,50.000. 

HODGSON, Captain, Author of journey 
to the source of the Jumna ; hot springs at 
Jumnotri, &c., in As. Res. vol. xiv. 128. On 
a new form of the hog kind in Scinde in Bl. 
As. SoC. Trans vol xiv. 423. Journey to the 
head of the Gange^in As Res. vol. xiv 60. 
Survey to the heads of the Ganges and Jum- 
n><, — Ibid. Latitudes of places in Hindoos- 
tan — Ibid, 153. Heights and positions of the 
Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Route from 
Katmandu to Chinese frontier. — Ibid, 1^832, 
vol. xiii. 513 — Dr. liuiat's Catalogue. 

HODGSON, B. H. member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, widely known for his long con- 
tinued re searches into the Natural History of 
the Eastern Himalayas, and the ethnology of 
of the races and tribes dwelling in British 
India and its bordering countries He was 
long Resident at the Court of Nepaul. 
Wiote on the specimens of sheep inhabiting 
the Himalayan region, with some brief re- 
marks on the craniological character of Ovis 
in Bl. As Trans 1841, vol. X. 320 On the 
literature and religion of the Buddhists, 
Serampore, 1841 On the Buddha literature 
of Nepaul, As. Res. vol. xvi. 409. Route 
from Katmandu to Tazedo. — Ibid, vol. xvii. 
613. On a ne^V‘ species of Buceros, — Ibid, 
vol. xviii. part 1, 178 Description of the 
Aquila Nepa'ensis.— Ibid, part 2, 13. Descrip 
tion of the Circontus Nepalen^is. — Ibid, 21 
Migration ol the Nataiores and Grallattires in 
Nepaul. — Ibid, 122. On the wild goat and wild 
sheep in Nepaul — Ibid, 127. Descripti* n 
of the Ratwa deer. — Ibid, 170. Dej'cription 
of the Buceros Homrai. — Ibid, I3y Descrip- ! 
tion of the wild dog of the Himalayas —Ibid, 
221. On the antelope of the Himalayas. — 
Gleanings in Science, vol. iii. 152. On a 
species of Felis. — Ibid, 177. On Scolopacidae, 
— Ibid, 233. On the musk deer — Ibid, 329. 
On the Cervus Jaral. — Ibid, 321. On the 
Ratwa deer.— Ibid, 371. On the Tharai goat. 
— Ibid, 371. On the Chiru. — Ibid, 387. On 
the mammalia of Nepaul. — Ibid, 442. On 
the manufacture of Nepaul paper — Bl. As. 
Trans, vol. i. 8. On the Nepaul military 
tribes. — Ibid, vol. ii. 217. On the aborigines 
of Nepaul Proper. — Ibid, vol. iii. 215. On Eu- 
ropean speculations on Buddhism.— Ibid, 382; 
ibid, 425 ; ibid, 499. Synopsis of mammals of 
the Himalayas. — Ibid, vol. v 231. On Nepaul 
ornithology. — Ibid, 358. Oo the language 
of Buddhist scriptures. — Ibid, vol. ii. 682. 
On the cuckoo of the Himalayas. — Ibid, vol. 

id. 186. On the 'I'hibetan type of matikind. 

‘ 'd, vol. xvii. 222. On the aborigines of 
Central India. — Ibid, 550, Relics of the 
Catholic Mission in Thibet. — Ibid, 225. Route 


from Katmandu to Darjeeling. — Ibid, 634* 
On the aborigines of Sauthern India. — Ibid, 
vol. xviii. 350, On the ^bor gines of North- 
eastern India, Ibid. — 451. Note on Indian 
ethnology. — Ibid, 238.— On the aborigines of 
the North-eastern Frontier. — Ibid, vol. xix. 
309, Aborigines of the south — Ibid, 461. On 
the law of legal pact ice and police of Nepaul, 
Lond. As. Trans, vol. i. 45, 258 — Dr. 
Buist's i'ataloyue. 

HODGSON HORSESHOE-BAT See 
Cheiroptera. 

HOKDKN. Dut. Hats. 

HOKI KING. See Fa Hian. 

HOGG, Sir James Weir, Bart., for many 
years M. P. for heverly, Honiton, &c. ; and 
took a prominent part in di.scussions relating 
to Indian affairs in Parliament during the 
last twenty years. He was an East India 
Director. He is the eldest son of the late 
Mr. William Hogg, of Lisburn, and after- 
wards of Belmont, in the county of An- 
trim, by the daughter of James Dickey, Esq., 
of Dunmore. in the same county, He was 
born at Stoneyford. in the above county, in 
1790, and was called to the Bar in Ireland. 
Mr. Hogg proceeded to Calcutta, where he 
practised as a barrister with much success, 
and eventually held the office of Registrar of 
the Supreme Court, then one of the most 
highly-paid offices in India, as being the 
Court which took cognizance of the adminis- 
tration to the effectH of all persons who died 
intestate or otherwise, much in the same man- 
ner as the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
In June, 1833, Mr. Hogg returned to England 
with an ample fortune, and in December, 
1834, was returned M. P. for Beverley at the 
head of the poll, as a supporter and follower 
of Sir Robert Peel, to whose policy and for- 
tunes he zealously adhered throughout He 
was re-chosen at Beverley in 1841, and re- 
presented Honiton frem 1847 down to the 
last general election when he was an un- 
successful candidate. He was first chosen 
a Director of the Court of Proprietors in 
1839, and twice served the office of Chair- 
man. At the abolition of the old Court 
of Directors he was one of the Political and 
Military Committee. Sir James Hogg was 
raised to the Baronetcy by Sir Robert Peel in 
1846, just previous to his retirement from of- 
fice. In 1822 he married Mary, second 
daughter of Samuel Swinton, Esq, of Swinton, 
Berwickshire, then in the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, by whom he has a large family. 

HOG ISLAND, lies 17 or 18 leagues off 
the coast of Sumatra, and is the most north- 
ern of a group. ^ 

HOG ISLAND, a high pyramidal island, 
lying close off the main on the coast of Canara. 
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HONG-KONG. 

HOGLA. Beng. Syn. of Typha elephantina. 
Roxh, 

HOG PLUM Excr. Syn. of Spondias man- 
gifera. — 

HOG-SKIV. See Leather. 
HOJADELATA. Sr. Tin. 
HOr.ARKHENAANTIDYSENTERlCA. 
See Holarrhena. 

HOLAKRHEXA PUBP:SCENS. See 
Bitter InUurjuo. 

HOLA^TKMMA-ADA KODIEX. Rcem- 
and TSCH. Syn of llolastemma Hheedii Spr 
HOLCUS SORGHUM. See Oraminace®. 
Holcus 

HOLCUS CERNUUS. See Holcus. 

HOL< US DURKA. Forsk. Syn. of Sorg- 
lum vulgare — Pers, 

HOLCUS DURRASATIVUS. See Ervum 
lens. 

HOLCUS LANATUS. See Holcus. 

H» >LCUS MOLLIS. See Holcus. 
HOLCUS SACCHARATUS. See Sorghum 
vulgare. 

HOLCUS SORGHUM. Linn. Syn of 
Sorghum vulgare Pers , — See Holcm*. 

HULIGAKNALO.NGIFOLIA. SceHoli- 
garna 

HOLKAR. The Holkar family, rose from 
Mulhar Uao Holkar, 1724. an officer of note 
in the Peshwa’s army, and oi»tained the Jag- 
hire in Malwa in 17«^0. The names of this 
family most familiar to history are those of 
Ahilya Hai in th« middle of the 18th Century, 
Jeswant Kao Holkar an illegitimate son, who 
(17U7) maintained predatory rule, and in 
1805 died insane. In 1811, his widow Tulai 
Bai, adopted his illegitimate child Mulhar 
Rao Holkar with whom was fought the battle 
ofMehdapur in 1818. In 1834 MartandRao 
an adopted son was dispossessed by Hari 
Holkar, the late Chief. 

HOLLYHOCK. See Khatmi. 

HOM A LOPSIS. See Hydnd®, 
HOMOPTERA. See Coccidse. 

HO. NAY. Can (’alophyllum inophyllum. 
HONEY OF RAISINS. Suer, Pers. 
The juice of the unripe grape, after it is boil- 
ed to a syrup and is formed into a solid muss 
lik^* congealed honey out of the comb. It is 
supposed to be this honey to which Ezekiel 
alludes'Ch. xxvii. V. 17. 

Hong. Cuin. a term applied to a united 
firm. 

HONG AY Can or HONGE. (Can. Pon- 
gamb* glabra ) See Honge. 

HONG KONO. A large island at the en- 
trance of the Canton river, at»out 22 miles in 
circumference, but very mountainous and ge- 
nerally barren 1 he highest peak has 2,000 
feet of elevation. It was taken as a British 
settlement in 1841, and Victoria town is on 
the north side of the island. 


HOOLY, OB HOHLI. 

HONGLANE. See Coptis teeta. 

HONIG. Ger. Dux. also HONING Dux. 
Honey. 

HONNAY, Can. Saunders Wood. 

HONORE, on the coast of Canara, a place 
of considerable trade in pepper, rice, kc. 

HOODED chameleon. Clum«leo 
cucullatus. 

HOODED PKESBYTES. See Simiadse. 

HOOGHLY. The highest high Water, 
being the highest rise of the river Hooghly 
spring tides during the freshes, or from July 
to September, fram 1806 to 1835, was 20 feet 
6 inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 15 
feet 6 inches, above the datum sill of the 
Kidderpore dock, and upon the ISth August 
1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet 3 inches 
abo' e the same datum. In the dry season the 
lowest fall of river spring tide at (’alcutta, is 
to I foot 9 inches above the datum of Kid- 
derpore (lock ; the neaps 2 feet 8 inches whilst 
the tides in the Salt Lakes only full to 7 feet 
10 inches above datum. The following is a 
table, showing the relative height of the river 
Hooghly and the salt waiter lakes. 



Dry weather 
springs. 

Dry weather 
neaps. 

a 

•o 

s ^ 

o w 

Vi p 

&*'s. 

1 *3 ^ 

1 ^ 

Rainy season 
neaps. 

River tide at 

ft. in. I 

ft. in. 

jft. in. 

ft. in. 

lowest, . . . 

1 9| 

2 8 

9 0 

10 3 

Calcutta, high- 





est 

17 aj 

0 0 

■2.1 4 

15 11 

Salt Walter 





lowest.. 

7 10 


U 0 


Lake Tides, 





highest. . . . 

ll 6 


12 0 



The greatest rise of the Hooghly at Cal- 
cutta being 23’* 4 ; average spring 17” 41. 
The greatest rise of the Salt Lakes being 12 
feet. This is on the western side of the delta; 
very different from what occurs on the eastern 
side, where the tides rise from 40 to 80 feet. 
•^Calcutta Review, 

HOOJEREE. Arab, or HUJERT. Ab. A 
term applied to one of the servile races of 
Arabia 

hooker, Dr. J. D. An officer of the 
N*»vy A botanist of the highest scientific 
character, who accompanied the southern 
expedition under Sir John Ross. Resided in 
the Himalayas, and author of Himalayan 
Journal. Joint author with Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, of “ Flora Indica.” 

HOULI SHENA. Can, Tamarindus In- 
dica. 

HOOFiOCK. See Simiadae. 

HOOLY, OR HOHLI, a Hindu festival in 
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HOOLY, 01^ HOHLI. 


HORMUZ OR ORMUZ. 


honour of Krishna, which takes place in the ' 
month phulgoon, february — march, at the • 
commencement of the spring. The amuse- 
ments on this joyous occasion consist in 
dancing, singing, and playing, in the most 
complete sense of the word (if the expression 
may be allowed) the fool. Their songs are 
kuveers, or extempore stanzas, principally in 
allusion to the charms of Krishna and \iit> 
amours with the Qopias, and are consequently 
not marked by an excess of delicacy. One of 
the dances, is the favourite tipree dance, or 
rasa-mandala, in which 20, 30, or more form 
a ring, each having a short stick in the hand, 
with which he strikes, alternately, those of the 
persons before and behind him, keeping 
time with it and his foot, the circle moves 
round, keep time to a drum and shepherd's 
pipe, of three or four sweet and plaintive 
notes. In Major Moor’s Hindu Pantheon is 
a beautiful plate on this subject, in which 
Krishna (with Radha) in the centre, is des- 
cribed as the sun, and the circle of dancers 
as the heavenly bodies moving round him. 
In the Hooly the players throw a red powder, 
sometimes mixed with powderd talc to make 
it glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and nose, or 
over the persons of those who arc the objects 
of the sport, splashing them well at the same 
time with an orange- coloured water. The 
powder is sometimes thrown from a syringe 
and sometimes put into small globules, which 
break as soon as they strike the object at 
which they are aimed. The hindu women are 
expert in throwing these Cole, Myth, Hind, 
p. 382. Major Moor remarks that the Hooli, 
among the Hindus, reminds one strongly of 
the saturnalia with the Romans ; people of low 
condition take liberties with the their superi- 
ors in a manner not admissible on other occa- 
sions. The chief fun in public is throwing the 
coloured powders above alluded to on the 
clothes of persons passing in the streets, and 
sqtiirting about the tinted waters Dignified 
personages avoid, as much as they can, ap- 
pisaring abroad while these jocularities are 
Passing* unless with the view of gaining po- 
pularity they condescend to partake in them : 
in general they confine themselves to their 
houses, and amuse themselves with their fa- 
milies. In pictures, belonging to a series 
illustrating the domestic occupations of the 
indians» the family diversions of the Hooli 
appear like those more publicly exhibited : 
scattering yellow and red powders, and 
Sqvtirting colpurd water. Sending siinpletons 
on idle errwds contribut^es also to the de- 
lights of the Hooli ; this is performed ex- 
actly similar to our ceremony of making 
April-fools on the 1st oif that month, and is 
common to all ranks of Hindus ; and mahomc- 
dans, indeed, join in this, as well as in other 


items of Hooli fun and humour. Another 
opportunity of merriment, similar to oar May- 
day gambols, is afforded to the Hindus in a 
festival in honour of Bhavani, that always 
falls on, or near, that day. The Hooli scorns 
a festival in honour more especially of 
Krishna. Hiitdoo Panthon, 

HOOPRR SWAN. See Crane. 

HOORN. Dut. Horn, 

HOPE. Dut. Hops. 

HOPEA FLORIBUNDA. THE AH. 
Burm. 

HOPFRN, Gbb. Hops. 

HOPPER, Apum, Tam. Appas. 

A term employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of wheaten dour and cocosnut milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency are 
made from the Holcus or Sorghum vulgare. 

HO It OR HOR-PA. Tibetan, kao- rsi: 
Chinese. This race call themselves Ighur. 
They seem to be Bhot. They dwell on Uie 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con- 
fines of the Turk districts of little Bokhara. 
Some of them are mahomedans, and Mr. 
Hodjison considers them to be Turks.-? Aa- 
tkanCs Ethnology, 

HORA. The l-24th part of the natural 
day, answering to a European hour. A mea- 
sure of time probably introduced into ludm 
by Europeans. — Kala Sankalita, 

HORA-BOEA. A tank, now in ruins, in 
the Bintenne district of Ceylon, Its length 
is eight or ten miles, and breadth three or four. 
The embankment is from 50 to seventy feet 
high, and its base is 200 feet broad — Tm- 
nanfe Ceylon, 

HORAN AW A. A shrill musical pipe, in 
use with the Kandians. Its tones have some 
resemblance to those of the bagpipe. Its 
mouthpiece is made from the talipot leaf, and 
its other parts of jack- wood and brass.— -birr’s 
Ceylon, 

ilORDEUM HEXASTICHON. Syn, of 
Hordeum vulgare. See Barley, 

HORDEUMVULGARE. Syn of Hordeum 
hcxustichuro. 

HOR. UiNi). Syn of Terminalia chebula 
Retz. 

HORINGI MARAM. Tam. MALEAL.also 
HORINGI TANGA MARAM. Tam. and 
Maleal. Syn of species of soap nut ti^ees, See 
Koringi maram. 

HORMUZ, OR ORMUZ, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, is an island presenting a 
rugged appearance, its north end in lat.27 ® 
5’ N., long. 56 ® 29’ E. Under the Portu- 
guese it was a place of great trade, but in 
1662, it was taken by Shah Abbas the Great, 
with the assistance of the English, and the 
trade was destroyed. The islands of Larraok 
and Hormuz are twelve miles apart, and the 
former about twenty-six miles north of Ras 
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HOT SPRINGS. 


HOT SPRINGS. 


Musftundum. Larrack is 400, and Hormuz 
700 feet kigh. From 1. arrack we have specu- 
lar iron ore as its characteristic ; and Orom 
Hormuz, rpck salt, sulphur, gypsum iron-ore, 
and pyrites. Hormuz is described as con8i'*t- 
ing of a plain of salt-rocks about 50 feet ab*»ve 
the level of the sea, out of which rise several 
white peaks which attain the altitude men- 
tioned — Chesney. page 42. — Horshurgh^ 

HORN STONE. See Quartz, 

HORU SuHAT Urtica heterophylla. 

HORRFROE. Dan, Linseed, 

IIORSBUROH, Captain J. A celebrat- 
ed hydrographer, who wrote the Past India 
Directory, and in his honor a light-house 
was erected on Pulo Aor near Pedra Branca. 
His sailing directions are reckoned indis 
pensable in navigation . — Dr Buist*s Cata^ 
logue. 

HORSE-CASSIA. Cathartocarpus Java- 
nicus. 

HORSE CHESNUT. jEscuIus hippo- 
castanum. 

HORSE GRAM. Eng Syn of Dolichos 
unif lorus . — Lam. 

HORSE. HIDE See Leather. 

HORSERADISH TREE. Moringa ptery- 
gosperma. G^rt. Syn of Hyperanthera 
moringa. 

HORsFIELDIA ODORATA. Willd. 
Syn of Pyrrhosia Horsfieldii — Blame, 

HORTENSIA. See Hydrangea. 

HORTON PLAIN, a few miles from Na- 
wera Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest table land 
in that island. The pitcher plant, Nepenthis 
distillatoria, grows in great luxuriance on it, 

HOT SPRINGS. Many occur in Ladak. 
but the best known are those of Nubra, Puga, 
and « hushul, the two first h^ve clear water, 
and a temperature of 167 ® with beds of soda, 
below the springs. Those at Puga, occur in 
the bed of a rivulet, where they bubble out, at 
temperatures from 80 ® to 140 ® . The hot- 
test contain chloride of soda, and sulphur- 
retted hydrogen in solution and those of low 
temperature chloride, and borate of soda. 
The hot spring of Chushul has a temperature 
of 96 ® without taste or smell, but is said to 
have medicinal properties. A hot spring occurs 
at Behitsil in the Basua valley in Little Tibet, 
from which a deposit of sulphur occurs. Two 
hot springs, sulphureous and chalybeate also 
occur near the village of Duchin, in Li 'tie 
Tibet. The temperature of one, visited by 
Mr. Vigne was 154® Fahr. One occurs 
twelve miles east of Rajawur, the temperature 
about 140 ® . It is sulphureous, and deposits 
sulpbur in its course. 

The following means of temperatur of the 
hot springs at Peer Mungul, or Munga, or 
Mungear, were taken by Major Baker and 
Lt. Maclagan. 


4th Sept. 1844. 11 30 A. M. Temp, of water 
119® ,F Temp, of air. 89® 25 P, 

4th S»-pt. 1844. 4.45 P M. Temp of water, 
118 25 F Tern, of air, 86. 

4th Sept. 1844. 9*5 P. M. Temp, of water. 

117’ F. Temp, of air, 86. 

5th Sept. 1844. 5.45 A. M. Temp, of water, 
119* F. Temp of air, 78. 

5th Sept 1844. 9.5 A. M, Temp, of water, 
119* F. Temp, of air, 83 

Temperature of 2d Sprivg, 

4th Sept. 1844. 11*45 A. M. Temp, of water, 
127*5 Temp, of air, 91 F. 

4th Sept. 1844. 4*55 P M Temp, of water, 
126*25 F. Temp of air, 86*5 
4th Sept. 1844 9*25 P. M Temp, of water, 
126 05 F. Temp, of air, 80* 

5th Sept. 1844 5 50 A. M .Temp, of water, 
128*25 F. Temp, of air, 78* 

5th Sept. 1814 9*15 A. M. Temp, of water, 
128* F. Temp of air 83* 

2® 25* hotter than the hottest spring of 
Switzerland. 

Temperature of 3rd and principal spring 
which is the saint’s shrine, and which feeds 
the alligator ponds. 

14 Sept. 1844, 5 30 P. M. Temp, of water, 
99. F. Temp, of air, 58*5. F. 

The water of these springs, where it first 
issues, has a slightly sulphureous smell and 
taste, but after a short exposure to the air, 
become perfectly sweet and pure ; it leaves a 
slightly blackish deposit on ihe pebbles. The 
rocks in the vicinity are found in ridges in 
nearly concentric curves. The strata appear 
to dip from the centre of the course at an 
angle varying from 50® to 80®. They con- 
sist of an upper cap of coarse limestone over- 
laying coarse soft sandstone, below which 
the strata is hidden by debris. The rocks 
abound with exuviae of zoophites, echini and 
pectines, a few casts of small spiral and 
bivalve shells are met with, but in no abund- 
ance, till nearing the Hub or Pub river be- 
yond the basin formed by the curved ridges, 
smnll fossil crabs and other fossils similar to 
the Kurrachee bed from all the other form- 
ations in Scinde. There are a few other 
springs in the neighbourhood of these hot 
springs, but they are cold and chiefiy salt. 
The other hot springs of Scinde are the 
Lukkee and Gazee Peer springs ; of the 
latter, Lt. Maclagan gave the following ac- 
count : ** There is a hot spring on a consi- 
derably elevated plateau upon the hill called 
Bhil, above Gazee Peer, a saint's shrine, a 
few miles west of Shc^h Hussun, on the Me- 
unchar Lake. Temperature of the spring 
not obseved. But he c6uld not hold his^nd 
in it for any length of time. The water fills 
' a small reservoir under a clump of trees. 
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then escapes in a narrow stream which flows 
alon^? to the edge of the plateau, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white cascade.** He 
was unable to visit it. as he had intended do- 
ing, but. of the sulphur springs near the 
village of Lukkee. visited, the following is a 
memorandum of their temperature. Like the 
springs at Mung’»l Peer, they are three in 
number, but are much more highly iiiipreg- 
nanted with sulphur, though their temperature 
is not so great. 

Temperature of sulphur springs near Luk- 
kee pass, lower 8cinde. 
let Spring at 12 A. M. Temperature of water 
102 ® Farh. of air in shade 82 ® Farh. 
2nd Spring at 12-12 A. .M. Temperature of 
water 10.3 ® ** Farh. in sun 80- Farh. 

Srd spring at 2 P M Temperature of water 
106 ® ** Farh. in shade 68 Farh. 

Water boiled at third spring by Thermometer, 
at 212® 76* and. at Kurrachee by same 
Thermometer at 214 ^ — Difference* I ® 25.* 
Nos. 1 and 2 might almost be called one 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock. No. 3, being some little dis- 
tance from them at the foot of left hand, and 
largest cleft, but the waters of all unite and 
flow through the lower range or rather ridge 
of rocks, and are then lost in the sandy bed 
of what must, during the rains, be a moun- 
tain torrent, the water collected in the pools, 
had an azure hue : there is a great deal of 
sediment contained in it on first issuing from 
the rocks, which is deposited, as it flows 
along the mark^ins of the stream and on the 
stones at its bottom m red, yellow and white, 
and all three combined gave a crustlike con- 
gealed froth, but he did not know what it 
contains. On adding a little nitrate of 
silver to about a wine glass full of the water, 
a considerable* flaky white deposit fell im- 
mediately to the bottom, which shortly after 
acquired a violet hue, and on exposure to 
the 6un*s rays became almost black ; on add- 
ing a few crystals of barytes to another glass- 
full, the water in which was perfectly clear, 
it at once became like milk and water, but 
shortly after it settled, a consid^^rable white 
deposit falling to the bottom of the glass On 
adding a little potass to another glass of 
water, a few minute bubbles of air or gas 
escaped from the crystal, but eventually the 
water became slightly turbid and on clearing 
a slight white deposit, was observed on the 
bottom of the glass. The high range of 
rocks in their vicinity are a kind of soft lime- 
stone, at least the parts exposed to the weath- 
er are soft and white, almost like chalk, 
but with small crystals of sulphur in it. The 
lower range or rather ridge is coarse sand- 
stone, capped with lime ; the strata in some 
parts is almost perpendicular, and ^in 


others curved. There is seen from top, a 
jumble of hills of all sizes, shapes and 
colours ; the lower ones, apparently full of 
beds of gypsum, the continuation of them, 
beyond the Lukkee pass, was full of that 
substance. Nasseer Khan attempted to work 
the sulphur here but found it a losing 
speculation owing to his not having des- 
cended ' deep enough through the blue 
marl at the base of the ridge. — Beg. As Soc. 
Jour. No. CX.CIl^ August 1848. Hot springs 
about 150 in number occur near Wujerabaee, 
in the Bhewnday Talooka of the Tanna Col- 
lectorate. 'Jhe Bombay district, in which 
they occur, borders upon the river Tansa, in 
the Duganel Tarf, of the Bhewndy Talook, 
and is seemingly confined to the villages of 
Akulkolee, (iuneshpuri, Gorad and Nimbu- 
wul ee, in a tract about 3 miles long and a 
mile broad. The Argurd Koond spring, which 
is the hottest, has a temperature of 30*60. 
Hot springs occur in Ceylon ^t Badulla, 
Kitool near Bintenne, near Yavioo o, in the 
Veddah country and a fourth at Kanneah near 
Trincomallee. 'J he water of the hot springs of 
Kannea near Nellavelli 7 miles beyond Trin- 
comallee in ('ey Ion, have a temperature of 
from 100 to U 2 ® . Their waters are considered 
efficacious in cutaneous ailments and rheuma- 
tism. A fifth is Haul to exist near the Patipal 
Aar, S of Batticoloa. The water in each is 
sufficiently pure to be used by the natives for 
domestic purposes. — Te^menis Ceylon. 

HOUMLON. Fr Hops. 

HOIISE-SIIOK BAT. .<ee Cheiroptera. 

HOUT KASSIE. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

HOVI. Dut. Hay. 

UOVVA. Arab Pees, and Hind. Syn. 
of Atmospheric air. AB-o-HOWA. Pe&s. 
Climate. HOWA. Ab. Kve. 

HOYA (^ARNOSA Wax plant. 

HOYA PLANIFLORA. Wall. Syn. of 
Tylophora a-thmatica.— IF ond A, 

HOYA KEVOLUTA. Wight. Syn. of 
Hoya pendula — W. and A. 

HOYA V1RIDIFH)RA. See Vegeta- 
bles of ^outhe^n India. 

HOY SHUN. Chin. Biche de mar. 

HSAI THAN-BAYaH. Bubm Gloxi- 

um bifarium. 

HSEIK'KYEE. Burh. Sapindus rubi- 
ginosus. 

HT' E. Bueh. Thi- is the umbrella, or 
canopy of gilt iron filagree, which crowns 
every pagoda in Burmah. Now ardays, gener- 
ally. a bottle is put on the Htee, and a simi* 
lar practice is said to be pursued in Ceylon, 
originating ^s it is surmised from the know- 
ledge that glass is a non-conductor. — Yule*s 
Embassy. 

HUBB-UL MUSK. Abab. Musk okro. 
Abelmoschus moschatus. 



HUNQRUNG. 


HUTSEAOU. 


HUBER. Hind. Juniperus communis. 

HUB-UL*BAN. Ab. Seeds of Moringa 
pterygosperma. 

HUB-UL-OHAR. Ar. Lauras nobilia. 

HUB-UL-NIL. /^BAB. Pharbitis ceerulea. 

HUB*UL*^()UD aN. Ab. Cassia absus. 

HUB-UL-SUKFUKGUL Abab. Quince 
seed. 

HUCKABACK. See Canvass. 

HUDDI. Guz. Hind. Bcnes. 

HUUEL, Baron Charles Author of visit 
to the HimaLiya mounts* ins, and the valley 
of Cashmere, see Lond Geo. Trans. 1836. 
vol. VI. p It 2, 343. — Travels in Cashmere 
and tiie Punja'^ see critical notices of in 
Cal. Rev. 1845, vol. iii. 14. — Z>r,. Buist*s 
(Jaiahtgue, 

HCGUIN. See Camelus dromedarius. 

HUID N. Dtrx Hides. 

HUIER. Beno. Coccu.us villosus. 

HUILE. Fr. Oil. 

HUILK DE GIKOFLE, Fr Clove oil. 

HUILE DE OLIVES. Fr. OLve oil. 

HUILE DE P.aLME, Fr. also HUILE 
DE SENEGAL. Fr. Palm oil. 

HUITRE. Fr. Oyst r. 

HULAKI. A mountainous district near 
Shiraz, with fine vineyards from which the , 
choicest wine is prepared, both white and I 
red. This wine has much body ; resembles 
the Cape wines, and is suitable for expoita* 
tion. — Vigne, 

HULDAH. Duk. Myrobalan. Terminalia 
chebu'a. Hetz. 

HULDA. Mar. Syn. of Chloroxylon Swie- 
tenia 

HULDl. Bkko. Duk. Hind. Curcuma 
longa 

HULDLALGUSLLUTA. Duk. Cuscu- 
ta reflexa 

HULIM. Beng. also Chunser. Guz 
Hind. Cress 

HULHUL. Hind and Cashm. Syn. of 
Cleome viscosa. 

HULLUD HULDl, also DAUU HUL- 
LUD, Mar. (an inferior kind,) Turmeric. 

HULL. UN DA. Hind. Syn. of Phaseo- 
lus rostratus.— 

HULSI. Rkno. Ogeceras majus. 

HUM. Mar, Syn. of Guatteria ccrasoi- 
des. 

HUMATU. Malbal. Syn. of Datura al- 
ba. — Rumph, 

HUMBETHER. Guz Hind. Myrobalan. 

HUMMATU. Mal. Thorn apple. 

HUMULUS LUPULUS. Lat. Hops. 

HU \Dl. Hind. A Hill of exchange. 

HU.nGRUNG. a district adjoinii^g Ladak 
belong-ng to the Haja of Hisalun, its villages 
lying from 9,500 to 12,000 feet above the ; 
sea. j 


HUNIA-KUDDU. Duk. Syn. of Lage- 

Da»ia vulgaris. Ser. 

HUNK A HA. Sans. Capparis horrrida. 
HUN AM AN, See Simiadse.^ 

HUNK AT A JULL Beno. Phjdlanthu^ 
vitis.— Idcea. 

HUNNI. Hind. Qu^tcus annulata. 
HUNNU Cyno. Quick lime. 
HUNsRAJ, Hind Syn. of Adiantum 
capillu.s Veneris. See Ferns. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, FELIX JUBA- 
TA. See Febdte. 

HUNUMAN. Singh. Syn of Presbytes 
priamus. 

HUNZA-NAGEH, are two adjoining towns 
and inedude a small tract of country on the 
upper course of a large feeder of the tiilgit 
river, having an area of 1672, square miles. 
HUN-ZIIj. Arab. Pees. Colocynth. 

HU It A. .Mar. Symplocos racemosa. 

HUH A CHhPITANS See Oil. 
HURAKaH. Can. Paspalum frumenta- 
ceum. 

H UR ALT. C4N. Dolichos biflorus. 
HURBAREH Duk Cicer areidnum. 
HURDA. Mar. also HAH HA R a, also 
HURRA. Mar. Gond. Hind. Terminalia 
chehul. Myrobalan. 

HUKDA OR HURRA Gond and Hind 
of Terumalia Chehula. 

HURDI-MURDI. Pers. in I’ersia em- 
ployed to designate all the trifling but no* 
cesaary arti. les which travellers fling in small 
bags, and carry across the saddlen oa jour- 
ney, in Offer to have them at h md. 

HURHURIGA Hind. l leome v scosa. 
HUHMAL. — Harmala ruta. 

HUKN Beno. Duk. Sap.ium Ind’cum. 
HURhEF. Arab. Beno. Guz. Hind, 
Cress Seed. 

HURFARORI. Hind, also CHELMERI. 
Hind Cic^ a disticha 
HUUHUKYA. Hind. Syn. of Polanisia 
icosand»a, — W. and A. 

H U RI. — ? Casuarina muricata. 

HU RIDA, ItENG. Syn of Curcuma longa. 
HURPOROKL Duk. Phyllanthus longi- 
folius. 

HURllEA KUDDU. Hind. Calabash. 
HUKRIALI. Duk. Cynodon dactylon. Sec 
Graminaecae. 

HUKKIASHUK CHINA. Beno. Smilax 
lancese folia. 

HURRUK Tel. Cyno. Tallow. 

HURRUM PILLU TAM.Cynodon dactylon. 
HURSING. Can. also HURSINGAR. 
Hind Nyctunthes arbor tristis. 

HURTAL. Hind. Arsenic. 

HUitULI. Can. Dolichos uniflorus. 
HUTE Ger. Hats. 

HUTSEAOU, Singh. Black Pepper, 
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HUTTIAN KE GOND. Hind. Gum of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. I 

HUZURESH. Name of the translation 
of the Zendavesta into Pehlvi (a mixture of 
Semitic and Iranian), made in the time of the 
Sassanidee. — Bunsen, 

HVEDE Dan. Wheat. 

HWaN THSANO. a Chinese traveller 
into Tibet, of the seventh century. 

HWANG HAE or the Yellow Sea, on the 
east coast of China, is bounded on the west 
by the deep bight of the coa^t comprehended 
between the Yang4sze keang and the Shan- 
tung promontory, and on the east by the coast 
of Corea It is mostly muddy and of a yellow 
colour near the land. — Horsh. 

HWANG- HO or Yellow River, on the 
cast coast of China, is little inferior to the 
Yang- tssse -keang river in magnitude. Its en- 
trance is in about lat. 84 ° 2’ N., long 119 ° 
/)l E , but is little known to Europeans. — 
Horsh. 

HWANG - PI. Chin, f 'ookia punctata ? 

HWAN THSANG. A Chinese pilgrim into 
Afghanistan and India. 

HYACINTHINA. See Ledebauria. 

HYACIN 1 H.Jargoon. See Zircon. Garnet. 

HVJ3NAPICTA SeeCanis. 

HYA HYA.— ? Cow tree. 

HYDERABAD IN THE DEKHAN. The 
present dynasty, the Asof-Jahi, was p* seeded 
by the Qutub Snahi dynasty of Gob^oml^h 
the following remarks on which are extract- 
ed from tl>e Hudikut-ool-Alum, a work com- 
piled by Meer Alum, minister to the Nizam 
Sikunder Jah, Ob 182s, grandfather of the 
present ruler. Sultan Kuli, the founder of the 
dynas^, was descended from the chiefs of 
the l^rakonilu tribe of Konds, and ap- 
pears to have been born near Diarbikr. The 
tribe to which he belonged having been sub- 
dued by Mir Hussain and subjected to the 
Akunelu tribe of which that chief was head. 
— Sultan Kuli, to save his life fled from. 
Diarbikr in company with his uncle, and after 
many difflenities and dangers, found his way 
to Beder, at which place Sultan Mahomed 
Luskarri Bahmani then held hia court. Fe- 
rishta, in his history of tho Bahmani dynas- 
ty states that Sultan Kuli, in the first inst- 
ance, obtained employment at the Bahmany 
court as one of the Turky Ghuiams in per- 
sonal attendance upon the king, but this ap- 
pears to be denied by the author of Tow^rikh- 
i-Qu’ub Shahi, who asserts that Sultan 
Kuli was from the first employed in a situa- 
tion befitting hU rank and family and from 
his talents and courage early rose to the com- 
mand of the Beder armies, and the govern- 
ment Q,f the province of TelingAna. On the 
decadency of the Bahmani dynasty, durinf the 
latter part of the reign of Mahomed II. ^en 


the government had been virtually usurped 
by the minister Kasim Burid, Sultan Ktili 
seize ‘ the province of Telingana and the title 
of Qutub Shah, this latter event occurred in 
A. D 620 or tberea bouts. The Qutub Shabi 
dynasty whieh existed in Tehngana under 
this name for a period of nearly 200 years 
was thus, founded in 1512 or 1520 by Mul- 
tan Kuli, a Turki offleier in the service of 
tiie Bahmani Kings of Gulnurga and Beder 
The following are the names c f the Kings of 
this houf<e who reii^ned between the period 
of its establishment and the siege and cap- 
ture of G Icondah by AurungzebeinA,D.1687 

SulUn Kuli Qptiib cijhah 1512-1548 

Jumshid Qutub Shan 1543 

Sheik Sultan Kuli 1550 

I’^ranam Kntub Shah 1557 

Abdul MuzufFer Sultan ) -eon 

Mahomed Kud Qutub Shah., j . 

Sultan Mohomed Qutub Shah . 1611-1626 

Buried in the I 

large Tomb. ( 1626-1673 


47 years 

Abdul Hossain Qutub Shah . . 1673 1688, 
commonly known by the name of Thannab 
Shah. Another account describes the found- 
er of this dynasty, Sultan Kuli as the son 
of Omeer Koolie, a Toorkman chief, who 
claimed to be a lineal descent^nd of the 
prophet Noah, through his son Japhet. 
He was born in the town of Hamodur, when 
a youth accompanied his paternal uncle 
to India.and reached the town of Beder, 
then the seat of Government of the Bah- 
m ni Kings, about the close of the reign of 
Sultan Mahomed Shah Lushkerri Bahmany 
WHS afterwaids dignified with the title of 
Qutb-ul-.Vlulk i. e. “ the Polar star of the 
staie’^ to it was atf ached as a Jaghir the 
town of Golcondah and the surrounding vil- 
lages, be was afterwards promoted to the 
command of all the troops m that vicinity — 
On the decadence of the B^hmapi power, 
Kuli Shah threw off its control in 1512, 
though according to some historians he did 
not assume the title of an independent so- 
vereign for some years subsequently, probab- 
ly about 1520. The scat of government was 
established at Golcondah formerly known by 
the Hindu name. The limits of the territory 
contained within his dominions are discribed 
by the author or Hindikut-ool-alum, as ex- 
tending from Chandah in the north to the 
Carnatic, and from the sea ehore of Orissa, 
ViZigapaiam and MasuUpatam to Beder and 
the Bijapoor territories on the west. The 
author declares his intention not to conceal 
the fact that Sultan Kuli (seemg that Sul- 
tan Mahomad Shah Lushkarri was much 
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attached to hW' elhVea) enteHd I 

thei' band ahtf waV to the clikrge j 

of* distrifeutitig thV p^y, &?c,, to the Metal. 
Sultkri K>iB mufdered by^ a Turki^’ 

slave at Golcondah at tlib' inst%ai;ion' pf* j 
his son J^itpshid; A. D.\ ! 

950 Sttliktf fiJtdr murdered in tlie'M us- ! 

jid situated iHMd^ thfe towt, he was iii the j 
afet^ of ditbrtihg tHk makOnS t6 break' open' a | 
do6r to aVbid tKfeMsk' of assasihation, >vticn ; 
the man employed by His'soh stabbed hini. | 
He died at the age of 90 years, and was | 
succeeded by his son Yar Kuli Jumshidi 
Khan, who had murdered his elder brother , 
Mallek Qutb-ud-din during their father’s | 
existence. Kasim Burid besieged Golcon- i 
dah udth a large force, iri aid of Ibrahim I 
Qutb Shah, in \Vhich ho failed, Ibrahim fled | 
to B^anuggur 1550-957, to Ram Raj, and ! 
Jhumshid died of a cancer in 1550-957, guil- 
ty of great crimes — among others the assassi- 
nation of his father and brother and the death j 
of maify individuals ordered for execution in ! 
moments of passioh and pain : he is said to 
have lost the tip of his nose and a great part 
of his cheek by a sabre cut in battle — ttis ^ 
related by some of his father. Succeeded by 
his son Sviltan Kuli, a boy of 10 years of 
age, who reigned for a period of 7 years. Tiie 
weakness of the government, and the con- 
tentions existing between the rqigning so- 
vereign, and his uncle, Dowlut Kuli, whose 
cause had been espoused by J agdeo Rao, 
Rajuh of Warungul, induced Ibrahim* to leave 
the Bijanuggur Court for Golcondah, which 
he' reached a^d succeeded in establishing hini- 
sclf in 1557, died in the year 1580-988, and 
lies buried in tondb No. 3, the two last figures, 
of the abbvfe d^te only, visible, succeeded 
by his sbh Sultan Mahomed Kuli Qutb 
Shah. Iti 1590, in consequence of t|ie crowd- 
ed state of the city, numbers died, ahcl the 
seat of government was rembved to the bapks 
of the Mussa. The Shah was much a.ttoch‘ 
ed to a woman named Bhagmuttee, to whbni 
hehkd given 1 ,000 horse called the city Bhag^ 
nugghr and afterwards changed it to Hydera- 
bad, it remained without walls titl Mubarfz 
Khan, Subadar of the Dekkan, coipmenced 
them'— ^he had not finished one third, when he 
died;' aftert^rds finished l^y Aspf Sultan 
Mahomed Kuli, buUt the^Ch^r Hipar, the 
Mecca Ik^sjid died in 16,1 1-1020| toph^ 
bears thts^ date* ; succeeded hy his nephew 
Sultan itfahbiiibd" QutV Shah, who died in 
16^6-1635, his totAb hears this date,hetween it 
and ^hat of Sultsiti Ahdulta, is a tomb 
ed to his. >vif(9 Hyat Begum, wh^o di^' in 
1660-1677. Thif'Musjid in its imihediafe vt 
ciniiy ‘ waa ‘ ete6tbd ' by the Princess, Sultap j 
Abdulla died in 1673-1083; succeeded by 
his son-ih-laW Abdul Hoossein commonly 
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called; Tliahnah Shah, with tlii^ ihdivldp^ 
the dynasty closed — Auruftgzebe attacked 
Golcondah, took the king prisoner in 1687- 
1099. He carried him to Ahmednugger where 
he died. . , ^ 

HYDN'oCAUPDs rNEBRl AT^S^ See Ela- 
courtiace/i. Oil. 

HYDN-OCX'li’PUS VKN^1^N AVA'. See Fla- 
coiirtiacea'. i j 

rtYDUX.N'GEA, also HYDUANOEaDS. 
See Hj'drangeacea;. Climber^ 
HYDllAllOlRl BlCFfOLORIDUM. Eat. 
Corrosive sublimate. 

HYDRARGYRUM. Lat. Mercury. 
HYDRATE DE SOUDE. Fu. Soda, 
HYDliID.iE. , See Columbidre. 
HYDROCHARADS. See Hydrocharid- 
aceje. . 

HYDROCHAUIS MOliSUS RAN..E. See 
Hydrocharidacem. 

HYDROCHLORATE OF AMMONIA. 
See Ammonia. 

H Y DHOCOTlLh: R O T U N D I F 0 LI A. 
Wall. Syn. of Hydrocotile asiatica.— 
HYDROCYANIC ACID. Prussic acid. 
HYDROPHIS. Sec Hydridae. 
HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA. See 
Sand Binding plants. 

HYDROPHYLvS. See Hydrophyllacem. 
HYDROS. See Hydridm. 

HYEE-BIN. Bunk’. Rhamniis jujuba. 
HYETE. Sw. Wheat. 

HYLOBATE8 AGILI8. Sbq SiiAiad®. 
HYLO BATES HOOLOCK. The Hoo- 
lock — See Hylobates. Simiadib, 
HYLOBATES LAR, While-hattded Gib- 
bon from Malacca. The contrast which this 
animal offers with H! Hoolock, is very* re- 
markable. The body is proportionally much 
shorter ; and it quite incapable of walk- 
ing in' the erect attitude cornmbhly al&stimed 
by H. Hoolock, always creeping forwaVd 
when' on the ground in a crouchiilg phsitibh. 

, hylobates LAH. Syn of Hbbib kr. 
See Simiadae. 

HYLOBATO^ SYNDACTYET/8. Sii. 

Hylobateg*a^ji4. 

HYMEWOpICTytiSr. 

I^Kn 2BA'' COUEtfARlL. 
alpinese 

itViiifNEfA VE^tfcbslAt Sie ' Gum 

s^- 

of Cibchona excMsa. - c 

J ,HY08CIAMUS MARlfB^tlS.' Bvvlk. 
Bjrn. of Fea^m)mirex...rjfioar^. 
'hYOSCYAMI^ NIGER. Lax. rirotane 

gee Henbay^s,9e4., _ ; 

; HYPERANTHERA MOKJjmAvROXH,' 
Syh. of Moringa pterygospsrtiaa* Qsert/ 8ee 
Oil. 





ICSHWA’CU. 


ILAVANGA. 


HTPHiENE CORIACEA. Thit is the 
Doom palm of Upper Egypt, and is common 
at Mooltan. 

HYPH^NE THEBAICA. Ginger bread 
palm tree. 

HYPHASIS. See Gharea.— /nrf. in the 
I6th Cent 

HYPERICINE^. See Guttifer®. 

HYPERICACE-/E. Sec Hypericum. 

HYPERICUM BACCIFERUM. See Dyes. 
Gamboge. 

HYPOCARPOGEA. See Ground nuts. 


HYPOQ.dBA. See Arachis, 

HYPOLITE DE8IDERI, an Indian tra- 
veller. He set out from Goa, on the 27th 
November 1713, and reached Lahore in Oc- 
tober the following year. 

HYPSIRHINA. SeeHydrid®. 

HY8SOPB. Fe. Hyssopus officinalis. 

HYSTRIX. See Hystrieid®. 

HYUN-DES, amongst the hindus of the 
Cis Himalayas Hima-des, means Snow cotmt- 
ry, Sansc. Hima-des. 


X. 


lAYAPALA. Can. Croton Seed. 

IBEX. Kyl. Kashk. Skin Tib. 

IBN BATUTA, started in the year of the 
Hijira 725, A, D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three but some say 28, and for thirty 
years continued with unwearied diligence 
travelling about in different countries. His 
name and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Ab- 
dallah Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al 
Taudij. He gives a historical retrospect ex- 
tending from the first conquest of Delhi by 
the Mahomedans under Kutb -ud - deen 
Aibek in 1188 to the accession of the then 
reigning sovereign Sultan Mahomed, son of 
ToghS.lAq, 1325. He quitted Delhi, in the year 
of the Higira, 743 (A. D. 1342) as one of the 
ambassadors to China, passing through Dow- 
liitabad, Goa, Honore to Calicut, where the 
Chinese Junks awaited the embassy. But 
after his embarkation, he was shipwrecked 
and then determining to resume his wander- 
ings set sail for Honore (Honavar) visiting 
the Maldives (Zabiyah ul Mohli) in his route 
also Ceylon. On his way to India, He 
visited Shiraz and landed in Ceylon in 1347, 
Thence he visited Sumatra — Ind. in I5th 
Cent 

IBN HAUKL. An Arabian traveller 
who visited India, a short time after Ma- 
sudi.— /nrf. in I5th Cent 

IBRAHIM, founder of the Roushenai sect 
of Mahomedans, died at Cairo 1529. 

ICELAND SPAR. See Calcareous spar. 

ICHNEUMON. See Herpestes ichneu- 
mon. 

ICHNEUMON PHARAONIS. Herpes- 
tea ichneumon. 

I-CHOW OE AI-CHOW. Two islands in 
he Canton River in lat. 22 ^ 2), N. and long. 
113® 64* E. Horsf. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. See Isinglass. , 

ICICA ALTI8SIMA. See Cedar: 

ICICA DECANDRA. See Idea. 

ICICA ICECARIBA, See I^^ica. 

ICSHWA’CU. The first king in the solar 
linti who rdgne d at tka oommencement of the 


Treatu yug. He was the son of the 7th 
Menu, or patriarch, the offspring of the sun. 
His posterity was called in consequence, the 
dynasty of the solar princes, in the same man- 
ner as Buddha was reputed the head of the 
lunar line. Modern commentators bring the 
time of his accession down to the year 1320 
before Christ. — Warrens Kala Sankalita, 

IDA CHETTU.Tel. For. of Citrus auran- 
tium. — Linn. 

ID US ZOHA. Arab. Syn. of Baqrid. 

IGIUJSHKI. Rus. Toys. 

IGUANA. See Guana. 

UADI GADDA. Tel. or IJEDI G ADDA. 
Tel. The Stemonia of Lour, also Roxburghia 
gloriosoides. — Roxh. 

IJO OR EJU. Jav. or SIJI. Malay. 
Arenga saccharifera. Gomuto. 

IJUL. Benq. Syn. of Barringtonia acutan- 
gula. 

IK AN DORI. A small dark coloured 
fish, of about a pound weight. Great cau- 
tion is necessary in handling it, because it is 
armed with poisonous spikes under the pecto- 
ral and dorsal fins, the wounds from which are 
extremely painful. It is not much esteemed. 
— Mr, Earl,p, 195. 

IKH. Sans. Sugar Cane. 

IXL-BIR. Datisca cannabina. 

IKRA. Rus. Caviare. 

ILA OR ILITA mentioned in the Vedas as 
a goddess, may possibly be the same as the 
Babylonian goddess Hi or Bilat Hi, queen of 
gods. 

ILACHI. Beng. Dtjk. Hind. Syn of Elet- 
taria cardamomum, Maton, Syn. of Amomum 
cardamomum. See Cardamoms. 

ILA-KURA. Tel. Salsola indica.—WiRd. 

ILLINDU, Tel. also PEDDA ILLINDU. 
Tel. Diospyros chlo^oxylon. — Roxd. 

ILAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Ceylon. It is said to signify gold, but gold in 
Tamil is Ponnu. 

ILAYARS, Singhalese from Ham, Ceylon, 
a caste in Travancore, evidently immigrants 
from Ceylon. 

ILAVANGA. Malral. Cassia lignea* 
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IMAGES. 


INDAVARA. 


ILETADI MARAVARA. Maleil Syn. 
of Scindapsus pertuaus. — Schott. 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM, See Evergreen*. 

ILEX BALKARICA. See Ilex. 

ILEX VOMITORIA, See Ilex. 

ILL Maleal. Syn. of Bambnsa spinosa 

ILIPI. Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

ILIYAT. The Iliyat* »*re of the sunni sect 
and herdsmen, but are of Turk, Arab or Kurd 
descent. 

ILLANUN. See Lanun. 

ILLECEBRUM LANATUM. Linn. 
Syn. of .dSrua lanata. 

ILLECEB RUM VERTICILLATUM. 
Bubm. Rheedb Syn. of Purtulaca quadri- 
fida. — Roxb, Linn. 

ILLEPI YENNAI. Tam. Oil of Bassia 
longifolia. 

ILLICIUM FLORIDANUM. Seelllicuim. 

ILLICIUM PARVIFLORUM. See Illici- 
um. 

ILLIGEREuE. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLU KATTE. Tkl. also NALLATIGE 
Tel. Ichnocarpus frutescens R Brown, the 
Echites frutescens of Roxh. 

ILUMBILLI MARAM. Tam. Ferriola 
buxifolia, 

ILUPI MARAM. Tim. Syn. of Bassia lon- 
gifolia. 

ILUPU. Hind. Bassia longifolia. 

IMAGES, Those worshipped by the Hin- 
dus are made of various materials, gold 
and silver, metals of inferior value, crystal, 
stone, wood, clay, dough, and compositions of 
differentkinds. Some are of small size, and ap- 
propriated as household gods ; others are pro- 
gressively larger, and used for temple wor- 
ship, and others again are of colossal size, 
seventy, eighty, and more feet in height. A 
linga at Benares requires six men to encir- 
cle it. The clay and composition images 
made in the vicinity of Calcutta for the an- 
nual festivals (some of which have a very 
splendid appearance and are of large dimen- 
sions), after the ceremonies are over are cast 
into the river. The modem manufacturers 
of the deities are artisans in gold, silver, and 
other metals, stone-cutters and potters. Some 
of the modern casts are handsome, but the 
modem sculptures are commonly contempts 
ble. Some of the ancient hindu sculptures 
are magnificent ; and in minute ornamental 
and floral decorations, almost unrivalled. In 
Burmah the images of Godamah Buddah are 
made of wood, marble and the precious metals. 
In Siam, Japan, Ac., images are made of the 
ornaments, precious metals, &c., collected 
' from the ashes of the funeral pile of a de« 
ceased person; and others again from the 
pulverized fragments of the bones kneaded 
with water into a paste, baked, and after- 
wards gilded.-— Cb/ifm. Myth. Hind, page 383. 


Images of snakes are common. The idea of 
their medicinal virtues is very old in India : 
a Hindu attacked by fever or other diseases, 
makes a serpent of brass or clay, and per- 
forms certain cermonies to its honour, in 
furtherance of his recovery. Such ceremo- 
nies are paticularly efficacious when the 
moon is in the nakshatra (mansion, sign, or 
asterism,) called Sarpa, or the Serpent ; called 
also Ashlesha. Dhanwantara, is the Escula- 
pius of the Hindus, but has not an attendant 
serpent like his brother of Greece; the health 
bestowing Dhanwantara arose from the sea 
when churned for the beverage of immortali- 
ty. He is generally represented as a venera- 
ble man with a book in his hand. — il/oor, 
page *342. See Hindus 

IMAM. Arad, Literally a priest or 
leader of the prayers in a mosque : but 
now adopted as a royal or dignatory title by 
several Arab and African sovereigns. The 
successors of Mahomed, continued to exer- 
cise their religious functions in proof that 
they enjoyed spiritual as well as temporal 
power, and took the title of Khalif ; but va- 
rious Arabian princes who dared not aspire 
to the title of Khalif, took that of Imam, to 
which they frequently added that of Amir 
ul-Mominin, or prince of the faithful, and, 
like the Khalifs, observed the precaution of 
changing their name when they ascended the 
throne. The custom seemed to typify that 
their whole nature underwent a change, on 
being invested with an office, to which a cer- 
ain amount of sanctity was attached. The 
sovereign now best known to Europeans is 
the Imam of Muscat, 

IMAN. Sp. Loadstone. 

IMBO. Javak. Syn of Azadirachita indica. 

IMLl. Hind. Kabh. Sans. Tamarindus 
Indica. Tamarind. 

I IMPEYAN PHEASANT. Monal. Hind. 
NIL. in Ladak, 

IMPORTS INTO INDIA. See India. 
Hemp. Indigo. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of SODA. See 
Soda. 

INACHUS SCORPIO. See Egeria. 

IN AN. Malay, Boehmeria nivea. China 
grass. 

INBIR. Bus. Ginger. 

INCENSE. Koondvb. Zucbxb. Gvi. 
Hind? Olibanum. 

INCENSE- WOOD. See Eagle-wood. 

INCENSOOLIBANO. It. Olibanum. 

INCHI08TR0. It. Ink* 

INDACO. It. Indigo. 

INDARJAO Hind. Sans, Nerium anlidy- 
sentericum. 

INDARUMI. ? Dvk. Dragons blood* 

INDAVARA, Tbl. also NALLA KALA- 
VA, Tel. Nympheea steUata.— FT iVW. 
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INDIA. The English generally apply 
tills term to the British possessions in the 
south and cast of the Asiaiic continent. But 
the vast possessions of Holland and Spain, 
and the smaller territories of Portugal and 
loanee, are equally regarded by the respec- 
tive nations hs in' India, and a correct des- 
cription would embrace the cnlire regions of : 
south-eastern Asia through which Europeans | 
liold sway and which arS usually termed the | 
blast Indies. A large portion of the countries | 
to which this name is applied by the people 
of Europe, are under the sway, direct or in- 
direct, df the people of Britain, and it is on 
this account tliat India is frequently termed 
British India, and the British Empire in India, 
as also Her Majesty’s Eastern Empire in In- 
dia. But where the term East Indies is em- 
jxloyed, it may be taken to embrace also the 
Indian or Eastern Archipelago, and all the 
states lying intermediate between Arabia and 
Persia on east and China in the west, the 
northern boundary being the great snowy 
range sepjirating India from Tibet. The 
term Hindustan, so familiar to European 
ears, is not applicable either to British India 
or. to the countries embraced within the term 
East Indies. The great divisions of Asia are 
the North, Mid,' and South, the Ist compris- 
ing all fli6 river basins that dischnrge their 
waters into the North Sea, and also the If. 
E. L?eninsula (the Indijirka basin and the 
other countries beyond it to the E. being 
termed N. E. Asia) ; the 2nd embracing cen- 
tral Asia with the western basins that have 
outlets ' into the Caspian, Black Sea and 
Mediterranean and the ' eastern basins from 
the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Leatung ; 
the 3rd embracing all the remainder of Xsia 
liom that Gulf lo the Red Sea, the countries 
to the W. oflhe Indus being designated S. W. | 
Asia and, as we have used the term, S.'E. Asia, 
for tfie countries be*tween China and India. 
The ancients termed the last of these India 
beyond the 'Ganges. " Leyden included' it and 
the Indian Archipelago under thq name of the 
Hihdu-Chinese ebuhtries. ' MaTte'Bruh calls 
it Chin-India. Ritter, the greatest of geb* 
grapliers, preserves German name Hinter 
]^die^. Instead of Further India,'' Tirahs- 
gangetic India, the Eastern Peninsula of In- 
dia^ Ikc., the single lyords UltraihSia^and 
T-ratislndia have been proposed by Ijifr. Ldg^, 
as they admit of the ethnic and adiscUve ^nis 
of Ultiraindia and Ultraih^ah or iSraiisindVan. 
The influerice' has been consider- 

able to' the S. K and he thinks tlmi' ihe 
whole Indian region ephsisting of the cqhti- 
n^nW portion bisected by the Bay off Bengal, 
and the eastern islands as far as Indian infiu- 
cnce reached directly* mly thus *^e'ebmOTess- 
ed under the ^iree names of 'India^ Gftfain- 


dia or Trans^dia, a^d Ipdone^u- The earlier 
arid wider connection of IJltraindia with 
China being b«»st' indicted by embr^ci^g 
both und'-r the term S. E. Asi^. TJbe con- 
figuration of British India is described as re- 
sembling that of a trapezium closer .than any 
other. If in this trapezium a diameter be 
drawn from the mouths of the Indus to those 
of the Brahmaputra, two irregular triangles 
wi»l be formed, each of which contains a 
region with marked chj^racters pf its owB es 
to geological formation, prphle of surface, 
climate and races of inhabitant-. The north- 
ern of these triangles, whoes npe;Jt approaches 
Ladak, is a country emphatically of plains, 
and ill India it bears the name of Hindu- 
stan which it received frpm its Mqghpl ipv^- 
ers, its ancient denomination amongst Hindu 
geographers being 4ria-yar.ta, i. p. the lapd of 
the Arians, al|?o, it is said Jambp-dwipa the 
country of the rose apples. The southern trian- 
gle is usually termed the Penpsqla of India, 
but is known in norther^ Ipdia as the Pek- 
han, or Deccan, from the Persian Dakhan^ — 
itself again derived fr^m the Sanscrit Dak- 
shan. Lassen derives t}iis from pa)t^hiqa or 
the right,” being the country on the right 
hand of a hindu wheii saluting thp risipg 
siih ; hence we have Dakshan, south, and 
Dakshanapatha the land to the south, with 
which agrees the of Atfian. In 

the Peninsula itself, however, the'term Dek- 
han is oiily applied to that portion lying be- 
tyreeh the fivers IJerbudda ahdKistna ana that 
too solely by Mahomedans and Europeans. 
The frontiers of British India are so constant- 
ly changing, that it would be difficult to give 
such a miiiute description of them would 
be useful a few ypars hence. Almost from 
tbe first oedasion that the British assumed 
the character of a ruling power, in India, 
each year has brpughf some change in their 
poTitidal rel^Upps, with some' apqulsition to 
their Empire there. But at present, British 
India stretches from Singapore near the 
equator to Peshawar inlalitudb 34 ® No^th,— • 
a distahce of ?, 700 miles, and from west of the 
Indus in 67 ^ Bast to longitude 105 ^ East. 
The political boundary thus hrie^y indicat- 
ea,' is also * the naturkl limits of a region, 
which has the Himalayas on the north, is 
wrapped found by ‘the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian ocean on the south : has tl^e l^ndus 
with the 'mountain and desejrt tracts of 
Biluchiatan and A^hanistan, on the west; 
and^oh the east, the kingdoms of China anef 
Burmah and Siam, with forests and mountains 
from 'Assam to the southern extremity of the 
Malay'Pehinsula. ' 'the countries comprising 
Briti^ India are essentially kindu. 0n the 
wes tern bound wv are nation a/ races and 
tribes 'following Iduhon^edanism, but its 
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marches on the nort,hand on the east, run with 
Spiti, Lahul, Bh.Qtan, the Chinese frontier, 
Nepal, Sikkim, ^ujma.h, Siapi and beyond 
Singapore lies (vambo^a and Cochin-China all 
of them essentially Buddhist in faith. \ye refer 
to the article hindu for further information, but 
may here observe that India is supposed *o be 
known b^ this name to Europe probably fro^w 
tbe Indus or Sinda the first great river from 
met in tl^e route from Europe and cei^tral Asia. 
It is true that so far back as the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes the e^rly writers placed Indians on 
both sides of the Indus and made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara.) Bdt east of 
the Indus, the country was always India. The 
Honorable M ount Stuart Elph instone lately ob- 
served tliat the area comprehended under this 
name, comprises 1,488,070 square miles 
with a population estimatiedat 184,351,537 of 
people. It exceeds all the states of Europe 
exclusive of Jtussia and the kingdoms north 
of the^altfc, bv 152,934 square miles of terri- 
tory, and by at least, 10,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants. Of these amounts, 858,906 square miles 
and 134,073,263 people of India, are under 
the immediate government of England. 
627,910 S(^uare miles and 49,761,125 people 
are under 192 native princes and chiefs, be- 
sides petty chiefs. France controls 188 square 
miles nb4 204,887 people, and the Portuguese 
1,066 square miles and 313,262 people It is 
scarcely two hundred years since the British 
appeared in these countries. They had been 
trafficking along the sea-horde for some time 
prior to the grant, by Elizabeth, of a charter 
to a company of merchants, who under various 
re-grants, up to 1833, continued to trade with 
this country >Yhile they were also waging 
wars and acquiring dominions from its pre- 
vious ruler^. Amongst the earliest of their 
territorial dominions was the island of Bom- 
bay, which Charles H received as a dower 
with his Portuguese bride. The British power 
did nqt however rise to its present magni- 
tude over the ruins of ancient kingdoms,, or 
by dispofisesing dynasties who had long held 
swjyr. But the foytqnps ef war set ai^ide 
a few families whose po\yer was almost ephe- 
meral and to whom the British sqcceeded 
in the rule over the patriarchal peoples scat- 
tered throughout the country. But short as 
has been the period of the British sway, at 
no period during historic times, have so 
many portions oiTndia been go long under one 
rule. Many conquerors, in ancient times ap- 
proached !he present western boundaries of 
British India without absolutely invading it. 
The conquests of the Herculus Belus of (See-* 
ro, who is supposed to be the Gsiris that inva- 
ded India, extended only up to the Indns. It 
was approached by Semirami8,Sesostri85,Ogy- 
ges, probably a name of Oghuz Khan the Scy- 


thian whose historian Abul Ghasu relates that 
after establishing the religion of Japhet in his 
owndominions and in those of Tibet, Tai^at, 
Kitay, and other states immcdiatly adjolnuig, 
he conquered Irak, Babylon , Azerbijan, and 
Armenia, and afterwards took Kashmir after 
a years reistance. The great Assyrian queen 
Semiramis, extended her conquests into wes- 
tern Asia until they even embraced Bactria 
or Bactriana.which is now represented by the 
modern Balk. Darius, the Persian conqueror 
of Babylon, next spread his rule over Bactria 
which is enumerated as one of his provinces in 
the extraordinai-y inscription whi^ he caused 
to be carved on the rock of Behistun. Alex- 
ander afterwards overran this same country 
and penetrated from it into the valley of tbe 
Indus. But in the days of the decline of Syrian 
power, Bactria was erected into an independent 
state by Theodotus 1, in 256 B. C. and he ex- 
tended his dominion over parts of India which 
the arms of Darius and Alexander had not 
reached ;and it is tliis monarch’s descendants 
who are designated as a Syro- Bactrian dynas- 
ty. Numerous relics of his successors have 
been fouiul near Peshawar, Jellalabad, and 
in other parts of (jabul, in the shape of 
coins. The great inroad however on the 
borders of historic timt s was the Arian mi- 
gration, some centuries prior to the Chris- 
tian era. It is this race seems to have called 
that portion which came under their own 
rule, by the name of Aria-vartha. But by 
the wesu^rn nations, India beyond the Indus 
was always India, and was never called Aria 
by any writer. Before thq arrival of the Arians 
or Sanscrit speaking colony of brahmins, Khet- 
triyas and Vesyas, the greater part of northern 
India was* peopled by rude aboriginal 
tribes described by the Sanscrit writers as 
Mlechas, Dasyas, Nisbadas and it 

is the received opinion thet those aboriginal 
tribes were of Scythian or at least of non- 
Arian origin. The immigration into Ceylon 
of the cplony of Arians from Magadha, pro- 
j bably took place aboutB. C. 550, and Wejeya, 
the leader of the Ceylon expedition, is 
related in the Mahawanso, to have married 
the dughter of the king of Pandu. Subse- 
quent conquerors Jengiz Khan, Taimur, Nadir 
Shah, the Portuguese, French and Englishthave 
at intervals invaded and ruled portions of India. 

In the returns laid before the House of 
Commons in 1852, the inhabitants of India, 
were estimated at 151,940,170 in number; 
and including those in Pegu, Nagpore and 
the Pai\jah9£ aince Required, may now 
number about 160,0000,00. The peoples^ 
nations and races composing this uumber« 
are various, and difficult to describe,, and 
not the less so, because ethnologists have not 
as yet adopted one generally recognized 
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classification of the deviating peculiari- 
ties which mark the family of man. Leib- 
nitz and Lacepede divide the human race 
into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols and 
Negroes ; Linnmus into white, red, yellow 
and black : — ^Kant into white, copper-colour- 
ed, black and olive-coloured races ; Blumen- 
bach into Caucasians, Ethiopians, Mongols, 
Americans ; and Malays ; Buffon into North- 
ern (viz. Laplanders), Tartarian, South Asia- 
tic, black, European, and American races ; 
Prichard into Iranians (also Indo-Atlantics or 
Caucasians), Turanians (Mongolians), Ame- 
ricans, Hottentots and Bushmen, Negroes, Pa 
puas (or wool-haired tribes of Polynesia), and 
Alfourous (or Australians); and Pickering di- 
vides them into Whites, Mongolians, Malay^s, 
Indians, Negroes, Ethiopians, Abyssinians, 
Papuas, Negritos, Australians and Hottentots. 
Many of these classifications are framed from 
external, and for the most part unessen- 
tial, marks of distinction, as colour of the 
skin, colour and form of the hair, or with 
reference to their probable original geogra- 
phical position. But the imperfectness of 
such a classification will be evident when it is 
remembered that a negro, even though the 
colour of his skin and his woolly hair were to 
be changed, would not become a European, 
an Indian or a Malay ; and a child of European 
parents begotten and born on one of the isles 
of the Malayan Archipelago or in Ethiopia 
will not be a Mvlay or an Ethiopian, but an 
European, by race, although the colour of its 
skin might possibly approach, by climatorial 
or local influences to that of the indigenous 
race. The bulk of the inhabitants of British 
India, in the Peninsula and Hindustan, how- 
ever, are ol^ the Turanian (Mongolian or 
Scy thic) race, and are regarded by Europeans 
as the earlier inhabitants of the country. They 
are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tamulian races, 
to distinguish them from those Arians( Iranians 
Indo-Atlantics or Caucasians) who subsequent- 
ly followed the Mongolian tribes through the 
passes of the Himalayas and who are now to 
be found in all posts of honour from the 
snowy mountains in the north to the southern- 
most point of the Peninsula of India ; in whom 
too, the characteristics of a haughty pride and 
a bold, independent, even arrogant, bearing 
towards all other races, are displayed no less 
prominently than amongst their kindred of 
Tndo-Germanic origin, — fierce, ruthless and 
beautiful, —who streamed westerly into Europe 
from the south and south east of the Caspian 
sea, daring the same ages before the Christian 
era, that the eastern Arians wer^mbving on 
India along the valley of the Indus. We 
here see kindred, long and wide apart, who 
set out three thousand years ago for con. 
quest and dominion, meet, so far from 


their primitive seat ; and meet, too, as domi- 
nant races each in their own way powerful 
and each striving for greater pow’er. Hum- 
boldt (Colonel Sabine’s translation of Cos- 
mos, V. II. p, 40), calls the one the 
j East Arians or the Brahminic Indians, to dis- 
tinguish them from the West Arians, or Per- 
sians, who migrated into the northern country 
of the Zend, and were originally disposed to 
combine with the dualistic belief in Ormuzd 
and Ahrimanes a spiritualized veneration of 
nature. The ethnic relations of the inhabitants 
of the East Indies have engaged the attention 
of the most eminent of the learned of Europe. 
Of those who have dwelt in India, and who 
have brought a personal knowledge of the 
people to aid their researches, may be men- 
tioned the names of Marsden, Wilson, Earl, 
Hodgson, Crawfurd, Logan, Caldwell, the 
last the most recent writer and perhaps best 
acquainted with the Tamilian stock, whom 
however he designates Dravidian. The learn- 
ed of Europe who have discussed the origins 
of the nations of the East Indies, have done so 
in connection with their researches into the 
entire human race. The most recent are, La- 
tham, Prichard, Max, Muller, Crawfurd and 
Bunsen, from whose writings in the Reports 
of the British Association much of the present 
article his been drawn. It is perhaps not very 
creditable to the present dominant races in 
the East that so limted a number of their 
writers have taken up the subject of the eth- 
nic grouping of the nations over whom they 
rule. But a peculiar feature of these Indian 
races is the class, tribe and race separations to 
which they adhere, and independent of their 
being no leisure class amongst the rulers who 
1 could exclusively direct their attention to the 
I subject, the very multitude of the nation- 
alities is a bar to the completion of a general 
view. It is admitted that during all ages 
either as migrants as conquerors, the races 
from the north and west have been entering 
India. How little these have amalgamated may 
be judged of by mentioning that out of 1030 
villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej and which were under 
British management in 1544, there were 
found to be 41 different tribes of agricul- 
turists of whom may be mentioned 


Jats, 443 Mughls 5 Maleei 12 MiaeeUaae- 

Rajputs 194 Brahmini 28 Ron 33 oua 46 

Oujura 109 KhetriM 6 Doghiin 28 

Syedi 17 Kaiena, or Kulalla 6 Total ..1080 

Sheikhs 26 Araieai 47 Gossaeena 3 
Pathiixs 8 Eumboa 19 Bairagi 2 


And as a character of the great rebellion of 
1857 and 1858, it was observed that certain 
classes of villages attacked and destroyed 
other classes — the powerful hand of a regular 
government being temporarily removed, the 
ancient antipathies of race at once came into 
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play. Dwelling amongst each other, door to tion, in descending the Sutlej, from hinduism 
door, but yet never intermixing, most of the to buddhism is very remarkable and not less so 
races remain as distinct as when, ten, fifteen, because it is accompanied by an equally gra- 
twenty or thirty centuries before, they came dual change in the physical aspect of the in- 
to the south. It is to this that Mr. Hodgson habitants ; the hindus of the Lower^ Sutlej 
alludes, when he remarks that no question of appearing to pass by insensible gradations as we 
Indian ethnology is insulated. Wherever advance from village, to village, till at last we 
we begin, even with the humblest tribe, we arrive at a pure Tartar population. The people 
soon find that we are dealing with a material of Upper Piti have qpite theTartar physiogno- 
portion of the history of some great mass of my, the^femall stature and stout build of the 
the human race. Thus, we cannot take up the inhabitants of Ladak to whom they closely 
investigation of a seemingly narrow and bar- approximate in dress. But it is equally cer- 
ren topic like that of the Kuki, the Chepang, tain that the masses are only changed to the 
or the Gond tribes, without finding ourselves j extent that differences in climate and food can 
engaged in unravelling some, it may be, dark effect and that nature ever strives to return to 
and intricate, but truly important, chapter of certain types. Mr. Hodgson brietly sums up his 
the history of one of those large masses of views as to the groupes to which the races in 
human kind, the Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, South Eastern Asia belong, when remarking 
or the Tamulians. Nor can such investiga- that the latest investigators of the general 
tion be prosecuted far without perceiving subject of human affinities include in the 
the subject connecting itself by indissoluble great Mongolian family, not merely the high 
yet varied links with those tremendous war- Asian nomades or the Turks, the Mongols and 
riors who planted their standards on the walls the Tangus, but also the Tibetans, the Chi- 
ef Pekin and Delhi, of Vienna and Moscow, ! iiese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamulians. 
much of whose fate and fortunes belongs to Under the term, Tamulinn, he includes 
history, but much more to pre-historic times, j the whole of the aborigines of India, whe- 
when vast bodies of these so called Mongols j ther civilized or uncivilized, from Capo 
poured themselves upon India, from the North | Comorin to the snows, except the inhabitants 
and from the East, both before, and subsequent I of the great mountainous belt confining the 
to the great immigration of the Arian hindus. | plains bi India towards Tibet, China and Ava. 
He bids us to look steadfastly atany man of an These last he thinks are in the North West, 
aboriginalrace,anubiquitarianDhangarforin- derived from the Tibetan stock; and in the 
stance, and say if aMongol origin is not palpa- South-East from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the 
bly inscribed on his face ? Or, to take a score 92 o of East longitude, or the Dhansri river 
of words of his language and compare them of Assam, apparently forming the dividing lino 
with their equivalents in Hindi, Urdu, or any i of the two races, which are each vastly nu- 
other Prakrit, and say if we are not sensible | merous and strikingly diversified, yet essen- 
of being in a foreign realm of speech, that i tially one, just as are the no less numerous 
realm being the North and North-East, the ! and varied races of the single Tamulian stock. 
North-West being no way available. He con- Dr. Prichard arranges the lanKuages of the 
siders that every medium of proof which has old world into- 1. the Indo-Iiuropean, some- 
been employed to demonstrate the unity of , times termed Indo-Germanic, and by late wri- 
the Iranian family is available to demonstrate i ters the Arian or Iranian languages. 2. The 
the unity of the Turanian ; whilst, with re- | Turanian, or as he terms them, Ugro-Tarta- 
gard to prima facia improbabilities, much | rian languages, or the languages of High- 
greater ones encompassed the now admitted j Asia and other regions. 3. The Chinese and 
fact that Hindus, Persians, Germans, English, I Indo-Chinese, or tne monosyllabic and unin- 
Irish, Russians, are members of one family, fleeted languages. 4. '^The Syro-Arabian, 
viz., the Iranian, than can attend anysimilar- often termed Semitic, languages. The three 
ly perfect demonstration, that Tamulians, Ti- first of these dynasties of languages are con- 
betans, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, Chinese, Mon- fined to Europe and Asia, the fourth is com- 
gols and Turks are so many branches of »n- mon to Africa and those parts of Asia which 
other single family, viz. the Turanian. Such \ are nearer to Africa. Be states that the Indo- 
questions are not of interest only to the spe- i European languages are the natural idioms 
culative philosopher. They are of vital im- of all those races who at the time of 
portarfee to the statesman who may be led in- the Great Cyrus became and have ever since 
to the most serious practical errors for want continued to be the dominant nations of the 
of such lights as ethnology affords. It is sup- world. He only excepts from this remark tbosa 
posed by some that on the borders of India instances in which certain Syro- Arabian or 
changes are going on, modifying the physical Ugro-l artarian nations, under some extraor- 
form. A recent traveller, Dr. Thomson, relates dinary impulse, as the outbreak of the maho- 
that at Nako, in Hungrung the gradual transi- medan fanaticism, assumedorrecoveredapar- 
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tial smiity over some of the weaker divisions 
^the IndO'European^raeei He coneidere^t 
the Indo-European langaager and nations 
maf be divided ihto many different giVMitisi 
They might be^ distributed in the order of 
their aflinitieef but he considers the mostob* 
viouf division? to be a geographical one, and 
he st^es his first, as the eastern grouper This 
by many writers has been termed exclusively 
the Avian family. It includes' all the idioms 
of the Ancient Medea and Persians, who 
named themselves Arii, and their country 
Eeriene or Iran, and likewise the Sanskrit 
with all the Prakrits, properly so termed^ and 
the Pali of India* Among the former was 
that ancient Persian language in which one 
particular set of the cuneiform inscriptions 
was written^ This dialect was so near the 
Sanskrit that the inscriptions have been in- 
terpreted through the medium of that lan- 
guage. The Zend lays claim to a still high- 
er antiquity, since the Zend is said by Bur- 
nouf, Professor Wilson and others, who 
have studied it most successfully, tb be more 
nearly allied ^to the very ancient dialect of 
the vedas, which preceded the classical Sans- 
krit, than it is to this last more cultivated 
speech. But how this claim is to be recon- 
ciled with the comparatively recent date of all 
extant (compositions in the Zendish language, 
remains to be explained^ That the high 
castes or twice born classes of the Indian 
race were of the same stock as the ancient 
Persians, may be considered as a fact estab- 
lished by the affinity of their languages The 
twice bom classes, as they term themselves, 
are the brahmans, the chettiyasi and the 
vaisyas, or the three higher of the four class- 
es of hindus. They also have the name of 
Aria, which means noble or dignified, and 
this is doubtless the origin of the epithet 
which, as we learn from Herodotus, the anci- 
ent Modes assumed. The Arlan hindus must 
have crossed the Indus and have driven the 
aboriginal Indians aetoss the Vindhya moun- 
tains and the N'erbudda into the Dekhan, 
where they still exist and speak their native 
languages, though mixed more or less with 
the Sanskrit of their Arian conquerors, for we 
know that the Arian hindus emigrated into 
the Dekhan and Oeylon at an early period. 
Headds that some other Asiatic nations of in- 
ferior note speak dialects move remotely con- 
nected with the same groupe of the Indo- 
European languages. Among these are the 
PushWeh or Affghans, the Armenians and 
the Ossetes, and some other nations of* the 
chain of mount Caucasus. Dr. Prichard ob- 
serves that the principal branches of the Indo- 
European stock of languages 

1. The Greek language and its dialects. 
It is probable that the Lydian and other Ian- i 


guages of lesser Asia^ and perhaps also the 
Thracian^ and Macedonian were altet^d to 
the Helienic or Pelasglc Greek. 

2. The old* Eperotic and Hiyiian. The 
language is still wlMoidwni It is- the Skip- 
petarian or AlbatKiait or Ardant. It is a 
distinct Indo-European idiom. 

3. The old Italic languages, comprehend- 
ing the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan^ Siculiatt afnd 
excluding the Rasenic or Etruscaii; 

4* Probably the Etruscaii was an Indo- 
Kuropean dialect, though distinct from the 
Italic, But very little is known about the 
Etruscan language. 

5. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sans- 
crit more nearly than any other language. 

6. The Germanic family of languages. 

7. Slavonian and Sarmatian dialects and 
comprehend the guages of eastern Europe 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian and the dialects 
in the greater part of Europe subject to the 
Turkish Empire. 

8. Celtic the Teutonic and Scandinavian tribes 
of the German race, were kaown to Pytheas, 
who sailed on the Baltic in the times of Aris- 
totle ; and the Brahmans probably spoke 
Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra, when 
they were visited by Megasthenes in the age 
of the first Seleucus. All ancient Germany, 
Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Gaul, atidBritain, Italy^ 
Greece, Persia, and a great part of India, 
were then inhabited by nations separate and' 
independent of each other, speaking different 
languages, but languages analogous and 
palpably derived frotn- the same original.*-^ 

I Dr. Prichard prefers the term Ugro—Tar- 
tarian to that of Indo-European used hy other 
writers. He grotips this class of languages 
into the Ugrian tribes dwelling in northern 
Europe eastwards to the north Cape of Asia. 

2. His second groupe of nations belonging 
to the same great family, includes the various 
hordes who have been known under the names 
of Tartars, Turks, Mongols, Mandshuxians. 
and Tungusians. All these nations appear, 
from the result of late researches, to bfe allied 
in descent, though long supposed to be quite 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending 
from the chain of Altai to that of the Hima- 
laya are the pasture-lands, where, during im^ 

I memorial ages, the nomadic tribes of Hi{^ 
Asia fed their flocks and multiplied those 
! hordes which from time to time descended in 
i immense swarms on the fertile regions of Asia 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these 
invasions of the civilized world was that of 
the Hiong^nu, expelled from the borders of 
China by the powerful dynasty of the Han; 
These were the people who, after their inroad 
on the Gothic entire of Hermatirich, made 
; their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
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heart of France. Hordes fromthe same regions 
under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mahmud 
of Ghizni, wd Jengiz, and Timur and Oth> 
man, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the em- 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and of Hindu- 
stan, and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, 
and on that of the Great Constantine. As a 
branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, he speaks of : 
some of the insular nations to the eastward, ! 
of Asia and nenr the coast of the Pacific I 
Ocean. The idiom of the islaifds comprised j 
in the empire of Nippon, as well as that of the | 
independent Liu-kiu Archipcl'<go, bears some j 
signs of affinity to those of the Ugro-Tart'iri- j 
annations, and he adds that Mr. Norris, who j 
has studied the Japanese, and whose very ex- I 
tensive knowledge of languages renders him ! 
a great authority in such (|uesti(ms, liad as- : 
sured him that the principle of vocalic har- ; 
mony and other phenomena of the Tartar 
languages prevail in the idiom of the Japanese 
and Liukiu islands. 

As a seventh groupe of his Ugro -Tartarian, ; 
he classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India, | 
who were expelled from Hindustan by the j 
Brahmins and the Arian people who accompa- 
nied themacross the Indus, and retired, as it is 
supposed on apparently insufficient proof, into 
the Dekhan. They still occupy the greater part 
of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the 
island of Ceylon, Their idioms — the Tamil the 
Telugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore, — 
are sister dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the languages of the moun- 
tain tribes of India, the Bhils, the Gonds, the 
Todas and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Ilask had j 
conjectured that these nations are also of the ; 
Tartar stock. Their language has some of 
the pecuUariiies of structure which have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tamuli- 
an and other dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, with which we have 
obtained some acquaintance through the la- 
bouors Mr. Threlkeld and several other mis- 
sionaries, and from the able researches of Cap- 
tain Gray. 

Dr. Prichard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms. They are 
associated by the resemblance of their struc- 
ture, consisting of monosyllabic words and 
not by any considerable number of common 
vocables. Other languages have monosylla- 
bic roots, as the Sanskrit, but the words of 
the Sanskrit become polysyllabic In construc- 
tion ; not so the Chinese, which are incapa- 
ble of inflection, and do not admit the use of 
particles as a supplement to this defect — the 
position of words and sentences being the prin- 


cipal means of determining their relation to 
each other and the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Baron William von Humboldt 
has observed, that conversation in those 
languages therefore requires a greater in- 
tellectual effort than is necessary to com- 
prehend the meaning of sentences spoken 
in the inflected languages. He remark that 
all the nations who speak these language.s 
bear a considerable resemblance to each other 
in their mental character and disposition, and 
still more obviously in their physical charac- 
ters, in which, however, some varieties are ob- 
servable. Strongly marked as the peculiarity 
of the monosyllabic languages undoubtedly is, 
they are not as a class so completely insulated 
as many persons imagine. The Bhotia or 
Tibetan language belongs to this family, but 
it is in some respects intermediate betwen 
the monosyllabic languages in general and 
the Mongolian, which is one of the Tartarian 
groupe. 

His fourth family, the Syro- Arabian langu- 
ages, lie says, appear to have been spoken from 
the very earliest times by the various nations 
who inhabited that part of Asia lying to the 
westward of the Tigris. 

In briefly remarking on the progress of Eth- 
nology in Oceanica and America, he mentions 
that besides much otlier valuable information, 
the great work of Baron William von Hum- 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded the 
important result that the resemblances known 
to exist between the nations of the islands in 
the pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca 
and Madagascar, are not, as some persons 
have thought, the effect of casual intercourse, 
but are essential affinities, deeply rooted in 
the construction of these languages. For the 
proofs of this assertion, and of the ultimate 
fact in ethnology which results upon it, viz. 
that the races of people arc themselves of 
one origin, he refers to M. de Humboldt’s 
work . The Papua languages, or those spoken 
by the black and woolly- haired nations, are 
for the most part as yet unexplored. One 
observation to be made respecting them is, 
thatthe dialects of the Papuan races often par- 
take more or less of the Polynesian. Whether 
this arises from the adoption by the Papuas 
of the Polynesian vocabulary has not been 
determined, though most persons incline to 
this last opinion. It is however now well 
known that some black nations have Polyne- 
sian dialects. The idiom of the Fijian is- 
landers, for example, is properly a dialect of 
the Polynesian language. — Br. Prichard in 
Rep. Brit. Ass, 1847, /)./>. 241 to 250. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr. Prichard. He classes one groupe as 
the great Asiatic European stock of langq> 
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ages, wliicirjie subdivides into eight fami> 
lies, viz, 1. Celts, 2. Thracian or Illyrian, 
0. Armenian, 4. Asiatic— Iranian ; 5. Helle- 
nico — Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7, Lithuanian tribes 
and 8. Teutonic. His fourth or Asiatic Ira- 
nian, or the Iranian stock as represented in 
Asia, he again subdivides into 

1 The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. 
It includes the Zend of the Cuneiform in- 
inscriptions and the Zend Avcsta. The 
younger Pehlevi of the Sassanians and the 
Pazend the mother of the present or modern 
Persian tongue. The Pushtu or language 
of the Afghans belongs to the same branch. 

2 The second subdivision embraces the Ira- 
nian 1 tnguages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he con- 
structs from the following nations who form 
another compact mass, and represent one 
physiologically and historically connected 
family ; the Hehreios^ with the other tribes 
of Canaan or Palestine, inclusive of the Phoe- 
nicians, who spread their language, through 
their colonization, as that of the Carthagini- 
ans ; the Aramaic tribes, or the historical 
nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, and 
the so-called Chaldaic in the east ; finally, 
the Arabians, whose language is connected 
(through the Himyaritic) with the ^thiopic, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of 
Abyssinia. He calls this second family, 
ty the name now generally adopted among 
German Hebrew scholars, the Semitic.— Che- 
valier Bunsen further remarks as the first les- 
son which the knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days 
have been the leaders of civilization in 
Asia, Europe and Africa, must have had 
one beginning. He adds that the research- 
es of our days have very considerably en- 
larged the sphere of such languages of his- 
torical nations, as are united by the ties 
of primitive affinity. Those researches have 
made it more than probable that the Tar- 
tars, Mandshu and Tungusians belong to 
one great stock ; that the Turkomans, as 
well as the Tshudes, Fins, Laplanders and 
Magyars (Hungarians) present another stock 
closely united, and that both these families 
are originally connected with each other 
These nations, who probably may be reduced 
to two families, one centering in the Altai and 
the pasture land towards the Himalaya, and 
the other having its centre in the Ural moun- 
tains, have acted in the history of civilisation 
a most powerful episode by conquest; and 
destruction. They appeared in the fifth cen- 
tury as the Huns, a scourge to Romans and 


Germans; they produced Jengiz Khan, Ta- 
merlang and Mahomed II.; they destroyed 
the Persian empire, subdued Hindustan, and 
they still sit upon the throne of Byzantium 
and upon that of China. They seem destin- 
ed to partake only by conquest in the high- 
er civilisation of the surrounding nations, 
older or younger ones, the Chinese present- 
ing the one extreme, the Iranians the other. 
Little disposed to learn from them as neigh- 
bours or subjects, they become more or less 
civilized by being their masters. They can- 
not resist the inward force of the civilisation 
of their subjects, although they repel it, as 
an outward power. 

These tribes appear also as the once sub- 
dued substratum of Iranian civilisation. So 
in the north of Europe, where the Finnic 
race preceded the Scandinavians. 

But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop- 
ment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to this 
stock, not only by a general analogy of struc- 
ture, but also by an original ana traceable 
connexion.— .He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or be- 
come the occasion of a great change. Thus 
the ancient language of Tibet, which is in 
the Chinese traditions the land of their ear- 
liest recollections, may have been preserved 
by the colonists who formed the Chinese 
empire, while Tibet went further in its deve- 
lopment. 

In a similar position we find another mem- 
ber of that family in western Europe. It there 
preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and Can- 
tabrians, whose language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were once 
prevalent in France and Spain, probably also 
in Laly. Their language has the same struc- 
ture and certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
material conversion in roots, with the Altai- 
Ural idioms. He concludes by remarking 
that his historical formula respecting this for- 
mation will therefore be as follows : —all the 
nations, who in the history of Asia and Eu- 
rope occupy the second rank as to the civi- 
lising power they have hitherto displayed, are 
probably as much of one Asiatic origin as 
the Iranian nations are. They centre on the 
northern borders of the Himalaya, and every- 
where in central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian peo- 
ple whom they have disturbed and disposs- 
essed in different ages of history, having pro- 
bably themselves been primitively driven by 
theiri, as noipades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home — He indicates, 
summarily the relation of this great fa- 
mily with the three great families, into 
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which the leading nations of civilization, as 
children of one stock, appear to be divided. 
The names of Cham, Shem and J aphet (the 
last equivalent with Indo-Germanic) re- 
present to us scientifically three steps of 
development of the the same stock. He 
asks with wh'ch of these leading nations is 
that great Altai-Ural family originally con- 
nected, and to which of these three great 
divisions, Chamism, Semitisim and J ^phe- 
tism do these secondary families more parti- 
cularly approach He considers there is no 
doubt of such a connexion but adds that at 
the same time we find these languages, al- 
though very inferior to th ise Indo-Germanic 
tongues, more nearly allied to them than to 
Chamism and Semitism. They represent like 
Cham and Shem, a lower degree of develop- 
ment, if compared with the Iranian langua- 
ges, but a degree of their own, starting as it 
were from the opposite pole. The tongues 
of High Asia, form with these most perfect 
languages, a decided opposition to the Cha- 
mitic and Semitic branches. They are more 
advanced than these and therefore later, but 
so to say, advanced in a wrong or less imper • 
feet way. He therefore proposes to call this 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo- 
Germanic or Indo European the Iranian, fol- 
lowing the antitheses of Irau and Turan es- 
tablished by Heeren and Carl Ritter. And, 
indeed, the more we go back to the moat 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetic 
family, particularly in India and Persia, the 
more we see how the two branches, the Ira- 
nian and the Turanian, though always in op- 
position to each other are to be considered 
but as diverging lines from the common 
centre. (See Lassen, Indische Alterthums- 
kunde, p. 728,) In a note, he adds that Doc- 
tor Max Muller, the editor of the Rig Veda, 
gave him the following data for this assertion. 
“ In the hymns of the Rig Veda” we find still 
the clearest traces, that the five principal 
tribes, the Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus, 
and Purus, were cP'sely connected by the ties 
of nationality, and had their gods in common. 
In the succeeding age, that of the epic poetry 
of the Mahabharata, these five nations are re- 
presented as the sons of Yayati one of the old 
fathers of mankind. Yayati curses four of his 


sons, and the curse of Turvasa is, to live 
without laws and attached to beastly vices in 
the land of barbarians in the North. In this 
name of Tur-vasa, as well as afterwards in 
the name given to the Indo-Scyfhian kings 
in the history of Kashmir, Turushka, we find 
the same root as in the zend Tura, the name 
of the nations in the north. But tura itself 
means quick, from tvar, to run. to fly, and 
thus the very name of these tribes gives the 
same characterisiic of these nomadic eques 
trian tribes, which afterwards is ascribed to 
them by Firdusi, and which makes them al- 
ways appear in India, as well as on the ISas- 
sanian inscriptions of Persia, as the An-ir n, 
or not Arian people ; that is, as the enemies 
of the agricultural and civilising nations.” 

And further on, he adds, that he likewise be- 
lieves that Wilhelm vou Humboldt has estab- 
lished the connextion between the Polynesian 
languages and the Malay or the language of 
Malacca, Java and Sumatra, and that this 
Malay language itself bears the char mter of 
the not Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. 
Whether the Papua languages, spoken in 
Australia and New Guinea and by the abori- 
gines of Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca 
and of some small Polynesian islands, be a 
primitive typo of the same stock as the 
Malay which afterwards in many parts super- 
ceded it, — this point must remain uncertain 
until we receive from the hands of the mis- 
sionaries a Papua grammar. Wo thii.ssce that 
Asia (with the exception of China and Tibet), 
the whole of Europe and probnbly of America 
and the Polynesian islands (at least in 
their secondary stock) belong to one great 
original family, divided into the Iranian and 
Turanian branches Bunsen: calls this defini- 
tively the Japhetic race. In many parts we 
know that the Turanian race has preceded 
the Iranian: its language certainly represents 
an anterior step or preceding degree of deve- 
lopment. In some parts we find that the 
Turanian race succeeded to a still older native 
element. By the method of examining langua- 
ges through their grammatic forms rather than 
by separate words Frederich Schlegel showed 
the intimate historical connexion between 
the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, and the Germ mic languages. 


Orimm the philologist discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit^ Greeks Roman 
and Gothic words, that the letters P. P. F, are interchangeable ; also T, D. and H, also K. O. and 
X. or IL 


Sanscrit. 


Greek, 


Latin. 


Gothic. 


Old, High 
German. 


Padas, 

(foot) 

TTOVi 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

Pancha, 

(five.) 

Trevre 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

(full.) 

TrXeos 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

Pitri, 

(father.) 

TTarep 

pater 

fadrein 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over.) 

llTTCp 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

A'risha, 

(cow.) 


vacca 


fersa 
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Sansorit. 

Greek. Latin. 

Gothic. 

Olp High 
German. 


Virisha, (hemp ) 
Bala, (young) 

icavvapit 

cannabis 

bullos 


hanf 

folo 


Bhanj, (to break) 


frangere 

brikan 

prechan 


Bhuj, (to enjoy) 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruchon 


Bhratri, (brother) 


frater 

brother 

pruodar 

pirn 


Bhri, (to bear) 

0epu} 

fero 

baira 


Bhru, (brow) 




prana 

houpit 


Kapola, (head) 

KeiPaXy 

caput 

haubith 

II. 1. 

Tvam, (thou) 

7V 

tu 

thu 

du 


Tam, (him) 

TOP 

is-tum 

thana 

den 


Trayas, (three) 

"Tpeis 

ires 

threis 

dri 


Antara, (other) 

“<-T€^OS 

alter 

anthar 

andar 

IL 2. 

Dantam, (tooth, acc) 

“o5ovt« 

den tern 

thuntu-s 

zand 


Dvau, (two) 


duo 

tvai 

zuene 


Daxina, (right) 


dextra 

taihsvo 

zesawa 


Uda, (water) 

uhujp 

unda 

vato 

wazar 

II. a. 

Duhitri, (daughter) 

Ov^ar^p 


dauhtar 

t oh tar 


Dvar, (door) 

Ovpa 

fores 

daur 

tor 

III. 1. 

Madliii (sweet) 
Svanam (dog) 

pLcOv 

KVWlt 

canis 

hunths 

meto. 

hund. 


Hrid (heart) 

KQphia 

cor (dis) 

hairto 

herza. 


Akscha (eye) 


oculus 

augo 

ouga. 


Ashru (tear) 

^tiKpiL 

lacryma 

tagr 

zahar. 

r 

! 

Pashu (cattle) 

\ German 

Svasbura > Schwaher, 

*^CKVpOS 

pecus 

socer 

faihu 

svaihra 

vihu. 

siiehur. 

( 

) Schwager) 
Dasan (ten) 

ccKa 

decern 

taihun 

zehan. 

m. 2. 

Jna (to know) 

ypufpt 

gnosco 

kan 

chan. 


Jati (kin) 

y€Pos 

genus 

kuni 

chuni. 


Janu (knee) 

f'/OPU 

genu 

kniii 

chniu. 


Mahat (much) 

pLwr^as 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil. 

HI. 3. 

Hansa (goose) 

Xfi' 

anser 

gans 

kans. 


Hyas (yesterday) 

X^es 

heri 

gistra 

kestar. 


Lih (to lick) 

\eixtp 

lingo 

laigo 

lekom. 

The Lithufinian follows generally the three old languages, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 

only substituting, from its deficiency in 

aspirates, unaspirated for aspirated 

letters, for 


instance : — 


Sanscrit. 

Li 

R ath a 

(waggon) 

rata 

Ka 

(who) 

ka 

Dadami 

(Igive) 

ilurai 

Pati 

(master) 

pati 

Panchan 

(hve) 

penki 

Trayas 
Bunsen y Hep. 

(ihrec) 

Brit. Ass. 1847, ;t). 2Ct>, 

trys. 


Dr. Latham observes that that the nations 
on the borders of British India, in the north- 
west, the north east and east, form an 
ethnological group which contains the Tibe- 
tans, the Nepal tribes, several populations of 
the Sub-Himalayan range, the Burmese, the 
Siamese, the Natives of Tegu, the Cambo- 
jians, the Cochin Chinese and the Chinese, in 
populations which cover perhaps one fifth of 
Asia. Their countries are mostly inland, 
and mountainous, but contain the ’water- 
sheds of mighty rivers, the Indus, the Brah- 
maputra, the Irawadi and the Yellow river. 
The complexion and features of these peoples ! 


(wheel.) 
(who ?) 

(husband.) 


is that to which the term Mongolian has 
been applied. Though wild Paganis^m and Ma- 
homedanism exist, the majority are of the 
Buddhist religion, but all speak a language 
the least developed of all the forms of hu- 
man speech, being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammatical in- 
flexions. These people are arranged under 
four great political powers, the English, the 
Burmese, the Siamese and Chinese. Ethno- 
logically they are capable of being classed in 
three considerable sub-groups. The first of 
these is the Bhot or Bot, which is used in 
compound ^Yord.5 as Bult in Bultistan. But 
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in Butan, Bet in Tibet, and in the tribes 1 
known as Bhutias and Bootias, and compris- 
es the little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, 
the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the closely 
allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area is 
bounded on the South by India, and Cashmir, 
on the North by Chinese Tartary and on 
the West by Little Bokhara and Kafiristan. 
Amongst the Bhot populations may be men- 
tioned the Mahomedan Bhot of Bultistan or 
Little Tibet, of Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, 
and Khartakshi, of Shigar, Chorbad &c., the 
Buddhust Hut of Ladak, Hungrung and 
Kunawar. The Bhut of the Chinese Empire ; 
The Tibetans of Rudok, Garo, Goga, &cc. Of 
Lhasa and Ti«hu Lumbu, the Sifan, the 
Lhopa of Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Gar- 
wal, Kumaon and Nepal, the Chepang and 
probably the Rhondur, the Chak and Drok, 
the H or and the Kolo. Further East are the 
Kooch, the Dhimal and Bodo, ananged into 
the Western Bodo of Sikkim and the Butan 
frontier, and the Eastern Bodo or Borro of 
Assam and Cachar, — the Garo, the Kasia the 
Mikir. On the South are the hill tribes of 
Assam, the Ako, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor 
Abor tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo 
and Jili, with Nagas in Assam. The color of 
Bhut and Buddhist populations are of various 
shades of white, yellow and brown ; while that 
of the Pagan races is various hues of black. 
Latham's Desc, Ethn, Mr. Hodgson, writing 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
observes that Mr. Robinson, in a recent paper 
upon sundry of the border of tribes of Assam, 
in the As, Journal No. 201, for March, 
1849, had asserted the affinity of these tribes 
(the Bodo and Garo amongst others) with the 
people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson thinks 
that Mr. Robinson has neglected the physical 
and psychical evidence which are each of them 
as important as the glottological, towards the 
just decision of a question of ethnic affinity. 
Much of the mechanism of the whole of the 
Turanian group of languages is common to 
every one language of that group, and the 
Tamilian and Tibetan languages are held 
to be integral parts of that group. He thinks 
that the Bodos, for example, were of Ti- 
betan origin, it is hardly credible that their 
ordinary vocables should not plainly reveal 
the fact, seeing that they have never been 
out of actual contact with races of the same 
descent as that ascribed to them. The Sub- 
Himalayan dialects differ from the trans- Hi- 
malayan r^andard : but ideritity is here shown 
in the roots as well as in the mode of agglu- 
tinating the servile particles ; not to mention 
that the snows form such a barrier in this 
case as exists not in regard to the Bodo in. 
tercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin. The 
same general result follows from a careful ex- 


amination of vocabularies. Apparently the Ti- 
betan, like the Hindi, Nvords, are adopted ones. 
— J/r. Hodgsom on the Aborigines of Norths 
Eastern India, In the Report of the British 
Association for 1845, Dr. Latham remarks 
that the distinction between the languages of 
Thibet and China, as exhibited by KUproth, 
must he only^ provisional: over and above the 
grammatical anahjgy there is an absolute 
glossarial affinity. Of the languages of the 
transgangetic peninsula the same may be as- 
serted. Where languages are monosyllabic 
slight changes make palpable differences. 
The vocabularies of Brown, for more than a 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, 
have provided ua with data for ethnographi- 
cal comparisons. By dealing with these col- 
lectively, we find in one dialect words which 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibet- 
an, Bhootan, Burmese. Siamese, and all the 
so-called monosyllabic languages hitherto 
known, arc allied to each other. The general 
affinities of the Indo-Chinese tongues are re- 
markable. With Marsden’s and Sir Stam- 
ford Raffies’s tables on the one side, and those 
of Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can 
be shown that a vast number of Malay roots 
are monosyllabic. The Malay languages are 
monosyllabic ones, with the superaddition of 
inflections evolved out of composition, and 
euphonic processes highly developed. 

The next class of tongues akin to the 
monosyllabic is that of Caucasus. The nu- 
merous languages of this class have long been 
reduced to four groups ; the Georgian, the 
Lesgian, the Circttssian, the Mizdzhegi. That 
these four are fundamentally one, may be seen 
from Klaproth^s tables, whose claHsification 
seems only provisional. These tongues, dealt 
with en masse, have their affinities with the 
monosyllabic tongues. As with the Malay 
language, the monosyllabic character is modi- 
fied by the evolution of agglutinational and in- 
flectional processes, but not much by eupho- 
nic processes. An original continuity of lan- 
guage, displaced at present by the Turkish 
and Mongol, is thus assumed for parts 
between (Caucasus and Thibet.-— Dr. La- 
tham in Rep. Brit. Ass. 1845. p. 77. In 
another paper in Rep. Brit. Ass. 1845. p. 78, 
the same learned author observes that a 
monosyllabic basis of separate words is 
provisionally sssuined as the fundamental ele- 
ment out of which inflections are evolved by 
agglutination and arr algamation. This makes 
it possible that polj -synthetic tongues, like 
the American, may be represented in their 
earlier stage by monosyllabic tongues like the 
Chinese, Olo.ssarial investigations confirm 
both these vieAvs, There is a radical unity 
for the different Siberian groups of the Asia 
l^lyglotta, e. g. Yukageer, Yeneeean, Sa- 
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tnoeiJe, &c., and a fortiori for the Turk, Mon- 
gol, and Manchoo groups. Each and all of 
these have affinities with the monosyllabic 
tongues, and through these with the Malay 
and Caucasian. 

Polynesia presents the first appearance of 
isolation, in the languages of New Guinea, 
Australia, &c., e. the Negrito tongues. The 
philological eyidence of their being akin, 
either to the Malay or Tamul languages, is at 
present indefinite and inconclusive. 

Southern India, and the Indian hill-ranges, 
present the first appearance of isolation in the 
languages of continental Asia. Although un- 
placed they can scarcely be called isolate. — 
R, O. Latham in Rep, Brit. Ass. 1845. 
p. 78. Mr. Logan writing in the Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago, remarks that 
amongst the sea basins whose ethnic influ- 
ence has been in operation during all historic 
times and is uninterrupted at the present day, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, 
Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, 
Jilolo, Papuan, Papua- Australian and Pa- 
pua-Micronesian seas, and the Archipelagian 
seas of Johore, the Trans- Javan or Timo- 
rean Chain, the Bisayan group, the Moluc- 
cas, Eastern Melanesia and the different 
Polynesian and Micronesian groups. All 
these basins exert a twofold influence. They 
provoke a constant intercourse between the 
rivers of their opposite margins or the islets 
scattered through them, they bring the 
whole under the operation of foreign civi- 
lizations and, opening as they do into each 
other, they are as broad highways traversing 
the whole Archipelago in different directions, 
and uniting it, both for foreign navigators and 
for the more advanced and enterprising of its 
native communities. Instead of the name 
“ Indian Archipelago which is too long to 
admit of being used in an adjective or in an 
ethnographical form, Mr. Earl at first suggest- 
ed the term Indu-nesian but rejected it also 
in favour of Malayanesian. The purely geo- 
graphical term Indonesia, is suggested by Mr. 
Logan as a short synonym for the Indian 
Islands or the Indian Archipelago, as we thus 
get Indonesian for Indian Archipelagian or 
Archipelagic, and Indonesians for Indian 
Archipelagians or Indian Islanders. By Mr. 
Logan’s term Malayu land is understood all 
districts, whether geographically united or 
not, that are possessed by communities of 
Malayus, and by Malays or Malayus is under- 
stood men of the Malayu race and language. 
So by his Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Jawa race ; so Sunda land, Wugi-land, 
Batta-land, &c. 

For compound insular districts it is very 
desirable that single geographical names 
should be used. Until unexceptionable ones 


are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra — Philippine islands; the Moluko. 
Timorean, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions- 
The principal divisions may be designated 1st 
western or W. Indonesia i. e. Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in- 
termediate islands, 2nd, North Eastern or N, 
E. Indonesia i e. Formosa to the Solo Archi- 
pelago and Mindanao, all included, and em- 
bracing the Philippine andBisayan groups, &c. 
3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, from 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, in- 
cluding the W estern Papua islands and the 
Kch and Aru Archipelagoes 4th, Southern or 
S. Indonesia, the great southern or Trans- 
Javan chain between Java and New Guinea 
or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. The 
different portions of the first division are suf- 
ficiently distinguished by the names of the 
great lands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2d division which has not a 
distinctive name is the Southern chain 
which has a close ethnic connection. As it is 
throughout the great seat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
term it Piratania, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N. E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. 
Indonesia, may be distinguished as subordi- 
nate groups, the Molukas, Halamahera, Ter- 
nate, Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Banda, Ce- 
ram, &c. S. Molukas and theKeh Arus.) The 
sea basins, that is the seas with the marginal 
basins of their afflu‘nt rivers, which are dis- 
tricts of the greatest importance physically as 
well as ethno graphically, he would name after 
the seas. The basin of the J ava sea will be 
the Java basin, so the Mangkasar basin, Cele- 
bes basin, China basin better China Malayan 
&c. Mr. Logan is of opinion that the post-fix 
nesia should be confined to the great divi- 
sions of the Indo Pacific insular region, In- 
donesia; Melanesia (New Guinea, Aus ralia, 
and all the eastern Papua islands) ; Mi- 
cronesia (all the islands between Melane- 
sia and the Luchu and Japanese chain) ; 
and Polynesia, all theislands of the Pacific to 
the east of Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Easter island. Papuanesia may be occas- 
sionally used to distinguish the northern Me- 
lanesian, islands inhabited chiefly by spiral 
haired tribes, from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great S. E. insular region, 
which has intimatiB connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
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but not the N. £. chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and well 
defined geographic and ethnic group. He 
would therefore call it Ainojapanesia, and it 
will include all the Japanese and Aino islands 
from Formosa to Kamtschatka. He remarks 
that these great basins have several subor- 
dinate ethnic regions to which it is neces- 
sary to advert, if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that 
have been introduced into the Archipelago. 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
which is surrounded by the Japanese, Lu- 
chuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, Philippine, 
Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin groups. 
On the S. E. it merges in the Muro-Polyne- 
sian band ; on the S. \V. it constitutes a por- 
tion of the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. 
it forms the outer boundary of the China- 
Corean basin on the N. it connects itself with 
the basins of the Japanese and Okhotsh seas, 
and is thus brought into direct ethnic union 
or close connection with the E. districts of 
M. and N. Asia. The China Sea unites the 
Indian Archipelago primitively with the great 
ethnic region of S. E, Asia by the districts of 
the Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Me- 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the western bounding district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- 
lago and the continent. 

This Peninsular district again enters on 
the west into the twin basins of the Salwin 
and Irawadi, which are themselves closely 
connected more inland with all the previous 
basins, as well as with the great eastern one 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latter is inti- 
mately connected with that of the Hoang ho, 
and forms with it the twin basin to which 
the most advanced and powerful eastern ci- 
vilization owes its development. 

The Tibetan district, the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically as well 
as geographically to all S. E. Asia and to 
Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, 
connects them with the great plateau of mid- 
Asia, and abuts on the eastern extremity 
of the primitive Iranian region. The next 
ethnic region of the Indian Oceanic basin 
is that of the Bay of Bengal or Indo Ma- 
layan sea which unites the western margin of 
the China Malayan basin with the eastern sea- 
borde of India. As the rivers of the Indian 
Peninsula connect it closely with the western 
marginal districts, the watershed being near 
the Indo African sea, while the basin of the 
Ganges has its^^ead nearly in the same longi- 
tude, we may consider the whole of India as 
a portion of this region. It contains there- 
fore the district of the Malacca Straits, the 
marginal districts of the northern part of the 


Malay Peninsula, and the basing of the Salwin* 
Irawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al- 
so to the eastern region. The districts that 
are peculiar to the Indo Malayan bapin, some 
however being common to it with the Indo* 
African basin, are those of the Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, Godavery, Kiahna and Nerbudda, 
with the secondary districts between the Gan- 
ges on the one side and the Nerbudda and 
Godavery on the other, the great Dekhan and 
Singalese projection and the western marginal 
districts. India is connected with the Tibeto- 
Indonesian region, — landward by the passes of 
the .Himalaya, the Asamese valley, and the 
eastern margin of the lower Brahmaputra ba- 
sin, and oceanically by the coasts and winds 
of the Bay of Bengal. By the latter it has 
also a direct and independent connection with 
the insular portion of the first region. 

The Indo African sea, is that portion of 
the Indian Ocean extending from its N. W. 
boundary to the Mozambik Channel and in- 
cluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and 
Red Sea. It has had much influence on the 
ethnology of Eastern Africa. The correspond- 
ing eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may 
be termed the Indo- Australian sea. Important 
ethnic considerations — relating to the Ocea- 
nic winds, make it necessary to distinguish 
these twe regions from the middle one ; this 
with the districts of the Indus basin, the 
marginal district of Beluchistan, the great 
longitudinal one formed by the Persian Gulf 
and the basin of the Euphrates, the southern 
Arabian district, that of the Rod Sea, and the 
marginal or Trans-Nilotic one of E, Africa, 
forms the next region. Of these, the Eu- 
phrates and the Red Sea are of especial im- 
portance, for by them the ancient civilization 
of the Mediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, while 
the former was itself the seat of a great arch- 
aic development of intellect and art. He 
considers that the shores of the Indian ocean 
were surrounded by races in a stage before 
the seeds of a higher civilization germinated 
in the basius of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
and that they were influenced by the more 
powerful and populous nations of the Nile 
and southern India long before the later and 
slowly descending Iranian civilization touch- 
ed them. These races included navigating 
tribes, otherwise they could not have spread 
themselves over every habitable island of the 
Edstcin Ocean from Madagascar to the Fiji 
group, if not throughout Polynesia also. To 
account for this extension, it is not necessary 
to suppose that they had larger boats than 
those in which in modern times the Papuas 
have been accustomed to make descents on 
Ceram, and the Sakalavas on Camore and 
the Coast of Africa, But the far higher 
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mariitimd art of southern India appears to be 
one of the most ancient in the world. It was 
certainly not derived from the Brahmanical 
tribes of the northwest and it was too much 
in advance of the Himyaritic to have been 
borrowed from them. There are abundant 
reasons for believing that India, before the 
prevalence of Brahmaoidim, was at least 
as civilized as Africa, and nations who had 
reached this stage, were as capable of per- 
fecting a navigation of their own as the Chi- 
nese, and far more so than the Arabs, who 
wanted the nurseries which the large eastern 
rivers gave to India. The earliest glimpse 
we have of the vessels of the east ooast of 
India is at a comparatively recent period, 
1800 years ago, but it is strongly in favour of 
an indigenous art Amongst all these foreign 
influences of which the pre.sence can be clear- 
ly traced, two are of the widest extent and 
greatest importance. The first is entirely 
African and Indo African in its character, 
it embraced the whole In Uan Archipelago, 
Australia and Papuanesia. Whether it extend 
ed to Polynesia and Micronesia Mr Logan re- 
gards as still doubtful, but it certainly included 
a portion of Micronesia. Along the shores and 
islands of the Indian Oce^in the races to which 
it must be referred appear to have prevailed. 
Their limits were those of monsoons, or from 
Africa to Polynesia. When they thus spread 
themselves over Africa, India, and the Indian 
Archipelago, the great outlying regions of the 
old world, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on 
that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
andtheinflectional, and had strong and direct 
aflinities to the other familes of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, 
old Indian and African, and to a certain extent 
too the American, which last maybe consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these lan- 
guages are the Formosa, Philippine and the 
Australian. It is probable that some of the 
eastern Melanesian languages will be found 
to be equally characteristic* 

The second of the great insular families is 
Tibeto- Indian and Mayama-Anam It con- 
nects itself with all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but it chiefly flowed in 
through the ethnic basin of the Malacca sea. 
By a long continued influx this family spread 
itself over the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, Borheo, and Celebes, but iU further 
progress, over the many islands to the north 
and east appears to have been long checked 
by the older races. — Jour, of the Jndi, an 
Arch, Vol. IV. No^Y. and Yi, May and June 
1850, yage 810. These arc the views of the 


many learned men whose names they bear. 
As regards British India, the Revd. Dr. Cald- 
well in his Comparative Grammar, has given 
the term Dra vidian to those races, whom the 
writings of Latham, Prichard, Bunsen, and 
Muller have described as the aborigines 
of this country — in contradistinction to the 
Arian race. Professor Muller is of opinion 
that when the Arian tribes immigrated into 
the north of India, they came as a warrior peo- 
ple — vanquishing, destroying and subjecting 
the savage and despised inhabitants of those 
countries. But in the countries south of the 
Vin'ihya, their entry was in the way of coloni- 
zation, and instead of introducing their own 
Sanscrit language, they adopted those of the 
southern nations — refined and improved them 
till they even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfec- 
tion, though there remained, up to the present 
day, in some parts of the interior of the Pen- 
insula, savage tribes never reached by the su- 
perior civilization of'the Arian. Hut although 
the Arian conquerors seem to have crush* 
ed and extinguished the great mass of the 
aboriginal inhabitants in the north oflodiae, 
yet some of these Autochthones, or earlier in- 
habitants of India, who were considered by the 
Brahmins as impure and unworthy to partake 
of their religious sacrifices, found a refuge in 
the thick forests of the mountainous districts, 
and in the countries south of the Vindhya 
range, while it is not unlikely that some of them 
were tolerated by the Brahmins, so as to 
remain in a state of slavery, constituting the 
class of Sudras, to whom though they were not 
considered as twice-born, like the three other 
classes, s ime few civil rights were conceded 
and to whom in latter days even a Brahminical 
origin was attributed. — Prof Max Muller 
Rep, Brit. Ass. 1847, p. 330. 

The languages of these southern and central 
tribes Dr. Caldwell terms Dravidian and he 
estimates as follow the numbers of the popula- 
tions speaking them : 

1 Tamil 10,000,000 

2 Telugu 14,000,000 

3 Canarese 6,000,000 

4 Malayalim2,500,000 

5 Oond or Qoand also 
Khund, Kond or Ku 

500,000 

In the preface to the Cyclopedia, allusion 

was made to the numerous languages spoken 
in Eastern and Southern Asia. Along the 
low level tract which runs bordering the oceans 
from the Red Sea to the southernmost point 
of the Malay Peninsula, we find vernacular, 
the Arabic, Turkish, Sindi,Guzerati, Marathi, 
Hindustani, Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Mala- 
yalum, Tamil, Telugu, Urya, Bengali, Rak- 
hui, Burmese, Siamese, Chineee, and Malay, 
a number of languages truly perplexing to 


Tulu 

, . 150,000 

Toda 

300 

Kotah, , , , 

. . 1000 I 

Budaga. . , 
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trailers on the sea-borde of Southern Asia. Mr. 
Piddington in the Preface to his Index, quotes 
ajdaster Mariner, Master Richard Kyngeas 
saying and in this founde wee oftimes much 
trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyrste^ that 
wee could never aske in Indian Tongues for 
such herbes. or fruites, wodes, barks or 
mes, as wee knew full well, by experience 
in sundrye other partes, to bee wholesomme 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
or savorye, or usefulle to trafiicke withall. 
Nexte^ that when anye were shewne us, we 
coulde in noe-wise tell, from J names given 
to them by * Gentooea^ whether or noe 
y like were already knowne in European 
Countryes ; and yett these parts doe myghty- 
lie abound with herbes and woodes of sov- 
raigne virtew.” — Master Richards Kynge^ his 
travells^and voyages^ and trafficker in foray gne 
CountrieSr in the Shippe Tamhurlan, London 
M, S, S,foh 1634, quoted in Title to Fid Ind, 
The most recent writers on this subject are 
Sir Ertjkine Perry and the Reverend Dr. Cald- 
well. They remark that the Brahmins made 
a simple clas^hcation of the languages 
of India depending mainly on geographical 
considerations, by which hve northern langu- 
ages were grouped in one class and five south- 
ern ones in another, under the denominations 
of panch Gaur and panch Dravid, the term 
Gaur or Bengal applying to all northern India 
while Dravida, the name of that part of the 
Coromandel Coast lying between the twelfth 
and thirteenth paralleU of north latitude, is 
applied to the whole Peninsula. Their clas- 
sification was as under : 

The five Gaurs. The five Dravids. I 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil. j 

2. Kanoji 2. Marathi. , 

3. Gaur or Bengali- 3. Carnatika. j 

4. Mathalaor Tirhuti 4. Telinga or Telugu. 

5. Orissa or Urya, 5. Gujerati. 

Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that bv the term Gaura or Gauda, 
are meant the B Kashas or Pracrits or vernacular 
tongues spoken in northern India, some old 
ones of which have since^ ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the lan- 
guages which may be considered Gauras, are 
Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hindu- 
stani, Punjabi, Gujarathi Marathi, the langu- 
ages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Draviras, the 
TeliUga, Karnatika, Mahratha, Ourjara, and 
Dravida or Tamil proper, but at present 
Dr. Caldwell displaces the Gnijarsor 
rathi and the Marathi, and considers the 
Dravida proper or Tamil, the TcUDga,Talun> 
ga, or Telugu, and the Karnataka, Kannada 
or’Canarese, to be the three principal lan- 
guages of the Dravidian family, and he adds 


thereto the Malayalam, the Tulu, and the 
uncultivated Toda, Kota, Oond and Ku, mak- 
ing altogether nine Dravidiaii or Tamilian 
tongues.—/)/-. Caldwell. Of the languages now* 
named, some of the Hindi tongues, such as 
Kashmiri, Uria and Gujarati are the languages 
spoken in the smallest limit. But the Jataki, 
Sindi, Panjabi, Haruti^ Marwari, and Kon- 
kani, are other Hindi dialects. Mr. Elphin- 
stone. however, makes another claissification. 
He assigns Gujerati to the northern and Ur)*a 
to the southern languages and the Haiga 
brahmins in Canara, give a third list of Dra- 
vide, in which they exclude the country 
on the Malabar coast where they them- 
selves are domiciled. These Brahminical 
divisions, however, are not founded on any 
scientific principles, for the languages of In- 
dia from the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now 
known, belong to two essentially different 
stocks viz : the Tamulian, such as Karnatica, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, and Tamul, and 
languages of undoubted Sanscrit origin or the 
Arian or Sanscrit stock. He remarks that the 
affinity between the Telugu and Karnatica is 
so great that in order to make the correspond- 
ence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection, and Ellis shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamul. 
Again the Tamul speaking inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast can make themselves in- 
telligible when they get into the districts on 
the western coast of the peninsula, where 
M alayalam is vernacular. So the language of 
Tuluva (on the coast of Canara), has a strong 
resemblance to that of Malayala, though the 
Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. The lan- 
guages or dialects of the aboriginal mountain 
races occupying the Neilgherries, are Tamu- 
lian, and the Kodagu of the mountains of 
^ Coorg is a dialect of Tulu. On the crest of 
the high and romantic range, extending from 
Cochin to Cape Comorin, and reaching to 
8000 or 9000 feet above the sea, Francis 
Buchanan found that the rude tribes spoke a 
dialect differing only in accent from Tamil. 
The language of the mountaineers of Kaj- 
mahal dividing Bengal from Bahar, abounds 
in terms common to the Tamil and Telugu, 
and Mr. Hodgson, after comparing the voea- 
bularies of seven languages now spoken by 
rude tribes in Central India, pronounced ^11 of 
them to belong to the Tamulian Stock, while 
the Brahuis, on the mountains of Sind, are 
said to have a language very like that of the 
Todas. Thus a closely allied family of langu^ 
ages extends over all southern India, cropping 
out on the bill tops in central India, on tho 
mountains in the west, and perhaps also 
traceable on the southern slopes of the Hi- 
malayas. According to Rask, Singhalese be- 
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longs to the same family, and Lassen states 
that the languages of the Laccadives and 
Maldives come within the same category. In 
the North, however, we meet with languages 
of a different family, springing from those 
Arian conquerors who during the thirteen 
centuries preceding the Christian era, migrat- 
ed from central Asia, who entered India from 
the north and north west, and diffused them- 
selves, their language, their religion and their 
brahminical distinctions, over the plains of 
India, at a period before the authentic history 
of this country begins. According to this 
view therefore, the principal languages of 
India, will be arranged as follow: 

Arian, Sanskritoid, or Northern Family. 


Hindi. 2 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 


Kashmiri. 
Bengali. 
a Tirhuti. 
Gujarati. 
a Kachi. 
Marathi. 
Konkani. 
Urya. 


b, Brij Basha. 

c, Bangri Basha. 4 

d, Punjabi. 

e» Muitani. 5 

Jataki. 0 

ff, Sindhi. 7 

A. Mar wadi. 

Turanian, Tamalold or Southern Family 

1 Telugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamul. (S Gondwanl. 

Our present knowledge of the languages 
belonging to the Arian class does not enable 
us to determine whether they are developments 
of some tongue, of which the Sanscrit is the 
cultivated representative, and of which Ma- 
gadhi and Pali at the era of Asoka and the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, was a 
spoken form, or whether Sanscrit has been 
superinduced upon some aboriginal tongue 
as it has been demonstrably though in much 
smaller quantity upon the Tamiloid langua- 
ges of the Souths and as French has been in- 
troduced into Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is 
that in every ^rian tongue, a considerable 
and apparently primitive element is found 
which is not traceable to Sanscrit and which 
in Gujerati is reckoned at one third of the 
whole language. 

Hindi is a term used all over northern In- 
dia to denote the vernacular tongue of the 
district, but it is not easy to attribnte to it a 
very precise signification. Speaking general 
ly, the whole of Upper India, including the 
Punjab^ from the Himalayan to the Vindhyan 
range, but exclusive of Bengal, may be said 
to be possessed by one language, the Hindi. 
According to Celebrooke and the Sjerampore 
translators of. the BibK Hindi owes nine- 
tentbs of its vocables to Sanserit roots ;>wheii 
it is spoken by tiaabomedans who add to it; 
Arabic and Persian roots, it becomes convert- 
ed into Urdu or Hindustani. When Hindi 
is spoken by bindus who draw* on Sanscrit 


for enrichment or embellishment, it appropri- 
ately retains the name of Hindi. Modified in 
these various ways it is found not only on tile 
plains of Hindustan ^ but also on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, for Mr. Trail informs 
us that the language of Kumaon and Ghur- 
wal is pure Hindi. Indeed, generally, along 
the Sub Himalayan range as far as the Gogra 
river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced by 
the Gorkhas from the plains appears to be 
extirpating the vernacular Thibetan tongues 
of the aboriginal mountaineers. Mr. Masson 
made himself understood throughout the 
whole of Kohistan, and it will thus be seen 
that the term is used to bring under one 
common designation, the various dialects, of 
a language essentially one, but which has 
received no great cultivation in any of its 
forms. According to the Brahman pundits 
of Benares, there are hundreds of dialects 
equally entitled to the name. The Brij 
Basha (or Bhaka, as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges), and the Panjabi are the two most 
cultivated varieties of it, but the Panjabi 
passes into Mooltani, which a good philologist 
has shown to be a corrupted form of Panjabi ; 
whilst Jataki, again, further to the south, is a 
corrupted form of Multani *. Sindhi according 
to Lieut. Burton, is a perfectly distinct dia- 
lect, though directly derived from Sanscrit. 
When the Mahrattas extended their conquests 
into Hindustan, they found Hindi everywhere 
prevalent from the limits of the desert to the 
frontiers of Bundelcund ; and finding it dif- 
ferent from their OAvn tongue, they called it 
contemptuously, Rangri Basha, quasi bar- 
barous jargon. Sir John Malcolm extends 
the Rangri Bhaka as far west as thd <ndus, 
and east as far as the frontier of Bundlecund, 
where, as in all the country to the Indus 
from the western frontier of Bengal, dialects 
of Hindi prevail. The Marwari and other 
dialects of Rajputana, are evident varieties of 
Hindi introduced by the Rajput races. Ben- 
gali is also derived from the Sanscrit, there 
being but few words in it, not derived from 
the Sanscrit ; and Tirhuti on its north-eastern 
border has a great affinity with Bengali. But 
for this, the Bengali, from being the language 
of thirty millions of souls, and restricted sole- 
ly to the geographical limits of Bengal, and 
from the cultivation which has been given to 
it, it well deserves to be ranked as a separate 
language. 

Gujarati is bounded . by the Marwadl, a 
little to the north, of Deesa, to the north and 
Least by the Hindi or RangriBasha of MalcolhK 
'iin Rajputana arid Malwe respectively ; and 
jin the south, it dovetails with Marathi in the 
I valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapti, ending at 
Hamp on the former river and running .into 
Nandobar on the latter. 
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Marathi. The rorthern limits of this Ian* line, the limits of Orissa (Or-desa) were ex •• 
euage stretches on the sea coast from the tended lo Midnapore and Hooghly on the 
Kolwan hills or country of the Kols, near north and to K^jahmundry on the Godavery 
the Portuguese settlement of Daman, above to the south. It is a tolerably pure dialect of 
the ghauts in a north-easterly direction alohg Bengali. In the direction of Bengal, it fol- 
the Satpura range parallel to the Nerbudda, lows the coast-line as far as the Hijilli and 
intermingling with the Gujarati, about Nan- Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. On the 
debar, in the jungly valley of the Tapti. It is western side of the Midnapore district, it in- 
spoken throughout Berar, in the open parts tenningles with Bengali near the river Sub- 

of the territories of Nagpur ; and on the whole anrekha. To the westward, the Gond and 
of its eastern border it abuts on the countries Uria languages pass into each other and at 
and languages of the Gonds. From Nagpur, Sonapur half the people speak the one and 
the Marathi trends to the south west, and half the other langu«ge. About Ganjam, 
near the village of Ninni, about thirty miles the first traces of Telugu or Teling occur, 
west of Beder meets with the Telugu, and though the Uria still prevails forty-five miles 
Canarese ; touching in advance nearly on Bi- south of Ganjam, on the lowlands of the 
japur and Shankashwar. and thence trends ; sea-shore, beyond which Telugu begins 
south-westerly to the coast at Sidasheghur, : to predominate. At Chicacole the latter is 
skirting the western boundary of Canarese. ‘ the prevailing dialect ; and in Vizagapatam, 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Ma- Telugu only is spoken in the open country 
rathi runs down the coast to the neighbour- though Uria in the mountains runs further 
hood of Goa, both below and abov«» the coast, down to the south. 

It there meets the^Konkani, which runs near- Gondii the language of the Gonds of Gond- 
ly as far as Mangalore. And the southern wana, may safely be clas.sed as one of the 
limits of this mixed language is a village four I Tamulian languages. 

miles north of Upi or Oodapi near Conda- 1 Telugu^ one of the Tamulian languages, 
pore, where Tulu or the language of Canara 1 extends from Ganjam where it intermixes 
begins. The Konkani, however appears to 1 with Urya, along the coast to the marine la- 
ke only Marathi with a large infusion of Tu\u\ goon thirty miles north of Madras, known as 
and Canarese words, the former derived from the PuUcat Lake. At Vizagapatam which is 
the indigenous inhabitants of Tuluva or 120 miles south of Ganjam this is the sole 
Canara ; the latter, from the long subjection language spoken. On this line of coast 
of this part of the Konkan to Canarese dynas- two Telugu monarchies formerly existed, the 
ties above the ghauts. Mr. H. M ogling how- Andhra and Kalinga, both apparently enter- 
ever mentions that the Konkani speaking prising races and sea-faring people, and it is 
Brahmans of Mangalore, consider it quite doubtless from the name of this people that 
distinct from, though cognate with, Marathi, the Burmese and Malays have derived the ap- 
The limits extend from Gba below the ghauts, pellation of “ Kling,’' by which they di« tin- 
to the village above mentioned north of Upi. guish all people from India, The western 
From this part of the coast in northern Cana- boundary of the language is not well defined, 
ra, a diagonal line, running in a north-eastern But the Kalinga dynasty appear to have gain- 
direction towards Beder, marks the boundary cd great possessions to the westward, as at the 
between Marathi and Canarese, of the latter time of the Mahomedan conquest, Warangal 
at least above the ghauts. The Marathas are seventy miles from Hydrabad was, considered 
supposed to have been originally a race of by them the capital of Telingana. The great- 
mountaineers, in Baglan on the crest of the er part of the Nabob of Hyderabad’s domini- 
ghauts, and cultivating the fertile valleys or ons, all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore and 
Mawals, and the country called Maharashtra, Cuddapah, and much of that of north-east Bel- 
which is first mentioned in Indian history in lary are occupied by Telugu speaking people, 
the Mahawanso, probably obtained its name Tamul was the language of three Hindu dy- 
and received a distinctive language from the nastiesofwhomwehaverecords .-TheCholasof 
existence of a Marathi dynasty at some period Tanjore and Combaconum, who are settled on 
not recorded in history* The Marathas are or near the Caveri and Coleroon rivers, and 
essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and who, as some suppose gave their names to the 
soldiers but bad farmers. Coromandel or Cholamandel Coast : the Pan- 

Uria is the language of Orissa. The ori- dyans, whose capital is now occupied by the 
ttinal site of the Or or Odru tribe appears inhabitants of Madura; and the Cherans, who 
to have had very narrow limits, viz., along the ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. Tamul 
coast line from the Rasikulia river near Gon- is now spoken from about 30 miles north of 
jam northwards to the Kans river, near Soro, Madras, south to Cape Comorin and inland 
in lat. 21 ® 10’ but in the process of migra- over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and Comhaco* 
tion and conquest under the Ganga-vansa num, meeting wiA the Malayalamst the great 
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gap of Palgliat, but is fouad also at Travsn-* through firahmapuri on the Bhima, and Sho- 
core. Mr. Taylor is of opinion that Tamol lapur and thence east to the neighbourhood 
was cultivated in its purity ih the ancient of Beder. From Sadasheghur* following the 
Pandyan B^ingdomt and the people at present Southern boundary of Sunda to the top of 
speaking Tamul, are an energetic, pushing, the Western 'Ghats, it comprehends the whole 
enterprising race. of Mysore as far as C'oimbatore and the line 

OinaresB is essentially a plateau language, of the Eastern Ghats including much of the 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, compre- Chola and Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara 
hended all the high table land in the south of Samudra, the capital of the latter, which was 
India above the Eastern and Western Ghats, never captured by the Chalukias. 4. e. the 
and seems never to have held sway beneath Carnatic dynasty of Kalyani. 
the ghats, though, in the present day, by a Malayalam and Tulu are considered by Dr. 
strange fatulity, it is now only the countries Caldwell to be in gradual course of extinc- 
below tbe ghats, the Carnatic on the east and j lion Malayalam extends from Cape Comorin 
Canara on the west, to which the name of the ' to the Chandagiri river; or more strictly, 
ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be perhaps, to Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a 
applied, which is now never given to that Nair Rajah, conquered by Hyder, formerly 
above the ghats, the Bala Ghaut. The com. ruled. The people speaking the Malayalam 
mon Canarese or Karnatic character and Ian- are said naturally to shrink from contact with 
guages are used by the natives of the .coun- foreigners, even from people of their own 
tries from Coimbatore north through the caste : retreating from the great roads, cities 
whole of the Mysore, Belgaum,Dharwar,much and bazars as eagerly as the Tamul docks to 
of south Bellary, through Bijaporeto Murkun- them ; and the Malay ala ii||>eaking race are to 
da near to Beder, and within the parallels of the be found isolated with their families in their 
Eastern and Western Ghauts. This northern high walled parambus, even in parts where 
boundary is therefore more extended than that the lines and centres of communication are 
given to it by Mr. Walter Elliot, who draws entirely occupied by tbe more enterprising 
its boundary-line west and north, by a line Tamul people whose language too seems gra- 
from Sadasheghur on the Malabar Coast to dually pushing the Malaysia aside. — The Rev. 
the westward of Bharwar, Belgaum, and Dr. QMwelVs Comparative Grammar, Sir 
Hukairi, through Kagal and Kurandwar Er shine Perry's Bird^s Eye- View. 
passing between Kelingaon and Pandegaon, 
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Dutch, Danish, English and French descent, 
Also small bodies of Jews, on the western 
coast of India. In Ceylon, where th^ Arian 
and Dravidian element is intermixed, a rem- 
nant of Buddhists is still to be found who 
use the Pali scriptures. But the most pro- 
minent of the stranger races are the descend- 
ents of the various Mahomedans, who from 
times to time, as conquerors and camp follow- 
crs, entered India with Taimur, Nadir Shah, 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, Ahmed Shah and others 
and have sought employment in the armies or 
livelihood by commerce. A considerable por- 1 
tion of them are engaged in trade or as petty 
dealers in towns. A few of the humbler are 
employed as labourers : but the majority have 
hitherto found military employment under 
rulers of their own faiths in Delhi, Hydera- 
bad, Arcot, Lucknow and llohilkund, or in 
the native armies of England The bulk of 
these people are doubtless of Arab descent. 
Many of them are Syeds or descendants of 
Mahomed. A large body of dark colored 
powerful men known as Labbis (from the 
Arabic labek) or Moplas Mai pillai descend- 
ants of mothers) in the south of the Penin- 
sula and in Ceylon, are engaged in merchan- 
dize and petty trade. A small non-militiry 
body of Arabs who but for a slightly xanthous j 
tinge, would have an almost English fairness 
called Nao-ait, new corner^', emigrated from 
Arabia about three hundred years ago, and 
are to be found in considerable numbers in 
southern India. A robust, active, intelligent 
mercantile race, known as Boras, but who call 
themselves Ismailis, are scattered all over the 
country, but found principally in Guzerat, 
and the adjoining provinces of Cutch, Sind 
and other parts of the Bombay presidency. 
In the northern parts of India, however, the 
bulk of the Mahomedans are of Tartar or 
Afghan descent, and recognise themselves 
by the titles of moghul andpathan, and ordi- 
nary Arab mahomedans are called Sheikhs. 
It was to rulers, often merely nominal, of 
these religionists, that the English cliiefiy 
succeeded. The Labbis use the Tamil Al- 
phabet and a Tamil Koran. The Arabic 
Koran is in general use but so few are ac- 
quainted with that language, that in Madras 
with 70,000 mahomedans it is supposed only 
four or five can read and understand the Arabic 
Koran. 

Only one Mahomedan ruler, of any power 
remains, the Nizam Subahdar of Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan, whose capital is now the prin- 
cipal resort of his co-religionists. 

On the western coast of India, in Bombay 
and Guzerat, but also found all over the east, 
engaged in commerce, is the considerable body 
of fire worshipping Parsis or Zoroastrians, des- 
cendants of Persians who sought a refuge in 
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India from the persecutions to which the con- 
quering Arabs subjected them. Like as 
amongHt the Dravidian laces in the south of In- 
dia, so the various Arian or Hindi districts con- 
tain numerous small ttibes, the supposed rem^ 
nants of a prior colonization, and mostly sup- 
posed to be, like the Tamils, of Tartar or Scy- 
thic descent. Of these, are the Ramusis of the 
Bombay Presidency ; the Veddars or Beders, 
scattered in the southern Mahratta countries, 
but who at Sorapur had a ru'er of their race 
from Aqrungzib’s time till the rebellion of 
1B57. Many of these tribes are addicted to rob- 
bery, dacoity and thuggee. Amongst others 
maybe named the Bedowreah, a robber tribe, 
of the north west of India. The Beriah and 
Minah, robber tribes in central India. The 
Mhangs, a robber tribe in western India. The 
Wuddar, a robber tribe on the northern fron- 
tier of Canara. The Takinkar, a robber tribe 
in the Dekhan. The Pardhi, already mention- 
ed as the Bhownra a robber tribe of Khan- 
desh and Berar. The Wusaweh a robber tribe 
of Guzerat. The Bhar a robber tribe of the 
Bombay presidency. And the Gehar, a large 
class of child stealers in the valley of the 
Nerbuddah. The Kols, andLucha Kols and 
Suras in Singhbum, north of the Gonds, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scy- 
thic stock, in that neighbourhood is the 
Sonthal race who occupy the district su»- 
rounded by Bhagulpore, Berhampore and 
Birbhum. They were sorely oppressed by 
hindus and lose in rebellion in 1855, in the 
8uppre>sion of which half their numbers pe- 
rished. "J'hey are now ruled by a commis- 
sioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs was a person who for a period voluntari- 
ly bound himself to slavery. Sonthals are 
described as truth telling, patient, kind of 
heart, honest and ingenuous and charac- 
terised for their simplicity. They arc 
reserved and phlegmatic. He believes 
in Chandabunga, an all pervadinij deity, to 
whom once in 3 or 5 yeai's, he sacrifices 
a goat on a Sunday. Holding the goat 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, 
and looking heavenward he calls on Chanda- 
bunga, kills the goat and eats it. They 
have four gods of the woods (Dryads) 
called Jaihirira, Monikoh, Marungburu and 
Gosaira who seem to resemble the Lares and 
Penates of the Romans. These are repre- 
sented bv four stones buried in a clump of 
trees called the Jairthan and no Sonthal vil- 
lage can be settled till the Jairthan is estab- 
ished. A familiar deity is Manjiharam in the 
shape of a stone, which is buried in the 
centre of the village in a small open shed. 
The shed is called Buddhathan, for 
haram is also called Buddah Manji, a Manji 
and Sonthal being synonymous. The Pan- 
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chayats ot the-Sonthals assemble here. In the 
montlis of April and May, when the leaves are 
bare, 2,000 to 4,000 Sonthals assemble with 
bows and arrows, for their great Seudra or 
hunting expedition, during which they make 
great circles to enclose and kill all the smaller 
game. They eat the flesh of every animal. 
Their most solemn oath is taken when touch- 
ing a tiger^s skin. They dance in bodies of 
one or two hundred to the wild, gloomy, 
monotonous music of fifes and drums. The 
men go round one way, while the women 
circle the other. The men step in time with- 
out much action, but the women drop their 
heels and toes in a double shuffle, and bend 
their bodies forward to a half kneeling posi- 
tion, as though paying homage to the men. 
Peacock’s feathers enter largely into the 
parapharnalia required in some dances. They 
marry at will, but can be divorced through 
the panchayat. When death occurs, the body 
is burned and the ashes taken to the Damu- 
dah. In the Mission school in their neigh- 
bourhood about 300 boys were under educa- 
tion. 

The Pahariahs of the Sonthal pergunnah 
are arranged into two tribes, those who live in 
the Rajmahal hills, and the Naiga Pahariahs 
on the plains to the west. The former live 
by grain crops reared on the slopes of the 
hills, and by bartering in the plains the 
hill bamboos, the grass and timber which 
grow in luxuriant profusion in every direc- 
tion. The Pahariahs are given to great 
lying and drunkenness. The Bhagulpor 
Hill Rangers are principally composed of 
this people. But since Mr. Cleveland’s set- 
tlement in the beginning of this century 
many of them receive pensions. The other 
body, the Naiga Paharias, have more than 
all the vices of their tribe on the hills, but 
are worse off, having no right of forest or 
well wooded hills and readily take to bri- 
gandage. Both the Pahariya tribes are low 
in the social scale. — Cal, Review^ Dec, 1860. 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmahali are 
regarded by Mr. Logan as a displaced por- 
tion of the prior inhabitants of the country. 
The Male and Kol tribes are supposed by 
him to resemble the coarser Binua tribes 
of the Malay peninsula, more than the Bur- 
mans, the Malays, or other Indonesian 
tribes. But the same type as the Male and 
Kol are found amongst Malays and Bur- 
mans, although generally softened, and the 
short and turned up nose caused by it are 
Binua^ as also is the small stature and the 
vertical, turned up head. The Male or Raj- 
mahali are descril^ as mostly very low in 
stature, but stout and well proportioned. 
There are many less than 4 feet 10 inches and 
perhaps more under 5 feet 3 than above that 


standard, but o feet 3 inches is about the 
average height of the men. Their nose 
is flat and their lips thick, though less so 
than the Kafirs of Africa, but their lips are 
th eker than those of the populations of the 
neighbouring plains. Buchanan Hamilton 
says that the features and complexion re- 
semble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
had seen on the hills from the (laiiges to 
Malabar, that is on the Vindhya mountains. 
Their noses are seldom arched and arc rather 
thick at the points, owing to their nostril.^ 
being circular. Bishop Heber says that the 
Male nose is rather turned up than flattish. 
but they are not so diminutive as the noses of 
the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those 
of the African Negro. Their faces are ov il 
and not shaped like a lozenge, as those of 
the Chinese are. Their lips are full, but not 
at all like those of the Negro ; on the contrary 
their mouths in general are very well formed. 
Their eyes, instead of being hid in fat and 
placed obliquely like those of the Chinese, 
are exactly like those of the Europeans. 
Their women, though hard worked, are 
far from having harsh features. Bishop 
Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
oval than that of a lozenge shape. The 
forehead is not narrow and the lateral projec- 
tion of the zygomata is comparatively small. 
Nothin? is said respecting the? shape of the 
back of the head, a very important point in 
comparing Turanian tribes, the Male, or 
Hill man is described by Captain Slier will 
as much shorter than the Sonthal and of a 
much slighter make. He is beardless or near- 
ly so is not of such a cheerful disposition, 
nor is he so industrious. — Mt\ Lugan in JL, 
In, Arch, 

The Uraons according to their own tradi- 
tions, were driven across the Sone by the in- 
trusion into their native land of gaii?ctic 
hindus, and ultimately settled in Cliota Nag- 
pur, the country of the Kol tribe of Munda 
or Ho. At a later period, hindus spread into 
this territory, reduced the more civilized 
Uraons to slavery, drove the wilder Kols 
into revolt, and eventually forced them to 
migrate to the southward and eastward into 
the land of the Bhuians. The more north- 
erly of the eastern emigrants passed out 
into the low country and mixing with the 
Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed the 
class of Tamaria. The more southerly 
moved into SingbhumandKolehan, living at 
peace with the Bhuian prcoccupants. Until 
the intrusion of hindus from Marwar, who 
first leagued with the Bhuians against the 
Kols, and then with the Kols -against the 
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Bhuians, and finally appropriated Singbhum, 
leaving Kolchan Hodesham totheKol or Ho, 
as the Southern tribe call themselves. Rem- 
nants of the Kol are still found to the North- 
ward in Chota Nagpur and they appear to 
be also spread to the Northwards towards 
llajmahal. One Nomadic tribe, the Sonthal 
appears to be very widely spread. It is 
found in Chota Nagpur and in the skirts 
and valleys of the Kajmahal hills. It is enu- 
merated by Mr, Stirling in his list of the 
tribes of Katak, and according to Captain 
Sherwell, its range is from Katak through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the Easten Vin- 
dyans. 

The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. E. extre- 
mity of the Vindhyas, where the Ganges 
washes and bends round the chain, and are 
separated from the South Dravidian nations 
by the Kols, their language is more Dravidian 
than the Kol itself. The explanation is pro- 
bably to be found in the circumstance of the 
Uraon and Male having originally formed an 
uninterrupted extension of the Qond tribes 
and dialects that extended from the Godavery 
to the N. extremity of the Vindhyas. 

The Kols and Male-Uraons are physically 
Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, and the 
occupation of the Eastern Vindhyas and hills 
on the opposite side of the Gangetic valley, 
by Ultra-Indians, implies that the valley itself 
was at one time possessed by the same race, 
— the simplest conclusion is that the Kols 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Indo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges and 
of the highlands on its Eastern margin. 

The Ho language differs so little in phono- 
logy and glossary from the Munda, Bhumij 
and Sonthal, that Captain Tickells account of 
its grammar, may be taken as that of the Kol 
language generally. 

The Khond of Gumsur appears to be mere- 
ly a dialect of the Gond. — Mr. Logan in Jl, 
In. Arch. 

The Patuah or Juanga are a forest race in- 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to the south 
of Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered in the 
Mahals or Killahs of Keonjur, Pal Leyra, (30 
villages,) Dhekenal (6 villages,) and Hindole 
6 villages. In Dhekenal alone their numbers 
are stated at 1005 persons. The stature of 
the males does not exceed 5 feet 2 inches 
and in the females 4 feet 3 inches or 4 feet 
4 inches. Their forms are slight with little 
muscular developement, and physique w-eak. 
Their face is shorter and broader than that of 
the Uriah, nose is flat and nostril wide. Their 
colour is not darker than the Uriah peasant. 
The men are not handsome, but the women 


are repulsively ugly. The men dress like 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, but all 
the covering of the women consists of two 
bunches of twigs with their leaves attached, 
one before and one behind, which are changed 
daily, kept in their position by a strip of 
bark or a string of glazed earthen ware beads 
passed twenty or thirty times round the waist 
and over the stems of the twigs, hence the 
name of the tribe, Patuah, literally people of 
the leaf, but they call themselves Juanga. The 
women also wear necklaces of the same kind 
of beads, and their hair is gathered together in 
a knot at the back of the head fastened by a 
string with a silver or brass button at each 
end of it. The women wear no blanket or co- 
vering at night but sleep between two fires. 
Their traditions are to the effect that they 
were formerly vain of fine dress and were wont 
to lay aside their good clothes to prevent 
them being soiled, and wear such leaves when 
attending to the cleaning of the cow-house 
or other duty, when one day, a Thakurani 
or according to some, Sita, appeared and 
commanded them as a punishment for their 
vanity always to wear such leaves. Dr. 
Short mentions that the legend of Killah is 
that a Rishi commanded them to wear the 
leaves. They believe that if they violated these 
commands they would be devoured by tigers. 
Women dance in a circle to the noise of a 
large drum beaten by the men, moving round 
and round in the same measured step, occa- 
sionally advancing towards the musicians and 
then retreating, but keeping the body in- 
clined towards the musicians. Their villages 
are in some clearing or opening in the forest ; 
are small with about 6 or 8 families in poor 
and mean thatched huts of wattle and dab, 
each family in its own dwelling. They have no 
lands, but sometimes assist in the cultivation 
of the neighbourhood. Their avocations are 
chiefly those of the chase, using the bow and 
arrow and dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and 
not unfrequently snakes,of the flesh of which, 
especially that of the Python molurus, they 
are very fond. Except the cow, they are 
omniverous. Their usual food is insipid and 
nauseous roots {tunga, kurba and panialu^) 
and the seeds of the jungle grasses. They 
all call themselves pudhan, and have no 
system of caste. If they have any worship, it 
is one inspired by a desire to avert evil ; they 
however deny that they worship any deity or 
have any image, but they pay homage to 
nameless spirits who inhabit the woods and 
mountains, and make offering of a fowl, a 
goat or rice or spirits Jto the genus loci. In the 
month bysakh, they offer libations to the 
manes of their deceased ancestors. They 
bury their deadw Marriages are arranged by 
the parents and are scenes of revelling and 
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drunkenness. They adhere to one wife un- 
less she prove unfruitful. Like many hindoos, 
they will not pronounce their wives names. 
Thfir language is not similar to Uria. They 
are perhaps only an offshoot from some of the 
forest races occupying the mountainous region 
from Mirzapore to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Kurambar women of the 
Wynaad and the Chenchurs of Masulipatam 
and Guntoor, are said to have all the same 
costume. And the Holier, a degraded race 
near Mangalore, are said to have worn the 
same but have now a cloth in front — Mr Sam- 
tvells^ in Ben, As. Soc^ Jour. No. IV of 1856. 

The Chenchwar is a half savage, wild, tribe, 
inhabiting the eastern ghats. They are known 
to their settled neighbours as the Chenchu- 
Kulam, Chenchwars and Chensuars. They 
are about 1,200 in number, and dwell in the 
tract of jungle covering the westernmost range 
of the eastern ghat line, between the 
Pennar and Kistnah, and known locally as the 
Nulla Mulla and Lankamulla. In the pass 
from the Kuraan to Badwail, a few are em- 
ployed as hill police. They inhabit clearings 
in the forests, live in bee-hive shaped huts, of 
wicker work, walls about three feet high and 
a conical straw roof, with a screen for a door. 
The men are almost nude. They have large 
dogs. The women dress like the wandering 
female basket makers whom they resemble in 
features. The features of the men are small 
and animated ; cheek bones higher and more 
prominent than in the hindu in general. 
Nose flatter and nostrils more expanded. 
Eyes black and piercing and in stature short- 
er than their neighbours. Their hair is more 
shaggy and less straight than that of the 
Ixindu, and they wear it very long and rolled | 
up at the back or near the crown like that of 
a woman. They are slightly, but well made, 
except about the knee,which is large, and the 
leg. The colour of the skin is darker, and 
there seemed a tendency to cutaneous erup- 
tions. They speak Telugu with a harsh and 
peculiar pronunciation. They have no lan- 
guage of their own. Brahmans say they for- 
merly were shepherds of the yerraGolla caste. 
The Nandial Chenchwars assert their igno- 
rance of a god or soul. They have no images. 
They are polygamists. They bury their 
dead, but some times bum ; and the Nandial 
Chenchwars like the Tartars carry the de- 
ceased’s weapons to the grave. They are di- 
vided ihto little tribes. They have in general 
only a rag for covering. They use the spear, 
hatchet, or matchlock, or a bamboo bow aiid 
reed arrow tipped with iron. * Thdy atfe pa- 
tient and docile. They look on Weavinjg arid 
other manufacturing arts with conteittpt: — 
Nawhold in As. Jour: 1846. 

Many of the races alluded to above, are 


living in corners of India, or in moun- 
tains or forest tracts little frequented by the 
more civilized part of the inhabitants. But 
it may serve to illustrate one feature of this 
country and show how long and effectually a 
race may remain sequestered in it, if we notice 
a rude tribe who, though residing within 60 
miles of Madras with its 730,000 people, 
though surrounded by the active and indus- 
trious Tamil and Telugu people and possess- 
ing the readiest means of communication by 
the Pulicat marine lagoon and Cochrane’s 
canal, are nevertheless almost in the lowest 
state in which human beings can remain. 

The Yanadi dwell in the Ibrests of the Stri- 
harikottah muttah of the Chingleput collec • 
torate. They are in a low state of civilization 
and hold little or no intercourse with their 
more civilized neighbours. Until recently 
their ordinary avocations were the gathering 
of the wild products of the forests which the 
officers of Government bought from them at 
rates lower than the ordinary market prices, 
and paid them in kind, with grain, and clothes. 
Latterly, however, a few on the outskirts, 
have taken to charcoal burning and wood -fell- 
ing, and they are now also paid partly in 
money, changes which all bring them more in 
contact with the settled people around them. 
An effort was made in 1855, to induce them 
to engage in agriculture, but neither the t nor 
subsequent attempts to persuade them to 
rear cattle and sheep have succeeded. In 
1857, Government established a school for 
their children, and forty to fifty scholar.^ 
were lately in attendance, for each of whom, 
an allowance in grain is given. The use of 
money has compelled them to a small extent, 
to engage in the ways of ordinary life, but 
they are considered to be still insufficiently 
civilized to be left without the aid and pro- 
tection of Government. The sum paid to 
them is about Rupees 1,800 a year. The Ya- 
nadis are about 500 in number. Some who 
reside on the outskirts of the forests, come 
a little more in contact with the every day 
worl(l ; but their ordinary locality is in the 
very depthe of the forests, beneath the 
shade of pending branches, and only about 
ten or twelve families have huts made of 
branches of trees. In stature they arc smaller 
than the hindu people around them, A few 
are of a dark bamboo colour, biit ordinarily 
they are black, The men are not good look- 
ing, but the women are positively ugly, 
though decently clad. The men wear only 
the langotii They have clear skihs, but are 
largely troubled with elephanthiBis, for they 
suffer much from fever. They seem to use 
warm earth baths in fever. Theirfood consists 
of wild fruits and roots, particularly those of 
the Kanduri Hind (Bryonia grandis Linn). 
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They liave little intelligence^annot reckon up 
to ten^ conversebut little with each other, and 
are more taciturn with strangers, whose very 
presence even alarms them. They are polygam- 
ists, each man having three or four wives. The 
language they speak is said to be Tamil, and 
a similar race, it is stated, occupy the neigh- 
bouring forests on the hills at Naglawaram. 
and there are people known by the same 
name in Nellore, N. Arcot and Cuddapah. 

The Kollar or Collari are tribes in the 
Tondamans country, in the Vasanga district, 
in the eighteen palliams or districts, and 
throughout the Madura district. They have a 
first and second marriage, like the Marava of 
Ramnad. The titular sirname of all Kollar 
is Ambalakaren. 

The Marava are a race in the extreme south 
of India, in the Ramnad and Siva Qanga dis- 
tricts, wliose features differ from those of other 
Jiindu races. Their language and customs 
also differ. They worship local deities to 
whom they offer liquor, flesh and fruits, and 
practice divination. The men do not wear tur- 
bands. They possess lands. The Ramaya- 
na describes the forest (or wilderness) of 
Dandaca as covering the whole extremity of 
the southern peninsula, and the rude inhabi- 
tants are designated Rakshashae (monsters) 
or vanaras (monkeys) the former meaning 
races or tribes, hostile to the genuine hindus. 
But vanara is from vana a wilderness and 
nara a man, that is a wild or uncivilized man 
and to this sense as to the wild races in the 
c'xtremc south, the fable of Hanuman 
the chief monkey and that of his army, Mr. 
Taylor thinks, may be reduced. He says 
that those who have seen the Collari and 
Maravas will readily consider them to dif- 
fer from all family likeness of the Hindus, 
and as their visages often resemble baboons 
more than men, it would require even less 
than the ardent poetical imagination of a 
Valmiki to induce the employment of an 
equivalent word which would so aptly 
seem to convey the idea imparted by their 
appearance.” With theMaravas of Ramnad and 
Sivaganga, their women wear cloths of 25 
or 30 cubits in length, folded in plats which 
they fasten behind. This is unlike other 
liindu women whose cloths do not exceed 
twenty cubits and are fastened on the right 
side in front. They intermarry, some of the 
sub divisions not marrying into the fathers 
family,— but hindus in general intermarry 
with the mothers relations. The titular sir- 
name of all Maravas is Dever, in Ramnad 
and Tinnevelly.««»/2st^. ilfr. Tayfat in 
Soc, Journ* 

One of the most remarkable varieties of 
the South Indian type, is. that of the Toda» 
gf the Neilgherry hills, whose physical ap- 


pearance Mr. Logan styles Indo-Semitic. 
The Semitic character is seen io the breadth 
and massiveness of the head, the great orbits 
and eyes, the receding forehead, and Jewish 
expression which is observable in some 
families. They are tall, handsome and athle- 
tic, with bold noses and expressive eyes. 
They are strongly distinguished from the 
more normal Type, but he considers them 
as evidently referable to the archaic Semitico- 
Turanian era of S. India. 

The races and tribes of whom these last 
are samples, are generally styled Dravidian. 

Mr. Logan who has had great opportuni. 
ties of contrasting and cqmparing the Dravi- 
dians from various parts of India inclines to 
call them South Indian. He remarks that 
physically the population of southern India 
is one of the most variable and mixed which 
any ethnic province displays, A glance at a 
considerable assemblage of Klings (Telugo) 
and Tamulars of diflerent castes and occupa- 
tions, shews that the varieties, when compared 
with those of similar assemblages of men of 
other races, such as Europeans, Ultra Indians 
or Indonesians (including Negros in the last 
two cases), are too great to allow of their 
being referred to a single race of pure blood. 
Some are exceedingly , 'Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remind us 
of Egyptians, while others again have Malayu- 
Polynesian and even Simang and Papuan 
features.' Yet when the eye takes in the 
whole group at once, they are seen to have all 
something in common. They are not Irani- 
ans, Polynesians, Papuans &cc., but South In- 
dians. The Dravidian language, however or 
one of its principal elements was probably 
an extension of a Mid or W. Asiatic forma- 
tion, and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fin and Japa- 
nese languages, must be much more ancient 
than the occupation of Japan by the Japa- 
nese, India by the Dravidians and Finland 
by the Fins. 

The peculiarities in the Dravidian physi- 
cal type, when compared with the Scythic, 
are African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian for- 
mation, thus point two ways, — the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic. and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The geo- 
graphical position of the Brabui would lead 
us to explain the double alliance by placing 
the native land of the Dravidian stock in 
Beluchistan and including it with Arabia, or 
the southern position of the latter,— in the 
archaic African or Africo-Seipitic era. That 
the African physical element prevailed over 
the ScythiCi while a Scythic language has 
entirely superseded one of an African charac- 
ter, flnds explanation in the fact that the 
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Scythic races and languages, have in them- 
. selves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al- 
though Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo- Semitic affinities. He is fur- 
ther of opinion that races may blend with- 
out the different types being effaced and 
that, while certain exclusive or excluded 
castes, or sequested geographical sections of 
the population, may preserve one type better 
than another, all may continue for some 
thousands of years, to be reproduced in 
softened and modified forms even in the least 
secluded portions, and to this he refers his 
explanation of the variety of physical types 
visible in south peninsular India. That the 
Dravidian race did not bring with it into 
India, the civilization which thie present great 
southern nations possess, as the Arian did 
theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider the antique 
character and affinities of the dialects of the 
Male, Oronds, Khonds and Todas, the very 
archaic and barbarous character of many of 
the customs of the widely separated tribes 
which speak them a prior race, and above 
all, the nature of the relationship of the 
dialects to those of the civilized nations. The 
known ethnic facts lead directly to the 
conclusion that the uncivilized Dravidian 
speaking tribes are genuine Dravidians who 
have in a great measure escaped the culture 
which the more exposed tribes have received 
and thus preserve a condition of the race, 
certainly not more barbarous than that which 
characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race every-where in India, 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shews the influence which the intermixture 
has produced. If the formation of their lan- 
guage be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt 
that one tribe carried a large hatch of its 
native glossary over all India from the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon. In the Himalayas and 
Northern India, the old race has long been in 
contact with ultra-Indians, Tibetans and 
Arians. But even in the extreme South the 
diversity which prevails shows that there has j 
been great intermixture, but there are never- 
theless i|Mely prevalent characters most of I 
which are not Arian nor Tibetan and are even 
distinct from Ultra- Indian. 

The more important of these characters 
are a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyra- 
midal nose, with conspicuous nares, more 
long and round ; a marked sioking in of the 
orbital line, producing a strongly defined 
orbital ridge : eyes brilliant and varying from 
small to middle sized; mouth large, lips thick 
and frequently turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, 
its lateral expansion greater than in the 
Arian and less than in the Turanian type; 


cheek hones broad and large rathejr than pro* 
jecting, as in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development 
and breadth and to the general contour an 
obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides ; forehead well formed hut receding, 
inclining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, beard con- 
siderable and often strong, colour of skin 
very dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small 
Turano- African type. But successive mo- 
difications of race, seem to have been going on 
in India from times long anterior to the Arian 
or even Tartar eras and imply linguistic 
changes also. 

The above is the higher and much improv- 
ed type. But as in Africa, Ultr^-lndia and 
Asoneda, asmallei,more Turanian, and less 
Semiticised type is still preserved although 
variously crossed. The successive Turanian 
predominant races and formations and the 
Irano Semitic have in turn influenced all the 
great outlying southern provinces, Africa, 
India, Ultra-India, and America, the last in 
general indirectly, through Ultra-India, In- 
dia and Africa. From the formation of the lan- 
guage, there was seemingly a still ojder in* 
trusive people, the Scythico-Semitic and pas- 
toral who found India less Scythic and more 
African than it became under their influence, 
hut the same evidence shews that the Dra- 
vidian race and linguistic formation preced- 
ed the Ultra Indian, Tibetan and Arian in 
India, and prevailed everywhere to the south- 
ward of the Himalayas. Their route seems 
to have been from the N. W. where, from 
time immemorial, the region between the In- 
dus and Euphrates has been occupied by the 
Turanian, Iranian and Semitic races. Phy- 
sically the Dravidians are somewhatTuranian, 
and the linguistic formation of their language 
has a strong and unequivocal affinity to the 
great Asiatic-Turanlan, or Ugro- Japanese 
alliance. The Turanian formation, physical 
and linguistic, evidently long preceded the 
Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive and do- 
minant one and it is certain that the Turani- 
an was migratory and diffusive on a great 
scale, long before the Semitic and Iranian, 
which must have remained sequestered in 
some portions of the mountain hand of Asia 
minor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent 
S. W, region which includes the basin of 
the Euphrates, during the great era that 
must have been occupied while the Turanian 
linguistic formation spread to Lapland and 
Japan, to North Gape and Ceylon. 

The peculiarities in the variably physical 
character of the Dravidian physical types, 
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%vhen compared with the Scythic, are African 
and Africo-Semitic The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali • 
ties. Several east and mid African nations 
have the so called African traits much soften- 
ed, and differ little from the Dravidian. Even 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair 
The Dravidian pyramidal nose the sharp de- 
pression at its root, the slight maxill&ry and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval 
contour and the beard nose, are all African. 
He thinks there is reason to believe that the 
strong Africanism of some of the lower South 
Indian castes is really the remnant of an 
archaic formation of a more decided African 
character. The position of India between two 
great negro provinces, that on the west being 
silll mainly negro, even in most of its improvs 
ed races, and that on the east preserving the 
ancient negro basis in points so near India as 
the Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore 
highly probable that the African element in 
the population of the peninsula of India, has 
been transmitted from an archaic period before 
the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races en- 
tered India, and when the Indian ocean had 
negro tribes along its northern as well as its 
eastern and western shores. 

A peculiar hindu race are the Bards and 
Charans of Rajputana, and Guzerat. The 
Bhats or bards of India are of three sorts, 
the Magadhas or historians ; the Satas or 
genealogists, and the Bandis or court min- 
strels, whose duty, in older times, it was to 
salute the king or chief, in the early morn- 
ing, wishing him long life and prosperity. 
These are the bards and minstrels of central 
India. The Bards from their sacred charac- 
ter were often employed as convoys of travel- 
lers and their property, in tandahs or cara- 
vans. Throughout Rajputanah they are re- 
garded as a sacred order, and as the heredi- 
tary guardians of history and pedigree. They 
chant their own verses, or legends from the 
mythology of India. Hindoos p. 75. 

The Charans like the Bhats, are a sacred 
race. Formerly it was usual for travellers in 
Malwah and Guzerat, to hire a Charan to 
protect them and the sanctity of his name 
was generally sufficient. If robbers ap- 
peared, he stepped forward waving his 
long white garments and denouncing in verse, 
infamy and disgrace on all who should in- 
jure travellers under the protection of the 
holy members of Siva. If this failed, he 
stabbed himself with a dagger in the arm 
declaring that his blood was oii their heads ; 
and if all failed, he was bound in honor to 
Btab himself to the heart. Hindoos p, 75. 


Around the borders of British India are 
numerous rude warlike tribes with whom the 
rulers on the marches, both prior and subse- 
quent to the British domination, have ever 
been at war. As will be again noticed when we 
reach in our description the north east corner 
of India, the tide of immigration seems ever 
to have set from the north. And on the north 
east, as on the north west frontier, numerous 
foreign races have intruded on the plains, 
and the changes still going on in this way will 
be explained by a notice of Kattyawar and 
Afghanistan. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full 
of almost inaccessable fastnesses, which for 
ages have given shelter to outlaws and rob- 
bers. In A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the pre- 
sent Wulleh, fell before an in-road from the 
north of a race whom Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone supposes to have been Persians under 
Nowsherwan the great ; supposed by Colonel 
Tod, to have been Scythians, and by another 
authority, to have been Indo-Bactrians. In 
A. D. 1024, it was overrun by Mahmood of 
Ghazni whose Army consisted of the flower 
of Turkiatan, and Somanath in Deo Pattan 
then fell before him. The Mahomedans 
from the north long held a feeble sway and 
the district of Din is Portuguese, and though 
the town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers 
of Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues 
in the power of the Portuguese. The Ma- 
homedans who had only gained a partial 
authority over the Rajputs of Kattiawar, 
were succeeded by the Peshwa and Gaik- 
war in 1755, who could only collect the 
revenue by means of troops, in Mulkgin or 
circuits. But in 1808, Colonel Alexander 
Walker then Resident at the Gaikwars 
court, was able to arrange for payment to 
the Gaikwar from the Rajput Chiefs of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainty. When the 
Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, the British 
succeeded that power in the chief control : 
the gross revenues are estimated at a million 
sterling, but out of that £100,000 is paid 
as annual tribute, in the proportion of 2-3rd 
to the British Government and I -3rd to the 
Gaikwar. The population is millions. The 
tributaries are called Talukdars, 0 whom 
there are 224 and each of whom possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction in his own district, 
only the Qrassiaand MulOrussia being allow- 
ed to litigate with their ruling chiefs. These 
are sprung either from cadets of the ruling 
tribe or from proprietors of lands which 
they had originally seized and now de- 
fend wit hall the proverbial tenacity of the 
Rajput, who freely gives and takes life for 
acres. The principal Talukdars are their 
Highnesses the Nawab of Junagarh,— the 
Jam of Navanaggar, and the Rawal of Bhow- 
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naggar : also the Rana of Porebandar, the 
Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur of Murvi. 
Junagarh, the most important, is held by a 
descendent of Sher Khan Babi a soldier of 
fortune i^ho siezed it in the general anarchy 
which preceded the subversion of the Moghuls 
The Jam is the head of the Kattya^var branch 
of the great class of Jharija Rajputs which 
surged into the country from Sindh about the 
middle of the 15th century, and another stem 
of which is represented hy the Rao of Catch. 
TheRawalis atthe head of the OohU Rajputs, 
a race driven in from Marwar by the Rathors 
in A. D. 1,200. He is descended from Mok- 
heraju, a sea rover, who in the 14th century 
occupied Perim island at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Cambay and whose shade is to the 
present day propitiated by the passing mari- 
ner. The people are deeply engaged in com- 
merce. The Rana of Porebunder, styled 
Puncheria, represents the Jetwas, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the penin- 
sula. In the days of Mahmud, all the west 
and north of Kattyawar, belonged to the 
Jetwa Raj puts, but the foray*s of the Jhala and 
Jhareja have confined them to their present 
district, the shaggy range of hills called 
Burda. The Jhalas, who own the Raj of 
Hulwud Drangdra as their chief, are sup- 
posed to have sprung from an offshoot of 
Unhilwarra, on the extinction of which 
dynasty they obtained large territorial aggran- 
disement. The Thakur of Murvi is a Jharija 
and was the first in Colonel Walkers time to 
abandon infanticide. He has possessions in 
Cutch. 

Kattyawar maybe arranged into ten dis- 
tricts viz : five northern, Jhala war, Muchu- 
Kanta, Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil; and 
five southern, viz. Soreth, Babriawar, Sar- 
weya, Gohelwar, and Kattyawar proper. 

The fortified post of Jafferabad or Mu- 
zufferabad is held by the descendent of an 
African rover, the Siddi of Janjira. 

The Kattis of Kattyawar proper, immigra- 
ted into their present site, in the eighth 
century, and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 
with a sun worship. While the Rajputs 
have a modified primogeniture, the Katti 
inherits by equal divisions. They are in- 
nately turbulent and of all the tribes have 
ever given the greatest trouble. 

In the Jhalawar district,the property stolen, 
or the thief, must be produced, and the 
paggi who trace the pag or foot prints, 
are there the most famous. 

The Miana of Mallia in Mucha-Kanta on 
the banks of Muchu river, are the real 
masters of Mullia. They have a Thakur, 
but own allegiance only to their own Chow- 
hattias or heads of tribes. They are turbu- 


lent, take service as soldiers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in every boundary fight, a 
Miana or two is killed. 

Okhamandil is a sterile jungly tract in the 
extreme west of the peninsula, and contains, 
about 13,000 inhabitants. These are the 
Waghers. Their only important places are 
the holy hindu site of Dwarka on the west 
coast and Beyt a small island a few miles to 
the north, with shrines boasting of scarcely 
inferior holiness. Okhamandil, as also Um- 
reyli in Kattywar proper, and Korinar in 
south Kattywar are under the direct rule 
of the Gaekwar, and are the Alsatia of Kat- 
tyawar. Thrice, in 1803, 1858, and in October 
1859, they repulsed British troops, and 
seemed at length, in 1861), entirely dispersed 
or surrendered. Kattyawar is rich in jungle 
fastnesses. Its population is habitually armed 
to the teeth and largely intermixed with 
mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, Sind and 
Baluchistan. 

The term BahV-wattiahs (bah’r, out, and 
wat, a road) is applied to Kattyawar Rajputs 
who on some dispute with their landlord 
quit their villages, which thus lie waste, and 
occupy the neighbouring fastnesses from 
whence they make inroads until hunted 
down or a compromise or settlement occur. 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
but there are no tigers. The climate is 
equable and temperate and the coast is balmy 
with the wet breath of ocean breezes blow- 
ing fresh from the southpole.— Rev, 
No, 220, Dec, 1860. 

The languages spoken further north, on 
the western border, are dialects of Hindi, but 
sufficiently distinct to be called Sindi, Pan- 
jabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieutenant 
Leech indeed has given vocabularies of 
j seven languages spoken on the west of the 
Indus. The western border tribes are still 
mostly under patriarchal governments. In the 
more southerly, are the various Baluch tribes 
in the territories to which they give their 
name, and whose language is said by Captain 
Raverty to be a mixture of Persian, Sindi, 
Punjabi, Hindi and Sanscrit. The Brahui 
tribes in Saharawan and Jholawan, whose great 
chief is the Khan of Khilat, ethnologists 
consider to be of the same Scythic stock as the 
Dravidian races in the peninsula, and infer 
from this that the passage of the Dravidian 
tribes from Turan was along the valley of the 
Indus. The Brahui physical type is Scythic 
and the language has strong Dravidian affi- 
nities. The Brahui is a genuine representa- 
tive of the pre-Iranian population of 8. E. 
Irania or Beluchistan. 

The Jats of the lower Indus, appear to be 
of the same race as the Brahui and are al- 
most black. 
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Further north, in the Dcrajat are warlike 
tribes of Baluchis and Afghans, the most 
unyielding of whom are the Waziris, who 
continue to resist the efforts of English power 
to restrain their inroads on the plains. Still 
further north and west are the numerous 
t ibes of Afghanistan, of whom we may men- 
tion the powerful Durani race and the Tajik 
tribes. The Mongols of Kabul, Persia and 
Herat, called Kalmuks in Herat and Afgha- 
nistan and Eimak and Charmak in the Haza- 
ra, dwell north of Kabul and Herat. In the 
Bunnu valley, there are races intermixed and 
we may notice the Durdus in Giljit and 
Chulas. According to Captain Raverty, the 
people who dwell about Kabul and Kanda- 
har, Shorawak and Pishin, are designated 
B'r-Pushtun or Upper Afghans ; and those 
occupying the district of Roh, which is near 
India, are called L’r*Pukhtun or Lower Af- 
ghans. Persian is the official language of 
Afghanistan, but the Pushto is alike the 
common tongue of the uneducated people, 
of the families of the Sadozi kings, and of the 
dwellings of the Amir. There are however 
two divisions of the Afghans, termed Push- 
tun and Pukhiun, who speak Pushto and 
Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being the 
western dialect with affinity to Persian, and 
and the Pukhto the eastern with many Sans- 
crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with slight variation in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south 
of Kandahar, to Kafiristan on the north ; and 
from the banks of the Helmund on the west, 
to the Attock, Sindhu or Indus river, on the 
cast ; — throughout the Sama or plain of the 
Yuzufzoe’s, the mountainous districts of Ba- 
jawar, Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, 
on the borders of Little Tibet, — a tract of 
country equal in extent to the entire Spanish 
peninsula. Also, throughout the British dis- 
tricts of the Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohatt, 
Peshawar and the Samah or Plain of the Yu- 
zufzoes, with the exception of Dera Ghazi- 
Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak the 
Afghan language. Since the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century, 
there has been a constant influx into India of 
Afghans, as conquerors and settlers and this 
has been so great from particular districts 
that some tribes have altogether disappeared 
from Afghanistan. In some localities in India, 
the Afghan settlers are said to have preserved 
thePushto almost in its purity up to the present 
day, having fromthe outset married amongst 
themselves. In some parts of Bundelkand and 
in the territory of the Nawab ofRampur, 
whole towns and villages may be found in 
which the Afghan language is still almost ex- 
clusively spoken and is the medium of gene- 
ral communication. Captain Raverty consi- 


ders that although on numerous points, the 
Pushto bears a great similarity to the Semi 
tic and Iranian languages it is totally dif- 
ferent in construction, and in idiom also, from 
any of the Indu-Sanscrit dialects.— jfif. 
6r. Raverty* s Grammar and Dictionary to the 
Pushto, Pukhto, or Afghan language. 

Still higher, on the northern border, the 
great range of the Himalaya separates the 
Arian hindu family of flndia from the Bhot 
races of Tibet. But on the south of the chain, 
are the people of Lahuli and Kanawar on the 
west and the Ghurkanis and Bhotanis on the 
(•ast, who are described as mixed races. 
The changes alleged to have been seen are 
probably to a great extent, only the al- 
terations in national costume, which of 
itself is often sufficient to obscure the dis- 
tinctions of race. Colour is not a test. 
Dr. Prichard seems to entertain the opinion 
that in cold elevated tracts, the skin 
bleaches, and that it darkens on the plains 
of the tropics. He remarks that xanthous 
people are found on the Himalaya, in the 
Hindu families who reside near the sources 
of the sacred rivers at Jumnotri and Gangotri. 
That the Rajputs in Rajasthan are much 
i fairer than the people of the lower plains in 
Bengal and elsewhere. That west oC the 
Indus, are the Yusufzye, of the high tracts 
of Aflghanistan, a fair xanthous people, 
while the Ghrlji of the lower country are dark 
and the Jats of the plain of the Indus nearly 
black. Then, again, that xanthous tribes 
dwell amidst the high mountains of the 
Hindu-Khu — that curious people the Siah- 
Posh, who speak a dialect allied to the 
Sanscrit, and are supposed by Bopp and Rit- 
ter and other learned men, to be descendants 
of the ancient Arian race who conquered In- 
dia some thousand years ago, and probably 
left these people behind them in central Asia. 
Far westward, in Arabia, according to Bruce, 
a similar phenomenon is displayed among the 
inhabitants of the cold mountains of Rudd- 
hua ; and in Africa among the Kabyles, the 
natives of mount Aurasius, behind Tunis and 
Algiers, are so fair and red-haired, that they 
have been conjectured, without a shadow of 
proof, to be descendants of the ancient 
Vandals. Even in America, among the 
tribes inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, 
similar facts have been observed. He thinks 
that the rationale of this phenomenon is 
connected with the physical conditions of 
mountainous regions, and that it admits of a 
comparison with the changes of complexion 
discovered as we proceed from the country of 
black races under the equator to that of the 
fair people of northern Europe. Dr, Pritch- 
ard in Rep, Brit, Ass, 1847, p. 235. To 
those who have long resided in India, how- 
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ever it is needless to point to the distinctness 
with which its various races preserve their 
characteristic colours. Where all the physi- 
cal conditions of life, as to comforts, luxuries, 
habitations, food, and clothing are the same, 
we nevertheless see the fair Parsi, the yellow 
brahman, the lighter coloured Rajput and 
Kait, the yellow shepherd Golla tribe, the 
bamboo coloured Tiling and Uria, and the 
fair Mahomedan of Arab, Persian, Afghan 
and Tartar descent, as distinct from the dark 
Dravidian tribes, as if they had only arrived 
in India yesterday, though they have been 
intermixed for hundreds, some of them for two 
thousand years. The utmost that seems to 
result from an exposure on the plains of any 
one of the yellow skinned races, is a deepened 
yellow, in the individual, and with the black 
skin, a deeper black ; and the white skinned, 
light haired European or Afghan remain 
wholly unchanged. 

We now enter upon the regions on the 
slopes of the Himalaya. The name in San- 
scrit, signifies the abode of snow, winter or 
coldness, and is sometime written “ Himma- 
leh” conformably to the pronunciation. To 
the Greeks and Romans, part of the Hima- 
laya was known as the Imaus, and Pliny, 
(Hist. Nat. Vi. 17) was aware of the signifi- 
cation of the name for he says Imaus, in- 
colarum lingua nivorum significans. 

The Siah posh kafirs, in the extreme north- 
west, as already mentioned, have been regard- 
ed as a body of the Arian conquerors, left 
behind in the migration to the south. 

The people of Kas}xmir speak a hindl dia- 
lect known as Kashmiri. Amongst them also 
are several wandering tribes who seem dis- 
tinct from the settled population. From all 
times the valley has been the retreat from the 
heats of India, for the conquering races and 
it is not improbable that bands of their fol- 
lowers may have preferred to remain in the 
valley. The Guluwan of Kashmiri are horse 
grazers. 

Eastward of Kashmir, are the Bhot race 
in Bulti and Ladak. Bulti includes Ha- 
sora, Rongdo,Rong-yul, Shagar, Skardo, Bul- 
ti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khay- 
balu and Chorbat. Ladak or the Bot.-Pa, in- 
cludes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, Hemba- 
ko (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, Kong, 
Rupshu and Hanle. The language of the Bho- 
tiahs of Tibet, the Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also 
that of Bhutan and is a connecting link be- 
tween the polysyllabic and monosyllabic lan- 
guages. Garhwal is to a large extent Bhot. 

The valley of Nepal intervenes between the 
snowy range and the valley of the Ganges. It 
too is occupied by several races, of whom the 
Newars were the prior holders. Its divisions 
are Jumlu, Gurkha, Nepal, Mukwarpur and 


Morung. Khatmandu, the capital, is called 
by the Newars Yi-dai8e,whil8t the Parbattiahs 
or mountaineers call it Kultipur. The lands 
of Nepaul proper are cultivated almost with- 
out exception by Newars who arrange them- 
selves into several castes and orders, and 
their peasantry into first, second, third and 
fourth classes. The Parbattiah tribe, called 
Dherwara, cultivate the western lands at 
Nurkale &c. Amongst the Nepaiiiese, the 
hindu distinction prevails of brahmans and 
khetris with their various sub-divisions, viz. : 
of Newars cpnfined almost to the valley of 
Nepal ; the Dherwar and Margi, the husband- 
men and fishermen of the western districts ; 
and the Bhotiah who occupy generally 
Kachar, though some families are planted in 
the lower lands- The Bhama are said to be 
separatists from the Newar, who shave their 
heads like Bhotiahs. To the eastward of 
Nepaul, some districts are occupied by Lim- 
bus, Naggankotesand others. The great abo- 
riginal stock of the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, is 
Mongol, the martial classes of Nepaul are the 
Khas, Magor and Gurung, each comprising a 
very numerous clan or race variously sub- 
divided. The Elthariahs who speak the Khas 
language, are descendents more or less pure 
of Rajputs and other Khetrias. The Che- 
pang, Haigu and Kusundu are three tribes 
residing amongst the other inhabitants of the 
valley. 

Sikkim is occupied by a Bhot race call- 
ed Lepcha, who are hemmed in by the 
Lhopa of Bhotan and the Newars of Nepal. 
Further east is Bhotan, occupied by the 
Lhopa, a Bhot race. 

In the great belt of forest land intervening 
between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whose characters are scarcely yet 
known. One of these the black curly haired 
Dorns of the North west provinces are gener- 
ally regarded as a remnant of the original 
stock which the intruding Arians displaced. 

The Dhimal of the eastern portion of the 
Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls. 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie 
between the Kuki and Dhonla. 

The Takponi a Bhot race, lie between 
the Lhopa and Jorhat in Assam. 

In tracing the marches of the western 
and northern borders of British India, 
we have reached the valley of Assam in 
the north-east, and now continue our sketch- 
es to the south-east to embrace the entire 
regions which the nations of Europe de- 
nominate the East Indies, — Mr, Robinson 
tells us {in Ben, A. Soc, Journal No, cci, 
il/arcA, 1869) that in the Assam valley and 
its mountain confines, are throe classes of 
languages. One of Sanscrit origin and the 
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others of two great classes, viz., tliose con- i 
jiected with the Thibetan and those deriving 
their origin from the Tai or Shyan stock, 
Of the Assamese proper, that is the language 
of the valley, eight-tenths of the language is 
identical with Bengali, and nearly four- 
fifths of the words in common use, are deri- 
vations from the Sanscrit. The country from 
time immemorial had been governed by 


rulers of Shan origin, and the very small 


number of Tai word that can be traced to Tai | 


origin is remarkable. The Thibetan and the 
Tai or Shyan languages, all approximate 
towards the Chinese colloquial system and 
more or le»s possess the characteristics of 
being originally monos 3 dlabic and all into- 
nated. The Tai or Shyan class are also des- 
titute of inflections. The borders of the 
valley are remarkable for the numbers of 
its populations. Many of them are of that great 
Hhot family which we find extending from 
the west of Chinese Tartary eastwards. So 
numerous are these and other border tribes 
that we must confine ourselves here, to al- 


most their simple enumeration. 


derive their appellation, the term Changlo 
meaning black. 

The Garo occupy a tringular extent of 
mountainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khassia 
hills. From its apex to its base, this triangle 
lies between the 25 ® and the 26 ® of N. 
Lat. and the base itself extends from the 
90 ® to the 91 ® of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are differ- 
ent from those of the Bhotias, and this, with 
their remote situation, appears to militate 
against the supposition that they are in any 
way connected with the Cis Himalayan tribes. 
But though they have no traditionary le- 
gends and no written character to serve to 
enlighten on this subject, there is a striking 
affinity between the Garo language and the 
several dialects spoken by the Bhotia tribes. 
Though these present several modifications, 
they may nevertheless be traced to the same 
radicals, so as to prove that an essential 
affinity existed in their primitive structure ; 
thus affording historical evidence of such a 
nature as it is impossible for either accident 
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these native populations are more or 


I or design to have falsified, 
j The Mirihavc their chief seat in the low 
1 hills northof Banskotta and Liikimpur, but 
! the exactions and cruel ravages of their for- 
1 midable neighbours the Abors, have compcll- 
; ed them to emigrate in large numbers into 
j the plains of Upper Assam. Mr. Robinson 
I remarks that a partial comparison of the 
: dialects spoken by these tribes furnishes 
abundant evidence of their original con- 
sanguinity, while the coincidence between 


less akin to the peoples of the Burmese em- i their vocables and the terms in common use 


pirc, and seem to be remnants of Bhot tribes 
left behind in the pressure of the larger 
Ijodies to the south. 

The Abors occupy an extensive range of 
mountainous country along the southern ex- 
posure of the great Himalayan chain, extend- 
ing from the 94 ® to 97 ° of east longitude 
and bordering, it is said, on Thibet and China. 

Changlo means black. They use a dialect 
of the Bhotia or Thibetan which is spoken 
along that portion of the northern frontier of 
the valley extending from the Binji Dear, 
to the confines of the Kuriapera Doar or 
from about the 91 ® to the 92 ® of E. Long. 
Neither its northern limit nor the numbers 
speaking it have been ascertained. The in- 
habitants of this tract occupy the lesser 
elevations of the southern Himalaya range 
and are generally speaking agricultural. 
Their physical appearance exhibits a few 
shades of distinction noticeable beteem them 
and the tribes of the Sub- Himalayas. They 
are smaller, less muscular, and the hue of 
their skin possesses a deep isabelUnc tint. 
From the latter circumstanco, probably, they 


by the Thibetan tribes, is frequent and un- 
equivocal. Kaheharis or Borros as they call 
themselves, are a numerous race along the 
northern and southern borders of the Assam 
valley, but found in almost all parts of the 
valley. Chatgari a frontier district situated 
between Desh Darrang and the Bhotan hills 
seems to be their chief locality, and here 
their numbers are said to amount to about 
30,000 which is about half the Kachari popu- 
lation in the valley. They have not written 
characters, but a large portion of their vo- 
cables are identical with those of the Garos 
and almost all the rest may be traced to 
some dialect of the Thibetan, while the idiom 
of the language and the peculiarities of its 
grammar show abundant traces of descent 
from a common origin. 

Closely connected with the Kacharis, 
among the inhabitants of the plains, are the 
Hojai Kacharis, — the Kochis which include 
the Modai Kochis, the Fhulguriyas and Her- 
mias, — the Mechis, the Dhimals and the 
Rabhas. Each of these speaks a separate 
dialect, between which and the Kachari, Mr. 
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Robinson says, the differences are rather no- northern limit of tlicir possessions, but a de 
minal than real. — Ben, As, Soc, Jour, portation of Garos and Bodos, or of a mi.ved 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma tribe on the confines of the pure Garos, 
dialects, according to Mr, Logan, are the shews that their conquests extended much 
Khy-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, further in that direction, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. The Singpho, from their great extension 
The Kumi, Khumi or Khumwi, are of the over the upper basin of the Irawadi and their 
same race, but their language has some pe- comparative barbarity, it may be inferred, are 
culiarities. It has been partially examined in fact descended from the stock from which 
by Captain Latter, who says it is. evidently the Burmans were immediately derived. It 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Bur- is probable that the Burman tribes spread into 
man. The majority of its words however are Arakan and were modified by the influence of 
non- Burman. The Kumi are fair, with the gangetic race, before they re-entered the 

small features. lower basin of the Irawadi and successfully 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, as contested its dominion with the Mous. 

Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to The Manipuri native tribes lie on the 
the Kumi. They have numerous common south of llie valley of Assam. They arc tin* 
words, and each has words common to Khumi, Manipuri, Maram , 

to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman only. Songpu, Champhung 

All the ancient or pre Burman dialects of Ka pwi, and 

Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, re- Koreng Luhuppu. 

tain one of the characteristics of the Mon They are bounded on the cast by the 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of Shans of the Kynduayn, and on the N., S., 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the and W., by Nagas and Heuma. 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar like physi- Indeed it may be doubted whether there 
ognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and is any marked transition from the Manipuri 
appearance,can scarcely be distinguished from tribes and dialects to those of the southern 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of Naga, cn the one side, and those of the Yuma 
Chittagong. They are dark with large range and the Blue mountains on the other 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small The Naga, Mikir, Kachari, Garo and Kas- 
features. sia are the five races, in whose possession 

The Bongzu or Bonzu are said to resemble chiefly are the broad highlands of the Asam 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built chain extending from the N. K., near the 
and not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, head of the Kynduayn and Namrup, on one 
Ky-au. Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies, shew side, along the valley of the Brahmaputra to 
that all are dialects of one language. its southern bend round the western extre- 

The Kuki are described as short, muscular mity of the chain, and on tluj other side, 
and active, with massive limbs, and are darker South westerly, along the valley of the 
in complexion than the Chumiahs. Burak and Surmu, These highlands are 

The Chumiahs are located in the lower thus embraced by the vallies of the Brahmapu- 
hills between the Kukis and the plains, to traandits affluents on all sides but the S. 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both E., where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
tribes are described as having flat noses, Naga dialects are 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif- Namsang, Tablong, Angami 

fer from the Nagas in appearance, as in their Muthun, Tengsa, and 

customs. Joboka, Nogauug, Mozame An- 

The dialects of the Lung-Khe and Shindu, Mulung, Khari, garni, 

belong to this group and have special affi- On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
nities with the Kyau, Khy-eng and Kumi. with the Rang-tsa, a branch of the Kachari or 
The Kun language also pertains, to this Bodo. 
group. The Kassia is distinguished from all the 

The Mrung dwell in the upper basin surrounding languages Indian, Ultra-Indian, 
of the Mayu and also, it is said, amongst the or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon 
hills on the eastern border of the Chittagong Kambojan formation of languages, and isarem- 
district. They say they are the descendants nanl of an older formation which preceded 
of captives carried away from Tipperah by the Burma-Tibetan in Northern Ultra India, 
the Kings of Arracan. Their vocabalary has Tipperah properlyTripura is a district on the 
affinities with the Garo and Bodo. There is north east of Calcutta, Its ancient name is 
a striking confirmation of the history of Ara- Jajnagr or Yajnagr, A portion of it is under 
can, which relates the conquest of the por- the Government of a hindu Rajah, the people 
tion of eastern Bengal by the Rakhoings. being called the Tipperah Hill, men, and the 
According to Captain Phayre, Dacca is the wild ivibes on the eastern frontier of whom 
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Ihe Kukis are most numerous. The language 
of the Hill men bears some resemblance to 
the Sanscrit. The language of Tipperah is 
Bengali with a large infusion of Urdu words. 
The Mahomedans of the population are Tery 
numerous.— il/r. Logan in Jour, In. Ar, 

It would appear that amongst the wild 
tribes, human sacrifices are still offered up. 
In the Greek legend we read of Iphigenia. 
In the Rig and Yajur Veda, the Aswa- 
medhais mentioned. In the Rig Veda men- 
tion is made of the Agnihotra, or offering 
of clarified butter, and in the Samaveda of the 
juice of the Soma plant. 

In the Achariah Brahmana, translated by 
Roth “ Harichandra had been married to a 
hundred wives and yet there was no man child 
born to him. At the suggestions of Narada, 
a sage, he went to king Varma, and promised 
that if his prayers were heard and a son 
granted to him, he would offer him up in sa- 
crifice to the king. Accordingly, in due time, 
a son was born who was called Rohita. Varma 
wanted to keep Harichandra to liis promise, 
but the latter put forth various excuses till 
Rohita grew up. But then, Rohita objected, 
and fled to the woods, where he wandered for 
6 years, until he fell in with the Rishi Ajgasta. 
The Rishi had three sons, and he promised to 
Rohita, his second, Semashepa on receipt of 
100 cows. But another difficulty occurred for 
no one would bind the victim untilRohita gave 
200 cows more. Semashepa unwilling to be 
sacrificed, interceded first with Praja pati and 
then with Agni and Savitra, who referred him 
to Varma by whom again he was referred to 
Indra. Such is a tale of the practice in anci- 
ent times, and it is said that in Manipore, 
Cachar and Assam the offering of human sa- 
crifices is still continued. By the records of i 
the Sudder Nizamat Adalut of Chittagong 
for 1852,somemenof the Toonia Joom Mahals 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by 
Mugs, Chukmas, Reangs, Tipperahs and 
others all more or less nomadic. The place 
of sacrifice was a cleared spot in the jungle 
and staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high. 1'he sacrificial pole the Phula bans, are 
bamboos, scraped and stripped at the edges, 
the hanging strips giving a rude notion of 
f ornament. These sacrifices generally occur 
once a year. During its celebration at Agartol- 
lah a gun is fired every evening at sunset, 
when every person, hurries to his home. 
Kukis and all the hill tribes worship local 
deities, said to be fourteen in number. — iJal, 
Mev. No. CXX. Deer. I860. 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Irawa- 
di, are several tribes of the same stock with 
the Burman, and t^eir languages are in 
their present form so much akin to it that 


they may be almost considered as forming 
with Burman dialects of one tongue. 

Leaving out of view the intruding and par- 
tially interspread Shan or Lau tribes, the Bur- 
mans march on the north with rude tribes of 
their own family, collectively termed Singpho 
(properly singPhol) who occupy the upper Ira- 
wadi- On the extreme north the linguistic 
boundaries of the Singpho are unknown. It is 
possible that they march with the Khampa or 
ruder Tibetans of the S.E., unless the snowy 
mountains which there form the watershed 
between the Irawadi and the Tsang-po, cut 
them off, as is more probable, from all inter- 
course with their northern neighbours. 

A wild tribe only known under the generic 
Lau term Kha-nung,-occupy the mountains to 
the North East of the Kham-ti, apparently in 
the upper part of the Mi-li or Nam-Kiu. They 
are interspersed between the Kham-ti and the 
Mung-fan, the latter appearing to belong to 
the Thibetan family (Si-fan or Kham-pa.) 
'Phe Kha-nung may form a link between the 
Kham-pa and the Singpho or Burman families 

The Singpho march on the N. W., with tlie 
Mishmi who occupy the eastern mountainous 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputra, 
and on the W. and S, VV. with the Naga anil 
Manipuri tribes. In the interior of Arakan and 
between it and the Kynduayn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki,Naga and Manipuri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung-tha 
and Khu-mi or Kumwi (properly Ku-mi), of 
the middle basin of the Koladan, belong to 
the Burman family. 

The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung- 
kha (perhaps the Lunkta a branch of the 
Kuki) of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma 
or Shindu, and the Khon or Kun who are 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, 
are too little known to be referred with certain- 
ty to any particular branch of that family, 
although it is probable that the latter are allied 
to the Kuki,Kumi &c., The Lung kha are said 
to be cemposed of an offshoot of the Heuma 
of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseindu or Shiamdu) 
and two tribes ealledLung-Khe andBowng j we 
which it subdued. Captain Tickell aays that 
the feeders of the Mi-Khyoung, the principal 
eastern affluent of the Koladyn, descend from 
masses of high hills about 21 ® 50* N. Lat. 
inhabited by the Kun. 

The Heuma are placed by Captain Tickell 
in the higher hills to the N. and N. E. of the 
Kun tribes, between . 2 1 ® and 22® N. Lat 
and 93 ® and 94 ® E Lon. They do not appear 
to differ from the other rude tribes of the 
Burman family, and are probably closely alli- 
ed to the Manipuri tribes. 

The Khymg or Khgen reside to the south 
of the Koladan, in the Yu-ma range, ,as far 
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as the north border of Pegu, but chiefly in 
the upper basin of the Lem-yo. They have a 
tradition that thejr once possessed the plains 
of Pegu and Ava/The name seems to be the 
soft Burmnn pronounciation of Karen, and 
they may be a remnant of an old horde from 
the north pressed into the mountains or res- 
tricted to them by the Karens as the other 
Yuma tribes probably were. Linguistically, 
the Khyeng are connected with the Yuma 
tribes 'o the north- ward. Physically, they are 
of the earlier and purer of the Mongolian race 
of the Irawadi family, like the Nii-obarians, 
Kumi and Kuki. Their faces are flatter and 
less regular than the Burman and consequent- 
ly than the Karens. Captain Phayre says their 
manners and appearance are similar to those 
of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth and 
have the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper Irawadi. 

The Bom-zu or Bun-zu (Bom-du) of the 
Rakhoings, dwell north of the Koladan in 
habiting chiefly the upper basin of the Kurm- 
fuli or eastern branch of the Chittagong river. 
To the north of the Bom or Bun-zu (Bom- 
du) arc closely allied tribes termed collective- 
ly Lungkta, Kungye, or Kuki, who occupy the 
highlands of Tipperah and extend S. E. to- 
wards the head of the Koladan. Both the Bun- 
and Kuki, appear like the Kumi, to belong 
to the Burman family. The Kuki represent its 
most archaic and barbarous condition. The 
tribes that have been exposed on the sea 
bord of Arakan on in the basin of the Ira- 
wadi, to the influence of the Chinese, Shans, 
Mons, Bengalis and more distant commercial 
nations, have attained a comparatively high 
civilization. The Sing-pho, although much 
behind the Burmans, are greatly in advance 
of the Kuki, and the Burmese seem at a 
very ancient period, when their condition 
was similar to that of the Kuki and per- 
haps in many respects more barbarous, to 
have spread themselves from the upper 
Irawadi to the south and west as far as the 
highlands of Tipperah on the one side, and 
Pegu on the other. Wherever the stock 
from which they have been derived was ori- 
ginally located, th^ probably first appeared 
on the Ultra — Indian ethnic stage as a bar- 
barous Himalayan tribe, immediately to the 
eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they were 
not identical with the Mishmi, of that era 
The upper Irawadi was probably then occu- 
pied hy the ruder and inland tribes of the 
Mon-Anam alliance. 

The Karen dialects of the lower Irawadi 
and Tenasserim, are more closely assimila* 
ted with the Yuma languages ihan with the 
Burman. Karen has been more assimilated 
to the Burman phonology, but it has remark- 
able affinities with the Mon Anam, or Mon 


Lau alliance. Glossarially it is mainly Ti- 
be to- Ultra Indian of the earlier form or that 
which characterises the Yuma and Naga 
Manipuri languages. Mr. Logan writing in 
1853 (J. I. A. Febry. and March) observes 
that no information has yet been obtained 
respecting the languages of the Karen-ni or 
Red Karens, the Ka-Kui, the Kua, the Ka du 
the P’hwon, the Pa-long, the Ka-Khyen, the 
Lawa and the Khu nung of the Irawadi and 
the Sal win basins. 

Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They 
are found in 8m*tll communities scattered 
over twelve degrees of latitude and ten of lon- 
gitude, from the table land of Tibe^ to the 
banks of the Menam, and from the province of 
Yunan in China to the bay of Bengal. Tbe:r 
whole number has been estimated at five 
millions. Dr. MacGown includes amongst 
them, the Ka Khyien, Khyien, Kemmi Ka- 
ren-ni or Red Karen, the Pwo and Sgau 
Karen, who possess characteristics so much 
in common as to justify their in being re- 
garded as divisions or fragments of one na- 
tion. They possess a Caucasian class of fea- 
tures with long faces and straight noses. 
They are remarkable as free from idolatry. 
A few have become buddhists, and atheists 
are ‘met with. They have no priesthood. 
They have nevertheless a religion of extra- 
ordinary purity. They are addicted to a con- 
siderable extent to Nat worship, demonola- 
try or pneumatolatry. To propitiate ' th6se 
spirits ih the rivers, hills, plains and trees, 
they sacrifice buffaloes, swine and fowls, A 
portion of them, worship their ancestors 
and make offerings to their manes. Iliey 
commonly burn their dead. Those under the 
Burmese sway are less favorably circum- 
stanced than the Siamese. They are guilty 
of drunkenness and are filthy. But they are 
truthful, continent, hospitable, kind and re- 
ligious. Their traditions of the deity, crea- 
tion and sin, are those of the old Testament 
and they anticipate great temporal prosperity 
under a new coming king. Their traditions 
point to an Israelitish origin and they are 
by some supposed to be an Israelite band, 
though they do not practice circumcision. The 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah 
Byu who was baptised at Tavoy in 1828, — 
but before his death in 1841, there were 
1300 native disciples. The missionaries 
amongst them have been Mr. Boardman, Miss 
Macombe and Messrs. Mason, Wade, Bennet, 
and Abbot, and in 1851 the converts were es- 
timated at 20,000. Several of their dialects 
have been reduced to writing, some in Roman, 
some in Burman character, and the scriptures 
translated. — Jour. Ini, Arch, June 1851.— 
Dr. Moore, on the Lost Tribes, mentions 
that they call them.selves also P'lai (Pali?) 
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On the river Salwen, they maintain a de- 
gree of independance but in all other parts of 
Burmah are in a depressed condition. Karens 
are high in domestic condition. Their women 
are on an equality. They regard polygamy 
as a sin. Their morality is superior. But 
they are intemperate in honor of visitors and 
at festivals. Their hospitality to strangers of 
every class is extremely generous. They have 
reception, cooking, and sleeping apartments. 
They raise large produce from the soil. Their 
personal appearance and dress are Jewish. 
They wear the beard, which the Burmese 
pluck from the roots. The men and women 
wear a^unic, that of the men embroidered 
in the loom, that of the women by the nee- 
dle, Their clothing is wholly dissimilar from 
that of the Burmese. A fourth of their 
words are Burmese the rest like Singpho and 
Pli. Their words terminate in a vowel. This 
connects them with the Pali, and also with 
the Bhotani and Ahom, whose language is 
likewise so distinguished. Their word for 
the deity is Yuwah. Javo is the word in 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. 
But the Lamas of Bhotan also use Ow- 
ah-n**chu. They propitiate evil spirits. 
There are two sects, one sacrificing hogs and 
fowls to evil spirits but the other called Pttra^, 
will not sacrifice to evil spirits and regard 
hogs with detestation. They say that for- 
merly they sacrificed oxen. 

Karens employ wizards to curi>e their ene- 
mies. They have a knowledge of the cre- 
ation, of the introduction of sin and death, 
and of eating the fruit of the tree of death si- 
milar to the Jewish. They look for a Savi- 
our, Their moral code forbids idolatry. They 
are remarkably prepared for evangelization. 
They bury their dead, but a bone is taken 
to represent the person, and at a conveni- 
ent season it is taken to some stream 
and the assembly sing a dirge around the 
it. A bangle is suspended from a string 
and omens are drawn. The Karens paint the 
two posts of their doorways, the one red the 
other white. Karens walk round the dead to 
make a smooth path like the Bhotani in pro- 
cession round the shrines of Buddha and like j 
Jews who walk seven times round the coffins I 
of their friends. The Jewish priests in offer- | 
ing oblations walked round the altar seven 
times — See Ps, xxvi 6. 

The Assam hill tribes like Karens consider 
the touch of the dead pollution, asin Numbers 
xix, and 13, v. whosoever toucheth the dead 
body of a man and purifieth not himself, de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord, because 
the water of separation was not sprinkled 
upon him he shall be unclean. 

Karens are smaller than the Burmans but 
are said to differ in separate localities. They 


are said to be handsomer as a race, than the 
Mons, according to the European standard. 

The white Miaou-tse, who occupy the hill 
country of central China, present many points 
of resemblance to the Karens. They are brave, 
independent, and at certain intervals sacrifice 
an ox without blemish to the Great Father. 
It is amongst the Miaou-tse that the old Tes- 
tament is said to have existed from time im- 
memorial, which they say came to them from 
heaven 2000 years ago. 

The Toungthu dwell between the Setang 
and the Salwin and in Amherst Province, and 
are in their dialect more closely connected 
with the Yuma languages than with the Bur- 
man. The Toung thu has a large glossarial 
agreement with Karen but it has special affi- 
nities with the Kumi and other Yumi dialects 
and particularly with the Khy-eng. The 
Toungthu are Islamized Chinese and are 
said to resemble the Anamese, but as their 
dress resembles that of the Anamese this ma)^ 
create deception. They occupy a portion of 
province Amherst, and are the only people 
there who understand the plough. This 
has a metal blade. They are esteemed good 
cultivators. 

Mr. Logan remarks that perpetual aggres- 
sions, and frequent conquests, extirpations of 
villages and migrations, mark the modern 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman tribes 
and of the different clans of the same tribe. 
In recent ages, the Lau have settled in the 
lands of tho Sing-pho, the Bodo, the Bur- 
mans, the Peguans, the Kambojans and the 
Malays and originating communities having 
no connection with each other. The Sing- 
pho at a late period forced their way from 
Burmah into Asam. The Bodo have occupi- 
ed the country of the Mikir, and the Arung 
Angami and Kuki have intruded on both. 
The same tribes also,, separated into clans and 
villages, are permanently at war with each 
other, Kuki flees from Kuki, Sing-pho from 
Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. 

In the Irawadi and Mekong basins, there 
are remnants of tribes strongly distinguished 
from the predominant races and tending, with 
the evidence of language, to show that the 
ethnic history of Ultra-India is very ancient 
and has undergone repeated revolutions. 

One of the most remarkable is the Ka-Kyen. 
They are described as being in their appea- 
ance not Mongolian and totally different from 
the surrounding races of Shans, Burmese and 
Chinese. 

The Palong seems to resemble the Ana- 
mese, in some respects, a race of the same 
name (Panong), but to which the Siamese 
apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, inha- 
bit the mpuntains of Laos, bordering on 
Kambojia. They are a coarse and debased 
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variety of the Anam and the Kambojan 
type. 

On the same side of the Mekong basin, 
but towards the sea, between 1 1 ® and 
12® N. L. a hill tribe called Chong, pre- 
serve more of the ancient Australo-Tamu- 
lian character than the surrounding tribes. 
In the Chong, the hair, instead of being stiff 
or harsh as in the Mongolian, Tibetan and 
prevalent Ultraindian and Malaya-polynesian 
race, is comparatively soft, the features are 
much more prominent and the beard is fuller. 

The Moi or Ka-moi, who on the opposite 
side of the Mekong, occupy the bmad expan- 
sion of the Anam chain towards Kamboja, 
and appear to extend northwards along these 
mountains, marching with the Lau on the 
westward, are said to be black savages, with 
negro features. 

The Kambojans style them Kha-men. They 
are the Kho-men of Leyden and the Kha- 
men of Gutzlaff. 

The Muong or Muang who inhabit the 
same mountains further noi ih or on the^ west 
of the Tonkinese province of Thank -Hoa-noi, 
and stretch into China, are evidently an ex- 
tension of the aboriginal or uncivilized Lau 
o7 Yunam. The nan^e is the Lau term for 
town or village which is scattered over so 
large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yun- 
nan, indicating the present limits of Lau in 
that province. 

The Mon-Anam or East Himalaic tribes, 
occupy the territory bounded on the north, 
by the left side of the valley of the Brahma- i 
putra as far as the head of Asam, and a j 
line drawn thence eastwards along the range 1 
in which the Irawadi has its sources, and 
across the converging meridional chains, 
beyond, to the most eastern, the Mangli, 
which separates the Kiang from the M-Kong. 

The first migrations from the northern side 
of the Himalaya is now best represented by 
the Anam, Kambojan, Mon and Lau tribes, 
who appear to have been at a later period 
gradually pressed by the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes, to the eastward and southward. 

The Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Bur- 
man and the other Ultra Indian languages 
are all characterised by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and Siamese abound in complex 
vowel sounds and the Burman family in com- 
plex consonantal sounds which are harsh in 
Singpho, less so in Rakhoing, and much soft- 
ened in Burman. 

The Anamese group amongst whom are the 
Moys, are found inCochin- China and Tonkin. 
They are a section of the division to which 
the Chinese belong. Two thousand years 
ago, or two centuries before Christ, the Chi- 
nese found the Anamese, in possession of the 
basin of Sang Koi. The Anamese, in size, 


form of the head and person, expression and 
temperament, have a closer resemblance to 
some Indonesian tribes. The Javan group 
has a larger admixture of the Anam type 
than the Sumati’an or Borneon. Anam heads 
are common in eastern Java and especially 
among the Bawians and Madurans. The 
Malays and western Javans have frequently 
a more Siamese form. The Anamese want the 
large straight faces, fiat occiput, lowness of 
the hairy scalp, comparatively small and firm 
mouth, hard staring eye and grave expres- 
sion of the Siamese Anam is Cochin-China : 
Laos and Ahom belong to Anam. 

Lau. About six hundred years ago, or the 
14th century of the Christian era, the Lau 
were a powerful and conquering people in the 
upper portion of the basin of the Irawadi, 

I where their capital was at Mo-gaung (Muang- 
I gaung or Mung Khong) and whence in A. D. 
1224, they sent an expedition which subju- 
gated Asam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Yun- 
nan. About the same time, they took posses- 
sion of a higher portion of the upper basin of 
the Mill, where their chief seat wa s at Khamti, 
whence the name by which this branch is still 
known. At present, the Lau, under the names 
of Shan and Khamti, are found in Upper 
Asam, and scattered over a large portion of 
the northern half of the basin of the Irawadi, 
nearly to the confluence of the Khyen-dwen 
with the principal stream. Sporadic villages 
are even found in Arakan ; on the eastern side 
they are scattered along the Sa-luen as far as 
18 ® . The whole of the Menam basin is in 
their hands, with the exception of a small 
part of the right side near its head ; and they 
also occupy a large portion of the basin of 
the Me-kong. The eastern tribes are known 
as Lo-Lo, Lau and Thai. 

In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shans are 
intermixed with the Tibeto-Burman tribes 
amongst whom they have intruded, but in 
large portions of it, they are the principal po- 
pulation and in the N. E. corner of the em- 
pire, the Khamti may be considered as inde- 
pendent. Ip is probable that the Siamese, 
with the tribes of the upper Me-nam and of 
the Mekong, are directly connected with those 
of Yun-nan and are not offshoots from the ‘Co- 
lony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese have ad- 
vanced more than half way down the Malay 
peninsula and but for the check given to them 
towards the close of last century, by the estab- 
lishment of Pinang, as a British settlement, 
their sway would now have embraced Perah, 
and probably have extended to the confines 
of Malacca. The northern clans almost every- 
where retain tlieir independence, although 
owning a nominal allegiance, and in some 
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instances paying tribute to Burma h, to China, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun*nan 
propitiating both the Golden Foot and the 
son of Heaven, by an acknowledgement of 
fealty, and some sending a triennial offer* 
ing to the latter. 

On the south east of Asam are numerous j 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the j 
Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
T'hay group who are composed of the Sia- 
mese proper, the Khamti, the Laos and the 
Shans who each speak a dialect of their own, 
none of which are like the Burmese. 

Shans and Shyans call themselves Thi* or 
Thai and occupy great part of Laos and 
Siam and bordering districts of Burmah. In 
personal appearance, customs and languages 
the Shans and Karens are but offshoots of 
the same stock. The Laos, the Shans and 
the people called Ahom were originally the 
same and once held Assam and Bhotan under 
their dominion. 

The Shan or Shan race, swarm in count- 
less tribes over the countries stretching 
from the vallies between China and Tibet on 
the North, to the Gulf of Siam in the South, 
and if united would form the most formida- 
ble state in Eastern Asia. They occupy 
all the territories between the Irawadi and 
the mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the 
north, east, and south east of which they are 
numerous, the language of the Shans corres- 
ponds with that of the Siamese. Their habits, 
mode of living, cultivation of the ground, cor- 
respond with those of the Khy engs and Ka- 
rens, people of the T’hay group have a superior 
physical developement, and resemble the 
Balinese. 

The Lau, on the borders of China, differ 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their 
stocks, was probably the same. Where they 
are in contact with the older races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valley of the 
Menam, their height is about 1| inches less 
than the average Chinese, but as the average 
stature of the French is the same (5 feet 3 
inches) the Siamese may still be considered 
as of the middle size. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Himslaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra gangetic province^ and received 
some Dravidian roots. Subsequently it shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Himalaic 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into 
that of the Irawadi, where it was iniimatelv 
connected with some of the intrusive west 
Himalaic or Tibeto Burman dialects. It was 
then pressed further into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekbong and Tong-King, 
;iod became the language of Yunnan. During 


the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to 
occupy the valleys of Yun-nan, and from that 
time Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modifled 
form it possessed when the pressure of that 
great race on the older tribes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they re-entered the 
basin of the Irawadi, they had acquired from 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- 
riority over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of 
northern Ultra-India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant along the central belt of 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth 
of the Menam. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are Laos, Shy ans(or Ahom) 
and Khamti. Their general complexion is 
light brown, their hair black and abundant, 
nose not flattened. The name of the original 
conquerors, their alphabet and language, were 
Ahom Ahom or Ehom was the designation of 
the races mixed with the royalty of Arracan. 
and opposed to the pretensions of the king of 
Ava at a very early period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may be considered as a remark- 
able modifleation of the Burmah Chinese 
head, with a peculiar tendency to elongation 
and verticality. They have large straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the hairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by far the most widely spoken language of Ul- 
tra India. It was at one time the lingua franca 
of Kidah, almost as much as the Malay, and 
even that wandering negro tribe, the Simang, 
spoke it in some places. It was also current 
in Asam and Yunnan at the opposite extremi- 
ties of Ultra India. Cambodia, Laos of the 
Lu country, Luang, Phra Bang and Nan are 
tributary to Siam. 

Arrakan. The sea bord and the lower por- 
tions of the valleys opening into it, form the 
country of the Ra Khoung-tha or Arracan 
tribe, fo whom the Burmans are a branch. 
Some are found residing on the banks of the 
mountain streams and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung-tha. Their language 
proves that they do not belong to the Yuma 
group, but are intruders from the north ; and 
their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi as 
the tribe in possession of the sea bord, when 
they entered Aracan. 

The Mrung in the upper basin of the Mayu 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, 
are a colony imported from the Bodo conntryby 
the Kings of Aracan, at the period when their 
conquests extended far up eastern Bengal. 

The Mugs are a highly Bengalised class 
of Hakhoings. They call themselves Myama- 
gyi or grc4*t Myama. 

On the south of Asam, is the prominent 
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Burmesd race, who profess Buddhism, and 
south of them the British province of Pegu 
containing Burmese, Mons also called Tali- 
eng, Xhe Karen, Kareni or Red Karens, the 
Khyans, whose women tattoo their faces ; the 
Yet Baing on the Yoma range, and the Shans 
who form separate communities. 

The alphabets of the 'i'hay or Siamese, of 
the Burmese and of the Mons of Pegu are of 
Indien origin. 

The Barmans, the predominant people of 
the basin of the Ira wadi, occupy the lower 
part of the basin above Pegu, the souljiern 
part of the upper basin and the valley of the 
river beyond, as far as Ba-mo. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
has been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Ma-ran-ma, M*ran-ma, 
whence their softened modernM’yan‘ma,M^ya« 
ma, is the origin of the Europeans corrup- 
tion of Burman. The principal seat of the 
Burman power appears to have been for the 
longest perif)ds in the same part of the basin 
where it now is. In the era of their greatest 
stability and prosperity, their capital was at 
P,igan( probably the place of that name above 
Ava)from the second to the middle of the four- 
leenih century. Pevious to this, on iheir first 
advance from Aracan, they appear to have 
conquered the northern part of the ancient 
kingdom of the Mon — for their capital was 
for 395 years at Prome. It was not till the 
middle of the sixteenth century thut they suc- 
ceeded in annexing Pegu. But in the middle 
of the eighteenth, the Mon threw off* the yoke 
and in their turn subjugated all Burma for 
a short period. 

'Idle Barmans differ from the AnameSe in 
being stouter and darker, and in the head be- 
ing Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval, and 
not obtusely ovoid. The head varies greatly 
and the coarser forms show a tendency to the 
Binua contraction of the forehead, rendering 
the lateral expansion of the forehead very 
marked. The normal, or non-Indianised 
Burman head, appears in many respects, to 
resemble the coarse Sumatran, Javan, Borneon 
and Polynesian. This softened Turanian type 
is decidely allied to the oblong square and 
oval Chinese type and not to the ovoid and 
orbicular type of the Tibetan, some of the 
Himalayan gangetic, the Anam and the Cele. 
besian tribes. The Burmans on the west more 
often. resemble the handsome Asianesian tribes 
fonnd inBomeo,some parts of East Indonesia, 
and Polynesia. Burmans and Malays are some- 
what stouter than the Siamese, the average 
height being probably about 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in Buddhist countries* women are more 
nearly the companious andnot the slaves of 
thexneu. But the Tibeto^Burmaus and the 


cognate Indonesian tribes, permit great li- 
cense to both sexes, prior to marriage, vdieit 
chastity is not required. 

The Mon, called by the Burmans, Ta-lafn, 
and Pegudns or Peguers by Europeans, ther 
race occupying Pegu, are an East Himalaic 
people, who long successfully contested with 
the Burmans the sway over the basin of the 
I»awadi. They were annexed to Burma, in 
the middle of the IGtli century, but again 
threw of the yoke in the beginning 6f the 
t*ighteenth century, and subjugated all Burma. 
Their rdnge embraces the delta of the Sa-luen, 
where Moutama or Martaban was their chief 
port. They long preceded the Siamese in the 
Tenasserim provinces, and the languages of 
the Si-mang and Binua of the Malay Peninsu- 
la, retain deep traces of their ancient infiuence 
to the south. A colony is also found in the 
basin of the Menam. Before the great south- 
ern movement of the Lau, the Mon appear to 
have occupied that basin also, and to have 
marched and intermixed with the closely alli- 
ed Kambojans of the lower Mekong. Mr. O, 
Riley thinks that the Mons are only distin- 
guishable from theBurmans by their less Mon- 
golian and more Rakhoing aspect. They ap- 
pear to have been considerably modified by 
the Indian element, which has always been 
very powerful at the head of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, They seem to have been at one time the 
chief traders eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

'J’he Karens also preceded the Burmans in 
the dejta of the Irawadi, and are the joint oc- 
cupants with the Mon. They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas 
of the Se tang and Irawadi, the middle basin 
of the Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Ten- 
asserim. In Martaban there is also a rem- 
nant of an allied tribe, the Toung-thu. Both 
the Karen and the' Toung-thu, belong to the 
Yuma branch of the Tibeto-Burman fafiiily. 

Ihe long and narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and theSa-luen as far 
north as 23 ° , is occupied by cognate tribes 
called Ka-ren-ni (Ked Karen) who are said to 
speak tt very ancient dialect of the Yuma 
family. This branch has a parallel range on 
the western side of the Irawadi, and in their 
traditions they assert that they preceded the 
Burmans as the dominant people of the basin 
and they seem from very ancient times to 
have occupied the whole of the valley south- 
ward from the valley of the Banak on the 
west to the borders of Yunnan. 

No trace of the Mon is left along the Yu- 
ma range, -^tribes of the Karen family beiug 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleya. 
Some of the very imperfectly described 
on the eastern side of the Irawadi, to the 
north of the Ka-ren-ni, viz, : the Ea-bainr 

Ka-Khyen,&c, may belong to the older im- 
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migration. But the Mon is the only rem- i 
nant within the ancient Ka*ren province, and 
its earlier preservation is doubtless owing to 
the same causes, its arts, civilization and 
wealth, which have enabled it to hold its own 
against the Tibeto-Burman horde of the Ira- 
wadi. 

The Nicobar Islanders appear to have been 
an eariy colony of the Mon race in its pure 
or more west Chinese and less Indian condi- 
tion. They are flatter faced and more oblique 
eyed than the Rakhoings and Mons, in this 
resembling the morw sequestered hill tribes of 
the Burman race. In some islands, they have 
been much mixed with Malay colonists. 
Nicobar phonology is aHied to that of the 
Silong and Simang. 

The Pa-long, Pa-on or Za baing, are par- 
tially subject to, and located to the east of the 
Mo Meit (Mung Myit, Moung-m-ri) beyond 
the Ka-ren-ni, and along the Chinese 
frontier, as far as the latitude of Ba-mo 
(Mang-mo). They are civilized and remark- 
ably industrious, being good carpenters, dyers 
and blacksmiths. Their dha^ or swords 
are exclusively used in and around Bamo. I 
The Chinese who carry on the trade between ! 
y un-nan and Burmah, by Bamo, describe the 
route, as passing across a range of hills in- 
habited by Ka-Khyeng and Palong, and then 
entering a Shan country the Ko-pyi-doung of 
the Burmans. The Pa-long inhabit the valley 
south-east of Ba-mo, beyond the flrst mountain 
range. They approximate to the Shans of whom 
they are probably an offshoot, they wear the 
same dress and are Buddhist, but they have 
affinities with the Kha-Khy-eng. 

The Ka-du are scattered over the country 
between Kyun-dung and Moung-Khung, a 
space of nearly two degrees. They are said 
to be a race people of different origin from 
the Burmans. 

I’he Ph-won are found to the north of 
Bamo and describe themselves emigrants 
from a country to the N. E. called Mo-toung, 
also Moo-long. Their language is eaid to be 
distinct. 

The Ea-Khyen to the east of Koung-toung 
and Ba-mo, are described as perfect savages 
in appearance. They have long faces and 
straight noses, with a very disagreeable ex- 
pression about the eyes, which was ren- 
dered still more so by their lanky black hair 
being brought over the forehead so as entire- 
ly to cover it and then cut straight across in 
a line with the eyebrows. They are found 
^0 the north of Bamo, as far apparently as 
the 6hu-msd-kha, and amongst the Sing-pho 
hlUn. between the Moung.Khung and the 
valley of Hu-Kong. They have predatory 
habits. They are probably prior to the Shans, 
Burmans and Sing-pho« 


The Chinese are an amalgamation of several 
district nations, which still retain distinct 
languages. These nations differ very consi- 
derably in their physical characters although 
much mixture has taken place. The north- 
ern or predominant nation appears to have 
a fundamental tendancy to an Iranian modifl- 
cation of the Turanian type, and the same 
tendency is observable amongst the Coreans 
and the higher classes of the Japanese, as 
amongst some of the American, Tangusian, 
and Asianesian peoples. In the south of 
Chinn, the fundamental tendency is to an ex- 
treme flatness of features, the nose being often 
more insignificant and shapeless than in any 
other race, although (he finer type also occurs. 
In the eastern maritime province, the north- 
ern type is much more common. The domi- 
nant or northern Chinese race is much less 
Mongolian than the S. Chinese, the Malay, 
and most of the intermediate' ultra Indian 
races. They are closely allied to the Ja- 
panese and Americ ans and indeed are evi- 
dently the same race however much their 
language differs. 

Mr. Logan further tells us that the Chinese 
development had a considerable influence in 
Eastern and Mid Asia, the Aino- Japanese 
band, Micronesia, and probably Asianesia ge- 
nerally, It has a strongly marked physical re- 
lation not only to all the races of the Mongo- 
lian type, but in a much closer or more speci- 
al manner to the Thibetan tribes, the Ameri- 
can Indians and some of the Eastern Asiane- 
sian tribes, in all which one of the prevailing 
Chinese types may be traced. Numerous ex- 
amples of the elongated head, obtusely wedge 
shaped cranium, and arched nose of America 
and New Zealand may be seen in every as- 
semblage of Chinese in Singapore. The oc- 
cipital iruncature remarked in America and 
Polynesia, is common in S. E. Asia. It is 
very strongly marked in the Lau race. The 
Tibetan tribes have the rise of the skull at the 
coronal region but the other characteristics* 
are common. The heads of the American 
men in plates 30. 31, 35, 36, and 37 of Dr. 
Prichard’s NaturalHistory of man areChinese. 
The prominent lateral expansion of the zy- 
gomsD, is common in the Chinese race as in 
the Americans. The Sumatra Malays have 
much more frequently the typical Mongolian 
head as have also the allied tribes of the Ira- 
wadi basin, with whom they are most nearly 
connected and whence they have undoubtedly 
derived their physical stock.-— ilfr. Logan $n 
J, L A. 1850-58. 

In the extreme South East of Asia are two 
marked types of the human family, which still 
require to be noticed. These are the lank hair- 
ed Malay and brown races, and the curly hair- 
ed people to whom the terms Negro, Negrito, 
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Papuan, Alfura Ac. have been applied. The 
Ultra Indian races in their fundamental char- 
acters, physical and mental and in all their so- 
cial and national developments, from the low- 
est or most barbarous stage in which any of 
their tribes now exist to the highest civiliza- 
tion which they have attained in Burmah, Pegu, 
Siam and Kambojia,are intimately connected 
with the predominant Oceanic races. The tribes 
of ihe Niha Polynesian family who appear to 
have proceeded those of the Malayan, resem- 
ble the finer type of the Mons, Burmans, and 
the allied Indian and Himalayan tribes. 

The Malayan family approximates closely 
to the ruder or more purely Mongolian type 
of Ultra-India, and the identity in person 
and character is accompanied by a close 
agreement in habits, customs, institutions 
and arts, so as to place beyond doubt 
that the lank haired populations of the Is- 
lands have been received from the gangetic 
and Ultra-Indian races. The influx of 
this population closed the long era of Papu- 
an predominance and gave rise to the new 
or modified forms of language which now 
prevail. It is generally supposed that when 
they entered on their career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from theMenangkabau dis- 
trict in Sumatra. The language of the rude 
maritime tribes who frequent the coasts and 
islands of the Malayan peninsula, and 
amongst whom several distinct tribes are 
distinguishable by their physical charac- 
ters, speak a language mainly Malay but 
with difierence in pronunciation. In all 
the sea ports and courts of the Archipelago 
the Malays are a tall handsome class whose 
fine eyes and well shaped features betray the 
presence of Arab or Indian blood- The Ma- 
layan of Pinang and province Wellesley, is 
described as short ; five feet two or three 
inches being considered the average height 
of a man, and that of a woman is a low 
inches shorter. Their bones are large and 
clumsily put together, but strongly knit ; 
arms, and legs usually short compared with 
the end of the body, and the whole frame 
robust and capable of much labour. The 
head is round and elongated at the summit, 
broad at the back, and set on a stout thick 
neck. Eyes Ipng and narrow, rather deep 
set, black or dark hazel in color and 
seldom clear about the white. Nose long, 
wide at the nostrils and not very fiat. 
Forehead broad and receding : cheek bones 
very prominent and jaws wide and square ; 
teeth regular, large and white, unless dis- 
colored by lime and gambier. The facial 
angle seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while 
that of the European is seldom less and some- 
times is nearly ninety or perpendicular. Hair 
black and coarse. It is pWtiful on the bead. 


but other parts of the body are smooth. The 
mustaches alone are retained on the face, 
other hairs being removed by pincers,— 
mouth large with thin lips : ears large and 
ill »»haped. The body is flef^hy and muscular, 
legs remarkably so, thighs so large as to be 
unwieldy Habit of body lean, Malays seldom 
become obese. The women are pretty when 
; young, but soon show signs of old age : they 
become wrinkled and haggard after bearing a 
few children and in old age are hideous. 

Malays are frank, courteous and honest, 
brave, generous and sensitive to a fault, grave 
at times and anon overflowing with mirth in 
youth ; in advanced life sedate. 

They are proud, and, if ill-treated, revenge- 
ful ; but under generous treatment are gentle, 
kind, humane, grateful, docile and faithful. 
Capable of the warmest attachments, and yet 
impelled to madness and the commission of 
the most revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
unkindness. They are dutiful children and 
kind parents. They treat their aged kin'<men 
with the greatest kindness and even feel it a 
duty to relieve the wants of an indigent re- 
lation. Old men and women are always re- 
garded with respect. The Malays are 
frequently quite Burmans in appearance, but 
the normal and least mixed Malays are more 
Binua and also more Siamese than the west- 
ern Burmans, The Malays of Johor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti- 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a similar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, 
and used to propitiate the spirit of the cam- 
phor tree. — Mr. Logan : Mr, Craw fur d. 

According to Mr. Logan, the oldest races 
of India, Ultra India and Asianesia, were of a 
variable African type, the two principal forms 
being Australo-Tamulian or quasi Semitic 
and Negrito, followed in Asianesia by the 
Malagas!. He is of opinion, that the present 
prevalent Ultra Indian races entered the 
region from the north east and at a very re- 
mote period spread on the one side over 
Ultra India and the basins of the Brahma- 
putra and Ganges, and partly into southern 
India ; and pn the other were diffused by 
a long succession of movements all oyer Asia- 
nesia. Throughout these regions, they came in 
contact with more ancient races, and have in 
some places variously blended with them and 
in some dislodged or exterminated them> 
while in others, the old tribes have been able 
to maintain a certain degree of independence 
and purity. 

In southern India, the ancient element was 
preserved in some degree, owing apparent^ 
to a civilization early received from partialljr 
allied Semitico- African and Semitic natiotis. 

In the Andamans, the interior of the great 
Nicobar, the jungles of the h^lay Peninsula, 
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in Australia' and the various Papuan and par- ] 
tially Papuan Islands, the African element 
has been maintained from the comparative 
isolation of the tribes. In the Gangetic 
prpvince; as in the greater portion of Ultra 
India,, including the Malay Peninsula, the 
intrusive race appears to have been recruited 
by the entrance of new tribes from the north- 
east and to have ultimately assimilated the 
native race, although the influence of the 
latter is still slightly perceptible. He remarks 
that when we consider the position of In- 
dia, between the two great negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly ne- 
gro, even in most of its improved races, 
and that on the east preserving the an- 
cient negro basis in points so near India 
as the Andamans and Kidah, it becomes 
highly probable that the African element in 
the population of the I'lekban has been trans- 
mitted from an archaic period before the 
Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races entered 
India, and when the Indian Ocean had 
negro tribes along its northern as well as its 
eastern and western shores. The basis of the 
present population of the Dekhan was of an 
African character which was partially im- 
proved by Turanians or Irano-TuraniHiis and 
Semitico-Turanians from the N. W. and after- 
wards by more advanced ancient N. E. Afri- 
can' and Semitic settlers. PerhapM all the 
original population of southern Arabia and 
even of the Semitic Luuls generally, wa« 
once African; and the Semitic race des- 
cended on them from a tribe located in 
the mountains at the head of the Eu- 
phrates. From the time when the adja- 
cent shores of the Indian ocean began to be 
the seats of general commercial and mari- 
time nations, the peninsula must have been 
exposed to the regular influx of foreign tra- 
ders and adventurers. From the antiquity 
of the Egyptian civilization, it is probable 
that the earliest commercial visitors were 
Africans froih eastern Africa or southern 
Arabia.' It is certain that the subsequent 
Semitic navigators of Arabia at an early 
date established that intercourse with India 
which they have maintained to the present 
day. The trade between India and the west, 
appears to have been entirely in their hands 
for about 8,000 years. During this period, 
the A^b^ navigators not 'only remained for 
some mohths in the Indian ports, between the 
outward aiid home voyages, but many setled 
in them as merchants. Mr. Logan thihks that 
the influence of African and Arabic blood, 
miist have preceded that of Arian in the 
peninsula. . In after ages, the Arian ingre- 
dient in the peninsular population became 
considerable, but it has not imodided t}ie 
jtatiTe races in the same degree as it has 


i done the Bengali. The languages ate still 
essentially disiinct and the non Arian phy- 
sical element remains strong. 

In Southern India, are languages of one 
formation which is broadly distinguished 
from the Arian or Sanscrit on the one side 
and from Tibetan and Ultra*lndian on the 
other. 

Physically, the population of Southern In- 
dia is one of the most variable and mixed 
which any ancient archaic province displays. 
The number of varieties amongst the people 
being too great to allow of their being refer- 
red to a single race of pure blood. Some are 
exceedingly Iranian, more are Semilico Ira- 
nian some are Semitic, others Australian : 
some remind us of Egyptians, while others 
again have Malay a-polynesian and even Si- 
man g and Papuan features. Yet when the 
eye takes in the whole group at once, they 
are seen to have all something in common. 
They are not Iranians, Polynesians, Papu- 
ans &c , but South Indians. The strong Af- 
ricanism of some of the lower south Indian 
castes, is believed to be the remnant of an 
archaic formation of a more decided African 
character. 

In certain of the classes of Southern 
India, in which the complexion is fairer, an 
Egyptian style of features is not unfrequeiitly 
observable. In this, the nos6 is not indented 
at the root. It is long and slightly curved ; 
the eyes almond shaped and slightly oblique 
and the chin is short. In general, the phy- 
siognomy is more the Iranian than the East 
African and Egyptian. Where the Arian 
or Semitic crossing is not striking, the per- 
son is generally rather small and slender, the 
legs in particular being very thin, compared 
with those of the Gangetic race. The colour 
varies from black to different degrees of 
brown and yellowish brown, in general con- 
trasting strongly with the Ultra-Indian and 
Indonesian races There is a tendency to 
certain peculiar physical traits neither Ultra - 
Indian, Tibetan nor Arian, but seem to be 
East African. The typical East African head 
. is removed both from the exaggerated prog- 
nathous form, prevalent amongst the Guinea 
negroes and the highly Semitic form charac- 
teristic of tribes that have been deeply cross- 
ed by Arab blood, and is in some respects 
intermediate between the Iranian and Tura- 
nian, while it has specialities of its own. 

The cbeek bones are often much more 
prominent than iii the Iranian, and less 
so than in the typical Turanian, the projec- 
tion being frequently anterior more than 
lateral. 

The lips are full or turgid and turned but, 
frequently with shairp edges. Slightly prog- 
nathous heads are not infrequent. 
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In the south Indian, population as a whole, 
the bridge of the nose is generally less promi- 
nent than in the Iranian, and much more so 
than in the 'luranian. Even where the root of 
the nose, between the eyes, sinks in, the upper 
line as a whole is much more thrown out from 
the face than in the Turanian head, so as to 
render the pf)int comparatively sharp an«l pro- 
minent. The alee have an upward expansion, 
leaving the upper part of the septum exposed 
and the elongated nare?* open and conspicuous. 
This is a Semitico African trait. In the Tura- 
nian the septum is contracted and thickened 
at the base, pulling down the point of the 
nose or rendering it low and obtuse, forcing 
the nares to spread out laterally and making 
the nares rounded. The eyes in the dravidi- 
anaie large, are of full size, horizontal and 
well separated and the beard is generally 
sufficiently strong. 

The Africao-Papuan pyramidal nose, with 
a deep and sharp sinking in at the root is 
common, particularly in some of the lower 
castes, in which the color is nearly black. 
Mr. Logan thinks it probable that this lower 
and apparently the more normal southern 
type characterised the whole population of 
India at one period. Amongst the Vindhy- 
ans, some tribes are found who seem to ap- 
proximate to It such as the little ill favored. 
Tamariahs, the neighbours of the Ho and 
^he short and jet black Surah who are 
spread for 200 miles from the hilly southern 
side of the basin of the ganges along the east- 
ern face of the ghats to the Godavery and are 
much, in person in civilization, akin to the 
gangetic population. 

The Chensuar, (Suar-Surah ?) who occupy 
the western portions of the continuation 
of the ghats between the Pennar and the 
Kistna, and who are probably a continuation 
of the Surahs, are described by Captain New- 
bold as having small and animated features, 
the cheek bones higher and moie prominent 
than those of the generality of hindus; the 
nose flatter and the nostrils more expanded, 
the eye black and piercing, the stature lower 
than that of their Telugu neighbours, and the 
person light but well formed. He charac- 
terizes them as being between a Telugu and 
Jakun of the Malay Peninsula. The Chen- 
suar live in bee hive shaped huts like the 
African, Nicobarian and many of the ruder 
Asianesian tribes. 

The Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, is the 
most African and prognathous of the lanjc 
haired Indianesian tribes. 

In the Neilgherry hills, the Kurambar 
and Erular belong to the same low type. 
In the ghats of the northern part of the pe- 
ninsula, the Koli, Eamusi, Beder, Warali, 
Katadi or Katkar tribes appear to be allied to 


the lower type but in general the African 
element has been eliminated. 

One of the most Afric^nof these petty, 
noithern tribes is the Kutadi, They are of 
a deep black colour, and Mr. Vaiipell dcs- 
ciibea them as being more like monkeys than 
any race of men lie ever saw. 

The Warali are more slender and somewhat 
darker than the common Marathi. 

The sequestered tribes of Son them India 
appear to belong chiefly to the lower form. 
In some case.s they approximate to the mure 
Turanian Afiican type, in which the nose is 
flatter the beard scanty, and the person short- 
; er. There is so consid^'rable a difference 
between this type and he mure setniiic, that, 
whatever may he the original reliti nship of 
the two it is necessary to recognize both as 
existing in India at the earlie.«t era, which 
ethnology can descry, A similar phenome- 
non presents itself on the western side of the 
Indian ocean and what is still more important 
with reference to India, it is found also in 
I the negro population of the eastern side. 
Many of the eastern tribes are very short and 
slender, small eyed, flat faced, and beardless 
while others are middle sized and even tall 
and robust, with the Semitico beards, 

aquiline or pyramidal noses, raised nares and 
large eyes, of the other archaic types of 
Southern India. 

Both types preserve a black complexion, 
alike in Africa, India, the Andamans, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Malayo-polyn^sian Is- 
lands, and Australia, although modifications 
of colour also occur throughout this area. He 
thinks that little weight is to be attached to 
the present absence of spiral hair in S. India, 
for some of the spiral haired Papuan tribes 
of New Guinea and Torres Traits are often 
, more Africo Semitic and S. Indian, in their 
I physiognomy than the AustraliaAs, while the 
I latter have the fine hair of S. Indians and 
' some MidAtrican nations and a linguistic 
formation which resembles the S. Indian more 
than any in the world.— Afr. Logan J. L A. 

We have now reached the further South 
where, in the Malay Peninsula, and in 
the islands of the great Archipelago are the 
two great races of Malays and Negroes. Most 
of the former have embraced Mahomedanism. 

Independent of men of brown or copper 
complexion, and lank hair, who are the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the Malayan Archipelago, 
the Philippines, and the islands of the Pacific, 
there is another race, or races, widely differing 
from them, yet inhabiting the same countries. 
These, from their resemblance to theAfricans, 
have been called Negroes. The Malays apply 
to those best known to them, the people of 
New Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or 
Papuwa, which, however, is only the adjec- 
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live “ frizzly,*’ or “crisping” and is equally 
applied by them , to any object purtaking 
of this quality. The term Negro, from the 
Latin niger, is that usually employed fo 
des gnate the races of whom mention is now 
made. 'I’heir numbers in Africa are vaguely 
estimated at twenty millions, including the 
Hottentot andKafir off-shoots from the great 
family. The race on the American conti- 
nent number about five millions. Their num- 
bers on the Asiatic continent, on the shores 
of the Red sea and Persian gulf, and on the 
Malay peninsula, may not exceed half a mil- 
lion, but from the Andaman islands east- 
wards to the races in the Pacific, of the peo-^ 
pie generally classed as Negroes, there are 
at least twelve varieties differing from each 
other in physical appearance, some being 
pigmies under five feet and others large and 
powerful men of near six feet. Excepting 
in the Andamans, in all the Negro languages 
of which Mr. Crawfurd had seen specimens, 
Malayan words are to be found. 

. Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
Nicobar islands, and the Minkopi of the Anda- 
man group have some peculiarities which in- 
dicate a difference from others of the Negro 
tribes. The Semangs, a pagan tribe of the 
Malay peninsula, are said to be of Negro 
origin, also, the Aheta, Ita or Negrito race 
of the Philippines. The Negros of Buglos 
Island from Lat 9*4 to Lat. 9 50 N. There 
are the Papuans or Alfoeren or Alfour or 
Arafuras, the inland inhabitants of New 
Guinea, Ceram and all the larger islands in 
the south eastern part of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, also the Mindanao Papuans and the 
Negritos of Mindoro. The Arruans of the 
Arru Islands have African features and bear 
a strong resemblance to the natives of Port 
Essington. 

Mr. Logan remarks that there seems to 
be no douht that Southern Asia has always 
been occupied as at present with several 
races, tribes and languages, and that S. W. 
Asia and Asianesia been contempo- 
raneously occupied by 1st, Archaic Indo- 
Australian. 2. Papuan, 3. Tibeto-Chinese 
or Ultra-Indian, 4. Dravidian. 5. Scythic, 
6. Iranian. 7. Semitic races* And the spiral 
haired Negro race seems to have preceded the 
lank haired brown race : w)iether Negro tribes 
and dialects did not in a still more ancient 
era, occupy Ultra-India and India, before any 
of the present non-negro races moved into 
their regions, he says, is a question deserv- 
ing investigation. ^ At present, a Negrito race 
of small stature, is found in several parts of 
Asianesia ; traces of the I^egro race are also 
found in Formosa and Japan Ind. Arch. 

The Negroes of the Andamans are in the 
veiy lowest and most abject state 6f human 


society, without fixed dwellings, unclad, and 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful 
arts of life. In disposition they are shy, un- 
social, and mischievous. They seem to have 
been isolated for the past two or three 
hundred years, and when the Biitish last 
settled on their islands in 1858, they were 
found in the lowest conditon to which 
human beings can fall. They are not 
cannibals as was long supposed, — but live 
on pork, fish, grains, roots, cocoanut and 
other fruits, and broil the flesh of their 
animals before eating it. They may be call- 
ed hunters and fishermen, hunting game in 
their own wilds and jungles, using the bow 
and arrow, with which they are expert, and 
employing the bark of a tree for fishing lines. 
They have no clothing, but go entirely naked 
and seem unconscious of that feeling of 
shame which guides the other races in the 
world to cover their persons. They construct 
huts, but of the rudest character. They are 
intensely averse to the intrusion of strangers 
so far as known and only two persons have 
been allowed to live. They are small in 
stature, seldom rising in height over five feet. 
The head is smaller than that of the ordinary 
Asiatic, and depressions exist in the tempo- 
ral region. The teeth are nearly white, but 
often so irregular as to seem in double rows. 
They are muscular, and are deficent in 
the roundness and fullness which give 
such symmetry of form to other races. In 
youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
are scarified all over with broken glass, 
which gives the skin a bead-like appearance, 
the lines running longitudinally down the 
arms and bust. Of their religion too little 
is known to admit of remark, but it is sup- 
posed to be a kind of Fetichism. When 
pleased with any thing to which their atten- 
tion is drawn, they gently bite wdth their 
teeth the lower edge of the palm of the right 
hand and then smartly strike the left shoulder 
They also contract the lips as in kissing and 
make a hissing noise like that of grooms in 
cleaning horses. When they speak to one 
another their pronounciation is so indistinct 
as to resembe a chatter, but they are sharp 
in catching words and sounds. They are 
said to be passionately fond of music, though 
they have no musical instrument. In danc- 
ing, they hop on one foot, beating it dowa 
smartly in regular time, keeping both hands 
raised above the head. They change feet, 
keeping cadence with the song, work the 
head, bow the body and thus spring and 
jump till the dance is closed. The Andaman 
language is disyllabic. 

Further eastward, we next find a Negro 
race in the northern portion of the Malayan 
peninsula, within the temtoriea of the Midny 
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pfTovinees of Queda, Perak, Pahang and Trin* 
ganu, known to the Malays under the names 
of Simang and Bila. The complexion of 
these is black, or sooty, the hair woolly, 
the features approaching to the African, and 
the stature dwa fish. An adult Simang male, 
said to be of the mean height of thi'* people, 1 
was found to be only 4 fee' 9 inches high, i 
Some *of the Simang, or Bila, have fixed 
habitations, and practise a rude agriculture, 
but the majority lead an erratic life, gather- 
ing the rude products of the forest to ex- 
change with the Malays for the necessaries 
of life, or subsisting by the chase. — J.I.Arch, 

The Simang and Bila of the Malay penin- 
sula appear to have several tongues, and that 
of the Simang though containing Malay and 
Javanese words is considered by Mr. Craw- 
furd to be an original tongue. The Simang 
and the Philippine Negroes are of diminu- 
tive stature. 

The average height of the wild tribe of 
Simangs on the Malay peninsula appears to 
be under five feet. In the remoter portions 
of Asianesia, some of the black tribes possess 
all the traits of the Guinea Negro, but the 
Simang and Andaman appear, like the greater 
number of the Asianesian Negro tribes, to 
have been partially modified by mixture 
with other races. This is certainly the case 
with the Simang, some of whom are Austra- 
lo-Tamulian in appearance, while others 
differ little save in their frizzled or spiral 
hair and dark complexion, from some of the 
adjacent Binua. 1'he average height of the 
adults of a party of Simang Biikit on the 
Ijan, ft feeder of the Krian was four feet eight 
inches, the highest four feet ten inches. 
Head small, ridged, that is, rising above 
the forehead, in an obtuse wedge shape, the 
back rounded and markedly narrower than 
the zygomatic or middle zone ; the face ge- 
nerally narrower and smaller than the Ma- 
lay : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from the forehead and projecting over the 
ocular furrow which extends across the face, 
the root of the nose sinking into it and 
forming a deep angle with the base of the 
superciliary ridge. The nose short and some- 
what sharp at the point, and often turned 
up, but the alae spreading ; eyes fine, middle- 
sized and straight : iris large, piercing, con- 
junctive membrane yellow, the upper eye* 
lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridges are compressed or fold- 
ed, the roots of the hair being hidden. The 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth 
large or wide but lips not thick or projecting 
the low^ part of the face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depression at the 


eyes and sinking in at the- root of the nose 
gives a very remarkable character to the 
head compared with the Malay. 'Fhe pro- 
jecting brow is in a vertical line uitli the 
nose, mouth and chin, and the upper jaw 
is not projecting or prognathous The ])er. 
son is slender, the belly, p otuberant owing 
to their animal life in the jungle and preca- 
rious food. This induces ihem to cram them- 
selves whenever they can and the skin of 
the abdomen thus becomes flaccid and ex- 
pansible like that of an ape. The skin ge- 
nerally is fine and soft, although often dis- 
figured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown but in some cases lighter and ap- 
proaching to the Malay. I'he more exposed 
hordes are black. The Simang of Tringanu 
are not of such a jet black glossy colour as 
the Kidah tribe. The hair is spiral not 
woolly and grows thickly on the head is 
tufts. They have thick mustaches, the 
growth being much stronger than in the Ma- 
lay race. The head is neither Mongolian, 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. It is Papua- 
Tamulian ; the expression of the face is mild 
simple and stupid. The voice is soft, low, 
nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of tattoo- 
ing extends from the forehead to the cheek- 
bones. The right ear is pierced, the orifice 
being large. The hair is cropped save a ring 
I or fringe round the forehead. Simangs are 
! found in all the rivers of Pera and are class- 
ed as the Simang paya who frequent the low 
and marshy alluvium between the sea and 
the hill ; the Simang bukit who wander in 
the forests of the hills, and the Sakai who 
are confined to the mountains of the interior. 
There are said to be thousands of Simangs 
in the interior of Patani, Tringanu, Kidah 
and Pera, wherever the country is covered 
with forest and there are few or no Malays. 
Simang tribes of Kidah and Pera have a lan- 
guage mainly dissyllabic like other Asiane- 
sian ones. — Journ. Ind, Arch. 

The people of Kidah more often approxi- 
mate to the eastern Negro type than in 
southern Malaya and when on a visit there 
Mr. Logan was particularly struck with the 
repeated occurrence of the deep nasal de- 
pression of the Simangs, the Australians and 
Papuans. Small heads, with all the features 
as it were contracted or compressed, were 
common. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula 
are rapidly disappea»ing. The Binua or Sa- 
kai of Pera appears to resemble in its phone*- 
tic character, the ruder dialects of the Bur* 
man group. This character is intermediate 
between that of the Simang on the pne sidb 
I and that of the ruder Sumatran, Javan ah)d 
Borneon on the other. 

' In the Binua, the cheek bones we broad in 
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all directions and- prominent, giving to the men profess mahomedaoism, but eat hogs 
face below the base of the forehead a marked flesh, and the Islands produce Maratigo and 
lateral developement, beyond it or to the fore-t Banyaro woods, well adapted for masts, 
head an apfiearance of being compressed. In Dori, the Papuans are called Myfore. 
The lower jaw is massive, spreads out and They are about 5 ft. 3 inches high, few attain 
does not rise rapidly, thus producing an ob- 5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped hair 
tuse chin and the anterior maxillary projec- its full ler’gth, and generally uncared for, 
tion considerable. which gives them a wild scared appearance. 

The Johor Binua, is more guttural, aspi- The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
rate and harsh, remarkably broad and slow, beard is crisp. The forehead is high andnar- 
The Arru Islands e.xtend 100 miles from row; eyes large, dark brown, or black : nose 
north to south. Inland are many fresh water flat and broad : mouth large, lips thick and 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in teeth good : few have regular features, and 
other places Their produce is pearls, mother most are apathetic. The ordinary men wear 
of pearl, tortoise shell, birds of paradise and a waist cloth made of the bark of a tree, call- 
trepang. The timber of the islands is much ed •* mar,” which is wrapped round the waist 
praised. Arru Islanders have much inter- and passed between the legs. Women wear 
course with strangers. They are fond of Ar- a short sarong to the knee, generally of blue 
rack, and purchase from the Bugis the Papu- cloth. Men and women tattoo their bodies 
an slaves brought from New Guinea, who are on occasions, by pricking the skin with a fish 
then employed in diving for pearls and in the bone and rubbing in lamp black. The Dori 
beche de mer fishery. The Arru Islanders are people are a sea faring people and are 
impoverished by their excessive use of in- expert swimmers and divers. Their Prahus 
toxicating liquors, imported from Java and have out riggers and are excavated from the 
Macassar. In personal appearance the people trunk of a single tree. Their food consists of 
are between the Malayan and Polynesian millet, obi, maize, a little rice, fish and hogs- 
Negro. They are not many degrees further flesh and fruits, sago is imported in small 
advanced in civilization than the natives of quantities. Theft is considered a grave of- 
the north coast of Australia to whom many fence : they are chaste and marry one wife, 
of them bear considei’able personal resem- It is not known that the great islands of 
hlance. Some of the Arru men profess Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, ever 
chrij'tianity and some are mahomedans. In contained any Negro race But a Negro race 
stature they surpass the civilized natives of occurs in the Island of Flores and in the great 
Celebes. The dress of the men is a piece of Island of New Guinea they form the whole 
matting or cloth girded round the loins native or aboriginal pupulation, as they also 
and drawn light between the thighs, and a do of the islets near its coasts. Even within 
Salendan or shawl. No fillet is worn round New Guinea itself, there would seem to be 
the head. The hair is woolly and frizzed out more than one race. Mr. Madera, of the 
like that of the P«pua. The men are of a Dutch Navy, quoted by Mr. Earl in the 
jealous disposition and easily roused to anger Journal of the Indian Archipelago, describes 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other- two of them whom he saw on the south west 
wise they are mild of disposition. The coast. 

women wear a mat in front anil one behind, Mr. Earl describes the features of the New 
When a person of consequence dies, these Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly negro cha- 
are stripped off and they rush into the sea recter : — broad flat noses, thick lips, receding 
where they disport for some time. foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour of 

In the Arru Islands, Christianity was in- what should be the white of the eye which 
troduced many years ago by the Dutch of gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their 
Araboyna and nearly all the principal people complexion is ^ually a deep chocolate-colour 
profess this creed. someiimes closely approaching to black but 

The Arrus ornament their houses with certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
brazen trays, dulam or talam, and elephants black that is often met with among the negro 
teeth, which are broken up when the owner tribes of Africa. 

dies. Tripang is abundant near the Islands, in In New Guinea, the many Papuan tribes 
nearly all vthe. varieties but is indifiently our- are generally in a state of warfare with each 
ed. Neither the Kei or Arru islanders ever other and return from their warlike expe- 
abscond to avoid paying their debts. ditions with heads. 

The Kei group of Islands adjoinuig . the The New Guinea people are superstitious 
Arru Islands are inhabited by the Arafura and worship a wooden deity called Karwar, 
race. Kei or Ki is prefixed to the names of all 18 inches high, whom they consult on all 
their villages. The great Kei is About the size occasions. A widow remains, in, the family 
of Tanakeka an island near . MacasSar* The of her deceased, husb wd. 
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I'he negroes of New Guinea are in various 
states of civilization. Some of the rudest 
dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare sub- 
sistance by the chase or the spontaneous 
productions of the forest. There are, how- 
ever, other Negro tribes living on the coasts 
who have made some advance in civilization. 
These dwell by whole tribes in huge barn- 
like houses raised on posts, like those of the 
wild inhabitants of Borneo, but ruder. Craw- 
furd Malay Gram, and Die. Vol. 1.^. clxiii. 

We next find negroes in several islands 
of the Philippine Archipelago, especially of 
the principal island, Lucon, and in Negross, 
said to take its Spanish name froni them. 
Ctaivfurd Malay Gram, and Die. Vol. 1, 
p. clxiii. 

The inhabitants of the Islands of Waigyu, 
lying between New Guinea and Gilolo, one of 
the Moluccas, are Negroes They are de?<- 
cribed by M. Du Perry, who represents them 
as having more regular features. 

Mr. Freyciiict has described the Negroes 
of Gebbe, an Island also between New 
Guinea and Gilolo, and not far from the 
latter. The nose is flat, the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and on average the facial 
angle 77 ® , but as high as 81 ® . In Gebe, 
Waigyu and in some parts also of the coast 
of New Guinea, the Malayan race may 
have become intermixed with the negro, 
as the complexion is lighter and the peculiar 
texture of the negro hair altered or oblite- 
rated. 

All the Islands extending froinNew Guinea 
up to the Fiji group appear to be inhabited 
by Negroes, But they differ greatly inphy- 
sical appearance in New Ireland, Malicollo, 
one of the great Cyclades, Tanna and New 
Caledonia in the New Hebrides. 

We have now noticed briefly the vai'ious 
races in southern and south-eastern Asia, and 
may add a faw words on the races and lan- 
guages of the islands of the eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Mr, CraWfurd in his Grammar arid Dic- 
tionary of the Malay language, considers 
that a certain connexion of more or less extent 
exists between most of the languages which 
prevail from Madagascar to Easter Island in 
th^ Pacific, and from Formosa, on the coast 
of China to New Zealand. Thus over 200 de- 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
over a fifth part of earth’s surface, in this 
are the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra ^to New Guinea, 
the great gro^ of the Phili^ines, the 
Islarida of the I^rth and Sorith Pacific, and 
iiladagascar. It is inhabited by maay di^er- 
eht and distinct races of men, as the Malay- 
an^ the brown FolyDesiao> the Insular negro 


of several varieties, and the African of Miwla.- 
gascar. Of these, the state of civUization is so 
various that some are abject savages, while 
others have made a respectable progress in 
the useful arts, and even attained some know* 
ledge of letters. He is of opinion that the 
leading race in the Archipelago is one and 
the Srtme, but the languages are many, with 
more or less interniixture of some principal 
ones throughout. In Borneo there are at 
least 40 languages. In Celebes and Us 
islands at least 10 ; In Flores 6 ; In Sumba- 
wa 3; In Sumatra and its Islands not fewer 
than 10 ; and even in civilized Java with its 
islands, 3. It is the same in the Philippine 
islands, and in Lucon alone, there are three. 
The Indian Archipelago consists of the islauds 
extending from Sumatra to the western shores 
of New Guinea, and respecting which our in- 
formation is most complete. He says that no 
Ijanguages in it exist derived from a common 
stock, or standing to each other in the relation 
of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French, 
do to each other; or as Gaelic does to Irish, 
or Armorican to Welsh, or Scotch to English. 
The only dialects that exist a.re of the Malay 
and Javanese languages, but they consist of 
little more than differences in pronounciation, 
or the more or less frequent use of a few 
words. In the Polynesian Islands alone, 
real dialects of a common tongue do exist, 
but there the number of words common to 
such dialects, and to the languages of the 
Archipelago, is so trifling that it refutes at 
once the notion of a common origin. In 
Malay, the most familiar words for the head 
the shoulder, the face, a limb, a hait or pile, 
brother, house, elephant, the sun, the day, 
to speak, and to talk, are all Sanskrit. In 
Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes words for fhe 
head, the shoulders, the throat, the hand, the 
face, father, brother, son, daughter, woman, 
house, buffrtlo, elephant, with synonymes 
for the hog and dog, the sun, the moon, 
the sea, and a niountain. In the language of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most fainiflar 
use is Sanskrit, and a word of the same lan- 
guage is the only one in use for the numeral 
ten. It is on the same principle that Mr. 
Crawfurd accounts for the existence of a simi- 
lar cla»>8 of Malayan words in the I'agala of 
thcfhilippines although the whole number of 
Malayan words does notnxceed one fiftieth 
part of the language. Head, brain. Hand, 
finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, sea, mboni, 
rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, axe 
examples. 

3ome personal pronouns are found in the 
Polynesian dialects, where, in ^ yocalbuYary o^ 
five thousand words a hundre^d. Jliailayan terms 
do not exMt. A sentence . of Mmay^ con^ 

structed without the assiaUnce of 
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words, or of Javanese without the help of 
Malay words. These two languages can be 
written or spoken without the least difficul- 
ty, without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. 
The Malay and Javanese, although a large 
proportion of their words be in common, are 
distinct languages, and their Sanskrit and 
Arabic elements are extrinsic and unessen- 
tial. When this test is applied to the Po- 
lynesian languages we find an opposite re- 
sult. A sentence in the Maori and Tahitan 
can be written in words common to both, 
and without the help of one word of the 
Malayan which they contain, just as a sen- 
tence of Welsh or Irish can be constructed 
without the help of Latin, although of this 
language they contain, at least, as large a 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahi- 
tan do of Malayan. — Crawfurd^ Malay Gram, 
and Die. Vol I p. nit. 

Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion that the Ma- i 
lay and Javanese languages furnish the 
stock of the wide spread words which are 
common to so many tongues in the Archipe- 
lago and which have been chiefly derived from 
the languages of the two most civilised and 
adventurous nations of the Archipelago — 
the Malays and Javanese ; and he uses the 
word Malayan for whatever is common to 
these two people. 

In physical form, the people speaking the 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be 
sketched. The average stature of the men 
is about five feet three inches, and of the 
women three inches less. They are, in fact, 
as compared to the Chinese, the Hindus, 
the inhabitants of Western Asia, and Euro- 
peans, a short race. The face is lozenge- 
shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek bones 
high, the mouth large, the lips thin, the 
hair of the head black, coarse, lank, abund- 
ant,— that of all other parts of the body, 
beard included, very scanty: the skin is 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, 
but fairer than that of any genuine hindu, 
and never black ; the lower limbs are heavy 
and the whole person squab and wanting in 
agility. With shades of difference, not to 
be fixed in words, this with the exception of 
a few negroes, is a description which applies 
to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Penin- 
sula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Timur, and the whole Philippine group. By 
any standard of beauty which can be taken, 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Malayan must be pronounced as a homely 
race. The cradle of the Malay race was the 
plains of Menang-kabau in ' the interior of 
Sumatra from whence they emigrated and 
pushed their conquests, or formed settlements, 
*&) their present extensive limits! They form- 
ed colonies in the Malsy peninsula and In 


Borneo, the former probably and the latter 
certainly occupied before their arrival by 
rude tribes of the same race of men who 
could offer no effectual resistance. In the 
remoter islands or in those occupied by 
powerful and civilized nations, the Malays 
appear only as settlers, and not colonists, 
as in Java and the principal islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

The Mftlay peninsula, called Tannah Ma- 
layu or land of the Malays, with the exception 
of a few diminutive negro mountaineers, is 
occupied by Malays or by men of the same 
race, for the several wild tribes in the inte- 
rior, although not calling themselves Malays, 
speak the Malay language, and have the 
same physical form as the Malays, although 
not calling themselves by this name, and 
their language contains many words that are 
not Malay. 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
occupied by Malays who are supposed to have 
first emigrated to that island about the 
date of the reign of the Saxon king Athelstan. 

The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the 
common language of intercourse between 
the native nations among themselves, and 
between these and foreigners. It is in the 
Archipelago what French is in western Eu- 
rope, Italian in eastern, Arabic in western 
Asia, and Hindi in Hindustan. All nations 
who hold intercourse of business with 
strangers must understand it, and all strang- 
ers must acquire it. This is the case in Su- 
matra, where other languages are also ver- 
nacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Moluccas, 
in Timur, and in the Philippine group. 
Mr. Crawfurd attributes the spread of this 
I language to the enterprising or roving 
character of the people whose native tongue 
it is, as also its own softness of sound 
and simplicity of structure and consequent 
facility of acquirement. He adds that al- 
though Malayan civilisation in all probabi- 
lity, sprang up in the interior parts of Su- 
matra, as Malay tradition alleges, still that 
is not above fifty miles from the coasts, with 
which many rivers communicate and the Ma- 
lays must be considered as essentially a ma- 
ritime people. 

In Sumatra and the groups of islands on 
its western coast, in addition to the Malay, 
there are at least nine other languages, five 
of which, the Ache pr Achin on the north- 
western end of this iiriand, the Batak or 
Batta, the Korinchi east of the Batak, the 
Rajang or Rejang and the Lampung, are 
cultivated and written tongues. There aie 
also several rude languages among the scat- 
tered tribes on the mainland. 

The Batak or Batta nation lie to the east 
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of the Malays, and furnish perhaps the only 
recorded example of a people acquainted with 
letters, who practice a modified cannabalism. 
The Lampung people occupy the eastern 
end of Java, on the straits of Sunda and 
fronting the western extremity of Java. 

In the groups of islands on the western 
coast of Sumatra, are several unwritten 
tongues, amongst which may be named 
that of the Fogy or Pagi islands, the lan- 
guage of the Nias, and that of Maros. 

Many of the Malay race have become 
converts to Mahomedanism. The earliest 
conversion recorded was that of the A Chi- 
nese, the nearest people of the Archipelago 
to the continent of Asia. This was in 1206 
of our era. The Malays of Malacca were 
not converted until 1276 ; the inhabitants 
of the Moluccas not until 1478, and the 
people of Celebes not until 1495, only the 
year before Vasco de Gama passed the 
Cape of Good Hope. Thus the earliest con- 
version of ihe^e islanders took place 674 
years after the death of Mahomed and 
long after the first zeal of his followers 
had evaporated. To this day there are a 
few mountaineers in Java still professing 
a kind of hinduism, and the Javanese retain 
numerous of their old pagan superstitions and 
have added those of their subsequent religi- 
on. They people the air, the woods and 
rivers with various classes of spirits. They 
have the praying or fleeting ghosts ; the bar- 
kas-a-han, kabukamale and wewe,evil spirits; 
and the diimit and dadungawu or tutelary 
spirits. They now consider the hindu gods 
of their former belief not as imaginary be- 
ings but as real demons, and have added the 
jan of the Arabs. 

The games of the Indian Islanders are 
chiefly sedentary. 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in 
extent, and by far the most fertile of the 
Archipelago, contained in 1850, 10,00,000 of 
inhabitants. In the eastern and central parts 
there may be said to be three Javanese Ian 
guages,— the popular, the polite (which is a 
kind of factitious dialect of it), and an ancient 
tongue, found only in old books and ancient 
inscriptions. The modern and popular lan- 
guage, as well as the polite dialect, is written 
in a peculiar character, of which the substan- 
tive letters amount to twenty. In Java, in 
addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda lan- 
guage, which is spoken over about one-third 
of the island extending from Cheribon across 
the island down to its western extremity. This 
tract is more mountainous than that inhabited 
by the Javanese, and the people somewhat 
less advanced in civilization, but possessing 
the same amiable and docile character akthat 
nation. 


The industrious, peacefuland numerous'^liiiir- 
pie who speak the MadrAfse language \Vltlit. 
its dialect the Sumanap, occupy the island;f,qfT 
Madura, divided fronc^ . Java by a strait 
form in some districts the bulfetof the popu- 
lation on the opposite shores of Java, to which, 
depopulated by long wars for the past two 
hundred years, they have been emigrating. 

In the adjacent island of Bali, which is small 
but fertile, well cultivated and populous, is 
the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and 
sacred language, and it is one of the most im- 
proved languages of the Archipelago. 

The fourth language, which Mr, Crawfurd 
considers to have a strong affinity with the Ja- 
vanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and popu- 
lous island, divided from Bali by a narrow 
stPrtit. This is the termination in an easterly 
direction, of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible as- 
perate and primitive phonology than Malay, 
and the Javan group embraces Sundan, Ma- 
duran, (with its dialect Bawian) and Bali. 

Borneo, is an i.sland of about three times 
the extent of Britain. In 1824, out of the 
forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had a 
dopted mahomedanism and the Malay langu- 
age. Amongst these were the Dyaks of Su- 
galam who long since abandoned the cruel 
practice of head hunting. The many langu- 
ages of this island belong to the same class 
of languages as the Malay and Javanese and 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are all 
of the same race with the Malays and Ja- 
vanese. The inhabitants are divided into 
numerous distinct tribes, each, it is stated, 
speaking a separate language, and Mr. 
Crawfurd has seen the names, of at least 
sixty of these small nations who have no 
common name by which to distinguish them- 
selves from the people of other regions. The 
greater part of the coast of Borneo is rather 
dotted than peopled by Malay settlements, 
according to the Malays themselves, the re- 
sult of migrations from Sumatra dating as 
far back as thirty generations. A small por- 
tion of the eastern coast is occupied by settle- 
ments of the Bugis of Celebes, of more recent 
date. The aboriginal inhabitants are, thus 
in a great measure, locked up in the interior, 
and precluded from access to that commerce 
with strangers which might civilize them. The 
Malays and natives of Celebes, by their su- 
perior civilization and power, domineer over 
the rude aborigines, without, however, being 
able to penetrate into the interior, or to dis- 
possess them of their land. Nine vocabula- 
ries have been collected, the most extensive; 
by the late Mr. Robert Burns, and it is that , 
of the most numerous, advanced, and power-! 
ful tribe in the island, /Ac Ka^m, or Kyan., 
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whose possessions, extend from the northern I 
to the 8outberacoast.No native tnbe of Borneo 
has ever invented letters. The Kyan tribes in ! 
the interior on the Kapuas, are said to be can- 
nibals eating the flesh of their enemies. They 
prize heads like the Dyaks. They carry spits 
in the scabbards of their swords. The Dyaks 
of Jang-kang also are said to be cannibals. 
They live between Sangow and Sadong, on 
the Sakiam, a branch of the Sadong river 
The Jangkang people eat Malays or Dyaks or 
any one else whom they kill in war, and they 
kill their own sick if near death and eat 
them. Whilst a party of this people were 
staying at Sangkang, one of them fell out 
of a mango tree and broke his arm, besides 
being otherwise much hurt, and his compa- 
nions cut his throat and ate him up — Voy- 
age of the Moeander in J, /. Arch^ April and 
May, 1853. The Jang kang Dyaks are said 
to eat only the tongue, brain, and muscles of 
the leg. The men of this tribe file down 
their front teeth to a point, like the teeth of a 
saw. They cut off their beards. There are 
numerous Dyak tribes settled on the Kapuas 
river, the principal stream on the west coast of 
Borneo and which is supposed to take its rise 
in the Batang Lupar range. Almost every tribe 
has its distinct language. All the houses in 
a Kampong are erected on posts ten or twelve 
feet high and are all under one roof, with 
only a slight partition separating the fami- I 
lies. Dyak, in Malay Dya, is a term applied 
to the aborigines of Borneo, the Malay settle- 
ments being on the coasts. I'he Sultan re- 
sides at Brunei on the N. W. coast. The 
Dyaks live far inland and are divided into 
numerous tribes, under separate chiefs, and 
are all constantly at war with each other and 
with the Malay settlers. In complexion, shape 
and features, they resemble Chinese. They 
are more muscular than the Malays of Borneo. 
They subsist on the natural products of the 
forests, wild roots, fruits &^c, and obtain rice 
in their forays. The Malays build their 
houses 18 or 20 feet high to avoid the Dyak 
spears. The Dyaks in their forays descend 
the rivers hi the ebb tide and surround a vil- 
lage at night and rush on it plundering and 
slaying, set it on fire and return with the 
flood with their plunder and the heads they 
have acquired. These are smoked and hung 
up in their houses from the rafters, where 
sometimes 100 heads are to be seen suspend- 
ed. A man cannot obtain a wife until he have 
slain a few people and can show a head or two. 
They use the spear, bow, shield, club^ and 
sumpetan with poisoned arrows, but those near 
the coast have fire arms. A few tribes have 
settled in the Malay villages, and have be- 
come civilized and evince gentleness and 
kindness in their manners. — Jour, JndL Arch. 


In Celebes, the Trans Javan or Timorian 
band, and the. Moluccas, is a large and import- 
ant class of Indonesians, who graduate be- 
tween the Anam type, the Burman and the 
the Negrito. The most prevalent head or 
that of the prodpminent race is ovoid, but it is 
somewhat Burman or Indo-Burman in nose, 
eye and colour. The great island of Celebes 
may be considered the centre of a group of 
languages, which, although agreeing with 
those heretofore described, in simplicity of 
grammatical structure, differs very widely 
from them in phonetic character, although 
spoken by the same race of men. Celebes is 
intersected by the equator, leaving a small' 
portion of it in the northern and the mass 
in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest < 
length is about 500 miles, but its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 100 ; and in some 
places it is hardly one-ihird of this width. 
Celebes may be considered to be the focus 
of an original and independent civilisation 
which probably sprung up amongst the most 
advanced of the nations which occupy it, 
called by themselves Wugi, and by the Mal- 
ays, and after them by Europeans, Hugis. 
In material civilisation the Bugis are equal 
to the Malays. 

Of the languages of Celebes, the next in 
importance to the Bugis is the Macassar. 
The people who speak this tongue inhabit the 
same peninsula. They call themselves and 
their language Mankasara, and hence the 
Makasar or Mangke^ar of the Malays, whence 
our name. Besides Bugis and Macassar, the 
two principal languages, there are three other 
languages of Celebes written in the same 
character, or, at least, occasionally written 
in it ; the Mandar, the Manado, and tha Go- 
rongtalu. The Mandar is spoken by a peo- 
ple on that side of the south-western penin- 
sula, which fronts Borneo, 

The island of Sumbawa, the third in a 
direct line east of Java, about three times 
the extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided 
by a deep bay into two peninsulas, has three 
languages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, and the 
Tambora. The natives of Sumbawa are 
little inferior in cultivation to the most im- 
proved nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa 
and Bima languages are written in the Bugis 
character, hut there exists in this island a 
singular and curious obsolete alphabet. It 
is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the 
characters do not generally correspond with 
the simple sounds of the Bima language as 
exhibited in the specimen given of it. 

The large island of Fiores the fifth; in a 
line east from Java, due south of Celebes^ 
and of volcanic formation affords the first 
example of a race of men seemingly, interme- 
diate between the Malay and Papuan^ or 
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Negro, but partaking far more, of the physi- 
cal form of the former than of the latter. 
The complexion is a good deal darker than 
that of the Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth 
wider, and the lips thicker. The hair is not 
lank as in the Malay; but buckles, without 
frizzling as in the Papuan. The stature is 
the same as that of the Malay, that is, short 
and squab. According to the statements 
made to Mr. Crawford by Bugis traders, 
themselves settlers in the island, Flores is in- 
habited by six different nations, speaking as 
many different languages ; the Ende, the 
Mangarai, the Kio, the Roka, the Konga, 
and the Galeteng, names derived from the 
principal places of their residence. — Craw- 
furd's Malay Grammar and Dictionary Vol. 
/. p. xciv^ 

Timur is a word which means the east, 
and was probably imposed on this island by 
the Malays, to whose language it belongs, 
because this was the extreme limit of their 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south- 
east. Timur is about three times the extent 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of 
the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu- 
ans or Negroes, and tribes of tbe intermedi- 
ate race. The two languages of Timur are 
the Manatoto and the Timuri, ^e first spoken 
at the north-east end of the island, and the 
last used by many of the tribes as a common 
medium of intercourse. No alphabet has 
ever been invented in Timur ; but judging 
by the specimens of its languages, the vow- 
els are the same as those of the Malay and 
Javanese. 

From Timur to New Guinea, there runs 
a long chain of islets, forming, as it were, 
a wall or barrier to the south-eastern 
portiqn of the Archipelago. In these islets 
the inhabitants are of the same race with the 
Malays, and speak many languages. By far 
the most ample and authentic account of 
them has been given by Mr. Winsor Earl, 
who, after a longer experience of the coun- 
tries in which they are spoken than any 
other European, makes the following obser- 
vations. “ In the south-eastern parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse between the various petty 
tribes are of rare occurrence, every island, 
every detacned group of villages, has its 
own peculiar dialect which is often unintel- 
ligible, even to the tribes in its immediate 
neighbourhood. In some of the larger is- 
lands, Timur, for example, these tribes are 
80 numerous, and the country occupied by 
many of them so extensive, that it becomes 
impossible to fcorm even an approximate es- 
timate of their number.” Of one. language, 
tbe preyailing one, among several languages 
of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati 


group in the chain of islets already mention- 
ed, Mr, Earl furnished a curious mid in- 
structive vocabulary of 330 words. I'he Kisa 
is an unwritten tongue, but its vowele 
are the same as those of the Malay and Ja- 
vanese. 

The Spice Islands, in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and 
numerous languages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-government, the Moluccas 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- 
sions in India. The islands to which this term, 
is applied are Amboyna, Banda, Ternate^ 
Tidore and smaller islands in their neigh- 
bourhood. The islands are small, volcanic, 
unproductive in grain, but fertile in fine 
spices. But the ruinous policy of the 
Dutch na'ion in their greed to secure a mo- 
nopoly of this class of products, led them for 
years, to root-up and destroy, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove 
tree not required for the production of that? 
quantity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Rosingain, near, Banda, 
was almost abandoned after the extirpation of 
its spice trees, its people emigrating to the 
neighbouring islands in search of a liveli- 
hood. The people are of the Malayan race, 
short, squab and darker in complexion than 
the Malays or Javanese. The Amboineae 
are of a middling height and well formed. 
They are gentle, very sober, brave, easily 
managed, and make good mounted and foot 
soldiers and a considerable number of them 
have embraced Christianity. Banda is very 
unhealthy, and is subject to frightful earth- 
quakes, When first discovered by Euro- 
peans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
advance in civilization, but one still much 
inferior to that of the Malaya and Javanese, 
Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished specimens 
of three of the languages of this furthest 
east portion viz : those of Ceram, correctly 
Serang, of Ternate, correctly Tarnati, and 
of Saparuwa, one of the Banda isles. Of 
the language of Ceram, nine of the words 
are Malay, two Javapese, 17 are common to 
these two languages. Ceram Laut is the great 
place to which the Bugis carry the Papuan 
slaves whom they steal from New Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines, al^ 
though contiguous to the proper Indian,' 
Archipelago^ differs materially in climate aond 
the manners of its inhabitants. It extends* 
over flfteen degrees from near latitude A 
to 20 ^ N., consists of many islamdlBt! 
of which only Lueem and Mindanao are. i 
great size. The bulk of the people aiB . the . 

same tawny complexioned^ laiik haired^ skoxt 
and squab rac% as the principal inhabhaata 
of the western portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The focus of the eiviliaa- 
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tion of the Philippines, as might be expected, 
has been the main isUnd of the group, Lucon. 
This is a corruption of the Malay «nd Java- 
nese word lasung meaning a rice-mortar. 
The Spaniards are said to have asked the 
name of the island, and the natives, who cer- 
tainly had none, thinking they meant a rice- 
mortar, which was before the speakers at 
the time, answered accordingly. In the 
Philippines are many separate nations or 
tribes speaking distinct languages, unintelli- 
gible to each other. The principal languages 
of Lucon are the Tagala, the Pampanga, 
the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, spoken at 
present by a population of 2,250,000 ; while 
the Bisaya has a wide currency among the 
southern islands of the group, Leyte, Zebu, 
Negros, and Panay, containing' 1,200,000 
people. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that it does 
not appear, from a comparison of the phone- 
tic character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with those of MaUy and Javanese, 
that there is any ground for fancying them to 
be one and the same language, or languages 
sprung from a common parent, and only di- 
versified by the effects of time and distance, 
and that an examination of the Bisaya Dic- 
tionary gives similar results. 

The great islands of Mindanao, Palawang, 
and the Sulu group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the PhilippineArchipelago, 
contain many nations and tribes speaking 
many languages of which little has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Crawfurd, on the information 
given by Mr. Dalrymple, informs us that even 
in the little group of the Sulu islands, a great 
many different languages are spoken, and he 
gives a short specimen of 88 words of one 
of those most current. 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The Mahomed- 
an religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which 
it has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furds remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a com- 
mon language, is a question not easy to de- 
termine. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, the Bisaya, the Pampangan, 
and Iloco are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. Words of the Malayan langu- 
ages are to be found in the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Formosa, or Taiwan i 
and as this large island, about half as big as 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25 ® of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a norther- 
ly direction to which they have reached. The 


aborigines of Formosa are short in stature, of 
tawny complexions and lank hair. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford- 
ing to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
development, they never made any progress 
in civilization, and at present seem to live 
in a state of barbarism. They are thought 
by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to, or much to re- 
semble, the brown complexioned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays are the type. 

The islands of the Pacific extend from 
the east of New Guinea and the Philippines, 
to within two thousand five hundred milbs 
of the western coast of America, and from 
about the 22 ® of north to the 47 ® of south 
latitude. The languages spoken over this 
vast area are, probably, nearly as numerous 
as the islands themselves. The language, 
with variations, is spoken by the same race 
of men from the Fiji group west to Easter 
Island eastward, and from the Sandwhich is- 
lands north to the New Zealand islands south. 
It has been called the Polynesian. The 
whole number of Malayan words in the 
Maori dialect of the Polynesian, as they are 
exhibited in the William’s Dictionary, only 
amount to 85 . — Crawfurd Malay Gram, and 
Die, Vol. i pp. 1, to exit. Mr. Logan Jour^ 
nals Indian Archipelago from 1848 to 1858- 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the Archipelago, the written characters 
are only eight or at most nine in number. 
The Javanese alphabet like all others in the 
Archipelago is written from left to right, each 
letter is distinct and unconnected, and the 
writing is perpendicular and not slanting. It is 
the character used for the Javanese proper, the 
Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lom- 
bok, and including Palembang in Sumatra, 
it is current among twelve millions of popula- 
tion. But in prior times, other characters to 
the extent of twelve in number, have prevail- 
ed in Java. 

In Sumatra, begining from the west, the 
first evidence of a native written character 
is among the Bataks, and it is singular that 
a nation of cannnibals should possess the 
knowledge of letters There was assuredly 
nothing of the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia until long after men had ceased to eat 
each other. The form ^of the ^tak letters 
is horizontal. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and con- 
sists of horizontal or slighly raised scratchings. 

I'he Rejang, is the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra. Il 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright spratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the 
Batak or Korinchi. 
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The Lampung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the southwestern side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
tive letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular linear and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 

The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are 
written in the Arabic character. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given 
way to the alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are two distinct alphabets, one 
of them the Bugis, at present in use over the 
whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
andSumbawa and wherever the Bugis nation 
have settled or colonized. The Modern Bu- 
gis has 23 substantive characters consisting 
mostly of small segments of circles ; run- 
ning horizontally. The Bugis letters have 
no resemblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, 
or even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumba- 
wa. The other alphabet of Celebes, is now ' 
obsolete. 

The ninth and last alphabet of the Ar- 
chipelago is the Phillipine, that of the Ta- 
gala nation of the great island of Lucon or 
Luconia, and consists of 13 characters. It 
is the only one existing in the whole of this 
group, and seems at one time to have been 
used among the civilized tribes of the 
neighbouring islands, having spread even to 
Magindanan and Sulus. The forms of the 
letters are rather bold and more complex 
than that of the Sumatran alphabets. 

In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be 
a separate and a native invention. But they 
are not only distinct from each other, they 
differ equally from all foreign alphabets. 

The nine alphabets of the Archipelago 
are the produce of five large islands only, 
out of the innumerable ones which compose 
it. The most fertile and civilized island, 
Java, has produced the most perfect alpha- 
bet, and that which has acquired the widest 
diffusion. The entire great group of the 
Philippines has produced, and that in its 
greatest and most fertile island only, a single 
alphabet ; even this one is less perfect than 
the alphabets of the western nations, in pro- 
portion as the Phillippine islanders, when 
first seen by Europeans, were in a lower 
state of civilization than the nations of the 
west of the Archipelago. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, ex- 
tensive as they are, have never given rise 
to an indigenous civilization, sufficient to 
raise their inhabitants beyond the condition 


of small and miserable communities, and 
hence no indigenous alphabet can be traced 
to them. Their more civilized inhabitants 
are invariably stranger emigrants. This must 
be owing to the absence of a certain kind of 
fertility in the land, available to the rude and 
feeble efforts of a native industry, such as 
elsewhere gave rise to a concentrated po- 
pulation, to leisure and to letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced 
to the Spice islands which, notwithstanding 
their rich native productions, are incapable 
of yielding corn, iron, or cattle, the rough 
staples of early civilization, and without the 
presence of which, letters have never been 
invented or existed. In the great island of 
New Guinea, with its savage negro popula- 
lation, and with the same deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not rea- 
sonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islands of 
the Pacific. Most of them are, probably, 
too small to have furnished a population, at 
once sufficiently numerous and concentrated, 
to generate the amount of civilization requi- 
site for the purpose. In the great islands 
of New Zealand, with their comparatively 
energetic race of inhabitants, the discovery 
of letters would, most probably, have been 
made, as among some rude nations of Suma- 
tra, had the civilization necessary not been 
precluded by the absence, as in the smaller 
islands, of the larger animals for labour, 
and of all the cereal grasses for food, — /. /• 
Arch, Dec. 1848. p, 774. 

In all ages, the nations of the west have 
trafficked to the east, but there is no nation 
which has been so successful as the English, 
the history ^of whose commercial dealings is 
thus traced in the Calcutta Review for 1858. 

It is interesting to mark the gradually ad- 
vancing extension of England’s commerce 
with India. Mun, who wrote at its com- 
mencement, tells us, that during the first 
stage of the “Company’s” (then the London 
E. I. Company’s) career, which extended 
over a period of nineteen years, the exports 
to India had been £540,090 in silver, and 
£292,286, in merchandize, or £832,376 in all. 
'I his affords an annual average of £43,809, 
that of the merchandize, alone being £15,383, 
In that interval, he says, they had made 
thirteen voyages, and at the close of it possess- 
ed twenty-one good ships. In the year 1674-6, 
after a continuous effort during fifteen years 
to extend their commerce, the value of the 
exports was, in treasure, £320,000, and in 
merchandize, £110,000. The imports in re- 
turn were valued in England at £860,000, 
During the previous seven years they had 
built upwards of thirty ships, of 300 to 600 
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isona each. For a considerable series of yaaia, 
afterwards, in eonseqtience of embroilments 
by war, both in Europe and in India, this 
commerce received no extension. During the 
five years, 1710—1715, the merchandize ex- 
ported to India was £496,770, and the trea- 
sure £1,601,461 ; giving an annual average 
of merchandize, £99,354, treasure, £320,293 : 
not HO great as it had been forty years before. 
When, however, we come down to 1740-5 we 
find the average considerably greater, being, 
merchandize, £221,150, treasure, 504,821 : 
— yet even these were but embryo transac- 
tions. In regard to the shipping employed, 
taking the year 1689, which is about half- 
way between the date last mentioned and the 
period of the Company’s career already no- 
ticed, we find that the amount of exports for 
that year — not to India alone be it observed 
but — to India, China and the South Seas, was 
only 4,250 tons. Contrast with this the 
tonnage that has entered the ports of differ- 
ent presidencies of India in late years, as 
given in Returns made by the Court of 
Directors, 

In the year 1812-13, there entered the 
Ports of 

Calcutta^ • • 226 Ships ; tonnage 84,228 

Madrasy , , 936 „ „ 76,497 

Borkhayy . , 85 „ „ 30,847 


Total 1,247 191,572 

Again, in 1855-56, there entered the Ports of 
Calcuttay 1,034 Ships ; tonnage 397,930 
MadraSy . . 6,508 „ ,, 695,565 

Bomhayy •• 11,624 „ „ 649,197 

Total 16,962 1,642,692 

Though from want of sufiiciently full re- 
turns, a satisfactory comparison cannot in 
all respects be made yet it is plain that an 
immense increase both in the productive re- 
sources of India and in its demand for foreign 
goods, had taken place. 

This will appear more definitely from the 
exports and imports, as given in late returns. 
We have seen what they were at former 
pseriods. Coming down to 1813, one of the 
well known eras of diange in the Company’s 
Gharter, we find the Directors stating to 
Parliament that the whole annual amount of 
the trade between India and Britain, exports 
and imports, was not quite £2,500,000 ; add- 
ing, that such was the poverty of the hindus 
that the demand for British goods could not 
be expected to increase* This latter state- 
ment they sought to substantiate by the tes- 
Umeny of Sir ^omas Manro, Sir John 
IMalcohn and otherrs of their eminent servants. 
How erroneous t)iis- notion was be evi- 

i»jxi from the l(^wing summary of 


JEaporta /rpmy and Imports to India,. 

In 1834-5, in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
there were. 

Exports to United 

Kingdom, £3,056,973 

„ to other countries, 4,936,447 
„ Treasure, 194,740 


Total Exports £8,188,161 

Imports from United 

Kingdom.... £2,682,221 
„ from other countries 1,578,884 
„ Treasure, 1,893,023 


Total Imports £6,155,129 

Aggregate of Exports > - — 

and Imports £14,343,290 

In 1852-53, in the same Presidencies, there 
were. 

Exports to United King- 
dom £8,428,295 

„ other countries, . . 12,036,338 
„ Treasure, 1,055,224 


Total Exports .£21,519,862 

Imports from United 

Kingdom. . . , 7,235,078 

„ other countries. . 2.835,783 

„ Treasure 6,831,377 


Total Imports £16,902,239 

Aggregate of Exports 

and Imports. £38,422,101 

Again for 1856-57, the following Estimate 
made out from a Table in the Calcutta Review 
No. 56, is stated to be very nearly accurate. 
Exports ; Merchan- 
dize, £28,319,014 

„ Treasure,.,... 2,936,735 

Total Exports £31,255,749 

Imports : Merchan- 
dize, £17,776,849 

„ Treasure 16,500,661 


Total Imports £34,277,410 

Total Exports and Imports of 
the three Presidencies,. . , . £65,533,159 

To this add the aggregate 
amount of Exports and im- 
ports in Pegu and the 
Straits* Settlements, £12,000,000 


Grand Total. . , . £77,583,159 
We have estimated the amount of trade 
in Pegu and the Straits’ Settlements at 
£12,000,000 ; because in the preceding yoar, 
it was reported to be as follows 
Exports : Pegu ......£ 663,785 

Stmits’ Settlements 4,000,000 
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for many miles, runs through a wide Valley, 
but the range of mountains to the north sends 
down many rugged spurs, which, in the 
shape of low rocky hills, advance clo^e to the 
river. On the south or west bank, a little 
'lower, the Indus is a tranquil but somewhat 
rapid stream, divided into several branches 
by gravelly islands, generally swampy, and 
covered with low Ilippophai* scrub. The 
size of the river is there very much less 
than below the junction of the river of 
Zanskar. The bed of the Indus at Pitak, 
below Le, has an elevation of about 10,500 
feet above the level of the sea, but tlie town 
is at least 1,300 feet higher. Prom its rise 
in the mountains north of the lakes of Mana- 
sarovara and llawan H’rad,it runs in general 
towards the north-east. Moorcroft has des- 
cribed its appearance at Garo or Gartop, 
where it is a very insignificant stream ; but 
the intervening country is so little known, 
except by native report, that we can scarcely 
be said to have an exact knowledge of the 
upper part of its course. There is in some 
maps an eastern branch laid down, but of 
that we have no definite information. From 
the arid and snowless nature of tlic country 
through which it must fiow, it is probably 
a very small stream, but its length may be 
considerable. Immediately above the open 
plain in which Dr, Thomson joined the In- 
dus, it would appear to have a very rocky 
and rugged channel. He followed up the left 
bank of the Indus, winch gradually assumed a 
^ more northerly direction. The mountains on 
both sides approached more closely to the river 
and those on the right continued extremely 
lofty. The river now flowed more rapidly, and 
was often wider and more shallow, one rapid 
was not less than 150 yards in width. Banks 
of alluvial clayey conglomerate were usually 
interposed between the mountains and the 
river, forming clifis which attained not un- 
frequently an elevation of fifty feet. Ad- 
vancing up the stream he found that numer- 
ous hot springs rose on its banks, and .some- 
times under the water. The hotte.st of these 
had a temperature of 174®. From these 
springs gas was copiously evolved, smelling 
strongly of sulphur ; he noticed fish in the 
water of Pugha, at an elevation of nearly 
15,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
thus indicating that air at that eleva- 
tion is not, from its rarity, insufficient for 
the support of life in animals breathing by 
gills. The whole of the lake- plain of 
Pugha is covered, to the depth of several 
feet at least, with white salts, principally 
borax, which is obtained in a tolerably pure 
state by digging the superficial layer, which 
contains a little mixture of other saline mat- 
ters, being rejected. There is at present lit- 


tle export of borax from Pughfa, the de- 
mand for the salt in upper India being [ 
limited, and the export to Europe almoait at 
an end. It has long been known that bora:;^ 
produced naturally in different parts of Tibet, 
and the salt imported thence into India wa8‘ 
at one time the principal source of supply of 
the European market. Dr. Thomson, quotes 
Mr. Saunders (Turners Tibet p. 406,) as 
dekribing from hearsay the borax lake north 
of Jigatzi as twenty miles in circumference, 
and says that the borax is dug from its mar- 
gins, the deeper and more central parts pro- 
ducing common salt. From the account of 
Mr. Blane (Ph. Trans. 1787 p, 297), who 
describes, from the information of the natives, 
the borax district north of Lucknow, and, 
therefore, in the more western part of the 
coarse of the Sanpii, it would appear that 
the lake there contains boracic acid, and that 
the b(»rax is artificially prepared by satura- 
ting the sesquicarbonate of soda, which is 
.so universally produced on the surface of 
Tibet, with the acid. At least, the statement 
that the production of borax is dependent on 
the amount of soda, leads to this conclusion. 
Mr. Saunders does not notice any hot springs 
in the neighbourhood of the borax, but in 
the more western district described by Mr. 
Blanc, hot s])rings seem to accompany iho 
borax lake as at Pugha. It is not impossi- 
ble that the three districts in which the oc- 
currence of borax has been noticed, which 
are only a very small portion of those which 
exist, ni'}’ represent tlirce staues of one and 
the sume phenomenon. The boracic acid 
lake niay, by the gradual influx of soda, be 
gradually converted into borax, which, ftom 
its great msolubility, will be deposit ed'^as it 
is formed. On the drainage or drying-up of 
sucli a lake, a borax plain, similar to that of 
Pugha, would be left behind. 

In every part of the Himalaya, and of West- 
crnTil)et,wherever the mountains attain a suf- 
ficient elevation to be covered with perpetual 
snow, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty 
chain of the cis-and trans- Sutlej Himalaya, 
and of the Houenlun, whose peaks rise to 
a very great height, and collect in winter 
enormous depths of snow, th§y arc of great 
length. In the central parts of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are less snowy than the bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimensipirs 
where the snow-bed is at once ciit off abrupt- 
ly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be said to 
be in motioil or rather whorfe motioxi must be 
almost entirely from above downwards. Mo- 
raines, which, on the larger gladexB and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks, 
are of astonishing dinensiona, form the lawr- 
gins of each glacier, and alaa occur laagi- 
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tudinally on different parU of their surface, cier beyond ; as before, between the ice and 
increasing in number as the glacier advances, on reaching the surface of the second glacier, 
till at last the different series whose origin he found that a similar but smaller depression 
can long be traced to the different ramifica- lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
En route to Karakoram, after leavini( the Nu- beyond it. 1 his third glacier also came from 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above the noVth, and was a much more formidable 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. rhom- mass than those which had already been 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla- crossed. , It was very steep, and was covered 
cier which occupied the continuation of the with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
main valley. . It was nearly straight, and he more than was convenient. When at the 
believes, at least five or six miles long ; dis' highest part, he found that though apparent- 
tances, however, are so difficult to estimate ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a j though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
mere guess. The inclination ofits surface j in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
was considerable ; but, while the distance | him that he had now reached the highest part 
remained doubtful, no just estimate of the of the ascent, which he ar^sumed to be 17,t)00 
height of the ridge from which it descended feet, and that the crest of the pass was covered 
could be made. On each side, two or three by this glacier. D)\ Thomson's travels inJVesl- 
lateral glaciers, descending from the moun- tern Himalaya and Tibet. In the mouths of 
tains by which it was enclosed, contributed the Indus the tides rise about 9 feet at full- 
to increase its size all loaded with heaps of moon and flow and ebb with great violence 
atones, which had at the lower end of the particularly near the sea, when they flood and 
central glacier so accumulated as completely abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
to cover its whole surface. One day at start- velocity. At 75 miles from the ocean, they 
ing, he proceeded along the edge of the small cease to be perceptable See Floods^ Glaciers. 
plain close to which he had been encamped. INDUS COAL. Coal. 

On the right hand was an ancient moraine, INFANTICIDE in India, was long sup- 
which prevented him from seeing the road in posed to have been confined to the tribes 
advance. At the upper end of the plain he of Rajkumar or llHjvansa, who inhabit dis- 
found a small streamlet running parallel to tricls in the neighbourhood of Benares, but 
the moraine ; and about a mile from camp a larger knowledge disclosed the existence 
reached the end of a small glacier, from of a similar practice among several tribes 
which the streamlet had its origin. Cross- in Guzerat, all through Raj putana, and iu 
ing the latter, which was still partially frozen, many other parts of India. To the earlier 
he ascended in a deep hollow between the as well as to the more recently known nations 
left side of the glacier and the moraine. The of the world, this crime has been familiar, 
icy mass had not yet begun to thaw, the The Greeks exposed their children on the 
temperature being still below' freezing. Af* highways to perish with hunger, or to be de- 
ter half a mile he ascended on the surface of voured by beasts of prey, and had their bar- 
the ice, and as sodn us he did so, was cn- barons practice sanctioned by some of their 
ablod to see that the glacier had its origin most celebrated lawgivers. Among the Ro- 
in a ravine on the south, and entered the mans the custom of infanticide also prevailed 
main valley almost opposite to him. The as it did on the first discovery of America, 
great body of the ice took a westerly direc- among some of the savage tribes of that conti- 
tion, foi-ming the glacier along which he had nent. When Captain Wallis visited Otaheito 
been travelling ; but a portion ^rmed a cliff and the neighbouring islands in the South Sea, 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into the pracfice was unhesitatingly avowed by 
a small, apparently deep lake. At the dU- the lascivious Eereeoie societies in these 
tance of perhaps five hundred yards there islands. Among the Canaanites, the Pheni- 
was another glacier, which descended from cians and the Carthagenians, the sacrifice of 
a valley in the northern range of mountains, children was prescribed as a propitiation to 
and like the one on which he stood, present- their sanguinary deities Moloch and Kronos. 
ed a perpendicular wall to the little lake. In China, and also in Japan, infant murder 
Right and left of the lake were enormous is at the present time prevalent, as it was, 
piles of boulders, occupying the interval be- 1 until lately, in a much greater degree among 
tween its margin and the mountains, or [the Rajpoot tribes of Hindustan, These 
rather filling up a portion of the apace which tribes inhabit various parts of India. Some 
it would other vviee have occupied. Into this of them, the Rajkumers and Raj^vansas, in a 
very singula hpUow he descended, on a portion of the territories of Oude and the ad- 
steep icy slope, ^d passing along the north- joining provinces; and others, the Jharejahs, 
ern margin of the lake, ascended on the gla- in the countries of Kutch and Guzerat on tU© 
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western side of the hither peninsula. ' They 
alleged that the practice of female infanticide 
had existed for 4,900 years, and the late 
General Walker in an account published 
by Major More, in an interesting work on 
this subject, estimated the number of deaths 
of female children annually in Kutch and 
Guzerat only, at no less than thirty thousand. 
— Cole. Myth^ Hind. p. 178. 

INGA COCHLIOCARPUS. See Inga. 

INGA DULCIS. See Oil. 

INGHULAM. Sans. Cinnabar. 

INGHURDI. Sans. Amygdalus com- 
munis. 

INGHURU. Sing Ginger, 

ING . LEET-MEN. Burm. An ambigu- 
ous expression adopted by Burmese, as a 
salve to their pride, for use when compelled 
to hold intercourse with a dignitary who is 
not in their view an anointed king. It may 
apply to the Queen of England or to the Go- 
vernor General. — Yule's Embassy 

INGOMAAS. See Dolichos bulbosus. 

INGYA. Tel. Asafoctida. 

INGUDI Tel. Asafoctida ? Sans Termi- 
nalia catapa ? 

INGUDI BAD AM. See Catappa 

INGUDI-TAILAM. Tel. ? Almond oil. 

INGUVA. Tel. Syn. of Assafcetida. Feru- 
la asafoctida. — Linn. 

INGVVER. Ger. Ginger. 

INJI Tam. Zingiber officinalis. — Linn. 

INJI NAR. Maleal. Fibre of Mimo- 
sa intsia. 

INKITRIUN. Arab. Amber. 

INOCARPUS. See Hernandacem. 

INSCRIPTIONS. Nearly all that we 
know' of ancient India, and of the countries on 
its N. Western borders, with their former 
conquerors and rulers, has been obtained by 
the investigations of learned men into the 
legends on the numerous ancient coins found in 
Afghanistan, the Punjab and India ; and from 
the inscriptions found engraved on rocks and 
pillars and in caves, in various places in India, 
in Kabul, and throughout the ancient empires 
of Iran^d Assyria; through Hadramaut and 
Oman, In several districts of Arabia, and 
through the north of Africa. These, with 
the more celebrated remains of Egypt, prove 
that literature was cultivated in those coun- 
tries at a time when Europe was inhabited 
by painted or tattooed barbarians. In all 
those countries, inscrip«ions which have been 
gazed at with stupid wonder by the descend- 
ants )f the people who engraved them and 
ascribed to the workmanship of imps and 
genii, have been at length and within a 
few years, explained, and for the first time. 
Many curious facts in history have been 
made kno\yn by these coin legends and rock 
inscriptions, and among others the extension 
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of a Macedonian empire over a great part of 
north-western India, and the conquest of the 
island of Ceylon by a Buddhist sovereign of 
India, three centuries before tbe Christian 
era. 

Not less interesting are the inscriptions 
in the ancient Persian language, in the Ass^r- 
rian or cuneiform character, spread through 
the empire of the greatCyrus, which are likely 
to throw an important light on sacred as well 
as profane history. The clue to the discovery 
of the sense of these Persian records was 
obtained by Grotefend, Lassen and Burnouf, 
and partly aided by it, though much more 
by his own ingenuity, our countryman. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has been able to decypber 
many of these ancient’ historical engravings. 
The records on the rocks and pillars and 
caves of North-western India and in India it- 
self, are in tw^o characters, styled the Arian. 
or Bacirian and the Lat or Budh. The 
term “ Lat’^ has been given because found 
on certain pillars (“ Lat, Sansc. a pillar’*) in 
Delhi, Allahabad &cc. The Lat or Budh or 
early Pali character is the same as the Arian, 
but the forms of the letters differ . from the 
Arian and the letters are larger. Inscriptions 
in these characters are engraved on rocks at 
Kapurdigiri in Afghanistan, and at Cuttack, 
at Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars at Alla- 
habad, Betiah, Muttlah and lladhia. 

One Delhi pillar is square with its faces 
to the cardinal points. On each face is a 
framed inscription. Another pillar near Del- 
hi, has been called the pillar of Feroz, because 
it stands on the summit of a large building 
supposed to have been erected by Feroz 
Shah who reigned in Delhi A. D. 1351 to 
A. D. 1388. It is 37 feet high, is a single 
stone, hard and round. Its circumference, 
where it joins the building, is 10 J feet, it 
has a more ancient inscription and one with 
a more recent character, below, in Sanscrit, 
to the effect that Raja Vigrah or Visala De- 
va had, in 1169 A. D., caused this pillar to 
be inscribed afresh to declare that the said 
Raja who reigned over the Sikambari, had 
subdued all the regions between the Hima- 
vat and Vindhya. This pillar was erected to 
enjoin the doctrines of Buddha, but the read- 
ing of it somewhat differs from that of the 
others. Though resembling the Girnar in- 
scription in general purport, these inscrip- 
tions differ considerably in the structure of 
certain sentences. The Delhi Feroz pillar 
was found in a temple, and both Mr James 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson have attempt- 
ed translations of it. In a work by Dr. 
George Moore, m. d. on the “ Lost tribes’* 
published in London in 1861, the author 
mentions that he has translated all these 
rock and pillar and cave inscriptions, after 
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transliterating them in Hebrew, and that 
this one is a lamentation to the Almighty on 
ruin and palamity. 

The same Lat or Bud^h characters found 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else- 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. 
The ancient Budh alphabet is really the sim- 
pler and more elegant form of the refined 
Sanscrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to 
that at Delhi but has four short lines addi- 
tional, which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode 
of translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Equali- 
ty, and the Wrath of God. * 

There is a stone now lodged in the muse- 
um of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, Avhicli 
was found at Bairath near Bhabra, between 
Delhi and Jeypur, and has an inscription in 
the Budh character. 

The same character is also found in two 
inscriptions at Junir, of which one is on the j 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the ins- ■ 
cription on tho Delhi pillar and on the rock | 
at Girnar. | 

The Girnar inscription was supposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali Ian- j 
guage. But Dr« Moore states that it is ' 
in Hebrew and has allusion to some calamity , 
or catastrophe. It is said also to contain the 
doctrine of Sakya, and in the first section to 
make mention of the Arab, of the Greek 
in the fourth section, and of the Getoe in the 
twelfth, as all involved in the same trouble. 
The Arian or Bactrian character is that used 
in the inscriptions at Jellalabad, Manikhyala, 
and at Kapurdigiri on topes or tumuli said to 
be numerous for about 300 miles around. 

Jellalabad is in the valley of Kabul, and 
contains many sepulchral topes, which also 
occur at Daranta and at Hidda or Idda in 
its neii{hbourhood. That at Jellalabad was 
opened by Mr. Masson and the inscription 
makes mention of Kadiphes. 

Manikhyala is situated near Jlielum, on 
the banks of the river of that name, called 
by the Greeks, the Hydaspes. 'Fhere are 
many topes there, one of wliich is 80 feet 
high with a circumference of 320 feet. 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted 
are only cairns regularly built, and this 
mode of sepulture is supposed to be alluded 
to in the “ heaps” and “graves” and “tbmbs” , 
spoken of in Job xxi and 32, also xxx and ; 
24, and in Jeremiah xxxi and 21, and cairns j 
are still found scattered over all the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia and down to Cape 
Comorin in Peninsular India. 

According to Dr. Moore, the Arian or 
Bactrian language in which character 
the inscriptions at Kapurdigiri, Jellala’bad, 
and Mjjinikhyala are engraved, was the 
language of Afghanistan in the timi3S of the 


Kanerki kings, inA. D. 80 and subsequently. 
He states that this Arian language was He- 
I brew, and that the people of Afghanistan 
j used theHebrew in the period extending from 
: the commencement of the Greco -Bactrian do- 
j minion to the commencement of the third 
: century of our era. It was employed, he says, 
I with some Greek, in Kabul, Bamean, the 
I Hazara country, Lagman and the Panjab ; 

! was the vernacular language of the predo- 
i minent people of the^^Paramisan range, Af- 
: ghanistan and part of the Panjab, at least 
; up to the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

The Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock 
on the side of a rocky and abrupt hill near a 
village of tliat name in the district inhabited 
I by the Yuzufzye. It reads from right to left, 
; is in the Arian or Bactrian character, and is 
: nearly a transliteration of that of Girnar, and 
the mode of reading it was discovered by Mr. 
PI. Norris. The language, he says, was in 
use for several centuries throughout that 
extensive line of country over which the 
Seleucidoe and their successors held dominion, 
— that is to say, from the Parapamisus or 
Caucasus to the upper part of the Panjab, in- 
cluding all Bactria, Hindu Kush and Afghan- 
istan . 

Dr. Moore sums up his observations by re- 
marking that at least two classes of people 
enijdoyed the language expressed in this 
character, the one using the Arian or Bactrian, 
I of Bamian, Kapurdigi i &c., the other using 
! the BudJi or Lat character, found on theGirnar 
rock and on the pillar and in the cave temple 
inscriptions : that these two classes of people 
! seem to be tho Gctae and Sakm, the so called 
; Ar.an character being that used by the Getse, 
i while the so called Lat character was that 
! of the Hakm. 

Inscriptions on stones and on copper 
' plates have also been met with all over 
southern India but few of them are of a date 
j prior to the year 1000 of our era and the 
' larger ])ortion arc mucli later. Some give 
, valuable facts and the names of kings, but 
I the bulk of them record matters of liftle im- 
' port an CO. 'i’he Lat character occurs rarely 
in the soutlieru part of the peninsula; still it 
is the only one used on the sculptures at Ame- 
ravati, which have been described by the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, and while in charge of the Go- 
vernment Central Museum at Madras, we 
dispatched a iurge collection of its marbles 
to England. 

An extensive collection of inscriptions was 
made by the late Colonel McKenzie, Survey- 
or General, which also, the Rev. Mr. Taylor 
described.' 

In Malayala, as in other parts of southern 
Indin, inscriptions occur, in variotti ^ancient 
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characters as well as in modern letters. The tenant Colonel W. H. Sykes, F. R. S. (Jour- 
translation of the copper plate grant to nal R A. S. Vol. VI, p. p. 482) broughtup to 
the Syrian Christians, which is still in their the end of 1854, by Babu Rajendralal Mitra. 
possession, made considerable noise, some 

years since. It will be found in the Journal Column. , . -i a 

of the Madras Literary Society. Language of Inscript'on. Sanskrit, but 

Compared with other nations, the use of ^ ^ 

letters in India, is recent. Though, as Profes- I About A. D, 800, from the cliarac- 

sor Muller mentions, we read in the Old ! inscription and mternal and ex- 

Testament of writings, engravings, pens and i traneoiis evidence. Many of the letters are 
books -in Exodus xxiv. T; xxv, 16; and and have the same phonic value 

xxxii, 15, an.l 16; at least 1500 B. C. ; in ! Tibetan alphabet, adopted in the 

Job xiii, 26, xix, 23 and 2-1 ; perhaps about j seventh centuiy. Many letters, eight conso- 
the same age, and subsequently in Psalms i are ^vantlng of the 

xl,7;xlv, 1; Ivi; 8, and Ixix, 28. ami in ; niodern Deva ^agan, and similarly m libe- 

Proverbs iii, 3, at least 1000 years B. C , — -vt • 

the first authenticated inscriptions in India are . Character used in inscription, l^cva Nagn 
those of the third century before Christ, en- transitu, idonticMl with that of the Gaya 
graved at Kapurdigiri, Dhauli, Girnar &ca. j ^“senption, and also, like Mr. W athen s in- 
In the ten books (Mandalas) of Kill 7 hymns j b‘om Gujarat, and that of .Mahaba- 

in the Rig Veda, the art of writing is not ! '^hich ivas ot great use in deciphering 

even alluded to. At the time when the g6n«s j present. 

of the Kishis were collected there is no al- ! Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
lusion to writing materials, whether of paper Siva, Ganesa, Brahma, Vanina, Vishnu, 

(papyrus) or bark (liber) or skins, nor is Rn<lra, ( handra, Agni, Nandi, Rama, Garuda 
there any allusion to writing during the whole Ralarama, Indra, Kuvera,, Yuma, Gandhar- 
of the Brahamana period of Vedic lifcraturc. Nareda, ^Djuna, Pandu, Bhishma, Gan- 
Even during the Sutra period all the evidence mention of lantras. 

obtained from them, but leads to the suppo- Kingsor Princes mentioned. Gupta, father 

sition that though the art of writing then be- Ghatotkacha, father of Chandragupta, who 

gan to be known, tlie whole literature of Tn- maternal grandson of Lickhavi and son of 

dia was still preserved by or^il tradition. Devi who is the father ot the Ring 

The statements of Megasthenes and Strabo Rings Sainudra Gujita. ^ i r 

and Nearchus, however, show that in their Remarks. Ihia inscription of a Sudra fa- 

tiines, the art of writing was known in India, mily i.s engraved upon a pillar which had beeri 
and that it was practised before the time of | P*’‘^viously raised in honour of Buddhism, and 
Alexander’s conquest, nevertheless the origin | Bmhlhisi in.scripiion upon it. Dr. Mill, 

of the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 1 tran.slutor, in consequence of numerous 
much beyond the date of Alexanders invasion, j l^cunm, was^ obliged to supply the sense oc- 
The Lalita vistara, however, one of the ca- | <^^sionally. lint character is that ot ihe Deva 
nonical books of the Buddhists, describes Sa- 1 transiiu, and approaches that ot the 

kya Sinha’s entry into the writing school (li- ! inscription, which is known to he of the 
pi sala) and th-e alphabet that he is described : ^mventh century, A fallen king, bamudra 
as learuing is the common Sanscrit alphabet. by means ot his able minisier, Gin 

But in the times even of Nearchus and Me- R^hlaRaka, restores the fortuiies,ofhi.s house; 
gasthenes, letters do not seem to have been R father, Cliandra Gupta, and 

a vehicle of literature. Nearchus describes himself, who actually attain royalty. Mr. Mill 
the people as writing on compressed cotton, ® Brahmans have that honor as spiritu- 
Megasthenes as making inscriptions on mile- superiors, which we find assigned to them 
stones, and Curtius says they wrote on the Ramayana and Mahabharata — not that 

soft rind of trees. The inscriptions generally excessive superiority and extravagant homage 
supposed to have been engraved by Asoka, "bich in subsequent ages they claimed 
three hundred years before the present era, princes ; the Brahman here coniributes 

with a view to promulgate the doctrines of honor of the king, no); as in some later 

Buddha, are therefore the oldest literary re- macriptions, the king to the honor of the 
mains of India but are upwards of a thousand Brahmans. Pol. III. p. 263 and 339.— FoL 
years later than the era when the tablets P- 
were engraved on Mount Sinai. 2. Oujein. 

The following is a list of ancient inscrip- Language of Inscription. — Jain inscription, 
tions published in the volumes of the Joufnal Pali ? 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, from Janu- Date. — A. D. 371, but if the Jain era of 

ary, 1834, to March 1841, compiled by Lieu- 1 Mahnvira be intended, the date is B. C, 10.6. 
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Character used in Inscription.— Old charac- 
ter, but intelligible to the Jains. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Chandra- 
Gupta. 

liemarkt*. — The Mahabharata is alluded 
to ; Nepal and Assam mentioned : and Dha- 
nanjaya was ..ruler of the north country. 

This is an inscription mentioned by Col. 
Todd, but not published : it was obtained 
from Jain authorities. The character requir- | 
ed a key, but was known t ) the Jain hierarchs. 
King Chandra Gupta reigning at Oujein is 
unexpected. — T. R, A. S., Vol. I. p. p, 140 
and 211. 

Chandra Gupta is also the name of one of 
the Chohan princes of Ajmeer, grandson of 
Manikya Rai, whose date is fixed A. D. 695, 
and his descendant, Prithu Rai, was the last 
Hindu King who reigned in Indraprestha, or 
Delhi.— VoL III. p. 342. , 

3. a. Maihiah near Bettiah^ 
h, Bahra. 

c. Rediah, 

Language of Inscription. — Pali. 

Date.— 315, B. C. 

Character used in Inscription.— Old Pali. 

Religion ; or Princes or Sages mentioned. 
— Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Piadasi, or 
Asoka. 

Remarks. — These are notices, by Mr. 
Hodgson of Nepal, of three tall pillars, or 
columns, in north Behar, two of the pillars 
surmounted by a lion, and each having an in- 
scription upon the shaft, which was unintelli- 
gible at the lime Mr. Hodgson wrote, 24ih 
April, 1834. The Beltiah inscription is pre- 
cisely the same as that of Delhi and Allaha- 
bad, No. 1 — Fo/.IILp. 482. VoL IV. 125. 

4. Sancht, \ 

Languages of Inscription. — Pali. 

Date. — B. C.'40? but the Samvat 18 may 
not be of the era of Vicramaditya. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Between 
Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari and Delhi 
Lat, or old Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Chandagutto 
in Pali ; Chandra Gupta in Sanskrit. 

Remarks. — Very numerous inscriptions are 
upon the basement of a prodigious chaitja, 
or relic temple, of an hemispherical form, 
built without cement, whose circumference is 
554 feet, and fallen as it is, its height is still 
112 feet. There are three gateways, each 40 
feet high. Capt. Fell thinks the dale to be 
samvat,! 8, orB.C.— ? The splendid b^s reliefs j 
represent the dedication of a chaitya. The ! 


I Emperor Chandagutto buys land for the Bud- 
I dhist temple, and pays far it in dinars ; and 
killing a Brahman is not so great a crime by 
five-fold as the taking away the land from the 
temple. It is to be observed of the figjures 
making offerings to the chaitya that their ap- 
pearance is exactly that of most modern Hin- 
dus ; dressed in a dhotee round the lions and 
thighs, and naked from the waist upward, 
with a turband upon the head. — Kol. Ill* 
p. 488. 

5. Iron pillar at Delhi, 

Date. — No date, but scarcely earlier than. 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modern 
than Kanouj Nagari. 

Character used in Inscription. — Many 
letters agree with the Kanouj Nagari but the 
general aspect is more modern. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Vaishnava, but no invocation or names 
of Gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Prince Dha- 
va, an usurper, at Haetinapur. 

Remarks. — The inscription is punched upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
Vallekhas, being still in Sindh. From the 
compound letters used, inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. — Vol, III./). 494. 
Fo/. Vll./). 629, 

6. Karli near Poona. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Numerous inscriptions in the caves. 

Language of Inscriptions.-^Pali. 

Dale. — B. D. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but if 
the Salivahana era be intended, then A. D. 
176, Dr. Stevenson. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Slightly 
modified Lat. 

Religir>n, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — Buddhist; the invocation is to the Triad; 
no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, Sanga. 

Kings or PrincevS mentioned. — Dr. Wilson 
says Vijara. Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord 
of India. Garga, ruler of the Shakas. 

Remarks. — These are some of the numer- 
ous Buddhist inscriptions in the cave temple 
at Karli. Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not 
quite agreed about the reading. Garga, thq 
“ ruler of the Shakas’* (Sakyas, Buddha’s 
tribe), is mentioned. Dr. Stevenson mistakea 
the language for Sanskrit, which Mr, Prinsep 
proves to be Pali, from copies sent by Col. 
Sykes. The excavation of the temples, and 
gifts by individuals in aid, are mention- 
ed. — Vol. III. jo. 499. 

7. On images of Buddha from the temple of 
Sarnath, at BenareSy and on an image from 
Bakhra^ in I'irhut 

Language of Inscviption. — Sanskrit, but 
not pure. 
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Date. — After A. D. 800, and that of Sar- 
nath. probably of the eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription. — More 
modern than Kanouj Nagari; approaching 
the modern character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— -Buddhist. Tathagata, Sramanas, Bud- 
dha. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions upon images 
of Buddha, althcoigh in a comparar.ively mo- 
dern form of the Deva Nagari, the Brahmans, 
of Benares could not read They contain the 
quaint compendium of Buddhiht doctrines, 
commencing with Ye dharma hetuprabhava, 
&c. ; but the Sanskrit text of the moral 
maxim has not been found in the Tibetan 
Pragna Paramita* These are the finst Bud- 
dhist inscriptions in Sanskrit met with, and 
they are most remarkable, showing at their 
late date that Sanskrit was still imperfect! 
The mounds and remains near Bakhra testify 
to a former Buddhist city. From copper- 
plate inscriptions found near SHrnalh it is 
conjectured the Buddhist temple was erected 
by the sons of Bhupala, a rajah of Gaur, in 
the eleventh century. The image and inscrip- 
tion would probably be of the same date ; 
and the character of the inscription corres- 
ponds to that date. — VoL I^ * 1*^5, 181, 
211, and 713. 

8. Kesariah mounds 20 mile^ north of Bak- 
hra^ in sight of the Gandak River, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — About the date of the Bakhra im- 
age inscription. 

Character used in Inscription. — Same as 
Sarnath and Bakhra ^aracter. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.*— Brahmanical. The Avatars. The Sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda mentioned but no 
invocation or Hindu gods named. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. Chandra- 
dalta, son of Suryadatta. 

Remarks — The inscription is imperfect, 
but Dr. Mill says that the ever-living Chan* 
dradatta was born on the Sunday appropriat- 
ed to the reading of the Sakta by his father 
Suryadatta The Sukta has for one of its 
verses the holy “gayatri." Vol- IV, p, 128 
and 286. v 

9. The mountain temple of Karsliaof She- 
kavati. 

Languages of Inscription. — Grammatical 
Sansknt, but with some unusual terms, and 
some inexplicable words. 

Date.--Krected A.D. 961, finished A.D.973, 

Character used in Inscription. — More mo- 
dem than that of the Kanouj Dev’anagari, or 
Allahabad inscription, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 


ed. — Mythology of the Puranas, Sira. The 
Pramahtes, Monies, and Yaties are called 
immortal. Indra, Kama, Nandi. The Nagas, 
Rama, Bala Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, Sambhn. 

Visvakarma. The portico of the temple is 
graced with the prej^ence of G«ya, the holy 
Asura. Gayatri is called the wife of Brahma. 

Kings cr Princes mentioned. — Gavaka of 
the Chauhan family, A D. SOO.Chandra Raja, 
his son, A. D. 830. Gavaka, his son, A. D. 
860. Chandra, his son, A. D. 890. . Vakpata, 
his son, A D. 920. Sinha Raja who ap- 
pears to have lost his Kingdom of Shakava- 
ti A. D. 961. Vigniha Raja of the Solar 
race not related to Sinha Raja, and probably 
of Kanouj. 

Vakpata appears to have had a hostile op- 
ponent, Tantra Pala, whom he defeated ; his 
younger brother was Durlabha. Ajaya Sri 
Raja gives grant of Village. 

Remarks. — rhe inscription is at a temple 
of ihe Linga (Siva), and DrfMill says “ the 
character furnishes a definite standard from 
which the ages of other monuments, of simi- 
lar or more remotely resembling characters, 
may be inferred with tolerable accuracy.” 
The temple was built to commemorate the 
destruction of the Asura, or demon Tripura, 
who had expelled Indra and the gods from 
heaven ; and, on the mountain, Siva was fe- 
licitated by the gods, whence the name Har- 
sha ("joy). The princes are but donors and 
benefactors ; the Brahmans are represented 
as the real builders ; their spiritual genea- 
logy is traced ; one of them is made an in- 
carnation of Nandi, similar in splendour to 
the great deity himself, and they are called 
“ Lords of the Earth.” Indra is called Hha- 
rata in the inscriptions. Siva is identified 
with his phallic emblem, and he is also call- 
ed the eight formed one. The sandal-wood 
of Malabar mentioned. Nudity, clotted hair, 
and ashes, characterize the Brahman teach- 
ern. 'llie revenues of numeruus villages hio 
given for the support of the temple. It is 
singular that Ganapati, the son of Siva, is 
not mentioned ; seeming to indicate that his 
worship was not yet established. FoL IV. p. 
367. 

10. Balahhiy in Gujarat Copper plates. 

Character used in Inscription. — Resembles 
Dr. Wilkijis’s Gaya inscriptions of e’eventh 
centu'y, but. near Kanouj Nagari of eighth. 

Religion or Diviniti^-s or Sages mention- 
ed. — N«) invocation to the gods. Mahcsvrtra, 
Menu, Dhurma Raja, or Yudhisthira, Bha- 
gavata (or Vishnu) Surya. S a vara (or cupid) 
Kuvera, Ganga. Mahabharata, is quoted. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Generals, 
Bhatarka. Dhara Sena. Maharajas, Drona 
Sinha. Dhruva Sena 1st. Dharapattah. Gri- 
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ha Sena. Sridhara Sena Ist, Siladitya let, ; 
€haraf?riha 1st, Sridha Seaara 2nd, Dhruva | 
S»-na 2nd, Sridhara Sena 3rd, t^iladitya, 2nd. 1 
Two Princes. Charagriha 2nd, Sifaditya, 3d : 

Date. — A D, 328. . 

Remarks.— These are grants of land to 
Brahman priests. Mr Wathen, like Mr. Prin- 
sep, refers the modern Deva Nagari, through i 
v-iHOUS changes which he shows in inscrip- > 
tions of different ages, to the old Pali, Lat, i 
or column character. The era used in the ‘ 
inscription is the Valabhi era, corresponding ! 
to the 375th of Vikramditya, or A. 1). 319. 
Balabhi, or Balhara, is represented to have 
been destroyed under Siladitya 3rd, A. D. , 
524, by a Bactro Indian Army ; it is sup- 
posed to be the Byzantium of Ptolemy. Jn i 
the first inscription, Dhruva Sena is a follow- i 
er of Bhagaveta, and Dharapattah of the sun ; 
all the rest worship Siva. The Brahmans are 
not spoken of with any respect or veneration, 
as the grants ^jpply say, 1 give to such and 
such a Brahman. Very considerable doubt 
exists with respect to the accuracy of the 
date of the inscription. Th^* character cor- 
responds to that of the eighth century. 
When Huian thsang was at Balabhi in the 
seventh century, there were 100 Buddhist 
monasteries, and 600 Buddhist priests ; and 
the King, although a Kshatriya, was a 
Buddhist. 

11. Sindhapura, Copper ^plates much defaced. 

Date —A. D. 559 i' 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Siladitya 
Musubla. i 

1 2. Stone slab in the fort of Chuna)\ near 
Benaree, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit, and 
no mention of it being ungrammatical. 

Date.— A. D 1833. 

Character u>e(i in Inscriptions. — Modern 
Deva Nagari, very slightly aPeiecL 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Opens with a .saluta'ion t > Ganapati, ] 
Shambhu, Bhagavati (the goddess Anna 
Puma Devi ). 

Kings <r Princes mentioned. — Devaka 
father of Devana, father of Chaiidragana, el- 
der brother ofSwami Raja. 

Remarks. — The inscription records the at- 
tacks on the fort of Chunar by Mahommed 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, defended bySwami, 
a Raja of Benares, who together with his 
progenitors, are unknown in liistory. 'I he 
inscription is valuable, as showing the s’ate 
of the Deva Nagari in ihe fourteenth cen- 
turjf. The invocation to Ganapati shows 
that his worship was now established, which 
probably was not the case at the time of the 
Harsha inscription. — VoL V, ^341. 

13 Caves at Adjunta% 


Language of I n script ion.-^Pali? 

Date — Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — One re- 
sembling Balibhi and one in the Seoni par- 
a’lelogram headed character, which is of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries*. 

Relig on, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. -r-Buddliist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned — None ; but 
the sculptures and paintings evident y repre- 
sent royal personages and royal doings. 

The first is one of the numerous inscription.’* 
m the Buddhist caves at Adjunta, and is of 
interest <rom the character resembling that 
of Wiithen’s Balibhi inscription, which with 
others show the gradations of the character 
upwards in'o an iquity. The caves are re- 
markable for their paintings as well as sculp- 
ture. Ca})t. Gresley says amongst the pain- 
tings there are three Chinese figures ! — 
VoL p 558. 

I I. Piplianagar in Bhopal^ on copper plates. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— A. 1). 1210. 

Charncter us-d in inscriptions, — Deva Na- 
gari, little altered. 

Religion, dr ! divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — ln.''tcad of the usual Hindu invocation, 
it is to Virtue. The snake Shesha, Para^u- 
Rama, Kama, Sita, Yndhi.shthira. Bhima, 
Kansa, Indr^, Saraswati. Sambhu. 

Kings or princes mentioned. — Raja Bhoja 
Deva, son, IMayaditya. Naravarma. Ynsho- 
varina, 1137. A. 1) Ajayavarma, 1143, 
A 1). Vindhayavarma son Amushyavarma, 
son, Avjuna, living. 

The inscrlpti.in was communicated by Mr. 
L. Wilkinson. It gives away the revenues 
of a village to a Brahman family by the 
young Kaja Arjuna. It is remarkable for the 
frequent reference to the heroes of the po- 
ems, and the absence of the usual reverential 
notices of the now popular Hindu gods. Fire- 
arms in the thirteentli century could not have 
been used, for the successes in war of the 
princes are owing to flights of arrows. Sub- 
hatavarma appears to have destroyed Palan 
in Gujarat The term Pergannah being used, 
the Mahomedans must have previously ar- 
ranged the districts. The capital of the 
Princes was Mandu or Oujein — Vol.\.p. 
377. 

15. A sir gar a fort in Kandesh: on a seal. 

Language of Inscriptions- — Sanskrit, but 
not quite grdmmatical. 

Date. — Tenth or eleventh century, by the 
chardcter. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Deva Na- 
gari, resembling the Gat a or Gour, approach- 
ing Allahabad No. 2. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
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-^There is not any invocation, or any man- ; 
tion of gods, but only munis ; but there is a 
bull on the seal, and two men, one with a 
sceptre and axe, and the other with umbrella 
and axe. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— The Great 
Kings Hari Varma, son, Aditya Varma , do. 
Isvara Varma ; do Sinha Varma ; do. Kharva 
\ arma, who is called King of Kings. 

Remarks. — Mention is made that the Rajas 
Aditya Varma and Isvara Varma were marri- 
ed to the eldest daughters of the Gupta race, 
which may be that of the Allahabad inscrip-* 
tions and Kanouj coins. If so, the Deva 
Nagari of the inscription would confirm the 
belief of the Guptas being of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The Rajas were probably 
Princes ofKandesh, — Vol, V. 482. 

IG. Barahat and Oopeivara in Garhwal^ 
upon two bronze tridents^ respectively twenty- 
one and sixteen feet high. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Semi-barbar- 
ous Sanskrit. 

Date.-— Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— The old- 
est inscriptions approaching Allahabad No. 
2, and the others nearly modern Deva Na- 
gari. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No religious invocation beyond Svasti- 
sir, and no mention of Hindu gods whatever 
in the more recent inscription on the Gopes- 
vara trident, the invocation is Aum Svasti, 
and the spot is called sacred to Mahadeva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Names not 
made out in the old inscription ; but in the 
recent Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, 
the name of Prince Anik Mall occurs. 

Remarks. — The tridents with their inscrip- 
tions aie instructive : they are precisely of 
the from of the trident on the Indo-Scythic 
coins, with the axe attached to the shaft : 
the oldest inscriptions — which, however, from 
the form of the Deva Nagari, cannot be be- 
fore the seventh century — are in relief upon 
the shaft, and make no mention of Mahade- 
va or Hinduism ; but the more recent are 
cut into the/trident, which must have been 
taken down to admit of the incision. In one 
of these is the Aum and the name of Maba- 
deva, which had no association originally 
with the tridents. The facts strengthen the 
inference that the trident on the coins has 
notbiig to do with Hinduism.— Fo/. V. />, 
347 and 485. 

17. Harhurenni and other placei in Ceylon.: 
numerous rock inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.— -PalL 

Date.— From 104 B. C. to twelfth ce®tury. 


Character used in Inscriptions.— From the 
Lat to the modern Tamul character. 

Religion ; or Diviniiies or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kinas or Princes mentioned. — Not stated. 

Remarks. — Sir Wilmot Horton says, there 
are thousands of these inscriptions in Ceylon 
and they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its 
transitions. The inscriptions would appear 
to be much defaced, and little is yet made of 
them — Fo/. V. p. 554. 

18. Adjunta eaves in Kandvsh ; several ins- 
criptions. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Date — Before the eighth century, A. D. 

Character used in inscriptions. — Interme- 
diate, between the Lat and Allahabad, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mcntion^ 
cd.— Buddhist ; one of the inscriptions com- 
mencing with the formula, “ Ye dharma.*' 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Not stated. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions appear to 
be of different ages, from variations in the 
character ; but owing to mutilations, Mr. 
Prinsep has done little with them. One of 
them is in the Seoni parallellogaam headed 
characters. It is very curious that the figures 
of Chinese are represented in the fresco 
paintings in the oaves. The paintings are 
admirable for their spirit and variety of sub- 
jects — VoL V, p, 55G. 

19. Nagarjuna Cave^ Buddha Orya^ numerous 
inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit ; but 
requiring the aid of a Pali scholar to trans- 
late it. 

Date.— Samvat 73 or 74 of the Gopala or 
Bhupalu dynasty of Oaur, corresponding to 
1197 A. D or 1140? 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaur al- 
phabet, the immediate parent of the modern 
Bengali, and like the Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentions 
ed. — Salutation to Buddha, Mahvira Swami, 
Sahasrapada, the treasurer of the Raja, is 
called a conscientious JSodhisatwa. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Asoka Chan- 
dra Deva ; his brother, Dasaratha Kumara, 
and Sri Mat Lakshmana. Seva Deva. 

Remarks — This inscription is of consider- 
able importance as, by its era of 73, it con- 
firms Mr. Colebrooke’s correction by a thous- 
and years of Dr. Wilkinses date of the Gaya 
inscription translated by the latter. It is of 
great importance, also, as it distinctly shows 
the Buddhist impression in those days, of 
what Nibutti or Nirvana meant, namely— as 
expressed in the inscription — ** the absorp- 
tion of his (the writers) soul in the Supreme 
Being," disposing of the quption of Bud- 
dhist atheism. The insaiption shows that 
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the Buddhiste had still a hold in India in the ^ 
twelfth century. It was recorded by Sahas* 
rapada, the treasurer of the Raja Dasarath, 
Kumara. The Princes are not met with in 
Hiudu history. — Vol. V. p, 660. 

20. Nagayuna, at Gaya, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— Eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription. — (Jaur. 

Religion : or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

King or Princes mentioned. — Yagna Var- 
ma, and his grandson Ananta Varma. 

Remarks. — The cave called Nagarjum, 
after a celebrated Buddhist patriarch, is said 
in the inscription to have been excavated by 
Ananta Varma. — Vol V. p, 657. 

21. On images of Buddha at Gaya, 

Language of Inscription. — Not stated. 

Date. — Not stated. 

Character used in Inscription. — Not stated. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Raja Vija- 
yabhadra. 

Remarks. — By the inscription on the im- 
ages, one of them was raised by the Rajah 
Vijayabhadra, and the other by Jagasen and 
Kumara Sen, sons of Punyabhadra. private 
persons. The Brahmans now call a figure 
of Buddha— of course a male — and with the 
Buddhist text ** Ye dharmahetu,” &c, upon it, 
the Hindu goddess Saraswati ! — Vol, V. p, 
138. 

.22 On a stone at Buddha^ Gaya, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— ‘Samwat 1005or A. D 948. 

Character used in Inscription. — Allahabad 
No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not stated. 

Remarks.— The inscription is said, by Dr. 
Wilkins, to support that the temple of Bud- 
dha, at Buddha-Qaya, was built by .\mara 
Deva, the author of the Amara Kosha : but 
3 must mean restored, as it was seen before 
Amara Deva’s time by Fa-hian, — VoL V. p, > 
189. 

23. On a stone at Buddha — Gaya, 

Language of Inscription. — Burmese; 

Date. — A. D. 1305, 

Character used in Inscription.— Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned, —The Bur- 
mese King is mentioned. 

R®’? arks.— The Burmese inscription says 
the C“aitya, or temple, was first built by 
Asoka, 218 years after Buddha, tr B, C. 825 ; 
often restored gtid finally restored by the 


Burmese Envoys, A. D. 1305.— IW. V. 
167. 

24. Bhitari Lat or Pillar ^ Ghazipur, 

Language of Inscription. — Not Pure Sans- 
krit, nor easily intelligible. 

Date Subsequent to Allahabad No. 2; and 
Dr. Mill says, not earlier than Charlemagne 
in Europe, A. D. 800, if the Guptas be those 
of the Puranas. Moreover, the mention of 
the scctarial worship of the Bhagavata and 
and Tantras makes the date comparatively 
modern. 

Character used in Inscription.— Same as 
Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spellings. 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— No invocation. Indra, Vanina, Yama, 
Krishna, Siva, Sita, the Tantras, Devaki, 
the mother of Krishna, Rudra ; but loads of 
forest timber are collected for the comple- 
tion of sacrifices for India, Vanina, and Ya- 
ma only ; and not for Siva or Vishnu. These 
last, therefore, may have had honour, but 
not sacrifice. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — The great 
King, Gupta. His son, do., Ghatot Kacha : 
do. King of kings, Chandra Gupta, do. King 
of kings, Samudra Gupta, do. Chandra Gupta 
2nd ; do. Cumara Gupta, do. Skanda Gupta 
a minor, Mahendra Gupta ? 

Remarks. — This inscription, like that of 
Allahabad, No. 2, is intruded on a Buddhist 
column, and is subsequent to it, as it carries 
on the Gupta family from Samudra to the 
boy Mahendra. Chandra Gupta 2nd, and 
Kumara Gupta followed Vishnu worship, 
but Skanda Gupta attached himself to 
the opposite doctrines, now so prevalent, of 
the mysterious and sanguinary Tantras. 
Skanda Gupta was dispossessed of his king- 
dom, for a time, by a treacherous minister. 
This was the case when the Chinese travel- 
ler, Huian-theang reached Behar, in the se- 
venth century, and he may refer to the event 
mentioned in the inscription ; but he calls 
the King by a name construed to be Siladi- 
tya, and no king of this name reigned in 
Behar; nor nearer than in Gujerat. The 
Guptas, probably, succeeded thfe Buddhist 
Kings of Behar. The absence of the inser- 
tion of the Tantras in the Allahabad inscrip- 
tion, and their insertion here, would seem 
to indicate the period of the origin, of this 
worship. — Vol, V. p. 661. 

I 25. Stone elah in the Museum of the Asiatie So- 
i ciety Bengal, 

Language of Inscription. — Not Sanskrit ; 
or so ungrammatical as to be scarcely Intel- 
ligible. 

Date. — No date, but after eleventh century, 
from the character. 
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Character used in Inscription.— Deva Na- 
gari of the Harsba inscription nearly. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentionr 
ed. — Invocation to Krishna, as son of Vasu- 
Deva, Narayana, as Lord of lords and Crea- 
tor, Vedas, Vishnu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — The inscription defines the 
boundaries of lands, apparently belonging 
to a temple of Vishnu. The inscription is 
only valuable as showing the variation in 
the form of the letters, kb, gh, and a. — 
FoL V. p. 726. 

26. Seonif in the Nurhxidda or^Nermada die- 
trietj on Jive copper platee. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Questionable 
Sanskrit, often unintelligible. 

Date. — Eighteenth year of Pra vara dhara- 
anrajya Samvat, a local era, after Mahendra 
Gupta of Kanouj . 

Character used in Inscription. — Allahabad 
No. 2, with an open parallelogram at the 
head of each letter 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— No invocation. Bhairava, Sivalinga, 
Mahesvara, Yudhisthira, Vishnu, Sama Veda, 
Vyas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Rajas Pra- 
vara Sena, Sri Rudra i*'ena, Prithivi Sena, 
Rudra Sena 2nd : Pravara Sena 2nd. 

Remarks.— None of the princes are known 
in history ; but the inscription adds another 
Gupta (Deva) who is called “ Paramount 
Sovereign,” and whose daughter was the 
mother of Rudra Sena 2nd, The Deva Na- 
garl is curious, having an open parallelogram 
at the head of each letter. The Vikramadit- 
ya era not used in this ; nor commonly in 
early inscriptions. Gives a village to a 
13rahn\an, but without any eulogy of Brah- 
mans. Begar, or forced labour, ^is mention- 
ed. Similar Deva Nagari is met with at 
Chattisgarh. — Vol, V. p, 727. 

27. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic Socihty 
oj Bengal. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit, but 
scarcely intelligible. 

Date.- Samvat 1093, or A. D. 1035. 

Character used in Inscription. — Deva Na- i 
gari, of Sarnath inscriptions. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. The great 
King Yaso Pala. 

Remarks. — Yaso Pala, as King of Delhi, 
issues orders to his officers, but for what pur- 
pose is not made out. — Vo\, V. p. 731. 

23. On a^slab at IFara, in the Konican, Bombay, 

Language of Inscription — Not mentioned. 

Date. — None. 


Character used in Inscription. — Saurashtra 
coins, and long-tailed Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed,— No gods mentioned, but there is a tri- 
sula on the slab. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None. 

Remarks — 'I’ho inscription is a fragment* 
and cannot be fully translated ; but Mr. 
Prinsep says it may be as old as the Gujarat 
coins with Greek heads upon them. The 
trisul, without the mention of Hindu gods, 
would seem to indicate that it is not neces- 
sarily an exclusive emblem of Siva. — Vol. V. 

340. 

29. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal; from Bhubaneswar ^ Orissa. 

Language of Inscription. — Grammatical 
Sanskrit, with double meanings. 

Date. — Samvat 32 of the Qaiir era. A. D. 
1174? 

Character used in Inscription. — Gaur, or 
Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation “ Om.” Vasu Deva, Krish- 
na, Hari, Kamala, Saraswati, Bhava, Brahma, 
and Siva, Mahasa, Garuda, Shaktis, Laksh- 
mi, three Vedas only named. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Private fa- 
mily, one of whom was minister to a Raja 
Karivarrna Deva. The Rajahs of Banga and 
Gaur 

Remarks. — This inscription dedicates a 
stone image of Vishnu, and is in praise of a 
Brahman, and his ancestors, for building a 
temple, and is full of Huranic fable. One of 
the worthy Brahmans, Bhava Deva, gave 
100 damsels, “ bright-eyed,” to a temple. 
The sea of Buddhism is spoken of, and 
Bhava Deva, the Brahman, as equal to the 
Omniscient, and akilfull at annihilating the 
opinions of heretics — Vol. VI. p. 88 

30 From the rums of a magnificent Buddhist 
Chaitya at Amaravati {Oomrawati) in Berar. 
Museum of A, S. B. in Manuscript, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit, but 
neither pure nor of correct orthography. 

Date. — Not mentioned, but of the transi- 
tion period to modern Deva Nagari A. D. 
600, to A D. 1000. 

Character used in Inscription. — Ceylon, 
Seoni, and Andhra, passing to florid Southern 
Indian, and has much resemblance to that 
of some of the rock inscriptions at Mahaba- 
lipur. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhism is called the kingdom pre- 
serving and the very excellent religion of the 
people which it is hoped will endure for ever. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Not made 
out. 

Remarks. — ^The inscription, which is im- 
perfect, refers to the foundation and endow - 
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ment of some Buddhist in»titution. It says, 
“ place is not to be given to the disputer of 
Buddhism nevertheless praises those who 
relieve the guest hnd the Brahman, and con- 
siders injuries to the gods and Brahmans as 
great sins ! ! At the date of the inscription, 
therefore, there was not any hostility between 
Buddhists and Brahmans. — Vol. VI. p, 218. 

31. Slab in Museum A. S* B.from Bhnhanes^ 
war. Companion Slab of the one before noticed^ 
from the same place. 

Language of Inscription. — Polished Sans- 
krit, and exceedingly inflated. 

Date. — A. D. 1174, is the date of Aniyanka 
Bhima*s ascent of the throne, in the annals 
of Orissa. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Harsha, 
or Shekwatti, almost modern Deva Nagari 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Salutation to Siva, and Gautama is 
called the Chief of Sages, Indra, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Rama, Kamadeva, Ananta. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Aniyanka 
Bhima. 

Remarks. — ^This prince was celebrated in 
Orissa and endowed Jagannatha. He had 
the misfortune to kill a Brahman, and raised 
numerous temples in expiation of his offence 
at one of which was the slab ; and the slab 
led to the identification of the preceding at 
Bhubaneswar ; but that inscription was 
Vaishnava, this Saiva. — Vol. VI. p. 277. 

32, Sanchi^ near Bhilsa, Bhopal^ on the Bud 
dhist iernple Gateway. 

Language of Inscription — Sanskrit prose. 

Date.— Samvat 403, or 1009 or 18? The 
same, Samvat 18, is mentioned in the ins- 
cription at Brahmeswara, but the character 
is of the tenth century, 

Character used in Inscription. — Evidently 
later than Allahabad, No. 2 

Religion ; oj: Divinities or Sages mention 
ed. — Buddhist. The inscription is addressed 
to the Sramanas, or Buddhist priests, and sa- 
lutation is offered to the eternal gods or 
goddess. 

Kings or Princess mentioned — The great 
Kmperor Ohandragupta, called by his sub* 
jects Deva Haja or Indra. Possibly Chan- 
dragupta 2nd, of the Hhitari column inscrip- 
tion, But he must have deserted the religi- 
on of his family. 

Remarks. — I'he inscription records a 
money contribution, the coin being called 
“ Dinar, and a grant of land by the great 
Emperor Chandra Gupta, for the embellish- 
ing of the chait3^a and the support of five 
Buddhist priests for ever, and it records the 
remarkable fact of the purchase of the ground 
by the Emperor for the purpose at the legal 
rate. It is uncertain whether the Samvat in 
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the inscription is that of Vikramditya ; it is 
much more likely to be a Buddhist family era. 
It is said, “ whoso shall destroy the structure, 
his sin shall be as great, yea five times as 
great, as that of the murder of a Brahman.” 
So that the Brahman was at a discount of 
five hundred per cent compared with the 
Buddhist chaitya ! From the corruption indi- 
cated by the salutation to the Eternal Gods 
and Goddesses and the alphabet used, the 
inscription is probably not ol'^er than the 
eighth century. — Vol. VI. p, 454. 

33. Second inscr iption^ ditto ^ ditto ^ on the Bud- 
dhist temp'e at Saachi. 

Language of inscription —Ditto. 

Date. — Numerals unintelligible. 

(’haracter used in inscription — Ditto. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. Mentions the holy monastry 
of Kakunada Sphola ; and the four Buddhas 
are thrice named ; and images of four Bud- 
dhas are iu niches. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Not men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — This inscription records that a 
female devotee, Hariswamini, to prevent 
begging, caused an almshouse to be erected, 
and money was given for the lamps of the 
four Buddhas ; so that, at this period, as 
Fa-hian states, more than one Buddha was 
worshipped. The numerals of the date are 
not understood. — Vol. VII. p 459. 

34. Inscriptions Z to 25 f on the Buddhist temple 
at Sanchi. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Ditto, but before the fifth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Varying 
from Lat to Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya. 

lleli-rinn ; or Divinitie.s or Sages mention- 
ed.— Gifts to the chaitya recorded. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — All the inscriptions are in the 
character before the Allahabad No. 2, or 
Gaya, therefore before the eighth century, and 
they are of different ages : they record small 
gifts by Buddhists to the chaitya — particu- 
lar!)" i>y different communities of Buddhists 
! from Ougein ; and there is a regular progres- 
sion in the form of the letters- from the sim- 
ple outline to the more embellished type of 
the second alphabet of Allahabad.-- -Fo/. VI. 
p. 461. 

35. Columns at Belhif Allahabad, Mattiah, 
Badkiah. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Pali, hut of 
an old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
possibly the original of both. The phrase- 
ology simple and straightforward, opposed 
to Sianskrit hyperbolical eulogy and extrava- 
gant exaggeration. 
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Dale. — By the Mahawanso, tlie fourteenth 
year of Asoka’s reign corresponds to the 
232nd year after the death of Buddha, and 
therefore to B. C 311 and the inscription 
being in the 27th year of his reign, the date 
is B. C. 298. The Dipawanso says, Asoka 
was inaugurated 218 years after the death of 
Sakya, therefore B. C. 325. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Lat, or 
oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi- 
tional Sanskrit letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
C'i. — Buddhist, of this there can be no doubt 
from the injunctions to teach, “ Dharma” 
under the sacred tree, and turning the wheel 
nf the law, the mention of the ascetic disci- 
ples ; certain dogmas, and the observance of 
the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Fa-hian, preachings, &c., and Babhana or 
(Brahmans) are to be converted, and kind- 
ness and condescension shown to Brahmans 
and Sramans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Piyadasi 
or Asoka, Emperor of all India, identified as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the 
Pali Dipawanso, which states that he was the 
grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of Ou- 
gein.—J. A. S, B, Vol VI. p. 791. 

Remarks, — The inscriptions are the same 
on all the columns. Five hundred years ago, 
the author of theliaft Aklim, Mahumed Amin, 
said the character was unintelligible to the 
learned of all religions. No images of Budd- 
ha, no temples or relics mentioned. But 
Dharma (the doctrine) is to be taught under 
the sacred tree. The chief object is the in- 
terdict of the slaughter or destruction of any 
living creature, and the abolishment of torture 
in punishments, and the punishment of death 
for criminals, and the exempting animals 
from work on the stated days. But the days, 
8th, 14th, and 15th of the moon, do not quite 
accord with modern Buddhist practices. The 
name of Buddha, Gotama, or Sakya Muni, 
not mentioned ; but tlie expression, Sukatam 
Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is in- 
tended for Sugatam Gachhato, or Sugato 
(well come) a name of Buddha; and the in- 
scriptions have frequent references to the 
acts to be done under the holy fig-tree, Budd- 
ha’s Ficus Indica. The inscription opens in 
the twenty-seventh year of the King, Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi’ s anointment. Asoka dis- 
tinctly says, the object of his doctrines is to 
increase the mercy and charity, the truth and 
purity, the kindness and honesty, of the world. 
The King, says he, prays for those of every 
creed that they, with him, may attain eternal 
salvation. This is not atheism. 


36. above stone pillar at Delhi* 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit 

Date. — Samvat 1220, or A D. 1163. 

Character used in Inscriptions. -^Almost 

modem, Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — Hindu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned Vesala Deva. 

Remarks. — This inscription was cut upon 
one of the old lats, or Buddhist columns, to 
record Vesala’s victories, but not against the 
Buddhists, because they were gone. — VoL 
Vi.jt), 676. 

37. Slab from Kurgoada, in Canara. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Canarese, but 

invocation Sanskrit. 

Date. — Salivahana 909. A. D. 987; and 
there is an era of the family Machmal, 710, 
corresponding to the above. 

Character used in Inscriptions. Hala Ca- 
nara. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation to Siva as Swayambhunath, 
Parbatc, Sfimbhu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Machmal 
Deva and his son Bachwan. 

Remarks. — The inscription is remarkable, 
adverting to the date, for the terms “ sup- 
pressor of the pride of the Daityas,” applied 
to Sambhu (Siva), having relation apparently 
to the extermination of the Buddhists, not 
long previously, by the Saivas. The inscrip 
tion gives lands to a temple of Sambhu, and 
houses to the native priesthood. Not a word 
about Brahmans, and the mention of “ na- 
tive priesthood” would seen to confirm the 
belief of the modern introduction of the 
Brahmans into Southern India.— Fo/. VI. 
p. 664. 

31^. Fort of Kalinjar in Bundlekundt on a 
black marble slab. 

Language of Inscriptions.—- Sanskrit. 

Date.— A. D. 1246 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Peculiar 
elongated and narrow Deva Nagari, not un- 
like Seoni, or the Lower Kanouj coins. 

Religion ; or Divinities or sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation to Siva, Sambhu, Parbatc, 
Ganga, Puranic imagery. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Parnaalik, 
or the Milleki Rajas of the Mussulman his - 
torians. 

Remarks. — ^The inscription is mutilated. 
It was from a temple of Mahadeva. The 
Raja was defeated by the Delhi monarch, 
Mahomud bin Altamsh, A. D. 1246.— Fo^. 
VI. p. 665. 

39. Gumsar Cuttackf on copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Mixture of 
Sanskrit, Uriya, and Tamil. 

Date. — Nalgulliera Samvat 1 ; unknown, 
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but the writing is after the tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Gaur or 
Bhubaneswar of tenth century. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned. — Invocation to Kara, Kama, Ganga, 
Scsnag. The Yajur Veda and the Raja 
Dharma Sastra mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Kal 5 ^ana 
Kulasa of the Bhanjamalla family, or Sri 
Netri Bhanja grandson of Shatra Deva,Bon of 
Rana Bhanja. 

Remarks.— This inscription gives a village 
to aBrahman, resembling the god of theBhaii- 
ja mountain. It concludes with the usual 
quotation form the Dharma, that he who 
disturbs the grant, and all his ancestors, .shall 
become loathsome maggots in dung. 

40. Buddha Gaya Vaulted cavern^ or Nagnrjtmi, 
Other inscriptions twenty-three. Inscrip, 1 . 
Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions — Gaya ; 
and differs slightly from the Gujarat alpha- 
bet of Wathen, having many compound 
letters, and is therefore more modern than it 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Devi Maheshasura. The image of Katy- 
ayni, is placed in this cavern of the Vindhya 
mountains, so that this part of must have 
been considered part of the Vindhyan. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yajna ^^lr- 
nia, Sardula Varma, Ananta Varma. 

Remarks. — This is the inscription transla- 
ted by Dr. Wilkins, but subsequently more 
literally done by a boy educated in the Sans- 
krit College at Calcutta. The inscription 
gives the village of Dandi to Devi ; but there 
is not a word about Brahmans, nor Puranic 
fables, unless the word Mahishasura implies 
p. 671. 

41. Buddha Gaya Vaulted caf>ern,or Nugarjuni. 
Other inscriptions 1 6 . Inscription No. 1 . 
Language of Inscription, — Sanskrit. 

Date, — After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaya; 
and differs slightly from the Gujarat alpha- 
bet of Mr. Wathen, having many compound 
letters, and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No gods mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Sardula 
Varma. Krishna. 

0 , Budda Gaya^ Vaulted cavertiy or '^agarJunL 
Other inscriptions 16 and 17. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit, 

Date. — After Allahabad No. 2. and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — G«ya ; 
and differs slightly from the Gujaiat alpha- 
bet of Mr, Wathen, having many co!u])ound 


letters, and is therefore more modern than it. 

llelgion ; or Divinites or Sages mention- 
ed. — No gods mentioned. Yama- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Son of 
Ananta Varma. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions, in the same 
character as the preceding, only contain 
praises of the Varma princes, who, Mr. 
J. Prinsep thinks, were of the Gupta family. 
They are all in the Buddha cave of Nagarjuna. 

43, Budda Gaya^ Vaulted cavern^ or Nagarjuni, 
Other inscriptions 2 and 3 . 

Language of Inscription. — Old Pali. 

Date.— B. C. 280 to B. C. 247. 

Character used in inscriptions — Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist, Buddha, Ascetics mentioned, 
for whose use the cave was formed. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — The beloved 
of the gods, Dasalathana, in Pali, Dasaratha, 
in Sanskrit. 

Remarks. — The title of Raja not applied, 
but the terms are “ immediately upon his 
receiving regal anointment.’* These inscrip- 
tions are of great moment. In the Puranic 
prophecy Dasaratha is placed next but one 
below Asoka, and the character ^nd language 
make him nearly the contemporary of Aga- 
thocles in Bactria and Mahasewa Suratissa 
in Ceylon, The inscriptions record that the 
Brahmaq girl’s cave and the milkmaid’s cave 
were excavated by the Buddhist ascetics, 
and devoted to them in ])erpetuity by Dasa- 
ratha, who, like Asoka, is called “ Beloved 
of Heaven." The Mitras of the Sunga family 
are identified from these caves, and from 
coins. — To/. VI.;;. 071. 

44 . Buddha Gaya, Vaulted raverti, or Nagnrjo' 

ni. Other inscriptions 5 , < 3 , ^'c. including all 

the remaining to No. 23 . 

Language of Inscriptions. — Various. 

Date. — Various. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Various, 
but none of them Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Bages mention- 
ed. — Various. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— None men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — The remaining inscriptions are 
all short, and in every variety of the Deva 
Nagari, from Allahabad No. 2, to modern 
Deva Negari, and notice the Buddhist 
Bo-tree or Hindu images subsequently intro- 
duced.— TU VI./;. 671. 

45. An inscription on a seal. Sri Vati (or Bha(i) 
Kh uddahf fro m Ougein . 

Language of inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— None. 

Character used in Inscription. — Saurashtra 
legend coins. 

Religion ; or Divitjilic? or Sages mention- 
ed. — Not mentioned. 
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Kings or Princes mentioned. — Sri Vati 
(or Bhati) Khudda, upon a seal from Ougein. 

46. Bareilhj : Village of Illahahas. At the an^ 
cient village of Magaia^ dieirict of Bhuehana^ on 
a stone slab. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit verse 
the language and poetry superior to any 
thing of the previous date, seen by the So- 
ciety’s Pandit, Kamalakanta. 

Date — Samvat, 1042; A. D. 992. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — In the 
Inscription it it called the Kulda, and is mid- 
way between the Deva Nagari and the Gauri. 
Some of the vowel inflections wanting. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — ‘Brahinanical;. Ananta, Ravana, Lakshmi, 
Jndra, Rama, Siva, Gunga, Iswara Madhu, 
and Sambhu, Parbati, iJevi. The Vedantas 
mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — The founder 
Chyavan a Maha rishi, son Viravarma, son 
Marschanda, Paratapa, brother, Malhana, 
son Lalla. 

Remarks. — 'I he inscription dedicates a 
temple to Siva and Parbati by Lalla, whose j 
lathers are all of the royal race of Clihindu. 
The inscription inllated and highly poetic, 
and the language polished ; nevertheless, 
there are variations in spelling and inflections 
from modern Sanskrit. The inscription was 
found at a temple in the jungle, and there 
were the appearance of the ruins of a town 
about A gift of villages and trees to Brah- 
mans. None of the names occur iu Hindu 
works, although the petty princes are called 
masters of the world. — I’ol. VI. p, 778. 

47. Malta ge ;Baitool, near the souree of the Tap^ 
it river f Copper plate grafits. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Mr. Ommaney says A. D. 1573, 
Mr. Prinsep says A. D. 709 or 909 ; but the 
character is rather that of 909. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — After the 
Allahabad No. 2 and Gujarati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No invocation, but simply Svasti, Vyasa; 
and the donor pronounces himself a firm 
Brahmanist, and a firm Bhagavata, or disciple 
of Vishnu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Sri Darga 
Raja, son Govinda Ilsja, son Maswamika 
Raja, son Sri Nanda Raja, Sri Yuddhasura. 

Remarks. — The Raja Yuddhasura, of Rah- 
tore Rajput origin, gives a village to Brah- 
mans ; but the inscription is remarable for 
the absence of the display of- P uranic gods 
and goddesses. The usual threat about re- 
suming lands is quoted from the Vedas. The 
inscription is otherwise curious for using the 
era of the Buddhist Salivahana. None of the 
princes are in the lists of the Garha Mandala 
Rajas.— FoZ. \1. p, 869. 


48. Himda, near Attock, on the Indus, on 
marble 6lab, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit mi.xed 
with Hindi. 

Date.— Seventh or eighth century proba- 
bly, or later. 

Character used in inscriptions.— Deva Na- 
gari in transitu. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Deva, the husband of Parbati. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not made 
out. 

Remarks. — Toomutilated to be useful, 
speaks of the chief having bland speech for 
superiors and Brahmans, and talks of his 
kindly and priestly rule. The flesh-eating 
Turushcas (Turks) mentioned. — Vol, VI. p, 
879. 

49. Kalinjar, in Bundlekund, Stone Slab in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Societg, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit verse, 
but language and poetry of low estimate. 

Date — A. D. 1288 ; Samvat 1345. 

Character used in Inscription. — Bundlo- 
kund, Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Deva as Vishnu, Lakshmi, and all tlie 
Avatars of Vishnu, Ganapati, Rama, and the 
Rakhshas. Kashyapa is called the first ex- 
pounder of the Vedas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Family 
names of chief, the last of whom, Nanda, 
married daughter of the King of Ougein. 

Remarks. — The inscription is full of poeti- 
cal and labored images, but the Sanskrit is 
bad, and Kamalakanta, who translated it with 
Mr. J. Prinsep, protested against Mr. Prinsep 
retaining the original errors of the text. The 
inscription was recorded to dedicate an imago 
of Vishnu.— Fo/. VI. p, 881. 

60. Allahabad column, Inscription, 2. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Not pure San- 
skrit ; seventy lines metrical, the rest prose. 

Date. — Seventh or eighth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Allahabad 
or Gaya. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Five lines wanting, Dhanada (Kuvera), 
Varuna, Indra and Antaka (Yama) Vrihaspa- 
ti. Tumburu Narada. The Ganges coming 
from the hair of the Lord of men (Siva) 
noticed. The Shastras, so far from any of 
the kings being made to worship Hindu gods, 
Samudra Gupta is said to put to shame Indra, 
Yama, Kuvera, and Varuna. 

Kings or Princes mentiond.— Sri Gupta son, 
Sri Ghatot Kacha, son Chandra Gupta, son 
Samudra Gupta, son Chandra Gupta, the 
second ; living. 

Remarks. — This is the last revised read- 
ing of new impression by Mr. J. Prinsep. 
The column was raised again by the devvan 
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of Chandra Gupta 2nd, probably. A curious 
tiling in the inscription is the use of ka, the 
prototype of the modern genitive sign in 
Hindi. None of the numerous kings named 
are met with in the Puranas, and few of the 
coiuitries even. No mention of Brahmans 
whatever The poet Dhruva Bhuta calls 
himself the slave of the feet of the great king 
and hopes it will be acceptable to the dewan 
Hari Sena. It is professed to be executed 
by the slave of the feet of the supreme 
sovereign, the criminal magistrate, Tala 
Bhatta. Uses the terms Shahan Shahi, king 
of kings, which applies to the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia, extinct in the seventh 
century. The Scythians and Huns mention- 
ed. By this inscription the power of Brah- 
manism was plainly only incipient. — Fo/. VI. 
p, 97U to 980, 

51. Junir and Karli cavt^B and other places in 
Deccan. Collected by Col, Sykes, Seven in8crip^ 

lions. 

Language of Inscriptions •— Old Pali. 

Date. — Second to third century before 
Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Lat. ; 
but not so old as Delhi Lat character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist The inscriptions narrate by 
whom the caves were excavated, and for what 
objects. That at Kurli is for foreign pilgrims : 
the great Chaitya cave excavation at Junir is 
for tiie comfort of the attendants at the tern- 
pie, &c. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Dharmika 
Senl is called the author of the 100 caves at 
Junir, but is not called King. Yiia Senaka 
excavated the Dehgope temple. Sulisadatta 
is called Lord of the City of Thaka. 

Remarks. — The curious fact connected with 
these seven inscriptions, in the multitudinous 
cave temples of the Dekkan, is that they do 
not record positively the titles of any princes, 
nor name Samanas and others of the priest- 
hood ; but it must be borne in mind that the i 
moment a prince became a “ Samana^’ he 
abandoned his titles. The inscriptions are 
remarkable, also, for having [initial or final] 
many of the emblems on the coins, Nos. 8, 
12, 34, 35, and 36. — Journ. Rl. As Soc. VI. 
p, 454.— VoL VI. p. 504, and 1038. 

52. Udayagiri and Khandgif'i caves in Cuttack 
5 miles west of Bhubaneswar, Numerous ins- 
criptions, Bui the 9norc modern inscripiiuns on 
the same rocks are Sanskrit. 

a. Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Before the second or third century 
before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Lat, 

lleligion ; or Divinities or Sagea mention- 
ed. — Buddhist Arhantas, or Buddhist saints. 
Gotama ? and Buddha is understood. 


Kings or Princes mentioned. — The mighty 
Sovereign of Kalinga, but not named. Prince 
Vat taka. 

Reniarks. — caves are stated to be excavat- 
ed by Kalinga Rajas. Five of the emblems 
found on the Buddhist coins are met with 
in these inscriptions of the forms, 9th, 6th, 
35th. 8th, and a new form of the bo-tree.— 
{J. Rl, As, Soc. Vol, VI. p. 454.) 

The moment an approach to modern Deva 
Nagri is seen, there is an association with 
Hindu gods, and not before.— Fo/. VI./i. 
1072. 

b. Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Some of fifth or sixth century, A. 
D. One of the tenth century, Samvat 9, 
which, if of the Gaur era, would be A. D. 
1132. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Brahmanical, Holy ascetics, Prablia«- 
wara, or Jagannath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None men- 
tioned. 

Hemarks. — This inscription of the tenth 
century, in Sanskrit, speaks of an equitable 
prince having the cave excavated within the 
holy precincts of the Lord of Gods (Jagan- 
nath.) for the holy ascetics. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, therefore, Jagannath 
was worshipped. — Vol, VI. p, 1075. 

53. Khandgiri rock in Cuttack^ in ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Ihe great inscription is after the 
Raja Dasalath, 2nd of the Gaya inscn})tlon, 
but before the Junir inscriptions, therefore 
third or fourth century before Christ. The 
year 1300 is twice mentioned in words, and 
if this be the Buddhist era mentioned by 
Fa-Hian in Ceylon, then the date is A. D. 215. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Buddhist ; and opens with salutations 
to the Arhantas, or Buddhist saints ; and 
the sculptures represent figures of Huddha,the 
worship of the Bo-tree, processions, &c. &c. 
Merry dancing girls spoken of, and a chaitya 
temple and pillars The Kalinga Raja, at 
Hnddha^s death, got the left canine tooth, 
which was afterwards transferred to Ceylon, 
and is now in British custody. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Aira, the 
great King ; and speaks of a Raja who was 
in his 85th year, and just dead, Raja Khar- 
avela Sanda, (King of the ocean shore,) Nan- 
da Raja. [Note.] Bhamadatasa is on one 
of the coins of the Ramadatta series and 
Hrahmadatta is said by Mr. Tumour to have 
received the tooth relic at Buddha’s death at 
Kalinga. 

Remarks. — The inscription makes the 
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young prince leam navigation, commerce, 
and law, as well as other school matters. At 
his accession, in his twenty-fourth year, he 
chose the Brahmanical faitl^ but aftowards 
called >ahout him the Buddhist priests who 
had been settled there under the ancient 
Kings. Subsequent breaks in the inscrip- 
tion interrupt the sense, but the dedication 
of chaityas is mentioned. 

Benares is noticed under its Pali name, and 
it evidently must have been Buddhist, as the 
King, Aria, distributes much gold there. 

The Brahman caste is written Paiman 
caste. — Vol, VI. p. 1085. 

54. Kuhuon, Gorakhpur on a column^ 

Language of Inscriptions. — Imperfect Sans- 
krit with errors of orthography. 

Date.— Not before tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — The Gup- 
ta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before the 
Gaya alphabet. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No invocation. No Hindu gods name- 
ed. Indra mentioned ; and five im^es of 
him are set up by the road side, which the 
pillar records. The naked figure on the co- 
lumn, backed by the seven headed snake, is 
the same as a drawing presents from the 
Budda cave at Ellora. Vide Appendix. (J. 
R. A, S. Vol. VI. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Mentions 
the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 
134 years before the date of the inscription, 
but the recorder of the inscription belonged 
to a wealthy private family. 

Remarks, — This is an inscription on a co- 
lumn, by a wealthy individual (Madra);, in 
honor of himself and family, son of Rudra 
Soma, son of Bhatta Soma, son of Amaila. 
Madra professes to be the friend and patron 
of Brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis ; but there are 
not any Hindu gods named in the inscription 
and all the naked figures cut on the pillar 
are evidently the same as are found in some 
of the Buddhist caves of Ellora. The trans- 
lator speaks of the errors in the text. The 
chances are, that the inscription, like the 
Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Bhitari, 
was cut on a previously existing Buddhist 
column. — Vol, VII. p. 32, 

55. Baherganjy Bengal^ 120 milea east of Cal’- 
cutta. On Copperplates, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanscrit verse, 
inflated, eulogistic, and punning. 

Date. — Samvat 3, of Kesava Sena’s reign, 
which, from the Ayin Akberi list, makes the 
year A. D. 1136. 

Character used in Inscriptions.-— Qaur ; a 
little less simple than the earlier alphabets 
of the Pala dynasty. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 


ed. — Aum, salutation to Naryana, Vedas, 
Hara (Siva) Saraswati, Kama, Rudra, Indra. 
The seal of Siva is called Sadasiva. Havana, 
Laksbmi, Sesnag, Ganga, Balarama, Jagan- 
nath. Satis, mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Vijaya Se- 
na, son Ballaha Sena, son Laksmana Sena, 
son Raja Kesava Sena. 

Remarks. — This inscription is on copper 
plates, in a singular state of preservation. 
The Sena dynasty was of low origin, calling 
themselves Sankaya Gauriswara, or Lord of 
Gaur. The inscription gives a grant of three 
villages to a Brahman, called Iswara Deva, 
Sarma, but uses no terms of reverence. In 
referring to the numerous battles of the prin- 
ces there is not any mention of flre-arms, but 
of bows, arrows, swords &c. The founder 
of the family was a Doctor. The inscription 
says that Lakshmana Sena erected pillars of 
victory and altars at Benares, Allahabad, and 
Jagannath. — Vol, VII. p, 42, 

56. Jain images, in marble, dug up at AJmir, 

Language of Inscription. — Prakrit, derived 

from the Pali. 

Date. — Twelth century A. D. 1182 is on 
image. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Deva Na- 
gari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Jain, of theDigamberi class. The name 
of one of the images Prajnanath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned — None. 

Remarks. — Five images of naked Jain 
saints were dug up at AJmir, in a Mussul- 
man burial ground ; and the inscriptions on 
them are curious for showing the Prakrit 
(not Pali) of the twelfth century. — Vol, VII, 
page 53 

57. Qirnar, on the coast of Gujeral, at Jiina^ 
ghur : and the inscription occurs at Dhauli, iii 
Cuttack, on the opposite side of India, with the 
addition of three heal edicts, one of which would 
seem to have been done by Asoka*s father, as it 
enjoins the young princo at Ougein to issue similar 
ordinances to his own. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali, ot 
intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, but 
supposed to represent the Pali of the West 
of India of the fourth century B. C. and the 
inflexions at Dhauli and Girnar are not quite 
the same ; and there is a difference in the 
grammar of the two series of inscriptions. 
From Mr. Prinsep having referred a Sanskrit 
inscription at Girnar to the third century 
before Christ, instead of the fourth or seventh 
A. D. (which he afterwards rectifies), he was 
induced to derive the Pali from the Sanskrit. 

Date.— B. C. 330, by the Buddhist Chinese 
and Burmese chronology ; but the Greek no- 
tices, will make itB. C. 280, and the Maha- 
wanso msikes the accession of Asoka B.C. 325. 
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Character in Inscriptions.— Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinuies or Sages mention* 
ed. — Buddhist, Upholds Dhammo, or the law, 
mentions days and periods for humiliation, 
prajer, &c. ; the sending of the missionaries ; 
preachings, expatiates on the sources of true 
happiness, •virtue, benevolence, peace, charity, 
reverence, &cc., rewarded with temporary 
blessings in this world, and endless moral 
merit in the text ; and the victory of victories 
is that which overcometh the passions. It 
speaks of the wicked being punished in the 
nethermost regions of hell, and the good 
having final emancipation, and they are to 
hope ardently for heaven. The promotion of 
the King's salvation, and the salvation of all 
unbelievers, and another existence, are ex- 
pressly spoken of; also the propitiation of 
Heaven, and the King’s immortality. Where 
is atheism here ? 

Kings or Princes mentioned, — Asoka, or 
Pieyadasi. The Great King Antiochus, and 
one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigo- 
nus, 

Remarks. — These inscriptions are on a 
rock at Girnar, a celebrated Buddhist locality, 
and „are edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and 
twerth years of his reign, and are, therefore, 
older than those of the Delhi and Allahabad 
Lats, which are in the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign. The chief object is to prohibit the 
slaughter of animals, both for food and in re- 
ligious assembles. The second edict provides 
medical aid for men and animals. The 
third orders the quinquennial assemblies 
(vide Fa-hian) for prayer and preaching. 
The sixth appoints custodes morum (Vide 
Arrian and Buddha’s Sermon ) In all, there 
are fourteen edicts inculcating Buddhism. 
The remarkable fact of the mention of the 
name of Antiochus and Ptolemy of Egypt in 
the thirteenth occurs. In Asoka’s zeal for 
proselytism he sent to those Greek Princes. 
In the first edict Asoka distinctly says — for- 
merly hundreds of thousands of animals were 
sacrificed for food in the refectory and 
temple ; but that not one should be killed 
for the future. The third edict enjoins kind- 
ness to Brahmans and Sramanas, and 
slaughter of animals. The Raja Tarangini 
mentions King Mahavahana, a Buddhist 
sovereign of Kashmir of the jthird or fourth 
century, issuing an edict against the slaughter 
of animals, similar to these of Asoka. — Vol, 
VII. p. 217 to 262. 

Brahmsioara in Cutiack, not far from 
Bhubanenoarat on a slab in Museum ef the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit verse. 

Date.-r-No intelligible date;, , but the 
character ie after the tenth century, IHi? 


certainly after Salat Indra Kesari, A. D. 617. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— «Gaur al- 
phabet, or Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No invocation. Brahma, Upendra (Vish- 
nu), Maheawara, Ihdra, Bali, Siva. Vedas, 
grammer, poetry, logic, &c., mentioned, but 
no Puranas. No eulogy of Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Janamejaya, 
Lord of Telinga, son, Dirghadeva, son Apa- 
vara, Raja Vichitravira, son, Abhimanya, son, 
Chandihara, Raja Udyotaka Kesari Deva. 

Remarks. — Commemorates the temple of 
Brahmeswara being erected to Siva by Kola- 
vati, the mother of Udyotaka. The era Sam- 
vat 18 is used. The temple was no doubt er- 
ected after that to Siva at Bhubanesar, which 
Mr. Stirling says was completed A. D. 657, 
and that at Kanarak A. D. 1241. If the 
Sam vat era 18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty 
that subverted the Bhupalas, it corresponds 
to A. D. 1141.— Vide J. A. S, B. Vol V, «. 
660. Vol VIL p, 557. 

69. Naneh Ghat, Deccan, in a cave chamber, 

From Colonel Sykes collection. 

Language of Inscriptions — Old Pali. 

Date, — Before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. Glory to Dharma, Indra, the 
Lords of Sakra, sun and moon, sanctified 
saints, Yama, Varuna, and spriits of the air, 
and Lokapalas, or upholders of the world. 
Kings or Princes mentioned. — Young Prince 
Rakesa. The great warrior Tunakayiko. 
Prince Hakusaro, connected with the house 
of Amara Pala. 

Remarks. — This is part of a long inscrip- 
tion in a chamber cut in the rock overlooking 
the Konkan in one of the passes, which was 
evidently the high road from Adjunta, Ellora, 
Junir, to Kalian and the cave temples in 
Salsette. The inscriptions in all these loca- 
lities are very numerous, and call for trans- 
lation.— Vol VII. />, 565. 

6 K Piplianagur in Bhopal, cn copper, hein^ 
one of the four plates formerly noticed by Mr, L, 
Vhlhinson, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sankrit. 

Date. — Samvat 1235; A. D. 1178 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Peculiar 
open parallelogram attached to Deva Nagari 
letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or fiagee mention- 
ed.— Glory to Sri Ganesa. Siva, Kamade- 
va, Indra, Varuna, Ramachaadra, No men- 
tion of Puranas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— -Great King 
Sri Uddyaditta, son Great, King Sri Nara 
Varma Deva, Son Great King Sri Yaso 
Varma Deva. Sou Great King Sji Jay a Var- 
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ma Beva. Prince Sri Harischandra Deva. 

Remarks.*— Gives shares of government of 
villages to Brahmans. The Patels of villa- 
ges mentioned. The capital was Nilagiri. 
Harischandra was the son of the great Siri 
Lakshmivarma Deva. The Paramar, Pon- 
war, or Powar tribe spoken off, — evidently 
the ancestors of the present Mahratta Pow- 
ers of Dhar. — VoL Vll. p 737. 

61. Kaira, Gujarat, Copper plate* There is 
only an analysis of the inscription yiven. 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning 

Date. — Samvat 380; A. D. 323; but if 
the Balibhi era be used, three hundred and 
nineteen years must be added. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Before 
Allahabad No. 2, but not quite Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Four Vedas mentioned, but not one 
name of the Puranic gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Prasanga 
Raja, grandson of Samanta Datta. 

Remarks. — The grant is of a village ; and 
the donees are designated those who are 
versed in the four Vedas;’* and the term 
Brahman is not used. The grant was for 
the worship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Cham, 
Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra. There is the 
usual quotation about the resumption of 
lands. 

62. Jiinaghart near Girnar, in Gujarat^ on a 
rock with the Pali edicts of Asoka, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit prose, 
but with grammatical errors, and punning. 

Date. — If after Wathen’s inscrip 'ion, or 
the Andhra Kings, then between the third 
and end of the sixth century, A. D, On the 
coins ofsome of the princes of this dynasty are 
the dates 283, 323, 360, 385 and 390, but of 
what era is not known. Rudra Dama men- 
tioned in the inscription is the father of the 
Rudra Sah of the coins, with the Samvat 385. 

Character used in Inscriptions — Altered 
Lat approaching Wathen’s plates. Old Deva 
Nagari, nearly Wathen’s. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. The invocation is Sidham, 
and there is not the slightest trace or allu- 
sion to Brahmanism. On the coins of the 
princes, th^ chaitya is impressed, and one 
of the princes is called Jina Dama, or votary 
of Buddha. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Rajah Ma- 
ha Kimatrapa, or Swami Chastana, his son 
was Raja Andama. Ghandra^pta Maurya 
of Magadha is referred to, and his grandson 
Asoka, The following names of the Rudra 
sah famRy appears on the coins: Rudra sah, 
his son Aga Dama, Dama Bah (no coins.) 
His son Ygaya Sah. His brother vira Dama. 


His Rudra Sah, date 283. His brother, Vis- 
wasah, date 324. Rudra Sah, 332? His son 
Utri Dama, date 360 ? His son Siswa Sah. 
Swami Rudra Dama (no coins). His son 
Swami Rudra Sah, Samvat 385 and 390. 

Remarks. — Record the repeated repairs of 
a bridge, — by c uoePupya Gupta, treasurer 
of Raja Chandra Gupta, Maurya ; then by 
the Greek (Yavana) Rjya of Asoka, Tushas- 
pa ; and, lastly, by Rudra Dama. The names 
of eleven sovereigns of this dynasty have 
been made out from their silver coins, which 
are unqueslionaby Buddhist, the chief and 
central emblem on the reverse being the 
chaitya. Rudra Sah is called the son of Jina 
Dama, the votary of Buddha. One of the 
completion of the bridge, is in the seventy- 
second year of the son of the Raja Swami 
Chastana, called the Raja Aridama, although 
this inscription be in Sanskrit, there is not the 
slightest relation to Brahmanism in it. Botli 
by the inscription and coins the princes are 
Buddhists. and Swami Rudra Sah has the Sam- 
vat date 385, which if of Vikramaditya, places 
him in the fourth century of the Christian 
era, but if the era he the Balibhi, the date is 
A. D. 704. The inscription mentions the 
election of a king Rudra Dama by the people 
who did not permit the sacrifice of animal 
life ; and he is called the Lord of the country 
of Ougein. Mathura, Sindh, kc., and the 
conquered Satkarini, King of the Dekkan. 
^Fol. VII./?. 339. 

63. DhauU two separate local edicts^ at Dhauli in 
Cuttack^ the fcniaininy edicts corresponding with 
those at Girnar in Gujarat, 

Language of Inscriptions, — Old Pali. 

Date. — Third or fourth century before 
Christ ; but the year of the Kings reign is 
not stated, as in the other edicts. B. C. 306 ? 

Character used m Inscriptions.— Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned. — Buddhist. Commands the non des- 
truction of life, non-infliction of cruelty ; cha- 
rity, kindness, virtue. The King says, for 
my subjects I desire this only, that they may 
be possessed of every benefit and happiness 
as to things of this world and of the world 
beyond. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Dovanam- 
piya, or the beloved of the gods ; and, as the 
young Prince of Ougein is named, the king 
is probably the father of Aaoko, who was re- 
gent at Ougein. 

Remarks. — ^The first edict is addressed to 
the public officers of the city of Tosali,njid 
commands murderers to be imprisoned. BjoIR 
edicts appoint two Tuphas, or collies jfor 
meditation and the projpitiation of Ebavon* 
The question of atheism in ancient Buddhism 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeated* 
ly speak of this word and the word hereafter ; 
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and the people are expressly commanded to 
propitiate Heaven, and to confess and be- 
lieve in God, who is the worthy object of obe- 
dience or more literally, Him, the eternal, 
yc shall propitiate by prayer. — VoLYL p.442. 

64. Airun, in Bhopal, on an image of the Boar 
Avatar in a temple to Vishnu- 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit ; but 
with words written corruptly. 

Date. — Of the same period as the follow- 
ing inscription. Dhanya Vishnu being alive 
at the time both were written. Probably 
about the eighth century. A. D. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Subse- 
quent to Kanouj Nagari, or Allahabad No. 
2, but before the Qaur or Harsha character. 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned.— Invocation to Vishnu as the Boar 
Avatar or incarnation. Vedas Bhagavan. 
The Sakta hymn of the Rig Veda Vishnu 
is called Jagan Narayana. Narayana in the 
form of Varaha, or the boar. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Raja Indra 
Vishnu, his son, Varuna Vishnu, his son 
Hari-Vishnu, his son, Matri Vishnu, also 
Raja Tarapani, of Surashtra, who is called 
King of Kings and governing the earth. 

Remarks. — The temple was built in the 
first year of the reign of Raja Tarapani, by 
Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister and 
brother of Raja Matri Vishnu. The inscrip- 
tion is the first in honor of the boar incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and the boar coins probably 
belonged to this family of princes, who wor- 
shipped Vishnu as the boar. The minister 
Dhanya obtained his office by public election 
and through the grace of God ! Dhanya is 
called a Rishi amongst the Brahmans and 
the devoted worshipper of Bhagavan ; but 
there is not any preposterous eulogy of 
Brahmans. — VoL VII. p. 633. 

65. Airun, in Bhopal, on a pillar in front of 
the temple. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Same as the 
last inscription. 

Date. — The year 165 of the era of some 
dynasty, which, from the mention of Buddha 
Gupta, is possibly of the Kanouj family. 
Probably about the eighth century A. D. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Same as 
last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Vishnu, Garudtt, Lokapalas, Bhagavan, 
Janardana or Vishnu Punyajanas or Rakshas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— The King 
Buddha Gupta, who governed the country 
between the Jumna and the Narmada. 

Remarks.: — The pillar was raised, at the 
expense Dhanya Vishnu, before the tem- 
ple of the preceding inscription, by Vaidala 
Vishnu, had been elected to the Re- | 


gency. The notice of a new Gupta, and a 
date of the dynasty, 165, is of great interest, 
as Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those 
mentioned on the Allahabad and Bhitari 
columns, and up to Buddha Gupta’s time, 
if he belonged to the Kanouj dynasty, its 
duration had been only 165 years. In*the 
early part of the fifth century, A.D. Fa-Hian 
found a Buddhist King at Kanouj ; and in 
the early part of the seventh century Hian 
Thsang found a Hindu King reigning. The 
dynasties, therefore had been changed be- 
tween the fifth and seventh centuries, and 
the Gupta family had sprung up in the in- 
terval. — VoL VII. p. 634. 

66. Arnakunda, or Varangal, in Telingana, 
on a slab. 

i Language of Inscriptions.— Telugu and 
Oorya, with Sanskrit slokas. 

Date — Saka 1054, or A.D. 1132, being 
the year Chetrabhanu of the Vrihaspati Cha- 
ker, or sixty years’ cycle of Jupiter. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Not men- 
tioned. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Kari, Ganesa, Saraswati, Siva, Mahes- 
war, Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu). 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Raja Rudra 
Deva. 

Remarks. — Rudra Deva is the Raja men- 
tioned in the Jagannath temple annals as 
Churang or Chorgunga, and was the founder 
of the Gunga Vansa dynasty. He was a 
benefactor to Jagannath, adorned it, and po- 
pulated its neighbourhood. The inscription 
contains a long account of Rudra Deva’s ge- 
nealogy and of his battles. There are not 
any praises of Brahmans, or even mention 
of them ! From the mention of Ganesa, his 
worship must have been used in the twelfth 
century. — Vol. VII. p. 901. 

67. Kaira, in Oujarat. Copper plate, one of 
four, from Dr. Burn. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning,— and 
incapable of being closely rendered into 
English. 

Date. — Samvat 390, or A. D. 323, if the 
era that of Vikramaditya, but if of the Bali- 
bhi era, then A. D. 640. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Closely 
allied to the Kanouj Nagri, of Allahabad 
i No. 2, — possibly a little earlier. 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — The four Vedas mentioned ; but not 
one word of Brahmanical gods or Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Raja Sa- 
manta Datta. His son, Vijaya Bhatta, or 
Vita Baja. His son, Prasanga Rqja Datta. 

Remarks.— The Raja Prasanga, of the 
royal race of Qcyjara, giyes a village to those 
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who are versed in the four Vedas, not for 
the worship of Brahma. Vishnu, or Siva, 
or their offsets, but for the worship of the 
five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baswadeva, and 
Agnihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, 
are not even named ; even the writer Bewa 
is not called a Brahman. — VoL Vll. p, 900. 

No. 1 , From a temple at Oodypur^ from Dr. 
Bum, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit- prose. 

Date. — Samvat 366, or A. D. 309; but if 
of the Valibhi era, then 319 years must be 
added. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — The same 
as the last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — Opens simply wiih “ Glory”, instead of ; 
other invocation. Ganges river, Lakshmi, j 
Saraswati (as wealth and knowledge), Upen- 
dra, Swayambhu, four Vedas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Bhatarka 
Senapati. Guha or Oriha Sena. Sridhara 
Sena 1st. Chara Griha, or Iswara, Guha. 
Sridhara Sena 2nd. Dharuva Sena 2nd. 
Sridhara Sena 3rd. Dharuva Sena 3rd. or 
Dharmaditya. 

Remarks. — This is No. 1 of four plates 
found by Dr. Burn at Kaira, and is similar to 
one published by Mr. Wathen in the J. A. 8. 
B. It confirms the order of the reigns given 
by Mr. Wathen, and affords additional dates 
and circumstances of high interest, respect- 
ing the Valabhi, or Balhara dynasty of Guja- 
rat. This plate omits four princes between 
Bhatarka and Griha Sena, and terminates 
with Dharuva Sena 3rd. the granter. Mr. 
Wathen^s plate goes on one prince more 8i- 
laditya 2nd. Although six reigns intervened 
between Mr. Wathen’s and Dr. Burn’s plates, 
the son, named Madana Hila, of the minis- 
ter Skanna Bhatta, who prepared the first 
plate, is a witness of the present grant. The 
bow the chief military weapon. No fire-arms ; 
chariots used. From the absence of all men- 
tbn of the gods of the modern Hindu Panthe- 
on, it is plain they could not have been re- 
spected in Gujarat in the fourth c»*ntury A. 
D. Dharuva Sena 3rd, indeed says he is libe- 
ral to Brahmans (but without mentioning 
them with respect) and to the temples of the 
gods. The grant gives a field to a Brahman, 
for the sake of the donor’s father’s and 
mother 8 virtue. On the seal is “ Sri Bha- 
tarka,” under a bull, as in Mr. Walhen’s 
plate —Pbf. VII. JJ. 966. 

69. JTatVa, in Gujarat, Copperplate, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit ; with 
gross errors of grammar and incorrectness of 
expression. I 

Date.-^Samvat of Vikramaditya 11 IG^ cor- 1 


responding to 981 Salivahana, and to 446 of 
the era of Udyaditya, A. D. 1069. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Almost 
modern DevaNagari. 

Religion ; or Divinites or Sages mention- 
ed. — Salutation toGanesa, Parvati Siva, with 
five faces ! Vedas. Swaha, Meru, Sastras. 

Kings or Princes mentioned, — Raja Sura- 
virana, of the Pavara (Powar?) line. Gonda- 
la, his son. Arevalamathana, son. Udayadi- 
tya, his son. Salivahana, his son. 

Kemarks. — This inscription is of import- 
ance, as it discloses a new era, that of the 
family of Udyaditya, the probably founder of 
Oodypur, corresponding to the era of Vikra- 
maditya 1116, and of Salivahana 981, and 
Kaliyaga 4 1 60. This would place the foun- 
dation of Oodypur A. D. 614. The Rajas 
name is not in the chronological tables of 
the Sesodi Rajputs, or of any other dynasty. 
Arevalamathana went to Malava, and recover- 
ed his former kingdom of Nadhyadesa, 

70, Khajrao^ eighteen miles from Chatar* 
pur^ in Bundelkund. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit verse 
in an ambitious inflated style ; the verses 
polished and elaborate, but some obscure, 
and abounding with quaint pedantry and 
punning. 

Date. — The first part of inscription, Sam** 
vat, 1019, A. D. 962 ; last port, Samvat 1173 
or 1063. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Allahabad 
No. 3, and therefore resembling the Harsha 
and Bhabaneswar. In the inscription it is 
called the Kakud<i character, and in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries appears to have 
prevailed from Cuttack to Shekavati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Invocation to Siva, Maheswara, Sham- 
bhu, Bharati, Pasupati, Brahma, Maricha and 
Brahma’s other sons, the Munis, Atri, Chan- 
dratriya, Vayvarma, Arjuna ; and the Puranic 
heroes Prithuka and Kunda, Sumitra, Bhisma, 
Upendra Sagar, and the Puranic origin of 
the ocean noticed ; Linga, Yuddhistira, Vis- 
wakarma, Rudra, Vedas. The temple is de- 
dicated to Pramatha Nath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Rajas Nan- 
nuka, Vag Yate, Vijaya, Vahila, Sriharsa, 
Yaso, Dharma Deva, Banga, Jaya Varma 
Deva. 

Kemarks. — The inscription is chiefly in 
honor of Banga (by his son), who as is usual, 
is elevated into a great king. The kings of 
Oude and Ceylon attend to do him homage, 
and his captives are the wives of the kings of 
Andra, Radha, and Anga ! Banga, of course, 
eulogized by the Brahmans, because he built 
dwelling for them, and gave them lands, and 
piously ended his days, aged 109, by drown- 
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ing himself at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, as did also the Brahman minister of 
his father and grand-father. It is to be re- 
marked, that the inscription had twice before 
been engraved in irregular characters, and it 
was only in A. D. 1016 that it was put into 
proper Deva Nagari. The story of creation 
from Brahma and the eggs is told. The in- 
Ruence of the moon on the tides is alluded to 
The inscription alludes to a passage in the 
Mahabharata, in which Siva is represented 
to have given his own flesh to a hawk, in- 
etead of a bird which had sought refuge with 
him. This story is told of Buhdha, more 
than 1500 years before this time, and is much 
more suitable to his human and life sparing 
character than to the bloody Siva. Here again 
we have got a Brahman (Sri llama ), whose 
feet earthly kings adored. — Fb/. VIII. 
176. 

71. Batodain Gujarat ; found in digging 
the foundations of a houM^ Copper plates 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit, with 
punning ; but the grammatical structure not 
stated. 

Date. — Saka 734, or A. D. 812. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Not ex» 
actly resembling any other character, but 
sufficiently near Wathen’s plates to admit of 
its being easily made out by Kamalakanta of 
Calcutta, though not all by the Brahmans of 
Gujarat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Brahma, Siva is called the god of gods, 
Dharma, Vishnu, Swayambhu Sambhu, Gan- j 
ga, Yamuna river, Partha, Indra The gods 
Kinnaras, Siddhas to Seddhyas and Vedya- 
dharas, Kara, Four Vedas, Cows are called 
the daughters of the sun, Ramchandra. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Govind Ra- 
ja, Karka, his son Krishna, his son Dhruva, 
his son Govind 2nd, his son, Indra, his bro- 
ther, Karka 2nd son of Indra, and his ; 
brother, Danti Verma, is heir presumptive. 
These are of the Lateswara dynasty. 

Remarks.^At the time of this inscription 
(the period of Charlemagne in Europe), Hin- 
dustan and the Dekkan were divided into 
four Kingdoms, — that of Gujara (Gujarat) 
westward; that of Malwa centrical ; to the 
east the Gourha Raj, including Bengal and 
Behar; and the Lateswara Raj to the suth. 
The Surastra kingdom spoken of ; but, in 
Karka’s reign, it is expressly stated to have ' 
been called, before his time, Soweajya, the | 
idealicai name of the Sattarah sovereignty | 
at this day. Krishna Raja was devoted | 
to Brahmans, and the nominal Brahmans, 
Birough their greediness for his gifts, resnao* 
ed Uieir former rites. His fort was Biapur, 
Indra Raja, who riBed the Late&hara kmg* 
dom conquered that of Oujarat ; and he 


aided the owner of Malava against the King 
of Gourea (Bengal). The inscription gives 
a village to the Brahman Bhanu, but with- 
out expressions of veneration, for the sake 
of his father and mother’s memory. It is 
curious for enumerating the privileges con- 
sequent on possession ; fishing, fruit, marri- 
age and other fees ; fines for petty offences ; 
free labour ; treasure trove ; mines, &c. It 
concludes with the denunciation from Veda 
Vyasa, against resumers of lands, in the story 
of the Sagara Raja. The gifant is confirmed 
by the counter* signature of Danti Varma, 
the heir presumptive. — VoL VIII. p, 300. 

72. Dug up at Kumhhi, in the Saugor terrU 
tory thirty five miles north east of Jabalpur, on 
C(*jiptr plates. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit verse 
and prose, quaint, and with obsolete names, 
and punning, and orthographical errors. 

Date. — Samvat 932, or A. D. 876. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Nearly 
the same as the Chhattarpur inscriptions, 
and therefore like the Harsha and Allahabad 
No. 3. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation to “ Om,” and glory to 
Brahma. Vishnu, Atri, Bodhana, the Sun, 
Puruvaras, Arvasi, Bharata, Yamana, Puran- 
dava or Indra, Prayang, Parusavarma, Indra, 
Varma Deva, Mahadeva, Samaveda. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,— Yuva Raja 
Deva. Kokalla, his son, Gangaya Deva, his 
on, Karma Deva, his son, Yasus Karma, 
Deva, his son, Gaya Karma, his son, Nar 
Sinha Deva, his brother, Vijaya Sinha, his 
brother These princes are called of the 
Kulachuri dynasty. 

Remarks. — ^The grant gives a village to a 
Brahman, Sitha Sarma, but without expres- 
sions of veneration. Kama Deva’s wife, 
Aralla Devi, is stated to have been of a 
Hun family. The 2l8t verse likens the king 
Nara Sinha, to Parusarama, making the 
world the dominion of Brahmans by the des* 
tmetion of the Kshetriyas. The inscription 
is curious for enumerating the chief officers 
of the king, Vijaya Sinha, namely the prime 
minister, chief priest, the chief scribe or se- 
cretary of state, the chief councQlor, the 
chief judge, the powerful secretary for for- 
eign affairs, the great chamberlain, the in- 
corruptible superintendent of police, the 
treasurer, and the master of the horse and 
elephants. The usual interdict to resuming 
lands and the story of Sagara are quoted. 

73. Bahra,ihree marches from Jeypur, on the 
road to Delhi, on a block of etone or rock on a 
hill. 

Language of Inscrij^ons. — Old Pali, witli 
two or three grammatical errors. 

Date.— B, C. 309, because the inscription 
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evidently refers to the first convocation at 
Pataliputra, or Patna, in that year, in the 
17th of the reign of Asoka. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Oldest 
Lat or column character, or Delhi No. 1. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Saf^es mention- 
ed. — Buddhist, the supreme Buddha, Dhar- 
ma, or the law, or faith 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Asoka as 
Piyadasi Raja. 

Remarks. — This is another of Asoka’s 
edicts, from a new locality, showing the wide 
extent of his domain. It differs somewhat 
in style and language from the pillar and I 
rock edicts. The subject is the Buddhist 
commandment, forbidding the sacrifice of 
four-footed animals. The Vedas are alluded 
to, but not named, and condemned as, 
mean, and false in their doctrine, and not 
to be obeyed.*' The scriptures of the Munis 
(which must be the Vedas) are spoken of as 
directing blood-offsprings and the sacrifice of 
animals. Priest and priestesses, religious 
men and religious women, amongst the Bud- 
dhists, are commanded to obey the edict, 
and bear it in their hearts. — Fo/. XL p, 617. 

74. Mahamalaipur rock inscription. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Eighth to tenth century. 

Bharacter used in Inscriptions. — Kutila 
Oaur character. 

Religion ; or Divinites or Sages mention- 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None name- 
ed. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions related to 
the well known sculptures at Mahamalaipur, 
and are little more than names applied to 
the figures in the sculptures, 'fhey are des- 
cribed in the Transactions of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society.— Fo/. 11. p, 617. 

76. Dug up near Tezpur in the Durrung divi- 
sion^ lower Assam ; copper plates. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — None : 10th century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Slightly 
modified Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation to Siva and the Brahmaputra 
River. The boar incarnation and his descend- 
ants, also Vishnu, Krishna and Laskhmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yudhisthira, 
Bhima, Kama, Arjuna, Bhagadatta King of 
Kamrup and his descendants Pralambha, 
Hajt ta, and Vanamala. 

l^nmrks. — ^This inscription records the 
grant of a village called Abisuravataka on the 
West of the Ganges, to a Brahman of the 
Sandilya race nan^ Indoka. The donor is 
Vanamala of the dynasty of Bhagadatta.— ^ 
m IV./>. 766. 
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76. To the west of the noihem gate of Ow old 
Tort of Behar on a broken stone }nUar. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit, 

Date. — None : 10th century. 

Character used in inscriptions —Not ex* 
actly resembling any other character : allied 
to the Kutila. 

Remarks. — 'I he translation is wrong 
throughout. — Vol, IX- p. 66, 

77. Fotmd in the relic chamber of one of the 
Keneri caves : copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

I Date. — 2nd century B.4C. about 100 years 

of the reign of the Trukudaka dynasty. 
Character used in Inscriptions. — No. 2 
cave character. 

Relgion ; or Divinites or Sages mention- 
ed — Buddhist, S Jutation to Sarvajna, Bha- 
gav|jn Sakya Muni and chaitya mentioned, 
Kings or Princes mentioned. — Trukudaka 
Remarks,— Pushya Barma of the conquer- 
ed country called Taromi, dedicates a chaitya 
Mention is made of the forests around Bani- 
hamana, a country noticed in the Pratapru* 
dra inscription. — Vol. X. 97. 

78. Fgzabad in Oude : copper plate. 
Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 
Date.— S. 1243, A. C. 1187. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Not men- 
tioned 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Vaishnava, Lakshmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yasovigra- 
ha, Mahi Chandra, Chandra Deva, Madana 
Pala, Govinda Chandra, Vijaya Chandra, 
Jaya Chandra, 

Remarks. — The last prince, on the 7th day 
of the moon in the month of Asadha 1243, 
grants in fee simple to Alonga Auda Rayata, 
son of Atala Rayuta of the Bharaddaja line 
the village of Kemali in the district Ashwata 
Pattana. The grant concludes with the usual 
anathema against the resumers of rent-free 
tenures The genealogy is of the Rahtore 
princes of Kanouj — Vol- X. p. 98. 

79. Baolee at Bussnntgah at the foot of the 
Southern range of Hills running parallel to 
Mount Ahoo, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 
Date.— S. 1099 A C. 1042. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Salutation to Vani, goddess of wisdom, 
and Hari, 

I Kings or Princes mentioned.— Utpala, 
Aranya. Adphuta Krishna, Srinath Ghosi, 
Mahi Pala, Vandhuka, Puma Pala alias 
Baladarpada. His sister Lahini married, to 
Vigraha son Bora, son of Chara, son of Balla- 
bha, son of Sangana of the line of Bhaba- 
gupta of the line of Kashiftwara. Of the 
former line ^Ya8 Vasistha. 
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Remarks. — Lahini wife of Vigtaha, on the 
death of her husband, takes shelter with her 
brother and causes the temple of the sun in 
the Aravalli range to be repaired and a Baolee 
to be excavated. The recorder is Maitri Shar- 
ma, a Brahman poet, and the engraver 8ira- 
pala, engraver ordinary to Raja Aswapati. — 
FoL X. p 664. 

80. Temple at Basaniagurh, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— 27 M«gh 1053 S. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,— Harivarna, 
Viswavarna, Aroma, Dhavala. 

Remarks.— This inscription is very imper> 
feet, several entire stanzas and many words 
being effaced. From what remains, appears 
to be the record of the consecration, by Dha- 
valha, of a temple at a village called Mahid- 
dhaja. 

81. Aden, 

Character used in Inscrij)tions. — Hymyri- 
tic. 

Remarks. — This record has not yet been 
decyphered. — Vol, XI. p. 9 j8. 

82. Ninypo, 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Uchen? 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Remarks. — This record has not yet been 
decypered. — .Vol, XIIL p. 113. 

83. Caveeof Burabur, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Pali 

No. l,Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Remarks. — Very imperfectly decyphered. 
— FoZ.XVI. p. 412. 

64. Moorehedahad^ on a gun. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Persian. 

Date.— 1047 Hegira, 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Persian- 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — M ohammadan. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Shah Jehan. 

Remarks. — 'fhe gun on \vhich tlus inscrip- 
tion is recorded, was constructed at Jahan- 
girnagar, otherwise called Dacca, under the 
Darogaship of Sher Mohammed. — Vol. XVI. 
p. 692. 

85. Nagarjuni cave. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Ist. century B. C. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— No. 2 
Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Saiva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Yajna Vhr- 
ma. Ananta Varma. 

i 


Remarks. — This remarkable inscription, 
found inscribed in a Buddhist cave, records 
the consecration of the Saiva images, Dhee- 
tapati and Devi. — Vol. XVI, p. 595. 

86. In a temple at Ooniga. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— S. 1496 A. D. 1439. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Kutila. 

Religion f or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Durdama, 
Kumara Pa la, Lakhsmana, Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Nayana Pala, Sandha Pala, Abhaya 
Deva, Mala, Deva, Kashiraja, Barasinha De- 
va, BhanU Deva. 

Remarks. — Bhairavendra records the con- 
secration of the images of Jagannath, Bala- 
rama and Subhadra. The pinces recorded 
evidently belong to the Pala dynasty of Gaur. 
— FoZ. XVI. p. 1220. 

87. Banode, on a atone slab in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — 10th century. 

Character used inscriptions.— Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Someswara, 
Bhairavendra. 

Remarks. — There are several names in this 
inscription, but as the reading and the trans- 
lation are both incorrect, I have not thought 
proper to insert them here. — Vol, XVI, 

p. 1081. 

88. Behavt near the village of Paaaerawa, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — 9th century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.‘ — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yasovarma, 
Deva Pala. 

Remarks. — Record the raising of two topes 
and a temple. — Vol, XVII p. 492. 

89. Kalinger, 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 

Date— S. 1298, 10 Kariik. 

Character usedinluscriptions. — Not known. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Paramardi. 

Remarks. — A poetical eulogiuiu. — Vol. 
XVII. p. 316. 

90. Ka,Unger. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — ^Not known. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentiom* 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Vijaya Pala, 
Bhumi Pala, Jaya Varma, Deva, Varma, Ma- 
dana Varma, Pratapa Varma. 



INSCRIPTIONS. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Remarks. — The subject of the record is 
probably the consecration of certain images 
of Siva, Kamala and Kali, the inscription 
however is too imperfect to admit of satisfac- 
tory decypherment^ — VoL XVII. p. 317% 

91. Kalinger, 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not known. 

Character used ininscriptions, — Not known 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Jatiladhi, 
Sri Bachchha. 

Remarks. — Very imperfect. — VoL VII. p. 
320. 

92. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not known 

Character used ininscriptions. — Not known. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Raja Deva, 
son of Kamalenda, son of Madana Varma 
Deva, king of Kalinjer. 

Remarks. — Record of the consecration of 
Bfi image of Varada. — VoL XVII. p, 321. 

93. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not known. 

Character used in Inscription. — Not known. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Not known. 

Remarks.— Five very imperfect modern in- 
scriptions, from Kalinjer of no value. — VoL 
XVII. p. 68. 

94. Vijaya mandir Udayapur. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions — Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None. 

Remarks — An eulogium on the sun. — VoL 
XVII. p. 68. 

95. Not known^ on copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — 65 of some local era. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaur. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Deva Sacti 
Deva, Vanya Raja Deva, Naga Bhatta Deva, 
Rama Chandra Deva, Bhoja Deva, Mahendra 
Pala Deva, Bhoja Deva, Vinayaka Pala Deva. 

Remarks. — ^Vinayaka Bala, the nephew 
of Bhoja Deva II. grant to his class-fellow 
Bhulluka Bhatta the village of Tikkarika in 
the district of Benares. The place is to 
this day known under the name of Tikkari. 
The donor is evidently a scion of the well 


known Pala dynasty of Gaur, — VoL XVIL 
p. 71. 

96. Singapur. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Rather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Remarks. — Buddhist maxim. — VoL XVIT. 

p. 66. 

97. Keddah, 

Language of Inscriptions — Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Rather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Remarks. — Buddhist maxim. VoL XVIII. 
p. 247. 

98. Jaunpur on a burnt brick. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— S. 1273. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaur, of 
Raja Jayachandra^s time. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Not known. 

Remarks. — This is a deed of mortgage 
executed in favor of two bankers, Ra Sri 
Bahma and Ra Sri Maha ditya by Ra Gan- 
gadevi to ensure the liquidation of a debt 
for 2250 drammas. — VoL XIX. p. 454. 

99. Oojein, 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— S. 1036 A. C. 980. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed — Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned- — Krishna 
Raja, Vairi Sinha, Siyaka, Amoghavasra 
alias Vakpati, alias Valabha Narendra. 

Remarks. — The gift of the Village Sem- 
bhalapura to a priest in order to defray the 
expenses of a temple. — VoL XIX. p. 475. 

100. t^hewain Thaneswar^ on a slab of sand’- 
stone in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — 279 Samvat, probably of the Val- 
labhi era 

Character used in Inscriptions. — A va- 
riety of Kutila. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Mahendra- 
pala, Jatula — Vajrata, Yajnika, Sagga, Pur- 
na, Devaraja, Ramachandra Bhoja. 

Remarks. — This inscription is very im- 
perfect, but interesting, a:s throwing some 
light on a dark period of Indian hi.story. If 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document 
to be the first of that name noticed by Abul 
Fazel and Prinsep, his era is definitely fixed. 
VoL XXILp. 673. 

101. Khunniara in Kangra. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Old Pali. 





IPOMCKA LATIFLORA. 


IRAN. 


Date. — 1st century A. C. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Arian 
Pali. 

Remarks.— Of Paliographic importance as 
shewing the transition state of the Ariano,— 
Pali character. — Vol, XXIII. p. 57. 

INTAN. Malay. Diamond. 

PNTHA. Maleal. Syn. of Phoenix fa- 
rinifera. — Roxb, 

INUB. Arab. Vitis vinifera. 

INULA HELENIUM. See Confection of 


IPOMCEA MARITIMA. R. Bk. Syn. of 
Ipomoea pes caprae. Sweet. 

IPOMCEA MAURITIANA. Jacq. Syn. 
of Batatas paniculata. 

IPOMCEA NIL. Roxb. Syn. of Pharbitis 
nil. Choisy. 

IPOMCEA ORBICULARIS. Ell. Syn. 
of Ipomoea pes-caprse. 

IPOMCEA P^S CAPR^. See Sand 
Binding plants. Sweet. 

IPOMffiA PANICULATA. R. Brown. 


Black Pepper. 

INULEAULINR. Fr. Elecampane. 

INUNDATIONS are of frequent occur* 
rence in India. Those of the Laccadive Islands 
in a hurricane of April 1847, ^vere described 
by Captain Biden in Madras Spectator 1st, 
and Bombay Times 4th Oct. 1847, and in the 
Bombay Times, August 13, 1850. An account 
of remarkable inundations in India, in 1849, 
was given by Dr Buist, in Bl. As.Trans. 1851 : 
and Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851 ; singular results of 
inundations of the Berhampootra in Assam, 
described by Dr. W. McCosh in Topography j 
of, 1837, I vol. 8vo. Remarkable inundation 
occurred of the Ganges in Aug. 21, 1838. It 
rose at Allahabad 43 feet ; and did immense 
damage at Benares. Hussingabad was on the 
same occasion flooded by the rise of the 
Nerbudda. One of the Indus in 1841, sup 
posed to be occasioned by an earthquake, or 
the bursting of a glacier, was described in 
Bl. As. Trans. 1848, vol. XVIII. Those of 
the Taptce, for the past 30 years, were des- 
cribed in Bombay Times, 1851. Inundations 
at the mouth of the Ganges, occasioned by 
hurricans, occurred in May 1823, and May 
1830. Bl. As. Trans, vol. I, p. 25. — Dr. Buist, 

lOD. Ger. IODE Fr. Iodine. 

IPOR. Pers. Thyme : wild Marjoram. 

IPEl. Tam. Bassia latifolia, 

IPI, Can. Syn. of Bassia longifolia. 

IPOMCEA BATATAS. See Convolvulus 
batatas. 

IPOMCEA BILOBA. Forsk. Syn. of Ipo- 
moea-pes-caprac. Sweet. 

IPOMCEA BRASILIENSIS. Meyer. Syn. 
of Ipomoea- pes -caprae. 

IPOMCEA CCERULIA. KosN.Roxb. Syn. 
of Pharbitis nil. Choisy. 

IPOMCEA CAiy^OSA. R. Br. Syn. of 
Ipomoea-pes-caprae. Sweet. 

IPOMCEA ERIOSPERMA. Beauv. Syn. 
of Batatas paniculata. 

IPOMCEA GOSSIPIFOLIA. Willd. Syn. 
of Batatas paniculata. 

IPOMCEA GRAN DIFLORA. See Calo- 
nyction Roxburghii. 

IPOMOEA INSIGNIS. And. Syn, of Ba- 
tatas j^aniculata. 

IPOMCEA LATIFLORA.Rom. & ScHULT. 
Syn, of Calonyction grandidorum. Choisy* 


Syn. of Batatas paniculata. 

IPOMCEA PURGA. See Ipomoea jakpa. 

IPOMCEA QUAMOCLIT. See Quamo- 
clit pennatum. Cyprus vane. 

IPOMCEA dUINQUELOBA. Willd. 
Syn. of Batatas paniculata. 

IPOMCEA KENIFORMIS. See Vegeta- 
hies of Southern India. 

IPOMCEA REPTANS. See Vegetables 
of Southern India 

IPOMCEA SpiARIA. Sec Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

IPO TOXICARIA. Pers. Antiaris to- 
xicaria. 

IPPA CHETTU. Tel. or IPPE CHET- 
TU. Tkl. Bassia latifolia. — Roxh, also See 
[ Eloopei poo. 

IRAK. Pers. also MISWAK, Pers. Sal- 
vadora indica. 

IRAK, in Arabic, a territory which is di- 
vided into two portions, Irak-i-Arab, ancient 
Babylonia or Chaldea, and Irak-i-Ajam,Medea. 

IRAMBU. Mal. See Pali. 

IRAN. A country situated to the south 
east of the Caspian Sea, which Dr. Pritchard 
considers to be the original seat of the Irani- 
an (Indo-atlantic or Caucasian) race. In this 
wide expanse of territory, stretching, with 
various elevation, at least 25 ° from north to 
south, such extremes may be looked for as will 
bear out the remarkable description of the 
younger Cyrus : “ In the dominions of my fa- 
ther,’' said the Prince, “ people perish with 
cold at the one extremity, whilst they are suf- 
focated with heat at the other.” (Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book l,pp,67, 68.Ed Hutch. 1735.) 
Thus, the northern and central portions of 
the plateau of Iran and Arabia, as well as a 
great part of Asia Minor, enjoy a temperate 
climate; whilst an intense cold prevails in the 
northern parts of Afghanistan, in nearly the 
whole of Kurdistan, and on the elevated 
mountain ranges and high valleys on both 
sides of Ararat. Yet notwithstanding this 
difference of climate, throughout the whole, 
a great similarity prevails in the vegetable 
and animal worlds ; and in these respects the 
valley of the Nile, the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and those of Arabia southward of Mecca, 
together with the central and southern parts 
of Iran, have much in common. The surface 
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IRAN. 


of Iran extended 1,280 miles, from Sumeisat 
on the upper Euphrates, eastward to Taxila 
on the Indus, and nearly 900 miles in breadth 
from the shores of Gedrosia, in 25 ® N. lat , 
to the banks of the Oxus near Samarcand, in 
40 ® N. lat. The latter river and the Caspiarl 
Sea form the northern limit of this great divi- 
sion ; the Erythrean Sea is on the southern 
whilst the rivers Indus and Euphrates consti- 
tute the eastern and western extremities. In 
the space intervening between the great 
mountain chains, in most places the surface 
is largely impregnated with salt and saltpetre, 
which prevail to some extent on the plains of 
Ears and the coterminous provinces of Irak 
and Kirman. Between Abu-Shehr and Da- 
laki, crystalized sulphate of lime is found ; 
and, a little westward, (in Khdzistan), an 
abundant supply of sulphur ; while rock-salt, 
alum, antimony, and orpiment, as well as 
mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
different states, from petroleum to the choicest 
kind of naptha, and is applied to many use- 
ful purposes. The places most known are 
Baku and Mazanderan towards the north ; 
Kerbuk, Hit, Bandi-Kir, the Bactria mount- 
ains, and Dalaki, towards the south, and both 
Kirman and Afghanistan towards the east. 
Iron and native steel is met with in Mazande- 
ran, Khorassan, and Bactria, The former, as 
well as copper and lead ores, prevail in differ- 
ent parts of the eastern provinces, but more 
abundantly in the pashalics of Diyar-Bekr and 
Sivas, with the addidon of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The ordinary, as well as 
some of the more precious metals and valuable 
stones, are likewise found in the eastern pro- 
vinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; copper and 
other ores abound in Kurdistan, the Jillamerik, 
and other mountain districts. In the Dumbu 
Tagh mountains the granite abounds with 
interesting minerals, more particularly topaz, 
beryl, schorl, and disseminated gold. — The 
valleys of the Oxus, the Indus, and nearly the 
whole of that of the Euphrates, being at the 
extremities of Iran, that territory (in addition 
to the Tigris and Araxes, with their tribut- 
aries) has only the advantage of the Salyan, 
the Aji, Jeghetd, and Sefid Rud, towards the 
north ; the Zenderiid, Indian and Bendemir, 
in the centre ; the Helmand with its tributa- 
ry, and the Farra-rud, more eastward. Be- 
sides these, there are some inferior streams, 
which after a short course, are either lost by 
absorpti'^n, or become saline. Extensive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the same 
substance, are by no means uncommon. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
Caspian Sea, the picturesque Urumiyah, and 
Van, Zerrah or Durrah, in Seistan, Baktegan 
in Ears, and others ; the fresh water lakes are 
only met with in the tracts below Babylon, 


and again between the Elburz range on the 
shores of the Caspian. The surface of Iran 
may, in a general way, be described as con- 
sisting of a wide-spreading plateau, flanked by 
mountainous countries on the east and west, 
and bounded to the north and south by two 
mountain chains outside of which are two ex- 
tensive plains, on a much lower level. Of 
these, Turcomania, with the continuous plain 
westward of it, between the Caspian Sea and 
the Elburz mountains, form that which \s on 
the northern extremity ; Arabian Irak and 
Khuzistan, with the rest of the level tract out- 
side the Zagros, form the plain at the south- 
ern extremity. — Among the domestic animals 
the horse holds the principal place, and there 
are four distinct kinds in Inin. First, the 
original I'urkoman breed, a large, powerful 
enduring animal ; second, the yahoo, or com- 
mon carrying hack, which is stouter and 
rather larger than our galloway. Then the 
smaller Arabian breed (first introduced by 
Nadir Shah) ; and, lastly, a fourth, between 
this animal and the Turkoman horse, the bad- 
pai (wind-footed), which, being the most 
prized by the Persians, is almost always 
among the horses of a great man^s retinue. 
But there is an unusual proportion of mules, 
which, though small, are very much used for 
caravans. This surprising animal seldom goes 
so few as 30 miles in a day, though carrying 
a load of about 3 cwt., and passing over such 
kuttals or passes, as would appal even a Span- 
ish muleteer. In the gradual diffusion of 
mankind, the western provinces of Ir5n appear 
to have fallen to the share of theArameans and 
Elamites, while the mass of the Kosssei, Aria- 
ni, Mardi and other tribes, composing the 
earliest inhabitants, moved more eastward, 
leaving some of their numbers in the moun- 
tainous districts, to mix with or become sub- 
ject to the new comers. The Shemitic people 
and language having thus become dominant 
instead of the Cushite, the ethnography of 
the former rather than that of the latter, be- 
comes an important consideration. From this 
primitive language, or rather from one of its 
cognates (as the Hamyaritic may possibly 
prove to have been) two distinct branches 
were derived, the original Arabic, with the 
Musnad, Koreish, and other dialects of that 
tongue, being one of these, and the Aramaic 
the other. The lattef^had two grand subdivi-i 
sion^, from one of which, known as the West- 
ern Aramaic were derived the Amharic, Syriac, 
Hebrew, &c., and from the other or Eastern 
Aramaic, came the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic 
construction, the eastern seems to be more 
ancient than the western Aramaic, and it 
appears likewise to be the root of the Zend, 
Pchlcvi, Sanskrit, and other dialects in use 





IRIKI also NAKERA CHETTU. 


IRON WOOD. 


throughout a portion of the territory along 
which it had spread eastward. Whether the 
tirst of these languages was once in general 
use, or was merely the sacred language of 
Iran, the aiHnity of all of them is such as to 
imply a common origin. Pehlevi was the 
court language in the time of the 8assanian 
monarchs, and, according to some authorities 
as far back as that of Cyrus ; it contains many 
words which belong to the Chaldaic and Syriac 
tongues, and Sir William Jones was of opi- 
nion that one of these must have been its 
root : but it is now generally presumed that 
the root of the Pehlevi is the Aramaic itself. 
The cognates of the latter spread westward 
and eastward, and one of them , the Chaldee, 
can scarcely be distinguished from the parent 
root. Another, the Parsi, being a softer lan- 
guage than the Pehlevi, became general in 
Farsistan, and gave rise to the Deri, or mo- 
dern Persian. The Pehlevi, however, is still 
|)artially used in their sacred writings, 
in Shir wan, and also by some of the 
Gabrs of the eastern provinces, as well as 
by a numerous section of the natives of In- 
dia, but among the Parsees it is largely in- 
termixed with the Hindustani and other Na- 
tive dialects, which are less or more connected 
with the Sanskrit. The affinity of the latter 
to the Parsi is so great that a learned philo- 
logist has pronounced it to be one of its deri- 
vatives. The number of words which are iden- 
tical among the different dialects of Iran and 
Turan, and some portion of the territory more 
eastward, goes far to show, that at a period 
anterior to anything like connected history 
there must have been some common langu- 
age, and this was probably the Aramaic. Per- 
haps one third of the inhabitants of Iran are 
nomadic, and this section, by its habits, as 
well as mode of life, constitutes a race sepa- 
rate from the other or fixed portion, which 
consists of Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, 
Jews, and Parsees. — Euphrates and Tigris, 
Col, Chesney, p. 38. 

IRAWADI. The principal river of Pegu. 
It has its source in north latitude 28 ® and 
in 97 ® 30* east longitude and after a course 
of 900 miles, it discharges itself into the sea 
by nine different mouths. In March, the 
river begins to rise and gradually increases 
its volume till its waters are forty feet above 
their lowest level. ' They rapidly subside in 
October, when the rains cease and the north 
east monsoon begins. — Winter^ sBurma,p. 16. 

IRDENE WAREN. Geb. Earthenware. 

IREOS. It. Orris root. 

IRIDACEJE. See Ixia Chinensis. and 
Capensis. 

IRIDEJE. Tigridia conchiflora. 

IRIKI. Tel. also NAKERA CHETTU- 
Tel. Cordia myxan— 


IRIKU. Melbal. also IRIKU NAR. 
Tam. Syn. of Calotropis gigantea hbre. 

IRIMA-PASEL. Maleal. Syn. ofMo- 
mordica dioica. — Roxh, Willd. 

IRIPA. Maleal. Syn. of Cynometra^ra- 
miflora. — Linn, Lam, 

IRIS DE FLORENCE. Fb. Orris root. 

IRIS PSEUDACORUS. See Coffee. 

IRKUMBALITHA. Can. Bauhinia va- 
riegata. 

IRMBU. Singh. Syn. of Boa wood. 

IRMINAKULLE. Tam. Hart’s ear. 

IRMPANNA. Can. Syn. of Carj^ota urens. 

IRON. Eng. The Mars of the Alche- 


mysts. 

Fer. — Fr. Irumbu. — Tam. 

Hyam. — Sans. Ferrum— Lat. 

Risen — Ger. Inumu. — Tel. 

Doha — Hind. 

From a passage in Kalidas’g drama of the 
Hero and the Nymph, it is clear that the art 
of welding iron was known to the early 
Hindus. 


You tell me gentle nymph, your fair friend pines 
With amarous passion. But you do not see 
The ardour that consumes this heart for her. 
Alike our glowing flame. Then quickly aid 
Our union to cement, as close combines 
Iron with iron, when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows. — VoL p, 218, 


IRON, Carbonate of 
Carbonate of Iron. 
—Eng. 

Ferri carbonas. — 
Lat. 


Carbonate de fer. — 
Fr. 

Kohlensaurcs eisen 
oxyd. — Ger. 


IRON, Red oxide, 
Ferri sesquioxidum. 
— Lat. 

Ferri peroxidum. — 
Lat. 

Ferri oxydum rub- 
rum. — Lat, 
Sesquioxide of iron. 
—Eng. 

IRON, Sulphate of 
Ferri sulphas. — 
Lat. 

Ferrum vitrolatum. 
— Lat. 

Sal martis*— Lat. 
Sulfate de fer.— Fr. 


Peroxide of iron. — 
Eng. 

Crocus martis. — Lat 
Colcothar.— Eng.Lat 
Peroxide de fer. — 
Fr. 

Rothes eisen oxyd. 
—Ger. 


Schwefelsaures. Ei- 
sen oxydul.— Ger. 
Eisen vitriol. — Ger. 
Vitriolated iron.— 
Eng. 

Green vitriol.— Eng, 
Nila tuta. — Hind. 


IRON-BARK TREES, Eucalyptus resi^ 
nifera. See Eucalyptus. 

IRON RUST. See Dyes. 

IRON WOOD. This term is applied to 
the timber of several trees. The iron wood of 
Ceylon is from theMesua ferrea, and the same 
1 tern} is given to this wood in other parts of 
I India ^yhere met with. That of the Canara 
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forests is from two species of Memecylon, 
and on the Coromandel Coast this term is 
occasionally applied to the wood of the Ca- 
suarina equisitifolia. In Pegu the Inga , 
xylocarpa and Inga bijemina both afford a 
wood known by this name, in Australia it 
is a species of Eucalyptus, in Norfolk Island, 
from the Notelaea longifolia and in China 
from the Metrosideros vera. 

IKUL MARUM, Tam. Mesuaferrea. 

IRUGUDU CHETTU. Tel. Dalbergia 
latifolia. — Roxh, 

IRULAR, a sequested race dwelling in the 
shady forests on the skirts of the Neilgherry 
hills. It is said to be derived from the Ta- 
mil ®(T 5 ^ “ Darkness’’ and they have been 
styled by the English Children of the mist. 
They subsist on the sale of the produce of 
the forests, such as wood, honey, and bees 
wax, or of the fruits of their gardens, by those 
who take a little pains to cultivate : they 
are enabled to buy grain for their immediate 
sustenance and for seed. Captain Harhness 
{Neilgherry Hills, p. 83,) was informed that 
the option of remaining in union or of sepa- 
rating, rest principally with the female. Such 
as can afford to expend the sum of four or 
five rupees on festivities, will celebrate their 
union, by giving a feast to all their friends 
and neighbours, and inviting the Curambars 
to attend with their pipe and tabor, spend 
the night in dance and merriment. This 
however, is a rare occurrence. Capt. Hark- 
ness Neilgerry Hills p, 92. See Dra vidian, 
also Kurumbar. 

IRUMBELl. Tam. Syn. of Maba buxi- 
folia. — Fers. 

IRUN. Hind, Volkameria fragrans. 

IRUNDI. Dukh? Syn. of Jairopha cur- 
cas. — Linn, Ricinus communis. — Linn. 

IRWIN, Eyles Esq., an officer of the 
East India Company, author of a Series of 
adventures in the course of a voyage up the 
Red Sea, on tlie coast of Arabia and Egypt, 
in the year 1777. 

IS. See Hit. 

ISAKA DASARI KURA, Tel. Gisekia 
pharnaceoides. — Linn, 

ISAKARASI MANU. Tel. Sapindus tu- 
biginosus. — Roxb. 

ISAPABORA GADDI. Tel. also CHIP- 
PA BORA GADDI. Tel. Paiiicum corym- 
bosum — Roxb. 

ISAPA GALA VITTULU. Tel. Planta* I 
go ispaghula. — Roxb. ' 

ISARMEL. Hind. Aristolochia indica. ! 

ISATIS INDIGOTICA. See Dyes. 

ISATIS TINCTORIA. See Dyes, 

ISBAND, Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 
Jute. 

ISCARASI KARRA. Tel. See Iscarasi 
wood. Sapindus rubiginosus? 


ISPAHAN. 

ISCHI. MALEA.L. Syn. of Zingiber offi- 
cinalis. Hoscoe. 

ISENKRAMVARER. Dan. Hardware. 

ISPALTO. It. Bitumen. 

ISFANAJ. Pebs Spinage. 

ISFANJ. Akab. Hind. Pebs. Sponge. 

ISHTA DEVATA. The chosen or elect- 
ed deity : the deity w'hom a Hindu elects to 
worship. 

ISIAPANGAM ; also VUTTUNGHY. 
Tam Cmsalpinia sappan. Sappan wood. 

ISKAHDO. The name Iskardo is a Ma- 
hommedan corruption of a Tibetan name 
Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very commonly 
pronounced, the mountains which surround 
the Iskardo plain rise at once with great ab- 
ruptness, and are very steep and bare. 'I he 
houses of Iskardo are very much scattered 
over a large extent of surface, so that there 
is no appearance of a town. — Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, p* 
219. See Kabul. Skardo. 

ISINGLASS. Gelatine. 

ISJIRIA SAMUSTRANADI. Tam. Syn. 
of Barringtonia acutangula. 

ISKIL. ABAB. Squill. 

ISKULIKUNDHIUN. See Ferns. 

ISLAND OF DIODORUS. Aden. 

ISMUD also KOHUL. Arab. Antimony. 

ISONANDRA ACUMINATA. The Pau- 
chonta tree. The gum is hard and brittle 
at the ordinary temperature, but becomes 
sticky and viscid on the increase of heat such 
as that from friction in a mortar, and when 
this condition is reached it does not, until 
after the lapse of several days, resume its ori- 
ginal consistence. Boiled with water ii be- 
comes of a reddish brown colour rendering 
the water turbid and slightly saponaceous. 
With some chemical re-agents the behaviour 
of the gum was exactly like that of the gut- 
ta percha, while with others only a slight 
similarity was observed. After solution in 
naphtha or turpentine, the gutta 'percha 
resumes its original condition, but^the Pau- 
chonta continues viscid and sticky but if 
much cooled becomes brittle and friable as 
at first. It is not found inapplicable to all 
the purposes for which gutta percha is used, 
but 20 to 30 per cent of it may be mixed 
with gutta percha, without destroying the 
qualities of the gutta. — l^ar Book of Facts, 

ISONANDRA GUTTA. See GuttaPercha. 
Isonandra. > 

ISOP. Geb, Hyssopus officinalis. 

ISORA CORYLIFOLIA. See Googull 
fibre. 

ISORA MURRI. Maleal. Syn. of Isora 
corylifoUa. — Schott and End, 

ISPAGHOL. Pebs. Seed of Plantago is- 
paghula. Spogel Seed. 

ISPAHAN, the former capital of Persia 
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ISWAUA CHETTU. 


ITI- ALU. 


occupies the central part of an oval p4in, 
which is enclosed by a range of mountains, 
presenting a singularly serrated outline, the 
lowest part is on the N. E. and the high- 
est on the 8. W. side of the city. From 
an elevated pass leading through the rug- 
ged and rocky belt on the latter side, there 
is obtained a fine view of this mountain basin, 
whose circumference is about 30 miles. A 
distance of about 12 miles separates the 
mountains on the western side from those of 
the eastern : the shorter diameter being about 
8 miles. It is well watered by the tortuous 
Zend-rud, which flows through it rather south- 
ward of its centre. Its foreign imports, em- 
brace objects of commerce from India or 
Europe, but the cotton and silk stuffs, the 
velvets, glass, pottery, &c., of the country 
are obtainable in its bazars. At a period not 
very remote, Ispahan contained upwards of 
600.000 souls ; but its population latterly 
decreased to 150,000. The north and north- 
eastern parts of the city are less deserted 
than those to the south and west. — Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, Col. Chesney,p. 215. 

ISP AND. Peks. The seed of the Lawsonia 
inermis. In Persia burned at marriages. 

ISPAT. Hind. Steel. 

ISPOGHUL VEREI. Tam. Spogel Seed. 
Plantago ispaghula. 

ISRABEL. Hind. Syn. of Aristolochia in- 

dica. i 

ISRENG. Arab. Red Lead. 

ISRIVAYL. Duk. Aristolochia indica. 

ISRINJ. Pebs. ? Cinnabar. 

ISSUM. Rus. Raisins. 

ISTALIF, a town near Kabul celebrated 
for its gardens. The inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country are Tajiks, and are turbu- 
lent and vindictive, 

ISTAKHAN, Pebs. Bones. 

ISTAKHR. A hill north-west of Persepo- 
lis, having a fort which seems to have served 
as a state prison. This isolated hill is the 
key of the pass which opens into the plain of 
PersepoUs, from the hilly country of Ardekan. 
Istakhr or PersepoUs was always a favoured 
spot with the ancients. It was the cradle of 
the Achemid race, and it was in its vicinity 
that Yezdijird on his return from Khorasan 
placed himself for the last time at the head of 
his subjects, and was defeated by Abdullah, 
the son of Omar in A. D. 650. 

ISTARAKU PALA. Tel. Holarrhena an- 
tidysenterica. — Wall. 

I8T1BEDSH. ’Turk. White lead. 

ISTIOPHORUS GLADIUS, the flying 
sword fish of the Cape, has a large dorsal 
lin. — Hart, 

ISWARA. In Hindu astronomy, the 11th 
3 T'rir of the cycle of Jupiter. 

ISWARA CHEITU, Tel. also NALLA 


ISWARA. Tel. Aristolochia indica. — Linn, 

ISWAUA, in Sanskrit, signifies “ Lord’^ 
and in that sense, is applied by the Brah- 
mans, to three forms, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahadeva, which the Hindus adore, or rather 
to each of the forms in which they teach the 
people to adore Brahm or the Great one. 
The Puranics say that Brahma, Vishnu and, 
Mahadeva were brothers, and the Egyptian 
Triad, or Osiris, Horus and Typhon were 
brought forth from the same parent, though 
Horus was believed to have sprung from the 
mysterious embraces of Osiris and Iris before 
their birth : as the Vaishnavas also imagine 
that Hara, or Mahadeva, sprang mystically 
from his brother Heri or Vishnu. The Osiris 
of the Egyptians is the analogue of Vishnu, 
both being black, and according to the Pura- 
nas, Vishnu on many occasions took Egypt 
under special protection. Krishna was Vish- 
nu himself acccording to the most orthodox 
opinions of one sect. The title Sri Bhagha- 
vat, importing prosperity and dominion, is 
applied to Krishna, and the black Osiris had 
also the titles of Sirius, Seirius and Bacchus. 
It is related that Osiris and Bacchus imported 
from India the worship of two divine Bulls, 
and in this character he was Mahadeva, 
whose followers were pretty numerous in 
Egypt. The Brahmans give to Brahma, the 
colour red ; and by the Egyptians, the same 
colour is given to Typhon or Mahadeva, and 
both are named Iswara. “ Iswara attempted 
to kill his brother Brahma, who, being im- 
mortal, was only maimed ; but Iswara find- 
ing him afterwards in a mortal shape, in the 
chHracter of Daksha, killed him as he was 
performing a sacrifice.^^ Mr. Wilford dis- 
covers in this the story of the death of Abel ; 
and offers very learned and ingenious reasons 
for the belief. — Major Moore. 

ISWET. Rus. Quicklime. 

ITA CHETTU. Tel. Phoenix sylvestris. 
— Roxh. 

ITALIAN MILLET. Eng. Syn. of Pa- 
nicum italicum. — Linn. 

ITA MUNGE TIGE. Tel, Dolichos fal- 
catus. — Klein. 

ITARI. Tel. Syn. of Brass. 

ITCHUTUNDA. Sans. Saccharum ofii- 
cinarum. 

PTCHUM FANE. Tam. Syn. of Phoe- 
nix sylvestris.— 

IT-CHURA. Sans. Syn. Root of Barle- 
ria longifolia. 

ITHI, Tam. Syn. of Phamix farinifera. 
-^Roxh. 

ITT. Tam. Maleal. Syn. of Dalbergia 
latifolia. — Roxb. 

ITI- ALU. Maleal. Syn. of Ficus nitida. 
— Thtmb. 
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JACOB. 


ITI PALA. Tel. Glochidion nitidum. 
Voigt, the Bradleia nitida of Roxh. 

ITTI-ALU. Maleal. Syn. of Ficus ben- 
jamina. — Linn. 

ITU MANGI TIGA. Tel. Syn. of Doli- 
cho8 falcatus. 


IVORY 
Marfil. Ar. 

Fils-ben. Dan. 
Ivorie. Fr. 

Filephas. Gr. 

Hat’hi dant. Hind. 
Dandan-i-Fel. Pers. 


Marfim. Port. 
Danta. Sans. 
Filbein. Scand, Sw. 
Marfil. Span. 
Dandam. Tam. 
Dant am. Tel. 


Lately about one million pounds have been 
annually imported into Britain, which, taking 
the weight of a tusk at 60 pounds would re- 
quire the slaughter of 8,363 male elephants. 

IVORY CARVINGS. See Carving, 

IVORY NUTS. See Corosos. 

IVURU MAMIDI. Tel. also AMBALA 
CHETTU. Tel. Spondias mangifera. Peus. 
also according to Roxu. Xanthochymus 
pictorius. 

IVY. Hedern helix. See Climbers. 

IVYLEAVED SNAP-DRAGON. Linaria 
cymbalaria. 

I WAN. An. A saloon. 

IWARA MEMADl. Tel. Syn. of Xan- 
thochymns pictorius. — lioxh. , 


IWARAN-KUSHA. Beng. Andropogon 
iwaranchusa. 

IXIA CHINENSIS Linn. Syn. of Para- 
danthus Chinensis.— AV. 

IXORA ALBA. Hebb. Sm. Rheepe. 
Syn. of Stylocoryne Webera. — A. Hide. 

IXORA COCCINEA. Scarlet Ixora See 
Ixora. 

IXORA GRANDIFLORA. R. Brown. 
Syn. of Ixora coccinea. — Linn. 

IXORA PANICULATA. Lam. Syn. of 
Pavetta indica. — Linn. 

IXORA PAVETTA, Roxb. Syn. of Pa- 
vetta indica. — Linn. 

IXOS CHALCOCEPHALUS. See Micro- 
pus chalcocephalus. 

IXOS LEUCOGENYS, the Bulbul of 
of Kashmir, is about in long. Bill, head 
and legs black ; plumage generally olive 
greenish brown with a white spot behind the 
j eye and white tips to tail feathers. Crest 
black and curved forwards. It is quarrel- 
some and noisy. Its note resembles that of 
the English black bird but less full and 
musical. — Vigne. 

lYU OB YU. Malay. Javanese. Shark’s 
fins. 

IZESHINEqb YASSEN, a religious book 
of the Parsees, 
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JABA. Sans. Hibiscus Rosa-Chinensis. 

JABLOKI SEMLENUE. Rtjs. also PA- 
TATA. Uus. Potatoes. 

JACHANT. Rus. Sapphire. 

JACHTA. Pob. Russia leather. 

JACKAL. See Canis. 

JACKDAW. See Corvidae. 

JACK WOOD TREE. Kng. Syn. of Ar- 
tocarpus integrifolia. See Viram pila : F umi- 
ture. 

JACQUEMONT VICTOR, born 1801, 
died at Bombay 7th December 1832. Was a 
travelling Naturalist to the Royal Museum 
of Natural History at Paris, during the years 
1828-9, 1830-1 and 32. He travelled in 
India, Tibet, Lahore, and Cashmere. 

JACOB, Major General John. Wrote on 
irregular cavalry in a Pamphlet, Bombay, 
1846, and on several subjects connected with 
the organi 74 ation of armies. He fell a victim 
to fever in 1860, in Sind. Though he was 
comparatively young, and had never directed 
regular operations on an extensive scale, he 
had taken notable part in eventful campaigns, 
and had fought in great battles with memo- 
rable valour. His chief reputation, however, 
was earned in a more extraordinary capacity. 
He was endowed in an uncommon degree 
with those personal gifts which enable one 
man to exercise an ascendancy over thousands. 


and which, in all situations and all ages of 
the world, have constituted the material of 
heroes. With the single exception of Sir 
James Outram, he represented perhaps more 
vividly than any living soldier, that natural 
and inherent superiority of power, which when 
expressed in the race instead of the indivi- 
dual, gives Englishmen the dominion over 
India. His first appointment was to the Bom- 
bay Artillery, which he entered in 1827, and 
with this corps, composed not of natives, but 
of Europeans, he passed his first seven years 
of service. At the expiration of this period 
he was entrusted with a small detached com- 
mand, comprising a company of native artil- 
lery and a field battery ; after which essay of 
his powers he proceeded, in the usual way of 
Indian promotion, to assume civil instead of 
military duties, and served for a short time 
in the provincial administration of Guzerat. 
From these employments, however, he was 
soon summoned by the outbreak of war, and 
he participated, as an artillery officer, in the 
perils and glories of the Afghan campaigns. 
He did not, however, accompany the expedi- 
tion all the way to Cabul, for before the disas- 
trous retreat from that city had been consum- 
mated he received his appointment in the pe- 
culiar sphere of duty with which his name has 
been inseparably connected from that hour to 
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the present. In the year 1839, just at the 
time when all North-Western India was in a 
ferment,, it was determined to raise some 
squadrons of irregular horse for service in 
those parts, and the idea had been so far dej- 
veloped that some 500 swarthy cavaliers 
stood enrolled in 1841 as the Sinde Horse. 

At this period, however, it was resolved that 
the regiment should be augmented, and Col. 
Outram, with a sympathetic perception of 
Jacob’s abilities, selected the young artillery 
lieutenant for the chief command. The cam- 
paigns and conquest of Scinde which present- 
ly ensued oftered, of course, the most admi- 
rable opportunities for further distinction ; on 
the field of Meeani, Jacob's Horse and Jacob 
himself established a name which was never 
afterwards sullied or obscured. After Sinde 
had been annexed to the British territories it 
became necessary to protect it as a frontier 
province with efficient and organised garri- 
sons, and in these duties a prominent part 
was assigned to the Sinde Horse, which were 
left almost entirely to themselves, and the 
regiment was constituted and commanded as 
its colonel thought proper, without much in- 
terference from other authorities. From a few 
troops the force was gradually expanded till 
it included two strong regiments, and muster- 
ed 1,600 of the best horsemen in India. To 
these soldiers was intrusted, for leagues to- 
gether, the patrol of the frontier, and, though 
they were thus divided into inconsiderable 
detachments, sometimes of less than 50 men 
each, their vigilance, fidelity, and intelligence 
were such as to ensure the perfect protection 
of the province. All this while there was but 
one command of the whole. Whether as 
major or colonel, or brigadier, Jacob was still 
the sole head of this formidable body, nor 
had he more than four officers under him for 
the discharge of the entire duty He was the 
commandant of both regiments together, and 
was assisted simply by two lieutenants in each. 
Five Europeans thus controlled nearly 2000 
of the fiercest swordsmen of the East, and 
with such absolute effect, that it was said not 
a trooper in the corps knew any will but that 
of his colonel. Their discipline was perfec- 
tion itself ; their devotion unquestioned ; their 
loyalty never impeached. This, in fact, was 
the ground on which Jacob took his stand. 
By his precepts no less than his example he, 
laboured to enforce upon our Indian adminis- 
tration the doctrines which he professed. His 
theory was, that Europeans were naturally 
superior to Asiatics, and that Asiatics, so far 
from resenting such ascendency, desired no- 
thing better than to profit by it. All they 
wanted was to obey, provided onl} that their 
obedience was challenged by one clearly 
competent to demand it. Avail yourselves. 
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said he, of the advantage which nature gives 
you. Send good Europeans to India, and 
sift them well when they get there. Place 
no man in command unless he is qualified 
to impress and govern by proofs of personal 
excellence, and, when you have got such a 
man, leave those whom he is to govern with 
no idea of any authority but his. Instead of 
teaching natives to look up to some central 
and remote jurisdiction, give them their plain 
and visible lord in their commanding officer, 
and in him only. Instead of diluting the 
magical influence of race by multiplying Eu- 
ropean officers, and thus exhibiting inferior 
specimens of the domninant cla8s,concentrate 
power and effect by making these rulers 
rare and absolute. Facilitate their work by 
giving them every species of personal autho- 
rity under definite instructions ; teach the 
native soldier to look up to a man, ever pre- 
sent with him, in whom he recognise a natu- 
ral expression of that government which 
otherwise he can only dimly understand, and 
then you may save nine -tenths of your 
officers and rely implicitly upon the devotion 
of your troops. These opinions. Colonel 
Jacob promulgated not only after the re- 
cent mutinies, in which he discerned a con- 
firmation of his views, but long before those 
fearful convulsions were ever anticipated. It 
is obvious to remark that, though the Sinde 
Horse did certainly not mutiny, they were 
not exposed to the severity of temptation 
which proved so fatal to others, and that evefn 
if their discipline could have carried them 
through this ordeal the marvellous abilities 
of their commander were of a character too 
unique to be expected in every branch of a 
system. Perhaps it is true that 50 Jacobs, 
with 200 subalterns, could have organised 
and controlled in admirable fashion a native 
army of 100,000 men — but are 50 Jacobs al- 
ways to be found ? These redoubtable sol- 
diers, who, in a province where they were 
almost masters, did preserve their allegiance 
unbroken through a whole year of treason, 
were of the very same stamp and stuff as 
rotten sepoy battalions. They were not rai- 
sed on the frontier from Pathans or Beloo- 
chees, but were pure Hindustanees, with a 
few recruits of similar character from the 
Deccan. Jacob’s raw material was exactly 
that of the Bengal and Bombay armies, and 
approximated, indeed, more nearly to the 
former model than the latter. When we 
reflect that from this material — since thought 
so essentially worthless — Colonel Jacob did 
actually construct and maintain a body of 
the finest, and, as far as we can tell, the 
most faithful horsemen in the world, we 
shall obtain some idea of his extraordinary 
powers, and be able to appreciate the loss 
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sustained in one of the best representa* 
tives of England’s ascendancy in the East.— - 
ffoms News^ Jany, 10, 1869. 

JACOB, Major LbGRAND, (1851) Resi- 
sident at Bhoqj . Author of an Account of 
Gumli or Bhumli : Report on the iron in 
Kattywar; its comparative value with Bri* 
tiah metal ; mines, and means of smelting 
ore, Loud. As. Trans, vols. v, 73; viii. 98. — 
Brief historical, geological, and statistical 
memoir on Okhmandul in Bom. Geo. Trans, 
vol. vi. 157. — Report on the district of Bal- 
riowar, Ibid, vol vii. 700.— Inscriptions from 
Politiana, in Bom As Trans, vol. i. 56. — On 
the Asoka inscriptions, Girnar, Ibid, 257. — 
jDr. Buist Ca alogue, 

JADABILLAY. Tam. a woman’s head or- 
nament in the Tamil country. See Jewellery. 

JADE, OR AXE-STONE See Nephrite. 

JADl CHETTU. Tel. CHAI BIN. Bitum. 
Semecarpus anacardium. 

JADIK.^I. Tam. Myristica moschata 

JADIPUTRI. Tam. Mace. JADIPUTRI 
TAILaM. Tam. Nutmeg butter. Nutmeg oil. 

JAEPHAL. Hind. Myristica moschata. 

JAf', a very large predatory tribe residing 
near Kanaki on the Dialla, dependent on 
Turkey, and numbering about 25,000 fami- 
lies. They inhabit in winter the plains of 
Sulimaniah and Zohab, and in summer mi- 
grate to the mountain of Ardelan. They 
are the most warlike and unruly of all the 
Kurdish tribes. jPVrier Caravan Journeys p. 68. 

JAFFERABAD, on the Guzerat coast, in 
lat, 20 ® 52 N., has the best river on the 

^TaFFERI GUNDI. Duk. Gomphrena 
globosa. 

JAFFERI oath. This oath is consi- 
dered by Mahomedans as more solemn than 
that used in our Indian Courts. Its words 
Aksamto BTlla hil Jabbar, il Kahar, il Mu- 
takabbir, il Muntakim, mean, I swear in the 
name of the Omnipotent, Indignant, High 
and Avenging God. 

JAFRA. Tel. Syn. of Bixa orellana. 

JAGANNATH. Sans. Lord, hence Ja- 
gannatha, vernacularly Jagannath or Jugger 
itath. Lord of the world, a name now espe 
cially applied to Vishnu in the form in which 
he is worshipped at the temple of Jaganath at 
Puri in Orissa. All the land within 20 miles 
round this pagoda is considered holy, but 
the most sacred spot is an area of about nix 
hundred And fifty feet square, which c'mtains 
fifty temples. The most conspicuous of these 
is a lofty tower. about one hundred and eighty- 
four feet in height and about twenty- eight 
feet square inside, called the Bur Dewa- 
li, in which the idol, and his brother dnd 
sister, Subhadra, are lodged. Adjoining are 
two pyramidical buildings. In one, about 
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forty square, the idol is worshipped, ‘and in 
the other, the food prepared for the pilgrima 
is distributed. These buildings were erect-* 
ed in A. D. 1198 The walls are covered 
with statues, many of which are in highly 
indecent postures. The giund entrance is 
on the eastern side, and close to the outer 
wall stands an elegant atone column, thirty- 
five feet in height, the shaft of which is form- 
ed of a single block of basalt, presenting six- 
teen sides. The pedestal is richly ornamented. 
The column is surrounded by a finely sculp- 
tured statue of Hanuman, the monkey chief 
of the Ramayana. The establishment of 
priests and others belonging to temple has 
been stated to consist of three-thousand nine- 
hundred families, for whom the daily provi- 
sion is enormous. The holy food is present- 
ed to the idol three times a day. His meal 
lasts about an hour, during which time the 
dancing girls, the Deva-dasi, belonging to 
the temple, exhibit their professional skill in 
an a<ijoining building. Twelve festivals are 
celebrated during the year, the principle of 
which, the Rat’h Jattra has been described. 
The temples of Jaganatha are said be numer- 
ous in Bengal, of h pyramidical form. During 
the intervals of worship they are shut up. 
The image of this god at Jaggernath iiiOrissa, 
is a rude block of wood, and has a fright- 
ful visage with a distended mouth. His arms 
which, us he was formed without any, have 
been given to him by the priests, aro of gold. 
He is gorgeously dressed, as arc also the 
other two idols which accompany him. In a 
compartment in the temple of Kama, he is 
represented in company with Bala Hama and 
Subhadra without arms or legs. — Cole, Myth, 
Hind. p. 52,The temple is built on a low san- 
dy plain about mile from the shore. The 
car is painted with obscene figures. 

JAGA UNDU.— V See Jewellery. 

JAGERIA ABYSSINICA. Sjpreng, Syn. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. 

JAGERIA GALEN DULACEA. Spreno, 
Syn of Wedelia calendulacea. Less. 

JAGGARY, Eng. Unclarified sugar. 
Treacle. See Goor. Cocoanut palm. Borassus 
flabelliformis. Caryota urens. 

JAGGON. Malay. Zea mays, 

JAGONG-KADOK, Malay. Name of a 
vegetable in use at Kadok. 

JAGUNG* Malay. Jav. Maize. Zea-mayz. 

JaH. Pahs. The second title amongst 
Mahomedans in India, as Asof Jah, Azim Jah. 

JaHETUB. Bali, Ginger. 

JAHNAWI. The sacred thread of the 
Hindus which the Brahmins, in their secret 
ceremonies call Yadnupavita: Sec Zonar, 
also Birth, also Zandiam. 

JAHU. BENG.'Syn. of Tamarix gallica. 

— Lmn. 
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JAINS. This bfL8 beeii described by 
Profes^ipr Wilson, Major Moor and Mr. Col©’* 
man, Professor WUson tolls us that they are 
numerous inl^soro and in the Canarese tract 
of the Ceded Districts, and that small bodies 
are found in various parts of India* Their 
leading religious tenets consists in a denial of 
the divine origin and infallibility of 
Vedas ; secondly in the reverance of certain 
holy mortals who acquired by practices of self 
denial and mortidcaUon» a station superior to 
that of the gods ; and thirdly extreme and 
even ludicrous tenderness for animal life* The 
disregard of the Vedas and veneration and 
worship of mortals are common to the 
Jmns and Buddhists, and the former involves 
a neglect of the rites which they prescribe, 
but as far as the doctrines which they teach 
are conformable to Jain tenets, the Vedas are 
admitted and quoted as an authority. The 
Buddhists, although they admit that an end* 
less number of earthly Buddhists, have ex- 
isted, confine their reverence to seven* But 
the Jainas extend their number to of 
their past age, 24 of their present, and 24 of 
the age to come. The statues pf these, either 
all or in part, are collected in their temples, 
sometimes of colossal dimensions, and usually 
of black or white marble. The objects held 
in highest esteem in Hindustan are Parswa- 
nath and Mahavira the twenty third and 
twenty fourth Jinas of the present era* The 
generic names of a Jaina saint, express the 
ideas entertained of his character, by his vo^ 
tarics. He is, 

Jugat prabhuy Lord of the world. 

Kshina K^rmmay Free from bodily or cere- 
monial acts. 

SarvajnQy Omniscient* 

uidhiswaray Supreme Lord. 

Devadi Deva, God of gods. 

Tirtka-kara ox Tirthan Kara, one who has 
crossed over Tiryati anena, that is, the world 
compared to the ocean. 

Xevali, The possessor of spiritusl nature, 
free from its investing sources of error. 

Arh^t, Entitled to the homage of gods 
and men* 

/mo, The victor over all human passions 
and infirmities. 

The last of the Jinas, was Mahavira, who 
was born of Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, of the 
family of Ikshwaku and prince of Pavana, in 
Baratakshetra, and he married Yasodha dau- 
ghter of the prince of Samaravira. He after- 
wards became a Digambara or naked ascetic 
and led in silence an erratic life for 12 years, 
and during his wanderings in this st^e he 
was re^atedly maltreated. He then oom- 
menced to lecture at Apapapuri in ; Bahar. 
His first desciples were brahmani^; of Hsgada 
and Indrabhuti or Gotama of the Brahman 
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tribe of Gotama Rishi who is not identica 
with tho Gautama of the Brahmans, Maha- 
vira died at the age of 72, 38 of which bad 
been spent in religious duties. 

According to the Jains the vital prin- 
ciple is a real existence, animating in dis- 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condem- 
ned to suffer the consequences of its ac- 
tions by migration. The reality of elementary 
matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, 
demons, heaven and hell. All existence is 
divisible into two heads. Life (Jiva) or the 
living and sentient principle ; and Inertia or 
Ajiva, the various modifications of inanimate 
matter. Though the forms and conditions of 
these many change, as they are created they 
are imperishable* With them, Dherma is 
virtue, and Adherma, vice. The Jain faith is 
supposed to be amongst the most recent of 
all the religious systems in India. Hema 
Chandra, one of their greatest writers, fiourish- 
ed in the end of the 12th century, and the 
compiler of the Jain Puranas of the Dekhan, 
is said to have written at the end of the 9th 
century. The Kalpa Sutra was not composed 
earlier than the 12th or 13th century. It never 
extended itself into Bengal or Hindustan 
for two princes of Benares professed Budd- 
hism up to the eleventh century. In western 
Marwarandall the territory subject to the 
the Chalukya princes of Guzerat, the Jain 
faith became that of the ruling dynasty, 
about 1174, and Jain relics and followers are 
still abundant in Marwar, Guzerat and the up- 
per part of the Malabar Coa&t. The Jain faith 
was introduced on the Coromandel Coast, in 
the 8th or 9th century, in the reign of Amogh- 
versha, king of 'l onda Mundalam. This, the 
8th or 9th century, seems to have been the 
earliest period of the existence of this religi- 
on, there, which was no doubt but an offshoot 
of the Buddhist faith. The Jains are at present 
divided into the Digambara or Skyclad t. e, 
naked, and Swetambara, t. e. the white robed, 
the former of which is the widest diffused, 
and seems to have the greatest claim to anti- 
quity. All the Jains in the Dekkan and in 
western India appear tu be Digambara Jains. 
Indeed the term Jain seems a new appella-, 
tion, for in the early philosophical writings 
of tl\6 Hindus, they are styled Digambaras 
or Nagnas, but in the present day, the Dig- 
ambaras do not go naked except at meal 
time, but wear coloured garments. The 
Digambaras assert that the women do never 
attain Nirvan, but the Swetambara admit the 
fair sex to final annihilation. There are 
clerical as well as lay Jains, or Yatis and 
Sravakas, the former of whom lead a reli- 
gious life and subsist on the alms which the 
latter supply. The Yatis are sometimes col- 
lected in Maths, called by them Pasalas and 
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even when kbroad in tlie world, they ac* 
knowledge a sort of obedience to the head of 
the Pasala, of which they were once meihbers. 
The Yatis never officiate as priests in the tem- 
ples, the ceretnonies being conducted by a 
member of the ofthodoz priesthood, a brah- 
man duly trained for the purpose. They 
carry a brush to sweep the ground before 
they tread upon it, never eat nor drink in the 
dark, lest they should inadvertently swallow 
an insect, and sometimes wear a thin cloth 
over their mouths lest their breath should 
demolish some of the atomicephemera, that 
frolic m the sun- beams. They wear their 
hair cut- short or plucked out from the roots. 
They profess continence and poverty, and 
pretend to observe frequent fasts and exercise 
profound abstraction. Some of them are 
engaged in traffic, and others are proprietors 
of Maths and temples, and derive a comfort- 
able support from the offerings presented by 
the secular votaries of Jina. I'he Jains of 
the south of India, are divided into castes, 
but in northern Hindustan, they are of one 
caste, refuse to mix with other Hindus and 
recognise eighty-fouf orders amongst them- 
selves, between whom no intermarriages take 
place and many of whom do not intermarry 
This classification is ctllcd the Uachcha or 
Oot, the family or race, which has been sub- 
stituted for the Verna, t>*e Jati or caste. The 
secular^ Jains follow the usual professions 
of Hindus. The Jains are to be found in 
every province in Hindustan, collected chief- 
ly in towns, where as merchants and bankers, 
they usually form a very opulent portion of 
the community. They are numerous in 
Murahedabad, Benares and the Doab, l ut 
they are m'ost numerous in Mewar and 
Marwar ; numerous in Guaerat, and in the 
upper part of the Malabar Coasts and scatter- 
ed throughout the Peninsula. I'hey form a 
very large division of the population of India, 
and from the Wealth and influence a most im- 
portant one^-^Profe^smr H, H. Wilsm. 

According to Mqjor M wr, the JumafS, or 
Svaitakas, or Swarkas, have been considered 
a division of the sect of Buddha ; but the 
principal tenet of their faith is in direct oppo- 
sition to the belief of that sect. The latter 
deny the existence of a supreme being the 
former admit of one, but deny his power, and 
interference in the regulation of the universe. 
Like the Buddhas, they believe that there is 
4 a plurality of heavens and hells ; that our re- 
wards and punishments in them depend upon 
our merit or demerit : and that the future 
births of men are regulated their good- 
ness in every state of animal life. Like the 
Brahmans, the Jainas acknowledge a supreme 
Being, but pay their devotion to divine ob- 
jects of their own creation, with ibis differ- 


ence, that the Brahmans represent their dei- 
ties to be of heavenly descent, whereas, the 
Jaina objects of worship, like, but at the 
same time distinct from, those of the Bnd- 
dhas, are mortal, of alleged transcendent 
virtue, raised to beatitude by their piety, 
benevolence, and goodness. Equally with 
nhe Buddhas, they deny the divine authority 
of the Vedas^ yet they admit the images of 
the gods of the Vedaxilic religion into their 
temples, and^ it is said, to a certain extent 
worship them, but consider them to be infe- 
rior to their own Tir’ thank aras They, there- 
fore, appear to blend, in practice, portions of 
the two faiths, advocating doc nines, scarcely 
less irrational than those of atheists, and no 
less wild than the heterogenous polytheism 
of the Brahmans. The Jainas derive their 
name from the word Jinn (ji, to conquer), be- 
cause a Jaina must Overcome the eight great 
crimes, viz., eating at night, or eating of the 
fruit of trees that give milk ; slaying an ani- 
mal ; tasting honey or flesh ; taking the 
wealth of others, or taking by force a marri- 
ed woman ; eating flour, butter, or cheese ; 
and worshipping tiye gods of other religions. 
Though this last injunction strongly milita- 
tes against what has just before been stated. 
The Jainas extend the doctrine of benevo- 
lence toward sentient animals to a greater 
degree than the Buddhas with whom they 
agree in their belief of transmigration, A 
Jaina Yati or priest carries with him a broom 
made of cotton .threads to sweep the ground 
before him as he passes along, or as he sits 
down, lest he should tread or sit upon and 
injure any thing that has life. A strong in- 
stance of their strict adherence to this article 
of their religion is related in Major Seeley’s 
work, the Wonders of Ellora. “An ascetic at 
Benares was like the rest of the sect, ex- 
tremely apprehensive of causing the death 
an animal. A European gave him a mi- 
croscope to look at the water he drank. 
On seeing the animalculi he threw down 
and broke the instrument, and vbw^ he 
would not drink water again. He kept hiS 
promise, amd died.” YhejntiB or yatis are 
usually taken from the tribe of the Banyas 
and are devoted, in early life, to the purposes 
of religion. They pass their noviciate with 
a guru or teacher, and at a proper period are 
admitted as yatis. On this occasion a novice 
is stripped of his apparel, and, with certain 
ceremonies, invested with the dress of hia 
order. A blanket, a plate, and a cloth for 
his provisions, a water-pot and his brooih are 
then given to him. At another place Mr. 
Coleman says that the Jainas have been con- 
sidered a subdivision of the sect of Buddha ; 
but they differ from it, in some respecbi, as 
mneh as they do from the Brahmans in otliers. 
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The Buddhas do. not admit of castes, neither 
do they believe in a Supreme Being. 'I'he Jai- 
nas do acknowledge one, but deny his power 
over, or interference in, either the creation 
of the world or any thing contained in it. 
They might, therefore, like the Buddhas^ as 
well discard their belief altogether ; the Bud- 
dhas admit into their temples images of the 
Brahmanical deities, but do not in Ceylon, 
Ava, or Siam, acknowledge them as objects 
of worship: the Jainas both admit them, 
and, in a limited degree, so acknowledge 
them. — Cole. Myth. Hind' p* 205. Jaina im- 
ages are. in Kanara, vulgarly called Chindeo ; 
a corruption of Jainadeva: hence the name 
of the fort,Chinraypatan, may be, perhaps, in 
more correct orthography, Jainaraya-patana. 
During the invasion of Mahomed of Ghuzni, 
this religion seems to have prevailed in the 
provinces of Guzerat,Khandesh, Aurungabad, 
Bijapur and the Konkans. The hill of Shut- 
runji at Pali tana in the Gohelwar district at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay, is dedicat- 
ed to Adinath, the first of the 24 hierophants 
of the Jains. Each temple contains images in 
marble of Adinath or of some other of the 
Tirthankars and perhaps no fabric of human 
workmanship in India, is more calculated to 
arouse wonder, admiration and lasting remem- 
brance than Palitana in its unique and myste- 
rious perfection. No fabric of human work- 
manship in India, is more wondrous than 
Palitana. — Moor. p. 253. 

J^INTIA. East of the Kasia range, lie 
the Jaintia hills, within the British domini- 
ons, the tribes in which have latterly became 
saiva hindus. 

JAIPHAL. Duk. Guz. Hind. Nutmegs. 

JAIPHAL-KA-TEL. Hind. Nutmeg oil. 

JAIPUTUI TAILAM. Tjlu. Mace oil. 

JAIS. Fn. JAYET. Fk. Jet. 

JAISHTHA. Sans. The second month 
of the Hindu solar year, when the sun is in 
the sign Vrisha 8, answering to the Tamil 
month Viassei. 

JAIWANTRL Guz, also JAIPUTRI. 
Guz. Hind. Mace. 

JAIWANTRI, OE JAIPUTRI-KA TEL. 
Hind. Mace oil, 

JAJ’I. Tel. Jasminum grandiflorum.— 
Linn. 

JAJI-KAIA. Tel. Nutmegs or JAJI 
KAIA CHETTU. Tel, Myristica moscha- 
ta. Nutmeg tree. 

JAJI KARRA, Tel. Wood of Myristica 
moschata. 

JAJI KARRA NUNA. Tel. Nutmeg but- 
ter. See oil. 

JAKA. Maleal. Syn. of Fruit of Arto- 
carpus.int«^grifoiia. 

J AKA XIQE, Tel, Species of Marsdenia. 


JAKAWANSA. Cyngh. Syn. of Aniso- 
meles obovata. 

JAKILA. Maleal. Syn, of Ficus venosa. 

JAKUN. The wild tribes inhabiting the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of 
the neighbouring Islands are divided into 
three principal classes, which are sub-divid- 
ed into many others. The first of these di- 
visions includes the Bat^as, who are said to 
inhabit the interior of Sumatra and a few 
neighbouring Islands. The second is that 
of the Semangs, who are found in the forests 
of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and Salangor. 
Under the third head, the Jakun, are com- 
prised many tribes. They inhabit the south 
part of the Peninsula from about Salangor on 
the west coast, and Kemaman on the coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All 
these various wild tribes are ordinarily class- 
ed under the general and expressive appel- 
lation of Orang Binua. The Malays in the 
thirteenth century, had but a short time in- 
habited the Peninsula, since we are informed 
by the Sejara Malay u, that Singapore, is ce- 
lebrated in Malayan history, as having been 
the first place of settlementof the early Malay 
emigrants from Sumatra. The Orang Binuas 
are not Mahomedans^ it is stated by the Bi- 
nuas, and admitted by the Malays, that before 
the Malay Peninsula had the name of Malac- 
ca, it was inhabited by the Orang Bin\]as. In 
course of time, the early Arab trading vessels 
brought over priests from Arabia, who made 
a number of converts to Islam : those of the 
Orang Binuas that declined to abjure the cus- 
toms of their forefathers, in consequence of the 
persecutions to which they were exposed, fled 
to the fastnesses of the interior where they 
have since continued in a savage state. Lieu- 
tenant Newbold, observed that in their 
general physical appearance, their linea- 
ments, their nomadic habits and a few 
similarities in customs, point to a Tartar ex- 
traction* The principal habitations of the 
Jakuns arefound at the upper extremity of the 
rivers of Johore, 6anut,Batu Pahat and Muar. 

There is a remarkable difiference in the 
physical appearance of the several classes oi 
Jakuns. Those of Malacca are generally as 
tall as the common run of Europeans ; they 
are more dark than any other of the wild 
tribes ; and in which respect there is not 
much difference between them and the more 
dark of the lado-Portuguese of Malacca. The 
Jakuns of Johore are a fine race of men; 
many of them are taller than those of Malac- 
ca ; the face also expressive and well charac- 
terized, and the- expression of the eyes in 
many ef them is a little severe. Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is 
it so fiat or so broad at its base as this organ 
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is in the Chinese, Cochin Chinese and pure ; branches of the Indau which are in Johore. 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noses. ; The southern part of Pahani? is inhabited by 
Some children and young men are beauti’ the same tribe of Binua who are found in 
ful. The women are plump but not over- i Johore. Some of them indeed have habita- 
stout. The third class of Jakuns those tions which can scarcely be called houses, 
of the Menangkabau states, are very short, : The Jakuns of Johore build houses in the 
their physiognomy is low, and seems to an- Malay way, some of which are fine build- 
nounce great simplicity ; many of them are ings. Several were much more comfortable 
ugly and badly made indicating a degeneia* i than any Malay house seen in the interior 
ted race The constitution of the Jakuns of Johore : houses divided into several rooms, 
is generally strong, and their bodies are I some of which were for the private accommo- 
very muscular. The hair of the Jakuns is j dation of the Jakun ladies of the family ; the 
black, ordinarily frizzled, but very different | furniture consisted of some pots, plates, seve- 
irom the crisp hair of the Caffree. . Some of i ral other vessels and a good quantity of mats : 
them leave the whole to grow on the head, as i other houses were much more common, but 
theCochin-Chmese ; other8,as many of those of | yet pretty comfortable, clean, and always 
Malacca, cut theirs entirely; others chiefly of divided into two or three rooms at least, and 
the Menangkabau states and of Johore, shave i furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook 
the head, leaving it only at the crown above - rice, a few shells of 'cocoanut to keep water, 
three inches in diameter where they never | and baskets used to bring food. All these 
cut it, the same as the Chinese ; and to pre- | houses are raised about six feet from the 
vent this head of hair from being hooked by j ground, and are entered by a ladder like the 
the branches of trees in their silvan hahita- j Malay houses. The best houses of the Me- 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot nangkahau Jakuns are about the same as the 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of more simple and common houses of the Ja- 
them have none at all. The women leave kuns of Johore, the others are as described 
their hair to grow, and then tie it up in the by Lieutenant Newbold rude edifices on the 
same way as the MaLy women ; but they top of four high wooden poles ; thus elevated 
are not very particular in this respect. It has for fear of tigers, and entered by means of n 
been stated that in the forests of Pahang are long ladder, and presenting, viewed through 
numerous tribes of Jakuns, who are as white certain holes which serve as doors, no very 
as Europeans : that they are small, but very satisfactory appearance to the uninitiated, 
good looking ; and the Malays from a party The roofs are often thatched with Chucho 
and beat the forest in order to catch these leaves. There is but one room, in which the 
poor creatures. They take their captives whole family is huddled together with dogs 
to Pahang or to Siam, where on account of and the bodies of the animals they catch, 
their whiteness and comeliness they sell them The huts are so made as to be moveable at a 
at a high price. moments warning : they are ordinarily situat- 

All their knowledge in religion is merely ed on the steep side of some forest qjad hill, 
theoretical. They do not worship the sun or in some seque.stered dale, remote from any 
nor the moon nor any idol ; what Lieutenant frequented road or foot path, ajnd with little 
Newbold said on that matter must be under* plantations of yams, plantains, and maize ; 
stood of some other tribes some have also patches of rice about them. I he 

They are distributed in the following way. bones and hair of the animals whose flesh 
Those termed Jakuns of Malacca, are the the inmates of these scattered dwellings feed 
least in number, and cannot be more than upon, strew the ground near them, whi e num- 
three hundred, about one-half « f whom ' bers of dogs generally of a light brown co- 
are seen in the following places; viz: near lour give timely notice of the approach of 
Keimand Ayer Panas, at '^ye^ Baru, Uassira, ' strangers. The Jakuns of Malacca are the 
Kommender. Bukit Singhi ; in the river of most ignorant, the poorest, and most miserable, 
Muar near Pankalang Kota, at Poghalay, their best houses are about the same, as the 
Bagil, Segamon, Lemon, Jawee; in the small worst of those of the Menangkabaus, and 
river of Pago, and in that of King. There* several families live without even having 
mainder are to be found, at bukit More, any house at all. These gather themselves 
Ayer Tross, Bukit Qadong, Tanka, and it is toicether to the number of five or six families* 
reported there are a good number at begamet. they choose a place in the thickest pf the 
Those styled Jakuns of Johore, because forest, and there they clear a circle of about 
they inhabit that part of the peninsula which thirty feet in diameter; having cleared this 
is under the sway of tlfe (sultan of Johore, space they surround it with the branches of 
cannot amount to more than one- thousand, the trees they have just cut ; to this they 
scattered over that large extent of country, join other thorny branches they collect from 
There are Binuas on the Simrong and other other parts, and so make a sort of bulwark 
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agfainst tigers, bears and panthers, which are 
there in good number. Having done this 
they proceed to establish their dwelling in 
this enclosure, in the following way : each 
family works to construct what will serve for 
a bed during the night, a seat in the day 
time, a table for the repast, and a dwelling or 
shelter in bad weather; it consists of about 
fifteen or twenty sticks of six feet long, laid 
one beside the other, supported at the two ex- 
tremities by two other transverse sticks which 
are set upon four wooden posts ; the whole 
being about twp feet in height, four feet 
broad and six feet long. One dozen Chucho 
leaves gathered by their ends, tied at the 
head of the bed, extend themselves and cover 
it until the other extremity : these beds are 
placed around the enclosure, in such a way 
that when all the persons are sleeping every 
one has his feet towards the centre of the 
habitation which is left vacant, to be used as 
a cook room, or for any other purpose. 

The clothes of the Jakuns (when 
they use any) are ordinarily the same as those 
used by Malays, but poor, miserable, and 
above all very unclean ; many of them use 
clothes without washing, from the day they 
receive or buy them, until they become rotten 
by use and dirt, and they are obliged to 
throw thPm away. If some vermin are found, 
which is often the case, principally upon the 
women who are more dressed, they are im- 
mediately eaten with delight as in Cochin 
China. If man^f them are badly dressed, 
and some neany naked, it is more from 
a want of clothes than in accordance to their 
own wishes, chiefly amongst women ; for 
all desire to be clothed, and the most agree- 
able presents which can be offered to them 
are some trowsers, sarongs, bajus, or some 
handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Malay fashion. Those of them who go 
habitually, nearly naked, do not appear so 
before stranisfers, excepting they have no 
clothes. The Jakuns of Johor©, who are supe- 
rior to others in many respects, are also the 
best dressed, having also a great number of 
rings on their fingers, some of which are crys 
tal, some of copper, and some of lin ; but also 
a good many of silver : they take a peculi- 
ar pleasure in these ornaments, as well as 
in silver bracelets. The men have at least 
trousers, a small baju and an handkerchief 
for the head. The Jakuns of the Menang- 
kabau states, have the same dress as is used 
by the Jakuns of Johore, and the women the 
same ornaments, but are not so well clothed, 
many of them go nearly naked, at least near 
their houses ; and those who use clothes, 
show often an embarrassment which proves 
that they are not accustomed to their use. 
The Jakuns of Malacca are badly dressed, 


many of the women have only a Sarong, and 
if they are married, a ring, the necessary 
present of the husband before he marries 
them. The greater part of the men have 
nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of 
the Terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of 
a reddish brown colour, called a Sabaring, 
round their loins ; part of this comes down 
in front, is drawn between the legs and fast- 
ened behind. 

Jakuns have a propensity to 
idleness ; but they are not so lazy as either 
the Malays or Hindoos. Their first and 
principal occupation is the chase, they have 
a great predeliction for this exercise, it being 
the first means by which they feed them- 
selves and their families ; and from hav- 
ing been brought up in that habit, in which 
the greater part of their life is spent, they 
should be skilful hunters, and which in fact 
they are both in their way and in the man- 
ner of using their weapons. 

When there is no more food at home, the 
husband leaves home, beats the forest, and 
sometimes returns with large pieces of veni- 
son, but sometimes wi'h nothing, and on 
such days they go to sleep without sup- 
per. This is the ordinary evening work, 
when the sun is near setting. In the day 
time they remain at home where they pre- 
pare arrows and the weapons, the matter 
with which they poison their arrows, and 
cook and eat the animals caught the day 
before. The Jakuns who have no taste for 
cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted 
with the manner of doing so, are generally 
very miserable ; they are then obliged to look 
to the Malays. To provide for their livelihood 
they traverse the jungle all the day seeking 
after rattan, dammar, garu wood, and several 
other articles of commerce, the next morning. 
Sometimes they cook the flesh before they 
eat it : but Ht other times they eat it raw . 
some merely put the animal upon the fire till 
the hairs are singed, when they consider it 
as cooked. A traveller saw some large mon- 
keys which after having been thus cooked, 
were dished up upon a kind of mat as a meal 
to some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole in a few minutes^ leav- 
ing only the skeleton. Some Jakuns refuse 
to eat the flesh of elephants, under the pre- 
text that it would occasion sickness, but 
many others are not so scrupulous, when 
an elephant is killed either by themselves or 
by the Malays. It is scarcely possible to meet 
a single J akun without his spear, which is both 
a stick to walk with, and an offensive or de- 
fensive weapon as the occasion requires. 
The parang is an iron blade of about one 
foot long, and two or three inches broad with 
a haft like that of a large knife, they use it 
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to cut iFaes emplo 3 !«ed in the building of their 
houeee. Theii marriagee are ordinarily cele- 
brated about the months of J uly and August 
when fruits are plentiful. The bridegroom 
frequents for some time the house of his in- 
tended, and when he has obtained her con- 
sent, he makes a formal demand to the father. 
A day isf then appointed ; and an entertain- 
ment is prepared, more or less solemn, ac- 
cording to the means of the two eontracting 
parties, and their rank in the tribe. When 
the day of the marriage is arrived, the bride- 
groom repairs to the house of the bride’s 
father, where the whole ti'ibe is assembled. 
The dowry given by the man to his intended 
is delivered, and must consist at least of a 
silver or copper ring, and a few cubits of 
cloth ; if the man is not poor, a pair of brace- 
lets, some other ornaments, and several 
articles, as of furniture for the house of the 
new family, are added. Sometimes the wo- 
man presents also some gifts to her intended. 
Then the bride is delivered by her father to 
the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the 
Avedding begins. Some others state that 
amongst some tribes there is dance in the 
midst of which the bride elect darts off into 
the forest, followed by the bridegroom. A 
chase ensues, during which should the youth 
fall down, or return unsuccessful, he is met 
Avith the jeers and merriments of the whole 
party, and the match is declared off. This 
story Avas related a little differently by a 
European who inhabited Pahang many years, 
Avho said that during the banquet a large file 
is kindled, all the congregation standing as 
Avitnesses ; the bride runs round the fire. 

Conjugal faithfulness is so much respected 
amongst the Jakuns that adultery is punish- 
able by death. It is peculiarly remarkable 
that the Jakuns, though surrounded by 
mahomedans and heathens, who all are so 
much addicted to polygamy, have yet kept 
marriage in the purity and unity of its first 
institution, it is not allowed to them to keep 
more than one wife. Only one was seen who 
had tAvo, and he was censured and despised by 
the whole tribe a custom which can scarcely 
be found to exist in any but Christian nations ; 
but nevertheless Avith this difference, that 
amongst them a man can divorce his wife and 
take another. The form of divorcing is, that 
if the divorce is proposed by the husband, 
he loses the dowry he has given to the 
Avoman; if the woman ask the divorce, she 
must return the dowry she received. The 
children follow the father or the mother ac- 
cording to their wishes if they have not yet 
the use of reason, they follow the mothen. 

jBtr/A.— No assistance is ordinarily given 
to lying— in women ; their physicians or Pa- 
Avangs are not permitted to appear in such 


circumstances, and midwives are not known 
amongst them. It is reported that in sev^rhl 
tribes, the children, as soon as bom, aie car- 
ried to the nearest rivulet, where they are 
Avashed, then brought back to the house, 
where a fire is kindled, incense of kamunian 
wood thrown upon it, and the child then 
passed over it several times. We know from 
history that the practice of passing children 
oA’er fire was in all times much practised 
among heathen nations ; and that it is even 
now practised in China and other places. 
With the dead, the corpse is washed, wrap- 
ped in some cloth, and interred by relations 
and neighbours, in a grave about four or five 
cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of arroAvs, 
knife, See., of the deceased are buried with 
him ; along with some rice, Avater, and tobacco. 
This practice is not peculiar to the Jakuns ; 
Ave know from history, that many of the an- 
cient people did so ; and that such a custom 
is even yet followed amongst some ’I'artar 
tribes. Like many other people, the Jakuns 
consider Avhite as a sacred colour ; and it is 
a peculiar subject of comfort, tihen in their 
last sickness, they can procure themselves 
some white cloth, in Avhich to be buried. 
Their laws allow of punishment for several 
sorts of crimes ; but the Batin has seldom 
occasion to apply them. They are candid and 
honest. The Jakuns are eitremely proud, and 
will not submit for any length of time to ser- 
vile offices or to much control. Each tribe is 
under an elder termed the Batin, who directs 
its movements, and settles disputes. The Ja- 
kuns hate the Malays, and the Malays des- 
pise the Jakuns There is a natural and 
uncontrollable antipathy between these two 
people ; but they stand in need of each other 
and their mutual intercourse is necessary. — 
/. /. A. p, 272. January to May, 1848, 

JAL. Hind. Salvadora indica. 

JALAGA. Tel. Leeches. 

JALA NERGUNDI. Sans, also SINDU- 
VARA. Sans. Vitex trifolia. 

JALAP. Fn. JALAPP. Geb. JALAP- 
PA. Sp. Jalap. 

JALAP PLANT. Ipomoea jalapa. 

JALARI CHETTU. Tel. Vatica laccife- 
ra — W. and A, Shorea laccifera. — Heyne, 
Sh. talura. — Roxh, 

JALA TUNGa. Tel. Cyperus procerus. 

— 

J ALE CHETTU. Tel. a species of Acacia. 

JALI MARA. Can. Vachellia fkmesiana. 

JALLALABAD ob JELLALABAD, a 
small town near the Kabul river, the reed- 
dence of a chief of the Barukzye family, 
has a revenue of abaut seven lacs of rupees a 
year. The Safed Koh or Rajyal on its south, 
attains a height of 1 5,000 feet and about 80 
miles on its north is the famons Nurgil, on 



JAMBIRA. 


JANA KUA. 


the N. W. the lofty peaks of the Hindu Kush JAM BO. Cyng. Eugenia jamhos. 
appear. It was defended by Sir Robert Sale JAMBOSA MALACCA. Eugenia malac* 
during the British disanters in Kabul.-— censis. 

Burnes Travels VoL Lp, 23. — See Jellalahad, JAMBU. Hind. Inga xylocarpa. 
JALLUKHI. Hind Centranthus ruber, JAMBU MALACCA PALLAM, Tam. 
JAUCUT. Tam. A sport in South In- Eugenia malaocensis. 
dia ; it consists in loosing either from a large JAMBU or PEDDA NEREDU. Tel. 
pen or from a number of stakes to which Eugenia j^mbolana, — Lam, Ihe Syzygium 
they are tied, a lot of cattle with cloths jambolanum, — W. and A. The rose apple 
or handkerchieves tied to their horns, money and so denominated from its odour, 
being some times knotted in the cloths, — JAMBU DWIPA. Sans In the Hindu 
nothing is done to infuriate the cattle before Cosmos, one of the seven grand divisions of 
being released; when let go the spectators the earth, including Asia, so named from the 
shout and cheer and a tremendous tom-toming tree called Jambu abounding in it. — Modern 
is set up, this so far excites the animals that commentators, however, allege that it refers 
most of them go off at a gallop, and such of only to certain parts of the interior of Asia, 
the spectators as wish to distinguish them- The F.den of the Hindus, 
selves in the eyes of their countrymen as swift JAVIBUL. Mar. Syn. of Eugenia jam- 
runners and brave men, go after the cattle and bolana 

sirive to pull the cloths off the beasts’ horns, JAMKALAM or JAMCANA. Tel. 
the cloth and any valuable attached to it Cotton carpets. 

being the reward of the captor. This m«y JAM Ml CHETTU. .Tel. Prosopis spici- 
be considered the national amusement of the gera. — Linn, W, and A, Adenanthera aculea- 
people of Madura. It is practised at Trichino- ta. — Roxh, 

poly, Poodoocottah, in parts of Tanj ore, and JAMMU GADDI. Tel. Typha elephan- 
is as much their passion, as horse racing is tins. — Roxh. 

that of the people of England or bull baiting JAMNA, a river of Hindustan which rises 
that of the people of Spain, in long. 78 ® 24* E. lat 30 ® 35* N. in the 

JALUS Arab. Literally accession, the immediate neighbourhood of the hot springs 
term applied to the ascent of a throne In of Jamnotri.Captain Johnson,on the l2thMay 
the Southern K^nkaji the Jalus San or San-i- 1828, found them issuing from a snow bed 
Jalus, has formed an era commencing with at an elevation of 10,840 feet above the sea. 
the year of Salivahana 1678, (A. D. 1656) JAMONES. Sp. Hams, 
and running on henceforward in the ordinary JAM UK ARAM. Tam Carpets, 

solar manner. It corresponds exactly with JAMUN. Hind. Calyptranthes caryophyl- 

the secession of Sultan Ali Adi Shah 11. to lifolia } : also Syzygium jambolanum. 
the throne of Bejapore. — Thomaa^ Prinsep, JAMPONS. Fr .Hams. 

JALUKA. Sans LeecheSi J AM SHIP, the fifth king of the Peshdadi- 

JAM, a title of the Chief of Las of the an dynasty of Persia, who, according to 
nomade Joki mahomed an tribe west of Tatta. Bailey, flourished 3,209 years before the 
Also a title of a Oidt^f iu Cutch. Jam is sup Christian era. The Shah Namah describes 
posed by CoL)nel Tod, to be a corruption of him as the first to civilize mankind, and the 
Sambu a titular appellation, from the Sambus Persian writers consider the bas reliefs at the 
of Alexandria. — Burms' Kabul, ruins of Persepolis — still visible in all their 

JAM, Duk. i’sidium pyriferum also P. pristine beauty, after a lapse of two thousand 
pomiferum. — Linn, years, — to be representations of the Court 

JAMA CHETTU. Tel. Psidium pyrife- of Jamshid, more especially on the festival 
rum. — Linn. of the Nowroz. 

JAMAICA YELLOW thistle, Eng. JAMU, a town on the frontiers of the 
Syn. of Argemone mexicana. Sikh territories, the capital of a principality 

JAMALGOTA, Hind. Croton liglium. of which the rulers are Dogra Rajputs, 
JAMAWEH. Pebh. Bedding Jamu contains 7000 or 8000 people. It 

JAMB. Hind, and Mal. Eugenia jfimbos. is built on the summit of the first wooded 
JAMBA, Mar. Syn. of Inga xjdocarpa. sloping ridge that rises from the , plains of 
JAMBI—? See Calamus the Punjab and on the right bank, at the 

JAMBL , Jat. Betel-nut. place where it is divided by a narrow ravine 

JAMBIRA,SANS,Citru8 aurantium. Limes ? which allows an exit to the river Ravi?^ in its 
JAMBIRA. Te^ also NIMMA CHIT- way to its junction with the Chenab.— F«yn«. 
TU. T;el. Citrus bergamiti.— JANA CHETTU. Tel. Grewia rotundi^ 
JAMBIRA. Sans, also NXMBOOKA, folia, — Jms W. and A. 

NIBOO, LIMBO. Beng. Hind. Citrus JANA KUA. Maleal. Syn of Costus 
limonum., speciosus,. 

m 
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JANAMASHTAMI, the Dativity of 
Krishna held as a festival on the 8th day of 
the month Bhadra. 

JANAPA, Tam. also SHANAPA. Tam. 
Crotalaria juncea. See Sunn. 

JANA PAL ASERU, Tel. Antidesmapu* 
bescens. — Roxh, 

JANA SPECIOSA, Qmel. Syn. of Costus 
speciosus. 

JANASTHANA, this place in the present I 
age is called Nasick, situated on the Goda- 
veri, not far from the western Ghats, and a 
place of pilgrimage.— Th, Vol, 1, 
p. 304, 

JANGAMAS OB JUNGAMS, called also 
Lingayets or Lingawants, and in the south 
of India, Vira Saivas, are a hindu sect, 
worshippers of Siva, under the usual form 
of a Linga which is worn, of small size, 
made of copper or silver, in a little 
casket suspended round the neck, tied 
in the turban, or fastened on the arm. In 
common with the Saivas generally, the Jan- 
gamas smear their foreheads with Vibhuti or 
ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries 
made of the Rudraksha seed. They are few 
in Upper India, but in the south they are 
numerous, and the Aradhya and Pandarams^ 
the ofEciating priests of the Saiva shrines, 
are commonly of this sect. The sect is 
stated to have originated with Baswa.— 
Wiisoun 

J ANGAR, See Boat. 

JANGELAM PARENDA, Maleal. Syn. 
of Vitis quadrangularis. — fVdll. 

JANGLI BADAM, StercuUa 

foetida 

JANGLI-POAR, See Cassia obtusifolia. 

JANIPHA MANIHOT, See Cassava 
manioc. 

JANJI, See Hydrocharidacese. 

JANUMU. Tel. Crotalaria juncea. — Lmn, 
— Roxb, 

JANUPA.NAR,Tam. Syn. of fibre of Cro- 
talaria juncea.— Ztnn. 

JAPA PUSHPAMU : Tel. also DASA- 
NA. Tel. Hibiscus rosa chinensis. — Linn, 

JAPAN, This island empire forms a very 
extensive chain stretching from the south 
point of Korea. It is situated between the 
26th and 52nd degrees of north latitude and 
the 128th and Idlst of east longitude, and 
embraces a population of nearly 40 or 50 
millions of souls. It is composed of four' or 
five large, and, including all its dependencies 
of the Lew-Kew group and the Kurile archi- 
pelago, it is said, of as many as 3,850 small- 
er islands, and islets, stretching along the 
coast of Asia, in a N. £. and £. N. £. &ect- 
tion, their shores being washed by the 
sea of Japan and the north Pacific ocean, 
and separated from the Corea gulph by 


Manchooria. Marco Polo was the first Euro- 
pean traveller to notice it. It is bounded on 
the north by the Sea of Okotsk, and the in- 
dependent portion of the island peninsula of 
Sagalleen; to the east by the North Pacific 
Ocean ; to the south by the Eastern Sea of 
China ; and to the west by the Sea of Japan. 
This empire possesses two sovereigns, the 
spiritual one, the Mikado oi^ head of the 
religion of the country, and the Tycun, Zeo- 
gun, or Kobo, the chief of the state, who 
holds his court at Jeddo. About B. C. 600 
Japan was ruled by Zin-mu-tin-wu, or the 
divine conqueror, who was a Chinese ? war- 
rior and conqueror and the founder of the 
Mikado dynasty, which, about the 16th cen- 
tury, became set aside from temporal afiairs. 
With small localities excepted, the whole 
range of the empire is subject to violent vol- 
canic action, and in 1703,Yedo was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. Fudsi Yama, 
near Yedo, is a high volcanic mountain at pre- 
sent inactive, but tradition reports it to have 
risen in one night. And as it rose there 
occured a depression in the earth near Mia- 
ko, which now forms the lake of Mit-su- 
no-umi. In A. D. 864, it burst asunder 
from its base upwards, and at its last er- 
uption in 1707, it covered Yedo, with 
ashes. But the greatest volcano, is Wun- 
sentaki, or the mountain of hot springs, 
on a promontory of Kiu-siu on which rests 
perpetual snow. It is feared and worshipped 
by the Japanese. In A, D. 1793, an erup- 
tion occurred which destroyed Sima-bara 
with nearly 50,000 people, and so altered 
the coast line that mariners failed to recog- 
nise the once familiar scenes of their voyages. 
In the island of Kiu-siu, there are five vol- 
canoes now in a state of activity. The nu- 
merous islets also are all of volcanic origin, 
and some at present in a state of activity. 
The four larger islands are Nipon, Kiu-siu, 
Jesso, and Sikoff, which together form a 
group not dissimtar in geographical confi- 
guration to Great Britain and Ireland. In 
the first island are situated Yedo and Mia- 
ko the two capitals, the Tycoon, the tem- 
poral sovereign, residing in Yedo and the 
Mikado or spiritual sovereign in Miako. 
The island of Nipon popularly called Japan, 
and known to the Chinese as Yang-hco, or 
Jih-pun-kwo, Is the largest, and its name 
signifies land of the rising sun. — Kiu-siu or 
XimOv the most southern of this group, in 
lat. 32 44' N. and long. 129 52" 7' E. 

has the harbour of Nangasaki on its wester;! 
side,i8 a hundred and fifty miles north to south 
by two hundred and seventy east to west.-— 
Sikoff is about a hundred miles in length by 
sixty in breadth. The gross area of the empire 
is estimated at 265,500 square miles, audits 
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population at 40 or 50 millions. Sagaleen is- 
land is a little smaller in extent than Nipon, 
and was formerly divided between the Chi- 
nese and Japanese! the former holding the 
northern and the latter the southern half. Its 
native population are the Kuriles, a very 
hairy, wild and untutored race. The chief 
town in the Island of Jesso, is Matsmai : the 
second is Hakodadi. Matsmai is an imperi- 
al city, built upon undulating ground, and 
the hills near are covered with oaks, firs, 
ceders, poplars, the yew, the ash, cypress, 
birch, aspen and maple. Within sight of 
Hakodadi, and at the distance of about 
twenty-five miles, is an active volcano, but j 
no smoke can be seen from Hakodadi. The 
crater forms nearly a circle, from 1,500 to 
2,000 yards round. The ground is in some 
places so hot that the hand could not touch 
it. This volcano throws up a hot sulphur 
spring at about twenty-miles distant and five 
from Hakodadi, the heat of its water be- 
ing 109 ® in the warmest part. The natives 
use it as a bath ; and regard it as almost a 
certain cure in cases of skin disease. Men, 
women, and children all go in together, per- 
fectly naked. Ha-da, is a port in Nipon, 
about 40 miles from Simoda, and is built 
on a plain, eighty miles from the metropolis, 
it contains about 8,000 people. The 
town is divided into wards separated by 
wooden gates. It contains nine Buddhist 
and one Sintu temple. Since the treaty of 
Kanagawa, by which the port was opened to 
the Americans, Simoda has been raised to 
the dignity of an imperial city. A hot 
spring flows from a rock at Simoda, stat- 
ed to be sulphurous. In Jesso, the coasts are 
more peopled than in the interior, the more 
fertile lands being the nearest the ocean. The 
reverse of this occurs in Nipon, where the sea 
skirts are characterised by rugged cliffs, with 
barren rocky hills adjoining, the interior alone 
being peopled. The religious and supreme 
emperor who lives at Miako, has twelve wives 
and twenty-five other consorts. Neither the 
hair of his head his beard or his nails 
are ever cut. All his victuals are prepar- 
ed in new vessels, which are broken after 
using them, and his garments renewed daily 
are also daily destroyed, to prevent any 
others using them. When he goes abroad, 
he is carried in a palanquin, from whence he 
can see without being seen. This supreme 
emperor alone lives in polygamy, all the peo- 
ple having but one wife.The Lew-Kew group 
or kingdom, consists of thirty-six Mands 
lying between those of Kiu-siu and Formosa. 
The island of Lew-Kew is the largest of the 
group, which is tributary to the empire of 
Japan, through the prince of Satsuma. Lew- 
Kew island is about 60 miles in length from 


north to south with a varying breadth of from 
five to ten miles, and its scenery, especially at 
its northern and eastern side, is wild and 
mountainous. In Lew-Kew, the salutation 
consists in clasping the hands together, and 
in that position elevating the knuckles to the 
forehead, and bowing sufficiently low for the 
hands so placed to touch the ground. The 
Lew-Kew people wear a cloak, which is ga- 
thered in at the waist with a girdle of bro • 
caded silk or velvet ; in this is stuck an em- 
broidered pouch, containing a small pipe and 
some powdered tobacco. In Lew-Kew, the 
hair is shaven off the forehead for about three 
inches in front, and carried from the back 
and sides into a tuft on the top of the head 
where it is held by one or more pins, gold 
being in most esteem with the men and po- 
lished tortoise shell among the women. The 
artistic and manufacturing skill of the Japa- 
nese is very great, their famous products 
being swords, string and wind musical instru- 
ments of elaborate workmanship, theodolites, 
aneroids, &cc. The books abound in illustra- 
tions. Like that of Semitic races, their writing 
is from right to left. The letters or syllabic 
characters of the Japanese are forty-eight in 
number. Paper is made in Japan fromtbe 
leaves of the bamboo, which is as strong and 
lasting as the best calico, and when well 
oiled, becomes perfectly waterproof. Hood- 
ed cloaks and umbrellas, made of this mate- 
rial last for years. The Japanese likewise 
make handkerchiefs of paper, and so cheap 
that they are burned when soiled. The Ja- 
panese as a people are individually and col- 
lectively virtuous. They are partial to bath- 
ing, either in the vapour, or warm bath 
or in the surf, and both sexes bathe together 
in the public bath rooms, unattired, in which 
they see no indelicacy. The women poss- 
ess an unruffled temper and amiability, and 
are faithful and virtuous. The universal 
sign of rank in Japan is two swords the blades 
of which are highly burnished. In no country 
more than Japan, are the people more sen- 
sitive to disgrace or dishonour, and a man of 
rank will, it is said, destroy himself by using 
his sword to disembowel himself rather than 
survive disgrace. This suicidal ceremony is 
called theHarikari and the incisions are made 
so as to resemble an X, All military men, and 
all the servants of the Zidgoon and persons 
holding civil offices under the government it 
is related are bound, when they have commit- 
ted any crime, to rip themselves up, but not 
till they have received an order to that effect 
from the court at Jeddo : for if they were to 
anticipate the order, their heirs might be 
deprived of their property. For this eventuali- 
ty, all the officers of government are provided 
in addition to their usual dress, with a suit ne- 
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cessary to be worn at the time of such death, 
^yhich raiment consists of hempen cloth and 
without armorial bearings. So soon as the 
order of the court has been communicated to 
the culprit, he invites his intimate friends for 
the appointed day and regales them with saki. 
After they have drank together for some time 
he takes leave of them and the orders of the 
Court are then read to him by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose. He then returns 
and generally delivers a farewell address to 
those assembled, after which he inclines his 
head towards the floor, draws his larger sword 
and inflicts the fatal cross. One of his con> 
fidential servants stationed behind him, and 
whom he has deputed for the task, then runs 
a sword through his master’s neck. When a 
man is conscious of having committed a crime 
and apprehends disgrace, he puts an end to 
his own life in the same manner. The sons 
of the nobles and gentry are said to exercise 
themselves with the sword in their youth for 
five or six years, with a view to acquire a 
grace and dexterity in the performance of the 
fatal deed. The Japanese burn the bodies of 
their nobles, and incase their ashes, but the 
humbler of the community are interred. The 
dead, towards whom great reverence is paid, 
are seated in a box in a sitting posture ; and 
are followed to the first place of interment, viz. 
well built stone vaults constructed in the 
sides of hills, by a procession of women in 
long white veils. After the body has been 
interred seven years, and has become a skele- 
ton, the bones are removed and deposited in 
stone vases, which are placed on shelves 
within the vaults or deposited in the crevices 
of rock. White is the garb, not of festivity, I 
but of mourning : and brides, when leaving 
their father’s house, are arrayed in this color, 
emblematical of bein^ thenceforward dead to 
her parents. She is carried to her groom in 
a norimon or palanquin. Kitu is a form of 
salutation in Japan, where the inferior, lay- 
ing the palms of his hands on the floor, bends 
his body so that the forehead nearly touches 
the ground, and remains in this position for 
some seconds. The superior responds by 
laying the palms of his hands upon his knees, 
and nods or bows more or less low according 
to the rank of the other party. It is custom- 
ary for the wives of men of rank to wear 
a small dagger in their girdles. Young 
women, alone, have white teeth ; on marriage 
these are dyed black, and education is bes- 
towed on all. In the State, the Torika are 
officers of noble blood, commanding troops, 
under the orders of the governors whom 
they assist with their advice and carry out 
their orders. The Doosiu are assistants to the 
Torika, serve as guards, do duty on board 
ship and in guard boats. Each of the Doosiu 


is required to maintain a servant. The Karoo 
are stewards. The Bugio are civil officers, 
of rank of two swords, who exercise a con- 
trolling power over collectors, interpreters, 
and other inferior officers. Amongst the 
Japanese, the tanners live apart from the 
other inhabitants in a village by themselves, 
near the place of execution, situated at the 
western extremity of the city. They are 
the public executioners and are held in 
great disesteem. Wrestling is a favourite 
amusement for the rich, who keep largely 
overfed men, for the purpose of being pitted 
against each other. These are so full of 
flesh, that their distinctive forms are almost 
hidden, though this is more owing to the de- 
velopment of muscle than to deposit of fat. 
The Japanese are not large consumers of 
animal food. Their houses are of smaller 
size than those of England, and are very 
scantily furnished with furniture but their 
floors are covered with a fine soft matting. 
The shoes or sandals are not worn indoors, 
but are left outside in a square earthen 
cavity or verandah near the door. Itzabu 
is a Japanese silver coin, worth in Japan six- 
teen hundred cash. An American dollar has 
a little more silver in it than three itzabu, and 
in China is worth from 1,400 to 1,600 cash. 
By the American treaty, the silver dollar is 
rated at one itzabu. A prominent feature in 
Japan is the multiplicity of religious sects, 
but there is at present no religious persecu- 
tion, and members of the same family are 
often of different persuasions. The spiritual 
emperor is the high-priest of the ancient 
Japanese religion. The Sintu is an ancient 
religion in Japan, and still prevalent. It con- 
sists of an apotheosis of all great heroes or 
saints, like tlfe old pagan religions of Europe, 
amongst whom the Japanese include Bud- 
dha, which explains the great consideration 
shown by the various.sects there. The great 
object of interest, in nature and in the religion 
of the people in Japan, is its sacred mountain. 
Fudsi Yama. It is crested with snow, presents 
the appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its sum- 
mit, warns of a hurricane. Fudsi Yama is still 
occasionally ascended by pilgrims far the 
worship of the god of the winds. It is from 
the Rhus vernica that the Japanese prepare 
their lacquer which is so fine as to resist the 
action of hot water. The Japanese language 
is agglutinate, and the alphabet phonetic, in 
these respects reiembling the Korean, and 
differing from the Chinese which is monosyl- 
labic and rbematographic. The Japanese 
language is much mixed with Chinese. . It 
is not monosyllabic but agglutinate, supply- 
ing subfixes to modify the idea. The priests 
of the Buddhist religion employ the Chinese, 
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but their poetry is in the pure Japanese t It 
would appear on the whole, from the tsontra- 
dictory accounts of men by ethnologists, as 
to the physic^ formation of this people, that 
there exists among them both the Mongolian 
and Malayan types, and it is not impro- 
bable that a wave of Mongols has passed 
over the primitive Malayan race of the count- 
ry and left the two races now inhabiting it. 
The Japanese at present therefore seem to be 
of two or three races. The United States ex- 
pedition, from analo^es in the language, 
formed an opinion that they are of the Tartar 
family. Mr. C. F. Fahs regards the people 
of Lu-chu as identical with the Japanese, and 
asserts that they have many characteristics 
which distinguish them alike from the Ma- 
lay and Chinese— such as the absence of the 
long angular form of the internal canthus 
and the presence of a thick black beard. Dr. 
Prichard considers the Japanese to belong 
to the same type as the Chinese, but Dr. 
Pickering maintains that they are Malays — 
while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in regard- 
ing them as of two distinct types of physical 
formation. According to other authorities, 
there are three types of people, in Japan, — the 
held labourers have broad faces, brown hair, 
with an occasional tinge of red ; hat noses, 
large mouths and a comparatively light com- 
plexion.The Ushers of the sea coast have pro- 
minentfeatures, with their noses inclining to 
the aqualine : hair black and crisp, wavy with 
a tendency to curl. The nobles are majestic 
in deportment and more resemble Europeans. 
One of the races is described as having an 
oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expression of countenance. The com- 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly ob- 
lique, large and animated, long eyelashes, 
and clustering eyebrows, heavy and arched, 
the cheek bones are moderately prominent, 
chest broad and largely developed. In Siam 
one of these races of the Japanese are the 
most esteemed for their courage, and the 
kings of Siam have always employed them as 
their principal force in preference to the 
Malays. See Bowring^s Siam^ VoL /. 

97. It would seem that the Japanese, of 
all classes, look upon their wives as upon 
a faithful servant ; a Japanese is never 
known to beat his wife. It is a custom 
amongst some Japanese to take a woman 
a few weeks on trial before deciding upon 
whether to marry her or not. The Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The bride 
and bridegroom drink wine with each other 
three times, exchanging cups with each other 
every time, in the presence ot a few select 
friends ; after which the young lady gets her 
teeth blackenedi and she is married for better 
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and for worse. In the Japanese races any one 
who likes can run his horse, and the course is 
the main road. The distance is about a 
quarter of a mile, the horses, run the dis- 
tance, turn sharp round in the road, and off 
back again, and keep on so until tired out. 
Among existing religions, the Sin (Sin the 
gods) andTu faith, and the Buddhist, are 
the most extended. The Sin Tu embraces 
a cosmogony, hero worship, the Ten-sio-dai- 
siu the Sin goddess, being the principal ob- 
ject of worship. The religion has a trace of 
Buddhism. Neither milk, butter nor cheese 
are used as food by the Japanese. Horses in 
the islands are in general small, but those 
of the cavalry are said to be of a fine breed, 
hardy, of good bottom, and brisk in action. 
The Japanese place the dead in a tub, 
with paper flowers all round, carry it into 
the temple and have prayers chanted over 
it, after which they carry the body on to 
the mountain and burn it, the priest chant- 
ing all the time. When it has all burnt 
away, they pick up the ashes and carry 
them to the graveyard behind the temple 
and bury them with all due solemnity. They 
erect monuments, and have gravestones with 
name and age of the deceased written on ; 
and there are certain days in each year for the 
relatives going to pray over the graves and 
strewing the ground with flowers. The prin- 
cipal exports and produce of Hakodadi are, 
iron, lead, copper, silver and gold : rice, 
wheat, potatoes, buckwheat, barley, peas, 
beans : sulphur, saltpetre : salmon ? salmon 
trout ? codfish, sharks, herring, beche de mer, 
cuttlefish, mussels, clams, seaweed, &c., wax, 
tea, silk, and oilseed, and fish. There is a 
very extensive lead mine about fifteen miles 
from Hakodadi, on the side of a mountain, 
and it is worked somewhat in the same man- 
ner as such mines are worked in Wales, The 
ore gives about 50 or 60 per cent of lead, but 
very little silver. Gold, silver, copper, coal, 
iron, sulphur and tin are found in Japan. In 
the north of Niphon are several gold mines, 
but this metal is also found in the sandy beds 
of rivers. The silver mines most abound in the 
province of Kallami. But the most abun- 
dant of the metals is copper which is sold in 
cylanders to traders. The Japan springs, 
lakes and rivers are numerous. The count- 
tg is of moderate fertility, but well wooded, 
with the bamboo, oak, fos, cypress. The 
rainy months SaUeuki^ are June and July, 
and the frost at Nagasaki lasts only a 
few days. The Rhus vernix, is the cele- 
brated tree called by the Japanese 
from which the Japan varnish is obtained by 
incisions in the bark. There is an inferior 
and little valued kind called Faarsi, pro- 
bably that of R, vernix adulterated with the 
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varnishes of India and Siam . — American J£r* 
epdiiion, Kinnahans Japan, Public papers • 

JAPAN ALLSPICE Edgworthia chry- 
santha. 

JAPAN CANES. See Whanghee. 

JAPAN EARTH. See Gambier 
Japanese camphor, see Camphor. 

JAPANESE CEMENT. See Rice glue. 

JAPANESCHIE WARE. Geb. Japanned 
ware. 

JAPAN OIL. Oil of Er}^simum perfolia- 
tum. 

JAPANSCH LAKWERK. Dut. Japan- 
ned ware. 

JATATRI. Tel. Mace. 

JAPHAEA CHETTU. Tel. Bixa Orel- 
lana. — Linn, Roxh, 

JATHAL KA TEL. Hind. Nutmeg but- 
ter. See oil. 

JAP MALA, is a hindu rosary adapted for 
silent and abstracted worship. 

JAPON. Sp. Soap. 

JAPU. Sumatran. Petroleum. 

JAR. Rus. Verdigris. 

JARAK. Malay, and Jav. Ricinus com- 
munis. Palma christi. 

JARAK MINAK. Malay. Jav. Castor 
oil, in use in the Archipelago. 

JARANANG. Palemb. Dragon’s blood. 

JARCIA. Sp. Cordage. 

JARNKRAM. Sw. Hardware. 

JARUL ADAMBOE, of Rheede, Lagers- 
trocmia reginae. 

JARU. Duk. JHARU. Hind. Broom 
grass. Brooms. 

JARUL. Beng. Syn. of Lagerstroemia 
reginoB.— 

JARU MAMIDI. Tel. Buchanania lati- 
folia.— 

JARYA, a tribe in Nepal, south of the 
Gurung, with whom they are intermixed and 
intermarry. They are hindu in creed and 
manners. They may pertain to the Gurung, 
Magar or Newar tribes. 

JASCHMA. Rus. Jasper. 

JASIAKING, also JAIT. Jav. Ginger. 

JASMINE. Jasminum sambac. 

JASMINE FLOWERED CARISSA. Ca- 
rissa carandas. 

JASMINUM HIRSUTUM. Willd. Syn. 
of Guettarda speciosa.— Xtnn. 

JASMINUM MULTIFLORUM. Andr, 
Syn. of Jasminum hirsutum. — Linn, 

JASMINUM PUBESCENS. Willd. 
Roxb. Syn. of Jasminum hirsutum. — Linn, 

JASMINUM PUBESCENS. Kunda. 
Hind. Its pretty white flower is sacred to 
Vishnu. 

JASMINUM REVOLUTUM. See Ever- 
greens. 

JASMINUM SAMBAC. Ait. This is\ 
supposed by the hindus to form one of the I 


darts of Kama Deva or the God of Love. Its 
flowers are used as ornaments. 

JASMINUM TRIFLORUM. Pkrs. Syn. 
of Jasminum angustifolium. — Vahl, Willd, 

JASMINUM UNDULATUM. Willd. 
Syn. of Jasminum sambac. — Aii 

JASMINUM VIMINEUM. Willd. Syn. 
of Jasminum angustifolium. — Vahl. Willd. 

JASMIN WORTS. Jasminacese. 

JaSPE. Fr. 8p. JASPIS. Dut. JAS- 
PISS. Ger. Jasper. 

JASUN. Duk. Syn. of Hibiscus rosa- 
Chinensis . — Linn . 

JAT. Burm. Passages in the life of Gau- 
tama, in various periods of pre-existence. 

JAT or JET or JUT. Hind. According to 
tionaries, Jat means a race, a tribe, while 
Jut means a manner, a kind and likewise 
matted hair. But throughout the Punjab, 
Jut also implies a fleece or fell of hair, and 
in Upper Sind a Jut means a rearer of 
camels or black cattle, or a shepherd in op- 
position to a husbandman. In the Punjab 
generally. Jut means a villager and husband- 
man in opposition to an artist or handicrafts- 
man. The Jats latterly acquired great power- 
The Birk or Virk is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Jat tribes. The Jats 
(Get® ? and Yuechi ?) emigrated from Upper 
Asia and are now spread over the Punjab 
at Lahore and on the banks of the Jumna. 
The Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Vuraitch,Chhuttheh, 
Sldhoo, Kurekal. Gondhul &c., are Jat sub- 
divisions in the Punjab The Jats or Juts in 
the north and west of India are industrious 
and successful tillers of the soil, and hardy 
yeomen, equally ready to take up arms as 
to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurt- 
poor bore witness to their merits. Some of 
the Jats are said to be descendants of the 
Kahkars of the Salt Range. 8ee Jet, also Jut, 

JAT A. The Jata or matted h&dr, assum- 
ed by Rama and Lakshmana on dismissing 
the royal chariot at the village of Sringavera 
to indicate their entering upon a forest or 
ascetic life. Jata therefore is a braid of hair 
worn by the hindu votaries of Siva, also a 
twisted braid of bair, worn by hindu ascetics. 
— Ram, II, 40. Hind, 2h. VI, p, 300. 

JATAFALA. Sans. Myristica moschata. 

JATAHY — ? Hymensea courbaril. 

JATAMANSI. Hind. Sans. Tel. The 
Cyperus stoloniferus of Heyne Retz, and W. 
Contr. but the true Jatamansi is the Nardos- 
tachys Jatamansi. — Z>. C. and Royle, The 
Balch’haru Hind. Sanbal-ul-taib. Arab, and 
Sanbal-i-Hindi. Pers. The true plant is only 
found at great elevations beyond the tropics, 
and in south India, the term is applied to 
the sweet smelling tubers of various species 
of Cyperus, and in Upger India, to the lemon- 
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grass (Schocnanthus) and other species of 
>\ndropogon, which are also known under 
the names of Askhar and Sikhunas {^rx^vot). 
— Elliotts Flora Andhriea. See Jatamansi, 
Nardostachys and Valerian. Sir W. Jones 
identified it as the spikenard of the ancients. 
JATAIYU, a fabulous bird killed byRavana. 

JATI. Malay. A wood of the Archipe^ 
lago, much used in making prahus and in 
house building at Bawean. 

JATI. Hind, also UDU JATHI. Hind. 
Justicia ecbolium. 

JATIPATRI. Sans. Mace. 

JATI-PHALA. Sans. Nutmegs. 

JATI PHALAMU. Tel. Myristica mos- 
chata. — Thunb, 

JATIPALLAM. Singh, also SADIK- 
KA. Singh Nutmegs. 

JATROPHA. See Cassava manioc. Ma- 
nihot, Neeradi Mootoo : Euphorbiacece. 

JATROPHA GLAUCA. Vahl. Syn. of 
Jatropha glandulifera. — Roxh, See Oil. 

JATROPHA MANIHOT. Linn. Roxb. 
Syn. of Janipha manihot. — Klh, See Cassa- 
va manioc. 

JATROPHA MULTIFID A. Coral plant. 

JAUSAM. Chin. Ginseng. 

JAVA, An island in the eastern Archipe- 
lago, the south point of which is in latitude 
8® 47’* S.and longitude 114® 29’^ 10’^ E. 
It is the chief of the islands which the Dutch 
hold under the designation of Netherland 
India, the head ruler being styled the Gover- 
nor General of the Dutch Indies, Command- 
er-in- Chief of all the forces of His Majesty 
the King of Holland to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is a country diversified 
with hills, mountains and valleys, and on 
the south coast, the steep eea walls are 
clothed to the very beach with luxuriant 
woods. Java has long belonged to the Dutch 
but during the convulsions in Europe, it was 
taken possession of by the English in 1811, 
but restored in 1816. During the British 
occupation of Java, the Sultan of Palembang 
caused all the Dutch in the town to be mas- 
sacred, thinking that by this summary me- 
thod he would be enabled to rid himself en- 
tirely of European infiuence ; but the British 
government at Batavia, horror-struck by the 
atrocity of his conduct, despatched a force 
for the purpose of evincing their displeasure 
at the crime, and their determination to 
punish it, under the command of Colonel 
Gillespie, who, in the execution of this duty 
performed one of the most gallant exploits 
upon record. The force consisted of several 
vessels of war, and a large body of troops. 
On ascending the river, a battery of .one hun- 
dred large guns fianked by armed vessels, 
surrendered without firing a shot, and the 
Sultan, terrified at the approach of the Bri- 


tish, fied into the interior fwith his treasure. 
With the news of his flight, the British com- 
mandant was informed that the Malays had 
risen, and were slaughtering the Chinese 
and other foreign settlers. Colonel Gillespie, 
anxious to put a stop to these frightful out- 
rages, embarked with a small number of 
grenadiers in a few light boats, leaving orders 
for a larger force to follow immediately. 
When the little party approached the town, 
darkness had already set in, and'^the shrieks 
and outcries plainly evinced that the work of 
carnage was continued. The Colonel and 
his party, which consisted of ten persons 
himself included, landed undismayed Shiong 
a vast multitude of blood-thirsty wretches 
who, paralyzed at the boldness of the action, 
allowed their opponents to enter the place, 
where they were soon afterwards joined by a 
small reinforcement. At midnight, about 
three hours after the arrival of the first party, 
the main body of troops entered the place, 
and a town defended ^y forts and battaries 
mounting two hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, was taken possession of without the 
loss of a single life. The following day saw 
order restored, and a new Sultan was soon 
afterwards placed upon the throne. 

The population of Java, in 1810 was 
3,000,000 or 50 to the square mile. In 1815, 
the population had increased to 4,615,270, 
and in 1857, including Madura, it amounted 
to 11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, contain an aggregate population of 
something less than 6,000,000. Java and 
Madura are divided by a narrow strait and 
may be considered as one territory, with a 
mean length of 650 English miles and 100 
in breadth. The population arranged into 


classes are, 

European Settlers 20,331 

Dutch Army, European 10,765 

„ „ African Soldiers.. . . 427 

„ „ Malays and Javanese.. 15,036 


Chinese,... 138,356 

Arabs and Asiatics 24,615 


The women, in opposition to the rule in 
most tropical countries, exceed the men, by 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had 
so fallen away as an institution that there 
existed then only 5260 slaves to liberate. 
In Netherlands India, the Dutch Govern- 
ment has been, sihce 1824, a commercial 
firm assisted by the Trading Company es- 
tablished in 1824 under the patronage of 
King William, this has proved the salvation 
of Java, and their shares have been at a con- 
siderable premium. 
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1857 Imports Guilders, 
from 

Holland . . 12, 526,800 
England., 8,121,808 
China.... 1,851,049 
Japan ... 1,951,461 

other coun- 
tries. 39,173,451 


Exports Guilders, 
to 

Holland.: 75,954,705 
England.. 831,451 

China 4,975.672 

Japan 008,859 

other count- 
ries. 23,253,197 


Total.. 63,624,569 Total.. 105,923,884 

Since 1848, both the Imports and the Ex- 
ports have doubled their value. 

The natives clothe themselves entirely in 
imported cotton stuffs, spending annually, 
about l5. 9d, each on clothing. The principal 
of the imports are cotton stuffs, wines and 
spirits, iron and machinery. Amongst the 
indigenous avocations are the cultivation of 
tea and coffee, and 450,000 families are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the coffee plant. 
In 1857, there were, in Government planta- 
tions 14,729,700 tea shrubs under cultivation, 
which produced nearly 2,000,000 English 
pounds of tea and gave employment to 1 1 0,000 
families. The mode adopted by the Dutch 
in governing the people, has been to conti- 
nue the semblance of authority in their own 
chiefs, while the real power rests with the 
Dutch officers termed residents. In Java 
alone, are 106,105 native chieftains or prin- 
ces supported by the Dutch during good 
behaviour and whose united salaries amount- 
ed in 1857 to 1,834,070 guilders. The 
wild sand coast of Bantam in Java, is annual- 
ly frequented by large number of turtles, 
where they have often to creep over nearly 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, to the dry 
and loose soil at the foot of the sand dunes. 
In their progress to and fro, they are 
attached by parties of wild dogs, birds of 
prey and even tigers. Among the small 
groups of islands in the Java sea, the water- 
spouts are frequent, and not always accompa- 
nied by strong winds ; more than one is 
seen at a time, whereupon the clouds whence 
they proceed, disperse, and the ends of the 
water spouts bending over finally cause them 
to break in the middle. They seldom last 
longer than five minutes. As they are going 
away, the bulbous tube, which is as palpable 
as that of a thermometer, becomes broader 
at the base, and little clouds, like steam 
from the pipe of a locomotive, are continu- 
ally thrown off from the circumference of 
the spout, and gradually the water is releas- 
ed, and the cloud whence the spout came 
again closes its mouth. Sir S. Raffies, 
says that Java was originally peopled by 
emigrants coming in vessels from the Red 
Sea ; from whence it is inferred that these 
ancient Egyptians might have been the an- 
cestors of one class of the people. The Java- 
nese seen by Mr. D*£, Ewes are described 


as small in stature, but muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of 
a light copper colour. The people of the 
Tenger mountains, shortly described in Raf- 
fles History, may be a relict of an aboriginal 
race. This race, like a few others in India, 
and the Archipelago, adopt the singular 
practice of building their villages in terraces. 
This practice seems to have once prevailed 
in the Philippines. The inhabitants of the 
Serwatti islands, select the summits of hills 
or the brows of clifts which rise abruptly 
from the sea, as sites for their habitations. 
The crest or extreme summit of the hill is 
occupied by a large waring tree, the ficus 
indica ? of Rumphius, beneath which the idols 
of the village are placed on square platforms 
of loose stones. Here the elders meet when 
any important matter is to be discussed. Be- 
low the tree the sides of the hills are scarped 
I into a succession of platforms or terraces, on 
I which are erected their oblong barn like 
houses with wooden walls and palm leaf 
thatch. At Letti, a neighbouring island, 
where the hills are far inland, the brows of 
the cliffs which overhang the sea are select- 
ed, and a similar mode of scarping into ter- 
races is adopted when necessary. The same 
system also prevails at Baba and Timor 
Laut. Major Hamilton H. M. 21^ M, N. I. 
who had travelled in Java, mentions to us 
that he found the same system of terracing 
amongst the MaDeArasar, or hill kings, of the 
Pulney hills in the extreme south of India. 

Probalonggo is a district in East Java, 
the richest sugar producing district in the 
island, and its inhabitants principally Ma- 
durese. The south-western side of the plain 
of Prohholinggo is hounded by the Tengger 
mountains where the people still cling to a 
religion supposed to have originated in Hin- 
duism. 

Oinding, is the name given to a land wind 
in East Java, occasioned by the 8. E. mon- 
soon blowing right over the land through the 
gap at Klakka 1,000 feet above the sea be- 
tween the Jyang and Tengger mountains 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. The dress of Java- 
nese ladies differs hut little from that of men 
of the upper class, except in the kahya being 
buttoned across the breast. No covering is 
worn for the head, their bright black hair be- 
ing tastefully arranged in a knot, decorated 
with bunches of white flowers : the women of 
the lower class wear a blue sarong, and a wide 
shirt of the same colour. Both sexes, but 
more particularly the women, pay great re- 
gard to cleanliness, bathing at least once a day. 
Amongst the dependencies may he mentioned 
the Moluccas or Spice islands, which next to 
Java are the most important of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in India. The islands so called are 
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Amboyna, Banda> Ternate, Tidore and the of India. The fishing canoes or flying canoes 
smaller islands in the neighbourhood and of Java, are long, but very narrow— just broad 
forma 8ub-goverment of Java. The greatest enough to enable a man to sit between the 
part of these islands, were discovered by the gunwales ; the crew seldom exceeds four men. 
Portuguese who were in possession of them They are rendered steady by long semicircu- 
at the commencement of the 1 6th century, lar outriggers, one end secured to the gun- 
but acquired by tho Dutch at the close of wale, the other to large bamboos and of the 
that era. The monstrous policy of this na- same length as the canoe itself ; and, as they 
tion led them at one time, to root up and des- are daubed all over with some bright white 
troy at a great cost, often by force of arms, substance, they have the appearance of huge 
all nutmeg and clove trees except the num- spiders crawling over the dark blue sea ; their 
ber necessary to produce the quantity of speed, when propelled by paddles, is very 
spices which it could sell, and so preserve great ; but, greater under their large triangu- 
the monopoly. The Amboiannes are of a lar sails. — Journal Indian Archipelago : Mr, 
middling height and well formed. They G, W. Earl : ’ Fraser^ s Magazine : Curiosities 
make good mounted and foot soldiers. They of Science, Keppeh Indian Archipelago^ Vol. 
are gentle, brave, very sober and easily ma- II. p. 141. 

naged, A considerable number have em- JAVA ALMOND. Eng. Syn. of Cana- 
braced Christianity. Their costume is nearly rium commune. — Linn* 
the same as the Malays of Java. The ave- JAVA BYIAMU. Tel. Hordeum hexas- 
rage annual crop of cloves is from 250,000 tachion. — Linn, 

to 800,000 lbs. The clove* tree begins to JAVA CAT. Viverramussunga, (Mussong, 
bear at 15 years and is in full perfection at Jav.) is found in Java and Sumatra. 

20, and the average yield is 5 lbs, though a JAVAN. In ancient Indian literature, in 
tree has been known to yield 25 lbs. It at- the Sanskrit tongue, a designation of the 
tains a height of 85 to 40 feet. western world generally supposed to be ap- 

Banda, a residency, comprises several is- plied also to Ionia, the isles of Greece, and 
lands of which are Banda or Banda Neera, Asia minor. In the form of Yavana it is 
Gunong Api so named from its terrible volca- also held applicable to the Greeks and their 
no ; Lonthoir, Rosingain almost abandoned descendants who made inroads into India 
after the extirpation of its spices.Pulu-Ai, and through the N. W. and from the Euphrates. 
Pinang. Banda is very unhealthy and is sub- They are said to have reached Orissa through 
ject to frightful earthquakes ; many of the Kashmir. Yavanas were also Greeks left by 
people are Christians. The Serwatti islanders Alexander to garrison the banks of the 
have a more general resemblance to the inha- Indus. 

bitants of the South Sea Islands, than to those JAVA CINNAMON. See Cinnamon, 

of the Indian Archipelago. They are taller JAVA SNOW BERRY. See Chiococca. 

and fairer than the Malays or Bugis. They JAVA SPARROW. See Rice bird, 

wear a waist cloth made of cotton or of the JAVAPHALA. Beng. Nutmegs, 

bark of the paper mulberry, and allow their JAVA PUSHPAMU. Tel. Hibiscus ra» 

long wavy hair to float over their shoulders sa-chinensis.— Lmw. 
or tie it at the back of the head.Their vessels JAVELLIKI. Tam. Grewia hirsuta. 

the cora cora, are long and graceful with low JAWASHIR. Arab. Guz. Hind. Opo- 

fiides and great breadth of beam, high stems ponax. 

and sterns which rise like horns at each ex- JAWUL. Beno. Odina woodier, 
tremity of the vessel, and are ornamented JAXARTES, the modern Sir. ifengis and 
with festoons of large cowrie shells and bun- his bands issued from the pastoral lands 
ches of feathers. They build their villages beyond this river. 

on the summits of clbffis or the brows of hills JAY ANTI. Hind. ^Slschynomene sesban. 

which rise abruptly from the sea or the banks Its small yellow flower is held sacred to Siva, 
of rivers. On the crest of this clifrisaflg JAYAPALA. Sans. Croton tiglium. 
tree (Ficus Indica* Rumph) the waringin, JAYASINHA, a distinguished astronomer 
beneath which are placed their idols on square of 1693, Rajah of Ambhere. He constructed 
platforms of loose stones ; and below the tree a large set of valuable tables ; erected magni# 
the sides of the hill are scarped into a suces- ficient observatories at Benares, Delhi, Ko- 
sion of platforms or terraces on which the tah, and Oojein. — As* Res* vol. v, 177, 167. 
houses rest. The same system also prevails JEAPOTA. Hind* Putranjiva Roxburghii. 
at Baba and Timor laut. This .system of JEBAT. Mal. Musk, 
terracing prevails also among an ancient JEBEL HASS AN, a rocky promontary to 
people inhabiting the Tenger mountains in the west of Aden, and very similar to it. 
Java, and as already mentioned, amongst the JEENGHA. Dus. Prawn. 

Malle arisars of the Fulney bille in the south JEERAGA. Cam. Cumin seed. 
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JEERA-MANIS. Malay. Aniseed. 
JEERA-SUFFED. Beng. Guz. Hind. 
Cumin seed. 

JEGURA. Tkm. Cluytia patula — Roxb. 
JEHAD. Arab. A religious war of the 
Mahomedans. Generally used to designate 
a war against other religionists. 

JEHANABAD, in the district of Sekooha, 
governed by a chief of the tribe of Sharegi the 
most ‘.powerful in Seistan. Sharegi is so call- 
ed from Shahrek, the residence of this chiers 
family, and one of the principal places in 
Seistan.— Ferric Jourjn^ p. 415. 

JEHRKACHURA. Mae. Syn. of Strych- 
nos nux-vomica. 

JEJURI. A hindu temple in the Mah- 
ratta country. The situation of Hindu tem- 
ples, after allowing for the necessary proxi- 
mity of water, is generally the most beauti- 
ful the neighbourhood affords. Jejuri tem- 
ple is very rich : it is said to expend half a 
lakh, 50,000 rupees, yearly, in the expenses 
and establishment for the deity Kandeh Rao, 
horses and elephants are kept for him, he 
and his spouse are bathed in Ganges water, 
rosewater-perfumed with Attr, and decorated 
with gems. The revenues, like those of most 
other temples, are derived from houses and 
lands given by pious people, and from pre- 
sents and offerings constantly making by all 
descriptions of votaries and visitors, accord- 
ing to their means, or their faith, hope, or 
charitj^. The Murlidars, however numerous, 
are not, perhaps, any expense, but rather a 
source of revenue to the temple. At the 
annual Jatra, or fair, which commences on | 
the last day of the dark half of Chaitra, (in 
January) a lakh or more of persons visit Je- 
juri ; it is customary for the worshippers to 
sacrifice a sheep, and the Brahmans assure 
that twenty, or, in particular years, thirty 
thousand are slain on this occasion, and to 
the honor and glory of Kandeh Kao. — Moor^ 
p, 422. 

JELABRIMMI. Sans. Gratiola monniera. 

JELALABAD, a town near Kabul ; also 
the province of which it is the capital. The 
town is enclosed within mud walls, and has 
but an indifferent appearance. The province 
extends from the Kotal of Jugdallak to Da- 
ka, in a line from west to east. To the 
south, the great range of Safed Koh divides 
it from Khuram, and to the north a series of 
hills, of nearly equal elevation, separate it 
from Kafristan and Bajor. Daka, the east- 
ern point, is at the entrance of the Khaibar 
pass. The beautiful valley of Jelalabad is 
extremely well watered. Besides the Surkh 
Bud and Kara-Su, a number of rivulets flow 
from the Safed Koh, and the g^eat g^ver 
of Kabul glides through it, receiving in its 


course the united river of Lughman, corn- 
posed of the streams of Alishang and Alin- 
gar, and lower down the fine rivers ofKameh* 
Khonar and Chitral. Thesi rivers flow froih 
the north, and have their sources remote 
from this part of the country. The climate 
of Jelalabad. is remarkably diversified. The 
winter season is particularly delightful, al- 
though subject to violent wind storms : but 
in the summer, in the centre of the valley, or 
along the course of the river, the heat is ex- 
cessive. The great mountain range, the Safed 
Koh defines the limits of Jelalabad valley 
to the south, and divides it from Bangash. 
The plain of Jelalabad is cultivated to a 
high degree, and in this part of it, with an 
average breadth of three or four miles. 
Besides the Kabul river, the plain is copi- 
ously irrigated by other streams, and nota- 
bly by the Surkh Rud, which enters it from 
the west, and falls into the main river, at 
Darunta; by the Kara-Su (or the black 
river), which, east of Balia Bagh, unites 
with the Surkh Rud ; and by the numerous 
and beautiful springs of Sultanpur, which 
form a rivulet flowing through the centre of 
the plain by Chaar Bagh. Few countries 
can possess more attractive scenery, or can 
exhibit so many grand features in its sur- 
rounding landscape.— Journey^ VoL 
I, p.p, 174, ^ 181. See Jallalahad, 

J ELL, a town in Baluchistan in the south 
western quarter of Kach Gandava, in a dis- 
trict replete with monuments, remnants 
of a former people, which bear a great 
analogy to the ponderous Celtic vestiges 
of ancient Europe. A hot spring, the 
Garm-ab, preserves its temperature through- 
out the year. The sulphureous spring of 
Lakha is some twenty miles south of Jell, 
there is another a little below Sehwan, 
on the hills west of the Indus, and again 
other very hot springs near Karachi, These 
several springs are found in the same line of 
hills, and those inferior ones at the base of 
the superior range dividing Sind and Kachi, 
fromBalochistan : under the same hills, north 
of Jell and west of Suran and Sanni are 
sulphur mines, indications of the same geo- 
logical formation. Jell or Shadia are the chief 
towns of the Magghassi one of the Baluch 
tribes, who have been located for a long time 
inKachi. They are divided into four principal 
families or clans, of which the Butani is the 
more illustrious, and furnishes the Sirdar of 
the whole. They boast of being able to mus- 
ter two thousand fighting men, and when 
visited by Mr. Masson, had been engaged in 
endless hostility with their neighbours, the 
Rinds. An inextinguishable blood-fued 
existing between the two tribes. The Mag- 
ghasis and the Rinds ate alike addicted to 
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the abuse of ardent spirits, bhang and opium. 
— Massons Jowrneys^VoL II, p,p. 124 to 149. 

tTELLAM, MAx^njLii. See Tani. 

■ JELAM or HYDASPES. This river takes 
its name from the town of this name, be- 
neath which it flows. In Kashmir, it is call- 
ed Behat, a contraction of the Sanskrit Vit- 
asta, which the Greeks altered to Hydaspes- 
According to Vigne, the term Ghikars, or 
Ghukas, or Khakas is applied to the people 
dwelling on the right bank of the Jelam or 
Jylum, and Ghuka or Kuka is said to mean 
right ; whilst those on the left bank are call- 
ed Bambas from the Sanscrit word Bam the 
left. 

JEMBKA. Akab. A creese or dagger. 
JEMBU-NEREDEI FNDU. Teb. Euge- 
nia jambos. 

JEMLAH GOAT. See Caprem. 

JEMUDU. Tkl. also CHEMUDU. Tel. 
Euphorbia tirucalli. — Linn, also Euphorbia 
tortilis. 

JENACHETTU. Tel. Grewia ro tun di- 
folia. Juss. 

JENGIBRE Sp. also AGENJIBRE. Sr. 
Ginger. i 

JER-CATCHERI ; Guz. also KUCHLA. ! 
GiJz. Hind. Nux vomica. • 

JEREGAM MULLA. Maleal. Syn. of 
Jasminum sambac. — Ait. 

JERIKA. Tel. Leeches. 

JERMAl. Guz Cocculus indicus. 

JERN. Dan. Iron. 

JERNAIN, lat. 24® 50’ N. long 53® 0’ 
E. a small island on the south side of the 
J’ersian Gulf. 

JERlIGU. Tel. Caryota urens. 

JERUK. Malay. Citrus aurantium. 
Orange. Limes 

JERTJ KAAT NARIGAM. Maleal. Syn. 
of Limonia acidissima — Linn. 

JERlT-KANDKTi. Maleal. Syn. of Kan- 
delia Rheedii. — IF. and A. 

JERU KANSJAVA. Maleal. Syn. of 
Cannabis sativa . 

JERU KIRGANELLI. Maleal. Syn. of 
Phyllanthus urinaria. 

JEKUKLEGI. Jav. Orange. 
JERU-PARNA. Maleal. Syn. of Sida 
acuta. — Burm. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. Helianthus 
tuberosus. See Cucurbitaceae. 

JERU-THAKU. Maleal. also JERU- 
TIKA. Maleal. Syn. of Clerodendron ser- 
ratum.— 

JEKZ. Per. Bustard. ; 

JERVIS, Major Thomas Best, author ofj 
an address to the British Association on the | 
progress of geographical inquiry in India, — i 
See Rep. Brit. Ass. 1839 ; also Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. iv- On surveys in India, in Lond 
Geo. Trans, vol. vii, 129^ Bom. Geo, Trans. 


vol. iv. 133. Geographical and Statistical 
memoir of the Konkan, — Calcutta, 1844. 
Journey to falls of Cauvery and Neilgherry 
Hills, — Lond. 1834. Indian metrology, or 
account of coins, weights, measures, kc. of 
India, 1 vol. 8vo. Observations on the bore 
in Gulf of Cambay, — Lond. Geo. Trans, vol. 
viii. part 3, 202. Topographical description 
of Table-land on Cullery Mountain — Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vol. iii 198. — Dr. Buist. 

JESSULMIR, a town and province of 
Rajputana, containing Rajputs of the Bhat 
section. The Raos of Jesulmere form the 
dynasty of Bhattis, and are a branch of the 
Yadu race of the Chandravansa.— p. 260. 

JET, a term, which as Jat, and Jut, is said 
to pertain to one race, spread from Herat, 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Pan- 
jab, down the Indus into Kach Gandhava, 
and eastwards to the Jamna and Ganges, 
but wherever spread, are said to retain a 
dialect of their own to which has been given 
the name of Jetki, and as Mr. Masson seems 
to imply, are descen dents of theGetae who he 
says once possessed the whole of the coun- 
tries immediately east and west of the Indus. 
The zamindars, or cultivators of the soil, at 
Jell as throughout Kachi, are Jets, who there 
seldom move abroad but on bullocks and 
never unless armed. A Jet may generally be 
seen half naked — seated on a lean bullock, and 
formidably armed with matchlock and sword, 
and to the north and west of Kach Gandhava 
as also in Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they 
are itinerant artizans, like gypsies. In the 
Panjab, they are not found west of the Jilam, 

I but east of that river the Jet cultivators use 
waggons. The Jet has been so long settled 
in Kach Gandhava, as to appear the aborigi- 
* nes. Amongst their numerous subdivisions 
are the Kalora, Kokar, Hampi, Tunia, Abrah. 

I — Masson^s Journeys Vol ii. p. 125. Mas^ 

I so7i’s Kalat, p. 352. According to Mohan Lai, 

' the Sikh Jats are polyandrous, and one 
brother takes his brother’s wife. See Jat, 
also Jut. 

JET. See Coal. 

JET. Hind. Syn. of Scsbania Egyptiaca 
— Der.v. 

JETEE FIBRE. See Marsdenia tenacis- 
sima. Dogbanes. 

JETHI MADH. Guz. Hind. Syn. of root 
of Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

JETTIMAD-KA RAS.Grz. Hind. Liqito- 
rice juice. 

JETTAMANSI. Guz. Tel. also CHE- 
BUR. Guz. Spikenard. 

JETTI, in Southern India, a sort of 
emstus, which is worn on the right hand of the 
boxers, called Jetties, It is made of buffalo 
horn with four shai’p projections like knuck- 
les, and the fifth near the little finger, with 
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a greater prominence than the rest. It is j 
worn over the first phalanges. 1 he hitting 
is by a sharp perpendicular cut. 

JEWALA.MUKI. The flame’s mouth, or 
spirit’s mouth, a celebrated hill, in a sand> 
stone range opposite Nadaun on the Amrit- 
sir road. A stream of hydrogen gas, which 
oozes through the sandstone, i issues from ten 
or a dozen fissures in the rock, A light ap- 
plied, the flame plays around the fissures | 
which the devotees suppose to proceed from j 
the Muki or mouth of the Jawala or spirit, j 

JEWS. In all Mahomedan countries, Jews j 
are known as Ya-hud or Yahudi, /, e, of the | 
tribe of Judah, but this term is regarded j 
both by themselves and those who apply it as ! 
a derogatory appellation. On the Bom bay coast, j 
they style themselves Ban-i-Israil, but this i 
name is used by the Affghans for themselves, j 
as also for Mahomedans and Christians, who, | 
as possessors of revealed religions are regard- 
ed as children of Israel. Jews are found 
scattered throughout central, southern and 
eastern Asia. They are however most numer- 
ous in Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, I'ersia, Bok- 
hara, Khiva, AfFghanistan, Cliina and on the 
west coast of India. They are more seldom | 
met with in the further south east. They were | 
formerly widely scattered in China, and j 
possesed a temple at Yih-Chan, the capital of 
the district of Shuh, now Ching-tu. In none I 
of these countries have this people obtained i 
high employments under their rulers, but in j 
Egypt and Syria, their position seems more ' 
advantageous. Throughout Persia, Bokha- ; 
ra and Afghanistan, they occupy themselves | 
in petty traffic, and as bankers and spirit dis- 
tillers, and in the Bombay Presidency, they j 
find employment in the subordinate offices j 
of Government and in the Native Army, 
where they generally rise to be petty 
officers. A colony of this people have re- 
sided at Cochin on the south west of the 
Peninsula of India, ever since the early cen- 
turies of this era, and without quoting 
her authority, Mrs. El wood describes these as 
a branch of the tribe of Manasses who on the 
downfal of the Babylonian empire, after a 
journey of three years from Babylon, settled 
in Malabar. Kukel Kelu Nair, the most 
recent writer on this point, is of opinion that 
at the time of the grant of the copper plate 
documents Nos. 1, 3 and 2 in the Jews’ posses- 
tion, and possessed by the Christian church 
there, two towns viz. : Mani-grammam, which 
Irani Korten of MahadevaPatnam obtained by 
No. 1, in A. D. 230, and Achu Vanam which 
Joseph Roben a jew obtained by No, iii. in, 
A. D, 186, were chiefly inhabited by jews and 
Syrian Christians ; and that document No. ii. 
was granted in A. D. 316 by the last Perumal 
to the Tarisa Palli or church, And it is obvious 


I that the J ews andSyrian Christians must have 
arrived in Malabar before the date nf the 
documents i. and iii. The Jews have not much 
increased. Christians, however, including the 
Syrians proper and those following the Romish 
persuasion, in 1860, numbered in Travancore, 
181009 souls, in Cochin 44,574, total 225,583 
souls. But the Jews in 1S60, numbered 
in Travancore only 114 souls, and 1277 in 
Cochin, with a few atChangliat in theZillah of 
Malabar. In the food, the clothing of the men, 
and language, the Syrian chrisliana arc not to 
be distinguished from the Hindus and few of 
them know theSyrian language /rhe Jews are 
in many of these respects similar and some of 
them are black in colour. Many of them are 
very wealthy, possess gardens and lands and 
follow trades, but as to the causes re- 
straining their increase, nothing is known. 
Many authors have endeavoured to trace the 
tribes who were removed from their position 
in the Holy Land and Dr who long 

wandered in search of traces of them, is 
quoted as being of opinion that if the AfF- 
ghans be the descendents of Jacob they are 
of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. But on 
the subject of the present locality of the ten 
tribes, whom the conquests of Salmanasar 
dispersed over Asia, writers, in their desire to 
discover them, have yielded so much to their 
imaginations, that traces of them have been 
supposed to be found in Me.xico, Malabar, 
England, Japan, Aftghanistan, Abyssinia, 
north of Africa,ContralAfrica,Pegii and Peru. 
The facilities with which pastoral nomaclo 
races can remove or be removed from one 
place to another, and the jiractico with east- 
ern conquerors of suddenly transplanting a 
troublesome or refractory nation, may have 
facilitated the disappearance of tlie Jewish 
tribes who seem to have early abandoned 
their faith and to have been mingled with 
and fused into the mass of the people of the 
country or countries in which tliey had been 
j located. A memorable instance of such volun- 
tary migration was afforded in the instance of 
, 1,00,000 families of Kalmucks leaving the 
! Black Sea to return to their nomade life in 
the East. Several instances of voluntary and 
forcible migration in AfFghanistan occurred 
within the last twenty years. After the En- 
glish mission, had left Herat the Vizier Yar 
Mahomed pressed IbrahimKhan of Gour, who 
had 7000 families of Taymunis under his 
rule, and alter having completely devastated 
the country which they occupied, Yar Ma- 
homed removed them to Herat where he es- 
tablished some in the city and the remainder 
in the suburbs. Subsequentlyto this, in the be- 
ginning of 1 846, when Yar Mahomed marched 
with his army in the direction of the Murghab, 
i on the banks of which river some HazaraZeid- 
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nats were encamped, they d^amped into the 
Persian territory, and Asof^ud-Dowlah gave 
them the village of Karez on. the frontier of 
Herat. After the removal of Asof-ud Dowlah, 
however, in the close of 1846, Yar Mahomed 
marched against these small Uzbek Khanats 
in the north of Khorasan, and attacked and 
defeated the Hazarah chief Karim Dad Khan, 
in the open country of Killah-nun. Yaj 
Mahomed encamped upon the*6eld of battle, 
and in the space of eight days collected ten 
thousand families of the Hazarah Zeidnats 
whom he removed from their native soil to that 
part of the district of Herat, reaching from 
Obeh to Oorian, where he settled them in the 
hanks of the Heri-Rud.By these forced immi- | 
grations of the Taymoonis and Hazarabs, the 
Herat principality became more populous 
than it had been previously to the siege of 
Herat in 1838, and Yar Mohamed obtained 
the further advantage of keeping under his 
eye the most turbulent inhabitants of his 
dominions. He made excellent soldiers of 
these Eimaks and by their amalgamation with 
the Afghans it became almost impossible for 
the former to betray him . — {JFtrrier His, of 
the Afghans, p, 486.) To some such forced or 
voluntary migration we may attribute the 
disappearance of the Hebrews. One of 
the traditions connected with the Jewish 
people has been that they were driven 
into 'I'artary, and there are a considerable 
number of these religionists in the terri- 
tories subject to Khiva, Merv and Bokha- 
ra. In the celebrated letter from the Tartar 
Sovereign, Prester John to Alexius Comne- 
nus the Emperor of Constantinople, in des- 
cribing his territories, he says, beyond this 
river are ten tribes of Jews, who, although 
they pretend to have their own kings, are 
nevertheless our servants and tributaries. 
The authenticity of this letter is doubted by 
many, but in Marco Polos travels, Jews are 
described as being in the army of Kablai 
Khan. According to Dr. Moor, the Chozan 
Tartars were Israelites, professing the Jewish 
religion and practising circumcision, and 
much has, by some authors, been made of the 
circumstance already noticed that the Affghans 
still call themselves Bin i-Israel. One of 
the legends of theAffghans, is that they were 
Jews whom Nebudiadnezzer transplanted 
after the overthrow of Jerusalem to the town 
of Ohore, near Bamian, and that they oonti- 
nued in their faith till Kalid, in the first 
century of Mahomedamsm summoned them to 
assist in the wars with the infidels. The 
Afij^hans it is said look like Jews, but this' 
may be said of many other eastern races. In^ 
one custom, that of the younger brother mar- 
rying the widow of the elder, the Afighans 
follow the Jewish people. Mr. Masson, no- 


tices the Afighan assertion, that they are 
descendants of the Jewish people, merely 
to observe that this assertion is due to 
their vanity, and has its origin in the 
literature of their present religion which 
has made them acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Jews. He alludes however 
to some customs in the tribes holding the 
Khaibar pass, who wear locks of hair in 
a manner common to oriental Jews. He 
tells us that there are a few families of Jews 
at Kabul, but while perfectly tolerated as to 
matters of faith, they by no means command 
the respect which is shown to Armenians. 
Like them, they are permitted to make vinous 
and spirituous liquors, and they depend 
chiefly for their livelihood upon the clandes- 
tine sale of them. Some years since, a Jew 
was heard to speak disrespectfully of Jesus 
Christ; he was arraigned, and convicted 
before the mahomedan tribunals on a charge 
of blasphemy ; the sentence was sang sar, or 
to be stoned to death. The unhappy culprit 
was brought to the Armenians that they, as 
particularly interested, might carry into 
effect the punishment of the law. They 
declined, when the mahomedans led the 
poor wretch v?ithout the city, and his life 
became the forfeit of his indiscretion. It 
was singular that an attack upon the divinity 
of our Saviour should have been held cogni- 
zable in a mahomedan ecclesiastical court, 
and that it should have been resented by 
those who in their theological disputes with 
Christians never fail to cavil on that very 
point. The Jew, in averring that Jesus Christ 
was the son of the carpenter Joseph, had 
differed from their own belief on that subject, 
but had not the assertion been made by a 
Jew, who would have noticed it? The Jews 
are everywhere the despised, the rejected 
race, — Masson' a > Journey ^ Vol, II. p, 246. 
Jews have existed in large colonies in Arabia 
ever since the captivity. In no country 
have they preserved their nationality more 
completely, though surrounded for centuries 
by hostile Mahommendan tribes. Their own 
tradition asserts, that during the invasion of 
Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, they fled to 
Egypt, and subsequently wandered further 
south, till they came to the mountains of 
Arabia, where they permanently established 
their homes. The fertility of the soil, the 
salubrity of the climate, and its picturesque 
scenery, rapidly caused the little colony to 
increase, by attracting fresh emigrants, who 
sought that peace which their own distracted 
country no longer Afforded. Inured to hard- 
ships and nursed in war, these foreign colo- 
nists soon gained an ascendancy over the wild 
Arab tribes by whom they were surround- 
ed, and in a little time the exiles of Judea 
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reigned where they had before only been 
tolerated. But the introduction of Mahomed- 
anism materially altered their position, and 
severe enactments converted their oxme pros- 
perous towns and villages into charnel 
houses. Notwithstanding this persecution, 
hovvever, every valley and mountain range 
still contains vast numbers of this despised 
but undying race, who number not less than 
200,000 souls. (Jewish Intelligencer, Vol. 
xxii. p. I4d.) At Aden the Jews are filthy in 
the extreme in their persons and habitations, 
and even the more wealthy of the community 
are nearly as uncleanly and parsimonious as 
their poorer brethren. The principle trades 
which they pursue in Aden are those of masons, | 
builders of reed and mat houses, and workers 
in silver and ostrich feathers. In other 
parts of Arabia, they are the most active, 
industrious, and hardworking people in the I 
country : debarred from the cultivation of the | 
soil, they have become the monopolisers of i 
every useful art and every branch of trade ; 
yet in the bazaars and streets, wherever one 
wanders, the haggard, wan and care-worn 
Jew is the most pitiable object. Through- 
out all these countries, Jews are held in great 
disesteem. A Persian will admit the Chris- 
tian to his house, though he takes care to 
separate his establishment from the rest of 
the house ; if his guest should eat with him, 
a separate tray is provided, and all contact 
avoided as much as possible. Jews and Chris- 
tians are not generally admitted in Persia into 
the public baths. Even when Kuropean gen- 
tlemen go to these, it is usual to^give notice, 
that they may be made private ; and this is 
tolerated more because government find it 
their interest to be civil to them, than as a 
right. Were a European to travel without a 
Mahomedan guide and in humble guise, out 
of the common tract he should find strong ob- 
jections made to his frequenting the Maho- 
medan baths. In Persia, Christian or Jew, is 
not permitted to enter into any of the princi- 
pal mosques or places of holy pilgrimage of the 
country and it is similar in Turkey ; A poor 
Armenian, or Jew would incur great risk, 
wei^ he found within the sepulchre of 
Imam Heza, or Fatima or the great mosque 
at Shiraz, or in the mosques of Constantino- 
ple or Damascus. — Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasan p, 182 to 188. Playfair's Yemen, 
There were only a few families of Jews at 
Herat on the arrival of the English Mission 
under Captain Todd, but they are settled in 
great numbers in different parts of eastern 
Persia and TuAistan. Those of Herat were 
very well affected towards Captain Todds 
party. They communicated with each other in 
tlm Hebrew character, though in the Persian 
language. When Mr. Ferrier passed through 


Herat, the Jews were rather numerous and 
allowed the exercise of their religion Their 
number had increased on account of the per- 
secution to which they had been subjected in 
Meshid. 

JEW'S APPLE. Sdanum melongena. 

JEW'S MALLOW. Eng. Syn. ofCor- 
chorus olitorius. — Linn, 

JEWAN-PUTR. Mau. Syn. of Putran- 
jiva Roxburghii. 

JEZAL. Pers. Hind. By the English, 
called Oinjal, a wall piece, a large gun. 

JEZAN. A sea-port of Yemen, in the 
district of Aboo Areesh, its population about 
four hundred are engaged in the pearl fish- 
ery, which both here and at the island of 
Farsan, about three miles distant, is carried 
on extensively. 

JHAL. Guz. and Hind. Nets. 

JHAO. Hind, Tamarix indica. 

JHARAL. See Capresc. 

JHAREJA. A Rajput race in Guzerat, 
Cutch or Kach. The tribes of Rajputana 
have a political system similar to the feudal 
practice of Europe. On the demise of a 
chief, the members of his family would be 
entitled to a certain appanage of his demes- 
nes, and every district so acquired would 
constitute a distinct principality subject to a 
similar sub-division at the decease of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary 
thus possesses a body of kinsmen who are 
collectively termed the Bhaiad or brother- 
hood. The Jharejah or Rajput race in Quze- 
rat, were till lately addicted to female in- 
fanticide. In 1818, Captain McMurdo esti- 
mated the members of Jharejahs in Cutch at 
about 1 2,000 persons, of whom only about 30 
were women. The Jharejahs killed their daugh- 
ters to avoid paying for them heavy marriage 
portions. J'harejahs of Cutch are stated by 
Mrs.Elwood to be a branch of the Sindh Sum- 
ma stock, of Arabian extraction, descended 
from a child of a Mahomedan Zamindar by a 
daughter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose 
descendants settled in Powar and Patcham. 
They marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wagela, 
Sodha and Gohil Rajputs— Mrs, El- 
wood' s letters Vol, ii.p. 113. 

JHAR KA NAMUK. Dux. Potash. 

JHAR-KI-HULDI. Duk. Syn. of Cos- 
cinium fenestratum.— 

JHINGO. Beno. Syn. of Luffa acutan- 
gula — Roxb, 

JHOONJURI— ? Trifolium indicum. 

JHULA. Hind. A suspension bridge. 
In the simplest form, a Jhula hasa single set 
of ropes, from which a wooden seat is sus- 
pended, which is pulled from side to side by 
means of a rope, worked from the rocks on 
either side of the river. — Dr, Th&msai/s Tret- 
vels in Western Himalaya and T4hit, 
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JIBILIKA CHETTU. Tki. Orewia lio- 
thii. — rr) and G. salvifolia. — lioxh, 

JIBBEL MUSA, The mount of Moses, 
is the name given by the Arabs to all that 
range of mountains which rises at the interi- 
or extremity of the valley of Faran ; and to 
that part of the range on which the convent 
of St. Catharine stands, they give, the name of 
Tur Sina. This similarity of name, owing, 
most probably, to tradition, affords ground 
for presumption, that the hill which we had 
now reached was the Sinai of the Jews, on 
which Moses received the law. Two German 
miles and a half up the mountain, stands the 
convent of St. Catherine. — Niebuhr's Travels^ 
Vol J. p, 191-92. 

JIDI CHETTU. Tel. Semecarpus ana- 
cardium. — Linn. 

JIDI-GHINZALU. Tel. Semecarpus ana- 
cardium. 

JIDI MAMIDI. Tel. Anacardium occi- 
dentale. — Linn. > 

JIGURU. Tel. Syn. of Cluylia patula. 
— Itoxh 

JIHUN, also AMOO, names of the river 
Oxus. 

JILA-KARKA. Tel. Cuminum cymi- 
num. — Linn, 

JILEDU. Tel. (a) Calotropis cigantea, 
R, Brown, the Asclepias gig. of Roxh. var. 
(a) licina. Also (i) Calotropis procera, — R. 
Brown., the C. Hamiltonii, — Wight. 

JILL See Singhpo. 

JILLEDU NARA. Tel. fibre of Calotro- 
pis gigant'ea. 

JILLIKA. Sans, Mautkebaji 

JILO DAR. The ordinary muleteers of 
Persia are great liars and annoy in every 
possible way. The Jilodar, or chief mule- 
teer, he who has or holds the bridle, is a very 
different character. — Ferrier Journ. p. 47. 

JILRU CHETTU. Tel. Calotropis gi- 
gantea. 

JILUGA BENDU, Tel. JEschynomene 
aspera. — Linn, and W. and A, Hedysarum 
lagenarium.— 

JIMANDARA TIGE. Tel. Thunbergia 
fragratis. — Roxh, 

JIMUTA. Hind. Syn. of Andropogon 
serratus. 

JINGAL. Cash. Verdigris. 

JINSENG. Sp. Ginseng. 

JIN TAN. Malay. Cumin seed. 

JINTAWAN. A tree of Borneo, yield- 
ing caout chouc. Its bark, is soft and thick. 
One of these in Borneo, an Urceola grows to 
the size of a man's body : has a very rongh 
appearance, on being cut -emits its sap in 
the greatest abundance, and without destroy- 
ing the tree, very large quantities might be 
obtained from a single trunk. There are 
three kinds in Borneo, called by the generic 


name of Jintawan by the natives; two are 
common in Sarawak, viz : the J. susuh, or 
milky jintawan, and the J. bulat, or round 
fruited jintawan, , They equally produce the 
caoutchouc, which having been analyzed, is 
found to differ in no respect from that pro- 
duced by the Ficus elastica and other trees. 
The natives of Borneo use it to cover the. 
sticks with which they beat their gongs and 
other musical instruments. The fruit, which 
is large, and of a fine apricot colour, contain.s 
ten or twelve seeds enveloped in a rich red- 
dish pulp, and though but a jungle plant, is 
one of the most grateful fruits of the country 
to the European palate. — Low's Sarazvak, p. 
52. 

JIRAKA. Sans. Tel. also JIRANA. 
Sans. Tel. Cuminum cyminum. — 

JIRAKA. Sans, also AJAJI. Sans. Cu- 
min seed. 

JIRITCH. Arab. Gingelly or Sesamum 
oil. 

JIRITCH. Arab. Sesamum orientale. 

JIRUGU CHETTU. Tel. also CHIRU- 
GU CHE I'TU. Tel. Caryota urens. — Linn. 

JIRU KANELI. Malbal. Syn. of Ca- 
searia»esculenta. — Roxb 

JITTEGI.Tel. Dalbergia latifolia. — Roxb. 

JIVAKA, also VIMBA, also PATUPA- 
RNI. -Sans. Bryonia granclis. 

JIWUL. Beng. Syn. of Odina wodicr. 
— Roxb. 

JO. A Burme.se people, speaking a rude 
dialect of the Burmese, lying east of Chitta- 
gong. 

JO, A beverage made and used by the 
Bodo, from* rice or millet. The grain is 
boiled and flavored by a root called agai-chito 
It is left to ferment for two days in a nearly 
dry state. Water is then added and it is fit 
for drinking in three or four days. 

JO ALA MUKHI. The flames mouth, or 
flaming mouth, caused by a flickering flame 
from the combustion of gas escaping from 
the ground one of these occurs near the In- 
dus the other is at Badku or Baku a seaport 
Caspian. — See Jawala Mukhi, 

JOARI. Bkng. Duk. Hind. Mahe. Syn. 
of Sorghum vulgare. — jPer.s'. Holcus sorghum. 

JOASMI. Pirates of the Persian Gulf, 
about 182 1, who sailed in large well arm boats 
and attacked every merchant vessel they 
met, seldom sparing a captive but putting 
to death with ceremonies of a horrid na- 
ture, those who fell alive into their bands, 
even when they surrendered without resist- 
ance. These pirates were of no class of men 
distinct from the people of the country they 
inhabited, although a portion of their enter- 
piize and skill may have been imbibed from 
adventurers, forced by their misdeeds to seek 
a refuge upon their ban'en shore ; they weJ#, 
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for the most part, men of the Arab tribes, 
who settled on or near to the sea coast, 
became naturally addicted to sea faring oc- 
cupations, and accustomed to a predatory 
life among themselves, carried with them the 
same dispositions upon the element which 
had become to them a second home : they 
plundered to enrich themselves, and plunder- 
ed all nations alike. These pirates have been 
generally known by the name ofJoasmi: 
this term is a corruption from Gohafsin, or 
Johafsin, the name of a tribe, which was 
particularly notorious for their piracies - 

A second expedition was fitted out, and 
sailed from Bombay on the Ist November 
J819. The naval part of it consisted of 
several of his Majesty’s ships of war, and 
Company’s cruizers under the command of 
Captain T. Collier ; and the land forces 
amounted to about 3000 european and native 
troops, under the command of Major-Gene- 
ral Sir William Keir Grant. This expe- 
dition reduced Ras-ul-Khymah, the principal 
strong hold of the pirates, which had been 
carefully fortified, and was vigoriously de- 
.fendecl ; and also the hill fort of Zyah, which 
was likewise well defended by a veteran 
Wahabee, deeply imbued with the boldness 
and character of that sect. — Fraser^ s Journey 
into Khorasan^ p. 5, 

JOBIE. A high island 87 miles in extent, 
off' the coast of New Guinea. 

JOBOKA. A rude Pagan tribe, on the 
hills of Asam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and Cachar. 

JOB’S TEARS. Coix. 

JODENLYM. Dux. Bitumen. 

JODU PALUNG. Beng. Syn. of Sali- 
cornia indica. — Willd, 

JOE-BOE. Burm. Walsura piscidia. 

JOGI OR YOGI, Is a term properly appli- 
ed to the followers of the Yoga or Patanjala 
school of philosophy, which, amongst other 
tenets, maintained the practicability of ac- 
quiring, even in life, entire command over 
elementary matter, by means of certain 
ascetic practices consisting of long continued 
suppression of respiration and other puerili- 
ties, such as fixing the eyes on the top of the 
nose. There are still met with, individuals 
who thus strive to effect a union between the 
portion of vital spirit residing in the body 
and that which pervades all nature, and the 
hysterical hallucinations which follow and 
give airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name It was practiced in India, so early 
as the eighth century. In the temples of 
Salsette, Elephanta and Ellora, the principal 
figure is mostly Siva, decorated with ear- 
rings, such as are worn, by the Khanphata 
Jo|^. The walls are covered with ^ascetics 
in me variouff Asanas or positions in which 


the Yogi is to sit. The cells attached’ fo 
some of the temples are also indicative of 
Jogi residence and one of the caves of Salsette 
is named that of Jogiswara or Siva, as Lord 
of the Jogis. The Jogis of Gorakhnath, are 
usually called Kanphata, from having their 
ears bored, and rings inserted into them at 
the time of their initiation. They may be 
of any caste and live as ascetics in Maths. 
Siva is the object of their worship. They 
officiate indeed as his priests, especially at 
the celebrated Lat of Bhairava at Benares. 
They mark the forehead with a transverse 
line of ashes and smear the body with the 
same ; they travel in a cap of patch work, 
and garments dyed with red ochre. Some 
simply wear a dhoti or cloth round the loins. 
The Saringhihas arc a Jogi sect who use the 
saringhior lute and beg in the name of Bhai- 
rava. Another sect is the Duri-hars, from 
their peddling in thread to the housewives 
of the villages ; and the Matsyendri or Mac- 
chendri, from Matsyendri whom they regard 
as their founder, are a third sect, and a fourth 
is the Bhartiharis. They are all errants. — 
Wilson's Hindus. In the Dekhan, however, 
the Jogi, are usually tall and well formed men, 
devotees, who never resort to manual labour 
to gain the means of livelihood but cam 
a subsistance by begging and selling small 
articles of merchandise. They, there, seem 
to be arranged into 12 orders : — 

1. Dubray jogi or Bal santa ka jogi. 

2. Khani bhai ; tie heavy stones to their 
body, and beg and sell medicines. 

3. Lunghoti jogi, or Juggai jogi, are mer- 
chants, selling beads. 

4. Kan phata jogi, or Sonari jogi, live in 
temples and are the priests. 

5. Tindri ka jogi, musicians, performing 
on the tingri. 

6. Sooe pat, bechne-wala jogi, sell beads 
of coral, &c. 

7. Mendiki jogi, beg by beating on the 
tambour, 

8. Shan ka jogi. 

9. Kulghari bechne-wala jogi, sell the drip- 
stones, which the caste of Doombur make 
for brahmins. 

10. Thugganee jogi, sell wooden trays 
made by carpenters near Dharwar. 

11. Chako, or Katti jogi, sell knives and 
scissors. 

12. Dubbray bijani-wala, beat a kind of 
tambourine. 

The jogis have olive yellow complexions 
are generally tall, dressed in clothes dyed red . 
from the *‘Geru,” ochre or red earth, and have 
rings in their ears, which are put in when 
they reach maturity. No stranger can be 
admitted into the Jogi sect, the children 
by marriage alone being considered Jogis. 
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About 2,000 reside in the peninsula of 
India, The Dubbray Jogis, Kalghari-be- 
chnewala, and Thugganee Jogis, intermarry 
and eat together, and are considered of the 
same origin, their occupations alone differing. 
The other ^visions keep to themselves.Their 
ruler, in the Dekkan, is styled “ Nathh Ba- 
wa he is a Gooru or spiritual leader ; The 
Nath Bawa lives in a house or temple called 
a Math, and in the southemMahratta country 
one lives at Kittoor and one at Hullyhul. 
The authority of the Nath Bawa is supreme 
and he fines and dismisses delinquents from 
the community. He never marries; but 
adopts a child and successor while in life. 
The language said to be used by the Jogis 
throughout India, is the Maharatta: very 
few of them can either read or write. They 
dwell in huts made of the Karbi. They 
eat the deer and hare, the Mendiki jogee 
even eats the cow, and all use. intoxicating 
drinks. Animals that die a natural death 
are also used by them as food. They never 
labour for a subsistance, but in selling small 
articles of merchandise and begging, they 
roam from village to village. Their modes 
of obtaining alms are extremely varied. The 
Khani Bhai, demands alms, if refused ties his 
lengthened body to the latch of the doorand 
many Jogis use musical instruments to sing 
to, and attract attention. The women make 
rings, beads, and toys for sale. They never 
devote their women to the gods. Their mar- 
riages take place in early youth, and cost 
about 60 or 60 rupees : two or three wives 
are sometimes in one household. The dead 
of the sect are buried by the Vesya caste. In 
Persia, the term Jogi or Yogi is given to this 
particular sect of Indian religious mendU 
cants, and to pilgrims who often wander be- 
yond the bounds of their own country, and 
are occasionally seen in Persia, on their way 
to Ba-koh, or certain other places of religi- 
ous pilgrimage. Thus in Persia, the appella- 
tion becomes applied to all religious mendi- 
cants from that country, of whatever sect. — 
JF^aser^s Journey into Khoraean^ /?. 394> 
JOHNIUS DIACANTHUS. (UAOicpfiM.) 
Isinglass. 

JOHNIUS DUSSUMIERI. Guy. and 
Val. See Isinglass. 

JOHNIUS MACULATUS. See Isinglass. 

JOHORE, formerly the chief city of the 
empire of that name and residence of the 
Sultan, is situated tibout twenty miles up the 
river so called. The town was founded in 
1511 or 1512 A. D. by Sultan Mahomed 
Shah II of Malacca who, after his expulsion 
from that place bylth^ Portuguese* fied to the 
river of Johore. From that time the town of 
Johore has. been the capital the empire 
which took the name of the empire of Johore 


instead of that of Malacca. Johore is the re« 
sidence of a Pangbulu who is appointed both 
by the Sultan of Johore and by theTumungong 
of Singapore. It is now the generally received 
opinion that Johore derived its population 
from Menangkabau-Vanderworm in 1677 and 
Valentyn in 1727 gave correct though imper- 
fect digests of the Sijara Malayu and other 
Malay histories. Marsden in the 3rd edition of 
his history of Sumatra retracted his previous 
opinion that the Malays of Sumatra had emi- 
grated from the peninsula, cited the account 
in the Sirja correctly from Valentyn and Van- 
derworm, but added an ingenious conjecture 
of his own that the Maha Meru of the Malay 
historians was the mountains of Sungei Pagu 
in the Menangkabau country, and that the 
adventurers who established Singapura were 
from the Suka Malays in that country ** one 
of the four great tribes." Mr. Crawfurd ad- 
opts this conjecture and, misled by Marsden* s 
loose transcript comprehension of Valentyn’s 
notice of th6 Sukus, tells us that the parent 
race, that is the Menangkabaus, consist of 
these four tribes, the fact being that they are 
the Sukus not of Menangkabau but of the. 
country of theSapulobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around Gunong Sungi Pagu. In 
Marsden’s and Raffies’ maps of Sumatra the 
inland part of this country is a perfect blank, 
the name being erroneously confined to its 
maritime division. The number of Sukus or 
clans is very great and their names are various. 
Thus the Malays of Pandang belong to eight 
distinct Sukus, one of which is also named 
Malayu. But Mr. Crawfurd does not rest his 
opinion merely on Marsden' s misinterpreta- 
tion of the Dutch authorities. This great au- 
thority goes further, and declares that we 
may believe the universal assertion of the 
Malays themselves that all the Malayan 
tribes, wherever situated, emigrated direct- 
ly or indirectly from Menangkabau. En- 
quiries however satisfy us that neither the 
Malay histories, near the belief of the Ma- 
lays, support the opinion that Singapura was 
founded by a swarm thrown off by the inland 
people of Menangkabau itself. Singapura, 
as stated in the text, was founded by Malays 
fipmBentan, and the Malays of the peninsula 
at this day so far from considering the Orang 
Menangkabau, including those of the Sungei 
Pago. Malays, as Orani^ Malayu, regard them 
as a distinct though allied people. Although 
there can be. no doubt that both originated 
from the same stock there are differences in 
manners, institutions and even to a certain 
extent in language, which even without, re- 
ference to. their traditions and opinions, 
would r^der it doubtful to our mind, that 
the Malays of the principal states ofthiy^e- 
ninsula are descended from the Orang,^.e- 
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naiigrkabau. The existence of a Suku Malayu 
in Menangkabau, which is the foundation 
of Marsden's conjecture, proves nothin in 
itself as to the origin of the word* because 
if a considerable number of Malays from 
Sungai in Flembang resorted to Menanka- 
baa the rulers of the latter would have 
placed them in a separate Suku. The same 
policy is followed by the Menangkabaus of 
the peninsula and both there and in Suma- 
tra, Sukus are generally named from the 
places where the clan had its first origin, 
t he Menangkabau traditions derive their 
kings, and even the first inhabitants of Su- 
matra, from the country extending from the 
Plembang to the Indragiri, and Malay histo- 
ries relate that Sangsapurba from Plembang, 
after visiting Java and Bentan, ascended the 
Indragiri or Kuantan and was chosen by the 
Menangkabaus for their king. Plembang 
did not even form part of the region over 
which Menangkabau extended its dominion 
in ancient times. Mr Marsden’s conjecture 
that by Maha Meru or Buit Saguntang- 
Guntang, the mountain of Sungei Pago is to 
be understood, requires no other comment 
than that it is a mere supposition, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the 
M alayan histories which were his only autho- 
rity for a derivation of the Malays of the 
peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently 
candid and sagacious author had only seen 
the Dutch abstracts of these histories, he 
could not have been aware of the extent to 
which his hypothesis departs from them. 
The Bukit Saguntang-Guntang is in Plem- 
bang and is now known by the name of Bu- 
kit Se buntaiig. It may probably be shown 
hereafter that the name Malayu having been 
carried by the clan to Singapore, and tlience 
to the other maritime Malayan states subse- 
quently formed, came to be applied by fo- 
reigners to all the people speaking the same 
or a similar language. At the time when 
Marco Polo visited the Archipelago the name 
appears to have been still confined to the 
first maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. 
The primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from 
which all the civilised tribes were derived, 
appears to have been the rude tribe still 
scattered over the interior, from the southern 
limit of the Batta country to the extremity 
of the mountain ranges. From this stock, 
civilized tribes prob ably originated not only 
in Menangkabau but in other parts of the 
great region extending from the Bakan to the 
straits of Sunda, and which from its possess- 
ing all the large rivers as well as the richest 
inland vallies of Sumatra, would be favour- 
able to civilization* The evidences of the 
^guage are almost decisive on this point. 
The people on the most southern of these 


rivers, the Talang Bawang, although so 
near to Java, preserve Malay as the bulk of 
their vocabulary. The same remark appears 
applicable to the people on the next river» 
the Plembang, with the exception of the 
greater number of the inhabitants of the 
capital who are of Javanese extraction* At 
the time when Sanof Nila Utama left Plem- 
bang, the people were M alayan according to 
the Sijara, a fact which the history of the 
Javanese confirms, for they inform us that 
the Javanese colony which settled at Plem- 
bang left Java in the reign of the last king 
of Majapahit, or in the latter half of the 15th 
century. 'I'he people of the hilly country 
along the western coast from which the feeders 
of the Plembang are derived, also speak dia- 
lects essentially Malayan, and having a slight 
mixture of Sundanese.The people of the other 
rivers to the north, the Jambi, Indragiri, 
Kampar, Siak and Rakan, are Malay.ltis this 
whole region, and not merely the small 
country of Menangkabau in its N. W. corner, 
that may be regarded as the primitive land 
of the Malays. The people on all its rivers 
must have had some intercourse with the 
Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from 
times long before the foundation of Sing- 
pura, but whether for centuries or thousands 
of years it is hardly possible that we shall 
ever know. In all points in which the Penin- 
sular Malays differ from the inland and purely 
agricultural Malays of the region in question, 
they assimilate to its river and maritime 
Malays, and Malay history does not go back 
to a period when the maritime Malays were 
entiiely confined to Sumatra. The Johore Ar- 
chipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence 
of any race m Sumatra, by a maritime branch 
of the same people, radically Malayan, who 
are now found in the interior of the Peninsula 
and orf the southern half of Sumatra. Several 
tribes in various stages of civilization, still 
possess the Johore islands. Though little 
known to Europeans they can never have been 
without Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors for it 
was by the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, 
Indragiri and Kampar, before whose embou- 
chures these islands lie, that the Hindus of 
Ceylon and southern India must have 
gradually carried civilization into the interior 
of southern Sumatra. The Indragiri in parti- 
cular appears to have been crowded with 
Hindu-Malay settlements, many of the 
numerous villages on its banks relating 
purely Hindu names to this day. It was by 
this river probably that they reached the 
fertile plain of Menangkabau. We are inclined 
to think that the Malays on thi$ river must 
have attained a certain civilization, in advance 
of the wandering mountain tribe8» even befbre 
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the Hindus came. If any colonies of the lat- 
ter settled in the country they must have 
been few in their numbers or unaccompanied 
by women, for the present inhabitants, un- 
like the eastern Javanese, preserve no physi- 
cal traces of Indian descent. If Hinduism 
was gradually introduced in the course of a 
commercial intercourse, the difficulties at- 
tending the hypothesis of Hindu coloniza- 
tion would be got rid of.*^ It is very con- 
ceivable that Hindu merchants remaining in 
the country for a time and unaccompanied 
by women, like the kings at this day, would 
be led to marry the daughters of the native 
chiefs, assume political power, obtain priests 
and architects from India, and engraft on the 
old republican-oligarchical governments of 
the land semi-hindu monarchical dynasties, 
the representatives of which, at each genera- 
tion of descent, would depart further from 
Indian type, till all physical trace of foreign 
blood was lost. The Hindu- Javan influence 
was probably more modern and comj)arative- 
ly transient. The' Mcnangkabaus are a purely 
agricultural, mining, and inland trading peo- 
ple, and consequently when they began to 
emigrate to the Peninsula their proceedings 
were precisely the reverse of those of the 
Singapore colonist and indeed of all other 
Malays. They passed through the maritime 
districts, and sought valley’s amongst the 
mountains of the interior, — /. /. A, No, VIII. 
August 1848. p. 518. 

JOHORE RIVER is more than half a 
mile wide with 12 to 8 J fathoms water. 

JOHYA, a Rajptt race, in the tracts about 
Pakputtun, along the Sutlej. 

JOINT GRASS. See Graminacese. 

JOKI, a nomade Baluch tribe in the hills 
west of Tatta, their chief is termed the Jam. 
— Barnes Kabul, 

JOKATI. Tam. Syn, of Gomphia angusli- 
folia. — VahL 

JOKTAN. Arabians are divided by native 
historians into two distinct races, the poste» i 
rity of Kahtan or Joktan the son of Heber, 
who were termed al Arab al Araba, the pure 
Arabs, — and the race of Adnan the lineal de- 
scendants of Ishmael, who were called mixed 
Arabs, al Arab al Mostareba. The latter 
were intemixed with the descendants of 
Jorhan, one of the sons of Kahtan, and occu- 
pied the district of Hejaz, and from them 
were descended the tribe of Koresh. Kahtan 
was the first that wore a diadem in the land 
of Yemen, and his great grandson Abid 
8hems or Saba was the first of the Arabian 
kings who undertook warlike expeditions 
and enriched his country with the spoils of 
his enemies, and is said to have received the 
name of Saba from the numerouJ captives 
whom he brought into Yemen, Kahtan 


was succeeded by his son Yarab, who was 
the first to speak the language and introduce 
the ceremonials of Arabia. 

Amongst the sons of Saba or Abid Shems, 
were Hamyar, Amru, Kahlan and Ashaar, 
Harayar was the first of Kahtans descendants 
who reigned over the whole of Yeman. He 
drove the remains of the tribe of Thamoud 
out of Yeman into Hejaz, and was one of the 
bravest, most skilful and handsomest men of 
his time. Hamyar signifies red, and he is 
said to have received this name from the 
colour of his garment and to have been the 
first King of Arabia who had a crown of 
gold. — Early Christianity, 

JOLAH. Can. Sorghum vulgare. — Pers, 

JOMBI. Jav. Areca catechu. 

JONES, Sir W. This learned orientalist 
I was author of Remarks on Dr. Hunter’s 
astronomical observations made on journey 
to Oojein, — As. Res. vol iv. 159. Remarks 
on Playfair’s questions on astronomy of 
Hindus, — Ihid^ 163. of Preliminary discourse 
— Ibid,, vol. i. 9. On gods of Greece, Italy 
and India, — Ibid^ 221. On sources of Nile. 
— Ibid., 383. On Asiatic orthography. — Ihid^ 

i. Second anniversary discourse — Ihid^ 405. 
Third ditto, — Ibid,, 415. On the Arabs, — 
Ibidy vol ii. 1. On the Tartars. — Ihidy 19. 
On the Persians. — Ibidy 43. Remarks on 
Johanna island. — Ibidy 7, On Hindu chro- 
nology. — Ibidy vols. ii, iii. 3. On Indian game 
of chess. — Ibidy 159. On second classical 
book of Chinese. — Ibidy 159. On antiquity 
of Indian zodiac. — Ibidy 289. On cure of 
snake-bites.—- /6ic^, 323. Design of treatise 
on plants. — Ibidy 345. On the Chinese. — 
Ibidy 365. Supplement to Indian chronology. 
— Ibidy 389. On the Spikenard. — Ibidy vols. 

ii. 405, iv. 109. On the borderers, mountai- 
neers, and islanders of Asia. — Ibidy 39. On 
the musical modes of the Hindus — Ibidy 259. 

i On the mystical poetry ofPersinns andHindus. 

I Ibidy 165. On origin of families and nations 
— Ibidy 479. On lunar year of Hindus. — Ibidy 
257. On Asiatic history. — Ibidy vol. iv. 1. On 
Coris, or Comur. — Ibid. 135. On philosophy 
of Asiatics. — Ibidy 184. Catalogues of In- 
dian plants. — Ibid. 229. Z>r. Buist^s Catalogue 
JONAH, the prophet. The place of his 
sepulchre is uncertain. Mr. Layard tells us 
that the Jews, in the time of St. Jerome, 
pointed out the sepulchre of Jonah, at Gath- 
hepher, in the -tribe of Zabulon. He adds 
that the ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, 
chiefly huge mounds, apparently of mere 
earth and rubbish, had long excited curiosity 
from their size and evident antiquity. They 
were at the time the only remains of an un- 
known period of an age antecedent to the 
Macedonian conquest. When the inhabll^ 
ants of the neighbourhood pointed out to 
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JOW. 


JU GUT-MU* 


him the tomb of Jonah upon the summit of 
one of them, it was, natural to conclude, 
that it marked the site of the great Ni- 
neveh. This tradition as to the site of the 
tomb of Jonah is not supported by scripture. 
Though now received by Christians and Ma- 
hometans, it probably originated in the spot 
having been once occupied by a Christian 
church or convent, dedicated to the prophet. 
The building, which is supposed to cover the 
tomb, is very much venerated, and only Ma- 
homedans are allowed to enter it. — Layards 
Neneveh^ VoL I. p. 22. 

JONESIA ASOCA. Its flower is eaten 
by young hindu females as medicine. — See 
Asoka, 

JONGRA . Tf.l. Curcuma montana . — RoxL 

JONK. Guz. Hind. Hirudo medicinalis. 
Leeches. 

JONNA. Tel. Sing. JONNALU. Tel. 
Plural. Sorghum viilgare. Peiis. the Andro- 
pogon sorghum of lioxd. 

JONZl LKI. Vkhs, Gardenia domento* 
rum. 

JOOAR. Hind, also JOOARI. Hind. 
Sorghum vulgare. 

JOOl PANI. Beng. Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

JOOND BEDUSHTAR. Pers. Ashbut- 
chegan, Abae. Castor. 

JOONNADY. Lace bordered. See Cloths. 

JOOTL Hind. Shoes. 

JOOZ.UI.-KUEH. Akab. Randia dume- 
torum. 

JORA. See lova. 

JORA. Guz. Shoes, 

JORU. See Cotton manufactures. 

JOUETS. Fk. BIMBELOTS. Fu Toys. 

. JOUKA-PHUL. Hind. Syn. of Helicteres 
isora. 

JOUK-BIN. Bubm. Klceodcndron integ- 
rifolia. 

JOUZ-I-HINDI. Pkbs, Cocoa-nut palm. 

JOUZ. Pu.sHTu. Alhaji maurorum. 

JOUZ-UL-NURUJ. Arab. Physalis an- 
gulata. 

JO VAN A AMELPOUI. Maleal. Syn. of 
Ophioxylon serpentinum. — Linn, 

JOVaNA ARALI. Maleal. Syn. of Ne- 
rium odor urn. — Ait. 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALI. Maleal. Syn, 
of Crinum latifolium. — Herb. 

JOVAKYER. a servile caste of toddy 
drawers in Malabar, inferior in social rank 
to the Jover, with whom however they in- 
terma^^y. 

JOVER OR TIYAR. A servile caste of 
toddy drawers in Malabar. 

JO VI. Hind. Ficus infectoria. Ficus 

t’siela. 

JOW. Guz, Hind. Pebs. Hordeum vul. 
gare. Barley. 


JOWKSHAR. Guz. Hind. ? JOW- 
KHAR ? Potash. 

JOWLI. Gui, Hind. Cadaba Indica. 

JOWZAL KOWSUL. Arab. Gardenia 
domentorum. 

JOWZ-BEWA. Pers. Myristica inoscha- 
ta. Nutmegs. 

JOWZKHUSIF. Arab. Walnuts. 

JOWZ-MAZEL. ARAB. Thorn apple. 
Datura fastuosa. 

JOWZ-UL-TEIB. Arab Myristica mos- 
chata. Nutmegs. 

JUANGA. See Puttooa. 

JUANS A. Hind. Hedysarum alhagi. 

JU BH A. Amongst mahomedans, the Jubha 
is a large wrapping gown, with sleeves, tight 
at the wrists, but wide above, open in front, 
and so wide, as to admit of being folded 
round the body ; the one side lapping broad- 
ly over the other ; it very much resembles 
the Persian barounec’^ but in Persia is com- 
monly made of coarser materials. The Kho- 
rasani jubha is most commonly made of 
brown, or reddish grey woollen ; and fre- 
quently of camel’s hair. It is a very good ex- 
ternal covering, its close texture not readily 
admitting the wet, and in great measure ex- 
cluding the wind. In India, it is made of 
muslin or cotton, or chintz, — Frase/^s Journey 
into Iihoras(m, p^ 2 GO. 

JUBBULPORE. Hemp. Crotalaria teniii- 
folia. See Calotropis. 

JUDEN-l’ECH. Gkr. Bitumen. 

JUDGALl obJETJIGALI. The langu- 
age of Lus, is almost similar to that of 
Sinde. The name is evidently derived from 
that of the tribe. — Lottimjer's Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde ^ p, 30. 

JUDI MARM. Maleal. Syn. of Grapto- 
phyllum hortense. — Nces. 

JUDWAK. Arab. Curcuma zedoaria. 

JUFT. Rus. JUFTEN. Gbr. Russia 
leather. 

JUGANI CHUKUR. Tel. Hind.? Syn of 
Gmclina arborea. — lloxh, 

JUGDALIK. A village and pass in AfF- 
ghanistan, so named from the former abund- 
ance of the Jigde, or Sanjid {Elceaynus), of 
which not a tree was fouHd by Moorcroft. — 
MoorcrofC 8 IVaveh^ VoL II. p. 372. 

JUGGURI. Can. Mab. also KURWAT. 
Can. Mar. Antiaris saccidora. 

JUGLANDS. See Juglandaccae. 

JUGLANS CAMIRIUM. Lour. Syn. of 
Aleurites triloba. 

JUGLANS CATAPPA. Lour. Syn. of 
Terminalia catappa. — Linn. 

JUGO-DE-LIMON. Sp. Lemon juice. 

JUGUT MUDUN. Benq. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

JUGUT-MU. Pees, also KALI-SHUM-* 
BALI. Hind. Justicia gendurussa. : 



JUMNOTREE. 


JUNAGURH. 


JUI^PONA. Beito; Syn, of Rhinacanthua 
communis. — Neea. . 

JUJIA. ? JASJIA, rERS. A poll tax, 
levied at Yead on the Parsr?es. 

JUJUBE TREE. Eng. 8yn. of Ziayplius 
jujube.— i«m. 

JULIENNE OIL. Oil of Hesperia matro- 
nalis. 

JULLUNDHUR. An Affgban town. Near 
it, just after leaving Buttail is a heap of 
stones in the centre of the road. This is a 
cairn formed by Tartar tribes, who invari- 
ably pass them on their right hand, as well as 
throw a fresh stone on the pile, and are no- 
ticod in Loyd’s and Gerard's “ Travels in the 
Himalaya” also in the Travels of the Russian 
Mission through Mongolia to China, by 
George Timkowski, and in Journal of the 
Bi, Asiatic Society, April 1859, p. 385 
These must not be confounded with the 
conical piles raised on conspicuous points or 
peaks in honor of their gods by almost every 
tribe of mountaineers in the world, whilst 
they are in a state of barbarism. It is also 
a favorite practice of the Mongols in Central 
Asia to erect these heaps to the honor of 
their gods, by whom they are called “ obos.” 
Tliere is a curious custom practised in the 
neighbourhood of Mundi-nuggur in the Bul- 
Dhoon or valley of Sookeyt Mundi in the 
Kohistan of Jullundhur where the women, 
gaily dressed, assemble in groups to greet the 
stranger with songs as he enters each village 
for which honor he is expected to bestow a 
rupee on each knot.— ^asaon^s Jonriwys, 

JUMAKIUS. Greek. Galotropis gigan- 
tea. 

JUMALGOTA. Girz. Htud. Croton ti* 
glium See Datuni. 

JUMALGOTE-KA-TEL. Hind. Croton 
oil. See Napaulah oil. Oil. Croton seed. 

JUMBAGAM MARAM. Tam. Pterocar- 
pus. — Species, 

JUMBU-NAWEL PALLAM. TAM.Euge- 
nia jambos. 

JUMD CHINI. Arab. Soda. 

JUMIKA. TeIi. Diospyros embryopteris, 

JUMMA MUSJID. In India the com- 
mon appellation of the principal mosque. 
That of Delhi ia built of great blocks of 
red sandstone, with three domes of white 
marble, and raised upon a terrace fifty feet 
high. It is a noble sample of Mahomedan 
architecture. 

JUMNA canals. The Western and 
Eastexai Jumna Canals were of ancient con- 
struction, but had fallen into disrepair till 
restored during the administration of Lord 
Salhousie 

JUMNOTREE, near this holy site of the 
hh&dtm; is a junction of three Streams. 
From the bed of tbs tortont tbs mountain 


rises at once to its height, apparently with- 
out any very extensive irregularities, and the 
steepness of the declivity at this point may 
in some degree be estimated, when it is un- 
derstood that here, though at the foot of this 
upper region of the mount»>.in, the very peaks 
are seen towering above as ready to over- 
whelm the gazer with the snow from their 
summits. «nd, in fact, the avalanches from 
above fall into the channel of the river. The 
particular spot which obtains the name of 
Jumnotree is very little below the place 
where the various small streams form- 
ed on the mountain brow, by the melting of 
many masses of snow, unite in one, and fall 
into a basin below. — Fraser* s liimala Maun- 
tainn^ p, 428. 

JUMPALOO. Tam. See Jewellery. 

JUMPTI, the state-barge of the Amirs 
of Sindh was an immensely long boat, some 
as much as 120 feet .— Personal 
Observations p. 128. 

JUN, a tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and Indus. In the same locality, 
are Hhuttee, Seeal, Kurrul and Kathi tribes. 

JUNAGURH : lit. Old Fortress, a town 
with high land on the coast of Guzerattee, 
near Porbunder . — Potiinger s Travels BeloO'- 
chistan and Sinde p. 8. This ancient city is 
at the foot of and guards the sacred mount 
of Girnar. There is little doubt it is the Asil- 
durga or Asiigurh, of the Grahilote annals 
where it is said that Prince Asil by the 
consent of his uncle the Dabi Prince raised 
a fortress called after him, near to Girnar. — 
Prin. Ind. Ant, VoL II p, 61. It is now 
a large Mahomedan town about forty miles 
from Puttun, and situated at the foot of the 
Girnar Mount It is the residence of his 
highness ihe Nawab, and capital of tds terri- 
tories .— iFestern India, Fol.ll, p,SS. 

There is an inscription on a rock with the 
Pali edicts of Asoko. It is in Sanskrit prose, 
but with grammatical error, and punning. 
The date, if after Wathen’s inscription, or 
the Andhra Kings, is between the third 
and the end of the sixth century, A. D. On 
the coins of some of the princes of this dynas- 
ty are the dates 283, 823, 360, 385, and 390, 
but of what era is not known. Rudra Damn 
mentioned in 'he inscription is the tather of 
the Rudra Sah of the coins, with the Sam vat 
385. The Character used in the Inscriptions 
is altered Lat approaching Wathen's plates. 
Old DevaNagari, nearly Wathen's. The religi- 
on mentioned is Buddhist. The invocation is 
Sidhatn and there is not the slightest trace or 
allusion to Brahmanism. On the coins of the 
princes, the chaitya is impressed and one of 
the princes is called Jina Dama, or votary of 
Buddha. Of the Kings or Princes mentioned* 
are Rajah Maha Kshatrapa, or Swuad Chas- 
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tana, his son was Raja Aridama Chandra- 
gupta Maurya of Magdha is referredto, and 
his grandson Asoka. The following names of 
the Rudra Sah family appears on the coins : 
Rudra Sah, his son Aga Dama. Dama Sah 
(nocoins) HissonVijaya-Sah. His brother 
Vira Dama. His son Rudra Sah, date 283. 
His brother, Viswasah, date 324 Rudra Sah, 
332 ? His son Utri Dama, date 360 ? His 
son Siswa Sah. Swami Rudra Dama (no coins) 
His son Swami Rudra Sah, Samvat 385 and 
390 ? This inscription records the repeated 
repairs of a bridge, — once by Pupya tiupta, 
treasurer of Raja Chandra Cupta, Maurya; 
then by the Greek (Yavana) Raja of Asoko, 
Tushaspa ; and, lastly, by Rudra Dama. The 
names of eleven severe gns of this dynasty 
have been made out from their silver coins, 
which are unquestionably Buddhist, the chief 
and central emblem on the reverse bemg the 
rhaitya Rudra Sah is called the son of Jina 
Dama, the votary of Buddha. One. of the 
completion of the bridge, is in the seventy-se- 
cond year of the son of the RajaSwami Chas- 
tana, called the Raja Aridama, and although 
this inscription be in Sanskrit, there is not 
the slightest relativui t<^ Bralnnanism in it 
Both by the inscription and coins the princes 
are Buddhist«, and Swami Rudra Sah has 
the Samvat date 385, which, it of Vikrama- 
ditya, places him in the fourth centurv of the 
Christan era, but if the era be the Balibhi, 
the date is A. D 704. The in>*cription men- 
tions the election of a king (Rudra Dama) by 
the people, who did not permit the sacrifice 
of animal life; and he is called th*- Lord of 
the country of Ougein, Mathura, Sindh. &cc., 
and the conquered Satkarini, King of the 
Dekkan. — Vol. VII p. 3d9. 

JUNAPAM OR SUNN. Crotalaria juncea. 

JUNB Arab. Grapes. 

JTJNCACE.^ Juncacea. 

JUNCUS. See Fibres : Fibrous plants. 

JUNG OR JANG. Pkr. Hin. The sixth 
or lowest title amongst the Mahomedans of 
India. 

JUNGLK BERRY. Erinocarpus Nimmonii. 

JUNGLE BHANG See Hemp. 

JUNGLI MUNGHI. Hind. Ormocar- 
pum sennoides 

JUNGLl-PIAZ. Duk.Guz. Hind. Squill. 
Scilla Indica. 

JUNGLI PIPAL. Hind. Ficus religiosa^ 

JUNGLI RAI-AM, Hind, Tetranthera. 

JUNGLI SHAMBALU. Hind. See Name- 
lundugu. 

JUNGLK GERANIUM. Ixora bandhuca. 

JUNGLE KEMAS. Knpre®. 

JUNGLI CHUCHINGA. Beng. Trieho- 
santbes cucumerina. i 

JUNGLI-AM. Ddk, Syn. of Spondias* 

iiMUBgtfefa,— i 


JUNGLI BADAM. Hind. Syn. of Cana- 
rium commune. — Linn. See Neeradi mootoo. 
Bexo. Syn. of Sterculiafaetida. — Zitiia. 

JUNOa IRANDl KA TEL. Hind. See 

Oil. Oil of Jatropha curcas, 

JUNGLI KaBUT. Hind. Bustard. Otis 
tarda. 

JUNGLI KUNDA KA OADDA. Duk. 
Dracontium polyphyllum. 

JUNGLI MOONGHl KA JAR. Duic. 
Hedysarum sennoides 

JUNGLI PIAZ. Duk. squill. 

JUNGLI EKUNDI. Duk. Syn. of Jatro- 
pha curcas. 

JUNGLI HALDL Hind. Syn. of Curcuma 
aromatica. — Salisb. 

JUNGLI KANDI. Duk. Syn. of Dra- 
contium polyphyllum. — Linn, 

JUNGLI PIAZ. Hind. Syn. of Scilla 
INDICA.— A*ox5. 

JUNGLY GANOA. Desmodium recurva- 
turn. 

JUNGLY KARINJ. Hind. Terminalia 
alata. 

JUNOUM. A Sudra sect, in Southern 
India, one division of which, the Jungum- 
wandlu, Tel w^orship one lingum, while the 
Panche bunjeka w«ndlu, worship five lin- 
gums. See Jangam. 

JUNIPER. Many of these grow in the 
northern hemisphere of India. The Juni- 
per of Rondu has a very extended range in 
altitude, being common in the drier parts of 
I he Himalaya at elevutions of 12000 13000 
feet, and in some parts of Tibet, where it 
meets with a higher summer temperature, 
even high as 140t)t)-l5000 feet. The 
Juniperus excelsa of Wallich, so far as 
the point can be decided by dried specimens, 
seems identical with specimens in the Hoo- 
kerian Herbarium, collected in Karabagh 
and Sakitschiwan by Szowitz, and communi- 
cated u> Sir W J. Hooker by Fischer. The 
Taurian specimens of J. excelsa from Bie- 
ber.stein are, however, a good deal different, 
and are perhaps only a form of J. Sabina.— 
Dr. Thompson s Travels in Western Himalaya 
and I'ihal p 256. 

JUNIPERUS BaRBADENSIS. See Ce- 
dar, Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS BERMUDIANA. See Ce- 
dar, Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS EXCELSA. Occurs at a 
small village near the Lipa stream, on the 
Werang pass of the Himalaya, with some 
cultivation, and a rather odd-l> oking little 
temple, close to which are two fine trees of 
Juniperus excelsa, the sacred Juniper of the 
Kunawaiees and Tibetans. The Juniper in 
Kunawar appears to be of three sorts. One 
called Pama is an immense creeper, another 
Shoor orShookpa, is a tree of fifteen or twenty 
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feet, on which are a few small cones, and the 
third is a bush named Bettir. — Dr, Thonu 
pson's Travels^ p* 87, See Ef>ergreens^ 

JUNIPEBUS OXYCEDRUS. See Cedar 
Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS RELIGIOSA, Royle, arrows 
at an extreme height on theHimalayas, gene- 
rally, and is held ^reverence by the people. 

JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. See Cedar 
Deodar. 

JUNIR AND KARLI Buddhist caves and 
other places in Deccan contain numerous 
inscriptions, seven of which were collected 
by Colonel Sykes. The language of the 
Inscriptions is the Old Pali. 

The Date is Second to third cenutry before 
Christ and the character used in inscription is 
the Old Lat ; but not so old as Delhi Lat 
character. 

The Religion ; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned are Buddhist. The inscriptions narrate 
by whom the caves were excavated and for 
what objects. That at Karli is for foreign 
pilgrims : the great Chaity a cave excavation 
at Junir is for the comfort of the attendants 
at the temple, kc. 

The Kings or Princes mentioned are Dhar- 
mikaSenitis called the author of the 1 00 caves 
at Junir, but is not called King.Vira Senaka 
excavated the Deghope temple. Sulisadatta 
is called Lord of the City of Thaka. 

The curious fact connected with these 
seven inscriptions, in the multitudinous 
cave temples of the Dekkan, is that they 
do not record positively the titles of any 
princes, nor name Samanas and others 
of the priesthood ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the moment a prince became a 
“ Samana” he abandoned his titles. The 
inscriptions are remarable, also, for having 
[initial or final] many of the emblems on the 
coins. Nos. 8, 12, 34, 35, and 36. — Journ. 
Rl. As, Soc,Yl. p. 454. — Vol. VI, p. 604- 
and 1038. 

JUNJOOHS, a hindu race, in the hills 
south of Kashmir. 

JUNK. Ajong, a kind of boat, used by the 
Chinese and Malay. 

JUNKSBYLON, oe SALANG ISLAND, 
one of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
and separated from the continent by Papra 
Strait, extends from lat. 8® 9* to 71 ° 46* 
N , being 8 leagues in length and about 3 
leagues broad. It formerly belonged to the 
Malay Rajah of Queda, but it has since been 
forcibly occupied by the Siamese of Ligor. 

JUNS AND KATHIS, are tall, comely and 
long haired races, who have vast herds of 
camels and black cattle, from which the 
towns are furnished with ghee or clarified 
butter, and the people themselves provided 
with libations of mUk, 


JUNUPA, Tam.? CroUlaria juncea. 
JURRAH. Arab. Hind Pees. A surgeon. 

JUS. Hind, properly, J AST. Hind, of 
Zinc. 

JUS DE LIMON. Fb Lemon juice. 
JUsSI.^A CARYOPHYLLiEA. Laji. 
Syn. of Ludwigia parviflora.— Roxb. 

JUSSIJEA EXALTATA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Jussiaca villosa. — Lam. 

JUSSI^A FRUTICOSA. D. C. Syn. of 
Jussiaea villosa. — Lam, 

JUSSIiEA RACEMOSA. Rottl. Syn. of 
Lunmitzera racemosa — fVild, 

JUSSI^A SUFFRUTICOSA. Linn. Syn. 
of Jussima villosa . — Lam 

JUSSAD. Guz. Hind. Pees, Spelter. Zinc. 
JUSTICIA ADHATODA. Linn. Roxb. 
Adhatoda vasica. See Charcoal. 

JUSTICIA APPRESSA. Forsk. Syn. of 
Barleria prionitis. — Linn, 

JUSTICIA GENDARUSSA. Roxb. Gen- 
darussa vulgaris. — Nees. 

JUSTICIA NASUTA. Linn. Syn. of 
Rhinacanthus communis — Nees, 

JUSTICIA PANICULATA. Roxb. Syn. 
of Andrographis paniculata. 

JUSTICIA PICT A. Roxb. Syn. of Grap- 
tophyllum hortense. — Nees. 

JUSTICIA PROCUMBENS. Linn. Syn. 
of RoStellaria procumbens. — Nees, 

JUSTICIA RKPENS. Linn. Syn. of Run- 
gia repens. 

> JUSQUIAME. Fe. Henbane seed. 

JUT. Under the words Jat and Jet, have 
been given some notices of, seemingly, a pecu- 
liar race to which these differently pronounc- 
ed names are applied. They are supposed to 
have sprung from hordes who had migrated 
from the plains of Upper Asia, and been 
pushed forwards into the valley of the Indus 
by succeeding and more warlike barbarians. 
Captain Postans tells us that the Juts, like 
all the tribes in the Sind countries, are divided 
into innumerable subdivisions called Koums, 
and are a hard-working oppressed race, 
occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
feeding flocks, or cultivating the Sbil. I'hey 
are invariably found in large communities, 
often living in temporary huts or “ wands,’* 
and migrate all over Sindh and its 
confines, as shepherds, in search of pasture. 
Where this is not the case, they are farm- 
servants either of the Biluchi chiefs or, 
wealthy zamindars, who repay their labour 
with a modicum of the produce. The Juts in 
Sind, are a quiet inoffensive class, and exceed- 
ingly valuable subjects, but have hitherto 
been much depressed. Their women are, 
throughout the country, no ted for their beauty 
and, to their credit be it also spoken, for 
their chastity. They work as hard as the 
men, and the labour of tending, driving home 
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their Hocks, milking the cattle, &c. is fairly 
divided. The Juts are very numerous and 
form a large division of the population of 
Sindh, though seldom found in its towns, be- 
ing dispersed over the whole face of the 
country particularly eastward to the desert 
tract which separates SinHh from Cutch, 
known as the Runn on which this tribe rear 
large Hocks of camels. There are other pasto- 
ral and peaceable classcj^ besides the Juts, of 
Mahommedan persuasion, such as the 
Khosas in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohanas in the 
Delta, and emigrants from the Punjaub, who 
have in many instances become amalgamat- 
ed with the people of the country. The 
Khosas become a predatory tribe on the 
eastern confines ofSindh, verging towards the 
Cutch territories, where Rajputs are located 
they are very troublesome. They are also 
on the eastern boundaries, as wandering 
herdsmen. The Daod Putras who inhabit 
generally the country of that name in the 
north are to be met with in various parts of 
Sindh.’ The Sumahs are Juts, though they 
are generally known by the former title. 
Such also are the Machis and numerous 
other subdivisions of the Jut tribes. The 
Jut is as inseparable from the camel through- 
out Sindh, as the Arab from his horse in 
Arabia ; they are invariably camel drivers 
and feeders, and are consulted on every occa- 
sion where the health or efficiency of this 
invaluable animal is in question. Accord- 
ing to one authority, the Juts occupying 
parts of the ancient Sikh territories, are 
sp/ung from barbarous hordes who emigrat- 
ed from the plains of Upper Asia, but who 
now have long held the Brahman language 
and belief. But, if the Juts of Sindh and 
Kach Gandhava be of the same stock, these 
have become Mahomedans. The Jetki is 
every- where, according to Mr. Masson, the 
language of the Jet — Masson. Vigne.Postans, 
JUTE. Hind. Corchorus olitorius. Dr. 


Hunter in the Edin. New Phil. Joum., No. 
II. Vol. X. October 1859, gives the follow- 
ing, as the imports into Great Britain of this 
Indian product. 

1838 1136 tons. 1852 16980 tons. 

1842 2740 „ 4 24086 

4 5500 „ 1855 26964 „ 

6 9220 „ 6 36554 „ 

8 8900 „ 7 32300 „ 

and 

8 37800 „ 

JUTE GRAfMI ? Crotalaria juncea. 

JUTE KARUNDE. Duk. Syn, of Flacour- 
tia sepiaria. — Roxh. 

JUTI. Hind. Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

JUTTUP-AKU. TfiL. Daemia extensa. 

JUVVI. Tkl. Ficus t^sicla. — Roxh. 

JUTUGA. Tkl. Syn. of Docmia extensa. — 
R. Btowiu 

JUVA. Beng. Syn. of Hibiscus rosa-si- 
nensis. — Linn. 


JUVAR. Guz. Sorghum vulgare. 
JUVULA. Sans. Odina woodier. 

JUWA. Hind, and Kashm. Syn. of 
Hedysarum alhaji. 


JUWALHARRA.-? Har. 

JUWANSA. Hind, Alhaci maurorum. 

JUWUR. Kashm. Annesleya horrida. 
This plant is common in the lake of Kash- 
mir. Its broad round leaf lies on the water 
like that of the lotus, its under surface being 
covered with numerous hard, sharp and 
hooked spiculm. — Viym. 

JUYUNTI. Beng. Sans. iEschynomene 
sesban. — Linn. Syn. of Sesbania Cochin-Chi- 
nensis. See Dhanchee. 

JYPAL. Bkng. Syn. of Croton tiglium. 

JYOTISH-MATI. Sans. Tel. Literally 
“ light possessing,” also Buddha basara and 
Budda kakara, Tel. Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum,Linn ; popular superstition asserts that 
by eating its seeds, the understanding is en- 
lightened and the memory rendered miracu- 
lously retentive. — Elliot* FI. Andh. 


s. 


KA. A people inhabiting the mountain- 
ous country lying between Lao and Kambo- 
jia. Mr. Crawfurd in his Embassy mentions 
that the Siamese make no scruples in re- 
ducing them to slavery. He adds that the 
features of one whom he saw differed strik- 
ingly from those of a Siamese. Mr, Craw- 
Jurd*s Embassy p. 177. They are described 
by other authors along with the Khong — 
the Gueo of the Portuguese, as rude tribes 
in Kambojia either actually Pagan or imper- 
fectly Buddhist. 

KAABA. See Kaba. 

KAARZEN. Dut. Candles. 

KAAS. Dirx. Cheese. 


KA^B. A tribe of Arabs in the province 
near the Persian Gulf, whose capital is Mu- 
hamerah. 1’hey extend north as far as Shus- 
ter and Ram Hormuz ; to the east, their ter- 
ritory is limited by Behbehan, and including 
Hindyan in their possessions, the Ka^b Arabs 
spread along the head of the Gulf, touching 
Basra on the south. Their western territory 
touches on the wandering Arabs as far as 
Haniza. The greater part of this territory is 
watered by the Tab river with its numerous 
tributaries, and was known to Arab geo- 
graphers by the name of Daurak. About 
the close of the last century, they became 
addicted to piratical pursuits and captured 
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eeveral Eaglish vesseU. More lately* Mu*- 
hamerah 'was taken by All HUa Pasha, and, 
in 1 857, by the Government of India, in their 
war with Persia. 

KARA. The temple of Mecca.Tibhan Asa- 
ad Aboo Kariba, or A boo Karib, commonly 
called Tobba, one of the most warlike of the 
Himyarite monarchs, was the first who, about 
A. D. 206, covered the Kaaba with a tapest- 
ry of leather, and also supplied it with h 
lopk of gold. 

KABAB. Philip. A measure of capacity. 

KABAB. Ab. Pees. Hind. Roast meat or 
small pieces of meat roasted or stewed on lit- 
tle skewers. They are alluded to in Homers 
Iliad in two places, xiv, 87 and line 475. 

♦ ♦ ♦ and fixed on forUs of wood. 

All liadty, on thehiflsini^ cojilg he threw 

All smoking, back the tasteful viands drew, 

Broachers and all. 

• ♦ in rolls of fat involved without 
The chicpst morsels lay, from every part, 

•Some in the fiames, he, strewod with flour, then threw, 
home out in fragments, from the forks they drew. 

KABAHAH. Arab. Piper cubeba. 

KABAB CHINI Ouz. Hind. Pees. Pi- 
per cubeba. Cubebs. 

KAB aN. In the Philippine islands, a 
measure of capacity, 

KABAKDA. The country at the foot of 
the Caucasus, for a considerable distance to 
the eastward, is called Little Kabarda ; the 
stretch to the westward, being of larger ex- 
tent, has the name of Great Kabarda, run- 
ning along the line of the moun ains till it 
meets the country of the Circas.sian.s. The 
people who inhabit these two districts, are 
known to the Russians under the general ap- 
pellation Tcherkess. 'I hey are the descend 
ants of a mixed people, who-se various origins, 
character, and customs, are now nearly lost 
as marks of distinction, in the one common 
name they bear, and the gradual adoption of 
each other’s customs. Lately, the popu- 
lation of both Kabardas differ nothing in 
costume from their neighbours, the Circassi- 
ans. They generally speak the same lan- 
guage, and are fond of considering them- 
selves branches of that stock, But the peo- 
ple of lattle Kabarda, are said to have been 
a colony from Great Kabarda, driven thence 
from their natural possessions by the more 
powerful tribes. Circassia might, in former 
times, have provided itself in the same way ; 
There are, also, numerous Tatar tribes, which 
extend themselves southward over the lower 
hills and flat lands, which reach from the 
foot of the mountains to the Ku^n ; and 
then possess the banks of that river, west- 
ward^ till it terminates at the Black Sea. It 
is fro^i amongst this Mrild peopli^ and the 


Kabardans, bordering on the Malka and 
Kouma rivers, that Russia formed its corps 
of Cossacks, known by the general name 
of Cosacks of the Line of the Caucasus. 
Porter's Trmeh, J^p, 51. 

KABIR PANT’HIS, A sect of vaishnava 
hindus whose founder was Kabir, the disci- 
ple of Ramanand. He assailed the whole 
system of idolatrous worship and ridiculed 
the learning of the Pandits and doctrines of the 
Sastras, and with equal severity attacked the 
Mahomedan teachers and the Koran. Several 
popular sects, amongst whom are the Nanak 
I Shahis, sprung from his teachings. He lived 
probably about A. D. 1449, They are hI- 
way.s included amongst, and maintain with, 
the Vaishnava sects, friendly relations. It 
is no part of their faith however to worsidp 
any hindu deity or observe any of the rites or 
ceremonials of the hindus Kabir Pant’his are 
numerous in all the Provinces of upper and 
central India. Their quaker like spirit, their 
abhorrence of all violence, their regard for 
truth, and the unobtrusiveness of their 
opinions, render them very inoffensive mem- 
bers of the state. Their medicants never 
solicit alms, and in this capacity they are, in 
a social view, in a very favi urable position 
compared with many of the religious vag- 
rants of India. -Kabir Pant’his use no Man- 
tra or ritual and those who have abandoned 
society, abstain from all outward observances 
and address their homage by the chanting of 
hymns, exclusively to their visible Kabir. 
Kabir is said to have been the son of a virgin 
widow of a Brahmin, the father was a 
follower of, and paying a visit to Ramanand. 
Unaware of her condition, Ramanand fished 
her to the conception of a son, which occurred, 
but ashamed of her condition she bore the 
child in private and exposed it. It was 
fourui and brought up by a weaver and his 
wife Kabir, and is said to have been originally 
styled Inyani the knowing or wise. He died 
at Magor near Garakhpur. This was en- 
dowed by Mansur Ali Khan with several 
villages. — JVilsorCs Hindu sects . 

KABAHGA, Rus. also MUSCUS. Rus. 
IVIusk 

KABELJO. Sw. KABELJAAUK Dvt. 
also BAUKAELIA. Dut. KABLIaU. Dan. 
KaBLJAU, Gee. Cod. 

KABLAKA. Sans. Qu. KAHLARA ? 
Nymphsea lotus. 

KABONG — ? Cocoanut-palm. 

KABOOK. Ctngh. Lateritious deposit, 
said to be, there, the product of decomposed 
gneiss. 

KABUTAR KI JAR. Hind. Rhinacan- 
thus communis. 

KABUK. Cyngh. ? Laterite. 


in 
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KABUL The name of a city and terri- 
tory and river on the N. W. borders of Bri- 
tish India, at present (1861) under the rule 
of Dost M ahomed Khan. The orif^in of the 
name we have not seen traced. It is not 
mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman 
writers who were familar with the Ar«a 
territory, of which Herat is the capital; — 
with Ariana (Iran), the general name of the 
country east of Persia and Media, as far is 
the Indus ; — with Bactria, the country water 
ed by the Ox us and its tributaries, and Sogh- 
diana, the mountains which feed the Jaxartes 
and divide the two rivers. The town* of 
Kabul is 6,600 feet above the sea and its 
south quarter is in Lat. 34. 24. 5 N. It is 
a compactly built city, the houses being 
of sun-dried bricks. Vigne and Burnes 
estimate its population at about sixty thou- 
sand. It is made up of Afghans, Kuz 
zilbashes, Tajiks, and Hazar^is. — Vtynes 
Personal Narrative^ p. 165. With Ghuzni it 
was once tributary to Bamian but Kabul 
is now the metropolis of both. Kabul 
may be described as lying at thefoot 
of a range of hills, whose direction is 
from northwest to southeast. The country 
is thus divided into the “ plain of KabuP', 
and the Char Deh, or four villages. The 
city is built directly under a rocky hill of 
gneiss that rises a thousand feet above it, 
hnd bends round it from the southeast to the 
southwest, where, with the dip of another 
hill opposite, is formed the pass which leads 
into Char Deh, one hundred and fifty yard.s 
broad. Through this pass part of the Bri- 
tish army entered Kabul. At the eastern 
extemity of the rocky hills, which enclose it 
on the south, is the Bala Hissar, on a neck of 
land about 150 feet high, which com- 
mands the city. The Kabul river runs to- 
wards the city, rising near Engeran, a castle, 
distant about thirty miles to the westward of 
Kabul The whole of the north part of the 
plain of Kabul is irrigated by the water of 
the river, but the Logur or Mydan rises , 
near the copper mine on the road from ' 
Ghuzni. 

Mr. Masson tells us that the appearance 
of Kubul as a city, has little to recommend it 
beyond the interest conferred by the sur- 
rounding scenery. It is best, and indeed can 
only be, seen from the east. In that direc- 
tion it is first descried by the traveller from 
the lower countries. The great bazar of 
Kahtil was an elegant area nearly 600 feet 
long and about 30 broad. Hamams, or public 
baths, being indispensable appendages to a 
Mahomedan city, are in some number, but 
they are deficient on Ihe score of cleanliness. 
The Mahomedan tombs vary little, except in 
pomtiOB, from cfdinfury Christian ones. They 


are placed from north to south. They hate 
the same shaped headstone, generally of 
marble, either of the costly kind imported 
from more eastern countries, or of the native 
alabaster, procured in the quarries of Maidan. 
The head stone also bears an inscribed 
epitaph, and is ornamented, with sculptured 
fiowers and other fanciful devices.— ifaMOiw 
Journey Vol 11. p. 274. 

Kabul has no rainy season, but constant 
showers fall all the year as in £ngland,Baber 
describes the climate as extremely delightful, 
and the Ark citadel, as at once a mountain, 
a sea, a town and a desert Fruit is more 
plentiful thau bread and is considered one 
of the necessaries of life. The apricot is 
preserved in fourteen ways and is the 
most delicious of the dried fruits. The 
best gardens lie immediately north of the 
city, but further off in the district of Istalif, 
they are very beautiful. In one garden may 
be seen growing, peaches, plums, apricots, 
beans; apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mul- 
berries, pomegranates. A variety of rhubarb 
termed rawash, is more or less plentiful in all 
the hills from Kalat in Balochistan to 
Kandahar, and again from that place to Ka- 
bul. Attention is only paid to its growth 
by the inhabitants of Lughman, who supply 
the bazaars of the city. They surround the 
choicer plants with conical coverings of 
stones, so as to exclude light and air, and 
thereby produce that whiteness of stem so 
much prized. The un blanched plant is cal- 
led chukri,and is also exposed to sale. It also 
makes an excellent preserve, by being first 
saturated in a solution of lime and then boil- 
ed with shirar, or the inspissated juice of 
grapes, losing, however, in this case its char- 
acteristic flavour In June, apples are first 
brought to the bazaars and in July they be- 
come plentiful, with pears. In the begin- 
ning of August peaches ripen in Koh-i-Da- 
man ; they are very large, but not well fla- 
voured; indeed Mr. Masson questions whether 
any of the fruits of Kabul equal in flavour 
the analogous varieties of England. The 
rana zeba, is a remarkable variety of the rose 
(rosa prostolistaia), the exterior of whose pe- 
tals is yellow, while the interior is vermilion, 
red also is common. 'I'he mahomedan inhaUt- 
ants of Kabul are Sunis, and Shlas. There 
are, besides some hind us. The Shias live 
separately in a walled street called Chandaul. 
There are constantly numbers of gold^wash^ 
ers employed near Peshatt on the river of 
Chitral and Kameh. The metal is also found 
in the rivers of Lughman, and in the river 
of Kabul, into which they fall, and it seme**’ 
times collected near Kergah and Chat 
Bagh of Lughman, and again near Jelalabad* 
On the joint river of the KohitUn of KsAtl 
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before it enters the Safi hills, there is a spot 
preserving the name of Zir-Sliu that is to say 
gold* washing, though now unfrequented, and 
itiB certain that all, or nearly all the rivers 
flowing. from the north have auriferous sands, 
as quantities of the metal are procured in the 
Yusafzal districts. It may be worthy of note, 
that the people who search for the gold are 
not of these countries,but of thePanjab; many 
are natives of Jelam,on the river of that name. 
It is not improbable that the rivers of Kafri- 
stan, when increased in voiume,may pass over 
soils enriched with gold and carry down the 
precious particles with them. Earthquakes 
are frequent. There are usually about a dozen 
in the course of the year. Baber describes a 
very severe one. The mahomedans say that it 
is owing to the disturbance made by the soul 
of a great man passing from one place to 
another. — Fignes Personal Narrative p, 212. 

The people occupying Kabul and the coun- 
try around, now receive the name of Afghans, 
and their country that pf Afghanistan : — but 
they are not one people and they have scarcely 
ever, for any lengthened period, rendered a 
common obedience to one ruler. In the terri- 
tories known by this designation are four 
principal towns, Kabul, Ghizni, Kandahar and 
Herat, and the prevailing language is Pushtu; 
but the routes of the great race migrations 
and of the large armies under Alexander and 
his successors, under Timour, Baber and 
Nadir Shah, were through these countries, 
and all left remnants and colonies behind 
them, who have never up to the present 
day amalgamated and whose languages 
remain distinct. Though no mention is 
made of Kabul, Alexander in his advance 
to the Indus must have passed close to the 
site of the present city. Even in his time, 
the countries through which, after crossing 
the Indus at Attock, he passed southwards 
to the delta of the Indus, were inhabited 
by numerous small nations and tribes. We 
read of the Malli, the people of the Multan 
of to*day;— the Oxydraceee, the people of 
Outch ; the Cathei, the Katheri of Diodorus 
Siculus, — the present Khetri tribe. As soon 
as he had crossed over toTaxilas, on the cast 
side, Ambisaces king of the Indian moun- 
taineerSf whom Rennell supposes to be an 
cestors' of the Qhickers, sent ambassadors 
with presents to him. From the conflux of 
the Ascesines 'with the Indus, Alexander 
passed through the countries of the Sogdi, 
Musicani, Oxycani, Sindomanni and Fata** 
Ians;' and seems to have encountered the no* 
made ra^es in Baluchistan. This multitude of 
petty states has been a feature of these lands 
from the most ancient time. Several of these 
xaceeire alluded to in the Mudia Bakshasa* 
or the Minister, an ancient ppUtical 


drama in Sanscrit by Visakhadatta, perhaps 
of the 12th century, in which the events relate 
to the history of Chandragupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks, Bakshasa was the 
minister of Nan da and afterwards of Chandra- 
gupta. In the scene, Viradha Gupta visits 
Kakshasa. 

Rak.— Whatnews^fiom Pasbpapur 
V ir. — I have not much to] tell Sir : 

Where Rhall I commence. 

Rak. — With Obandra^upta’s entry in the city. 

Whatever my agents since have done, inform me. 

Vir.—You will remember, Sir, when in close league 

United by Chanakya, Parvateswara 

And Chandragupta in alliance, led 

Thefr force against the city,— a wild multitude 

Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 

Beyond the western streams and Persias hosts 

Poured on us like a deluge. 

The Sakas of the Hindus cannot be other 
than the Sacae or Sakai of classical geo- 
graphy. They are perpetually named in 
various works and seem to have been known 
on the borders of India or in its western dis- 
tricts in tlie first century preceeding Chris- 
tianity. Vikramaditya King of Ougein be- 
ing known as the Sakari or enemy of the 
Sac£D, his era dates B. C. 56, and it would 
appear that about this date, some northern 
tribes had settled themselves along the In- 
dus, constituting the Indo-Scythi of Arrian. 
Their attempt to penetrate further to the 
east, by way of Kandesh and Malwa, was 
not improbably arrested by Vikramaditya, 
whence the epithet Sakari. The Saca3 are 
supposed by Professor Lassen to be the Szu 
Tartars who were expelled about 150 B. C, 
from the Hi valley by the Yuetchi or White 
Huns whom he supposes to be the Tochari. 
After occupying Tahia or Soghdiana for a 
time, they are further stated by the Chinese 
to have been driven thence also by the Yen- 
gars some years afterwards, and to have 
established themselves in Kipen, in which 
name Lassen recognises the Kophen valley in 
Kohistan. The term Yavanas, is inimodern 
times applied by Hindus of Northern India 
to Mahomedans of every description, but in 
this quotation and in works prior to the 
Mahomedan era, some other people must be 
intended The interpretation of the vvord 
by Sir W. Jones isjonians or Asiatic Greeks, 
and there are some considerations in its fa- 
vour, although the chief argument in its 
behalf is the difficulty of attaching it to any 
other people. The mountaineers, or Kira- 
tas of the quotation may come from any part 
of India. They are known in classical geo- 
graphy as the Cirthsdm, or the CirrqdeB, 
the latter in Sogdiana, near the Oxus. The 
Kambojas are the people of the Arachosia^ 
or north eastern province qC Persia> For. the 
site of the Bahikas, as they are termed in 
the text,, we are indebted to the .^Malfabarat, 
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and the Parasikas speak for themselves* 
Recent travellers, Burnes, Masson, and Fer^ 
rier, met with tribes who claim a Grecian 
descent. According to Bnmes the Mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the val- 
ley of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of 
Darwaz who occupy the provinces of Kulab, 
Shughnan, and Wakhan, north of the Oxus ; 
also the hill states of Chitral, Gilgit and Is 
kardo, are all held by chiefs who claim a 
Grecian descent. The whole of the princes 
who claim descent from Alexander are Ta- 
jiks who inhabited the country before it was 
overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
Tajiks, now Mahomedans, regard Alexander 
as a prophet. The Badakshan family are fair 
but present nothing in form or feature re 
sembling the Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian and there is a decided con- 
trast between them and the Turk and Uzbek. 
On this point General Ferrier thus remarks; 
On reaching Gazergoh I was much surprised 
to find there a small encampment of persons 
in the dress of Uzbeks, but whose configura- 
tion of features clearly indicated quite an- 
other origin. I approached their encampment 
and conversed with them myself. They stated 
that they were the descendants of the Yuna- 
nes (Greeks) whom Alexander the Great, Sik- 
anderRoomi, had left in these countries ; and 
when I heard this I rocollected that Marco 
Polo, and after him Burnes, as well as other 
writers on oriental history, mentioned the 
existence of Macedonian tribes which had 
settled on the north-west frontier of Chinese 
Tartary. 1 wished to convince myself that 
they had not been led into orrt)r on this sub- 
ject ; and, from the replies I received to the 
numerous questions I put to these people, 1 
was convinced of the existence of the real 
descendants of the ancient Greeks in those 
countries. These Yunanes are not isolated and 
dispersed here and there but united in tribes, 
occupying a considerable tract of country ; 
nothing, however, either in their language or 
their habits, betrays their origin. They are 
Mussulmans, and have the reputation of be- 
ing somewhat fanatical, and are not held in 
much consideration by the Tartars, amongst 
whom they are settled, but they are respect- 
ed, for, like their ancestors, they are brave, 
and the consequences of their hatred are ter- 
rible to those who are the object of it. Bur- 
nes, while admitting the existence of the des- 
cendants of these Greeks in Central Asia, 
afppears to doubt whether some of their 
chiefs are, as they alHrm, the descendants of 
Alexander, for the historians of the son of 
Philip assure us that he left no heir to reap 
the fraits of his immense conquests. — 
162*63. 

AlexanderbuUt a city in bis route east- 


wards towards the Indus to which he gave 
his own name, but the name it iiov/‘ bears, 
and its particular site have been lost* 
It was called Alexandria near the Gauca* 
BUS, and Uennel points to Bamian ae the 
quarter in which he would place it. Ge- 
neral Ferrier mentions that the fortified 
town of Herat, is supposed to have been 
founded by Alexander the Great but he 
does not quote his authority. This city, he 
tells us is a quadrangle of miles long on 
the north and south sides, and rather more 
on the east and west. Its extent would be 
immense if all the suburbs were included, 
particularly those stretching to the west of 
the town beyond the Darwazah i-Irak. After 
the death of Alexander the Great, Persia 
as well as Syria, fell to the lot of Seleucus 
Nicator, who established the dynasty of the 
Seleucidm. Antiochiis Soter succeded Se- 
leucus Nicator and in the reign of his succes- 
sor, Antiochus Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, 
who came from the north of the Sea of Azoff, 
induced the Persians to throw off the Greek 
yoke, founded the Partnian empire, and made 
Rbages his capital. This was likewise the 
period of the foundation of the Bactrikn 
kingdom by Theodotus the Governor of it, 
who finding himself cut off from Syria by 
the Persian revolution, declared his indepen- 
dence. Arsaces is called Asteh by Flasteru 
writer*^, and is said to have been a descen- 
dant of the ancient Persian Kings. When 
he gained the kingdom it is said he promis- 
ed to e.Kuct no tribute and merely to consider 
himself as the head of a confederacy of princes, 
united for the double object of maintaining 
their independence and freeing Persia from 
a foreign yoke. This is the commencement 
of that era of Persian History called by East- 
ern writers, Mulook u-Tuaif, or common- 
wealth of tribes. In A. D. 906, Rhages was 
taken by Ismail, founder of the Samanee 
dynasty. It ceased now to be a seat of em- 
pire, and in A. D. 967, became the capital 
of the house of Shemgur, a race of petty 
princes who maintained a kind of indepen> 
donee, while the dynasties of Saman and 
Dilernee divided the empire of Persia. In 
A. 1). 1027, Rhages was the last conquest 
of Mahmood, of Gliuzni . — Smithes Die, Mal- 
colms Hist, of Persia^ quoted in FerriePs 
Journeys p, 55, 

The history of the lands adjacent to Kabul 
during the centuries, immediately preceding 
and following the present era, is but little in- 
dicated in bpoks, but has been, to a consi- 
derable extent, traced out by the learhed men, 
Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. H.T. Prlnsep, Pro- 
fessors WilSQO and Lassen, from coind of 
Greek, Arian, Bactrian, Scythian, Partho- 
Scythian, Ario-Parthian and Indo*Seylhlan, 
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kings aii4 dynasties*, which the researches 
of 8ir Alexander Bnrnes* Mr. Masson* Qe« 
nercds Court and Ventura had brought to 
lights as also from the engravings on rocks 
and on relics found in topes in all the 
region around Kabul. The characters in 
which these legends are engraved are Arian 
or Bactiian* Greek, and Sanscrit. On coins, 
these are sometimes single, but many dynas- 
ties adopted bilingual legends, Arian and 
Greek, or Greek and Sanscrit, the Greek 
becoming gradually more barbarous towards 
the present era, until at length, it became 
unintellegible. As Mr. Prinsep tells us, 
it seems established that the Arian or Bac** 
trian language was long the vernacular of 
the Paropamisan range, of Kabul, and per- 
haps of Herat and Kandahar, up to the 
Indus for it has been bound in the topes 
of Manikhyala, in the Panjab and on the 
rock at Bamian. Unlike the Greek and 
Sanscrit, it is written like the Semitic tongues 
from right to left but the letters being always 
separate, they could at pleasure be written 
from right to left.* The earliest Greek 
was written alternately, as a plough is 
drawn, and tombs of Tuscan Kings opened 
some years since contain inscriptions in 
Greek characters, written from right to left. 
The Mongolians who adopted the Syrian 
characters write it in lines downwards like 
the Chinese. The Arian character was adopt- 
ed first on the coins of the Greek kings from 
Eucratides down to HermsBus. It was then 
taken up by the Scythians, who crossed 
the Faropamisus, Imaus or Hindu Kush, and 
also by Parthians who asserted their indepen- 
dence in Afghanistan. The Arian alphabet 
character, in the course of years, seems to 
have undergone a change, and the same forms 
are not to be recognised in later coins, nor the 
same epithets and titles, and the inscriptions 
discovered in topes are all in the less simple 
late character. Mr. James Prinsep, Mr H. 
T. Prinsep and Professor Wilson have con- 
sidered thb Arian language to have a close 
affinity with Sanscrit, but Dr. Moore has 
recently put forth that it is Hebrew. It 
seems to have superseded the ancient Sans 
crit of the days of Asoka, which was adopt- 
ed by Agathocles, and Pantaleon, the first 
of whom we know, from the pure Greek 
style of his other coins, to have been one of 
the earliest of the Grecian kings. After them 
however, Sanscrit characters were entirely 
disused* Menander, the known Indian con- 
queror, never seems to have coined with the 
language of Asqka, from which circumstance 
Mr. H« T. Prinsep infers that the characters 
on the coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon 
were not vernacular, but had been introduced 
hy the Indian sQvcreigne, who, followuig the 


first Chandra Gupta, retained dominion over 
the provinces ceded by the first Seleuous, 
until they were restored by Asoka to the 
Great Antiochus. At Manikhyala, a tope 
solidly built of quarried stones and lime 
cement, a great cupola, 80 feet bigh and 310 
to 320 feet in circumference was opened by 
General Ventura, but there are fifteen other 
and smaller cupolas there, which were open- 
ed by General Count. Monuments of the 
same kind are met with at Rawal pindi (in 
the Panjab) in the Hazara country west 
of Kabul, at Jelalabad, Lagman, Kabul, 
Bamean and in the Kbyber pass. Many 
of those west of Kabul have been opened 
by Mr. Masson. In one, N. N. E. of 
the village which was opened by General 
Court, a sculptured stone was found, in Arian 
character^, along with Roman coins and coins 
of Kadphises and Kanerkes, a fact alone suf- 
ficient to indicate that the rerritories around 
had been under the sway of rulers of varied 
races. 

Among the earliest of these were the 
successors of Alexander the Great. Alex- 
ander’s death occurred in the spring of the 
year 323 B.C. His empire though only of ten 
years growth, was not transient. His colonies 
and their institutions, manners and langu- 
age had a lasting action in central Asia, 
the effects of which were felt for at least 
five hundred years after his decease. Though 
he left his brother Aridseus and the posthu- 
mous child of Rashana or Roxana, called 
Alexander, neither of these succeeded him, 
for his military commandants assumed so- 
vereign power, and in B. C. 315, Antigo- 
nus assumed the regal title of king of Asia. 

In B. C. 305, Seleucus gained a great vic- 
tory over Niconor a lieutenant of Antigonus, 
and followed it up by seizing and adding to 
his own government, the whole of Media 
Hyrcania, Parthia, Bactria, and Aria, and all 
the countries as far as the Indus. In 308, 
he crossed that river to make war on Chandra 
Gupta, who, during these contenticAis had 
expelled the Grecian garrisons from the Pan- 
jab, and had so recovered that country for 
the native sovereigns of India. Seleucus be- 
ing called to a final struggle with Antigonus 
made a hasty peace with Chandra Gupta, 
ceding the Panjab as far as the Indus. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Arachotia was also ceded, 
but this seems doubtful. Kuchchee to the 
Bolan Pass with the valley of the Indus may 
be the region ceded. Seleucus drove Anti- 
gonus into Phrygia where he was defeated 
and slain in 301 B. C. 

Seleucits Nicator was assassinated in 280 
B. C. by Ptolemy Ceraunus, from which date 
the whole of Asia to the Indus and Jaxartes 
was under the Syrian king Antiochus Soter, 
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who from 2%0 to 261 B.C. reigned undistarb- 
ed over the same territory and left it to his 
SOB Antioohus Theus. 

In 256 or 255 B. C, Bactria declared for 
independance under Theodotus or Deodotus. 

Parthia followed about the year 250 B. C. 
under the rule of Arsaces, who is variously 
described as a native of Soghd, as a Bactrian, 
and by Moses of Chorene, as of Balkh, this last 
author adding that the dynasty was known 
as Balkhavenses or Pahlavian. He used 
Greek only on his coins and in his public 
letters and correspondence ordinarily with 
the head of the sovereign on one side ; only 
one coin has a lingual inscription. Great 
king of kings was a title first adopted by 
Mithridates II. 

Arsaces I, B. C. 254-250, the first of the 
Arsacidan kings, a native of Balkh, revolt- 
ed under Antiochus Theus, is supposed to 
have been killed in action with Ariarathes 
of Cappidocia, but the date and circumstances 
not known. 

Arsaces II, (Artabanus ?) son of Arsaces I 
about B C. 220. at first extended the Parthi- 
an empire but was afterwards driven into 
Hyrcania by Antiochus Magnus in B. C. 
212; allying himself with the Scythians he 
recovered Parthia. 

Arsaces III, B. C. 196, called Priapatius, 
or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces II reigned 15 
years, left three sons, Phrahates, Mithrida- 
tes and Artabanus. 

Arsaces Mithradates I, B. C. 177, made 
Balkh his capital, subdued Media and Per - 1 
sia and captured Babylon, brought under his ! 
dominion Western Bactria, Aria, Seestan, | 
and Arachosia, and made a successful expe- 
dition into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates II, B. C. 189. In his 
reign Bactria seems to have been subjugated 
entirely by Scythians. He was defeated 
and slain in B. C. 130, when restraining the 
Parthians from ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, B. C. 126, uncle of 
Phrahates and youngest son of Priapatius, 
died of a wound received in action from the 
Tochari Scythians. 

After many kings the Greco-Parthian or 
Arsacian dynasty in central Asia ended with 
Arsaces Artabanus in A. D, 215, who was 
involved in a war with Rome, but ultimately 
slain in battle at Balkh by one of his Parthi- 
an officers, Ardes hir Babakan or Artaxerxes, 
who established his own, that of the Sassa- 
nians in A. D 2S5. It lasted nearly 500 
years. The capital in the time of the Gnsars 
was at Selucia on the Tigris. The system 
of Government was Asiatic, by Satraps or 
rtders possessing full power over the persons 
and properties of all the subjects of the state. 

The history of the oonntry of the KoplumeB 
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river, i. e. Bactria, Aria and Kabul is dif- 
ferent. 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip- 
tions the one Greek on the obverse, sbmo of 
excellent workmanship oftenof very barbar- 
us forms, the other on the reverse in that 
called Arian, Arianian, Bactrian and Kabu<« 
lian. According to the prevalent authority, of 
Lassen, James Prinsep, Professor Wilson and 
others, this language is said to be Sanscrit, 
but Doctor Moore asserts it is Hebrew. It 
is written from right to left. 

The first Theodotus, B. C. 256, reigned 
about same time as Arsaces 1. 

Theodotus II. B. C. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus. B. C. 220, reigned in the 
time of the expedition of Antiochus the 
great and was defeated in battle near Merv 
by the united Syrian and Parthian armies. 
He then urged Antiochus to receive him in 
alliance and so extend the Greek influence to 
the Indus. A peace was concluded, and 
Euthydemus led the Syrian Army through 
Bactria, *. e. by the route N. of the mountains 
to the Kabul valley and across the Indus in 
B. C. 206. There Antiochus made peace with 
j Sophagasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign 
recorded by edicts on rocks and pillars in 
various parts of India, in characters exactly 
resembling those on the coins of Agathocles. 
In B. C, 205, Antiochus returned by way of 
Arachotia. The translation of the edicts of 
Asoka, is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838. That on the Girnar rock names Anti- 
ochus as Antiochia Yona Baja. 

Eukratides B. C. 178; Prinsep B. C. 181, 
Bayer, Wilson B. C. 165, Visconti : Lassen 
B. C. 175. He seems to have made an ex- 
pedition to India in 165 B. C., and on his re- 
turn from which to have been murdered by 
his son. Numerous of his coins have been 
found in Bactria and Afghanistan, Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep considers that he ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Paropamisus, in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Arian 
inscription. The first use of two languages 
however is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanskrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was the 
earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul 
and Aria who adopted bilingual inscriptions 
on his coins. It is supposed consequent mi 
his conquest of the Paropamisus, after as- 
sumption of the title of Great King. On his 
death, his wide dominion is supposed to 
have been broken into several ii^epeadent 
kingdoms. 

Heliocles C« 155 the pilrxicide of Ea« 
kratides used belingual insoriptions on colne 
in pure Greek add Axian, His vde tlioogh 
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short extended over Bactxia and the Paropa- 
misus. 

AntimacliUB B. C« 150 coined with Qreek 
and Arian. 

Agathocles B. C. 190 coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. H. T. 
Frinsep supposes him to have been the 
Goveri^r left by Antiochus in Kabul, after 
his treaty with Asoka. 

Pantaleon B. C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 

Professor Lassen supposes four Greek, 
kingdom, viz., that of Bactria. 

One eastern under Menander and Apollo- 
dotus, comprehending the Punjab and valley 
of the Indus, with Kabul, and Arachotia or 
Kandahar added in times of its prosperity. 

Another western at Herat and in Seestan. 

A third central of the Paropamisus, which 
latter region Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give 
to Bactria, because of the bilingual as well as 
the pure Greek coins of Heliocles and Anti- 
rnachun, Kings of Bactria. 

Of all the kings who followed Eukratides, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are men- 
tioned by classical authorities. 

The Scythian kings, followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. 
They coined similar pieces with superscripti- 
ons similar and in the same languages, but 
inscribed on them their own names and titles 
and varied the emblems and devices. 

Maues B.C. 135 is supposed to have been a 
Scythian, the head of one of those tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 B. C. 
and he seems to have held communication 
with Azes. On the obverse, this coin c(m- 
tains the king with a trident, a Tartar war 
weapon, setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, B. C. 130. The greatest of Scythian 
Kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscrip- 
tions. with plain distinct Greek characters 
BAS1AE02 BASIAEON MEPAAOY AZOV 

In Arian, Maharajasa Baja Rajasa Mahata- 
sa Ayasa. 

The figures on the coins are various. 

Professor Wilson thinks he was an Indian 
Buddhisht King about 50 B, C. Professor 
Lassen regards him as a Sacian Scythian, 
who conquered the Kabul valley in the time 
of the second Mithridates, and finally des- 
troyed the kingdom of Menander and Her- 
xnseus in about 120 B. C. He considers he 
was succeeded by Ajcilises. 

Azilises, B. C. 1 15, reigned with the same 
titles as Azes. On one coin, the name of 
Azes is on the Greek obverse and that of 
Azilises, on the Bactrian reverse. 

Vonones, B* C. 100, called Balahara^ sup- 
posed rto have been a Parthian Satarap who 
asserted independence and created a king- 
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dom for himself out of the dominions of 
Azilises. 

Spalirisus, B. G. 85, sometimes read Ipa* 
lirisus, supposed a Parthian king. 

Spal 3 rpiu 8 , B. C. 75, had many coins in two 
languages, he was a vice regent, son of Vo- 
nones and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
was a ruler, whose name is not known, — 
Soter Megas, B.C. 70 the nameless Great 
Soter king, had coins with an Arian legend 
which James Prinsep and Professor Lassen 
ascribed to Azes. On all is a peculiar mono- 
gram with three prongs The same mono- 
gram was continued in coins of Kadphises 
and of the Kanerkes, but it is not found in 
those of the Hercules type derived from Her- 
mmus. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers him to 
have been contemporary but not identified 
with Vikramaditya, and that he assumed the 
title of Soter Megas, which was continued 
down by the Kadphises kings. He consi- 
ders that the nameless kings, with those on 
whose coinsare the words Kodes or H 3 rrko- 
des, although mere local chiefs such as now 
rule at Kulm, Kunduz, and Balkh, preceded 
the conquest of the Panjab by Vikramaditya, 
B. C. 56. 

Vikramaditya. About this great king, India 
affords nothing but fables, but a passage of 
the Periplus mentions that his capital was 
Ozone (Ujein) and it is known that he ex- 
tended his empire to Kabul about B. C. 56. 
This dominion in the Kabul valley must have 
been temporary ; his empire fell to pieces 
after his death and nearly a century elapsed 
before Chandra Sena restored the sovereign- 
ty of Hindustan in its unity. 

Kadaphes or Kadphises, a dynasty of 
three rulers, who ruled in Kabul, from the 
downfall of the kingdom of Vikramaditya. 
Kadphises name is on the Arian reverse of 
the Hermaeus coins of Hercules type. There 
is no indication of a settled worship. The 
Hercules worship was readily borrowed from 
the Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere 
reverence of physical strength. 'Ihe Kohis- 
tan is supp 'sed to be the district of the first 
rise of Kadphises, while Kabul and its valley 
were subject to Indian rule ; and while there, 
the chief seems to have retained his Scythian 
title and rude worship of Hercules. After- 
wards, overpowering the Indian governors 
who had followed Vikramaditya into, the 
Kabul valley and Panjab, he or his descend- 
ants seem to have adopted the hinfiu religion, 
coining with Greek and dropped their Scythi- 
an title. In a gold coinage by a Kadphises 
king, Siva occurs in the mixed male and fe- 
male character, and very generally accompa- 
I nied by the bull Nandi. Professor Lassen dis- 
1 covered /in Chinese histwry, that Ehi-out-nihi- 
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u hi Kui-tsLkio^ a Ynchi or Yeutchi or white 
Hun« conquered the Szus or Azes Scythi* 
ans in about 40 B. C. and dying at the 
advanced age of -84 years*, his son Yenkao- 
Ching prosecuted his career of victory and 
reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub- 
jection in about 20 B. C. The names are 
scarcely recognisable, but the facts and period 
correspond to the career and supposed era 
of the Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises B. C. 50 in 
Arian Dhama * * rata Kujula kasa Sa- 

bashakha Kadaphasahis,— coins are of the 
Hercules and Hermeeus types. 

Zathos Kadaphes Khoranos B. C. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. The Siva wor- 
ship had not yet been established as the state 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, B. C. 5. His copper 
coins -have the king standing in a Tartar 
dress, with coat, boots and cap, his right 
hand pointing downwards to an altar or pile 
of loaves and having a trident separate on 
one side and a club on the other. The re- 
verse has the Siva and Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inscriptions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J. 
Prinsep and Wilson are somewhat different, 
and it is suggested that the words Korso 
Kozoulo. Koranos and Zathos, were titles 
short of royalty. Professors Lassen and 
AVilson carry the dynasty of Kadphises 
through the whole of the first century of our 
era, and consider it to have been then over- 
powered by a fresh swarm of Scythians under 
the Kanerki kings. Mr. H. T. Prinsep sup- 
poses that during the ascendency of the 
Kadphises kings, the Gra)co-Parthian party 
still held out in cities and communities, abid- 
ing their time to* reassert their independence 
and rose again about the middle of the first 
century of our era ; amongst these, coins 
show 

Undopherres, A. D. 40, calling himself 
king of kings in Greek, and in Arian Maha- 
rajasa Kaja Kajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa 
Pharahitasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondophares, B. C. 55, 
who took the same Arian name of Pharahitasa 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in 
Arian Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen sup- 
poses this name to be identical with V ologe-. 
ses. Mr. H. T. Prinsep supposes these coins 
to be of Parthians who established for them- 
selves a separate and independent sovereignty 
in Kabul and the Paropamisus. 

Abalgasius, A. D. 80, Captain Cunning- 
ham described the. Arian legend on the coins 


to be “ Of the Saviour king Abagasus, youn- 
ger son of Undopherres, 

Kanerki. At ibe close of the first century 
of our era, when the above Ario-Parthian 
supposed dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
and the Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings 
appeared who issued gold and copper money 
of quite a different device and style from 
anything before current. These bear a title of 
Kanerkes, at first with the title of Basiieus 
I Baslleon, hut afterwards with the Indian title 
of Rao Nano Rao The number and variety 
of theKanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
for kings of the race. The only characters 
on their coins are Greek, but these become at 
last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On 
I their obverse is the king standing, or in bust 
to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian drsss, 
with the name and titles in a Greek legend 
round ; while on the reverse are Mithraic 
representations of the sun or moon with 
HAIOS, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, 
A8PO, or some other mystical name of these 
luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
all the Kanerki coins, is the same monogram 
as the Kadphises dynasty used, and which 
was borrowed apparently from the nameless 
Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate 
that the Kanerki dynasty, though interrupt- 
ed as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the interven- 
tion of Ario-Parthians was yet a continuation 
of the same tribe and nation as its predeces- 
sors of the name of Kadphises. » 

The state religion seems to have been Mith- 
raic, whence derived, not known, but on 
their coins, the Siva bull device is also found 
on the reverse, the bulls head being to the 
left,— in the coins of the Kadphises, being 
to the right. A list of their kings, cannot be 
framed, but their power seems to have lasted 
foy more than two centuries. The style and 
device, of the Greek, of the gold coins espe- 
cially, of the coins both of Kadphises and the 
Kanerkes was carried on till it grew more 
and more corrupt, and was at last, entirely 
lost, through the deterioration of art, un- 
der the princes of Hindu race, who succeed- 
ed to the more energetic Greeks and Scythi- 
ans . — On the Historical results dedudhlefrom 
recent Discoveries in A/yhanietan hy H, T, 
Prinsep Esq, 

Of all these conquerors, the routes of Alex- 
ander, Timur and Nadir Shah, are the only 
ones that have their particulars on record. 
Nadir Shah’s route into India was the ordi- 
nary one, by Attock and Lahore, and he re- 
turned, as appears by Abdul Kurrim, and M.. 
Otter, by nearly the same route ; save that 
instead of crossing the Indus at Attock, he 
went higher up, and pasted the borders 
Sewad^ in his way to Jalalabad and Kabul. 
Timur in his. route iri)m lUbul towards 
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dooitan, according to Sheref-ud>Din, went j 
hy way of Irjal, Shenuzan, Nughz, Banou 
(or Bunnoo), and thence to the Indus, at the 
very place where Jelal-ud -Din, king of Kha- 
raeam, fought with Jengis Khan; and so 
heroically swam the river after his defeat in 
1221* It must not be omitted, that Timur 
crossed an extensive desert in his way to 
Batnir. In his return from the banks of the 
Ganges, he proceeded to the north-west, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by 
Meliapur, Jailindhar, and Jummoo, to the I 
Indus, which he crossed at the same place 
as before, and in the same manner ; and re- 
turned to Bamarcand by way of Bunnoo or 
Banou, Nughz or Nagaz. Kabul, Bacalan, 
and Tetmed.^JiennelPsMemotrf pages 112 
ta 121 . 

About a mile from the city is the tomb 
of the emperor Baber (obiit 1630) in the 
sweetest spot in the neighbourhood : he 
had himself directed to be interred there. 
It is a brick building, fifty feet high. 
From the hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb 
is a noble prospect over a plain twenty miles 
in circumference studded with gardens and 
intersected by three rivulets. — Burnes. VoL 
I* p. 143. 

The population of the Aifghan states is 
not numerous. General Ferrier quotes it at 
4,200,000, in all, in the territories of Herat, 
Kandahar and Kabul. But they are all above 
the English standard in height, and are brave 
to recklessness. The races in Affghanstan 
are not numerous. The Affghans, properly 
so called, are at present the dominant race, 
and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold the 
Tajiks in subjection. The Tajiks are the des- 
cendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and may be subdivided into thePar- 
sivans or inhabitants of towns speaking Per* 
sian and the Eimaks or Nomades. TheUzbeks 
are in numbers ; the Hazaras of Tartar, per- 
haps, ofTorkoman origin, and theEimaks who 
graze their fiocks in the Paropamisus, are 
brave, and relentless, andAfighans when tra- 
velling, whether proceeding Irom Balkh, Ka- 
bul,Kandahar or Herat, never enter into the 
mountain districts of these intrepid nomadic 
tribes. One of the Eimak tribes, is known 
as the Feroze Kohi after the city of that name 
about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur ex- 
asperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. The races occupying Afghanistan 
are distinguished by marked characteristics, 
moral as well as physical. General Ferrier 
gives a most unfavourable account of them : he 
IcUs us that the Affg^itns of Kabul consider 
themsttlvesas Indian Affghana, whereas those 
of the iiaratsay they me Kltoimam; tme 


tribe repudiates another, and denies its Aif- 
ghan origin, and there is not the least sym 
pathy between them. The names of Pa- 
tan. Rohilla, and Affghan, which serve at the 
present time to designate the Affghan nation, 
are really those of so many distinct races now 
confounded in one. p, 5. The Affghans, 
he tells us, are tall, robust, active, and well 
formed ; their olive and sometimes callow 
complexions and strongly marked hard 
features give their countenances a savage 
expression; the lids of their black eyes, 
which are full of fire, are tinged with anti- 
mony, for this, in their opinion, gives force 
and adds beauty and a dazzling brilliancy to 
them ; their black beard is worn short, and 
their hair, of the same colour, is shaved off 
from the front to the top of the head, the re- 
mainder at the sides being allowed to fall in 
large curls over the shoulders. Their stepi is 
full of resolution, their bearing proud, but 
rough. They are brave even to rashness, ex- 
cited by the smallest trifle, enterprising with- 
out the least regard to prudence, energetic, 
and born for war. They are sober, abstemi- 
ous, and apparently of an open disposition, 
great gossips, and curious to excess. Courage 
is with them the first of virtues, and usurps 
the place of all the others : with them it is 
“ Give or I take.’' Force is their only ar- 
gument, and it justifies everything; an in- 
dividual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally 
«peaking, life is also taken. There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent and less 
under subjection, and the difficulties in 
rendering them submissive to a code of 
just laws would be almost insurmount- 
able. Affghans he says are as incapa- 
ble of a continuous course of actions as of 
ideas ; they do every thing on the spur of 
the moment, from a love of disorder or for 
no reason at all : it matters little to them who 
gives them laws ; they obey* the first comer 
directly they find it is to their advantage to 
do so. Their cupidity and avariceis extreme ; 
there ia no tie they would not desert, to gra- 
tify their avidity for wealth. This surpasses 
all that can be imagined ; it is insatiable, and 
to satisfy it they are capable of committing the 
greatest crimes. For it they will sacrifice all 
their native and independent pride, even pros- 
titute the honor of their wives and daughters 
whom they frequently j)ut to death after they 
have received the pnee of their dishonor. 
Gold in Affghanistan isv more than anywhere 
else, the god of the human race ; it etifies 
the still small cry of 6very man’s conscience 
if, indeed, it can be admitted fhat an Affghan 
has a conscience at ail ; it is impossible to 
rely on their promises, thek friendship, or 
thw fidelity. They enter into engagemettts, 
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and bind themselves hy the most soiemn 
oaths, to respect them, and in order to give 
them a sacred character, transcribe them on 
a Koran. They submit to the laws only after 
they have tried every means to evade them. 
— -Arrftfr His, of Afghans^ p. 286 . 

KABURNI. Sans. White Coperas? Sul- 
phate of zinc ? 

KABUTER KA JHAR. Hind. Justicia 
nasuta. 

KABUS. Siamese. A fresh water fish 
found in the Menam river. It is dried and 
expor te d . — Crawfurd* s Embassy, 

KACAR1>KAI. Tam. Cucumis muricatus? 

KaCHKRA. Ouz Hind. Tortoise shell. 

KACHANG GORING. Sumatban. Syn. 
of nut of Arachis hypogaea. 

KACHANG. Malay. An oil in use in 
the Archipelago. See Kachang goring. 

KACHANG-TANAH. Malay : also K. 
CHINA, also K. JAP UN. Malay. Ara- 
chis hyposrsBa. 

KaCHHAYANO. Pali, from Sanskrit. 
Katyayana ; the tya of the latter being inva- 
riably changed to chha. 

KACHI, the language of Cutch or Kach ; 
it has in it elements of the Guzerati. That of 
the hunters and tanners (Dedhs) is another 
dialect, but the language of Lar is purest. 

KACH KELA. Benq. Musa paradisiaca. 
— Linn. 

KACHORI VERA. Tam, Tragia involu- 
crata. 

KACHTA. Hind. Strychnos nux-vomica. 

KACHU. Malay. Syn. of Catechu. 

KACHU. Bkng. Arum colocasia. 

KAKARI — ?Cucumis melo. C. utillisimus. 

KaCUTAI KELANGU. Tam. 

See Kacuta kelang 

KACYNNAMA. Cynoh. Cinnamon. 

KADADIA. Cyno. Vinegar. 

KADAG SALEH. Tam. Syn. of Rungia 
repens. 

KADUGU YENNAI. Tam. 

Gwr Oils of species of Sinapis. 

KADALAKKA. Mal. Cicer arietinum. 

KADALAI. Can. Tam. Cicer arie- 

tinum. 

KADALEWEGAM. Mal. Aristolochia 
indica. 

XADALl. Sans. Musa paradisiaca. 

KADALIPU. Tam. Lagerstrsmia regine 

KADAL NURAI. Tam, Syn. of Cuttle- 
fish bone. 

' KADAMBA. Sans. The Kadamba flow- 
er when full blown is invested with project^* 
ing antherm like the erect bristles of a 
hedge-hog. Delight, according to the Hin 
dus, gives a bristly elevation to the down of 
the body and is thus alludsd to in Hin4tt 
Theatre. Voklltip, 80, 


How olMissti it 

That OHS so Irse from pMtion thould bstrty 
Without appareat oauM this agitation 
And blossom likt theroRnd Kadamba flower. 

In Hind, Theat. Vol. 11. p. 100, Makaranda 
says 

Thick on the hills broad bosom the Kadaaia 
Shows bright with countless blossoms. 

It is the Nauclea kadamba, a large and 
ornamental tree. The coroliets of the flow- 
er are numerous, forming a large perfectly 
globular beautiful orange- colored head, with 
the large white clubbed stigmas projecting. — 
Flor Indica^ 2. 121. 

KADANCHAR. Javan. 

Burong-berrom. — Malay. 

Nut-cracker of the English at Banda. 

A large white and blue pigeon. 

KADANGA, a flower of Siam, from whose 
calyx droop four yellow petals, diffusing a 
sweet perfume. It yields an essential oil. 
Probably the Nauclea cadamba. 

KADA PILVA. Maleal. Syn. of Mo- 
mordica charantia. — Linn also? Malval. 
Syn. of Morin da citrifolia?— Xt«n. 

KADaPUM VER. Tam. Syn. of root of 
Eugenia racemosa. — Linn. 

KADDAM. Hind. Nauclea cadamba. 

KADAL NANDU. Tam. jss&riB. 

Cancer. Crab. 

KADDU. Guz ? Hind. ? Helloboxus niger. 

KADEHOU MAA. Sans. Polypodum 
taxifolium . 

KADEL AVANAKU. Malsal. Syn. of 
Croton tiglium. 

KAOELARl. Mal. Achyranlhus aspera. 

KADENAKA or KATEVALA. Mal. 
Aloe indica. 

KADI Tam. sitrt^ Vinegar, 

KADIMI. Tel. Syn. of Barringtonia acu- 
tangula. 

KADISHEN. Tel. -r^a-vlT Cluylia 
collina. 

KADIS-MANIS. Bali ? Aniseed. 

KADESIA. This battle which put an end 
to the Persian empire, was fought in the fif- 
teenth year of the Hejira, iinder the Calipihat 
of Omar, by the Arab General Saad, against 
Rustam, the Commander-in chief of the Per- 
sian army, in the reign of Yezdijerd, the 
last of the Sassanian race. The battle lasted 
three days, at the end of which the Arabs 
were victorious and the Persian monarchy 
destroyed. An animated account of thie bat- 
tle is given in the ninth volume of the De- , 
dine and Fall of the Roman empire/'*— 
Rich's Residence in Koordistan^ VoL //• 
». 166 . 

KADJAK. — Immediately to the 
and north-east of Dadax, are hills, enclos- 
ing the valley of 8ibi| th^ abodes of tbc^ 
Khkka, Kadjai,. Shilaiushi, Barrii Zai* 
ri, and other n^gled Afghan hndB^^b 



KAFFA; KAFFIR. 


tribes : At e little ‘dittance from Dadar, 
a line of Jebbal, or low hills, or ratheta 
fracture 4a the aurfapei extends from east to 
westacrois tba country, and separates tbe 
particular Talley of Dadar from the ^at 
plain of Kaoh CHandaTE The road through- 
out the fissure is level.«— A/ossoa’s Journeys 
roL Ip. 340. 

KADON-KADET — ? Connarus speciosa. 
KADU-KAI. Tam. es(B^struj Terminalia 
chehula. Myrobalan 

KADE0MI. Jap. Syn. of Hedysarum tu- 
berosum. 

KADUGA. Maleal? Syn. of Sinapis ra- 
mosa.-^ihiai^. 

KADUQU. Tax. Sinapis chinen- 

sii^ Binimis alba. Mustard seed. 

KADXJM BERIYA-*? Coromandel or Ca* 
lamander Wood. 

KAE CHOW- POO. A Chinese town in 
lat. 40® 30* N. long. 122® 25* E. at the east- 
ern part of the Leatong Gulf ; about 10 miles 
inland, has an extensive trade. 

KAEDAM. Tax. on KAKID AM. srrQpih 
Paper. 

KiEMPFER, NGELBEET. Kmutwmr 
was bom on the 16th of September 1651, at 
Lemgow, a small town in the circle of West- 
phalia, belonging to the Count de Lippe. 
His father John Kmmpfer was minister of the 
church of S. Nicholas in that town. Kaeinpfer 
formed part of the embassy which proceed* 
ed through Russia from Sweden to the 
Persian Court where he resided, but on its 
return, he separated from it and proceeded 
to the Persian Gulf : he then entered the 
service of the Dutch and was long employed 
in Japan, and his Amoenitates Exoticae and 
History was the result. He seems to have 
died of phthisis, for blood vessels burst iu No- 
vember 1715, at the beginning of 1716, and 
on the 24 th October, having been ever since 
the last attack troubled witB^a nausea and loss 
of appetite, his vomiting of blood returned 
upon him with great violence, followed by 
fever, which lasted till the second of Novem- 
ber, on wkich day he died, at five in the eve- 
ning, 65 years and six weeks old. He was 
buned in the Cathedral Church of S. Nicolas 
at Lemgow . — History of Japan Vol' I. p. 15. 

KiEMPFERIA GALANOA. Galangal. 
KiBBIFFERiA LONGA. Ruovs. Syn. 
efKmmpfem rotunda.— Atan. 

K^FFERIA ROTUNDA. See Cureu- 
miedoaris. 

KAEPHAL. Hxkd.? Rhododendron pu- 
aieeiim? 

KADRANI, a tribe tnhabitmg hills con- 
tif mas to Baghwan and Khozd6t. 

SAFFA, a race of EaBtem^ and Central 
Africa, who plough wiih 


KAFFE. Daw. also KAFFEBONNER. 
Dax. Coffee. , 

KAFFIR-BREAD. See Cycadacese. 

KAFILAH. Abab. A caravan ; a com- 
panyof travellers. A KafElah and a Karwan 
(or according to European orthography, ca- 
ravan) are usually synonymous. A distinction 
does exist, at least the Belooches and their 
neighbours consider a number of travellers, 
with tKeir property, to be a Karwan; but 
where all the goods belong to one merchant, 
they speak of a Kafflah. — FoUinyer^s Iraoels 
I Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 47. 
i KAFILA BaSHI. Pers. a title of the 
conductor of a large caravan, 
j KAFFIR. Arab. A denier, Tulg. an in- 
< hdcl, A term generally applied in India to 
the thick lipped curly haired negro races 
of mid Africa. Also to the race called 8iah 
posh Kafirs who occupy the mountainous 
region of northern Afghanistan with Bajur 
and Kuner on the south. KafHristan, accord- 
ing to Yigne, commences from the mountains 
beyond the valley of Nijran, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends behind those of Taghan 
and Laughman to the frontiers of Bajawur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badukshah 
and it forms the greater part of one side of 
the valley of Chitral, or Little Kashghar.- — 
Viffne^s Personal Narrative p. 235 

Kaffiristan as bounded on the west by the 
Belut Tagh. Another authority says on 
the east it touches Chinese Turkistan and 
Little Tibet, to the south lies Afghanistan 
and to the North Kokun or Ferghana where 
the population is Ghaghtai Turk. They 
have idols of stone and wood, male and 
female, also a stone Imrtan representing a 
god. They are independent, have defied all 
attempts at reduction, and their enmity to 
Mahomedans is unceasing. 

Three large rivers flow through Rafiiristan 
from north to south, and augment with their 
wraters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, 
which ultimately falls into the Indus. The 
two westerly ones unite at Tirgari of Lugh- 
man, and the joint stream, after a short course 
of eight or ten miles, falls into the Kabul 
river at Kergah, in the same district, about 
a mile to the east of Mandarawar. The 
easterly river, known as that of Kameh, falls 
into the Kabul river east of Jelalabad and at 
a distance of about twenty-five miles from 
Kergah. The Kanteh flows through Chitral, 
and its source is more remote* On the east 
it may be considered the boundary of the 
Siaposh territory, as the river of Nadjil and 
Alishang forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be 
not v^ distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three Hvers.*--jl£sieens Journeys Vel. L p 207 . 
According to Mohun lidy a Kiffir 7aee> ^ 
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Pevaiiclaiehs, sure found aver a large tract of 
country besides the few families at Pai^shir 
who preserve their ancient dialect. They sure 
found in KabuU Kameh, Makeid and Attock. | 
The race are tall with fair skina, Grecian 
features, arched eyebrows, and ruddy comp- 
lexions, handsome and extremely intelligent. 
They possess great abdity and activity, are 
inveterate agsiinst mahomedans and give no 
quarter. They have biols, sacrifice to a ddef 
deity, Doghan, and know Siva and Mahadeo | 
by name. They all eat beef. They are fond of I 
honey wine and vinegar, music and dancing, 
the sexes dancing apart. They have no 
written character and are said to speak a 
language resembling Pushye. They wear a 
lock of hair on the right side of their heads. 
They dispose of iheir dead on hills, without 
interment . — Bumes KahuL 

The Kaffirs of northern Afghanistan are 
called Siah Posh from wearing black goat | 
skin dresses. They are persecuted by all 
the surrounding, nations who seek to capture 
them as slaves. Their women do all the out- 
door work and follow the plough. 

The Siaposh place their corpses in deal box- 
es, and without interring them, expose them 
on the summits of hills, like the people of 
Tibet, but it is not expla-ned whether this is 
a final disposition. There can be no doubt 
but that the usages of the jieople with re- 
gard to their dead are important evidences of 
the faith professed by them ; or if not clearly 
indicating it, that they may show what faith 
is not professed. Thus, we are not permitted 
to consider a race that does not burn its dead 
of Hindu faith, and the rule of semi-exposure 
adopted by the Siaposh, has contributed 
probably, to their being suspected to be rem- 
nant of the Gebers, or followers of the re- 
former Zerdesht, But no account has been 
heard of the least mention of fire worship 
amongst them. There is the certainty that 
^ within the three last centuries there were 
people called Gebers in the Kabul countries, 
particularly in Lugbman and Bajor, also that 
in the days of Baber there was a dialect 
called Geberi. We are also told that one of 
the divisions of Kadiristan was named Geb- 
rek. But it does not follow that the peo- 
ple called Gebers then professed the wor- 
ship of fire. That in former times fire-wor- 
ship existed to a certain, if limited, extent 
in Afghaniatan, is evidenced by the pyre- 
thrse, or altars, still crowning the crests of 
bill# at GfticL-dex, at Bamian, at Seg^an, 
and at other places. Near Bamian is also a 
cavern, eontaznit^ enormous qUantiti^ of 
human bones, apparently a common recept- 
acle of the remains ol Geber oiorpeea. At 
Murk! Khel, in the valley of Jelahkbad» and 
imdei tbe humtfn boaeo^afeso 


abundmit on the soil that walk are made of 
them. There is e\'ery reason ta sappeae U a 
sepiukhral locality of the anckiil Oehera ; 
and, as if to leave no doubt of it, coixis are 
found in some number there. It is fufther 
agreed that amongst the Siaposh, the Ce* 
males are separated from the coon m unity 
and located in a house set apart lot them 
during the periods, of childbirth and mens- 
truation* In the former event, a seclutien 
of forty days is considered necessary. It is 
generally supposed that chastity is not an 
accomplishment of the Siaposh ladies, ox that 
a deviation from it is lightly regarded and 
easily compensated. It is^ moreover, affirm- 
ed that the marriage ceremonies are ex- 
tremely simple, consisting merely of pro- 
curing two twigs, or rods, of the respective 
height of the bride and bridegroom, and 
tying them together. They are then pore- 
sented to the couple, w^o preserve them 
with much care, as long us they find it 
agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
desirous to separate, the twigs are broken 
and the marriage is disol vcd. The Siaposh 
are affirmed to build their houses of wood, 
of several stories in height ; it is also said 
that they are much embellished with carving. 
These accounts are trustworthy, as we 'wit- 
ness that the Safis of Kaziabad in the hills 
west of Lughman, and who have been con- 
verted, actually reside in such dwellbigs. 
Amongst the singularities imputed by tbe 
mahomedans to the Siaposh, is their objec- 
tion to lit on the ground, or to take their 
repasts on it, and the custom they have of 
using chairs or stools. The arms of the 
Siaposh are bows and arrows, the latter 
thought to be poisoned, with long knives 
and daggers. Mr. Masson telk us that 
the Safis, or people so called, are widely 
spread, occupying Dara Nut, Dara Maxaot, 
i>ara Pech, and the valleys opening on the 
Khonar river and in a district called Surkh 
Khambar south of Bajor. It has been noticed 
that they inhabit Taghow. They now speak 
the Afghan dialect, but also PashaL In 
Babers time, they were Kafirs* They were 
expelled by the Uhiljis from the lands to the 
south of Taghow, and between Kabul and 
Jelalabad. Nader Shah, cultivated a friend- 
ship with them. Thiey apeak a dialect enU- 
ed KohistanL Sou^ of the Safis, at Bahi, 
the first inarch from Ooshler, oa the Jela- 
labad xiver towards Bajor, axe a people call- 
ed Yeghani who consider themsdives Af- 
ghans, but are probably converted Kaffirs, 
for they apeak a dialect which no A%haii 
can understand. The fair complexion aild 
regular features of the Slabpotih KiUbrs, 

I the variously oolooored eye^ and sluWiid 
iludr, indicate them to belong to tko 
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ropean family of nations, and disconnect 
them from the Tajik, the Haaara, the Usbek 
or the Kirghis. it merits consideration that 
the region now inhabited by the Siah-posh is 
surrounded by the countries in which the 
Greek dynasties ruled, and is encircled by 
the colonies, posts and garrisons which they 
are known to have established and by the fact 
of the establishment of military colonies of 
Macedonians at Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
Arigaeum and Basira and of the garrisons of 
Nysa^ Ora, Massaga, Penceleotis and Aomis. 
Those who suppose that the Siah Posh Kafirs 
are descendants of the Greeks, have their 
speculations strengthened by the fact, that 
many petty princes and chiefs, some of whom 
are now mahomedans, but originally Siaposh, 
claim descent from the Macedonian hero, 
and have preserved vaeue accounts referrible 
either to , their reputed ancestor’s marriage, 
with the fair Eozana, or to his amour with 
the captive queen of Ma88aga.-*Afarron« 
Journey^ VoL 1. p, 195 to 230. 

According to Mohan Lall, who seems to 
quote from other authors, the corpse is at- 
tended by young men, who sing, skip, dance, 
and play on drums : unwashed, it is carried 
upon the shoulders of men, in a large box, 
to the top of a high mountain, and laid open 
in the sun. The women, who possess great 
beauty, manage all the out- door business, 
while their stout and handsome husbands 
remain in the house, feeding the children in 
their arms. If any stranger is found guilty 
of adultery with anybody’s wife or daughter, 
the Siah Posh never sentence him to death, 
like the mahomedans, but exact from him a 
small sum of money, amounting to twelve or 
thirteen rupees. The Siah Posh Kaffirs 
(according to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling 
jealously or anger at such acts, commend the 
liberality of their females towards every man 
who is the best of God’s creatures in the 
world. 

They are captured and reduced to slavery 
by their neighbours. In Kabul the highest 
price of a slave is 200 rupees, and the low- 
est fifty. The whole of Afghanistan is full 
of Siah Posh and Hazara slaves ; but the 
former are sold at a higher price. Vigne 
says that the mahomedans regard the Kaffirs, 
according to the name they give them, as infi 
dels, the KafiSirs, on the other hand, detest the 
mahomedans. The feuds between them are 
constant, and there are persons killed every 
yOar in Lughman* The houses in which the 
Kaffirs dwell are some of them three or four 
stories high.-«-j9urnes, Afotson, Elphinstane. 
ViyuB, Mohun Lull. 

KAFIR KENNA, five hours and^a half from 
Tiberias, is Kafib Kanna, the Cana of Galilee, 
«o called to distinguished it from another 


town of this name in the tribe of Asher, 
(Josh. XIX. 28). The word Kaffir mean- 
ing infidel, is applied by Mahomedans to 
places more particularly inhabited by Chris- 
tians.-— i2o5ins'>ns Travels in Palestine and 
Syria^ Vol, I. p. 236. 

KAFFIR KOT, an ancient fortress not far 
from Bannu is believed by the natives to 
have existed before the Mahomedan invasion 
of India. The stones employed in its con- 
struction are represented to be of wonderful 
dimensions.— AfaMon’s Journey^ Vol I. p. 
102 . 

KAFUR. Abab. Pers. Hi md.^ Camphor. 

KAFUR KA PATTA. Hind. Merian- 
dra Bengalensis. 

KAGAM-PUVU-CHEDDI. Tam. Syn. 
of Memecylon tinctorium. — Keen. Willd, 

KAGARA. Hind. Syn. of Saccharum 
spontaneum.— Ltnn 

K AG AY AN, an island of the Archipelago, 
containing a curious circular lake and at a 
height of about ninety feet, another beauti- 
ful lake circular in form, and as nearly as 
possible similar to the lower one. The two 
lakes are separated by a sort of natural wall 
and the spectator standing on its narrow 
edge could, by a mere turn of the head, 
observe them both.— Ind.Arch. VoL 
/. p. 83. 

KAGHAZ. Pebs. Hind. Paper. 

KAGHUL. Guz. Paper. 

KAH. Pers. Grass, but in combination 
applied variously. Kah-i-Shutar^ a juicy 
bitter plant, growing near Jell in Baluchistan 
eagerly eaten by camels. 

KAHAN, a town in Kach Gandava, in the 
hill ranges east of the plain of Kach. It 
belongs to the Doda Marris, a division of the 
great and widely dispersed Marri tribe, who 
have been located in the neighbourhood for 
several centuries. The Marris are a brave 
race and have long been distinguished as 
daring depredators . — Massons Journeys. 

KAHATE, or KAHATTE— ? Cinnamon. 

KAHETIA, near Tiflis, the celebrated 
Albania of the ancients. — Porter^ s Travels^ 
VohLp. 120. 

KAH GYUR. Name of a Thibetan work. 

KAHKAR, or GUKKAR,obGHAKaR, 
a warlike tribe in the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd 
mountains between the Indus and the Behut 
(Hydaspes.) They are the ancestors of the 
modern Jats. 

KAHOO. Ouz. Hind. Lactuca sativa. 
Lettuce. 

KAHRUBA. Arab. Dux. Hind, and 
Pers. Amber. 

KAHUA. Bind. Syn. of Pentaptera ar- 
juna— 

KAHWA. Arab. Syn. of Coffma Aridbica. 
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Ztim. Aeab. Ground coffee ; in Hindi, the 
prepared coffee. 

KAIA. Malay. Wood. 

KAIA AMBALLO. Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAl aNYANG. Malay. A shrub of 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Java, at 
30 florins per picul. 

KAIA BUNG NOAT? Cochin. Chin. 
Emblic myrobalan. 

KAIA MANIS Jav. Cassia lignea. 

KAIA MARAM. Tam properly KOI A 
MARAM. Psidium pyriferum. 

KAIANIAN DYNASTY. See Persian 
Kings* 

KAIA PUTI. Malay. Literally, white- 
wood. Cajaput. 

KAIA SONA. Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, much used in prahus and 
house-building, at Bawean. 

KAIDA. Maleal in Hort. Mal Pan- 
danus odoratissimus. — Linn. 

KaI-DAI-BI. Coch. Chin. Syn. of Blu- 
mea balsamifera. 

KAI-HU-YUD-HAN? Coch. Chin San- 
dalwood. 

KAI KHE. Coch. Chin. Millet. 

KAl KHOAIK. Coch. Chin. Ariatolo- 
chia indica. 

KAILAS or GANGRI RANGB extends 
in one unbroken chain from the source of the 
Indus to the jui^ction of the Shayok, and 
forms the natural boundary between Ladak, 
Haiti and Rongdo on the south, and Ruthog, 
Nubra, Shigar and Hunzanager on the north. 
It has six passes, at heights from 15,000 to 
18,105 feet. Kailas means crystalline or icy 
and is derived from Kelas, crystal, which is 
itself a compound of Ke water and las to 
shine. Kailas or ice mountain, is the Indian 
Olympus, the abode of Siva and the celes- 
tials. 'i'he 'libetans look upon Ti-se or the 
Kailas Peak as the highest mountain in the 
world. 

KAIMANIS. Malay. Cinnamon. 

KAI ME. Cochin. Chin. Tamarind. 

KAIRAI'A. Sans Chiretta. 

KAISAR. Hind, also KYSAR. Hind. 
Nyctanthes arbor- tristis. 

KAI-TANH-YEN. Cochin- Chin. Aristo- 
lochia Indica. 

KAI-VANG-DI. Cochin Chin. Sassafras 

KAIPHUL. Hind. See Kilioorum bark. 

KAJAR, the tribe to which the reigning 
family of Persia belong. 'I hey are one of the 
seven Turkish tribes which supported Shah 
Ismail, one of the first kings of the Suffavean 
dynasty, about A. D. 1,500 when he raised 
the sect of the Shiahs to importance, and 
made their belief the natural religion of 
PexBia. Shiah means lect in Persiani and the 


KAJAWAH. 

name given them as a reproach he took as a 
title. The only material point of faith in 
which Shiahs differ from Sunnis, is their 
belief that Ali. the companion, son-in-law, 
and nephew of Mahomet, ought to have im- 
mediately succeeded the prophet instead of 
Abu-Bakr, Omar, and Osman. I he greater 
number of the ancestors of Shah Ismail had 
been Sufl^s or philosophical deists, and Mal- 
colm supposes that he raised the sect of Ali 
because he thought it necessary that the holy 
raptures in which the devotional men of his 
time and family indulged, should have some 
object more comprehensible to the mass of 
his countrymen than the abstract contempla- 
tion of the Deity. The names of the other 
Turkish tribes who supported Shah Ismail 
were OostajAloo, Shimloo, Nikalloo, Bahar- 
loo, Zulkudder and Affshar. Aga Moham- 
med Khan, 1794, was the first monarch of the 
K-ajar dpasty, and at that time the tribe 
were principally settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Astrabad, where they still remain. 
-^Ferrier's Journeys, p. 24. The Afghans 
in speaking of a nation, frequently designate 
it by the proper name of the tribe to which 
the sovereign belongs ; thus they call the 
Persians, Kajar, the Kandaharians, Moha- 
medzves ; the Sindians, Talpooras ; the ^ikhs, 
Hunjits ficc. Ferriers Affghans p. 24. 

KAJAWAH, These are boxes or panniers, 
or rather cradles, formed of wooden frames, 
covered with cloth or leather, from three and 
a half to four feet long, by four feet high, 
in which those who travel upon camels are 
seated ; they are partly open in front, and 
when fitted up with bedding, make a con- 
veyance by no means contemptible in a cold 
night, for those who can sit for many hours 
together in the Asiatic fashion, with their 
legs doubled or crossed under them the 
traveller becomes soon accustomed to the 
measured motion of a camels pace, and thus 
can enjoy both warmth and sleep, blessings 
most enviable during the long and wearisome 
nights of a winter^s journey, and which those 
who travel on horse-back are totally deprived 
of. Each camel carries two of these baskets, 
or cradles, which are hung like panniers one 
on each Fraser's Journey into Khoras- 

sanp 351. They are largely used in Baikh, 
by travellers, and Captain Burton describes 
them as greatly used by Sindian ladies styling 
them a pair of gigantic ladle shaped panniers. 
Mr. Rich mentions that in his journey to 
Kurdistamthe Kajawas of Mrs. Rich’s servants 
were slung on mulesr as also Hoes Sir W. 
Ousely who remarks that the Kajavah con- 
sisted of two small and inconyenient seats, 
slung on a mule, and over them ant awniiig 
of anvas, supported on slight wooden itmlm. 
Burton. Rich. OuAey, r j 
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KAJIRBH* Bbko. Oarthamus tinctorins. 

KAJU. Htkd. Anacardium occidentaie. 
Cashew-nut 

KAJU. Gua. Casearia elliptica? 

KAJU APPLK. Angx Hind. Caskew- 
nut. 

KAJU KE GHUTLE- Hind. Cashew- 
nut. 

KARA BIRA — ? Hugonia mystax. Linn. 

KARA KALLl. Tah Anamirta cocculus. 

RAKA RALLI VEREL Tam. 
wSeSnair Seeds of Cocculus indicus. Anamirta 
cocculus. 

RAKA JEM BOO. Sans. Calyptranlhus 
caryophilUfolia. 

Kara MACHI. Sans. Solanum nlgmm. 

RAKA MARI. Sans. Cocculus indicue. 
Anamirta cocculus. 

RAKAMULU. Tam. Syn of Pedalium 
murex. — JRoscb. Linn, 

KARANDAKA CONU-VEH. Malbad. 
Anamirta cocculus, 

RAKAO. Geb. Cocoa. 

KAKAPALA. Tbl. Syn. of Zizyphus 
glabi*ata. — Heyne. 

KARA PALAM. Tam. Tylophora asth- 
matica. 

KAKAPU. Maleal. Syn. of Torenia 
cordifolia.-^i^o^^. 

RAKARI RAIA. Malead. Cucumis sa- 
tivus. 

KARA-TATEI. Tam. Diospy- 

ros ebenaster.— iSToew. See I'adah wood. 

KARA TODDALI. Tam. Toddalia acu- 
leate. 

KARA VALLT. Maleal. Syn. of Mu- 
cuna gigantea. — D. C. 

RARE. Can. Syn. of fruit of Cassia fis- 
tula. Syn. of Cathartocarpus fistula 

RAK»'XAH-SEGHAH— ? Cardamom. 

RAKER, the country of this tribe is in 
the bead waters of the Lora, wild and in- 
accessible. It forms a square of about ISO 
miles between the Achticksye country, the 
Spin Terins, the range of Suliman and Bilu- 
ehistan. But Rakers named Rasia occupy in 
part the valley of Shal. The Punni clan, in 
Sewi and Sewistan is Raker. Their manners 
and habits vary. i 

RARE. Rarnatic and Maleal. Syn of 
the Rhonne tree. 

KAKHUR. Ou*. Hind Zedoary. 

KA.RHYEN ob KAROO, as they call 
themselves, are a wild section of the great 
face of Singphoos and inhabit hilly’^tracte on 
both banks of the Irawadi from«Bamo up- 
wards. They are said to be predatory, vmdic- 
tm and indolent. They are, however, good 
bladksmiths. They are remarkably athletic, 
kardy men, and it m not uncor^mon to see 
tkem sin high* Their language has only 
17 per cent of K«i^» w<nrds. T&ey have not 


the appearance of Tartmv, but hare loeg 
faces, and straight noses, with a disagreeable 
expression about their eyes- — Yule p. 146. 

KAKI-CHEMPU. Tel. Anamirta coc- 
culus. 

KAKI-CHEMPU VITULU. Tel. 

Cocculus Indicus. 

KAKfRULLUVA GADDA. Tbl. Nym- 
phaea lotus. 

KARL Japan. Diospyros kaki : China 
Date plum . — BenneCe Wanderings. 

KAKITAM. Tbl. Paper. 

KAKKOLA. Sans, also KAKKOLAKA. 
Sans. An oval berry sold in the bazaars 
of India. It has a thick green sebaceous 
fragrant integument, within this is an aroma- 
tic kernel abounding with a resin which is 
inflammable. This name is also given to a 
perfume made from the berry. 

K \ KM AH I . H iND. Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKMARI KI-BINJ. Dux. Cocculus 
indicuK. Anamirta cocculus. 

RAKN), also KARRI. Hind. Cucumis 
utitissimus. 

KAKNUJ. Pers. Physalis angulata. 

KAKOUT PALA.— Nymph»a lotus. 

KARRI. Hind, and Rash. Syn. ol Cu- 
cuinis utilissimus. — Roxb. 

KAKSHIVA'r, whose hymns are found in 
the first and ninth u andalas of the Rig-veda, 
is said to have been a Kshatriya. Professor 
Larsen is of opinion that his father Dirgha- 
Tamas, was one of the earliest brahmani mis- 
sionaries in the southern parts of Bengal, 
among the Angas and Kalingas. 

KAKUI AND KAKUA, tribes, occupants 
of both sides of the Me-Khong. 

KAKWL Guz. Hind. Molasses. 

.KAK-WULIMIRA. Tel. Syn. of Diospy- 
ros cordifolia — Roxb. 

RAKUR, a dark colored, spare and sinewy 
migratory race, in the centre of the penin- 
sula of India, who are usually regarded as 
identical with the Pindaras that overran 
the south of India. They are found residing 
in most of the villages north of the Tambu- 
dra river. They possess small active ponies, 
on u hich they bring the grass that they cut 
in the jungles, and otherwise act as carriers, 
but tiiey might at any moment become active 
marauders. They are also screen or tatti 
makers, and a few have become agricultural 
or engage in horse dealing. They alect a 
chief,, to whom they give the rank of Hiasal- 
dar. They are all mahomedans and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lab aura-ha-noebe. 

RAL. Sans. Time, age. 

KALA, Hind. Black. 

K ALA. Bdbx. In Bmmsih tihis turn is 



Kkhk NAMAK. 


KALA PRIYANATH. 


Applied to A nttive of India bvi, more exten* 
airay, to any western forei^er, such as an 
Arab or a European. Major P)ia)re sup- 
poses it to haTe been derived from a name 
given to the aboriginal races of lndia» which 
is still traceable in the scattered tribes of 
Kols, KuUs. &c. &c. 

KALA A JA. Beng. Syn. of Ehretia ser- 
rate. — Roxh. 

KALA BACHNAL. Duk. Syn. of Hy- 
menodyction excelsum. — Wall, 

KALABANDA. Tel. Aloe In- 

dies. — Royle. also Aloe perfoliata. — Linn, 

KALA-DANA and MIKCHAI. Hind. 
and Beng. Pharbites coerulea. 

KALA DHATURA. Hind. Beng. Ssn, 
of Datura fastuosa. Willd. 

K A L A D I. Malay. Arum colocasia ? 
also name of a vegetable in use at Bawean. 

KALAI. Turk. Tin. 

KALA Jam. Bkng. Syn. of Syzigium 
jambolanum. — D, C, 

KALA JIRA. Hind, also KALA ZIR- 
AH. Hind. Nigella sativa : Nigella indica. 
— Roxh, 

KALA JOAR. Hind. Syn. of Andropo- 
gon bicolor. 

KALAKA. Tam. Syn. of Carissa caran- 
das. — Linn, 

KALA KANGNI, Hind. Panicum ita- 
licum. 

KALA KUDA. Hind. Mar. Wrlghtia 
tinctoria. 

KALAKASTURI. Guz. Hind. Abel- 
moschus moschatus : Musk okro. 

KALAMAH. Arab. The mahomedan 
creed, consisting of five sections, Taib ; Sha- 
hadat ; Tamhid ; Tauhid and Rad-i Kufr. 
The Taib is their La-illaha-il XJ laho-Maho- 
med ur Rasul Ullah, there is no deity but 
God and Mahomed is the prophet of God. 
The Shahadat is I testify there is no deity 
but God, alone, without companion — and I 
testify that Mahomed is his servant and pro 
phet. The Kalamali is not found in the 
Koran 

KALAMBAK. Malay. Jav. Jar. Syn. 
of Agallocha wood. Eagle wood. 

KALAMBERI. Cyno. Calamander root. 

KALAMBUKHU. Cyng. Columbo root 

KALA MEQH. Hind. Syn. of Andro- 
graphis paniculata. Chiretta. 

KALA MIN. Tam. Polynemus indicus. 

KALA MIRCH. Hind, also GOL 
MIRGH. Hind. Syn. of Piper nigrum.— 
Am. Black pepper. 

KALAML Tam. Tkl. Calotropis gigan- 
tea* 

KALA MIRICH. Dux. Piper nigrum. 

KALAN. Tav. Mwmwdk Mushroom. 
XALA IfAMAK^ BeeSItlabaM* 


KALANG. This people reside §m&ng the 
inhabitants of the Teng*ger mountains. The 
Kalang are said to have been at one tinm 
numerous in various parts of Java, leading a 
wandering life, practising religious rites dif« 
ferent from those of the great body of the 
people, and avoiding intercourse with them ; 
but most of them are now reduced to sub- 
jection, are become stationary in their re- 
sidence, and have embraced the Mahomedan 
faith. Whenever the Kalangs move from one 
place to another, they are conveyed in carts, 
having two solid wheels with a revolving axle 
and drawn by two or more pairs of buffaloes, 
according to the circumstances of the party. 
— Raffles History of Java^ Vol I. p, 329. 

KALAN EMI, in hindu theology, a DKtya 
of some celebrity and one of Ravana’s at- 
tendants. 

KALANKARI. Hind.? See Chintz. 

KAL'\NTAN, a district with 65000 souls, 
separated from Tringanu by the Batut river 
and by the Banara river from Patani. 

KALA PA. Jay. Malay. Cocos nucifera. 
Cocoa-nut palm. 

KALA-PATTA. Hind. The Jhareja 
princes, in making pattas or grants, appear 
never to have had an idea of claiming any 
reversionary interest : there are no distinc- 
tions as in Mewar, of “Kala pattas^^ or “Chor- 
utar’^ estates, that is, those for life, or re- 
sumable at pleasure, of which there was^ in 
Mewar. a large c^ass. A great moral crime 
is the sole corrective of this political error; 
and it is to prevent the destruction of families 
by following the supreme law of sub-infeuda- 
tion, that the first law of nature and of God 
is violated, infanticide not being confined to 
female victims* Mr. Elphinstone, in his re- 
port on Catch, confirms this ; adding that it 
accounts for the number of single heirs male 
in families. — Tod's Travels^ p, 488. 

KaLAPASIKA and DANDAPASIKA, 
in ancient hindu times, ofiicers of justice, the 
bearers of the noose, of death and of punish- 
meot. — Hind. Theat. Vol. 11, p. 167. 

KALAPNATH. Beng. also MAHA TITA 
Bkng. Chiretta. 

K aLA-PRIYANATH. Who this deity was, 
is not known to the Pandits of the present 
day. Malanka takes no notice of the name. 
Jagaddhara is content to say it is that of a 
divinity worshipped in that country. It is pro- 
bably the appellation of a Siva Linga. In the 
Varaha Parana, Kala Priya is said to be a 
form of the sun worshipped to the south of 
the Yamuna, and Kalapriya Nath, his lord 
or god, implies a Linga, the construction of 
which is attributed to the sun. The move 
usual word in these compounds is iewasa, as 
Bomeswaxa, Bameswara, Yisveeswara, te; 
but Nidh b theism iKuim 
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ed hy a particular sect, that of the yogis or 
Pasupatas, the oldest sect probably now ex* 
isting amongst the Hindus, and with whose 
tenets and practices Bhava bhutl appears to 
have been throughly acquainted.— 7’A. 
Vol. II. p. 10. 

KALASIE— ? See Simiad®, 

KaLA til. Hind. Syn. of Guizotia olei- 
fera. — D, C Gingelly seed. See Oil. 

KALATOA ISLAND, is of considerable 
size, in lat 7 ® 12* 8., long. 121® 43* E. 
It is mountainous. 

KALA TULSI. Hind. Ocimum sanctum. 
Ocimum basil icum. 

KALDERABUSH. Eng. Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus. See Sand binding plants. 

IPALETTA VITLA. Malealam. Syn. 
of Barleria prionitis. — Linn. 

KALI. A form of Parvati, called Kali, 
or Maha-Kali, the consort of Siva, in his 
destroying character of Time. As such, she is 
painted of a black or dark blue complexion. 
In Calcutta, her images are usually seen of 
the last-mentioned colour. In plates, she is 
shown as trampling (as the personification 
of Eternity) on the body of Siva (Time). In 
one hand she holds the exterminating sword, 
in another a human head ; a third points 
downward, indicating, according to some, the 
destruction which surrounds her, and the 
other is raised upwards, in allusion to the 
figpre of regeneration of nature by a new 
creation. Mr. Ward, however, is of an opi- 
nion, which he has expressed respecting 
others of the deities, but which appears to be 
much at variance with the character of Kali, 
who is here annihilating Time itself, viz, that 
of the two last mentioned hands, one is be- 
stowing a blessing, the other forbidding fear. 
Whatever her gestures may import, the image 
of this goddess is truly horrid, as are the de- 
votional rites performed in honor of her. 
Her wild dishevelled hair reaching to her 
feet, her necklace of human heads, the wild- 
ness of her countenance, the tongue protrud- 
ed from her distorted mouth, her cincture of 
blood-stained hands, and her position on the 
body of Siva, altogether convey in blended 
colours so powerful a personification of that 
dark character she is pretended to pourtray, 
that whatever we may think of their tastes, 
we cannot deny to the Hindus our full credit 
for the possession of most extraordinary and 
fertile powers of imaginatibn. A model of 
this goddess has the body of a dark blue, the 
insides of the hands are red, as is also the 
circlet of hands round the waist. The heads 
which form the necklace have a ghastjy ap- 
pearance. Her tongue is protruded from her 
mouth, the sides of which are marked with 
blood. Her head-dress and other ornaments 
are Splendidly adorned with gems of various 


kinds. The . body of Siva is white. Kali k 
also called the goddess of cemeteries, under 
which form she is described dancing with ^e 
infant Siva in her arms, surrounded by ghosts 
and goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery 
amongst the dead. A paragraph appeared 
sometime ago in a Calcutta paper, which stat- 
ed, that her images, under this form, were 
now worshipped by the Hindus as a propi- 
tiation against the destructive ravages of the 
cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguin- 
ary sacrifices are made. The Kalika Purana 
which details, in due order and with much 
I precision, the different descriptions of animals 
I that are to be sacrificed and the length of 
I time by which this insatiate lady will be gra- 
tified and kept in good humour hy each, or- 
dains that one man (or a lion) will please 
her for a thousand years, but that by the im- 
molation of three men she will graciously 
condescend to be pleased one hundred thou- 
sand years. The sacrificer must repeat the 
name Kali and pay her the compliment of 
saying Hrang, bring, Kali, Kali! O horrid- 
toothed goddess! eat, cut, destroy all the 
malignant, cut with this axe ; bind, bind, 
seize, seize, drink blood, spring, secure, se- 
cure, salutation to Kali !’* Immense sums of 
money are annually spent in the worship of 
this terrific deity. There is a celebrated 
temple dedicated to her at Kali-ghat in th^ 
vicinity of Calcutta, or the city of Cali or 
Kali, and impure sacrifices are offered to it ; 
and on the occasion of the festivals of Kali, 
her temples are literally swimming with blood. 
An adequate delineation of the scene, and of 
the horribly disgusting appearance of the 
executioners and other attendants of the place 
is scarcely possible, but would indeed afford 
information to the chrintian reader — Cole. 
Myth. Hind, p, 94. So late as 1869, the 
July No. of the Calcutta Review (p. 423) 
remarks that “ in Bengal, in the worship of 
the bloody Kali, all castes mingle together 
and, after a libation of ardent spirits to 
the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, as 
their fathers did in the Vedic times. It is 
found also to this day in the foul and secret 
rites of the Tantras, too abominable for Chris- 
tian ears. A festival held in honor of Kali 
is called also Kali-puja, as the Dasra in ho- 
nour of the same deity, under the name of 
Durga. is called also Durga-puja and Dur- 
gotsava.*’ Of the many names of this goddess, 
those of Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Kali, and 
Devi, or the goddess, are the most common ; 
they are indeed used almost indiscriminately 
in the writings and conversations of the Hin- 
dus. Although in the present age, human 
sacrifices are no longer openly made, by 
the more settled people, there can be no 
doubt of the existence of tiie preotiee for* 
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merly, and many of the uncivilized Khonds 
still follow the rite. To Bhavani, in her 
character of Kali, it would appear they 
were chiefly offered ; and no religious rite 
can be more minutely ordered and detail- 
ed than this is in the Kalika Purana, the 
sanguinary chapter of which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Blaquiere and given in the 
fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, Art. 
xxiii, and as well as the ceremonies, the 
implements, prayers, &c., used on these hor- 
rid occasions, are minutely described and 
recited. In this article, premising that Siva is 
supposed to address his sons, the Bhairavas, 
initiating them in these terrible mysteries, 
occurs, “ The flesh of the Antelope and 
the Rhinoceros give my beloved “ (i. e. the 
goddess Kali,)’^ delight for 500 years. “ By a 
human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid 
down, Devi is pleased one thousand years, 
and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred 
thousand years. By human flesh, Camachya, 
Chandica, and Bhairava who assume my 
shape, are pleased one thousand years. An 
oblation of blood which has been rendered 
pure by holy tests, is equal to ambrosia ; the 
head and flesh also afford much delight to 
the goddess Chandica. “ Blood drawn from 
the offerer’s own body is looked upon as a 
proper oblation to the goddess Chandica. Let 
the sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, then 
the words Devi- Baj res wari, then Lawha Dan- 
day ai, Namah ! which words may be rendered 
—Hail, Kali ! Kali ! hail, Devi ! goddess ! 
of thunder ; hail, iron-sceptred goddess ! Let 
him then take the axe in his hand and again 
make the same by the Calratriya text.”Differ- 
ent mantras are used, in reference to the des- 
cription of the victim to be immolated; females 
are not to be immolated, except on very parti- 
cular occasions : the human female never. Al- 
though as must appear evident, that human 
sacrifices were formerly legal, they are still 
most pointedly prohibited in very ancient 
books ; such prohibition is, indeed, a further 
proof of the existence of the practice. In 
the Brahma-Purana every Neramedha, or 
man sacrifice, is expressly forbidden ; and in 
the fifth book of the Bhagavat, Sir William 
Jones has pointed out the following emphati- 
cal words. — Whatever men in this world sa- 
crifice human victims, and whatever women 
eat the flesh of male cattle, those men and 
those women shall the animals here slain 
torment in the mansions of Yama ; and, like 
slaughtering giants, having cleaved their 
limbs with axes, shall quaff their blood. 
See, for comments on this passage by the 
learned translator, As. Res. vol. iii. p. 260. 
Major Moor says : “ I had attended cere- 
monies and sacrifices in Malabar, where a 
cock was the victim immolated. Women at 


certain periods, but whether monthly, or after 
delivery* or miscarriage, I do not recollect, 

! are purified by such a procedure. Young 
Malabar females, especially of the Tiya (or 
Teah) sect, who are called Teahti, or Tiviti, 
have visitations of the devil, as they term it, 
and are not to be cleansed but by public 
exorcism. I have been invited to this pro- 
cess, which, in common language, was term- 
ed ‘‘ beating the devil out” ; but it is many 
years ago, when I was very young, and at- 
tended but little to mythology ; what remains 
in my recollection is, that the ceremonies 
were long, tiresome and clamorous from 
drums, trumpets, and shouting. The pos- 
sessed girl sat quietly, perhaps servaral hours, 
with dishevelled hair, surrounded by her re- 
lations, supporting, in both palms a pan (or 
patra) said to contain blood. At length, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, or roused into hysteria 
by the noise and tumult, she went into a fit, 
when a cock’s head was cut off close by her. 
The struggles of the evil spirit in resisting 
the exorcism are supposed to cause the con- 
vulsive agonies of the possessed, in the ex- 
cess of which it passes into the cock, and is 
dismissed by its decapitation. These matters 
are always performed in the night and are 
attended with considerable expense for priests 
music &c. Sir W. Jones has addressed 
hymns to Durga and Bavani, two names of 
Prakriti, or created nature (As. Mis and 
Works, vol. xiii), and the argument prefixed 
is replete with mythologic lore. Iswara or 
Isa, and Isani or Isi, are, he says, unques- 
tionably the Osiris and Isis of Egypt. Is- 
wara, Siva or Harat (for these are his names 
among nearly a thousand more), united with 
Isi, represent the secondary causes, whatever 
they may be, of natural phenomena, and 
principally those of temporary destruction 
and regeneration. But the Indian Isis, in 
her many characters, appears in those of Par- 
vati, Kali, Durga and Bhavani, which bear 
a strong resemblance to the Juno of Homer, 
to Hecate, to the armed Pallas, and to the 
Lucretian Venus. The name Parvati took its 
rise from a mild poetical fiction. Himalayas, 
or the mansion of snow, is the name of the 
vast chain of mountains that limit India to 
the north, and embraces it with its eastern 
and western arms, both extending to the 
ocean : one named Chandrasechara, or a 
moon’s rock ; and the other which reaches 
westward tor the mouths of the Indus, was 
called by the ancients Montes Parvati. The 
mountain Himalaya, being personified, is re* 
presented as a powerful monarch, whose wife 
was Mena ; their daughter is named Parvati, 
or mountain-bom, and Durga, or of difficult 
access. She is said to have been married to 
Siva in a pre-existing state, ivhen she Was 
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named Sati; but we are informed by this 
illustrious author, in another place, (As. 
Res. yol, vi. p. 144), that she bore no 
children till she became regenerate in the 
person of Parvati. Sir W. Jones (As. Res. 
vol. iii. p. 14) says, that the learned works 
of Selden and Jablonski, on the gods of Sy- 
ria and Egypt, would derive more illustration 
from the little Sanskrit book entitled Chandi 
than from all the fragments of oriental mytho- 
logy that are dispersed in the whole compass 
of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature.” 
If published with notes in the style of theOita 
or Hitopadesa, it would greatly extend our in- 
formation on the copious subject it embraces. 
Parvati, we find, means mountain-bom, Dur- 
ga, of difficult access. The former word in 
the Mahratta countries pronounced Parbat, 
or Parvat, is used as a name for hills, one 
is near Poona, commonly called Parbati, on 
which is a temple of the goddess. In the other 
name of Durga we trace the origin of the 
names of hill forts in Mysore, and other coun- 
tries of the Dekkan ; such as Chitteldroog, 
Rai Droog, Door! Droog, &c. In the Tamil 
dialects this termination is, as is usual with 
them, changed into Durgam. The bright 
half of the month Aswini the first of the 
Hindu lunar year, seems peculiary devoted 
to Durga. The first nine nights called Nava- 
ratricam are, with appropriate names, allot- 
ted to her decoration ; the fifth is for the 
preparation of her dress, on the sixth she is 
awakened ; on the seventh she is invited to 
a bower formed of the leaves of nine plants, 
of which the Bilwa is the chief. The seventh, 
eighth, and nine are the great days ; on the 
last of which the victims immolated to her 
honour must be slain, as particularly directed 
in the Kalika Purana. The sacrified beasts 
must be killed by one blow, with a broad 
sword or sharp axe. The next day the god- 
dess is reverently dismissed and her image 
is cast into the river, which finishes the festi- 
val called Durgotsava and Dasera. On the 
fifteenth day, at the full moon, her devotees 
pass the night in sports and merriment, and 
games of various sorts : it is unlucky to 
sleep, for on this night the fiend Nicumbha 
led his army against Durga, and Lakshmi 
descended, promising wealth to those who 
were awake. On this night Cuvera and In- 
dra are also worshipped. The festival of 
Durgotsava, and that of Bilwa or Bilva, the 
Crateeva marmelos of Linnseus.^. The Huli, 
Sir W. Jones decided to relate to the autum- 
nal and vernal equinoxes ; and the sleep and 
rise of Vishnu to the solstices, (As. Res, voL 
iii. Art. xii, p. 258), but Mr. Colebroke, 
(ibid. vol. viii. p. 87) thinks, that the Huli 
bad not in its origin any connexion with the 
vernal equinox, or with the cloee of the year. 


but with the close of winter, and the begin- 
ning of Vasanta or the Indian spring.— 
Moor's Pantheon, p. 157. 

KALI. Abab. Barilla, 

KAlLIAN, OB CALIAN. a city of great 
importance, commercial and political, at a 
very early period. It is frequently noticed 
by Arrian, in the Periplus, from whose work 
we may infer that it was a fief of Baleokou- 
ras, or the Balhara sovereigns of Balabhi, in 
the second century and its extent is attested 
by the ruins dercribed by Orme, in his “ Frag- 
ments,” — Tod's Travels p. 168. 

KALIANA KATTIRl-KAI. Tam. 
luiresira Brinjal. 

KALIANA MORKAY. Erythrina Indica. 

KALIANA POOSNIKAI— ? Cucurbita 
hispida. 

KALICHA, Ubia, Diospyros. — species. 

KALICHl KAI. Maleal. Syn. of nuts of 
Quilandina bonducella. 

KALICHl MARAM. Tam. Syn. of Qui- 
landina bonduc. — Linn. 

KALIDASA. The long poetical descrip- 
tions of Kalidasa’s dramatic works have led 
to the supposition that these plays were writ- 
ten for reading rather than representation : 
but such was not the case as the MSS. which 
have come down to us contain full directions 
as to the proceedings on the stage. Wit is 
scarcely cared for by the serious and bashful 
Hindu, whose great delight is to pourtray the 
delicate loves of innocent and bashful youths. 
In this art none has excelled so eminently as 
Kalidasa, who seems to have lived in the time 
of Vikramaditya the Great, B. C. 56. No 
poet is so celebr^ed and highly esteemed in 
India, to none have so many poems, epic, 
lyric and dramatic been ascribed. His play, 
Sakantala, is considered the gem of Oriental 
literature and received the rapturous ap- 
plause of Goethe. Professor Wilson’s list of 
the Hindu theatre, contains the name of only 
sixty pieces. Of these not more than six 
belong to the classical age, and two of these 
are the works of the famous Kalidasa. The 
most interesting, though it has not the 
beauties of the bakantala, is the Mrichchba- 
kati or Toy cart, and it is the only play from 
any part of India which has been acted 
on a European stage. 

KALI6HUTRU. Tel. Syn. ofBignonia 
chelonoides. 

^ KALLIG-IKON, this is one of the names 
given by Ptolemy to the Promontory of Koru, 
or Kalli medu, opposite Ceylon. 

KALI KATI. Hind. Helleborus niger. 

K A L 1 K I. SuKDA. and Mad. Palma 
christi ; Ricinus communis. 

KALI KIKAR. Dux. Acacia arabica ? 
KALI KULTI. HiBi). Pbaseolus radiatus. 
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KALI KASTURI. Duk. Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

KALI KUTKI. Btjk. Goz. and Hind. 
Helleborus nigcr. 

KALI orKAVILI MULIAN. Tam. ^s^SI 
QP^iuiTiAr Stapelia virgata. 

KALI MUNG. Hind. BExo.Syn. of Pha- 
seolus mungo. — Linn. 

KALI MUSLI. Duk. Hind, and Gtrz. 
See Mooslie. 

KALI NAGA. See Calya. 

KALINGA. A name in the Puranas ap- 
plied to the sea coast at the summit of the 
ba)" of Bengal. Its meaning is, a country 
abounding with creeks. 

KALINGA CHALUKIA, a dynasty that 
ruled at Rajamundry and Northern Sircars. 

KALINJI also KALI ZIRIH. Guz. 
Hind. Nigella seed. 

KALI RAI. GiJz. Hind. Mustard seed. 

KALI. The common Kali Salsola, Zmn., 
grows in great plenty along the Arabic 
Gulph, and in the isles. — Niwuhr^s Travels^ 
Vol. II. p. 346. 

KALI S ARSON. Sinapis dichhotoma. 

KALI SHAM BALI. Duk. Gendarassa 
vulgaris. 

KaLI VEEM. Duk. Stizolobium altissi- 
mum. 

KALITHI NAR, Tam? — A fibre from a 
species of Ficus. 

KALI TULSI. Hind. Ocimum basilicum. 

KALI ZIRI. Duk. Guz. Nigella indica. 
Fleabane. 

KALI-ZIRL Duk. Vernonia anthelmin- 
ca ? 

KALI THAMBALI. Duk. Qu. KALI 
SHAMBALI ? — Syn. of Gendarussa vulga- 
ris. — Nees. 

KALIUM. Ger. also. KALI MET ALL. 
Ger. Potassium. 

KALI YOGA, iron or fourth age, begins 
according to some, 3,101 years before Christ. 
It is estimated by Bunsen, to have com- 
menced B. C. 980. 

KALIZER-KUAR. Hind. Clitoria ter- 
natea. 

KALK. Ger. Lime. 

KALKOON OR TURKEY ISLES, lie to 
the Northward of the Kangean group, ex- 
tend to lat. 6 ® 10’ N. 

KALL ALI]Sf. Taif. Ficus infectoria. 

KALLI. Cynanchum viminale. 

KALLIYON, or Persian pipe, in which 
the smoke is drawn through water, by means 
of a stalk about two feet long, instead of a 
pip^ or snake of twelve or fourteen, as the 
Indian Hookah.— Journey into 
Khor<isany p. 62. — ^These however are of two 
sorts ; the Kurnyee and Dastah, or snake 
and hand Kallyun ; the one having a long 
pliant snake, si^ar to the hookas of India, 


made of leather ; and the other being, as its 
name denotes, held in the hand, and smoked 
through a short tube, often made of gold or 
silver, and beautifully enamelled. — Pottinypr^s 
TravtU Beloochulam ^ Sinde p. 210 
KALLI-MEDU. Tam. Lit. Cactus^Emi- 
nence, is the Point Calamere of the English. 

KALM. Hind. Grus cineiea. 

KALM-AH. Arab. The mahomedan 
creed. 

KALMIS WURTZEL. Ger. Sweet flag. 

KALKAS. The Mongols are divided into 
several aimaks or tribes. The largest that 
of Kalkas, is divided between four khans, 
who bear the following titles. 

a. Tushtu Khan, living on the banks of 
the Upper Selenga. 

b. Tsetsen khan, living to the east of Kia- 
khta, near the river Keroulan. 

c. Jassaktu khan, residing on the southern 
foot of the Altai mountains, on the banks of 
the Jabakan. 

d. Sain Noin, living in the Steppe of Gobi 
to the south of Ourga. 

The Mongols, like the Baschkirs, the Kal- 
mucks, and Kirghis, drink mares’ milk, and 
some even camel’s milk. Bergman observes, 
that the excessive use of marc’s milk causes 
pain in the eyes. The country about lake 
Koko Nor is inhabited by Eluths, Torgats, 
Kalkas and Khoits. This country is to the 
west of the Chinese province of Kansou ; on 
the west it is bounded by Tibet ; on the 
south, by the Chinese province of Szutcho- 
uan ; on the north, by Soutcheou and Ngansi, 
and is about 2000 li in extent. From the 
principal encampment, to Peking, is 5700 li. 
The Mongols of Koko Nor came from the 
northwest ; they dwell in felt tents, and lead 
anomade life. They sow but little corn; 
their flocks supply them with meat, which 
is their principal, food; Timkowski*s Jour* 
ney to Fekiny^ VoK 1. p. 42 to 52. Vol. II. p. 
269 to 271. Selingsky a district of the Rus- 
sian empire is situated upon the frontiers of 
China immediately adjoining the district of 
Pola, of the division Che-ling-tcha-poo, of 
the country of the Kalkas. It is above two 
hundred li in extent ; the country hilly 
throughout, but there are no very high 
mountains. The [Mongow or] Mongols are 
a numerous people, and occupy a large ex- 
tent of country, fromSelinginsky to the Kal* 
gam, which signifies the everlasting wall, or 
the great wall of China. From this wall 
they stretch themselves northward as far as 
the river Amoor, and from the Amoor west- 
ward to the Bekall Sea [lake], where they 
border with the territones of the Kontashai 
[Tsevang-Rabdan or Princeof the Black Cal- 
mucs.] On the south they are bounded by 
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a nation called Tonguts, among whom the 
Delay-Lama has his residence, In fromer 
times the Mongols were troublesome neigh- 
bours to the Chinese, against whose incur- 
sons the great wall was built. Cam-Hi, Em- 
peror of China, was the drst who subdued 
these hardy Tartars, which he effected more 
by kind usage and humanity, than by the 
sword ; for these people are great lovers of 
liberty. Chao-mo-to, a place signalized by 
by the final defeat and extirpation of the 
rebel Koeur-tan (Kabdan) is the Chao-me-do 
of D* Anville. This battle between the Chi- 
nese and Kleuths, under the Kaldan, uncle to 
Tse-vang-Ilahdan, the reigning prince, oc- 
curred in 1696, and is related by Moyriac 
de Milla in his Histoire de la Chine ” Staun- 
ton's Narrative p. 22 to 43. 

Staunton’s translation tells that the Kalkas 
Tartars formerly composed a numerous tribe 
•consisting of more than six hundred thou- 
sand families, inhabiting to the north of the 
Mogul Tartars. The Kalkas live under tents 
along the banks of the rivers which water 
their country, that of Kalka pira, though 
one of the smallest, and at present one of 
the least frequented, has given its name to 
the whole nation. “The war which the 
king of the Eleuths, (the Kaldan, uncle to 
Tse-vang-Rahdan) carried on in 1688, against 
the Kalkas, almost destroyed the whole na - 
tion. To avoid the pursuit of a superior 
enemy, tkey begged the assistance of the 
Chinese arms and offered to submit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, 
conquered [defeated] the king of the Eleuths, 
and kept the Kalka Tartars under his 
dominion, after having conferred upon their 
princes different titles of honour. Tse-vang- 
Kabdan was the chief of the most consi- 
derable branch of the Eleuth or Calmuc 
Tartars ; and although it suited the Emperor 
of China’s policy to speak slightingly and 
«ven contemptuously of him he was undoubt- 
edly one of the most powerful princes of 
Asia, and in the war which soon after broke 
out between the Calmucs and the Chinese, 
he appears to have been completely suc- 
cessful. The hostilities were renewed under 
his son and successor. The glory of a final 
conquest over this powerful and warlike 
tribe, which Kang-hi and his successor 
sought in vain, was however reserved for 
his grandson, the Emperor Kien*long, who, 
in the year 17d9, reduced them into com- 
plete subjection, and as the Tourgouths ten- 
dered a voluntary submission a few years 
after, the whole of the Calmuc or Eleuth 
tribes may, with little if any exception, be 
considered as included within the limits of 
the Chinese Emperor ever since that period. 
^Staunton* s Narative p, 9«10. 


KALM. Hind. Grus cinerea. 

KALMUCK, an Uzbek Tartar tribe who 
returned at the close of the last century 
from the Black Sea to their original seats 
on the frontiers of China. Many of the inha- 
bitants of Turkistan described to Lieut. Bur- 
nes their mode of travel. The colony, report- 
ed at 100,000 families advanced with their 
herds and fiocks, occupying in the breadth 
of the advancing column a journey of no 
less than three days, forced its way through 
all opposition to the Dhasht i-Kipchak north 
of the Jaxartes and reached the primeval 
seat of their ancestors * at Yarkand and 
Eela. The mahomedans of Bokhara captured 
about 1 ,500 and made them slaves. The 
Kalmuk and the Uzbek are said to have 
sprung from one tribe and this change of 
habitations has now mixed it with the Kaz- 
zak, a great tribe that once lay to the 
eastward of it ; and Kalmuks, Kazzaks 
and Karghis are now mingled together. 

Instances of such voluntary and forcible 
migration in Affghanistan have occured with- 
in the last twenty years, though on a small- 
er scale than the above. After the English 
mission had left Herat, the Vizier Yar Maho- 
med pressed Ibrahim Khan of Gour, who had 
7000 families of Taymunis under his rule, 
and after having completely devastated the 
country which they occupied, Yar Mahomed 
removed them to Herat where he established 
some in the city and the remainder in the 
suburbs. Subsequently to this, in the begin- 
ning of 1846, when Yar Mahomed marched 
with his army in the direction of the Murgh- 
ab, on the banks of which river some Hazara 
Zeidnats were encamped, they decamped into 
the Persian territory, and Asof-ud-Dowlah 
gave them the village of Karez on the fron- 
tier of Herat. After the removal of Asof- 
ud-Dowlah however, in the close of 1846, 
Yar Mahomed marched against the small 
Uzbek Khanats in the north of Khorasan, 
and attacked and defeated the Hazarah chief 
Karim Dad Khan, in the open country of 
Killah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped upon 
the field of battle, and in the space of eight 
days collected ten thousand families of the 
Hfizarah Zeidnats whom he removed from 
their native soil to that part of the district of 
Herat, reaching from Obeh to Gorian, where 
he settled them on the banks of the Herri 
Rud By these forced immigrations of the Tay- 
munis and Hazarahs,. the Herat principality 
became more populous than it had been pre- 
viously to the siege of Herat in 1838, and 
Yar Mohamed obtained the further advantage 
of keeping under his eye the most turbulent 
inhabitants of his dominions. He made ex- 
cellent soldiers of these Eimaks and by their 
amalgamation with the Afghans it became 
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almost impossible for the former to betray 
him.— jPerrwr’tf HisU of Afghans p. 486, 

As another, though more remote instance 
it may be mentioned that the dynasty which 
founded Ahmedabad erected it out of the 
ruins of Chandravati, and not only eclipsed 
it, but also Anhulwarra, the more ancient 
capital of Guzserat. When Ahmed, the 
grandson of the apostate Jaka, better known 
in history under his mahomedan name of 
Wujeh-ol-Moolk, determined to immortalize 
himself by a new capital, the site he chose 
was the residence of a community of Bhils, 
whose marauding exploits were the terror 
of the country ; in order to commemorate 
its extirpation, he disregarded its local dis- 
advantages, and the city rose upon an unin- 
teresting, unhealthy, low hat, on the banks 
of the Sabermaty. Not content with trans- 
porting the materials of Chandravati, he 
resolved that its soul as well as body should 
migrate, that the population should follow 
the spoils of the temples and the dwellings. 
This general migration was once attempted 
by a still more magnificent madman than 
Ahmed, Mahmoud the Qhiliji, who resolved 
that Delhi should take root on the Vindya 
Hills, but Mandoo and Ahmedabad shared 
the like fate! — To<fs Travels^ p, 129. 

KALNEH. M. de Breses, one of Presi- 
sidents of the Royal Academy in Paris, sup- 
poses that Kalneh stood on the side of 
Ctesiphon. — Mignan*s Travels, p. 73. 

KALORA, a dynastic title of fromer rulers 
in Sind. They sprung from Adam Shah, a 
Beluchi religious man of A. D. 1450. They 
received a Jaghire from Aurungzeb in 1705. 
and were made Naibs of Tatta in 1735. 
They were transferred to Persia with the 
treaty with Nadir Shah. The dynasty end- 
ed in 1788 by the succession of the Talpurs 
Burnes. According to Captain Postans,. the 
Kaloras were a tribe of wandering religious 
mendicants, who for nearly three centuries 
had been settled in Sinde and about the 
year 1450 A. D., Adam Shah, a Baluch of 
this tribe obtained fame as a devout man, 
and from him the dynasty arose . — Postarfs 
Personal Narrative p,p, 164-5. They were 
overthrown by the Talpurs in 1768, (or 
1788). 

KALO TULSI. Beng. Syn. of Ocimum 
sanctum — Linn. 

KALPA. Sansc. Creation or Formation. 
In Hindu theogony, at the end of every Kal- 
pa (Creation), all things are reabsorbed in 
the deity, who, in the interval of another 
creation, reposes himself on the serpent 
Sesha (duration), who is also termed Ananta 
(endless). 

KAL PASHL Tam. oe KALPASL Tam. 
Syn. of Lichen rotundatus^ a yaluable diu* 


retie identified by Ainslie with the Lichen 
rotundatus of Rottler ? is the Pathar ki^.Phul 
Hind, or rock flower. Its value as a diuretic 
is especially when applied as a poultice over 
the kidneys. 

KALU, a pass in the Hindu Kush 13,400 
miles above the sea. 

KALU. Guz. Oyster. 

KALU ATTANA. Sing. Thom apple. 

KALU DURU.. Sing. Nigella seed! 
KALUI. Somat. Boehmeria nivea. 

KALUMB. Hind. Calumba. 

KALUMBI. Sanso. Syn. of Bassella alba. 
See Codipassaeli keeray. — 7Vim. 

KALUM KI JAR. Guz. Hind. Colombo 
root. 

KALU MEDERIGE. Sing. Calamander 
wood. 

KALUNGU. Malay. Tin. 

KALUNJEN. Duk. and Hind. Nigel- 
la sativa. 

KALUPNATH, oeMAHATITA. Beng. 
Hind, (great bitter) Andrographis panicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA. Singh. Helleborus niger. 

KALWARAGU. Tam. oe KELVAKU. 
Tam. (#«tpeuir(55. See Natchenny, 

KALYA-See Calya. 

KALUSA. On the first night of the 
Dassara festival at Parvutty the Kalusa, or 
sacred water jar, is cleansed, and consecrat- 
ed by the officiating brahmins ; this vessel 
being considered as a symbol of the goddess, 
forms the principal object of worship during 
the Dasi^ara, and bears three curious signs, 
according to the three principal castes of 
brahmins ; these are hieroglyphic figures, 
denoting the character and attributes of 
Doorga and so truly are their forms Egyptian 
that many learned writers have engaged, 
from their coincidence, to prove the identity 
of the Hindu ceremonies of the Dassara, 
with those which celebrate the inundations 
of the Nile . — Postans Western India, Vol, 
Il,p. 165-6. 

KALUWI, is a species of urtica or nettle 
in Sumatra, of which excellent twine, called 
pulas, is made. It grows to the height of 
about four feet, has a stem imperfectly lig- 
neous, without branches. When cut down, 
dried, and beaten, the rind is stripped off; 
and then twisted as we do the hemp. Dr. 
Roxburgh, introduced it into India and ex- 
presses his opinion, that so soon as a method 
shall be discovered of removing a viscid 
matter found to adhere to the fibres the 
Kaluwi hemp pulas, will supersede every 
other material. — Marsdeiis Bumaira,p, 91. 

KAMA, the God of Love. This Hindu 
deity appears evidently the same with the 
Grecian Eros and the Roman Cupido : but the 
Indian description of his person and amis, 
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his family, attendante, and attributes, has 
new and peculiar beauties. According to the 
mythology of Hindustan, he was the son of 
Maya, or the general attracting power, and 
married to Reti, or Affection ; and his bosom 
friend is Bessent, or Spring. He is repre- 
sented as a beautiful youth, sometimes con** 
versing with his mother and consort in the 
midst of his gardens and temples ; sometimes 
riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and 
attended by dancing girls or nymphs, the 
foremost of whom bears his colours, which 
are a fish on a red ground. His favourite 
place of resort is a tract of country around 
Agra, and principally the plains ofMatra; 
where Krishna also, and the nine Oopia, who 
are clearly the Apollo and Muses of the 
Greeks, usually spent the night in music and 
dancing. His bow of sugar-cane, or flowers, 
with a string formed of bees, and his five ar- 
rows, each pointed with an Indian blossom of 
a heating quality, are equally new and beauti- 
ful. He has at least twenty-three names, most 
of which are introduced in a hymn by Sir W. 
Jones, that of Kam or Kama, signifies desire, 
a sense which it also bears in ancient and 
modern Persian. And it is possible, that the 
words Dipuc and Cupid, which have the 
same signification, may have the same origin ; 
since we know that the old Hetruscans, 
from whom great part of the Roman language 
and religion was derived, and whose system 
had a near affinity with that of the Persians 
and Indians, used to write their lines alter- 
nately forwards and backwards, as furrows 
are made by the plough. The Indian Maya, 
or, as the word is explained by some Hindu 
scholars, * the first inclination of the godhead 
to diversify himself,’ such is their phrase, by 
creating worlds, is feigned to be the mother 
of universal nature and of all the inferior 
gods, as a Kashmirian informed when he was 
asked why Kama, or Love, was represented 
as her son. But the word Maya, or delusion, 
has a more subtle or recondite sense in the 
Vedanti philosophy ; where it signifies the 
system of perceptions, whether of secondary 
or primary qualities, which the Deity was 
believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, and many 
truly pious people, to raise by his omni- 
present spirit in the minds of his creatures, 
but which had not, in their opinion, any 
existence independent of mind.— -Jones As. 
Res. Vol. i. p. 221. Maya or Ada Maya, 
is a name of Lakshmi : she is thus the ge- 
neral attracting power ; the mother of all ; 
the Saoti, or energy, of Vishnu, the per- 
sonification of Spirit, she, as attraction, 
unites all matter, producing love in ani.. 
mated nature, and, in physics, the harmo- 
nization of atoms. Kama or Love, is her 
offspring, and is united in marriage to Reti, 


or Affection, the inseparable attendant on the 
tender passion ; and in friendship to Vasanta, 
(commonly pronounced Bessent,) or Spring, 
denoting Love’s season, but literally in re- 
gard to the time when most animals are im- 
pregnated and vegetables burst into exist- 
ence, and metaphorically touching the early 
portion of man’s passage through life. There 
is an allegory of Kama being an avatara or 
son of Krishna, by Rukmeni, other names of 
Vishnu and Lakshmi, and this is a farther 
instance of the correspondence of that god- 
dess with our popular Venus, the mother of 
Cupid. Riding or dancing by moonlight, 
allude to the love-inspiring serenity of the 
time ; such nights, about Agra, and in the 
southern parts of India, affording after the 
heat and tumult of the day, a delicious quiet 
feeling of happiness not easily communicated 
nor conceivable by the mere experience of 
the unsettled cloudy skies of northern lati- 
tudes. The banner of Kama, a fish on a red 
ground, and his vahan or vehicle, a parrot or 
luri, have doubtless their allusions, the for- 
mer possibly to the stimulating nature of that 
species of food, stirring the blood to aid Kam- 
deo’s ends ; and, perhaps, the ensanguined 
colouring and extreme beauty of the lori, and 
like the fish (and the dove of western my- 
thologists) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency 
as food, may have had a share in guiding a 
selection of attributes for the ardent deity. 
The soft affection and fabled constancy of the 
dove may have weighed with the Greeks, al- 
though constancy may not, perhaps, be, in 
strictness, a striking characteristic of love, 
Kama’s five arrows are each tipped with the 
blossom of a flower, which is devoted to, and 
supposed to preside over, a sense : the flowers 
are of a heating, inflaming quality ; and are 
named, and well described, in these lines of 
the hymn, by Sir William Jones, which 
paint Vasanta preparing the bow and shafts 
for his mischievous friend. 

“ He bends the luscious cane, and twists the 
string 

With bees, how sweet! but, ah! how keen 
their string! 

He with five flowrets tips their ruthless darts, 
Which through five senses pierce enraptm’d 
hearts : 

Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kitticum, our sense heguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierae the scorching flame, 
Loveshaft, which gods bright Bela name ** 

The Chumpa, or Champa, more classically 
called Champaka, is the Michelia champaca 
of European botanists : it is of two sorts, 
white and yellow, small, and in its foli- 
age like an expanded rose-bud. Garden- 
ers make, and expose in the shops^ chaplets 
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and long strings of tbe blossoms, which 
the hindu women on the suppositionthat 
its fragrance excites favourable sensations in 
the votaries of Kama, decorate their hair with 
and wear round their necks ; its potency is, 
however, so great, that nerves unaccustomed 
to it can scarcely bear its odour within doors. 
Another flower, commonly called mugri, or 
mogri, is of the same description, and may, 
perhaps, be one of these classically named in 
the hymn. The fragrance of the Chumpa is 
so very strong that bees refuse to extract 
honey from it, a circumstance that could not 
escape the keen eye of the hindu poets ; and 
they accordingly feign theChumpa to be sad- 
ly mortified at this neglect. They have how- 
ever, afforded it consolation, dedicating it to 
Krishna, the black deity, as they, contrary to 
some European poetical naturalists, consider 
the union of yellow and black peculiarly 
beautiful. Krishna is mostly seen profusely 
decorated with garlands of flowers. The 
Chumpa is farther consoled by the prefer- 
ence it has obtained in bedecking the glossy 
locks of black haired damsels, as just noticed, 
also in the following stanza, literally transla- 
ted from the Sanskrit : — That thou art not 
honoured by the ill-disposed bee, why, O. 
Champaka! dost thou so heavily lament? 
The locks of lotos-eyed damsels, resembling 
the fresh dark clouds adorning the sky ; let 
these emblish thee. — As Miscellany, Vol. ii. 
— We will here add another couplet, from 
the same work, a translation from the Brij 
dialect ; premising, that Hindu ladies some- 
times wear a little mirror, called chury, of 
polished metal, in a ring on the tomb, and 
that the lotos is the emblem of female beauty. 
Krishna, who had concealed his passion from 
the parents of a damsel whom he secretly | 
visited, unfortunately chanced to find her in 
the midst of her relations ; how great his dis- 
tress ! He was averse to departing without 
expressing his passion, words were debarred, 
both were embarrassed, love prompted : — 

** He, with salute of defference due, 

A lotos to his forehead prest ; 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast” 

The Amer, mentioned in the extract from 
the hymn, is also called Amra, and Amla, 
and is said by some to be the mango flower. 
Dry Nagkeser is also called Kesara : it is a 
handsome flower, with yellow and white pe- 
tal. The Bela is a beautiful species of jasmin. 
Among a refined people, advantageously situ- 
ated in a low latitude, we naturally expect to 
find love, in its vast variety of relations, no 
considerable portion of their occupation and 
amusement. Books and tales on amatory 
topics are very abundant ; and, in common 
life, allusions are constantly occurring to 


Kama and his excitations. It will be recol^ 
lected, that Kama is the son of Krishna ; who 
being Vishnu, is called, Madhava.— 
Hindu panihetm p* from 449fo 451. Whether 
we consider this universal deity (alike, 
through aU ages and all climes, the object of 
the hero’s, the blockhead’s, and the wise 
man’s invocation), as Anteros with his leaden 
arrow; or as the beauteous Eros with his 
gj^den dart ; as the Egyptian Horus with the 
wmgs of the Etesian winds, or as the Hindu 
adored Camdeo, with bee-strung bow and 
flower-tipped, arrow, whether we consider 
him as the son of Jupiter, or Mars and Ve- 
nus]; of Porus. the god of counsel, and Penia, 
the goddess of poverty ; of Cmlus and Terra, 
or of Zephyrus and Flora ; or as the son of 
Brahma, or of Vishnu, or Krishna, or which, 
heaven forefend of Maya or illusion ; this we 
know, 

" Whate’er thy seat, whate’er thy name. 
Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim. 
Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures, 

All animals to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee universal king.” 

The image of this god is represented as a 
beautiful youth, riding on a lori or parrot 
with emerald wings. He is supposed to be 
accompanied by his consort Reti, or affection : 
“ Thy consort mild, affection ever true, 
Graces thy side in vest of glowing hue, 

As with all Hindu deities, Kama’s genea- 
logy is traced upwards to the sun, who is 
Brahm. Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal 
view, both as Maya and Rukmeni, is his 
mother, she is Vishnu’s wife, that is, his 
Sacti, or energy : Vishnu, or Krishna, Kama’s 
father, is the sun, the source, literally and 
figuratively, of warmth and union, affection 
and love. — Afoor, p. 447. Professor Wilson 
tells us that, in hindu theogony, the same 
sentiment was evinced in the creation of the 
world in Brahma and in Siva. Kama was 
scarcely created before he thought proper to 
make Brahma enamoured of his own daughter 
Inspiring Siva with love for Parvati was a 
more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes 
by the object of his triumph. — p.'21. The 
Makara which Kama bears on his banner is 
an aquatic monster something like the sign 
of the zodiac Capricomus. — Hind, TheaU 
Volll.p.U. 

K AM AC HI KAS8UVU. Tbl. Jk 
Andropogon citratum ? Lemon grass. 

KAMACHI PILLU. Tam. 

Andropogon citratum ? A Schaenanthus. 

KAMADENOU, signifies the desirable 
cow, she gives all the nourishment that can 
be wished for ; According to Sonnerat her 
picture is place in the temples of Vishnu 
where she is represented with wings, hav- 
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ing the head of a woman, thjree tails, and a 
little calf, which she suckles^ — Sonnerafa 
Voyage^ p. 18. 

KAMAL. Hihd. Syn. of Nelumbium 8pe> 
ciosum.— Kamal, or the lotus, with 
Hindoos, isthe emblem of female beauty. 

KAMAL. Jav. Tamarind. 

KAMALA. Bbxo. Syn. of Gynandropsis 
pentaphylla. — 2). C, 

KAMALA, also PADMA. Sams. Nelum- 
bium speciosum. 

KAM-ALU. Hind. Syn. of Dioscorea 
alata.— Zmn. 

KAMANCHI GADDI. Tel. -ys^30«) 
Andropogon scheenanthus. 

K AM AON, a British province, situated in 
the tract of hills lying between the western 
branch of the Gogra, known as the Kali- 
Naddi, and the river Ram Ganga. For some 
time the town of Almorah was recognised as 
the capital but formerly Champa wtee enjoy- 
ed that distinction. The face of the country 
is similar in character to that of the neigh- 
bourhood, but it is less savage and rough than 
Garwal. The hills are less lofty, and the val- 
leys more susceptible of cultivation,and better 
cultivated. The people are said also to differ 
from the inhabitants of Garwal and the 
states to the westward, they are of a softer 
and more effeminate nature, inclined to in- 
dolence, and are meek and enduring. It is 
further stated that the men are more engaged 
in domestic occupations while the agricultu- 
ral labours are conducted by the women ; 
an unnatural division of duties, which is said 
to have induced polygamy in a very prevail- 
ing degree, every one being anxious to secure 
for himself as many field laborers as possible. 
In general they seem to have made a much 
farther progress towards refinement, than 
their neighbours in their manners and cus- 
toms, even in their dress they approach more 
to the people of the low countries than those 
of the neighbouring hills. They generally 
wear cotton garments, and on their head 
a cotton cap instead of the low country tur- 
ban ; but those in the low parts seldom wear 
any of the woollen or hempen manufactures 
of the country.— JFrasm Himala Mountains 
jp. 537. Kamaon and all the provinces to the 
west were ceded to the British on the 15th 
May 1815 by a capitulation signed by Umr 
Singh by which the Sikhs retired to the east 
of the Kali^Naddi or Gogra. 

KAMARAN. An island in the Red Sea, 
midway between the ports of Lohaia and 
Hodaida. It is about 11 miles long, and 
from 2 to 4* broad, and one mile distant 
from the main land. Its occupants are en- 
gaged in the pearl and turtle fisheries, and 
vessels often touch there for wood and water. 


K AMA^RANGA. Beno. Hind : Sans. 

Averrhoa carambola* 

KAMA-RANGA.Hind. Averrhoa bilimbi. 

KAMBALA. Bubm. Sonneratia apetala. 

KAMBAM. Tam. Holcus spicatus. 

KAMBANGAN ISLAND, is on the south 
coast of Java, from which it is separated by 
a very narrow channel. 

KAMBANGPALA. Jav. Mace. 

KAMBANG SAPATU. Mal. Hibiscus 
rosa Chinensis. 

KAMitARARI. A Baluch tribe. Bagh- 
wan was enjoyed by four brothers, of the 
Eltaiz Zai branch of the Kambarari tribe, 
the principal of whom are Kamal Khan, and 
Chapai Khan. They are related to the Khan 
of Kalat. — Masson^ s Journeys Vol, IL p, 45, 

KAMBIA. Can. Careya arborea. 

KAMBING. See Goat. 

KAM-BINJ. Pees. Pusht. A water me- 
lon of Candahar. 

KAMBI PISINI. Tam. Gum of the Cum- 
bi tree. Gardenia lucida. 

KAMBLE PALAM. Tam. Morusindica. 

KAMBOGIA, a small kingdom lying be- 
tween Siam and Cochin-China, containing 
about 500,000 people of whom 4-5ths are the 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, 
Potisat, Kampong Suai, Kampong and Kam- 
pot Son Kambodia or Cambodia was an- 
ciently called Kamphucha, its modern name 
is Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom from 8| to 20 ® of N. Lat. but for 
three centuries its influence has been on the 
decline. Cochin China on the one side, 
and Siam on the other having appropriated 
large portions and only four provinces, two 
landward and two maritime, now remain to 
it. Its commerce is in rice, ivory, silk and 
cardamoms. The whole of the coast from 
Kamas, in Kambodia, quite up to what is 
called by the Siamese Lem Samme-san, the 
Cape Liant of Europeans, is an uninter- 
rupted archipelago of beautiful islands. 
Sovereignty over the kingdom of Cambodia, 
isclaimed by Siam and Cochin China, and 
the Cambodian prince, unable to resist either 
of the sovereigns pays tribute to both. The 
chain of mountains which divide Siam from 
Cambodia is little known, but where it has 
been seen or visited the elevations are found 
to be of a moderate height, and are clothed 
with vegetation. Communications with Cam- 
bodia, are for the most part tardy and 
difficult* The Catholic Bishop, in visiting 
Bankok, traversed by water a considerable 
part of the distance between the Cambo- 
dian and the Siamese capitals ; but the 
existing maps are very unsatisfactory and 
imperfect. The Kambojans are no longer a 
distinct and independent nation, the eastern 
part of their tenitory having been subju- 
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gated by the Cochin Chinese and the west- 
ern fully taken possession of by the Sia- 
mese, and the latter, with the co-operation 
of the Kambojan^s under their rule, have re- 
taken Pen nom pen and held the occupancy, 
of it, for several years. This place is situated 
on the great river called Me Kong. From this 
place north to the sources of the river, it is 
believed, the Cochin Chinese have no pos- 
sessions on the west side of the river. It is 
known that the river has numerous outlets to 
the sea, whether these are all in possession of 
the Cochin Chinese is doubtful, but it may be 
stated that the Me Kong is the western 
boundary of Cochin China and consequently 
the eastern boundary of Siam. 'I’he only part 
of the continent of Asia, the Malay peninsu- 
la excepted, in which the Malays have settled 
and to which their language has extended, is 
Kambodia, correctly Kambojti, which appears 
to be a Malayan word. In that country, they 
seem to have established a little independent 
principality called Champa, well kftown both 
in Malay and Javanese story. Both the 
Malays of the peninsula and the Javanese 
appear to have carried on a commercial in- 
tercourse with Champa, and the same com- 
merce still goes on between Champa and the 
British settlement of Singapore. The Cam- 
bodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Me-kong 
down to the frontiers of Cochin China. Up 
to the latitudes 12 ® to 13 ® N. tribute is said i 
to be regularly paid especially by the fertile 
province JBataleang. — Boivriny's Sianiy Vol. 1. 
p, 683. The river of Kamboja is one of 
the largest in Asia It is said to have its 
origin in a lake within the Chinese province 
of Yu-nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of Lao, between: 
the twenty-second and twenty-third degrees of 
North latitude. It falls into the sea by three 
mouths, between the ninth and eleventh de- 
grees. These three embouchures are known 
to Kuropean navigators by the names of the 
western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese river. 
The hist of these is the largest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet water on the 
bar at its mouth at high-water spring tides, 
Craicfurd's Emb. p, 459. Besides the Annam, 
the inhabitants of the present dominions of 
Cochin Ch* Aa consist of several other races. 
The principal of these are the Kambojans, 
whosft name in their own language, is Kam- 
mer ; but who are called by the Siamese, 
Kammen; by the Cochin Chinese, Komen; by 
the Chinese, 'fang-po-cha. and by the Malays 
Kamboja ; which last b, no doubt, the word 
which has been burrow^ed by Europeans, and 
most frequently written Cambodia. The 


ancient territory of the Kambojans appears, 
to have embraced all the country Jying west 
and south of the river of Saigun, ‘extending 
on the Gulf of Siam as far north as the 
twelfth degree of latitude, and in the inte- 
rior, at least to the fifteenth. The ^Kam- 
bojans speak a language distinct from those 
of all their neighbours ; but in physical 
form, manners, laws, religion, and state of 
civilization, they bear a closer resemblance 
to the Siamese than to any other people. — 
Bowrings Siam^ Vol. II. p. 461. A few of 
its people have embraced Christianity. 

KAMBOI. Cynoh. See Comboy. 

KAMBU. Tam. Pencillaria sp^cata. 

KAMBU Kara. Tel. Syn, of Q.aryota 
urens. 

KAMEEL. Ger. Camel. ^ 

KAMEELA. Greek. Daphne mezereum. 

KAMKEL-HAAR Ger. Camels hair. 

KAMELOT. DtJT. Geh. Camlet. 

KAMELS DORN. Geu. Syn. of Hedy- 
sarum alluiji. 

KAMEKI, the bird of Kama, says Colonel 
Tod,from an umbrageous peepul, poured fortli 
bis monotonous but pleasing notes, amidst 
the stillness of a lovely scene, where the last 
tints of sunset illuminated the dark hues of 
the surrounding woods. This appellation of 
the cuckoo is derived from Kama, the god of 
love, whose emblems are peculiarly appro- 
priate, being a bow and arrow composed of 
roses and jessamine, and other flowers in 
which the hindu poet allows no thorn to lurk. 
At another place he says, the cuckoo accom- 
panied us as far south as Cheerasani : the 
Kolis call this bird Suck’hi or eane giving — 
perhaps as expressive as Kamcri, the bird of 
love. — Tod's Travels, p. 138. — See KoiL In 
his hymn to Camdeo, Sir W. Jones, obser- 
ves, in his Indian Botany, that ‘‘the strong 
[ aromatic scent of the gold- coloured Champa, 

I or Champaca {Mickeha), is thought offen- 
i sive to the bees, who are never seen on its 
blossoms ; but their elegant appearance in the 
black hair of the Indian women is mention- 
ed by Rumphius, and both facts have sup- 
plied the Sanscrit poets with elegant alius 
ions. — Tod’s Travels, p, 79. 

KAMERYKSDOCK. Dut. Cambric. 

KAMETTl. Malbal. Syn. of Excmcaria 
camettia. — Spreng, 

K AM FORA. Rx7s. Camphor. 

KAMI-DANDA. Sans.? Vigne gives this 
as literally Alms giving, applied in Kashmir 
to a hindu woman whoj having lost her hus- 
band and being unable to remarry, is devot* 
ed to the service of the gods. 

KAMILA. Hind. Red powder from the 
fruit of Rottleria tinctoria. 

KAMI, OR KUMI, a tribe on the Koladyn 
river who assert that they once dwelt nn 



KAMTSCHATNUA SALFFTIKL 

hills now held by the Khyen. Their name 
fleema the same a^i that of the Khumia of 
Chittagong. 

KAMINIAN. Palebi. Benjamin. 

KAMI-NO-MITSI. The original, nation* 
al religion of Japan, is called Sinsyn ; 
from the words Sin (the gods) and Syn 
(faith) and its votaries are denominated Sin* 
toos. Dr. Von Siebold, however, says that 
the proper native name of this religion is 
Kami-no Mitsi, signifying “the way of the 
Kami/’ or gods ; that the Chinese translated 
this compound word into Shin-Tao, and that 
the Japanese adopted the Chinese term, and 
according to the genius of their language, 
softened it into Sin*tu. According to Siebold, 
the Sintoos have some vague notion of the 
immortality of the soul, of a future state of 
existence, of rewards and punishments, of a 
paradise, and of a hell. — McFarlane^ Qeo. 
and HiSt. of Japan^ p, 207. 

KAM’L. Hind. Blanket. 

KAMLl. * Duk. Guz. Hind. Small blan- 
ket. 

KAMLOL. Ru^. Camlet. 

KAMME. Gkr. Combs. 

KAMMERTUCH. Geb. Cambric. 

KAMMl MARAM. Tam. Gmelina arbo- 
rea. 

KAMPFER. Geb. Camphor. 

KAMPFER, landed on the shores of Siam 
on the 7th of June, 1690 . — Bowrings Siam, 
Vol' I. p. 99 . — See Ka»mpfer. 

KAMPIRA* Maleal. Syn of Semecarpus 
anacardium. — Linn, 

KAMPOT, the principal harbour of Kam- 
bojia. Ujong harbour is the capital of 
Kambojia. 

KAMRAN. Timur’s titles, in the height 
of his power were Sultan Kamran, Ameer, 
Kutb-ud-Deen, Timur. Kurkhan, Sahib i- 
Karan. Sultan means “ lord”; Kamran, “ suc- 
cessful”; Ameer “ commander”; Kutb-ud- 
Deen, “ polar star of the faith” ; Timur 
“it shall shake”; Kurkhan, “of the line- 
age of sovereign Princes”; and Sahib i-Ka- 
ran, “master of the grand conjunctions”. 
Sahib-i-Karan, which was one of Timur’s 
titles, means “ lord of the grand conjunc- 
tions.” The easterns believe that in all ihe 
great conjunctions of the planets, there is a 
great revolution in the world. Thus Abra- 
ham, Moses, Zoroaster, Christ and Mahom- 
med, came into the world in a grand con- 
junction. Kayomurs, Solomon, Alexander, 
2jengis and Timur, were each in their turn, 
Sah^)4-Karan, or “ masters of the conjunc- 
tiona”, and of all the great eventd during 
their respective reigns.-^D’jSerfo/o^, Mark- 
ham! 8 p, 47. 

KAMTSCHATNUA SALFFTIKL Bus. 
Damask, 


KANCH KURI. 

KAMUGU. Tam. Areca catechu.— 

KAMUL. Hind, of Rottlera tinctoria. — 
Roxh, 

KANA. Hind. Commelina obliqua. 

KAN^ KYATHA. Tam. Artocarpus 
echinata. 

KANAGAVUH. Malkal, Syn. ofMemo- 
cylon tinctorium Koiin,-^\Villd, 

KANA GORAKA. Sing. Hebradendron 
gambogioides. 

KANA KUCHOO. Hind, Fungi. 

KANAMBU. Maleal. Syn. of fibre of 
Crotalaria juncea. 

KAN ANA. Sans. Ormocarpum sennoides. 

KANANAHERUNDUM.VSans. Syn, of 
Jatropha curcas. 

KANANA CUNDA. Sans. Dracontium 
polyphyllum. 

KANANA (SHIGRU). Sans. Hcdysarum 
sennoides. 

KANANA-IRAKA ?Sans. Fleabane. 

KANANA MALLIKA. Sans. Jasminum. 

KANANA ZIRAKA? Sans. Vernonia 
axlthelmintica. 

KANAPA TIG A. Tel. Vitis carnosa. 

KANANGA. Malay. Species of Uvaria. 

The perfume of the Kananga, (Uvaria) ; 
Champaka, (Michelia; Melur (Jasminum), 
and many other plants of Borneo, are all 
pleasing. — Low's Sarawak, p, 63. 

KANA- RAJA. Beng. Hind. Bauhinia 
Candida also Bauhinia nitida. 

KANARl, these caves are in the island 
of Salsette. See Karli. 

KANARl, a tree in Banda from the nuts 
of which an oil is extracted superior to that 
from the cocoanut. 

KANARY ISLANDS, in the Pitt Passage 
are an extensive chain of flat woody uninha- 
bited islands stretching along the N. coast 
of Mysole. 

KAN AT. Shiraz is supplied wi'h water 
by means of Kanats and Karezes, (subterra- 
neous conduits, and trenches or artitit^'ial 
water-courses above ground). And the best 
of these is the Karez which Rukn ud-Doulah 
Hassan ebn Buiah a Prince of the Dilemite 
race, first caused to be made ; this Karez is 
denominated the water, or stream, of Rukna- 
bad . — Ouselegs IVavels, VoL IL p. 7. 

KANAY.^. Burm. Pierardia sapota. 

KANAZJE. Burm. Heritiera minor. 

KANCH. Guz. Hind. Glass. 

KANCHELIYA, a sect of Saiva hindus 
worshippers of the Sakti ; who are said in 
their rites to have a community of women 
without regard to natural ties. 

KANCH-KURI. Duk. Syn. ofMucuna 
prurita . — HooL 

KANCH KURI. Hind Syn. of Tragia 
cannabina, ? — Litin, 





KANG. 

KANDA* Beng. King, and Tel. Syn. 
of Scilla indica. ^Squill. 

KANDA GADDA. ' Tel. Kg Tac- 
ca pinnatifitida* 

KaNDA gang. Hibiscus collinus. 

KAN Da. MANNL Tam. Abrus preca- 
torius. 

KaNDAMUR-GARITTUM. Tam. Dra 

gons blood. 

KANDANGATIRI KAT. Tam. 

Solanum jacquini. 

KAND BAKING!.? Telingo-Dxik ? spe- 
cies of Cierodendron. ? 

KaNDEII RAO. Brahmans state that 
Siva became incarnate in this personage for 
the purpose of destroying an oppressive giant 
named Manimal, at a place in the Carnatic, 
called Pelimer. The giant Mani-mal made 
a most desperate defence against Kandeh 
Rao, but was at length slain : whereupon 
all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as 
the story goes, of seven kror of people, 
whence this avatara is called Yehl-khut : 
Yehl, in a dialect of the Carnatic? being 
seven, and Khut, or Root, being a Mah- 
ratta pronunciation of (100,00,000) a hun- 
dred lakh, or ten millions. A handsome 
temple, dedicated to the worship of this 
avatara, is at Jejury, a town of some ex- 
tent, about thirty miles to the south east 
of Poona. It is situated in a beautiful count- 
ry, on a high hill, and has a very com- 
manding and majestic appearance : the tem- 
ple, walls around, and steps up to it, are well 
built, of fine stone. The Murlidars, or musical 
girl’s, attached to it, vvere said to exceed two 
hundred in number. A great many Brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and many 
beggars. Kandeh Rao, about Poona, is also 
called Kandoba ; and it is notan uncommon- 
name with Brahmans and other Hindus for in- 
stance, LakpatKandhi Rao. — Moor^p. 424. 

KANDEN-KARA. .Maleal. Syn. of Can- 
thiiim parviflorum. 

KANDULl — ? Commelyna midiflora. 

KANDULU. Tel. S'o&ew Cajanus indi- 
cus. See Tour. 

KANDY, a table land with chief town 
of same name, in the interior of Ceylon, 
conquered by the British after the battle 
of Meyda Maba Nowera, J8th February 
1815, where the sovereign Vikrama Raja 
Singa was taken prisoner and removed to 
Vellore where he died.— Ceylon, 

KANEEL. Dttt. Cinnamon. 

KANEFIE TURMALI— ? Diamond. 

KANER. Hind. Duk. Syn. of Nerium 
odorum. — Ait, 

• KANG. Guz. KAN6N1. Hind. Setarla 
italica. Millet. 


KANOJK OR CANOGE. 

KANGNl. Hjnu. Syn. of Panicum ita- 
licum. Setaria italica. 

KANGaLAM. Trl. Dammar. 

KANGUGA. Bknu. and Hind* Urena 
sinuata, 

KaNGRA orKOT KANGRA, is about 
20 miles from Jawala muhi and famed for 
centuries for the skill of its people in res- 
toring the noses by the Rhino-plastic opera- 
tion, instituted by Budyn, a physician of the 
emperor Akbar, to whom Akbar granted a 
Jaghire at Kangra. 

KANG-SI, The Chinese lexicographers, 
hitherto, have not done much more than 
translate the meanings given in Kanghsi’s 
Chinese Dictionary,— a sort of ChineseJohn- 
son. Meadows Desultory Notes^ 26. 

KANGUE. Punishment xviii of theTcha 
is that usually called by Europeans the Kan- 
gue, and is a common punishment in China 
for petty offences It consists of an enormous 
tablet of wood, with a hole in the middle to 
receive the neck, and two smaller ones for 
the hands of the offender, who is sometimes 
sentenced to wear it for weeks or months to- 
gether. He is suffered, provided his strength 
will enable him, to walk about, but the bur- 
den is so great, that he is generally glad to 
seek for a support of it against a wall or a 
tree. If a servant, or runner of the civil ma- 
gistrate, take it into his head that he has 
rested too long, he beats him with a whip 
made of leathern thongs till he rise. — Afa- 
cartneys Embassy^ Vol., I. 23. 

KANGU. Sans. Pcncillaria spicata. 

KANGWEL. Dut. Nelumbium specio- 
sum. 

KANITI VERU. Tel. Syn. of root of 
Eugenia racemosa — Linn, 

KANJAN KORAl. Tam. tf0.Frr/Ei(?«/r«oir 
Basella alba, 

KANJARA. Sans. Daucus carota. 

KANJERAM VER. Maleal. Syn, of 
root of Strychnos nux -vomica. 

KANJURA. Duk. Hind. Commelyna 
obliqua. 

KANKOOR Beng. also KARKTI. Beng. 
Cucumis utilissimus. 

KANKRA, Hind. Syn. of Pavetta indi- 
ca. — Linn, 

KANNANQ-KIRAY. Commelyna com- 
munis. 

KANKAR. Beng.? KAKRI. Hind. Cu- 
cumis utUiissimus. — Roxb, 

KANOJE, or CANOGE, the ruins of 
which are at present of great extent, was, in 
an early part of the Christian era, the capital 
of Hindustan; or rather of the principal 
kingdom along the Ganges. It is now re- 
duced to the size of a middling town. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
near the place where the Calini river (or 
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Kali*nud(li) joins it ; and is possibly the 
place meant by Pliny for Calinipaxa. — Ren- 
nelV 8 Memoir^ p. 54. 

KANONEN. Dut. Gek. Sw. Cannons. 
KANRXJ. Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 
KANSHI. Maleal. Syn. of Tremna nu- 
diflora. — Linn> 

KANTA-ALU. Beng. Syn. of Dioscorea 
pentaphylla. — Roxh, 

KANTA BHAJA, ahindu sect, founded 
about the beginning of the 19th century by 
Rama Saran Pala, a Goala, and inhabitant 
of Ghospara, a village near Sukh Sagor in 
Bengal. They believe in the divinity of the 
Guru as an incarnation of Krishna and wor- 
ship him as the creator. 

K ANT A- J ATI. Beng. Barleria prionites. 
KANTAKA. Sans. 

KANTA-KULIKA. Beng. Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

KANTA L. Beng. Syn. of Arfcocarpus in- 
tegrifolia. 

KANTAMI — ? Convolvulus batatas. 
KaNTA SAIR. Mar. Syn. of Bignonia 
xylocarpa. 

KANTA SHEWUN. Mar. Syn. of Gme- 

KANTA VARI. Beng. Syn. of Solanum 
jacquini. — Willd. 

KANTEN. Dut. Lace. 

KANTUL. See Calico printing. 

KANUB. Arab. Ganjah. 

KANUGA. Tel. Dalbergia arborea or 
Pongamia glabra. 

KANUGA-MANU. Tel. 

Dalbergia arborea. 

KANUGA NUNE. Tel- 
Poonga or Karunj oil. 

KANUN. Siam. Jack. Artocarpus inte- 
grifolia. 

KANUNGO. Ar. Pkrs. Literally a rule- 
teller, a name under Mahratta sovereigns, 
applied to an officer of their goverments. 
KANUS. Guz Hind.? File. 
KA-NU-SU. Btjrm. Syn. of a species 
of Heritiera, possibly the sundri-tree. 

KANWA DYNASTY, reigned 45 years 
The first was B. C. 66 Wilson, Kanwa 
named Vasudeva, who usurped his master’s 
kingdom. — See Magadha^ Thomas* Prinsep^s 
Antiquities^ VoL II. p. 240, 468. 

KaNUGU. Tel. Syn. of Pongamia gla- 
bra. — Vent, 

KAN-YA, mother of Krishna. She was 
daughter of Yasuda. 

KA-NYEN-NI. Bttbm. Syn. of Diptero- 
carpus loevis — JETam* 

KANDAHAR, a city of Afganistan, said 
to be older than Kabul, and sometimes said to 
have been founded by Lohrasp, a Persian king 
who flourished in times of very remote anti- 


quity, and to whom also the founding of 
Herat is attributed. It is asserted by others, 
with far greater probability, to have been 
built by Secunder Zu-ul-kumin ; that is by 
Alexander the Great. The traditions of the 
Persian^ here agree with the conjectures of 
European geographers, who fix on this site 
for one of the cities called Alexandria. The 
ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghiljis 
when Shah Hossein founded a new one under 
the name of Hosseinabad. Nadir Shah at- 
tempted again to alter the site of the town, 
and built Nadirabad ; at last, Ahmed Shah 
Sado-zye founded the present city, to which 
he gave the name of Ahmed Shah and 
the title of Ashraf-ul-Belad, or the no- 
ble of cities ; by that name and title it is still 
mentioned in public papers, and in the lan- 
guage of the court ; but the old name of 
Kandahar still prevails among the people, 
though it has lost its rhyming addition of 
Dar-ul-Karar, or the abode of quiet or the 
city of stabilities. Ahmed Shah himself 
marked .out the limits of the present city, 
and laid down the regular plan which is still 
so remarkable in its execution. He surround- 
ed it with a wall, and proposed to have added 
a ditch ; but the Duranis are said to have 
objected to his fortifications, and to have 
declared that their ditch was the Chaman of 
Bistan, a meadow near Bistan, in the most 
western part of Persian Khorassan. Kan- 
dahar was the capital of the Durani empire 
in Ahmed Shah’s time, but Timur changed 
the seat of government to Kabul . — Extract 
from Elphinstonds Kahul^ VoL 11. p, 129. 
quoted hy Ed.Ferrier Journ^p. 318. 

At the foot of the old town of Kandahar 
is one of the most celebrated reliques of an- 
tiquity belonging to the eastern world. It 
is neither more nor less than the water-pot 
of Fo or Buddha. It was carried to Kanda- 
har by the tribes who fied in the fourth cen- 
tury from Gandharra on the Indus to escape 
an invasion of the Yu-chi, who made the 
irruption from Chinese Tartary with the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining the pot. It is 
the holiest relique of the Buddhist world, 
and still retains among the mahomedans of 
Kandahar a sacred and miraculous character. 
It is called the Kashgul-i-Ali or Ali’s pot. 
It is formed of stone and may contain about 
twenty gallons. The new town is surround 
by a ditch, flanked with a citadel, but the 
place is commanded on several points by 
rocky hills, the last slopes of which come 
up to the ditch of the fortification to be 
buried amongst gardens, orchards, and 
plantations of beautiful shrubs, through 
which flow streams of the clearest water. 
In these gardens, are many little hillocks 
and rocks, on the slopes of which the inha- 
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bitants have cut slides on which they amuse 
themselves on gala days. Fruits and ve- 
getables grow here luxuriantly ; some bet- 
ter than any where else in Afganistan ; 
the pomegranates have not their equal in the 
world. The sweetmeats and grapes also re- 
quire to be noticed ; and the tobacco, which 
is produced in abundance, is much esteemed. 
The cereal produce is of superior quality, 
more especially the wheat : its whiteness and 
beauty are rare. All the necessaries of life 
are sold here surprisingly cheap ; and with 
these advantages it has that most valuable 
one, an agreeable climate. The town of 
Kandahar is an oblong with nearly a parasang 
of area. It is surrounded by a high and thick 
wall of earth, protected by a deep but not 
very wide ditch. The citadel is situated on the 
north of the town, and contains a very good 
residence, which Kohun-dil Khun inhabits. 
The fortifications were put into a good state 
by the English, and are capable of resisting 
the attacks of an Afghan army ; they also 
built large barracks on a great space situated 
outside the Herat gate ; these were uninha- 
bited, but in good condition, in 1 845. The 
town is divided into many Mah alias, or di- 
visions, which belong to the numerous tribes 
and nations that form the inhabitants of the 
city. The population of Kandahar is one- 
fourth Afghans of the tribe of Baruk Zye’s. 
An eighth Afghans, of the tribe of Ghiljies. 
An eighth Afghans, of various other tribes. 
Doovanee. Half Parsivans and Hindoos. 
One large quarter of the town, however, the 
N. E. is entirely inhabited by the Berdurani 
tribe. From the remotest times Kandahar 
must have been a town of much importance 
in Asia, as its geographical position sufficient- 
ly indicates, it being the central point on 
which the roads from Herat, Sei^tan, Gour, 
India, and Kabul unite, and the commercial 
mart of these localities. Some authors con- 
sider Kandahar hs an Indian, others as a 
Persian town ; the Afghans themselves in- 
clude it in Khorassan, to which province they 
assign the Indus (called also the Attok and 
the Sind), as the limit. According to them 
India commences only on the other side, and 
to the south of this river, from the point in 
which it receives the Sutlej, that is to say, 
north of the territory of the Mahrattas and 
Moguls. The Punjab comprehending Kash- 
mir and the country of the Sikhs, and Zables- 
tan, comprehending Guzni and Kabul, form 
another country called by them Hindusttin, 
The inhabitants of India they call Hindis, 
and those of Hindustan Hindustanis. Kan- 
dahar is said to have been called so from 
the Gandharras (Greek Gandaridae) who 
migrated to the westward from the Gand- 
harra of the Indus in the fourth century. 


Kandahar was taken from the Moguls by the 
Persians in 1642, during the reign of Shah 
Abbas the second. To the conquests of 
Herat and Kandahar, Nadir was not long in 
joining that of Kabul, and thus became mas- 
ter of the whole of Afghanistan, by great 
political ability, and more especially by the 
generous manner in which he treated the 
people and their chiefs. The city of Kan- 
dahar was considered the capital of Afgha- 
nistan during the reign of Ahmed Shah, but 
he only resided there during the autumn and 
winter ; he went to Kabul in the spring and 
summer, alternately changing his place of 
abode from one city to the other, that he 
might constantly enjoy an agreeable and 
temperate climate. His son Timur Shah, 
altered this state of things ; for he withdrew 
the title of capital from Kandahar and trans* 
ferred it to Kabul, w'hicn was subsequently 
the royal residence during the whole period 
that the dynasty of the Suddozye^s occupied 
the throne of Afghanistan. — Ferrier Hist, of 
Afghanistan^ p, 23, 67, 118 to 122. The 
early compaigns of the Arabs against Kan- 
dahar are given at length in the work of 
Beladeri, in M. Renaud’s Fragments of Arab 
History, published at Paris about 184.3. The 
city of Kandahar is regularly built, the 
bazar being formed by two lines, drawn from 
opposite directions, and intersecting in the 
centre of the place. It is consequently com- 
posed of four distinct quarters, over each of 
which one of the Sirdars exercise authority. 
The authority of Kandahar is acknowledged 
over a considerable space of country, and 
the Khaka tribes of Toba, with the Tcrins, 
and other rude tribes in that part, confess 
a kind of allegiance, allowing no claim on 
them, however, but that of military ser- 
vice, which is also rendered to the Sirdars 
by Khan Terik, the chief of the Ghilji tribe 
of Tereki. The late chief of Baluchistan, 
Mebrab Khan of Kalat wus compelled to pay 
a tribute, of one Jakh of Rupees, of Kalat 
base coin. The revenue of the Kandahar 
Sirdars is about twelve lakhs of Rupees. — 
Massons Journey., VoL I. payes 286, 288, 294. 
A celebrated grotto, known by the name of 
Ghar-i Jamshid is situated sixteen miles 
south-west of the city, in the range of the 
Panj Bai hills, which overlook the left bank 
of the Arghandab river. The whole of its 
roof is beautifully carved as if it were artifi- 
cial. — Mohun Lai Travels^ p. 307. 

KAOLIN, occurs in Ceylon : its analysis, 
in 1867, showed pure Kaolin 70, Silica 26, 
Molybdena and Iron Oxide 4 = 100. 

KAPALA PODI. Tam, Tkl. Rottlcria 
tinctoria. — Roxh. 

KAPALIKA* In the fifth century of the 
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Christian era, a hindu sect, who wore neck- 
laces of bone and skulls. 

KAPAS. Duk. Ma.l. Syn. of Gossypium 
indicum. — Lam. Cotton. 

KAPASA. Sans. Cotton. 

’ KAPYANG. The ‘ minak kapayang’ is 
an oil held in esteem for cookin^^ amongst 
the natives of Borneo : it is produced by a 
tree called by botanists Pangium edule. The 
tree grows to about forty feet high, and is 
not found wild, but has been planted by the 
Dyaks. — Low*s Sarawak^ p. 47. 

KAPFAR, lead mines are in a hill, that 
seems entirely composed of the metal. About 
two hundred workmen are constantly em- 
ployed, the Merdui, a peculiar race, not Bra- 
huis, or esteemed people of the country. 
Lead is a most abundant metal in the hills 
of central Baluchistan, but is said to be ex- 
tracted only on a singular system at these 
mines. They are near to Baghwana.— i^as- 
son Narratint^ p* 57-6. 

KAPERSAZU. Rug. Capers. 

KAPHUR— ? Camphor. 

KAPI KOTTE. Tam. or KAPPI KOT- 
TAI. airiljdS& OsfnLmL- Coffa3a Arabica. 
Coffee. 

KAPILA, is a very eminent literary char- 
acter ; founder of a philosophical theory, cal- 
led the Sankya, similar in many points to the 
Italic school: he, thus, corresponding in 
character and doctrines with Pythagoras. His 
followers are numerous, and they pay him 
some divine honours under the name of Va- 
sudeva, affirming that one ofVishnu’s second- 
ary incarnations, sometimes said to be fifteen 
in number, was in the person of Kapila. 
The Saivas, in like manner, honour a founder 
of one of their systems of theological doc- 
trines, Sankara Charya, with an apotheosis, 
mantaining that Mahadeva incarnated him- 
self in that furious person; and inspiring 
him with his intolerant spirit, sent him forth 
to coerce the unlightened into conformity, or 
in default of faith, to smite them with his 
holy sword, and exterminate them in the 
name of the deity. — Moor, 338. Kapila 
taught that all things proceeded from an 
invisible, eternal, plastic principle. 

KAPILAPODI. Tam. Rottleria tinctoria- 

KAPITHA. Sans. Syn. of Feronia ele- 
phantum. Gum Arabic. 

KAP-WI, a small rude tribe .near the 
source of the Irawadi. 

KAPOOL. Jav. Cardamom, 

KAPOOR. Guz Hind. Sans. Camphor. 

KAPOORU KURUNDU. Cinnamon. 

KAPOOS RUL Guz. Cotton. 
KAPPA-KALENGA. Maxhadum. Syn. 
of Batatas edulis. 


KAPPA KALENGA. Mad. Convolvulus 
hatatas. 

KAPPAS, Guz. Hind. Cotton. 

KAPPERS. Dut. Capers. 

KAPPITTIA. Sing, In Ceylon, coagu-, 
lates on branches, from which it is gathered 
and carefully purified, again melted and 
strained through cotton. Its natural colour 
varies from a pale gold to a muddy brown, 
but the natives prepare it of green, yellow, 
red and black. It seems from this descrip- 
tion to be the common lac of commerce, for, 
the croton lacciferum (page 264) is given 
by Mr. Sirr as the botanical name of the 
Kappittia. 

KAPU KINAISSA. Sing. Musk okro. 

KAPULAGA. Malay. Cardamom. Bali. 
Jav. Mal. Bastard cardamoms 

KAPU MOLUGU. Mal. Syn. of Capsi- 
cum annuum. — Linn. 

KAPUR Bali. Dukh. Hind. Pers. 
Camphor, 

KAPUR. Mal. Quick lime. 

KAPUR KATCHERI. Hind. ? Hedy- 
chium spicatum ; Zedoary. 

KAPUR INGRIS. Malay. Chalk. 

KAPUR KITCHILI. Tam. Syn. of Cur- 
cuma zedoaria.— 

KAPURRIMBA. Mal. Manna. 

KAPURU. Cynoh. Camphor. 

KARA-ANGOLAN. Malbal. Syn. of 
Alangium hexapetalum. 

KARA-CHUNE. Tam. Syn. of Tacca 
pinnatatifida. — Forsk. 

KARA-CHI OR KARA-TCHI. A people 
in northern Persia who resemble gypsies in 
many respects, besides the use of a particu- 
lar dialect or jargon among themselves. For, 
they are said to love an erratic and idle life, 
preferring tents to houses , to pilfer eggs, 
poultry, linen and other things, with great 
dexterity, to tell a person's fortune by inspect- 
ing the palm of his hand, and to be nearly 
or perhaps altogether without any religion. 
A man, with whom Sir W. Ousely conversed, 
acknowledged that most of his taifah or tribe 
had not any certain form of worship or 
system of faith ; but, some Mohammedans 
being present, he loudly thanked God, that 
he was, himself, a true believer, a very ortho- 
dox disciple of their prophet. The Tatars 
or Turkish couriers from Constantinople, 
happening to enter the room, immediately 
recognised this man and his companions to 
be Chinganis or Jingapis, a race of whom the 
males, they said, were aU dishonest and the 
females unchaste, and Mustafa, who had 
been in England, whispered to him that they 
were the same as our gypsis : they confessed 
that with respect to the name, those Tatar 
couriers had given a correct account as the 
people of their tribe were denominated Jin- 
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gani by the Turks . — Oustley Traveh VoL III. 
/). 40. Porter tells us that the words mean 
JBlack-race and is the name given to Oipsis 
in Persia. The women he says came out in 
vast numbers, crowding about us, to be*, and 
cunningly implying that a little touch of their 
palmistry would give us a peep into the stars. 
The men stood rather aloof, finely limbed, 
erect in port, and with countenances sufli* 
ciently bold and watchful of what was going 
forward. The complexions of both sexes 
appear much darker than the native Persi- 
ans, while their features are of an equally 
regular cast with the most perfect in this 
country, though shewing an entirely different 
character. Indeed he adds their physiog- 
nomy generally seemed to agree with that of 
most of their brethren and sisters, he had 
met wandering about in various parts of Eu- 
rope. The encampment he met, was composed 
of two tribes, both Mahommedans, but of 
the rival sects, Sunehs and Shiahs . — Porters 
Travels^ VoL IL p. 528. These people live, 
here, the same vagabond life their brothern 
do in Europe. The men steal, make sieves 
hair- ropes &c., from the produce of which 
tliey pay an annual tribute to the Govern- 
ment of two tomauns per family, or tent. 
The women, when not occupied in the little 
domestic affairs of their canvass household, 
beg and tell fortunes ; the latter being gene- 
rally muttered over a few torn leaves from a 
Faring! book, or the blade bone of a sheep, 
and accompanied with the thread of your life. 
The general expression of their faces, both 
in men and women, is that of deep thought 
interrupted with rapid turns of observation, 
flashing from their bright and powerful eyes. ! 
This extraordinary people are found in little 
bands, scattered over most of the provinces 
of Persia. Indeed, like the Jews, they ap- 
pear an ungathered nation, disjointed by 
some curse, and dispersed everywhere. — 
Porters Travels VoL IL p, 529, 530. 

KARADAGH. This mountain runs up to 
Derbend-i-Bazian, and thence, after running 
a little way straight like a wall, it runs a 
little west and forms the hill, of Tchermala 
thence it turns more west and forms that of 
Khalkhalan. The Karadagh diminishes in 
height all the way from the Seghirmeh, 
which is very high, and towers above all the 
other mountains in the distance . — Riches Re^ 
sidence in Koordistan VoL IL p. 6. 

KARA-QHUZLU. In Persia, the Eastern 
Punch. 

KARILA. Hind, and Cashh. Syn. of 
Cleome viscosa. 

KARA! MUNTHA KIRE. Tam. Stel- 
laria media. 

KARAI MARUDU MARAM. Tam. Ter- 
minalia glabra. 


KARAKA. Duk. Sterculia colorata* 
KARAKA CHETTU. Ted. 

Terminalia chebula. 

KARA-KAIA. Ted. Syn. of Terminalia 
chebula. — Retz. 

KARA KAI. Tam. « Myrobalam. 
KARA KARNE KELANGU. Tam. Tac- 
ca pinnatifida. 

KARAKITA, the name given to four or 
five islands on the N. E. of Celebes. 

KARA-KORAM MOUNTAINS are 
covered with wild leeks to the height of 
17.000 feet, thus justifying the Chinese name 
of Tsung-Ling or onion mountains. — C mm- 
ningham^s Ladak, North of this mountain 
range lie the Chinese districts of Yarkand, 
Kotan and Kashgar, peopled by mahomedans 
with the exception of the Chinese function- 
aries and Tartar soldiers. Kara-Koram, is a 
Turki word, signifying the Black mountains. 
To the north of Balti, it is known as the 
Bolor range, this being the name given to 
Balti by all the races of Dardu origin. The 
pass is 18,660 feet above the sea and is 
rarely entirely free from snow. 

KARA-KUL, a small district in the valley 
of the Samarcand river, N. W. of Bok- 
hara, of which it is a division, occupied by 
Turkomans and Uzbek shepherds. Large 
supplies of lamb-skins are sent from it to 
Tartary, China, Persia and Turkey The 
lamb-skins of Kara-kul are highly valued in 
Persia. They are used for caps, which have 
a beautiful shape, and are much better than 
those of the Tartars. The rich men of Persia 
who are fond of showey dress, generally kill 
a pregnant sheep, the skin of the young 
of which is afterwards taken off, and covered 
with cloth and cotton, to prevent the effects 
of the sun and air. The skin of such a 
young lamb is delicate, soft, and light. The 
finest lamb-skin cap is valued in Tehran, 
and other places in Persia, at thirty rupees. 
The caravan of Bokhara which frequents 
Mashad during the course of the year, brings 
considerable quantities of the skins. The 
shawls of Kirman, and the sugar of Yazd 
are most important articles of sale in Mashad 
— Biirnes* Mohan LaVs TraveU^p, 193. 

KARAKUNDAL. Maleal. Syn. of 
Lumnitzera racemosa. — Willd, 

KARA LINGI. Saiva mendicants, who 
go naked, and to mark their triumph over 
sensual desires, aflSx an iron ring and chain, 
on the male organ. These ascetics were the 
persons who attracted the notice of Bernier 
and Tavernier and other of the earlier travel- 
lers, Like all other hindu mendicants who 
practised on the superstitious admiratioo of 
the vulgar, they have now become greatly 
fewer. — Wilson, 
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KARANG BOLLONG. 

KARALSANA. Tbl. Syn. ofPhaseolus 
rostratus. — WalU 

KARALUM. Duk. Stapelia BufFonia. 

KARAM--? Dyes. 

KARAMANI. Tam. s / nrinDca ^ Red gram, 
Dolichos 'cultratus, of Thunberg. Lablab 
cultratum, De. C. Mort. Cal. p. 233. D. 
Sinensis. 

KARA MARADU. Tam. Syn. of Termi- 
nalia coriacea ,'— and A. 

K A HAM BA. Sans. Linaria cymbal aria. 

KARAMBU. Tam. ? Caryophyllus aroma- 
ticus. 

KARAMBU. Malbal. Syn. of Jussiaea 
villosa. — Lam. also Syn. of Ludwigia parvi- 
flora. — Roxb . 

KARAMBU. Mahr. also Par. Jamb. 
Maiir. Syn. of Olea dioica. 

KARAMBOLA. Sans. Syn. of fruit of 
Averrhoa carambola. 

KARA MIN. Tam. Zeus. 

KARA MUDLU. Tel. Syn. of Dolicbos 
catiany and D. Cultratus. 

KARAMURDA. Sans. Carissa carandas. 

KARaNASCHU. Hits. Blacklead pencils. 

KARANG. Malay. Plocaria Candida. — 
Nees. 

KARANG BOLLONG. This district is 
situated in the residency of Bagelen, division 
Ambal, on the southerly sea coast between 
the rivers Chinching Golong and Djetis, both 
of which have their embouchures in the sea. 
AtKarang Bollong the bird nesting is ac- 
companied by various local usages amongst 
others, are a feast, always on a Thursday, 
and cleaning the cliff; the next morning 
(Friday) buffaloes are killed. Two hours 
afterwards they take some pieces of flesh, 
tongue, entrails, &c., from the slaughtered 
animals, and place them on small bowls 
woven of bambus called Sadjen. They are 
then offered to Bolong Watu Tumpang and 
near the watch houses of the cliffs at Darbar, 
Gedee, Wale, and Nogosarie, while at the 
cliff of Medjcngklek, ahe-goatis offered with 
incense. This festival must, by old custom, 
always take pL.ee on a Friday, which by the 
natives is called Ngadern. In the afternoon 
of the same day a Wayang is performed in 
the Bollong, generally a piece of seven acts, 
while the necessary flowers, fruits, ointments, 
siri, pinang &c., and what is further required 
for the offerings, are prepared by .the Tukan 
Kembong. All these materials are placed 
on the before mentioned bambu bowls, ’ and, 
in the evening at half past flve o^clock, are 
brought by a servant into the Bollong .near 
the Seroot tree The origin of the tree is 
ascribed to a Javanese named Kaki, who is 
buried there, and above whose grave the 
tree has risen ; and now the superstition 
of the natives declares that the tree has 


KARA OQHLAN. 

sprung from the navel of the dead. They 
likewise makejoffering on the burial place, 
at the waringin tree, and in the room, the 
pantry,1 kitchen :>nd other places in the 
dwelling of the Overseer. After the wayang 
players have returned from the Bollong, the 
bed placed near the entrance qf the godown, 
known under the general appellation of devils 
bed or bed of Nyai Ratu Kidul (which has 
existed from time immemorial) is put in order 
by the Tukang Gedong and ornamented with 
some silk and other cloths. Nobody but this 
woman is allowed to do this. Every thurs- 
day,during the time of the collection, this bed 
is cleaned and offerings are made to it. 
After every thing has been made ready the 
small lamps are lighted and the small 
bambu bowls with flowers, fruits, &c., are 
placed with particular marks of honour by 
the Tukang Gedong before the bed on a small 
couch made for the purpose. At the same 
time she says in high Javanese, as if address- 
ing some distinguished person, “ By order 
of Mijinheer (meaning the overseer), I here 
bring wherewithal for you alone to eat.** 

I After this speech the Tukan Gedong herself 
I answers, Yes, mother Tukan Gedong, say to 
father Mijinheer (the officer) that 1 return 
my thanks for the food which he has sent me. 
At this ceremony the Tukang Gedong further 
asks Nyai Ratu Kidul, if it be agreeable to 
her that the birds nests should be collect- 
ed and if it shall take place without mis- 
chance, to which yes, is the usual answer. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ No. III. p, 
103. 

KARAN JUTI. Can. See Oil. 

KARANOSI. Vitex trifolia. 

KARAN-THODL Malkal. KARAN 
THULI.H'am. Sida retusa. — Linn. 

KARA NUCHI. Maleal. Syn. of Vitex 
trifolia — Linn 

KARA OGHLAN, Ruins about half a mile 
S. E, of Kifri in Kurdistan, from which Rich 
excavated a quantity of earthen jars var- 
nished black in the inside, and perfectly 
resembling those found at Seleuciaand Baby- 
lon. He obtained, also a small earthen lamp 
is like that now used by the villagers. Gold 
and silver coins are also frequently found 
here, which the villagers immediately melt 
down. The jars, or sepalchral urns, refer 
to the Sassanians. Farther up the torrent, on 
the N. N. W., are some excavations in the 
rock, called Ghiaour houses, and others of 
the same kind are in the hills, ten minutes 
ride from the S. extremity of the ruins, 
consisting of excavated sepuchral cham- 
bers, with very low doors, and, in the inside, 
three places to lay out bodies, but pf small 
dimensions, about five feet long. The plan 
of these excavations regembled the Achieme- 
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nian | sepulchres at Ncks}i«i*Ru$tam but 
there was no writing or carving of any 
description about them. Farther on, about 
three miles from the ruins, on the top of a 
hill, are some vestages of building, which the 
people call Kiz Kalasi, or the Girl's castle. 
Here urns and bones are found ; the place 
is nearly opposite Oniki Imaum. S. W. 
of Kifri is an immense mound like the 
Mujelliba of Babylon. Rich dug about it, 
and found immense quantities of small 
pieces of human bones, and fragments of 
urns, all of which had a black varnish 
on the inside : but the pottery was of 
dilferent quality, some coarse and unorna- 
mented. The soil, as deep as he could dis- 
cover by means of a ravine, was impreg- 
nated with black unctuous mould, fragments 
of urns, and small bits of bones. On the 
centre of the mound is a burial-place of 
Arabs ; and the Mussulman now confounds 
his dust with that of the fire-worshipping 
Persian ; for that this was a Sassanian 
place of exposing the dead, he had no doubt 
from its appearance and character, and the 
style of the fragments found. — Riches Re- 
sidence in Koordistan^ VoL I. p. 18 21. 

KARAS KULLI. MAnEAL. Syn. of Bar- 
leria obovata. — Linn. 

KARA SU, or Western Euphrates. Mark- 
hams Embassy, p. 72. 

KARA-CHOLAN. The fleece of its 
flocks are reckoned very productive : thoae 
of other parts of the country are finer and 
more silky. RicEs residenve in Koordistan, 
VoL 1. p. 227. 

KARAVAN. Peks. A Caravan or com- 
pany of travellers. See Kajilah. Karwan 

KAKAVI. Sans. Cardiospermum ha- 
licacabum. 

KARA VELLA. Malral. Syn. of Gynan- 
dropsis pentaphylla. D, C. 

KARA-VETTL Maleal. Syn. of Olea 
dioica. Roxb, 

KARAVINDI. Sans. Carissa spinarum. 

KARUVA PILLA. Tam. «/r0«Liir'j)ei)&v 
Syn. of leaf of Bergera konigii. 

KARA WE, a fisher caste near Bentotte in 
Ceylon. The Parawa, are a section of the Ka- 
rawa fisher caste in the N. and N. W. of 
Ceylon. They originally came from Tntico- 
rin. 

KARAYKA PHULL. Hind. Webera 

^ A 4 ' • 

KARCHURA. Sans. Zedoary. 
KARDAMOM. Ger. KARDAMOMOS. 
Sp? Cardamoms. 

KAREJ. There are three kinds of calca- 
reous earth found in most situations in the 
western desert between Babylon, Hit, and 
Ana. The first called Nura, is a white 
powder particularly abundant at Hit and 


Ana. Mixed with ashes it is used as a coat- 
ing for the lower parts of walls, in baths and 
other places liable to damps. The second is 
also found in powder, mixed with indurated 
pieces of the same substance, and round 
pebbles ; it is called by the Turks Karej, and 
by the Arabs, Jus, it is very pentiful between 
Hilla and Felugiah, is the common cement 
of the conn try, and composes the mortar which 
is found in the ruins of Babylon. The third 
species, called Borak, is a substance resem- 
bling gypsum,— RtcAV ruins of Babylon 
p. 64-— 5. 

KARE CHEDI. Tam. Webera tetrandra. 

KARELLA. Hind. Syn. of LufFa amara. 

KAREN. This people are found within 
the British, Burmese, Siamese and Chinese 
territories, aud extend from 28 ® to 10 ® 
N. L. According to Dr Browring, the east- 
ern Karen, are separated from those of the 
Burmese, or western, frontier, by the valley 
of the Menam, and the great part of the 
native Thay population, occupying Korat and 
the foot of the mountains that form the 
water shed of theMekhong. These Karen 
may be so merely in name. The Karen 
between Burmah and China are independ- 
ent, with a patriarchal constitution, and 
reckon themselves by families not by vil- 
lages or tribes. They are agricultural. The 
Burmese and the Mon of Pegu assert 
that the Karen of Tenasserin are the prior 
occupants of that territory, and a tradition 
of their own makes them come from the 
North. Their language is Burmes with 
Singhpo affinities. Some of the tribes are 
Buddhist, but two of them, the Sgau and 
Pgho are pagan. Karen is a Burmese term and 
is often pronounced asKhyen, the native name 
is Pgha-Ken-yau=man. The Bukho,a priest 
and physician has considerable infiuenoe. The 
Wkis a Shaman, a poet, a soothsayer or pro- 
phet : their local personal and individual 
genii are called Kelah. Plu is their Hades 
and Lerah their hell. They have also gods of 
the elements and atmospheric phenomena. A 
perverted Christianity seems to exist among 
them, and they have evinced a readiness in 
adopting the tenets of that faith. Those with- 
in the British Territory, the true Karen, are 
about 62326, of whom 25615 are under Chris- 
tian influence. The Red Karens or Kaya, 
eastern and western, are estimated at 200,000* 
souls. There are fourteen tribes of the 
Ka-ya or mountain Karen in the highland 
country lying between the rivers Sitang and 
Salwin, the majority of whom have forsaken 
their ancient savage customs. 

Karen, Dr. Mason, tells us, is a BurmesGi 
word applied to most of the mountaineers 
of Pegu and southern Burmah. There ara 
White Karens, Red Karens and Black Karena 
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BO designated from the prevailing colour of 
the dress, Burmese Karens and Taking 
Karens from the nations with which they 
are asssciated. Karen is thus a name ap^ 
plied to several distinct tribes united by the 
common bond of having one language though 
spoken in widely difiering dialects. But 
ail the Karen tribes dwelling between the 
mouths of the Tenasserim and the sources 
of the Sittang, resolve themselves into three 
classes — the 8agu tribes, the Pwo tribes and 
the Bghai tribes who may be thus arranged. 
Sgau proper, Bghai ka-ten, | Pwo proper, 
Maune Pgha, Bghai mu htai, Shoung khie, 
Paku, Bghai ko hta, Kaya or Ka, 

Wo wa, ‘ Lay may, Taru or Kho thu, 
Manu manan, Mopgha, 

Hashu, 

I’ouDg thu, 

Kyen. 

The Red Karens of Toungo, have been 
described by the Rev. Dr. Mason. He tells 
us that the eastern Bghai, Bghai-mu-hay or 
Red Karens^ call themselves Kaya, their term 
for man, and are called by the Burmese Ka- 
yenni; by the Shans, Yen-king, or Red- 
Karens, from the colour of their dress, which 
was originally all red, as it even yet occa- 
sionally is, but a mixture of black garments 
is now commonly seen. Colonel Yule sayy, 
“It is generally believed that they are not 
in any way closely allied to the Karens pro- 
per of Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they 
are rather a Shan race, but Dr. Mason has 
not been able to find any proof of the latter 
kindred, other than their being a gens brac- 
cata,’* and this proof fails, he adds, when it is 
known that we have trouser wearin|; Karens 
living in sight of Toungoo. The men wear 
short red trousers with perpendicular narrpw 
black or white stripes. Sometimes the trou- 
sers have a black ground, with red or white 
stripes. Below the knees are black bauds, 
several inches in diameter, formed of twisted 
thread. A shawl or sheet of white, with red 
or black stripes, is wrapped around the body 
with or without a Shan jacket. A bright red 
turban is worn on the head, and, an ornamen- 
tal bag is hung across the shoulders. Every 
man carries a short knife in his belt, many, 
swords ; and those who have not muskets or 
matchlocks, carry from one to three light 
spears, which are used in war like javelins, 
and thrown from the hand. Every man has 
a poney, so that in time of war they form a 
species of light cavalry, when all turn out to 
service and the cultivation is then carried on 
by the women exclusively. 

The women’s dress is peculiarly pictures- 
que, though every garment is only a rectan- 
gular piece of cloth. The head dress is a large 
red er hkck turban, wound up to form a 
small tower on the top of the head. There is 


no gown ; but a cloth like the Roman toga is 
tied by two corners on the right shoulder, 
and the left arm is sometimes kept covered, 
but more often it is thrown out ^bove the 
garment. A second piece of cloth like the 
first is kept in the hand like a loose shawl, or 
wound round the body. These garments are 
usually one black and one red. For a petti- 
coat, another rectangular piece of cloth is 
wrapped two or three times around the 
I person, and is kept in its place by a wam- 
pum belt, some half dozen inches in diame- 
ter. Another enormous band of beads is 
worn below the knees, and on the ankles are 
large silver bangles. Both sexes wear silver 
bangles on the wrists, and the woman a pro- 
fusion of silver necklaces, formed of ingots of 
silver, or coins, to which are added a dozen 
or more strings of beads. Ear drops are 
worn by both men and women, and the latter 
add silver ear plugs of an inch or more in 
diameter. Beads are as numerous among 
the women, though all imported, as among 
the American Indians ; and the profusion of 
silver ornaments seen indicates any thing but 
poverty. He adds, “ the female instinct for 
ornaments above all other things, is strikingly 
illustrated while I am writing. A girl stood 
in the crowd while some boys were going 
over their spelling lessons, and she was 
asked to study. “ If I do,” she replied, 
“ must I put off these ?” pointing to her or- 
naments ; and on being told she must, the 
decided answer was “Then I won’t yet.” 

The country inhabited by the Red Karens 
is the finest in the interior of Burmah. After 
fourteen days travelling from Tounghoo, Dr. 
Mason found himself on the summit of a 
mountain some four or five thousand feet 
high, about the twentieth that they had 
crossed on their way, when the land of the 
Red Karens opened suddenly before them, 
and he says a more beautiful prospect he 
never beheld. Mountains in two massive 
ranges run down, like the sides of a triangle, 
with the apex at the south near where he 
stood, and in the interval was spread out 
what appeared to be an immense plain, 
bounded on the north only by the horizon. 
It seemed to be pillared on mountains two 
or three thousand feet high, like a gigantic 
altar on which to offer sarrifice to God, 
or to build a temple for his worship. Its 
scant shrubbery and bare red «oil, con- 
trasted strongly with the dark mountain 
sides, covered with heavy timber. The pic- 
turesque summits of the almost perpendi- 
cular walls that supported this expanse, 
indicated them to be, as they proved, of 
mountain limestone. On entering the coun- 
try, however, he found it far from being the 
the plain it appeared in the distance. It is 
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a rolling country which long dry ridges, and 
deep hollows in which the water sinks, as 
in Kentucky, to arise as perennial springs 
in other places. The village in which he was, 
had no water for its fifteen hundred or two 
thousand inhabitants, except what one of 
these springs supplies. The country with 
the mountains around it, resembles both 
Scotland and Vermont ; and the inhabitants 
are only what the highlanders were in the 
days of the Wallaces and Bruces 

They are governed by a Saubwa, and 
have occupied their present locality for forty 
generations, having been driven down from 
the north by the Burmese, and separated 
at upper Pagan from the Chinese, with 
whom they were then associated. Here, on 
the high table land, they have lived, a 
terror to both Burmese and Shans, plun- 
dering, kidnapping, aud killing, as oppor- 
tunity offered, and selling the slaves they 
did not need to the opposite nation, Shans 
to Burmese, and Burmese to Shans. The 
country remained intact until the days of 
the present Saubwa. Many years ago, a 
member of the Burmese royal family, Phapau- 
min, fell into disgrace at Ava, and he fled 
into the Karen country for refuge, where he 
was protected by Kapho, the present Saubwa, 
or, as the Burmese call him, Ke-pho-gyee. 
In process of time the Burman succeeded in 
supplanting the Karen chief, and obtained 
the supremacy of the Eastern Red Karen 
country, which he made tributary to Ava, 
and was on this account received back to 
favor. He died a few years ago, and his two 
sons are now the rulers ; but the principal 
power is said to be in the hands of a Shan 
who is nominally under them. About 1857, 
the Shans of Mobya revolted, and were 
aided by eight hundred men from Ke-pho- 
gyee, but the Burmese were successful in 
subduing the revolt, and their principal town 
is occupied at the present moment by a con- 
siderable Burmese army. 

Ever since this event, the western Red 
Karens have been threatened with distrac- 
tion from their brethren on the east, aided 
by the Burmese. The work was commenced 
and a village destroyed, but it was arrested 
by a demonstration from the English Gov- 
ernment, who sent two companies of Shans | 
to aid Ke-pho-gyee on the defensive. This 
has stopped a general attack ; but Men- 
lauBDi; a rebellious chief, who fled from the 
English territories in 1858*9, where he had 
long been a terror to the Karens of Shway- 
gyeen and the Yunsalen, has been received 
into the protection of the eastern Red Kar- 
ens ; and, supported by them, issues from his 
retreat and plunders, killing all that opposes 
him in all the villages on the boundary. 


Within a week, several persons were killed in 
each, within a few miles of the place where 
he wrote. The boundary is a low range of 
hills not two miles distant, which no Karen 
on this side dares to ascend ; so tjiat he may 
be within twenty minutes march at any 
time without our knowledge. The Eastern 
Red Karens are said to be three times as 
numerous as the Western, and these must 
amount to fifty or sixty thousand. Dr. Mason 
was told there are ninety-four large villages 
and several smaller ones. This one has be- 
tween three and four hundred houses, and 
there are three or four villages larger. Sup- 
posing them to average one hundred each, 
we shall have, at five or six persons to a 
house, the population of the whole district, 
fifty or sixty thousand. He found the people 
with all the savageness which is Imputed to 
them, by far the most civilized Karens known. 
They are better clad, provide themselves with 
better food, are better skilled in the arts, are 
more vigorous, active, and laborious, than any 
jungle tribe be met. They make their own 
knives, axes, swords, spears, hoes, bangles, 
silver ornaments, and earthenware, bits, and 
bridles, saddles and stirrups. Every foot of 
land they cultivate is hoed with a heavy hoe 
of the European form, such as is never seen 
among either Burmese or Karens, but is used 
by the Chinese, They have cattle in great 
abundance, which are trainedt o carry panniers 
as donkeys are in Europe, and which bring 
their produce from the fields to the villages. 
Almost everything cultivated in Burmah is 
seen growing here. Jacks, tamarinds, man- 
goes, guavas, oleaster plums, limes, citrons, 
plantains, and other fruits are seen scattered 
in all their villages. Millet is cultivated in 
great abundance ; beans of several species, 
vegetables, eggs, gourds, pumpkins, leeks, 
sugar cane, and yams abound. Cotton flou- 
rishes here better than in any other locality 
in Burmah ; and various dye-plants are cul- 
tivated. Their houses are kept in much better 
condition than among other KarenvS, and 
they fence in their yards and grounds, and 
have stiles and bars to take down and put up 
on their cross roads, reminding the traveller 
of the country in England and America be- 
fore tlie advent of rail-roads. 

They make both a spiritious and fermented 
liquor, the use of both which, it is said, is 
ahnost universal. Both Saubwa and his son 
who is nominated heir, never, however, taste 
either. Neither did he see any intoxicated 
Karens, while drunken Shans, whose religion 
forbids the use of such drinks altogether, 
passed his house daily. 

A considerable portion of the population 
are slaves ; but slavery here exists in its 
mildest form. There seems to be very little 
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difference between master and slave. A lit- 
tle boy who came to worship with his master 
was stolen from one of our new Christian 
Bghai villages two years ago, and his father 
came recendy to redeem him ; but the child 
refused to^ return to his home. He is un- 
doubtedly better clothed and better fed than 
he was in his father’s family. 

There is a little cluster of Shan houses 
in this village, all whose inhabitants are the 
slaves of the Saubwa; but he makes no 
demand on their earnings, and the men are 
allowed to go where they like; but the 
women are forbidden to leave the village, 
which is the only mark of slavery on them. 
In other respects they are slaves in name 
only. The master of the little boy bought 
him of a Bghai chief for a pair of oxen, 
when six or seven years of age ; and while 
he was writing, two Tounghoo women were 
brought in for sale. For the one who is 
young, eighty rupees are demanded ; for the 
older one, forty. This may seem to indicate 
the value of the commodity. 

From all he saw of them it is difficult to 
believe the stories that are told of their fero- 
city. They are civil, good tempered, and 
intelligent, and might be made anything 
desired with right training. They afford a sin- 
gular specimen how a people can do without 
doctors, lawyers, and policemen. When sick, 
they have no medicine, but make offer- 
ings to evils spirits ; and yet he saw as many 
old people among them, if not more, than in 
cities where there is either a homoeopathy 
or allopathy physician at every corner, and 
a druggist’s shop or a vender of quack me* 
dicines in every street. They have no law- 
yers. Every one pleads his own cause, and 
offers his present to the judge without the 
charge of bribery. Yet when the old gentle- 
man, from whom there is no appeal, decides 
the case in the palace yard before me, both 
parties retire apparently as well satisfied as 
litigants usually are. There is no police no 
prisons, no penetentiaries, no scools for young 
thieves ; and yet they have no locks on their 
doors, no watch-dogs in their yards, no man- 
traps or spring guns in their gardens ; and 
still thefts are said to be very uncommon. 
The men often talk very loud, but they do 
not often break each other’s heads, as in 
Christian lands. 

The people seem more strongly devoted to 
making offerings to evil spirits than any with 
whom I have met ; yet they have very distinct 
traditions of the true God, whom they denomi- 
nate Eapay. Eapay, they say, created the 
heavens and the earth, and man and all things. 
He assosiated with men, at first ; but when 
they ceased to obey him, he loft them, and is 
now in the seventh heavens.” When sick 


they often pray to God saying, “ O Lord Ea- 
pay, have mercy on me I am sick, I am 
suffering, O Lord Eapay.“ They have long 
traditions in poetry concerning God. A small 
specimen was in lines often syllables, to which 
they have tunes adapted ; a measure he never 
before met in Karen poetry. Like the ryhmes 
I of other dialects, it abounds in repetitions, as 

The earth at its origin, Eapa y created. 

The heavens at their. origin, Eapay ctreated. 

Man at his origin, Eapay created. 

The sun at his origin, Eapay created. 

The moon at its origin, Eapay created. 

The grass at its origin, Eapay created. 

The trees at their origin, Eapay created. 

The bamboos at their origin, Eapay created. 

Han^oon Times, Feb, 2. (I860.) 

The karen plateau is the great table land 
which stretches from the Chinese frontier to 
the parallel of Shawaygeen, and is held by 
the Shan tribes and the independent Red 
Karens. The Salween River, for about 200 
miles from its mouth runs in a northerly direc- 
tion. Above that point, however, it bends 
slightly but perceptibly to the North East. 
Like the Irawaddy it has two high ranges of 
hills running parallel all along its course. 
The plateau between them has an elevation 
of about 2500 feet, and extends from about 
30 miles south of Tounghoo to the mountains 
of China. The plateau is level and fertile 
with a climate like that of Southern Italy, 
and peopled by a race as industrious and as 
addicted to commercial pursuits as the 
Chinese. The southernmost portion of this 
plateau, a triangle of about forty miles each 
way, is inhabited by a race who, from their 
dark color, are styled the Red Karens, who 
must not be confounded with the Karens of 
Pegu, from whom they are distinguished 
by race, language, and characteristics. The 
name was given th^'m by the Burmese, but 
they call themselves Yans or Yangals, and 
they differ as much from the tribes of the 
same name as from the Shans. Originally, it 
is believed, they were a race of hill men in 
Siam, remarkable for their ferocity and spirit 
of savage enterprise. About seventy years 
ago they suddenly quitted their mountains, 
drove out the Shans from the neighbourhood 
of the Salween, and settled down upon their 
present locality. From that time to this, 
though menaced both by Burmah and Siam, 
and an object of bitter hatred to the Shans, 
they have contrived to hold their own. Though 
steady and even industrious cultivators, they 
fly readily to arms, and their habit of life re- 
tains in them a ferocity to which they pro- 
bably owe their continued independence. 
They are the slave dealers of Siam, Every few 
months, or even oftener, if opportunity of- 
fers, and money is required, they organize 
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a slave hunt. Several hundred men are 
rapidly collected, and commence operations 
by sacrificing a buffalo. Its body, cut into 
small portions, is cooked and eaten, and then | 
the whole band, mounted on the hardy ponies 
of the region, commence the expedition. 
They march night and day, frequently ac- 
complishing fifty miles in the twenty-four 
hours, attack the weakest Shan villages, 
carry off the women and children, and re* 
treat with the same matchless celerity. The 
points of attack are usually far in the interi- 
or, for the villages on the frontier, taught by 
repeated experience, pay an irregular black 
mail to the Karenee chieftains. These cap- 
tives are speedily conveyed southwards, and 
find a ready market in the dominions of 
Siam. The Siamese, protected by a belt of 
jungle from similar incursions, afford every 
facility to a trade, essential to the comfort of 
the richer portion of the community. A large 
part of the population of Zimmay is thus com- 
posed of captives or their descendants. The 
success of these forays is greatly facilitated 
by the structure of the country. The plateau 
is a natural fortress, the passes being few and 
narrow, and totally inaccessible to any force 
which the owners of the plains can bring to 
bear upon the mountaineers. 

Though addicted to this horrible traffic, 
the population appear by nature inclined to 
a settled commercial life. In number about 
200, 000, they have built some twelve hundred 
villages, containing — some thirty-five thous- 
and houses. They have also constructed 
one large town, Gweytoung, which serves as 
a rallying point for the tribe, and a depot for 
its very considerable trade. They raise two 
crops a year, and understand the practice of 
artificial irrigation. They sell timber from 
the Salween, cutch, and stich lac, in large 
quantities to the traders at Maulmein. In 
return they receive European goods, more 
especially muskets, which may be seen in 
almost every Karen’s house, and which are 
sold at a large profit to the wilder tribes. 
They bring down, moreover, cattle and the 
little ponies so well known in Bengal, and 
levy a tax on all the articles brought by the 
Shans, and which cannot pass except by their 
permission. The people therefore are usually 
well off. I'hey have no priests, their religion 
consisting chiefly in offerings to spirits, and 
in some vague idea of a future state of 
eternal bliss. If the slave trade could be 
stopped, they would in all probability settle 
dowh finally into a race of bold and hardy 
traders. This can be effected only by the 
co-operation of the Court of Bankok. An 
order from the Kings of Siam would at once 
destroy their market, and remove the tempta- 
tion to the crime. — Friend of India, Feb, 7, 


1856. Karens burn their dead, but rescue 
from the ashes a portion of the skull, which 
they suspend from a tree, with the clothes, 
ornaments and arm of the deceased. They 
dance, singing beautiful songs, around those 
relics which the elders afterwards convey to 
the foot of dislant-mountains and there inter 
them. The Karens in the teak forests of Pe- 
gu, cultivate small patches of the forest, and 
after taking two or three crops from the 
same soil, shift their habitation to another 
locality. The Ze -being or Ye -bain, who in- 
habit the valley of the Sitang above Toun- 
goo, are described by Burmese to be Bur- 
man Karens, a dirty people who rear the silk 
worm and manufacture silk. 

KARKN CABBAGE PALM. See Macro- 
cladus 

KARENFUL. Arab. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus. 

KAREN POTATOE. Dioscorea fa^cicu- 
lata. 

KaRENSO. Sans. Pease. 

KARE PAK. Duk. Syn. Corrupt, of 
Tbi.., leaf of Bergera Konigii. 

KARETTI. Malbal. Syn. of Quilandi- 
na bonduc. — Linn. 

KARE VE PAKU. Tbb. leaf of Bergera 
Konigii. 

KARE CHEDI. Tam. Syn. of Canthium 
parviflorum. 

K AREZ. A Persian well or a series of wells, 
connected to each other by an under ground 
aqueduct, and leading the water to the place 
required. There is a very valuable one at 
Ahmednugger in the Dekhan. Pottinger 
mentions that, but for the Kare25es or aque- 
ducts, the natives of many parts of Baluchistan 
could not possibly exist. — Pottinger' s Travels 
in Baluchistan and Sinde, p. 220. 

According to General Ferrier, a Karez is an 
underground watercourse or aqueduct, with 
shafts at intervals for the ‘convenience of re- 
pairing it. They are met with in great num- 
hers in all the plain country of Persia and 
Afghanistan. — Ed. Ferrier Journ,p, 277. 

KARFENKEL. Gee, Carbuncle. 

KARIANG. The Kariang,the Sawa, the 
Ka, and the Chong, are wild and migratory 
races, the first and second being the same 
people who inhabit various portions of 
the Burman dominions. The Ka, a term 
which in the Siamese language means slave, 
but who are called by the Kambojans, 
Pa-nong, inhabit the mountains of Lao, bor- 
dering upon Kamboja. The Chong, a more 
industrious and settled people than the rest 
of this class, inhabit the hilly country on the 
eastern side of the gulf of Siam, between 
the eleventh and twelfth degrees of North' 
latitude. The Samang, are a diminutive 
race of savage negroes, dwelling in the 
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mountainous regions of the Malayan Penin- 
sula. — Crawfurd^ Embassy^ p» 449. 

KARIARI. Hind. Syn. of Gloriosa su- 
perba. — liinn. 

KARI BRPON, also KARRKYA PEL A. 
Maleal. Syn. of Bergera konigii. 

KARI CHIRA. Maleal, Syn. of Portu- 
laca oleracea.-— Ztnn. 

KARIEN. A tall stork of Siam. 

KARILL. MaL. Sterculia footlda, 

KARIMBA. Maleal. Syn. of Saccharum 
officinarum. — Linn. 

KARIM TAMBA OB K-TUMBA. Ma- 
leal. Syn. of Anisomeles malabarica. 

KARIM POLA. Maleal. Syn. of Tra 
pa bi-spinosa. — Roxh. Two spined water cal- 
trops. 

KARIN CHEMBI. Tam. Coronilla picta 

KARIN GALA. Mal. Syn. of Pontedra 
vaginalis. — Linn. 

KARINGOT 1 A KURU. ^Maleal. Syn. 
of Samadera indica. — Goer In. 

KARIN KALLU. Tam. Glass. 

KARIN SIRAGAM. Tam. 

Nigella sativa. ^ 

KARINTHA-GARA. Maleal. Syn. of 
Pterocarpus marsupium.— 

KARINTHA KARA. ? Mal. Acacia odo- 
ratissima. 

KARIM TOOMBA. Malbalum. Syn. of 
Amisomeles malabarica. 

KARIRAM. Maleal. Syn. of Strychnos 
nux-vomica. — Linn. 

KAR ITTI, blackwood. Dalbergia ses- 
soides. 

KARI VANGI MARAM. Tam. Syn. of 
Acacia odoratissima. 

KARI VADU. Tam. Salted fish. 

KARIVEPA. Tel. Bergera konigii. 

KARIVEPILI. Tam. Ber- 

gera konigii. 

KARIVAN. SeeKafilah. 

KARAVAN SARAl ok CARIVAN- 
SARY, is a square, enclosed by walls, un- 
der which are many rooms or cells for ac- 
commodation. The merchandize and cattle 
are collected in the area. There is a chamber 
for each person with strict privacy. 

KARKA-KARTUN. Tam. Syn. of CHto- 
rea ternatea. — Linn. 

KARKAM. Abab. Curcuma longa. 

KARKAPULI MARAM. Tam. Osn-^Asir 
Ly««0 LOiTo) Inga dulcis. 

KARKUWA. Tam. Syn. of Zizyphus 
glabrata. •^Heyne. 

KARKOL. Maleal. Syn. of Psoralea 
corylifolia.— Ztnn. 

KARKUN. Per. A writer, in Bombay, 
from two Persian words meaning business- 
doing. 


I KARLI, celebrated for the numerous in- 
scriptions in its caves, , in the Pali language, 

I of date B, C. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but, if the 
Salivahana era be intended, then the date 
is A. D. 176, Dr. Stevenson. The character 
used in the inscriptions is slightly modified 
Lat. The religion, or divinities or sages men- 
tioned are Buddhist ; the invocation is to the 
Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned, Dr. 
Wilson says, are, Vijara. but Dr. Stevenson, 
Arodhana, lord of India. Garga, ruler of the 
Shakas. Of the numerous Buddhist inscrip- 
tions in the cave temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson 
and Stevenson are not quite agreed about 
the reading. Garga, the “ ruler of the 
Shakas’^ (Sakya, Buddha^s tribe), is men- 
tioned. Dr: Stevenson mistakes the language 
for Sanskrit, which Mr. Prinsep proved to be 
Pali, from copies sent by Col. Sykes. The 
excavation of the temples, and gifts by in- 
dividuals in aid, are mentioned— III. 
p, 499. 

The cave temples, in the southern part of 
India, are classed by Mr. Fergusson into 
(a) the Vihara or monastery caves, which con- 
sist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly 
improved by art. These are the most ancient, 
and arc found appropriated to religious pur- 
poses in Behar and Cuttack ; Next (2) a veran- 
dah, opening behind into cells for the abode 
of priests, as in Cuttack and in the oldest 
Vihara at A junta ; the third (8) has an enlarg- 
ed hall supported on pillars: The most splend- 
ed of these caves are those of Ajunta ; though 
the Dherwarra at Ellora is also fine, and 
there are some good specimens at Sal- 
sette and Junir. 

(b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
class. These are the temples or churches of 
the series and one or more of them is attach- 
ed to every set of caves in w^estern India, 
though none exist on the eastern side. Unlike 
the Viharas, all these caves have the same 
plan and arrangement, and the Karli cave is 
the roost perfect in India. All these consist 
of an external porch or music gallery, an in- 
ternal gallery over the entrance ; a central 
aisle, which may be called a nave, roofed by 
a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome ter- 
minating the nave, under the centre of which 
always stands a Dahgopa or Chaitya. In the 
oldest, temples, the Dahgopa consists of a 
plain central drum surmounted by a hernia* 
pherical dome crowned by a Tee, which sup- 
ported the umbrella of state, of wood or 
stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the 
Buddhist caves in India. 

The Third class consists of brahmanical ca- 
ves, properly so called. The finest specimens 
are at Ellora and Elephanta though some 
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KARLI. 


KARU VELUM 


good ones exist also on the island of Salsette 
and at Mahabalipur. 

In form, many of them are copies of, and a 
good deal resemble, the Buddhist Vihara. But 
they have not been appropriated from the 
Buddhists, as the arrrangement of the pillars 
and position of the sanctuary are different. 
They are never surrounded by cells as all 
Viharas are, and their walls are invariably 
covered or meant to be covered with sculp* 
ture, while the-Viharas are almost as invari- 
ably decorated by painters, except the sanc- 
tuary, The subjects of the sculpture of 
course always sets the question at rest. 

The Fourth class consists of rock cut 
models of structural Brahmanical temples. 
To this 'class belong the far famed Kylas at 
Ellora, the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and 
the Ruths at Mahabalipur. This last is cut 
out of isolated blocks of granite, but the 
rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Ellora should 
perhaps form a fifth, but whether they are 
Brahmanical or Jaina is undecided. 

The Fifth or true Jaina caves occur at 
Khandagiri in Cuttack and in the southern 
parts of India, but are few and insignificant. 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are 
cut in the rock a number of rude colossal 
figures, some 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
the Thirtankaras, some sitting some standing. 
Their dates are about the tenth century 
before ? Christ. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
oS Raj agriha. The Milk-maid cave and 
Brahman girls cave have inscriptions, in the 
Lath character. They are about 200 B. C. 
and arc the most ancient caves of India. 
The Nagarjiim cave and Haft Khaneh or 
Satghar group, are situated in the southern 
arm of the hill at some litte distance from 
the Brahman girl and Milk*maid^s cave. 
Another group is the neighbouring Kama 
Chapara and Lomas Rishi caves. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagiri 
hills, about 20 miles from Cuttack and five 
from Boban Eswara, are next in antiquity fo 
those of Behar. They are built on the hills 
of Udyagiri and Khandagiri, the former are 
Buddhist and the older, the latter probably 
Jaina. Many of the inscriptions are in the 
Lath character, and this gives their age as 
anterior to the Christian era. The frieze 
sculpture in the Ganes gumpha is superior 
to any in India and resembles that of the San- 
chi tope at Bhilsa. In it, there are no gods, 
no figuies of different sizes nor any extra- 
vagance. In the Buddhist caves here, there 
are no figures of Buddha, nor any images. In 
a Jaina cave on Khandagiri the 24 Thir- 
tankaras with their female energie.s are 
sculptured. 


I The Ajunta, are the most complete series 
of Buddhist caves in India, without any mix- 
ture of Brahmanism and contain types of 
all the rest, they are in a ravine or small 
valley .in the ghat south of the Taptee. At 
Baug in a ravine or small valley in the 
ghat on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient Buddhist caves. 

Next are those of Karli, not so extensive as 
the Ajunta, but still purely Buddhistical, 
and containing the largest and finest Chaitrya 
cave in India. Karli is about half way be- 
tween Poona and Bombay on the right hand 
side of the valley as you proceed towards the 
sea. 

The Salsette or Kannari caves in the is- 
land of Salsette, are also purely Buddhist, 
but very inferior to the former. The Kan- 
nari caves are excavated in a hill situa- 
ted in the midst of an immense tract of 
forest country and Mr. Fergusson supposes 
their dale about the 9th or 10th century of 
the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Nee- 
much but close to Chundwassa, contains Bud- 
dhist caves with a Brahmanical rock temple 
behind. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a por- 
phyritic green stone or amygdaloid. 

The Elephanta caves are cut in a harder 
rock than those of Ellora. 

Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a 
strong admixture of Brahmanism, and those 
of Elephanta are entirely Brahmanical, though 
perhaps of the same age as those of Ellora. 

Mahabalipuram or Seven Pagodas, between 
Govclong and Sadras, south of Madras, have 
been described by Dr. Babingtou in Vol. ii. 
Trans. U. A. S. p. 258 ; by Messrs. Cham- 
bers and Goldingham in A. R. Vol. i. p. 145 
and Mr. Charles Gubbins, in Bengal As. Soc. 
Journal, Vol. . p, 69. 

The Mahabalipore caves are entirely 
Brahmanical and have been excavated after 
all the other series were finished. — Fergus* 
son^ s Rock cut Temples of India, 

KAKMANNUE TASCHASU. Rxrs. 

o f p n ixa 

KARMIN. Own, Carmine. 

KARPA ULUNDU. Tam. Phaseolus 
radiatus, 

KARM KALLA. Hind. Sinapis brassica. 

KARMYN. Dut. Carmine. 

KARUBA. Hind. Amber. 

KARUNAY KILANGU. Tam. 

Amofphophallus campanulatufiu 

KARUUMATAY, Tam. 

Thorn apple. 

KARU VAGU. Tam. Pterocar- 

pus. 

KAllU VELUM. Tam. Aca- 

cia arabica. 



KARTIKEYA. 


KARUMBU. 


KARURA OB KARUR a town in Coim 
batoor which in Ptolemy’s lists is mentioned 
as ruled over by the Cerobothrus ^Chera-pu- 
tra) son of Chera, 

KARPAS. Beno. Gr. Hbb. Hin^. Lat. 
Sans. Cotton. 

KARPURA WALLL Tam. 

Anisochilus carnosum. 

KARUPU ULANDU. Tam. ^sq^Cji^ 
Black variety of Phaseolus max. 
KARPUGUM. Tam, Syn. of Psoralea 
corylifolia. — Linn . 

KARPURA — ? Camphor. Dryobalanops 
camphora. 

KARPURAM. Tam. Tel. «/r^irLo 
Camphor. 

KARPU VERUUM. Tam. Syn. of Lamp 
black. 

KARRABIRA. Sans. Neriumodoratum. 
KURRACHEE, a sea port in Sind, cele- 
brated for healthfulness ; the heat being at 
least twenty degrees less on an average 
throughout the summer hereabouts than in 
Upper Sinde. Moreover, there is a regular 
sea breeze, and this, together with the heavy 
dews, tends materially to mitigate the fierce 
temperature of a climate seldom cooled by 
rain. It is in twenty-five degrees north lati- 
tude, on the verge of the tropic. Finally, the 
dry soil, the deposit of the river, and the 
debris of the rocks, breeds none of that fear- 
ful miasma which arises from the jungly 
swamps near the embouchures of the Indus, 
and renders the Delta a formidable rival to 
the Pontine marshes. — Burton's Scinde VoL 
I. p. 62-3. 

KARRA MARDA. ? Tel,? Terminalia 
glabra.? 

KARRAR. Hind.? Carthamus tinctorius 
KARRE KIRE. ? Tam. Webera tetrandra. 
KARRI. Tam. Charcoal. 

KARRIA BOLAM. Tam Aloes. 
KARRIL. Maleal. ? of Rhekd. Vitex 
leucoxylon. 

KARRI PAK. Due. Syn. of Bergera 
konigii. 

KARRI VEMBU. Tam. siftQeuuaLj Garu- 
ga pinnata. 

KARRU MARAM. Maleal. Syn, of Dal- 
bergia latifoUa. 

KARRU PALE MARAM. Tam. See Pu- 
tranjiva. 

‘KARRU VENGAI. Tam. Acacia odora- 
tissima. 

KARASU. Hind. Quercus semicarpifolia. 
KARTAS. Abab. Paper. 

KARTICA. Sans. One of the lunar 
months of the Hindus. 

KARTICHEY PU. Tam. srririLefii^ Glo- 
riosa superba. 

KARTIKEYA. This hindu deity is the 


, son of Siva, produced in an extraordinary 
manner for an extraordinary purpose ; and 
the leader of the celestial armies. He is 
sometimes represented with one face ; and 
sometimes with six faces; possessing two, 
four, or six arms, holding various instruments 
in his hands ; of a yellow complexion, and 
riding on a peacock, his vahan or vehicle. 
According to Sir William Jones (“ On the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India.” Asiat 
Research, Vol. I. p. 252, 253, 263, (Oct. 
Lond. 1801.) “ Cartaceya, seems to be the 

Orus of Egypt.” The Iswara and Isi of the 
Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of Egyptians. 
The Bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or Ap, 
as he is more correctly named • in the true 
reading of a passage in Jeremiah. The god 
Agni, often called Pavaca or the “ Purifier,” 
answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he 
was a deity of high rank, GuifcWs Travels, 
VoLL p. 91. 

I KARTOFFEL. Geb. Potatoes. 

I KARU ANGULAM. Tam. Syn. of AL 

angium hexapetalum. 

KARUA PATTE. Tam. dsfrcseuiruiiQu. 
Cinnamon. 

KARU CHIKKUDU. Tel. 

Dolichos glutinosus. — Roxh. 

KARS, the Charsa of Ptolemy ; and one of 
the strongest places in that part of the Tur- 
kish dominions, it is the very key of Armenia 
towards the north, has stood a variety of sieg- 
es, and endured every change from the va- 
ried events of war. Amurath III. restored the 
principal fortifications to the state in which 
we now see them ; and a pentagon redoubt 
was added about the close of the last cen- 
tury. — Porter's 'Travels VoL II. p. 648. 

KARTELANIA, a province in Georgia, the 
ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as border- 
ed, on the north, by the Sarmatian moun- 
tains ; to the south, by a part of Armenia ; to 
the east, by Albania ; and to the west, by Col- 
chis, the present Immeretia. He mentions 
many of its towns and villages. Strabo, who 
travelled in these countries, speaks of this be- 
ing a fiourishing, and even luxurious state. 
— Porter's, Travels, Vol, I. p. 101. 

KARU KUVA ELLE. Tam. Leaf of 
Ziz)^phus trinervus. 

KARUM OB KARAM. Tam. tf/riru) PUN- 
Hltt. Hind. Soda. 

KARUMANAL. Tam. Literally, Black 
sand, a small village on the Pulicat lake, 
first taken possession of by the Dutch, vhich 
Europeans call Coromandel. 

KARU MARUDA. Tam. Pentaptera to- 
mentosa. 

KARUMBU. Tam. Saccharum of- 

ficinarum.— Xmn, 
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KARUN TUTI. 


KASHAN, 


KARUM CHEMBAI. Tam. Syn, of Sea- 
bania ®^fyptiaca.— 

KARUMCHI. BaNO. 6yn. of Carlssa car- 
andas. — Linn. 

KARUM OVAR MANNU. Tam. Soda. 

K A RUN A. Mal. Amorphophallus cam- 
panulatus. 

KARUND. Hind. Syn. of Carissa ca- 
randas. i 

KARUND, a town in the south of Persia, j 
the inhabitants are Ali lllahi, worshippers of 
Ali, \vhom they consider as god, they eat 
pork, drink fermented liquors, never pr»y, 
never fast in ramzan, and are cruel and 
savage in their habits. Although almost 
always in revolt against Persia, it is scarcely 
possible to subdue them : therefore these 
feuds are compromised and never throughly j 
repressed by force ; Rawlinson says the re- , 
ligion of the All lllahi sect bears evident 
marks of Judaism, singularly amalgamated 
with Sabaean, Christian, and Mahoinedan 
legends. I'he tomb of Baba Ya<ljfar, in the 
pass of Zardah, is their holy jdacc ; and this, 
at the time of the Arab invasion of Persia, 
was regarded as the abode of K ias. The 
Ali Illahis believe in a succession of incur- j 
nations of the godhead, amounting to 1001, j 
Benjamin. Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, 
Ali, and his tutor Salma'n, a joint develop- 
ment, the Imam Hossein, and the Haft I'an 
(the seven bodies) are considered the chief of 
these incarnations : the Haft tan were seven 
pirs, or spiritual guides who lived in the 
early ages of Islam, and each, worshipped as 
the deity, is an object of adoration in some 
particular part of Kurdistan. Baba Yadgar i 
was one of these. The whole of the incarna- | 
tions are thus regarded as one and the same | 
person, the bodily form of the divine mani- 
festation having alone changed ; but the 
most perfect developement is supposed to 
have taken place in the persons of Benjamin, 
David, and Ali. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin 
of Tudela, seems to have considered the 
whole of these Ali Illahis as Jews ; and it i.s 
possible that in his time, their faith may 
have been less corrupted. Amaria also, where 
the false Messias, David Ellias, appeared, 
with whose story the English reader is now 
familiar, was certainly in the district of 
Holwan. Journal of Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. IX. p. 36, Fci, Ferrier^ Caravan 
Journey's^ p. 19. 

KARUN DA. Hind. Carissa carandas. 

K^RUNG. Bdem. Pongamia glabra. 
KARUNJUKA. Sans. Syn. of Galedupa 
indica. 

KARUM JUTl. Can. Strychnos nux-vo- 
mica. 

KARUN TUTI. Tam. Syn. of Sida retusa. 
— iinn. 


KARUNUCHI. Tam. Gendariwsa vul- 
garis. 

KARI UMATE Tam. Syn. of 

Datura fastuosa.— IFi/W. 

KARU VELUM PATTE. Malbal. Syn. 
of bark of Acacia arabica. 

KARUVEPILLAIMARM.Tam. 
taffui Syn. of Bergera konigii. 

KARU VELLAM PISIN. Tam. a0(?«u«lo 
G um of Acacia arabica. 

KiAKU VEHU. Tam, Anathe- 

rum muricatum. 

KARUWA PUTTAY. Lau- 

ru8 cinnamomum. 

KAR ZAHRA. Hind. Nerium oleander. 

KARWILANDI. Malbal. Syn. of Smilax 
ovalifolia. — /2o.r^. 

KASA-CHEDDI. Tam. Syn. of Memecy- 
lon tinctoriiyn. — Kan. Willd, 

KASAGHINNl. Sans. Tragia cannabina. 

KASA KASA. Tam. Tel. 

Syn. of Papaver somniferum.— Linn. Poppy 
seed. 

KASAMBI, an ancient city of Hindustan, 
which appears as the capital of Vatsa. Ac- 
cording to the Ramayana, it was built by 
Kasamba, the son of Kusa, a descendant of 
Brahma. Buchanan, upon the authority of 
the Bhagavat, ascribes its foundation to Cha- 
kra, a descendant of Arjuna; but neither 
the Bhagavat nor Vishnu Purana slate that 
Nimi Chakra built Kausambi. They only say 
that when Hastinapura shall be washed away 
by the Ganges, Nimichakra will reside at 
Kiiusambi. Prom which it is to be inferred, 
that Kausambi existed at the time that Has- 
tiuapura was destroyed The site of Kausambi, 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Hastinapura, but it was 
more probably lower down in the Doab, 
bordering upon Magadha on one side, and 
Kosala on the other. It is elsewhere (Orien* 
tal Magazine, Calcutta, No. I. p. 67), intima- 
ted that it was possibly about Kurrah, which, 
according to the inscription found there (As. 
K. ix. 433,) was comprised within Kausamba- 
mandal, or district of Kausambi. The city 
so termed was probably not far from Allaha- 
bad. — Hind. Theat. Vol. II. p. 69. 

KASARA KAIA. Tel. Cucumis tuber* 

08U8. 

KASAWA. Maleal. Syn. of the Chini 
maram, — Tam, 

KASE. Gee. Cheese. 

KASERIKA. Hind. PULYCHE KIRE. 
Tam. Simb. KASHLI-KIRE. Tam. mjr& 
^^^jp^9QuiSirei>€SSQ/p Hir 
biscus sabdarifia, Roselle. 

KASHA MARAM. Tam. straFiruiffth Me- 
mecylon tinctorium. 

KASHANt III one of the plainS} noxthwaxd 
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KASHMIR. 


nf l6j>ahan, is the town of Kasban. It was 
founded by Zobeid. It contains a palace 
by Abbas the Great, a fine college, and up- 
wards of 30,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
employed in the manufacture of copper uten- 
sils, or silk and cotton Euphrates and 

Tigris^ Col. Chesney.p. 213. 

KASHANDA, 'I EL. Syn. of Cassia occi- 
dentalis. — Linn, 

KASH. Beng. Syn. of Saccharum spon- 
taneum- — Linn. 

KASHBIN, a kingdom described as a 
desert country full of mountains, perhaps the 
modern Cutch Bhqj. Possibly the small and 
poor kingdom of Hintrunje was the chief- 
tainship of Satringa-Palit’hana, still famous i 
— Tod's 7Vn?WA* p. 162-63. 

KASHGAR, a small district near Deer 
north of Peshawar. 

KASHGAR, name of an animat of Pamir, 
called Russ by the Kirgis, who hunt and 
shoot it and by whom its flesh is much prized*. 
It is said to be larger than a cow, and less 
than a horse. 

KASHGOI. A Turkish nomade tribe of 
about 12,000 families, whose chief is the II- 
Khani of Pars, one of the moat influential 
personages in that province. They arrive in 
spring, on the grazing of Isfahan, where 4hey 
are met by the wandering Bakhtiari, from 
their warm pastures of Arabistan near the 
head of the Persian Gulf At the approach 
of winter both the tribes return to their re- 
spective Garmsairs nr wintering lands. 

KASHl-K ATTl. Tam. « /li^Gambier. 

KASH KATTl. Mal. Syn. of Areca cate- 
chu. 

KASHILI-KIRE. ^'AM. Hi- 

biscus surattensis. 

Kashmir, a province in the N. W. 
frontier of India, with a capit al of the same 
name, Lat. 34. 4. 28. N. in a. valley which 
has ever been a favorite resort of the con- 
querors of India. The author of the Ayin 
i-Akbari dwells with ra])ture on the beauties 
of Kashmir : whence we may conclude that 
it was a favorite subject with his master 
Akbar, who had visited it three times before 
Abul Fazil wrote. Other emperors of Hin- 
doostan also visited it and seemed to forget 
the cares of government, during their resi- 
dence in the happy valley. — Rennells Memoir 
p, 143. The lakeorDal of Kashmir lies to the 
north of the town, stretching from the base 
of two hills to the more lofty mountain 
range which bounds the valley on the north. 
It is nearly circular and four or five miles in 
diameter, but is only open in its northern 
half, the end nearest the town being occupi- 
ed by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of which there is 
agood deal of current* Its watets are dis- 


charged into the Jelam by a considerable 
stream, which, flowing from its south-east 
corner, runs to the west-ward in a course 
nearly parallel to the southern margin of the 
lake for nearly a mile, when it turns abrupt- 
ly south to enter the Jelam in the middle of 
the town of Kashmir. (Dr. Thomson’s Tra- 
vels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, p.28l.) 
The only Sanscrit composition yet discover- 
ed, to which the title of history, can with 
finy propriety be applied, U the Raja Tarin- 
gini, a history of Kashmir. (Asiatic Re- 
searchesVol. XV, p. 1.) It commences with 
the statement, [that the beautiful valley form- 
ing that kingdom was originally a vast lake, 
called Satisaras. The draining of the water 
from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
Casyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
Brahma, the Caslief or Kasheb, of the Ma- 
hommedans, according to some of whom, he 
was not the hindu seer, but a deo or tieni, 
the servant of Suliman, by whose orders he 
effected the desiccation of Kashmir. The 
method of doing this was opening a passage 
through the mountain at Baramouleh, by 
which the water passed off. (Asiatic Re- 
searches VoL XV. p. 9 ) Its king Sagara 
drove the M’lechhas, foreigners and Sakas, 
into Nepal, Assam, and Bhutan and en- 
deavoured to re-institute Brahmanism (Chr. 
of Kash.) 

Probably owing to the circumstance that 
the valley has so often been the resort of 
pleasure seekers, the morals of the people 
are not at a high standard, A satirical Per- 
sian couplet runs 

“ Dar jahan ast do taifah be pir 
Sunni-i-Halkh, Shiah-i-Kashinir.” 
which may be remlered that there is noi. an 
honest man among the Sunnis of Halkh or 
the Shiahs of Kashmir. In this small district 
Kashmiri is spoken and has decided affinities 
with the Dard tongue. In one hundred 
words of this language, according to Vigne, 
25 are of Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 
Hindi, and 10 Arabic. Retinell, Wilson^ Ply- 
ne and Thomson. 

The temples of this province are of the 
Arian order of architecture. Its language, for 
the common affairs of life, contains Paropa- 
misan and Hindi elements. Its religion is 
Shia and Sunimahomedan. The people are 
stout of limb and prolific, but tame of spirit 
and loose. in morals, they have much mecha- 
nical skill and are very poor. The passes from 
Kashmir to Tibet, are the Baramula ; Punch 
or Pakli : Qul Murg, Tosi Maidan. Sang-i Sa- 
fed or Chanz, Pir Panjal, Nundan Sar, Se- 
dan, Kuri, Kol narawa or Kuligam, Banihal, 
Sir-i Bui, Mir Bui, Na-bug-nyah,Pahalgam or 
Umur Nath, Duras or Hemb Bafs or Bab, 
Koh-i.Hamon, Bandrpur Lolab, Kurnawur. 
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KASR, OR AL^KASR. 


KASRA-i-SHIKiy. 


The ridge which separates Cashmere from 
Great Thibet, and Cash gar from Little 
Thibet (the true Imaus, or Himmaleh), ap- 
pears to incline, in its northern course, to- 
wards the continuation of Hindoo Koh, and 
even to join it. The term Hindoo- Koh, or Hin- 
doo-Kush. is not applied to this ridge, through- 
out its whole extent ; but seems confined to 
that part of it, which forms the N. W. boun- 
dary of Cabul : and this is the Indian Cau- 
casus of Alexander. — Rennelts Memoir^ p. 
150. 

KASI. Hind. Syn. of Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. 

KASI A, the ablest bodied of the borderers 
of Asam. Their tribe or race differs very 
little from that of the Garo. They are ar- 
ranged in petty rajahships, in the Kasia hills. 
Nat worship seems the culture of the Kasia, 
They dread snakes. They build their hopses 
on piles. They trap fish, like the people in 
Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They distil and 
drink intoxicating liquors, and in one place 
between Ringhot and Cherra, and in other 
places are bridges of the fibres of the India 
rubber tree, described by Captain Yule. 
Groups of erect oblong pillars, hewn or un- 
hewn, from 3 to 13 in number, arc common, 
and are said to be cenotophs. — Latham. 

KASIBEK. The natives in this neigh- 
botirhood are of the Ossi tribe ; a people of 
mixed persuasions, Christian, maliomedan, 
and pagan. The village of Kasibek, as well 
as a few others in its immediate vicinity, is 
inhabited by Christians professing the same 
faith and observances as the Georgians — 
Porter* 8 Travels^ Vol. p 77. 

KASIELBLAMEN. Dux. Cassia budj*. 

KASJI KILANGA. Maleal. Syn. of 
Dioscorea alata. — Linn. 

KASMIH — ? Ficus elastica, 

KASMIRA JAN’M, KUNKAMA. Sans. 
Saffron. 

KASNI. Cichorium intybus. Kasni ki jur. 

KASR, oa AL-KASR, ruins in the vici- 
nity of Baghdad. According to Arrian, Me- 
sambria was the name of a peninsula or 
Chersonese, forming a district or territory. 
Within a few leagues of this, he places Taok 
near which was a palace of the Persian 
kings. (Hist. Ind. C. 39. This Greek name 
would well express the Arabic, “ tak^' 
which signifies a vault or arch ; as that 
palace of the Persian Kesris (Chosroes, and 
his descendants) near Baghdad is still called 
Tak-i-Kesra; the principal chamber, being 
arched or vaulted. Ptolemy however assigns 
two Taoks to the province of Persis. (Geogr. 
Lib. VI. c. 4.) — Ouseley's Travels, Vol. l^p\ 
193. The ruin called by the Arabs “ Al-Kasr ; 
is much smaller than the Mujillibah, but is, 
nearly similar in character. The tower of 


Nimrod is .visible from the spot. Here is 
supposed to have been the site of Ctesiphon 
and on the opposite shore are similar heaps 
where 8eleucia stood. Half a mile from the 
former is the front of an extensive building, 
called by the Arabs Tak-ul-Kesra,** or the 
arch of Chosroes ; it possesses no remains of 
extraordinary taste or ornament, but, in the 
name it bears, speaks of splendour and of 
power now eclipsed by a simple tomb stand- 
ing close to it, to which thousands flock in 
honour of the memory of a barber. — Skin- 
ner* s Overland Journey, Vol. 11. p, 247. 

Mr- Jackson proceeding up the Tigris, in 
1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon which 
that river had considerably undermined. 

The banks being near ten feet perpendicu- 
lar, he saw “ above the surface of the water, 
the foundations of several ancient buildings, 
which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly 
cemented together, as often to overhang the 
water. There were also visible a great many 
earthen jars ; some half exposed, others rea- 
dy to fall into the river ; and somo of them of 
singular construction.^^ (Sec his ‘^journey 
from India towards England,*’ kc. p. 80. 
Lond. 1799. — Ouseley*s. Traevls. Vol. I. p. 
223.) Captain Mignon dug into the sides and 
bases of many of the mounds at the Tak-i 
Kasra and found their foundations were in- 
variably composed of the fire- burnt brick. 
The sack of the place, by tlio Saracens, as 
related by Gibbon, took place in the A. D. 
63 7« The capital was taken by assault, and 
the tumultuous resistance of the people gave 
a keener edge to the sabres of the mahomed- 
ans who shouted with religious transport, 

‘ This is the white palace of Chosroes ! this is 
the promise of the Apostle of God.’ The sack 
of Ctesiphon was folb)wed by its desertion 
and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked 
the air and situation of the place ; and 
Omar was advised by his general to remove 
the seat of government to the western side of 
the Fluphrates, Miynon's Travels p 74, 77. 
A mile to the north of the Kasr, or full five 
miles distant from Hilla, and nine hundred 
and fifty yards from the river bank, is the 
last ruin of the series, which has been descri- 
bed by Pietro della Valle, who determines it 
to have been the Tower of Belus, an opi- 
nion adopted by Rennell. The natives call it 
Mukallibe or, according to the Arab pro- 
nounciation of these parts, Mujelibe, mean- 
ing overturned. — liich*s Ruins of Babylon p. 
28. 

KASRA-i-SHIRIN, a small village of 
twenty-eight houses, with a caravanserai-shali 
in pretty good condition. It is situated on the 
side of a mountain, at the foot of which flows 
the Dialla. General Perrier hazards the opini- 
on, that the ruins of Kaera-i-shirin might bo 
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those of the city of Oppidaip, which is placed 
by ancient authors in the Zagros mountains, 
between Opis and Ecbatana, and was found- 
ed by a colony of Boeotians, who followed 
Xerxes into Persia. — Ferrier^s Caravan Jour^ 
neys^ p. p. 12 13. 

KASSI, an Afghan tribe affined to the 
great Safi clans, resident in Shall and its 
viljlages ■ — Masson, 

KASSIEN RINDE. Gbr. Cassia lignea. 

KASSOW. Duk. Eloeocarpus oblongus. 

KA8TIRA. Sans. Tin. It is this word 
that gave to the British Isles, their earliest 
name, the Kassiterides. 

KASTOREUNT.Qer. ako BIBERGEIL. 
Geb. Castor. 

KASTURI. Sans. Civet. 

KASVINI. YAHIA KASVINI. A his- 
torian who closes with the year 948 A. H. 
1451, his volume is entitle Labb al Tuarikh 
the “ Heart or Marrow of Histories’^ Ouseley^r 
Travels. Vol II. p. 401. See Kazvini. 

K AS YAP A, in hiudu mythology, was a 
sage, the son ofMarichi, the son of Brahma, 
and one of the Prajapatis or progenitors 
of created things. His share in creation 
was no unimportant one, as he was the fa- 
ther of the gods and demons. Beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and man. He is supposed by some 
modern writers to be a personification of 
the remains of the antediluvian race, who 
took refuge in the central Asiatic chain, in 
which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the Koh-i-Kas or Caucasus, 
the Kaspian, and Cashmir. It is asserted 
that the thirteen Gotras or families of Brah- 
mans owe their origin to as many divine sages 
called after their names. Kasyapa is one of 
the number. The Aswaylana Sutra of the 
Rig Veda contains the enumeration of the 
Gotras and their sub divisions, but in a very 
involved and unintelligible style. The po- 
pular enumeration of them, however, is now 
wholly confined to the South of India, where 
several of the reputed representatives of these 
tribes yet exist ; especially about Qooty and 
Condavir. Nandavaram, it is said, was a 
grant to the thirteen Gotras by the sovereign 
of India, Nanda, in the year of Kali 980 ; 
but if there be any foundation for the grant, 
it is of much more recent date, Nanda having 
lived in the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era. — Hind, Theat, Vol, II, jo. 11. 

KATA GHORKA. Sing. Stalagmites 
pictoria. 

K aTAKE Sans. Strychnos potatorum. 

K I ; AMANKKU. Tam. 

K AT AMBALAM. Malbai^. Syn. of 

1 iiap mangifera. — Pert, 

‘KAI'AN. Malay. Crab. 

KATAFA. MALAY’-*’? Termmalia catap- 
pa, 


KATAPANG. See Dyes. 

katas HA. Malbal. Aloes. 

KAT-BEL Bbkq. Syn. of Feronia ele- 
phantum. Cor. 

KATCHI KATTI MARAM. Tam—? La- 
gerstraemia microcarpa. 

KATCHU. Gbb. Catecbu. 

KAT-CHANDAN. Hind. Sandelwood. 

KATBLLA. Malay. Name of a vegeta- 
ble in use at Bawean. 

KATERIA KULI, also KUR KUTILA. 
Hind. Sterculia urens. 

KATH BAD AM. Beng. Terminalia catap- 
pa. 

KATH, also KA’THA. Can. Gitz. Hind. 
Catechu. 

KATHA-KAMBU. Tam. a kind of Ca- 
techu obtained from the betel nut. 

KATHA-PAHARIA. Hind. Hippocra- 

KATHaVeNNAR. Maleal, Syn. of 
fibre of Strychnos potatorum. 

K ATHE, the Burmese name for the state 
and people of Munnipoor called by them- 
selves Moite, — p, 71, 

KAT’HEL. Hind. Syn, of Tin. 

KATHI OR KATTI. Several people or 
branches. of the same ? people are known by 
this name. At present, the peninsula of 
Guzerat is divided into numerous chieftain- 
ships, and although the Kathis hold but a 
small portion, yet, by some convential pro- 
cess, this Indo-Getic tribe has given its 
name to the entire peninsula, and Kattya- 
war has completely superseded Saura»<htra. 
There was, however, an intermediate term 
used to designate it (before the irruption 
of the Kattis) a term familiar to the author 
of Almagestum, as well as to the Hindu 
geographers, and this was Lar-des, from the 
tribe of Lar, whence the Larica or Larice of 
the Qreeks. Col. Tod tells us that the Katti, 
the ancient foe of Alexander, are not only 
fairer than those round them but blue eyes 
are met with amongst them, indicative of 
their northern origin. Travels, p, 205. An- 
other writer tells us that the Juns and Ka- 
this, are tall, comely and long haired races, 
who have vast herds of camels and black 
cattle, from which the towns are furnished 
with ghee or clarified butter, and the people 
themselves provided with libations of milk. 

Amongst the various branches of this 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the 
Coman- Cathi, Abulgazi describes a famoi^s 
tribe in Kharesm, the ancient Chorasmia, 
called Comani, the remains of which were 
expelled by Chengis Khan: and the royal 
author adds, ** Urgens was not always the 
captial : and Abulfeda tells us Cath, also 
spelt Kaht, in 41 ® 46’ N. lat, was formerly 
the metropolis.’' What affinity there was 
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between these, Uie people of Cat’hay, and 
Alexander s Cat’hi, it were vain to ask : it is 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from 
the Five Rivers, and to obsen^e that the 
name of their first settlement in Kattyawar, 
was Cat’h-kote, from which, as stated, they 
were dislodged by the first Jhareja colony 
from Sinde. It is said of them, that they 
repeat couplets describing their migration 
from Mooltan, and temporary settlement in 
the tracts called Pawin, north of the Hun and 
of Megum Kao ; their leader conducting the 
first Cat’hi colony across the gulf into Saura- 
shtra eight hundred years ago ; and so pre- 
dominant was their power that it changed the 
ancient name of the peninsula to Kat’hi-war. 
Tod^s, Travels, p. 456-7. 

At an interval of 1,300 years, two conquer- 
ors, Alexander and Mahmood, were opposed 
by a race of this name. In A. D. 1000, 
Mahmood entered Hindustan but in the 
course of eight years, he made no further 
progress than Mooltan. The people of Mool- 
tan, who were the Malli, and Cathcri (that 
is the Kutry orUajpoot tribe) of Alexander, 
must have preserved their ancient, spirit, 
tobe able to oppose, for so long a time such 
formidable armies, headed by so furious an 
enthusiast. In 1008, we find the confede- 
rate Hindoos defeated : and Mahmoods first 
essay tow«rds efi'ecting the downfal of their 
religion, was the destruction of the famous 
temple of Nagarknte, in the mountains bord- 
ering on the Punjab country. His next expe- 
dition, being the sixth, was in 191 ; when 
Tannasar, a more celebrated place of Hindoo 
worship, on the west ot Delhi, experienced a 
like fate withNagorkote; and the city ofDelhi 
itself, was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
took Kanoge, and also destroyed the temples 
of Matra, or Matura (the Methora of Pliny), 
Kennel’s Memoir p. xiv. His twelfth expe- 
dition, in 1024, was fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Somnaut, in the peninsula of Guze- 
rat adjoining to the town of Puttan, on the 
sea coast ; and not far from the island of 
Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguese. — 
RenneUs Memoir^ p. 46. See Katti ; or Kat- 
iyawar. 

KATHIL. Duk. Tin. 

KATIA JANA, author of some Sutras, 
fiourished about the time of Asoka. 

KATIB. Aba». Hind. Pers. From Ara- 
bic Kut’b, he did write, a copyist or hook 
copier, a scribe. In all southern Asia this 
professipu is followed, and written books are 
prewired to those that are printed. They 
write by the juz or portion, and are paid at 
the rate of Rs, 5 to 15 per juz. 

KATILA KA QOND. Hind. Gtun of 
Sterculia urens. See Katira. 

KATILLI KALTam.-t-'? Capparis horrida. 


KATIOip-POT. — ? Hodgsonia bctaroclita. 
Katira gum. Anglo-Hind, Much 
used as a demulcent in upper India, is the 
product of two trees, the Cochlospermum 
(Bombax) gossypium, and the Sterculia 
urens. 

KATOEN. Dut. Cotton. Calico. 

KATON-INSHI KUA. Maleal. Syn. of 
Curcuma zedoaria — Roxb. 

KATON;KONN.^. Maleal. Inga bige- 
min a. — WUld. 

KATON PAIRA- Malbal. Syn. of Phasc- 
olus rostratus. — Wall. 

KATORA or PUTELI, is the baggage 
boat of the Ganges. It is about thirty-five 
tons burthen, though occasionally of double 
this size, is flat bottomed, clinker built and 
unwieldy. They are used principally for 
carriage of cotton and up country produce, 
but families in middling circumstances oc- 
casionally hire them. Their use as transports 
for soldiers has now ceased. 

KATS.JI-KILANGU. Diolcorea alata. 

KATS-JULUNI. Maleal. Syn. of Kmmp- 
feria galanga. — Linn. 

KAT’TALE. Tam The Tamil 

name for various species of Aloe and Ag- 
ave, as Agavevivipara, Aloe perfoliata. Linn. 
Aloe Indica Koyle 

KAT’TALl NaR. Tam. 

Agave Americana and Aloe indica fibre. 

KAT I'EJIA. Guz. and Hind. Gum tra- 
gacanth See Katira. 

KATT^ herdsmen in the districts of Pa- 
wur, Puchur and Parkur. 

KATTL Tkl. A knife. 

KATTI-MANDU. I el. Syn. of euphorbia 
caitimunda* — W. Elliot. 

KATTRA-VANQHA. Sans. Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

KATU-ALU. Malbal. Syn. of Ficus ci- 
tri folia. — Lam. 

KATTU. Tam. tfrrC® properly KATU, 
£sitWi a wilderness. 

KATTU AMANAKU. Tam. 

A( 2 j Jatropha curcas. 

KATTU AKALI. Tam. Cerbera odallam 
Ooert. 

KATTU ARASAN. Tam. 

Ficus religiosa. 

KATTU ATTI. Tam. Bauhinia tomentoaa. 

KATTU AVAN AKU.? Malbal. Jatropha 
curcas. — Linn. 

KATU-BALA. ? Canna indica.? 

KA^UBl. Sans. Solanum pubescena* 

KATUCA. Sans. Pandanus odoratissimus. 
KATTU-ELIMICHAM. Tam. israS 
Atalantia moxiophylla; Limonia alata. 

KATTU ILLUPEI. Tam. sirC(BiiS^Cjmu 
Bassia latifoli^. lougifolia* SeoElut 

pu-pu. 
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KATINQE RUMI. Abab. Pistacia te- 
xebinthus. 

KATU-IRIKI. Singh. Syn. ofAstera- 
tsantba longifolia.— ATees. 

KATTRI-KAI. Tam. Brinjal. 

KATTUJADIKAI.Tam. sfriL(B^trfi^^sinu 
Syn. of Pyrrbosia Horsfieldii.— J5/wme.‘ 
KATTU JERAM Maleal. Syn. of Jas- 
minum hirsututn. — Linn, 

KATTU JERU. Maleal. Syn. of Holi- 
earna longifolia. — Roxb. 

KATTUJOLAM. Tam. sirtL ^ Q^trarih 
Syn. of Kajmpferia galanga. — Linn. 

KATTUKARNE, Tam. stnL(BspOexr 
Syn. of Dracontium polyphyllum.— Ztnn. 
KATU KAROGaNI. Tel.—? Hellebo- 

rus niger. , i. 

KATTU KARUNDU. Tam. Tnchelia 

spinosa. 

KATTU-KASTURI. Maleal. Abel- 
moschus moscbatus. ^ 

KATTU KATALA. Maleal. Osbeckia 
aspera. — Blume. ^ ^ 

KATTU-KATSJIL. Maleal. Syn. of 
Bioscorea bulbifera. — Linn. 

KATTU KILANQU. Mal. Argyreia ma- 


laoaiiua-i 

KATTU KILANQU. Ma.i. Tam. 
Qar&(S Syn. of Dioscorea aculeate.— Xi»«. 
KAT KODUKU. Maleai. Syn. of Gy- 

nandropsis pentaphylla.— Z). C. 

KATTU- KOLINGL? Tam. Tephrosia pur- 


purea. — rers. 

KAT-KUDDAQHU. Mai.. SJn. of Po- 
lanisia icosandra. — W.andA. 

KATTU KURUNDU. ^ Tam. Trichilia 
spinosa. 

KA l'TU MALLIKA VER. Tam. Root 
of species of jasininum. 

KArrU MANGA MARAM. Tam, stnL® 
u^n&jiTuHTih Syn of Buchanania latifolia. 

KATTU MAVU. Tam. Syn. of Spondias 
mangifera. — Pers. 

KATTUMlELLA. Tam. Vitex altissi- 


ma. 

KATU MELLALLU. Maleal. Syn. of 
Vitex altissima. — Roxb. 

KATTtJ MULINGE KIRE. Tam. Son- 
chus olevaceus. 

KATTU MURUNGE VER. Tam. tfiril® 
Hedysarum sennoTdes., 

KATrUN. Ger. Calico. 

KATU-PITS-JIGAM MULLA. Maleal. 
Syn. of root of Jasminum angustifolinm, — 
Vahl. Willd. 

KAT-PUVARASU MARAM. Tah. Rhus 
decepiens. . . 

KATU NIRURI. Maleal. Syn, of Phyl- 
lantbus mnltiflorus. — Willd, 

KATUROHINA, Sans, also KATUR- 
CUN. Sans. Helleborus niget. 

KATTU SIRAGAM. Maleal. Tam.^ 


sird.(Slffjrail Vernonia anthelmintica, Flea- 
bane. 

KATU TANDALE KATTE. Maleal. 
of Rhbebe. Syn. of Crotalaria species 
KATU VAYA. Can. Syn. of Acacia se- 
rissa. 

KATTYAWAR, Saurashtra or Soreth, 
the good land. This is the peninsula of 
Quzerat, which is almost cut off from the 
main-land by two Runns. It is about 150 
miles long and the- same in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of 22,000 square miles. Its 
mountain features are the Burda Hills which 
end in the south in the Alich range, and the 
Oshum. The lofty and holy mount of Qir- 
nar overlooks the ancient fortress of Juna- 
garh (old fort) and a tract in the south, called 
the Geer, stretching 50 miles east and west 
and 30 miles north and south, consists of 
ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
trees and jungles and full of almost inacces- 
sable fastnesses which for ages have given 
shelter to robbers, outlaws and the aghoris, 
a sect of wild fanatics reputed to be canibals. 
Kattyawar may he arranged into five northern 
districts viz. Jhalawar, Machu-Kanta, liallar, 
Burda and Okhamundil ; and five southern 
viz. : Soreth, Babriawar, Und Sarwaya, Go- 
helwar, and Kattiawar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu- 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix- 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Baluchistan. The climate is equable 
and temperate and the coast is balmy with 
the wet breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. During the seventh 
century, in A. D. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre- 
sent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mountstuart Elphins- 
tone to be Persians under Noshirwan the 
great ; by Colonel Tod to be Scythians and 
by another authority to beIndo-Bactrians, and 
ihe inhabitants fled and founded new cities in 
Malwah. The old temple of Somanath is in 
the city of Deo-Pattan. Another conqueror, 
Mahmud left Ghazni, on his expedition 
against it, in September A. D. 1024 ; his nu- 
merous army was accompanied by crowds of 
volunteers, the flower of the south of Turkis- 
tan. Ajmir and Anhilwara fell before him. 
Advancing against Somnath, for two days, 
his most devoted followers were beaten head- 
long back by the valour of the Rajapoots, 
fighting for hearth and altar. On the third 
day, Mahmud led a furious charge in person, 
five thousand hindoos lay dead and the day 
was won. When he entered the shrine of 
Bom Iswara, he beheld a superb edifice of 
hewn stone, its lofty roof supported by pillars 
curiously carved and set with precious stones. 
In the adytum, to which no external light pe- 
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netrated and which was illuminated onlyby a 
lamp suspended from the centre by a golden 
chain, appeared the symbol of Som-lswara, 
a stone cylinder which rose nine feetin height 
above the floor of the temple and penetrated 
six feet below it. Two fragments of this ob- 
ject of idolatrous worship were, at the kings 
order, taken off*, that one might be thrown 
at the threshold of the public mosque and the 
other at the court gate of his own palace 
of Ghazni. Other fragments were reserved 
to grace the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
While Mahmud was thus employed a crowd of 
Brahmans offered an enormous random if the 
king would desist from further mutilation : 
— Mahmud hesitated : but after a moments 
pause, he exclaimed that he would be known 
by posterity not as the idol seller but as the 
destroyer. The work of destruction then 
continued and was rewarded by the discovery 
in the vaults below the adytum* of untold trea 
sures. Thus fell Somanath. Its gates were 
taken to the mosque of Ghazni from which 
they were removed when the British troops 
returned from the occupation of the country 
in 1842. On this occasion, Lord Ellenborough 
issued the following notice in the form of a 
Proclamation from the Governor General to | 
all the Princes and Chiefs, and people of 
India. 

“ My brothers and my friends. — Our vic- 
torious army bears the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

“ The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so 
long the memorial of your humiliation, are 
become the proudest record of your national 
glory — the proof of your superiority in arms 
over tlie nations beyond the Indus. 

To you, Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Ilajwarra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. 

“You will, yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit the gates of sandal wood through 
your respective territories, to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. 

“The Cliid's of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what time our victorious army will first 
deliver the gates of ihe temple into their 
guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the 
Sutlej. 

“ My Brothers and my Friends, — I have 
ever relied with confidence upon your attach- 
ment to the British Government. You see 
how worthy it proves itself of your love, 
when, regarding your honour as its own, it 
exerts the power of its arms to restore to 
you the gates of the temple of Somnauth, so 
long the memorial of your subjection to the 
Afghans. 


“ For myself, identified with you in interest 
and in feeling, I regard with all your own 
enthusiasm the high achievements of that 
heroic army, reflecting alike immortal honor 
upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

“ To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of our two countries, necessary as it is 
to the welfare of both, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. Upon that union depends 
the security of every ally, as well hs of every 
subject, of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afiiicted ; through that alone has our army 
now waved its triumphant standards over the 
ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon 
the Bala Hissar of Cabul. 

“ May that good Providence, which has 
hitherto so manifestly protected mo, still ex- 
tend to me its favour, that I may so use the 
power now intrusted to my hands, as to ad- 
vance your prosperity and secure your hap- 
piness, by placing the union of our two 
couutries upon foundations which may ren- 
der it eternal.^^ “ ELLKNBOKOUQH.*' 

But the gates never reached their destina- 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 

An interesting account of the position and 
history of the temple of Somnauth is given 
in a note to Malcolm’s : “ History <>/ Persia' 
(vol. I. ch. ix.) The author says : the 
temple stood in the country of 8oreth ; fi | ro- 
vince of the peninsula of Guzerat, which is 
now more generally known under ihe name 
of Kattywar ; and which is celebrated in the 
Puranaw for containing five inestimable bless- 
ings. First, the river Ooomptce ; secoiuL 
beautiful women : third, good horses ; fourth, 
Somnauth; andfifth, Dawarka. Among the 
many places in Soreth that are hold sacred by 
the Hindoos. Somnath vy Somnath Pattan, 
as it more generally termed, has always been 
one of the most remarkable. It stands one 
or two miles from the sea. at the junction of 
three rivers, the Hurna, Kupula, and Sersut- 
ty, at a distance of three miles lo the east of 
the port of Belawul. The idol itself, “ Som- 
nauth, is one of the twelve symbf L of Maha- 
deo, which are said to have <l*'Scen(led from 
heaven to the earth. The holy image was, 
Hccording to Mahomedan authors, destroyed 
by Mahmud, and in late years Ahela Bhaee, 
the widow of a prince of the Mahratta fami- 
ly of Holkar, erected a new temple on the 
exact site of that which was demolished. A 
symbol of Mahadeo has been placed in this 
temple, which is deemed peculiarly propi- 
tious to those who desire ofl’spring ; Not far 
from this, the Hindoo pilgrim is shown a so- 
litary peepul-tree, on the bank of the Sersut- 
ty river, which he is assured stands on the 
exact spot where the Shree Kriahen received 
the mortal wound from an arrow that termi- 
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KATTYAWAR. 


nated his incarnation/^— Out- 
r cm and Havelock^ p, 49. 

Aniongst the tribes of Kattyawar are thtt 
Miana of Mallia in Muchakanta on the banks 
of the Mucha river, the real masters of Mal- 
lia. They have a I'hakur but own allegU 
ance ^ only to their own Chawhattias or 
heads of tribes. They are turbulent, take 
service as soldiers in the neighbourhood and 
in every boundary fight, a Miana or two is 
killed. 

Okhamandal a sterile jungly tract in the 
extreme west of the peninsula, contains about 
13,000 inhabitants. These are the Waghers. 
Their only important places are theholy hindu 
site of Dwarka on the west coast and Beyt 
a small island a few miles to the north with 
shrines boasting of scarcely inferior holiness. 
Okhamandel, as also Umreyli in Kattyawar 
proper and Korinar in south. Kattyawar, 
are under the direct rule of the Gaekwar, 
and are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. Thrice, 
in 1803, 1858, and October 1859, they re- 
pulsed British troops, and at length in 1 860, 
were seemingly dispersed or surrendered. On 
a former occasion, the rapidity and seve- 
rity of the vengeance, in the escaladle of the 
strong-hold of theWagiier pirates of Dwdrika 
by the British force under the Hon. Colonel 
Lincoln Stanhope, induced Singram the chief 
of the Badhails of Beyt to sue for terms, and 
he agreed to surrender Beyt, and to live at 
Aramra on a stipend furnished by his suze- 
rain, the Guicowar. These Waghers of Dwari- 
ca,who with the Badhails of Aramra, were so 
long the terror of these seas, are a spurious 
branch of the Jhareja family of Bhooj, one of 
whom, called Abra, with the cognomen of 
Moochwal or the wiskered, from a tremend- 
ous pair of these adjuncts to the face, came 
from Cutch in the time of Rinna Sowah, 
in whose family he intermarried, and from 
whom he held in charge the tha'na, or gar- 
rison of the castle of Goomtee, or Dwarica. 
His son had offspring by a woman of impure 
caste, and they assumed Xhe nanle of Wa- 
gair, with the distinctive office of Manik, 
or gem. The last four chieftains of this race 
were Mahap-Manik, Sadool Manic, Satneah- 
Manik and Muloo-Manik, who with all his 
kin and motley company of Wagairs, Bad- 
bails, Arabs^ &cc, after a desperate defence, 
was slain in the storm, or attempted retreat. 
Throughout the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at 
Oogo, and Mandavie, are seamen who call 
themselves Hindus, but who keep entirely 
distinct from all other claves. Some of 
them claim a descent from the mariners of 
the Arabian shores, but still as Hitt'dus. — 
Tod* a Travels, p, 5520. 440-1. 

The district of Diu is FortttgtteSe. The 
town hais been repeatedly besieged by rulers 


of Guzerat and the Bekhan but it continues 
in the power of the Portuguese. 

The fortified port of Jafferabad or Muzuf- 
ferabad is held by the Siddi of Zanjira. 

The Rana of Porebunder, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jetwas, one of the four anci- 
ent races still extant in the peninsula. In 
the days of Mahmud, all the west and north 
of Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa Rajputs 
but the foreys of Jhala and Jhareja have 
confined them to their present district, the 
shagjjy range of hills called Burda. 

The Jhalas, who own the Raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to 
have sprung from an offshoot of Unhilwarra, 
on the extinction of which dynasties they 
obtained large territorial aggrandisement. 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 

The Jhareja are a Rajput race in Guzerat, 
and Cutch with a branch in Kattyawar. The 
tribes of Rajputana have a political system 
sitnilar to the feudal practice of Kurope. On 
the demise of a chief, the members of his 
family would be entitled to a certain appa- 
I nage of his demesnes, and every district so 
I acquired would constitute a distinct princi- 
pality subject to a similar subdivision, at 
the decease of each subsequent holder. 
Kach minor tributary thus possesses a body 
of kinsmen who are collectively termed the 
Bhaiad or brotherhood. The Jharejahs of 
Guzerat, were till lately addicted to female 
infanticide. In 1818, Captain McMurdo esti- 
mated the members of Jharejahs in Cutch at 
about 12,000 persons, of whom only about 
30 were women. The Jharejahs killed their 
daughters to avoid paying for them heavy 
marriaire portions. The Jharejahs of Cutch are 
stated by Mrs. El wood to be a branch of the 
Sindh Summa stock, of Arabian extraction, 
descended from a child of a Mahomedan 
Zamindar by a daughter of a petty chief in 
Cutch, whose descendants settled in Powar 
and Patcham. They marry daughters of 
Jhalla, Wagel, Sodha and Gohil Rajputs. — 
See Mrs. Elwood*s Letters., VoL II. p. 113. 

The Kattis of Kattyawar proper immi- 
grated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 
with a sun worship. While the Rajputs 
have a modified priraogenture, the ILatti 
inherits by equal division. They are innate- 
ly turbulent and of all the tribes, have ever 
given the greatest trouble. 

The mahomedans, who had only gained a 
partial authority over the Rajputs of Kat- 
tyawar, were succeeded by the Mahratt|^ 
in 1766, who could only collect the revenue 
by means of troops in Mulkein or circuits. 
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But, in 1808, Col. Alexander Walker, th^n 
Resident at the Qaik wars court, was able to 
arrange for payment to tho Qaik war, from 
the Rajputs Chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as 
suxerainty. When the Peshwa was OTerthvpwn 
in 1 8 1 TftheBritish succeeded that po^r in the 
chief centrol. The fpross revenues are estimated 
at a million sterling ; out of that £100, 00& 
is paid as annual tribute in the proportion of 
Irds to the British Qovemment and ^rds to 
the Gaikwar. The population is 1 1 millions. 
The tributaries are called Talukdars of whom 
there are 224 and each of whom possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction in his o%vn district, hnd 
only the Qrassia and Mul Qrassia afe al- 
lowed to litigate with their tuliiig chiefs. 
These are sprung either from cadets of the 
ruling tribe or from proprietors of lands 
which they have originally seized and now 
defend with, all the proverbial tenacity of thn 
Rajput, who freely gives and takes life for 
acres. The principal Talukdars are their 
Highness the Nawab of J unagurh,x^the Jam 
of Navanaggar, and the Rawal of Bhownag- 
gar : also the Rana of Porebandar. The 
Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur of Murvi. 
Junagarh, the most important, is held by a 
descendant of 8her Khan Babi, a soldier of 
fortune who seized it in the general anarchy 
which preceded the subversion of Moguls « 

The term Bah’rwattiahs (bah*r, out and 
wat a road) is applied to Kattyawar Rajpoots 
who on some dispute with theit* landlord, quit 
their villages, which thus lie waste, and oc- 
cupy the neighbouring fastnesses from whence 
they make inroads until hunted down, or a 
compromise or settlement oocuti 

In the Jhalawar district, property stolen 
or the thief must be produced, and the Paggi 
who trace the Pag or foot prints are there 
the most famous. 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
and there are no tigers, and Captain Postans 
observes that while Kattiwar abounds with 
the tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neigh- 
bouring province, is free from this terrible 
infliction^ The Rao of Cutch, at one period, 
had several dens filled with wild beasts.— 
Postam Western India^ Vol. If. p, 158. ToiPs 
2ravels. Malcolms Persian Calcutta Review, 

K ATI KILANQU. Tam. Syn. of Apo- 
nogeton mohastachyon. 

KATH'KOTE, the, ancient seat of tbe 
tran0k* p> 456. 

KA now. An oil expressed from the seed 
of ibis tree of Borneo and much valued for 
cookings is, yet, unknown to Europe. The 
treeis not found in Sarawak. The seeds are 
oblong, pointed, and of a shining rich brown 
colour ; the oil which they produce, on com- 
pressiem, is of a yellow colour, with a periTume 


KAWA-SOB. 

precisely iresembling thatof admond 'oit ^ihd, 
ks it is very cheap and abundant in the places 
where it grows, it would perhaps be smtce« 
able to soap-makers and perfumers. Itis a 
very fine oil for lamps, burning with a brighi 
and clear flame, at the same-time eniiUUig an 
agreeable odour ; it is prod:ucied chiefly on 
the Sadong Lingah, and Kallekka rivers, 
and exported to Sarawak and other plates 
under the name of miniak Katiow.— ‘Aow’s 
Sarawak^ p.47. * 

KATMANDU. This town is situated at the 
junction of the Bhagmutty and Bishmutty^ 
contains a population of 50,000 inhabitants. 
A tradition is current in Nepaul that the val- 
ley of Katmandu was at some former period a 
lake, and it is difficult to say in which cha- 
racter it would have appeared the most beau- 
tiful. The valley of Nepaul is almost unri- 
valled in its fertility, supporting as it does in 
comfort and plenty a population of 400,000 
inhabitants, being 300 persons to the square 
mile. Throughout its whole length and 
breadth not a stone is to be found : it is well 
watered; its temperature is delightful, the 
thermometer in the hottest month seldom 
reaches 75 ^ , in the coldest never falls be- 
low 30 ® . — OUphant's Journey^ p. 85, 87. 

KAURI. Ouz. Hini>. KAURIS. Dux. 
Cyprma moneta. Cowry. * 

KAURU NUCHI. Tam. ?— Justiciu gan- 
darussa. 

KAU8ALA on KOSALA, is well known 
from the Buddhist authors, to be the modem 
Qude (Ayodha) or Benares. 

KAUSTUBHA, an epithet of Vishnu; a 
sparkling gem, worn by that deity; elicited 
by the churning of the ocean, it is in some 
places taken asgn emblem of the sun ; but 
the Pundits of the Carnatic do not admit of 
that allegory. 

KAUTU-KUNKA. Mai. Anisochilus 
carnosum. 

KAUYIN. Bubm. Dipterocarpus turbi- 
nalus. 

KAVALI. Tbl.? Syn. of Sterculia urens. 

— 

KAVATAM PILLU. Tam. 

Andropogon citratnm. 

KAVIT. Dum. Hind. Syn. of fruit of 
Feronia elephantum. 

KAVITA VRIKSA. Can. Feronia ele- 
phantom. 

KAViT-KA-GONO. Oom of Feronia ele-^ 
phantom. 

KAVONDI. Pxbs. Pandanus pdoratis- 
simus. • 

KAWA. Ouz. Hind. Mal. pEusi Pol. 
Coffee. ^ * 

KAWRI8. Oer. Cowries. 

KAWAN. Htkb. Bassia sbecied. r 

KAWA-SOB. JaE, Sweet flag. ' 
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KAYA BOKA. 

KAWE OR KAF» is the : prison of ibe 
genii. There, in oaTems« they await the day 
of judgment, seeured by the inviolable signet 
of Soiomom-^Ben; Ab^ Soe> Jour, Noi II, 
0/IS64. ; ^ V . / 

KAYA. Uax^y. Wood. 

KAYU^AFl'AFL Malit. 'Rhiaophora 
gymnorhiza, Bee Mangrove mdrdant. 

KAYA-ARANG.. Malat a»o Javanese. 
Ebony. 

KAYA BALIAN. This wood, the most es- 
teemed amongst the natives of Borneo, on 
account of its hardness atid durability, is 
called by them ’balean’* or ; kaya balean, the 
termkayu,.which means ’ wood, being always 
prefixed to thS names of timber trees* The 
balean is a tree of the largest size, and, 
though its wood is so hard as to be almost 
incorruptible, the tree is of quick and vigor- 
ous growth: it is found most abundantly in 
the low damp forests in the neighbourhood 
of the sea and of large rivers. It is much 
used by the natives for posts of their houses, 
which, amongst the Dyaks, are handed down 
from father to son, for many generations^ 
Many specimens which must have been in the 
river for ages, are as hard when cut as 
those fresh taken from the forest, and this 
timber is rarely seem in a state of decay ; 
The water worm (Teredo) is the only insect 
which attacks it when in the water ; and 
though its channelling the wood must neces- 
sarily much weaken the post, the water being 
admitted into it does not cause it to rot. 
On land or under the earth it equally 
resists the efiects of the atmosphere and white 
ants, BO destructive in tropical countries 
to most other kinds of wood. This va- 
luable timber was formerly an article of ex- 
port, sought after by the Chinese ; and in those 
ports which they still frequent, continues a 
sotfrce of considerable trade. — ^ara- 
wak, , 

KAYA BIDARRU, a yellow wood of 
Borneo of a very agreeable odour, is most 
plentiful, and being of a very hard and dura- 
ble nature, is much esteemed for posts of 
houses and other purposes underground : its 
perfume will ultimately rescne this beautiful 
wood from its present degradation. Low^s 
Sarawak, 

KAYABIN. BuRiif, TeminaUa; ebebula. 

KAYA BINT ANGUR. Several kinds of 
the puhn pf India grow in Borneo in perfec- 
tion, they are called by the natives ‘ bintan- 
gur’^ and are well known lor their value in 
ship-building. — Low*s Sarawak, 

:KAYA MaziAY. This yglned or- 

namental wood and another the Lingoa wood 
of commerce are the: produce pf the PAme 
tree, the Pterospermum Zn^cum, ’ /The toee 
throws out knotty excrencences or buns, 


KAYLA. 

which* are sawn off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long 
and 2 to 8 inches thick, which are much es- 
teemed for fancy articles, as small boxes, writ- 
ing desks^ and other ornamental work. Of 
late years, itg estimation seems to have decre- 
ased in Erupppe ibnt it is still much valued by 
the Chinese. . Itis brought from Ceram, New 
Quinea* Aryu. and.otber Islands of the Moluc- 
cas*; It resembles the hue of the yew, is 
very hard and full of curls, the. colour being 
reddish brown, varying to orange. In Sin- 
gapore it is sold by weight. , 

The Lingoa wood is also known in , com- 
merce as Amhoyna wood and very large slabs 
are obtainable from the lower part of the 
tree by taking advantage of the spurs cr 
lateral growths. They ate thus sometimes 
as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
durable taken a considerable polish, is very 
abundant and may be had in any quantity. 
— Great Exhibition and M, Ei Juries Report 
0/1851, 

KAYA, Bin. Ma£ay. Terminalia che- 
hula. . 

KAYA DU NOUN, grows on the banks 
of rivers, and though the timber is soft, the 
large buttress like supports at the base of 
the tree are very hard, and are valuable for. 
gun carriages, and other purposes : they 
would doubtless be useful in turnery. —Zow/*# 
Sarawak, 

KAYA GAHRU. Malay. Eagje wood. 

KAYA-JELU-TONG, is a large growing 
tree of Borneo, with yerticillate leaves, and 
a bark which, on being wounded, emits plen- 
tifully a white milk, which is inspissated by 
boiling, but has not yet been discovered to 
be of any use. The timber it produces, 
though large, is not esteemed by the natives, 
on account of its early decay when exposed 
to the rain and sun ; it is white, and being 
very soft, easily worked, it is much used 
by the poorer Malays for the sides of their 
houses, which are protected from the^rain by 
the oyerhanging roofs. — Low's Sarawak. 

KAYA'KAPUR, a close grained and 
durable timber, pf Borneo much valued by 
the natives, for boat-building purposes. 
— Low's Saraioak. 

KAYA KAPUR BARU8. The timber of 
the Kapur barus, or true cqmphor tree, ip also 
highly esteemed : excepting when charged 
with the valuably, drug, it does not emit the 
camphor smell, as does the timber of the 
Laurus camphota, of which the Chinese ma- 
nufacture trunks and boxes, which; from the 
odour emitted by the wood; preserve what^ 
ever is put into them, frpm the. attacks of 
insects of all kinds; particulstly of the; small 
ants,which are so troublesome in hot coun- 
iiiox.’-^Lopo^s Sarawak, 

KAYI^^A, Guz. Hind. Plantains. 
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* KAYA^LEGI. Mal. Cassia lignea. 
KAYA MANIS. Malay. Syn. of bark 
of Cassia lignea. 

KAYA MARAKA. Bans^ Nerium tine* 
torium. 

KAYA MAR ANTI, $ qnick-growing tim- 
ber tree, heW in much esteem. In grain, it 
resembles cedar, and like it is of a reddish 
colour, and it is much valued for makihg 
packing-cases, planks for the sides 6f houses, 
&c. ? v^heii protected from the breather it is 
a good and useful timber Sarawak, 

KAYA MKNCABANG on ME NCA- 
Bang PINANG, is one of the trees which 
produce the vegetable tallow : it is plentifu) 
in the forests, but would be more profitable 
for its fruit (which is small and produces 
good oil) than its timber, though for this it 
is also held in high esteem. The wood is 
close-grained, hard, of a reddish colour, ea« 
sily worked, and very durable. This tree 
differs from the others which produce the 
vegetable oil, in growing to a much greater 
height. — Low's Sarawak. 

KAYA MERBAU, is a fine durable tim- 
ber, very useful in ship and house-building, 
being easily worked and very durable. — 
Low's Sarawak. 

KAYA MUNGRIS, is, while fresh, nearly 
as hard as the iron wood, and more difficult 
to be worked, though it is yery durable, but 
not so much so as the balean, or iron-wood, 
but is a large timber and a very fine tree. — 
Low's Sarawak. 

KAYA NAN. Malay. 

KAYA NERI, is a very hard wood, 
growing with the mangrove in salt swamps, 
its timber, which has a reddish appearance, 
is not l4rge but very abundant. 

KAyPHUL, Guz. and Hind. Nutmegs. 

KAYAl'UTEH. Malay. Cajaput. 

KAYAPUTI-KA-TEL. Hind. Cajapufi 
oil. 

KAYAPUTI-TAILAM:. Tam. 

^ jlJ/^ l 6 Caj aputi oil . 

KAYA HUNG AS, a red wood, handsome- 
ly veined, which takes a fine polish, and is 
much used at Singapore for the purposes of 
furniture making ; like, the ebony, it is only 
the old wood in the centre of the tree which 
is of an.usefal colour. — Low's Sarawak p 61. 

K AYA RASACK, of Borneo ; a wood which 
resembles the bintangur, is close grained, 
strong, and tough, and is used for rudden, 
in&sts, and oafs for the trading boats.-^Zote’s 
Sdrewak. 

•K AYASTH A, The Kayastha or Kayth 
race of India, whose profession is writhig 
and accounts. Men of this tribe are usually 
employed by the Indian princes in, the col- 
lection and record of their revenues, and 
their character for a spirit of extortion be- 


came proverbial. They appear to have been 
partieuiariy obnoxious to the Brahmans*^ 
Top Cartp,92* 

KAYA UMUR PANJ AONG. StrMATitAW. 
Literally, Tree of long life, grows on Dempo 
hill in Sumatra^ it is about 6 feet high. 

KAYWURU. Tam. ob KEVERU. 
Bleusine coracana. 

! K AYSAR. The Tukht-i Sulrman, or Kay- 
ser mountaini is ih the Suliman range. All 
accounts agree that the beat oti the plains 
tinder the Sulimani range is excessive. It 
extends, high and bold and seems a collec- 
tion of inaccessible precipices The moun- 
tains of Kalabagh, containing the salt mines, 
are on the south their isolated tops alone 
being visible above the horizon. On the 
north, the Sulimani range Was finished by 
the Pahar, or hills of Kohri-Tak, and to the 
north west was Koh-i-Kondi, which at times 
has a little snoW upon its summit. The 
Kaysar mountain arose in front, in a south- 
ern direction. The Shifami hills appear to 
descend into the plkin, near.Dhera Ghaai 
Khan. — Vigw^sA personal Narmtwe^ p. 86. 

KAZl OB KABI. Arab. The chief ju- 
dicial officer of Mahomedans. 

KAZVINI, who died about 674 Hijra (or 
A, D. 1275) author of a geographical work 
entitled Sier al bdad.— Travels^ 
Vol. ILp. SB7. 

KAZAN. The Tzeremidh resemble the 
Tartars in their external appearance, and 
they also Wear their hair short ; but thek 
language is totally distinct, and they spring 
from a different origins They are the origi- 
nal inhabitants of tlie province of Kazan and 
O-se-ta-our-han. After the Russians had 
made themselves masters of all these places, 
this people still continued to occupy the 
country near Kazan, and they have how 
been in sul^ection to the Russians Tor many 
years. — Staunton's Narrative p, 126, 

KAZZaK, a great Tartar tribe now ming- 
led with the Kalmuks and Kirgis. The 
Kirgis and Kazzak seem much ^ the same 
people differing Only in location.^ The Kaz- 
zaks pass the summer in the neighbourhood 
of Russia and repair in winter to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bokhara where they sell their 
sheep. ' 

KAZZILBASH, a term applied in Kabul 
and Herat to a Turk race, principally of fh© 
tribe ofJawanshir, who wCre fixed' ih thh 
country by Nadir Shah. Under the Kings 6{ 
Kabul they served as body guards and still 
retain their owh language. In the towjq of 
Kabul there are perhaps ten pt twelVe 
thousand Kazzelbashes. Their history hsA 
been often wnRen* When Nadir ' Shab 
marched towards Delhi, he had twelyh 
thousand fighting Kuzzelbashes with hihr. 
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When he quitted that city, on his return, he 
left behind himihree hundred of these* who 
with other troops, were directed to brihg 
away his treasure* end follow hiar. ^I'hey 
passed through Kabul ; but when* within 
two daye’ march of Kandahar, they heard of 
his death-«-and, a few days afterwards, 
Ahmed Shah, Nadir’s lieutenant, . arrived 
himself, attended by five or six hundred 
Duranis,*— he seised the treasure, and took 
the Kusselbashes into his services ; and his 
kind treatment of them . induced others, to 
come from the neighbourhood of Tabriz, 
Mttshid, Kerman and Shiraz, in Fersia; 
wheie the true Kuzzelbashes cEerqse the 
profession of horse-breeders, i^hepherds, and 
cultivators. There are perhaps about ten 
thousand Kuzzelbashes in the city of Kabul, 
who are ever ready to draw their awords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the 
most wealthy* the most intelligent, ; and the 
most induential men at Kabul. The Tajiks 
are the aboriginen of die country, and are 
uot Afghans. Alexander probably found 
them there* as fire-worshippers, : speaking 
Sanscrit or Pelhevi. The Hazaras, or Haza- 
rajat, are so called from the innumerable 
Taifah, or tribes, into which they are divuled 
— Hazar signifying in Persian a thousand. 
They occupy the whole range of the Parapa- 
misus, or the mountains extending between 
the Hindu Kush* or Caucasus and the city 
of Herat, to within a few days march of 
Kandahar. In appearance^ they very much 
lesemble the Ohurkas ; they have the same 
high cheek-bones* the same small eyes, very 
little . beard, and no doubt are of Tartar 
origin. The Ohurkas, however, are Hindus; 
whilst the Hazaras are Shiah Mahomedans. 

Personal Narrative^ p. 167* 169. 
General Ferrier tells us that the Persitins 
inhabiting Kabul are known by dte name of 
Kazzilbashea, because they form part of one 
or more of the seven Turkish tribes that 
embraced the party of Shah Ismail, the 
founder of the tribe of Sefiavies. This so- 
vereign* to distinguish them from the others, 
gave them a kind of red cap ; hence their 
name of ** Bed head”, Kazzelbasli. These 
seven tribes were Oustajalu, Chamloo, Nik- 
«h)o, Baharloo, Zoolkadder, Kajar, and Af- 
char.--i'Vrter Jfis. of Afghans p. 70. An- 
other writer a legend that the houses in 
il^Tai are numbered at 4000, and they con 
ia^n ah^t O^OO^people. The major' part 
m Basqurram, one of the Sunni aecto; those 
of Afshar, Reshvand, 

TaQo, a^d Takulhe, who follow the "^princi- 
ples of All, are small in number, anfi un- 
dexgp nmny hardships from misgoveimment. 
The took the name of Qlzal Bash . on 
bekg liberated , ; jfrqm the condition ofbon- 


dage.. They were formerly residents in Con- 
sti^iaoptet'^and w^n it was invaded by 
taimurlang, many of them were brought 
away as slaves. That prince, having expe- 
rienced the miracle of Shaik Safir Darvesh 
told him to demand a favor./ The Shaik so- 
licited from him the liberation of aU the 
sUvea,, which request |vas complied with. 
On this* he ordered them to put a piece of 
red cloth either inside, or |al>qyo their caps, 
which might distinguish them in the world 
by the name of Ki^l Bash. Clkal means in 
Turki * red’, and Bash, ^ head’. In the reign 
of Shah Ismail, the Qizal Bashis divided 
themselves into the seven different sects 
are mentioned above.— -Ji/qAtii) Zal’r ZVq- 
aa&vp.265. 

KEA KAIDA. Bbno. Pandanus odora- 
rissimus. 

KBANG-WHANG. Chin. Turmeric. 

KEBABEH. Anxn. Cubebs. 

KEBAR. Hinjo. Pinus pinaster. 

KEIBBIR. Abxb. Pxrs. Capers. 

KBBELLB. Singh. Agimea obliqua. 

KECH'K. Curds, in Afghanistan, used as 
food with Kooroo^y a kind of pottage. 

KECHUBUH. Egypt. Thorn apple. 

KECHUBUNG also ROTIUBUNG. 
Mal. Thorn apple. 

KEDANQU. Maleal. Syn^of Sesbania 
JEgyptiaca.— /Vrs. JEshynomene sesban.— 
Linn. 

KEDARNAT’H A hinjiu shrine devoted 
to an incarnation of Vishnu and situated with- 
in the Himalaya. Its Rawaj, like him of 
Badarinath, is a Malabar Brahman. Pilgrims 
were wont to devote themselves to destruc- 
tion here, by precipitating themselves from 
the summit of a small rock or penetrating 
within the Himalayas until overwhelmed 
with snow,— Dr. H. Af . Hindu Sects. 

It is at the source of the Kalee-Gvuiga, a 
stream far smaller than either the Bhagirut- 
tee or Alacnujida, which joins the latter at 
Rooder-prague. — Fraser* e Himalaya Moun-^ 
lainSyp.ZSl. 

KE0AM OB QUEDAH, called In Siamese 
Muang Sai or the Sai kingdom. It occupies 
from the 5th to the 7th degrees of north 
latitude and has the Straits of Malacca on the 
west. Mr. Crawfurd mentions that t^e purest 
Malay ia written and spoken in this state. 
in the Archipelago, being often infl^penced by 
mixture with other tongues.— And, Arch VqL 
11. p. 58. It exteuds from the the Trang river 
in7 ® 20* N, to the Krian, in 6 ® 10* N., which 
eeparates Bfrom Perak^ The Trang formerly 
divided it frpm Siam* Interiorly, is.a chain of 
mountains, running, down the middle of pe- 
ninsula* The water on the ^uedah coast is 
very shallo w and ships must keep a considera- 
ble offing. The highest detached hill on the 
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Quedah main la Qunong G^erai, or Qaedah 
Poak, admass of granite, whose aummit U es- 
timated at 5,000 feet above the . level of the 
sea. According to Dr. Ward, north of 
Quedah Peak ia an immense plain, almost 
level with the aea, covered near the coast 
with rising mangroves^ It is interesting to 
ethnologUu from the several tribes within 
its limits. Of these, the Semang and Udai are 
found in the forests of the north; the Rayet 
Utan. the Jakun, Sakkye, Halas, Belandas 
and Besistk In others to the south ; while the 
Akkye or Rayet Laut (lit. subjects of the 
sea) dwell upon the shores and islets of the 
penirwula. Wherever scattered, they liye 
totally apart from the Malays, and differ from 
them widely in person, habits and religion ; 
in short, are of a much lower grade in the 
scale of civilization. The Malays themselves 
sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, 
that of Orang Benua-^men of the soil. 
They denominate the four original chiefs 
of the Binuas “Nenek** or our ancestors: 
many of their own chiefs derive their 
descent from them, and bear a Benua title. 
The elders of the Benuas exercise consider- 
able influence over the elections of Malayan 
Panghuliis The Panghulu of Rumbowe is 
chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe (the 
Bodoanda Jakun) and a Malay tribe : the 
names of inland places are chiefly Benua 
terras. Mutatis mutandis, there is a striking 
resemblance in feature, between the Benua 
and the Malay, and scarcely less in their 
respective languages. Opinions in favour of 
the afHirmative hypothesis are entertained by 
many of the Benuas and Malays themselves. 
But from what branch of the great family of 
mankind the Benuas spring, tradition is al- 
most silent. Their general physical appear- 
ance, their lineaments, their impatience of 
control, their nomadic habits, a few similari- 
ties in customs, which will be cursorily no- 
ticed as we proceed, all point to a Tartar 
extraction. 

The Udai tribe is little known-— many Ma- 
lays believe they are a class of Jakuns; 
while others affirm that they are a colony 
from some foreign country ; the Tuanku Pu- 
teh of Rumbowe informed Newbold that the 
Udai are a race of savages, thinly scattered 
over the states of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu 
and Quedah, and resemble in feature, the 
darker variety of Jakuns. Their size is re - 
pijes^nted as smaller, and their habits more 
^vage. According to Sir S. Raffies and Mr. 
Anderson, the Sexnan; of Quedah has the 
woolly hair, protuberant belly, thick lipe, 
black skin, ffiit nose, and receding forhead of 
the Papuan : this is a little at variapco with 
the statements of the natives, who affirxa 


they diffier but little, as just ;ftrom 

the Jakun. Mr. Anderm desevibea lhe^Se.« 
mangs of Per<«k, as tesembllng those of 
.Quedsdr in personal app.earance,' but apoak- 
ing a different dialect They possess, hO asys, 
the same curling bl^ck hait* are a little 
darker in colour, and have not the thick Up's 
of an African : they subsist bf bunting, and 
make huts of the br^^ehes^ and cloths of the 
bark of trees, shunnjUig the haunts of more 
refined beings. ; They are numerous in 
Quedah, and reside generally on or near 
mountains, such as those of Jerrei and Juru, 
and are found in Tringanu Perak, and Salan- 
gore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves 
and branches. Their clothing is a scanty 
covering made of the bark of trees : some- 
times a cloth obtained from the Malays ; 
Birds and beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yams, constitute their food : they worship 
the son. The Malays have an ides, that, when 
a Semang dies, the body is eatenv, and nothing 
but the head interred ; a custom, which, if 
it exists, reminds us of one prevalent among 
the Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, 
who after feasting on the body of the de« 
ceased, preserved the head, carefully remov- 
ing the Imir. The Semang women like those 
of the ancient Ma^sagetas, and the more mo- 
dern Tartar Kie-Kia-sse tribes, are said to be 
in common like their other property. They 
have chiefs, or elders, who rule the different 
tribes.— iSettUmmt VoL IP. 

KEDRONt a brook in Palestine crossed by 
a bridge of one arch* leading to the garden of 
Gethsemane. Kedronis a hebrew word, sign!- 
fying ** darkness or sorrow." Gethsemane is 
anotherhebrew word, signifying “wine-press.** 
— Robinson** Travels and Vol 1. 

p. 321. 

KEDER. Arab. Syn. of Pandanus odo* 
ratissimus. 

KEDR. Rus. Cedar. 

KEFFI, a green and yellow striped ker- 
chief worn on the head by the Jehen tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs at Yambavi.-r-^J/rs, Ellwood** 
Loiters, 

KEEL. Mi nd — ? Tar, dammer. 

KEELA also MRKH. Gnz. Hind. Nails. 

KEELING 18 LAN D, in. the Indian ocean. 
Mr. Darwin found evidence of subsidence. 
Earthquakes have been repeatedly felt ; on 
every side of the lagoon, in which the weter 
is as tranquil as in the most sheltered lake, 
old cocoanut ‘trees were underlined and 
falling. 'I'he foundation posts of a sj^ite 
house on the beach, the inbabiten^ 8ai|d 
stood, seven; > years before, jusi nppve M«h 
water mark, were now daily washed hy jim 

tide. * ' ,V . ’ r; * ■ ;»■ ' 



KKHL-KANG. 

REEMUKO^fCoeisulus palmatue. 

KEE O W ISLAND, in th^ €anton 
is 7 miles west df Lintin; 

KEERAY. Tam, ®Qir TMlmlas teitesidi. 

KEERNL Cak. Canthium parviflbtnm. 
i KEERNIEAlPHAL; DuK. Mimusdps 
hexandra* * 

KBESU. ^ Hiitd. Bhak, Butea frondbsa. 

KKFFING ISLANDS. This little group, 
in the Molucca sea, id encii’Cled by very ex- 
tensive reefs prejecting into deep water, 
rendering it difficult of approach. The Oa- 
chelol or spermaceti whale abounds in the 
ocean, and might support an extensive fishery. 
Some of the islets are loW, sandy, girdled by 
reefs, and, as in Ghissa, With a lagoon in the 
centre, absolutely swarming with fish, while 
the shores are peopled by ducks and snipes. 
Pulo Manok or Bird Island lies midway be- 
tween Ceram and the Serwatty groups a high 
solitary mountain resting on the bosom of 
the sea, with a truncated cone, desert, 
and the refuge only of myriads of birds, 
which deposit such vast quantities of eggs, 
that many of the natives of the neighbouring 
isles visit the place and subsist for whole days 
on this wholesome food. Sulphur is also 
found on the rocks. The little communities 
existing in these scattered groups present 
curious phases of social life. Dwelling in 
houses erected oh posts, they in many in- 
stances surround their villages with rough 
walls of coral, occasionally carrying a similar 
fortification air along the shore. Many indica- 
tions among them prove the existence of 
piracy. Slaves, nutmegs, trepaUg, tortoise- 
shell, edible bird’s nests, are bartered for 
powder, shot, muskets and small cannon; 
besides calico and china-ware, betray the in- 
clination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaceful traders 
are secretly addicted to piracy, though some 
bear a character for innocence and love of 
industry altogether inconsistant with this 
pursuit. Among these are the inhabitants of 
Motir, a gentle tranquil, sober tribe, folldw- 
ing the occupation of potters, and supplying 
the neighbouring islands with vessels and 
utensils of varjous kinds made of red clay ele- 
gantly moulded and of good quality. These 
compete in the markets of the Molucca sea, 
with the plites and pans brought by the 
traders of Keffing from the Ki IsUnd. — 
Voyagtof the 345. Dar^ 

loiVs Coral Reefs €rawfurd'e\ Ind. Arch, TIT 
447. Temminck^ 111^ 307. A$. Journ, e, 336. 
quoted in St, John's Indian Archipelago Vol, 
/; >142. 

KEG-FIO. Dibspyros kaki. 

KEHJOOR. HinrD. properly Khajur. Ph». 
nix dactilifera. 

KEHL-KANG. Cvno. Plantains. 


KELAT. - 

KBIFIET. The aba or camalihe; as it is 
styled in the Persian gulf and the Keifiet, 
are worh in Gman, by all classes. It is a 
broad kerchief, striped green, redi kndyeU 
low, having the sides hanging d^oWn^with 
knotted strings appended to them, serving 
by their motion to keep off the flies, which 
are here excessively troublesome.' — Weils^ 
teJs Travels Vol. 11. p,2l0, 

K£J. Makran, or Mocran, is supposed 
to be the ancient Gedrosia. One of its 
modern names is Kej, and is often prefix- 
ed to the other, as Kej Makran. If Kej was 
in use anciently; it is likely to have given 
^rise to the name Gedrosia.-— Memoir 
p, 183. 

KEKIK. In lat. 1 ® 33’ S., long. 128 ® 
37^* E., is a high island in the Gillolo 
passage. 

' KEKAR OB SAFED KIKAR. Hind. 
Acacia leucophleca. 

KELA. Hind. Musa paradisiaca — Linn. 

KELADY. Malay. Caladium esculentum. 

KELl KADAM.Bbng. Nauclea cordifolia. 

KELINGU. Singh. In planting the seeds 
or kernels of the Palmyra fruit, the germi- 
nating plants, in the first stage of its growth 
is of the shape and dimensions of a parsnip, 
but of a more firm and waxy consistence. 
These are dried in the sun, and %yhen dressed 
in slices, form, a palatable kind of vegeta- 
ble — : indeed are esteemed a dedicacy in the 
south of Ceylon. The Kelingu is reducible to a 
farina, which in the time of the Dutch was so 
much prized for its delicacy that it was sent 
home as an enviable present to friends in 
Holland — Tennant i 

KELAT. A town in BeluChistan, the 
residence of a chief who has the title of 
Khan, and who is paramount amongst the 
various tribes who occupy that region. The 
inhabitants of Kelat and Beluchistan, may 
be comprised under four grand divisions, 
Brahtti, Beluch, Dehwar and Babi, with a 
few hindus, engaged in commerce. The Be- 
luch and Brahui form the bulk of the popu* 
iation of Beluchistan, the former inhabiting 
the skirts of the mountain ranges, and the 
latter the mountain districts especially in Sa- 
rawan -and Jhalawan. Dr. Cook (in Trans, 
(Bomb. Med and Phys. Society^) is the latest 
writer on this territory and tells us, the ter- 
ritories of the Khan of Kelat, comprised 
under the term “ Beluchistan,” kre extensive 
and varied in character to no ordinary degree. 
They consist of lofty, rugged table land and 
level gpround, and their climates exhibit the 
severest heut and the most intense cold. 
Viewing them geographically, they fall into 
the natural divisoxi of mountain and plain 
and may be considered under the following 
heads;— 
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Ist.-^Tfae great central mountain, range. or 
table land running north and south which 
comprises the provinces of Sarawan, Jhala- 
wan, and Lus. 

2nd. — The mountain district extendbg 
east-ward, inhabited by the Murrees and 
Boogtee$» situated to the south of Sind and 
Kutchee> 

3rd.— The province of the plains, that is, 
the district of Kutch Gundava. 

4th. — The province of Mekran, diversified 
by mountain and desert which stretches west- 
ward along the sea coast. 

5th. — The great desert of Seistan to the 
north of the last named districts. 

Th,e> first of these great divisions, or 
rather the portion of this comprised under 
the name of the province of Sarawan, may 
be thus described. 

The mountainous table-land of Beluchis- 
tan extends from Cape Monze, on the south 
to the Afghan mountains north of Quetta, or 
from 25 ^ to 30 ® 40’ N. latitude, and is 
consequently about 340 miles in length. 

In breadth it extends from the level plains 
of Ku tehee eastward, to Kooshky on the bor- 
ders of the Seistan desert we8tward,extending 
thus about 150 miles. But its breadth is by 
no means uniform : widest about the centre, 
it gradually narrows "southward, untilat Cape 
Monze, the range is only a few miles in> 
diameter. 

The height also varies in the same pro- 
portion : The greatest latitude is attained 
at Kelat about 7,000 feet, where the climate 
is European ; southward it rapidly decreases, 
until, in the province of Lus, the elevation is 
but a trifling degree greater than that of 
Sind. lt decreases also northward, the height 
of Quetta being about 5900 feet. 

This elevated district is composed of a 
succession of mountain ranges, which, rising 
from the plains of Kutchee and valley 
of the Indus, tower one above the other in 
successive steps, until having gained their 
maximum, they subside in lesser and lesser 
ranges westward. 

Their general direction is from N. N. E. 
to S. S* W., and this uniformity of strike is 
wonderfully preserved throughout. 

The mass is broken through at two points, 
viz. : by the Bolan pass, at its northern ex- 
tremity, and by the Moola pass near Qunda- 
va. Here the ranges are twisted out of their 
original direction, and run in a N. N. W. 
manner. , Through these two great channels 
tffe principal draining of the country is ef- 
fected producing the Bolan and Moola rivers. 

Lying in the bosom of the mountains m 
numerous valleys, having naturally a like 
direction to the ranges between which they 
run and varying in height according to their 


position ; so that almost any desired lom{>e« 
rature and climate may be obtained (worn the 
sub-tropical one of Sind to the tenQierate one 
of Kelat. The district is naturally moderately 
well watered by rivulets and springs and 
rivers, artificially so by wells and karezeat 
but thereare, ae might be inferred, no rivers 
of any magnitude. 

The height ranges are clothed with trees 
(Junipers), which yield excellent firewood 
and durable timber for building. 

The Valley of Quetta, or Shawl, is situated 
in 67 ® E. long, and 30 ® to 30 ® 20 N. lat. 
It is about 15 or 20 miles in length, and firom 
4 to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to the west- 
ward by the Chah’l-tan range, having a strike 
ofS.S. W. byN. N. E. 

The Valley of Kanhee, is situated to the 
west of, and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, 
but extends further south. Its length is 
about 30 miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is 
bounded on the east by the great Chah’l-tan 
range, which separates it from the Valley of 
Quetta, and bn the west by a parallel range 
of much less height, which, towards the north 
separates it from the valley of Pishing. 

The Valley of Moostung, is the principal 
andmost extensive valley of the tract under 
consideration, and is situatedto the south of 
the valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It ex- 
tends from about 29 ® 30’ to near 30 9 N. 
lat.,. and its eastern boundaryis nearly defined 
by the 67 ^ of E. long. It is therefore about 
40 miles in length, and varies in breadth 
from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out towards ita 
upper end, and being gradually constricted 
towards its lower or southern extremity. It 
is bounded by parallel ranges, running N« N. 
E. by S. S, W., of medium height, probably 
from 500 to 800 feet. The range to the 
eastward is pierced by a pass leading to the 
Dasht-i-be-Daulat. 

The Dasht-i-be-Daulat is an elevated valley 
or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moostung, 
at the head of riie Bolan pass. Its diameter 
i8froml5 to 20 miles, and of its boundaries 
some approach the Bolan pass. It has no 
towns or villages, hut is.oocasionally dotted 
with the tomans of the Kurd tribe. Some 
portions of .it ate cultivated in the spring and 
summer months ; but during the winter it is a 
black, howling wilderness, destitute of trees, 
or any shelter ; the snow lies deep on it and 
cold winds whistle Over its frozen surface. It 
is subject to the depredations of the Kaka 
tribe of Afighans, and caravans are fre*. 
quently plundered by them. In the summer 
it is clothed with the fragrant l|erk plant, 
and its surface diversified % fields of waving: 
grain. It has no streams, bujt one or two 
wells have been dug and water obtained with 
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some ttie bn^iVatovs are depend- j 

eni on fain and Heavy deM. 

The VaHey df Mti^cKar, is a vallq^ si- 
tuated iolihe‘^^a(li%aird of tHat Moostnog, 
moreclrodlar iil torn, and of randi leas ex- 
tent ; destitute of tteos, save a fdw stunted 
mulberries^ 

The Valley of Qiranee, is situated south of 
Mungoehar and is distant about 8 miles from 
Kelat. 

The Valley Of ^iaret; is situated to the 
westward of, and runs parailel with, the pro- 
ceedings ie of considerable extent, well water- 
ed, and cultivated^ 

Valley of Chappar, lies westward of Ziarel 
and extends from the vicinity of Kelat to 
that of Mungochar. It is therefore, of cour 
siderable size; it contains the village of 
Chappar and other small hamlets. 

The Valley of Kelat, the most southern 
division of the province of i^arawan, and 
whose chief town is the capital of Beluch- 
istan. The capital, Kelat, is situated about 
its centre, in Latitude 29 ® N. and long 66 ® = 
40 E. Dr. Cook suppose 1st, that the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the country were Hindoos, 
who fled from th econquering Mussulman's 
who invaded Sind, Liis, aiid Mekran, A. H. 
93 ; ;2nd, that the Brahooees were Tartar 
mountaineers, whogained a footing in the 
country, and ulimately supplanted the for- 
mer, becoming the ruling race; Srd that 
the Belopch came from the west ward 
hut Whether they were Seljuke Tartars, or 
Arabs from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. 
Now Dr. Latbam classes the Belooch na- 
tion with the Persian, but considers them 
as a modided form. He says, £. and 
S. E. of the proper PerGjians of Kirman, 
cbme the Belooch pf Beloochlstan. If Rasks 
great theory be the correct one, which 
makbs all the fragments of nations speak- 
ing a Tamulian dialect parts of one great 
oontinuous whole, which spread in the 
earlier ages over India and Europe, underly- 
ing the more recent system of celtie, Gothic, 
Slavonic, and classical nations, as the pri- 
mary strata in geology underlie the secondary 
and tertiary, but cropping out, or being e»- 
posed here and there-— are the fragments of 
nations-»K>f Laps, Finns, and Basques in Eu- 
rope, and of the CuchWarees, Cohatees, Tu- 
dos, Ghonds; Lars, and other mountaineers 
df India; if I say, this theory be the coxtect 
one, then the Btahooee, being of the g^at 
Tamiiliaii> family, Would be the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country/ Thus the^Koords 
who inhabit the Dasht i-be43aulat, doubtless 
came from KUrd^tan, probably amongst the 
followers of some Mahomtdan invadCr of 
India,; and, perhaps, laden with 'spoil, pre- 
ferring, on their fctuwii to settle where they 


now are, richer than continue their march to 
thrif own country, made choice of the Dasht- 
i-Bedaulst Again, many of the Jhalawan 
tribes are undoubtedly of Rajpoot origin; 
and until lately, the practice cf infanticide 
was prevaleiii amongst them. Near Bagwa- 
xia is a cave in the rock filled with the Sned 
mummy like bodies of infants, some of which 
have* a comparatively recent appearance. The 
Sacs, who formed part of Alexander’s army, 
and whose country is stated by Wilson to 
have been that lying between the Paropa- 
misan mountains and sea of Aral, still exist 
as a tribe of the Brahooees of Jhalawam It 
is not improbable that they accompanied 
Alexander as far as the south of Sind, and 
returning with Oraterus up the Mpolla Pass, 
settled in their present position. The Beloo- 
chees also have by no means a pure and un- 
broken descent from any one source. Adopt- 
ting Pottinger’s theory, that the main bedy 
were Seljuke Tartars driven out of Persia, 
a« he describes, and that the Beloochees 
have no reaemblance in any way to the 
Arabs yet undoubtedly, many are of Ara- 
bic descent. In many cuses the outline of 
their physiognomy is vety similar to that 
of the Arabs of Egypt and Syria ; and if 
such a Belooch was dressed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
detect his nationality. Others are Sindians 
who fled to the hills on the invasion of their 
country by the Mahomedans. The original 
hindoo inhabitants of the Mnrree and Boog- 
teehills were driven out by their present 
occupanU, but the natives of Barkhan (the 
Khetranees) inhabiting the more moun- 
tainous district to the north-ward, were able 
to hold their own. The whole are nomin- 
ally subject to the Khan as chief of all, but 
his power appears to vary with his popu- 
larity. The tribes especially the Brahooee 
mountaineers, reside in tomans, or collec- 
tions of tents. These tents arO made of 
goat’s hair black or striped ; the fumiture 
is very simple— a few metal eookiiig<q>ots, 
a stone, hand-mill, and some rough car- 
pets and rugs, with a distaff for spinning 
wool, and a hookah, are allthat are usually, 
found in a Brahooee tent. That of the chief 
may, perhaps, bo better furnished, and he 
is richer than his neighbours hi flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower orders is 
made up of a long tunie, trousers lodse at 
the feSt, An^d a black /or brown greit-ooat, 
or cloak, usually of felt, kummerhund and 
sandals. They wear a smaMbeap, either fit- 
ting tight to the outline ' of the head, < or ^ 
dome shaped, with'a tassel on the top; Thdae 
of the hij^her classes are elabmetely oma- 
rnehted with gold thread. A few Wear tur- 
bans, and the Belooch have them preposter* 
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ously large, of white muslin. The higher 
classes are somewhat better dressed and 
carry loongees, or scarfs, which they throw 
around their shoulders in exactly the same 
manner as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and 
strangely enough as the ancient Irish or 
Hyperboreans wore them ages ago. 

The men wear their hair long and flowing 
over the shoulders, whilst a luxuriant beard 
falls over the breast. The women tie theirs 
in a knot behind, brushing it smooth in 
front, and keeping it in place by a species of 
fixature. The colour of the hair is frequent- 
ly brown or red, and many of the natives 
have a European cast of countenance, in some 
cases strongly resembling the Irish. The 
women wear a long gown reaching to the 
feet and elaborately worked at the breast. 
Red is the fashionable colour. A man shoul- 
ders his matchlock and stalks his enemy as 
he would an ibex, shooting him down whe- 
ther he be armed or not, or working in his’ 
field. There is a feud now existing between 
two tribes, in which one has already lost 
300 men, and the other 120. In some cases, 
by making compensatian either in monev, 
land, or cattle, the difference may be settled, 

At the commencement of the winter 
months, all emigrate to the plains, and many 
leave the hill country as early as the middle 
of September. 

The Merdoe, a Brahui tribe living near 
Khozdar, obtain antimony and lead from 
the hills of Kapper. The lead is found na- 
tive, in pieces the size of marbles, a fact ex- 
tremely rare in mineralogy. The foregoing 
remarks have reference to the province of 
Sarawan.In writing of Jhalawan, Dr. Cook, 
says the mountain range of Beluchistanis the 
great natural boundary of western India, and 
may be described, figuratively, as composed 
of a vast under structure, surmounted by 
parallel rows of w'alls (represented by moun- 
tain ranges) cut through here and there by 
long and meandering passages. 

The Merdooees a tribe of Brahboees who 
reside in the neighbourhood, obtain lead-ote 
from many spots in their vicinity and reduce 
it. He visited a place called Semah about 
14 miles distant in a southerly direction. 
It was situated amongst low sand-stone hills, 
black externally, resembling that described ; 
fragments and boulders of dark blue lime- 1 
stoTie, and arenaceous nummulitic rock lay 
scattered around. Beneath the sandstone 
Was a ed, sandy clay, and in this the ore is 
fofmd. The guide soon extracted a number 
of pieces of ted ore, carbonate of lead, in thin, 
flat, tabular masses, looking like a broken tip 
vein, which were covered externally with a 
layer of calcareous earth that ptevented them 
from being easily detected. The place where 


I this is found can hardly be called mines” 
as the shepherds merely poke about with a 
! stick, pick up any promising pieces, roughly 
estimate the specific gravity by the hand, 
and, if they have not the proper weight, reject 
them. At Khozdar the implements are very 
very rude. A rough furnace with four up- 
right square, stones and a hole below to in- 
sert the nozzle of a pair of bellows. An 
extraordinary sect, theDaees, are met with 
at Gajer. They resemble the Brahooees in 
appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahooee tribes are Da- 
ees, such as the Sagetcr, Takee, Shadu, 
Laee, Marbrow, &c. They have a moolla or 
priest, and a book. They say that they ori- 
ginally came from the westward near Kej, 
where there is a city called Turbot. The 
sect abounds in Mekran, and has extended 
as far east as this. At the city called Turbot 
is a little hill of circular form called by 
them Ku-Murad, on the summit of which is 
their principal musjid, where they meet at 
stated times to perform their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in hia “ Ariaha Anti- 
qua,” page 141, mentions the Daees amongst 
other Scythian tribes, as associated with the 
Massaget®. and in a map attached to Dig- 
by*s translation of Quintus Curtius, their 
position is fixed a little south of the Jaxar- 
tes. This coincidence of association with 
the Sageta and Sak®, both then and now, is 
worth remarking. 


The following heights were obtained by 
the boiling point of water. 


EOUTB TOWARDS MbKUAN. 

ksTURN ROVTB. 


F^et: 


Feet, 

Kelat, 

. 7,000 

Juri, 

3,900 

Panderan, 

6,690 

Tyak, - 

4,700 

Nogramtna, 

- 470 

Wujjulin the Kul 


Baghwaiia, - 

470 

gully Pass.) - 

5,700 

Khofcdar, - 

- 380 

MUftt* - 

5,330 

Nal, 

3,390 

Sohrat 

5,770 

Tai^b, 

- 860 

Rodihgs, 

6,580 

Greisher, 

4,170 



Nokhejo, - 

-3,380 



Gcger, • 

9,000 


t 


The climate of Mekran geu^^aHy, but es- 
pecially at the level ttfact ftduth d(f the ihoUh- 
tains, is vety unheklthy. Gli?^bustas blr 
Ghorbunds, occur, sttueturcs at times al- 
most bearing a resetnblaUce to the CyclUpeaii 
remains cf Europe. They are evidently 
traces of a people, ^ho oetupied or passed 
through the country loUg prior to the adveftl 
of the present oeeupantfe, who khoW nothing 
of the builders, or of the uses Of the build- 
ings, attribute them tb Kaffirs er Ihfieldd. 
toey ate found ustmlly in but bf thb way 
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places, narrow , valleys at present stoney 
and barren. They* are placed always on 
declivities, or across the mouths of ravines. 
Their solidity and size are proportioned to 
the steepness of the declivity ; but, where 
there is only a gentle slope the walls are nar- 
row, low^ and slightly built, but where the 
descent is great and the flow of water after 
floods and rains would be violated, they are 
of great thickness and height, and, as seen in 
the valley beyond Baghwana, supported and 
strengthened by butti’esses or walls built at 
right angles. *^rhey always present a scarped 
face to the opposite side, which when well 
preserved is levelled off with the surround- 
ing and superior ground. Those built across 
the niouths or ravines are very solid, and 
high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out 
as a sort of foundation. Those in slopes are 
never seen singly, but always in number* 
varying with the extent of the ground to be 
covered, and placed in succession one behind 
the other. The intervening ground being | 
levelled is thus formed into a sucession of | 
terraces. These facts can lead, I think, only 
to one conclusion, namely, that they were 
connected with the irrigation of the country. 

Those built across ravines were intended to 
form tanks for the preservation of the water 
that came down at irregular intervals in 
floods. Those on, slopes, to economise the 
distribution of the water ; the surplus water 
of one terrace running over and flooding the 
lower one, depositing as it went a layer of 
surface soil. The ground thus levelled of 
course became more valuable, freed from the 
irregularity and roughness which characterise 
these narrow stoney valleys. They are al- 
most confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, 
and are largest and most important in the 
southern and south-eastern portions of the 
province. That the ancient city at Uunj- 
juck is of the same date, and constructed by 
the same people, he thinks extremely pro- 
bable . 

From the numbers and position of these 
structures, the people who built them must 
h^ve been extremely numerous ; must have 
felt that the country as existing by nature 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; 
and they must have possessed an energy 
and ingenuity which the present races are 
totally without. It appears probable nay 
almost certain, that they must have swarmed 
eastward over the mountains from Mekran, | 
making their appearance on the south-west 
portion of the table land. Gradually push- 
ing eastward and northward, as their num- 
bers increased, either rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly b/ increase of 
the population from within, they ascended 


to the various valley* as high as Kelat, when, 
discovering the great eastern outlet, the 
Moolla pass, they found an exit by it into 
the plains of India. How long they remain- 
ed on the table land ? from whence they ori- 
ginally came ? and over what countries they 
eventually distributed, are alike mysteries. 

Lieutenant Aytoun, ia his Geological lie- 
port on a portion of the Belgaum collecto- 
rate given in Mr. Carter’s “ Geologiciil Pa- 
pers on Western India,” page 392, mentions 
that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bunded. There are one or two 
points of slight resemblance between the 

Pe-lasgi” the builders of the Cyclopean 
walls of Greece, Italy, &cc.. and the Ghor- 
busta, builders suggesting that they might 
have been a kindred people with kindred 
habits. The Pelasgi came from Asia, not 
from Asia Minor, not from Syria, not from 
Assyria, not from Persia, but probably from 
that birth place of emigration the tract north 
and northeast of Persia. — Dr, Cook in No, 
VI. Bombay Medical Transactions. 

The Ghorbusta builders probably, came 
from the same tract and were not Mekranees, 
nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelasgi, 
existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years) before they were turned 
out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the country their propensity for building mas- 
sive walls, and commenced their work almost 
immediately on arrival. It was probably the 
same with the wall builders of Beloochistan, 
they only remained in the country long enough 
to allow them to extend northward as far as 
Kelat, when, meeting with the Moolla Pass, 
they debouched into the plains. Their art 
Wyas a fully developed one, before they arriv- 
ed here to carry it out. The Pelasgi arrived 
in Greece about 1800 B. C. This date seems 
to accord roughly with the advent of the un- 
known people into Jhalawan. 

The Ghorbusta buildings differ considera- 
bly, however ; for when compared with the 
Cyclopean remains, they are slight, most 
roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet they 
evince alike instinct and habit in two races 
which probably came originally from the 
same region. 

These notices, of the character .of the 
country, will suffice as introductory of the 
races who occupy it. Those in the territory 
of confederate tribes, termed Beluchistan, 
are (1) Baluch tribes proper viz. ; the Brahui 
the Rind and the Lumri ; (2) Those not Ea- 
luch, viz. : the Dehwars of the capital, the 
Jets of Kach Gandhava, the races occupying 
the maritime provinces, the Afghans of Shall 
and the hindu residents of villages. Baluch 
is a term used by Ibn Hankal who says 
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‘‘ the Baloujes are in the desert of Mount 
Kefes, and Kefes, in the Parsi language, is 
Kouje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes. The Baluch race, extend from 
the eastern limit of Kach Qandava to the 
confines of Persia, but, include many tribes, 
speaking different dialects and of very differ- 
ent descent, as some have dark countenances 
and others very fair The greater part of the 
c luntry westot the Indus, from the parallel 
of Shikarpore to that of Sehwan, is held by 
Baluch tribes. In the Afghan district of 
Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, are the Baluch tribes 
of Khajah and 8hilanchi, the latter, in Siwi. 
being neighbours of the Afghan tribes of Safi, 
Kurak, Margazariand Diippal. Also, in the 
hills east of Kahau, are the independent re- 
mote Husseni, Chacha, and Ketra tribes of 
Baluches. They border with the Piari Af- 
ghans on the east. There are numerous 
Baluch east of the Indus, and tho>e in Bha- 
^valpo^e and the Panjab, are said to the 
Kin ds. 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Beluchistan and 
Afghanstan, are nut known by these names 
10 their inhabitants. These are, partly, dwell- 
ers in towns and, as indicated by their phy- 
.sicul appearance are of widely different races, 
who have pushed or been pushed forwards 
from the south, the west, and the northwest, 
into their present sites. A considerable por- 
tion of Beluchistan is subject to the Khan of 
Kalat, the 4 subdivisions of whose territo- 
ries are given by Mr, Masson as, 


Western, 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

l^ushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kach Ganda* 

Kharan 

Liormara 

Kalat 

va 

lUusbki 

I’iinjghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

Pcssani 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 

the Indus 
Dajil. 


The Zigger minghals and Kaskshani, who 
inhabit Nushki, have no proper towns or 
villages, but reside in tent.s, and are not mi- 
gratory. Their river the Kaisar, is useless 
for irrigation, and is lost amongst the sands. 
They cultivate wheat at the skirt of the hill 
ranges supporting the plateau of Sahara wan. 
Snow seldom falls. The Zigger ‘minghals at 
one time occupied the Dasht i-Quran near 
Kalat, but their increasing numbers < ompell- 
ed'them to migrate into Nushki, dispossess- 
ing the Hakshani, of whom two tomans or 
clan^ still reside at Nushki. They have 
a much breed of horses, called Tarji. Their 
flocks are very numerous. 

Kharan province, in which lies two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whomAlifZye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 


and barley but insuilitucni for liieir own 
wants. 1 he Noushrrwani of Khaian, claim a 
Persian origin and descent from Nushirwnn, 
similar the Udipur KiijpvUvS. 

Musliki has several tc»wn< and eas 1 s, and 
is occupied by the Mehmasani, the N* u>her- 
wani and Mir war! tribes 

The Mirwavi Braluii are located in Tdiudik 
JIunv and Kolwah. The brahui enteied, 
from the west and point to Kbozdar ns the 
capital prior to ()C('up 5 itig Kalat. 

Mohma.s-ani have branches in Seistan, and 
the hills of Lurislan. 

Kolwah, four or five days journey from the 
coast, has several villages and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mirwari, Kodabi, Ilomerari 
and Nousherwani tribes, who interchange 
their commofiilios with the coast, sending 
wool, glii hides and bdellium. 

Jliow has but one village, Naiulani, its 
tribes are the Mirwari and Kalada, the lat- 
ter Brahui and pastoral- Numerous mound.s 
hero called ** daiin’^ exist, where coins and 
trinkets aie found, remnants of .some former 
race. 

Pancbghar, has ten small towns, it is cele- 
brated for its groves of date trees, is oc- 
cupied by the Gitchki tribe of Braliuis, of 
peaceful and agricultural habits. 

Kt\j, the most western of the Kahit terri- 
tories, is inhabited by many tribes of whom 
the Gitchki is tlie most numerous, but above 
half the jiopulation is of a sect of mahomc- 
dans, called Ziggers. 

Las is seperated from tlie lower Sind and 
the Indus delta by the Hala mountains, and 
is occupied by the Lassi division of the tribe 
of Lumri or Numari. They have about 12, 
many divisions or clans, one of which. th(^ 
Jamhut, furnishes their chief or Jam. They 
trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguini- 
ty to the Bhuttas of Jesulmiv. Tlie Lumris 
arc an active hardy pastoral people, their 
wealth consists in flocks of goats, with fewer 
buffaloes, cameds. They dispise agriculture, 
wild Lumris are found grazing on the rocky 
banks of the Hab river. Their language, 
varies little from that current in Sinde. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats 
meat almost raw and is greatly addicted to 
the use of opium. It has only two or three 
places for receipt of custom. Near one of 
these, Bela, arc found coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars. Sunmiani contains numerous 
Mekmans, and part of the fixed population 
of Bela is called Jaghdal. 

Hormara a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, 
is a tribe called Gujur, at Garuki, the Sau- 
gur tribe, and at Horraara in Mckran, with 
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400 houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hor- 
mara tribe say they came originally from 
Sind. 

Pessani west of Hormara is a small port 
of 200 houses. 

Mekran, the Maratime and fishing popu- 
lation of the little ports on the coast of Me- 
kran, from Sanmiani to Charbai, are deno- 
minated Med, end comprise four divisions, 
the Guzbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai and Chel- 
mar-zai. 

The Saharawan territories are about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex- 
ceed 50,000. The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more northern fo the Baluch 
confederate provinces, runs with the Afghan 
districts of Peshing and Toba, dependent 
on Kandahar, and is separated on the east 
by a range of hills, from Dadar and Kach 
Gandava. It has only the Bolan river, and 
few rivulets, but the climate is cool, and the 
rain ensure good grains harvests. 

Shall is one of its districts where snow 
lies for two months of the year. The popu- 
lation consists of the Kassi tribe of Afghans 
who claim affirmly with the Safi clans, but in 
spring and summer numerous Biahui To- 
mans range over its plains. Its capital called 
Shall by the Baluches, by the Afghans is 
called Quettah, an equivalent for Kot or fort. 

Mustung has a healty climate and fertile 
soil. It contains no Afghans, the fixed inha- 
bitants are Dehwars, mixed with the Raisani, 
Sherwani, Mahomed Shahi, Bangol Zye, Lari, 
and Sirpherra tribes of Brahuis. 

The Raisani the most respectable of the 
Saharawani tribes (from “ rais*^ Arab a ru- 
ler), are able to raise 500 fighting men. 

The Shirwaiii occupy exclusively Khad 
and Kishna, and reside with other tribes in 
Shall and Mastung. They take their name 
from their belief that they came from Sher- 
wan on the Caspian. 

The Mahomed Shahi dwell chiefly at Mas- 
tung and Kuhak, but hold also Zir-dad a 
village west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

The Bangul-Zye exclusively occupy Isprin- 
ji, but reside also at Shall and Mustang and 
in winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but 
reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
tribes. 

The' Sh Luss reside at the skirts of the 
hills west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghur- 
ghina, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangcharhas a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bands to preserve 
the rain. The T^omans are scaUered over 
the plain. Many brood mares are kept. It 
is separated firom Muatang by ^ lengthened 


valley termed Khad, in which the Sherwani 
tribe of Brahuis dwell. The Brahui tribes 
on the east, border with the Mandawari, Ku- 
chik and Puzh Rind tribes and the Ghazgi 
Brabui, adjacent to Kach Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds. 
Isprinjiby the Bangui Zye ; Kuhak by the 
Mahomed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brah- 
his ; Lup by the Kalui Rinds ; Kishan by 
the Sherwani. The fixed population of the 
several villages dispersed over this tract does 
not exceed 2500. On the west of Saharawan 
the country is held by pastoral tribes, the Sir- 
pherra and their branch, the Rodani, Kurds 
of the Dhasht-i-be Dowlat : Sherwani of 
Khad, and the Raisani of Dolai and Khanak. 

Dasht i-be Dowlet belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the northern part of 
Saharawan and west of the Bolan hills, is 
about 15 miles in length and breadth. In 
spring it is covered with lovely flowers and 
grasses and is then covered with the tomans 
of the Kurds, who retire to Merv after the 
harvest of autumn, and then predatory bands 
of Khakas roam over the ground and attack 
travellers. 

The Kurds possess the Dasht-i-be Dow- 
lut and Merv also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Kalat name of a town and province. The 
town with its 800 houses is in a narrow 
valley having on the east the hills of Kach 
Gandava. The populution of Kalat consists 
j of many Dehwars, Brahuis, Hindus and 
slaves and the entire suburbs is occupied-by 
j Afghans. 

The plain of Dasht Quran south of Chap- 
par is inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
the Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. 

Jhalawan with less elevation than Sahara- 
wan, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom 
are the Minghall, Bizunju and Samalari, in 
the hills. The fixed population in their little 
towns, does not exceed 10,000 are greatly 
exceeded by the pastoral tribes. The great 
tribes of Minghal and Bizunji, giving them 
the preponderance. 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory 
habits. They occupy the southern hills of 
Jhalawan from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi Zye and 
Phailwan Zy^ 

The Bizungi, of which are two great di- 
visions the Amsdari and Tanbarari, are west 
but on the same hills as the MinghaL They 
are a violent people and much addicted to 
rapine. 

Kach Gandava of which the capital is Q%in- 
dava, is a great level tract, and is inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked races, the 
Jets, the Rinds (including the Maghazzi.) 

I and the Brahui. The Jets seem the original 
'race, and occupy the centre of the province. 
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The Rinds with their lawless sub— tribes the 
Jakrani, Dumbaki, Bughti and Marri are a 
more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely 
dispersed great Marri tribe, for the lust 3 
centuries, have occupied the hill rangi^s east 
of the plain of Kachi. The Harris are a 
brave race, and have long been distinguished 
as daring depredators. 

Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gandava. but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Rinds, and have the Muza* 
ri on their south. 

The Great Rind tribes are subdivided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui are denmi 
nated Baluch. Their traditions affirm them 
to have immigrated ages ago, from Damas- 
cus and Aleppo. Their language is the 
Jetki in common with that of the other in- 
habitants of Kach Gandhava and Mard-i- 
Hinil means a brave man. The Hinds of 
Kach Gandava are of the Utan Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 

;; Jak“S‘ j d'vell at Lehri. 

„ Doda Marri „ Kahan. 

„ Bughti „ the hills East of 

Lehrat, 


Sing Saloh and Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jamali „ Rojan. 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bughti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and preda- 
tory habits. They indulged these in the slU 
tacks on the British armies west of the Indus. 
The Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit 
the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, and a 
peaceful and obedient portion of the tribe 
are in the hills west of the province below 
Jell. A large portion are at Adam Marri, 
on the S. E. frontier of Sinde, The Harris 
of Kach Gandava are notorious for their law- 
less habits and make frequent inroads on the 
plains. 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in 
the north eastern hills of Saharawan. 

Kallui at Lup. | Mandarari at Rodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. | ^ and 

Pushh at Johan. | Pugh at Kajuri. 

The Rinds on the western banks of the 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, 
who inhabit Harand and south of these the 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari 
tribe. 

The Maghazzi have only four families at the 
BUtani at Jell, being the chief. They are 
the deadly enemies of the Rinds, but are pto- 
bably of the same race. 

Lieutenant Pottinger states that the races, 
occupying Baluchistan, are divided into two 
great classes, severally known by the ap- 


pellation of Belooch and Brahui, and that 
these again are sub-divided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the chief under whom they serve, the dis- 
trict or country to which they belong, or 
the traditions whence they derive their 
desct-nt. The Beloochee par f akes consider- 
ably of the idiom of the Persian and at 
least one-half of its words are borrow-cd 
from that language, but greatly disguised 
under a corrupt and unaccountable pronunci- 
ation. The brahuiki, on the contrary, is so 
dissimilar in its sound and formation, that he 
did not recollect to have marked in it a single 
expression in any way aproaching to the 
idiom of the Persian. It contains a portion 
of ancient Hindoo words. 

The countour of the people of these two 
classes is as unlike, in most instances, as 
their languages, provided they be descend- 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
either ; but the frequent inter-marriages 
which take place amongst them have tend- 
ed in some degree to blend together the 
peculiar characterics of both, that in many 
families, and even whole tribes, they have 
ceased to exist. 

The Beloochee branch, in the first in- 
stance, from the original class of that name, 
into three principal tribes, called Nharooes, 
Rinds and Mughsees. The Nharooes. prin- 
cipally inhabit that portion of Beluchistan. 
which lies to the westward of the desert, and 
there are likewise Khels of them at Nooshky 
and in Seistan. 

The Rinds and. Mughsees are settled in 
Kutch. Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
have emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incor- 
porated with the Juths, or cultivators of the 
soil, as the subjjccts of the Khan ofKelat; 
a few of these likewise reside in the hills to 
the N. E. of Kutch Gandava and skirts of 
the deserts north of Kelat. The sub-division 
of the Brahqi tribes amount to about ten, 
and those of the Rinds and Mughsees each 
amount to double that number. 

The Brahooees, are also divided into an in- 
definite number of tribes and Khels, and 
are a still more unsettled and. wandering 
race, always residing m one part of the 
country, during summer ; and emigrating to 
another for the winter season ; they likewise 
change their immediate place of resort many 
times evejy; year in search of pasturage for 
their fiocks— a practice rare among the Be- 
loochees. Theydiflfer so^ much from the Be- 
looches in^ external appeamnee, that it is al- 
most impossible, to mistake one for the other. 
The Brahooees, instead of the tall figure long 
visage, and raised features of their fellow - 
countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
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round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieute- 
nant Fottinger Had not seen any Asiatics 
to whom they hear any resemblance, for 
numbers of them have brown hair and beards. 
The Kamburanees, the chief tribe, regarding 
which there is a peculiarity, viz. : that of 
being divided into three disinct gradations 
»^f rank called Ahmedzyes, Khaiies and Kum- 
buranees. The first supplies the Khan ; the 
Khanees are of the secondary rank of chiefs. 
The word Kumburanee includes all the re- 
mainder of the tribe, but in common is ap- 
plicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

Of the original settlement of the Belooch 
and Brahooee tribes in the country, he says, 
when Mahomed, the successor of Subktagin, 
the first Sultan of the Ghaznavi dynasty, 
turned his arms towards India, he subjuga- 
ted the whole of the level district, west of 
the Indus, to the very foot of the Brahooee 
mountains. His son, Musaood, extended 
these conquests still more westerly into Mek- 
ran ; he adhered, however, to his father’s 
plan of not ascending the lofty ranges, and 
all subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to 
have been guided by their example. This is 
ascribed to two causes, the Beloochees as- 
cribe their origin to the earliest Mahomedan 
invader of Persia, and are very desirous of 
being supposed to be Arabian extraction. 
They spurn the idea that they are derived 
from one stock with the Afghans. The afli- 
nity of the Beloocheekee to the Persian lan- 
guage aflbrds of itself strong evidence in 
favor of this position (viz. that they came 
from the westward) to back which, we still see 
that the majority of the Belooch nation still 
dwells on the western frontier ; but as neither 
heir features, manners, nor language, bear 
the slightest similitude to those of the Arabs, 
he reject them totally. In the beginning of 
the fifth century of the Hejira, the Suljuk 
Tartar appeared in Khorasan, and in thee 
short space of ten years, wrested that king- 
dom from the house of Ghaznavi. 

It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and constitut- 
ed a part of the Seljukide dominions, until 
the extinction of that race, about 150 years 
posterior to Togrul Beg having assumed the 
title of emperor. In the lapse of time, 
the Beloochees are alluded to both by that 
general term and particular tribes, and as 
dwelling in the very districts which they 
people at this hour. 

We learn from the Greek and Asiatic 
historians that, as these armies became dis- 
membered, either by the death of their gene- 
rals or a defeat, the barbarians who compos- 
ed them wandered over the counify until 
they found an advantageous place to'fix them- 


selves, or entered the services of some more 
fortunate chieftain than their own as mer- 
cenaries. Such in his opinion, were the Be- 
loochees, and that they are of Turkoman 
lineage, various circumstances go to prove. 
Their institutions, habits, religion, and in 
short, everything but their language, are the 
same ; this last anomaly is easily explained. 
The Seljukes had long settled in Persia, 
where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their ex- 
pulsion by the Kharszmian kings. The un- 
remitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to Seistan 
and the neighbouring countries, which are 
those of Sind, Seistan, and the Brahooee 
mountains. 

“ The Rinds one of the principal divisi- 
tions of the Belooch tribes~have a tradition 
I that they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahooees appear to have been a 
nation of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, 
at a very early period, in the southern parts 
of Asia, where they lived an ambulatory life 
in Khels, or societies, headed and governed 
by their own chief and laws, for many cen- 
turies ; and at length they became incorpo- 
rated, and obtained their present footing at 
Kelat and throughout Beluchistan. It is im- 
possible to form more than a supposion, 
what was the nature of the yegion from which 
they emigrated, but their pursuits and way 
of domestic life afford the strongest reason 
for believing that they were originally moun- 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that 
the very name demonstrates this by its signi- 
fication being a compound of a affix boan 
and roh, a word said to mean a hill in the 
dialect still spoken in some parts of Thibet ; 
such reasoning, however, is not entitled to 
any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Beloochees, 
being called in one quarter of the country 
Nharooes, which, if we admit the former de- 
rivation, means “ low landers,” i. e. literally 
not hill-men, a name they received from the 
Brahooes when they came amongst them, 
and evinced a preference for the champagne 
districts, low Villages, and plains. The 
Brohooes imagine themselves the aborigines 
of the country. 

In another place he states, that he consi- 
ders the Hindoos to have been the first 
colonisers of the upper part of the Brahooee 
mountains, and that the Brahooees gradual- 
ly settled amongst them. That the fast Hin- 
du rajah was named Sehwa, who called in 
the aid of these mountain shepherds against 
a horde of depredators from the western parts 
of Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind; 
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and that the Brahooees, having defeated and 
driven off these invaders, deposed the Rajah 
Sehwa, and seized the government for them- 
selves — a chief of the name of Kumbar be- 
coming Khan of Kelat, of whom the present 
Khan is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead 
to us suppose: — 1st. That the original in- 
habitants of the country were Hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering Mussulmans who 
invaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. H. 93 : — 
2nd. That the Brahooees were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former be- 
coming the ruling race : — 3rd. That the Bfe- 
looch came from the westward, but whether 
they were Seljuke Tartars or Arabs from 
Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. 

The other classes mentioned as residing 
at Kelat are the Babees and Dehwars. The 
first arc merchants, who appear to have come 
originally from Affghanistan : they are consi- 
dered a wealthy people. The Dehwqrs are 
in all probability, the descendants of the 
Tajiks of Balk. Their language is nearly 
pure Persian, they inhabit Delis or villages, 
and do not emigrate ; are an agricultural 
people, hard-working and poor. — Dr, Cooke 
in Bombay^ Medical Transaction No. VI. 
New Series^ 1 860, p. 3 1 . 

KELIiEK, as a raft in use on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, nearly as long as it is broad. 
It is composed of goat-skins blown up, and 
fastened close together by reeds ; this is 
strengthened by cross pieces of w^ood, and 
over these again are laid others to keep the 
bales of merchandise out of the water. The 
only fastenings of this machine are twigs. 
The skins are repaired and blown up afresh 
every evening, and during the day care is 
taken to keep them continually wet, which 
prevents their bursting. These Kelleks are 
conducted by two long oars, the blades of 
which are made of pieces of split cane fasten- 
ed together. The passengers arrange them- 
selves as they can on the bales of goods ; and 
if a person wish to be very much at his 
ease, he procures a wooden bedstead covered 
over with a felt awning, which stands in the 
middle of the Kellek, and serves him for a 
bed by night and a sitting-room by day. 
Rich’s residence inKoordistan Vol.II.p. 128, 
General Ferrier says that the historians of 
Alexander mention that the rafts on which 
this hero, crossed the rivers of Central Asia 
were bll^ yed up with skins stuffed with straw ; 
they were then,* no doubt as now, inflated 
with air ; ^nd it is thus that the Euphrates, 
the Tigris the Karoon, the Indus, the Oxus, 
and other rivers in this quarter of the globe, 
are crossed. — Ferrier' s Journ. p. 429. 

Besides the Kellek, or raft, there is the 


Kufa a round ribbed boat, or corricle, used 
on the Tigris and Euhprates, covered, not 
with skin, but bitumen. But of this, the only 
valuable article, is the bitumen ; the ribs are 
of thin willow rods or the midrib of the frond 
of the* date -tree, and are useless, if the boat 
be broken up. — Mignan's Travels p. 243. 

The rivers q^f peninsuJla of India, the 
Kistnah, and Tambudra, are usually crossed 
in basket boats, with a frame work of ratan 
covered on the outside with skins. But, a 
single inflated skin such as are used as buoys 
for nets, on the east coast of Scotland, or a 
dried pumpkin, or a bundle of dry rushes, is 
used by individual travellers. On the Goda- 
very, a small double canoe is in use, the 
passenger sitting astride the connecting 
beam. The strata of rushes, are evidently of 
the same kind as the “ vessels of Bulrushes 
upon the water,” alluded to by Isaiah, in 
Chap, xviii. ver. 2,-^Mignan' s Travels p. 23. 

KELLANGA MIN. Tam. 

Whiting fiish. 

KELON KA TEL. Hind. Turpentine. 

KELWA-UAGU. Tam. Qsm euir Syn. 
of Eleusino coracana. — Gcert. 

KELU. In Kunawar, the most valuable 
timber tree. It grows to twenty or thirty 
feet in circumference, and Gerard measured 
two trees of thirty-three and thirty-four feet ; 
and had seen them 150 feet high, and they 
may be 200. He says it is astonishing what 
a quantity of this fine wood is wasted, even 
where it is scarce, for the saw is unknown ; 
and to get a plank of any size, they split a 
tree into several thick pieces with wedges, 
and then fashion it with an adze, thus losing 
the greater part of it. He supposed, it to he 
the Cedar of Lebanon, it doubtless is the Larix 
deodara of Hoyle, It is almost indestructible, 
and is therefore used for beams of houses, 
temples and especially granaries, as no insect 
touches it. An oil is made from the Kelu, which 
when rubbed on any other kind of timber, is 
a great preservative against vermin. This 
wood has an agreeable smell, and would be 
invaluable in the plains of India, as it resists 
the attacks of the destructive white ant. Capt, 
Gerard Account of Koonawar, p 68. 

KEMANCHEfI, a kind of found in almost 
every Persian town. Those made at Shiraz, 
are of tut or mulberry tree wood ; the body 
(about eighth inches in diameter) globular, 
except at the mouth over which is stretch- 
ed and fixed by glue, a covering of parch- 
ment. But they are of various materials ; 
the body merely a hollow gourd ; or every 
part is richly inlaid and ornamented. They 
are sometimes made of the girdu or wa^ut 
tree wood. It is the Sitar of India. 

KEMAS. See Caprese. 

KEMAS WARRYATS. See Caprem. 
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KEM BALLY; Can. Onion. 

KE&IBU, also SEGAPU KALLU. Tam. 
'OAihuf ^^90^ Ruby. 

KKMUDU—? Glass. 

KEVIUN. Arab. Cumin seed. 

KEN, -an Egyptian goddess of Assyrian 
origin, the Astarte, Astaroth, and MyUtta of 
the Assyrians, Syrians, and ^rabs. This divi- 
nity appears to have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon in the Lime of the 18th 
dynasty, or at the commencement of the close 
connection between Assyria and Egypt. On 
comparing a representation of the goddess in 
the rock sculptures of Malthaigah, with an 
Egyptian has relief in the British Museum, 
it will be seen that the mode of treating the 
subject is nearly the same. In both we have 
a female standing on a lion. The Egyptain 
figure holds two snakes and a flower, the 
stalks of which are twisted into the form of a 
ring ; the Assyrian carries a ring alone. The 
flower resembles that borne by the winged 
figures in the place of Khorsabad, and is not 
found in the edifices of the first Assyrian 
period, where the flowers in the hands of 
a similar figure are of a different shape. For 
instance, the goddess Athor or Athy, Dr. 
Hinks reads the same name as that of the 
presiding divinity, on the monuments of 
Assyria. Mr. Birch admits, in his observa* 
tions on the cartouches, that the introduc- 
tion of the Assyrian gods, Baal and Astartae 
of Renpu or Reseph, of Ken, and Anata or 
Anaitis, can be traced to the 18-~19 dynasty 
and is coeval with the epoch of the great 
conquests of Egypt, in central Asia, On a 
tablet at Turin she is called Atsh, or Adesh, 
the name of the chief city of the Khitae, a 
Mesopotamian people attacked by the Rames- 
sids (Prisse. Mon, PI. xxxvii.) She usually 
appears In a triad with Renpu and Khem or 
Chamno, also deities of Semitic extraction. — 
Layard^ Nineveh, Vol II, p. 213. 

KEN. Chin. A Chinese oil. ' 

KENDAL. Jav, (^rdia myxa. 

KENDU. Beng. Diospyros melanoxylon 
Roxh Ebony. 

KEN-FA. Chin. Syn. of Bambusa nana. 

KENISSAT-ul-KlAMAT, the church of 
the Resurrection, commonly called the Holy 
Sepulchre. By the Arabs it is called Kenissat 
at Koraamat« This last word means a lay- 
stall,** in allusion to the plaee where the Holy 
Cross was found. — Robinson' 9 Travels, Fades- 
tine and Syria, Vol> I. p- 40. 

KENJA. Beng. and Hind, also KU- 
RXJNJA. Bsng. and Hind, 8yn. of Gale- 
dupa indica. 

. KBNNA. Sing. Sunn. 

KENPONI, in the ittaps, is t^e province of 
King-po, to the east of Takpo, and its occu- 
pants are surmised to be the wild races who 


oppose the ascent of the English explorers in 
Assaih. — ^Latham, 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE, ob HAR- 
DY BONDU('. See Coffee tree wood 
KEORA. Hind, also KBORI. Beng. 
Syn. of Pandanus odoratissimus. — Linn, 
EEPPEL*S ISLE, is from ten to twelve 
miles in circumference and distant from the 
mainland six miles. There are numbers of a 
singular fish of the genus Chironectes which 
leap with great activity over the mud among 
the arched roots of the mangroves, among 
which were small crabs (Ocypoda and Ma- 
crophthalmus) making for their burrows in 
all directions . — Macgillivrag Voyage, Vol. 
I. p. 65. 

KERA. Sans. Cocoanut tree. 

KERALA, OR PARASU RAM KSHE- 
TROM, a long narrow strip of country 
stretching from Cape Comorin to Gokurnom 
and an ancient sovereignty. Of this the 
tract of country below the ghats, from the 
rivers Canjarote pooya, the original south- 
ern foundary of Canara to Travancore inclu- 
sive is now called Malayalam or the Mala- 
bar coast. Kerala from about B. C. 68 to 
A. D. 352 was ruled by 37 Peroomals or 
Viceroys from the Chera or Salem rulers, 
and after them by the ancestors of the pre- 
sent nominal rajas .— Ancient India. 

KERKOOK. Baba Goorgooris the name 
given to a spot three miles from Kerkook, 
where, in a little circular plain, white with 
naphtha, flames of fire issue from many 
places. There appears to be little doubt, as 
D’Anville conjectures* that this is the Kor- 
kura of Ptolemy. Th people of Kifri say 
that on the eve of Friday, a little lamp is 
seen to burn of itself on the summit of the 
bills overlooking the plain : it is most proba- 
bly a similar phenomenon to Baba Goorgoor. 
A celebrated doctor of Mahomedan law, sur* 
named Azem, or the honoured, is buried 
at this place, which is about two miles to 
the north of Bagdad.— /i^tc4*d( Residence in 
Koordistan, Vol I. p. 44. 

KERA HI, Hindu worshippers of Devi, in 
her terrific forms, and the representatives 
of the Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika, who, 
so late as the 10th century, sacrificed human 
victims to Kali, Chamunda, Chinn anias taka 
and other hideous personifications of the 
Sakti of Siva.->-IFt7sun. 

KERBECK SIAM. Per. Helleborus niger, 
KERBELAH, a city westward from Bagh« 
dad, a place of pilgrimage to shiah maho- 
medans. The revenue arising to the hier- 
archy of Kerbela, from the drains on the 
pursea of its visitors, are enormous; and 
must, more than sufficiently, pay for . all the 
expenses of its state. Kerbela is about 
sixteen farsangs from Bagdad ; the city is 



KKKMANSHAH. 


KESH, 


large, and crowded with inhabitants, being 
respected as a place of refuge. — Porter^ s Tra~ 
vels Vol II. p, 281, 

KERELErt. PfiRs. Syn. of LufFa amara. 

KERENFUL. properly KARN - FUL. 
Arab. Cloves. 

KERILIA. See Hydridae. 

KEKIVOULA FORMOSA. See Cheir.'p- 
ter a. 

KERIVOULA HARDWICKII. See Chei- 
roptera. 

KEIUVOULA PICT A. See Cheiroptera. 

KERIVOULA SYKESir. See Cheirop- 
tera. 

KERIVOULA TRILATITOIDES. Sec 
Cheiroptera 

KFIkKUA. A1 Hid is a canel flowing into 
the Kerkha, near Hawizah. through groves of 
a species of calamus, growing luxuriantly in 
a low tract of country, between the Tigris and 
the Kerkha, inundated by the overflow of the 
Tigris. — Travels, p. 251. 

KERMAN AND MEKKAN, are peopled 
by Persians, principally, — but contain also 
Turks, Beloochees, the Bruhui, and Afghans. 

KERMANJ, a clan in Kurdistan, who 
were originally from Fishdar, near Sikoneh 
on 'he frontier of Persia. — Rich, 

KKRMANSHAH, in lat. 34® 26’ N. as 
it now stands, is a handsome city ; exhibit- 
ing the glittering domes of mosques within, 
and the battlements and towers of lofty walls 
without. Being erected on a south-western 
slope of the mountains, it commands a wide 
view of the vale ; It is famous for an excel- 
lent manufactory of fire-arms ; and the vil- 
lages in its vicinity, for carpets of the most 
beautiful colours and fabric. Luxurious gar- 
dens surround the town, abundant in fruits 
of all kinds, but particularly in grapes of an 
e.xquisitely delicious muscatel flavour. The 
population amounts to about 15,000 families, 
some few of which are Christians and Jews. 

The mountain of Taklit-i-Bostan forms a 
part of the chain of Be Sitoon ; and, like it, 
is craggy, barren, and terrific. Its aspect, 
as approached, is of the most rugged gran- 
deur ; and its towering heights, lour dark 
over the blooming vale of Kermanshah. A 
little forest extends from the rivers side, to 
a considerable distance over the plain; per 
haps the green descendants of the woods that 
overshadowed the gay pavilions of Khosroo, 
in his hunting parties ! Porter’s Fravels, Vol. 
ii. p. p. 169 to 201. The carpets of Ker- 
xnansnaL ar ^ a manufacture which adds much 
to 4he wealth of its province: none can be 
more rich, soft and beautiful. Persian car- 
pets are justly celebrated for the beauty of 
the patterns, the fineness of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours — vegetable dyes, a 
green not made elsewhere, conjectured, to be 


safiron and indigo. Some of them fetch high 
prices as £6 or £8 for one 2 yds. square, in 
the country itself. The finest are made at 
Sena.and there is a famous manufacture car- 
ried on at Ferahoun, near Teheran, which 
belonged to the late Sirdar Baba Khan. Car- 
ets of any size can be made there. The 
nest carpets of all used to be made at He- 
rat, and there are some splendid ones in the 
Chahl .Vlinar, at Ispahan, one of which is 
140 feet long and 70 feet wide. Large num- 
bers were exported to England through Tre- 
bizondc before the late war, and they were 
sold nearly as cheap in London as in Persia, 
owing probably to the course of trade. — 
Ed. Ferries, Journ, p. 26. 

KERMES alsoKIRMIZ Guz. Hind. 
Pers. Cochineal. ‘ 

KERPaH OB SERPH. Bhootea. Neil- 
gherry nettle. 

KERULA. Bbng. Hind. Syn. of Luffa 
amara. — Roxh. 

KERZEN. Ger. Candles. 

KERO TYPE. A species of this abounds 
in the i arbour of Jedda, of a deep black 
colour, and causing a singular eflect under 
water, from its gently waving motion when 
agitated by the tide. It stings severely. — 
Valenlias Travels Vol. III,p» 320. 

KES. Jap. Poppy seed. 

KESAllA. Tjbl Syn. of Crinum 

asiaticum. — JFilld, 

KKSARA CHETTU. Tel. "3^ 

Crinum defixum. — Ker. 

KESHA, a name common to two dynasties 
of Persia. The Tak i-Kesra, is a ruined 
arch on the site of Ctesiphon, and is a mag- 
nificent monument of antiquity. To its right, 
are fragments of walls, and broken masses of 
brickwork ; to the left, and therefore to the 
south of the arch, are the remains of vast 
structures, which are encumbered with heaps 
of earth. The natives of this country assert, 
that the ruins are of the age of Nimrod, of 
whom, in Scripture, it is said, (and the begin ^ 
ning of hU kingdom was Babel and Erech 
and Accad and Cain eh in the land of Shinar.) 
— MignarCs Travels ^ 58 to 73. 

KESHURIA. Duk. Syn. of Wedelia ca- 
lendulacea. 

KESOSA NO ABRA. Jav. Naphtha. 
Petroleum. 

KESSARI FLOWERS. The flowers of 
the Butea frondosa, Roxburgh ; they have 
been imported into England for experiments 
in dyeing. 

KESUN. Bali. Garlic. 

KESH, a town, thirty six miles south of 
Samarkand, Timur’s famous descendant Ba^ 
her, the first Great Mogul, teRs us that in 
spring the walls and terraces of the houses 



KHADIM. 


KHAJAH. 


at Ke»h are always green and cheerful. Ti- 
mour and Baber both mention Kesh as Shahr 
Sabz. or the “ verdant city .” — MarhhawkS 

p. 120 

KETEKA. Sans. Pandanus odoratissi- 
mus. 

KETEPING. Jav. Amygdalus commu- 
nis 

KEll BARI properly KHETI-BARI. 
Hind. Agriculture. 

KETMI OANDBO. Fe. of Maurit. 
Abelmoschus esculentus. — W. and A, 

KEITISOLS. CuiN. Paper umbrellas. 
See Umbrellas. 

KEUMMEL Gee. also BROD-KUM- 
MEL. Gek. Caraway seed. 

KFjVARU — ? Kleusine coracana. 

KEW. Ger Hay. 

KEWORE K1 PAT. Duk. leaf of Pan- 
dan us odoratissimus. 

KEWOKE KA-PHUL. Duk. Pandanus 
odoratissimus. 

KEWRA-KA JAR Quz. Hind. Orris 
root 

KEYNKRA properly KHENKRA. Hind. 
Crab. 

KEYS UR. Duk. Nyctanthes arbor-tris- 
tis. 

KEYSUR. Duk. also ZAFRAN. Guz. 
Hind. Saffron. 

KKZIH^H. Arab, Coriander seed. 

KETAKAor KETAKI. Hind. The 
strong odoured dower of the Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus. 

KHA* Bubm, Syn. Azadirachta Indica. 

KHABAZE AND ANJIL. Arab. Malva 
sylvestris 

KHA-BOUNG, Burm. Strychnos nux- 
vomica. 

KHA-CHAN-PA. Tibet. L’hasa. 

KHA-CHAN-YUL. Tib. Snow land or 
Ladak, is the A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. 
It is supposed by Major Cunningham to be 
the Kie-Chha of the Chinese pilgrim Fa- 
Hiah. Ladak is still known as K ha-pa-chan 
abounding in snow, or Kha-Chan or snow- 
land, and the people as Kha-pa-Chan-pa or 
Kha-Chan-pa, men of the snowy land. — 
Cunningham^ s Ladak . 

KHAD. Hind. A precipitous hollow or 
ravine. 

KHADIM. Arab. Servant but in Ara 
bia, a term applied to the servile races, and 
thereby denoting that this race is politic- 
ally and socially inferior to the native Arab. 
Considerable numbers of them dock to Adeu. 

They are only to be found in Yeinen, and 
do i^ot extend further than the country of the 
Aseer on the north, and Belad el Jehaf on 
the east,— in fact, in that part of the, country 
which induded the domihioajs proper of the 
ancient Himyarite '^obbas. Physically, they 


differ considerably from the Arabs, and bear 
a greater resemblance to the races which in- 
habit the African coast. They have smooth 
hair, with a very dark complexion ; their 
nose is aquiline ; their lips thick ; their sta- 
ture is greater than that of the Arab, the lat- 
ter are thin and angular, the former rounded 
with a predispostion to obesity. They are 
considered in Yemen in the same light as are 
the Pariahs in India. 'I’hey are not admitted 
to eat with Arabs, nor can a KhAdim marry an 
Arab woman. They are condemned to the 
most servile or ignominious occupations, such 
as musicians, blacksmiths, public criers, 
&c. ; and their women have usually a lower 
stamp of character than the men. 

Their origin is involved in obscurity. It 
has been suggested that they are the remnant 
I of the ancient Himyarites, or the descend- 
ants of the Persian conquerors of Yemen, but 
the probability is that both these supposi- 
tions are erroneous and that the legend re- 
lated to M. d^Arnaud, but which he dis- 
credits, is more nearly in approach to the 
truth ; it is as follows . — ‘‘ When the Arabs 
succeeded in shaking off the Abyssinian 
yoke (which they did with the assistance of 
the Persians), a number of Ethiopian families 
wej*e scattered over the country. The Arabs, 
in order to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their victory condemned them to the condi- 
tion of serfs. Their chief men were subject- 
ed to a more infamous degradation, — they be- 
came barbers from father to son.” (d’Arnaud’s 
les Akhdam de r Yemen.) Play fairs Aden, 

KHAGIN. Hind. Syn. of Clitorea ter- 
natea. — Linn, 

KHAILNI, also KHILLAONI. Hind. 
Toys. 

KHAIRA. Beng. Acacia catechu. 

KHAISA GHAK. From Dera, is seen, to 
the west, the magniheent hill of Khaisa Ghar, 
or the Takht-i-Suliman, famed in tradition- 
ary lore as the spot on which the ark rested, 
and for being the parent seat of the Afghan 
races. Its habitable parts are occupied bv 
the Shiranis, a lawless tribe, who also h ^.d 
the inferior hills bet^veen it and the plains. 
They have f'*r neighbours, ihe Mikranis, 
their colleagues in marauding expeditions, 
and of equally infamous, repulat.on. — J/a6- 
son a Journeys, V^ol, 1. p, 47. 

KHAJAH, in Persian, signifies a bard, 
a teacher, and a merchant ; it is sometimes 
prefixed to an iudividuars name, as our 
Master, or addressed to a person, as \\e should 
say sir. 'I’he general reader will detect in 
the “ Cojia” of the “ Arabian Nights,” a 
French attempt at the orthography of Kha- 
jeh. It is applied as a titular appellation to 
I a small tribe of strangers settled in Siiid, 

1 principally at Karachi, where there are about 





KHAKI. 


KHALIFAH. 


300 familes, who say that they emigrated from 
Persia. They are a sect of Ismail! mahome- 
dans, are therefore heterodox Shiahs. — 
for, while the Ismail believes only in seven 
Imams, the Khajah continues the line down 
to the present day, Aga Khan, now (1861) a 
pensioner of the Government, at Bombay, 
being their present Imam, They reject Aba 
Baker, XJmr and Usman, and reverence Ali, 
Hassan, Hussein. Zain ul abidin, Mahomed-i- 
Baker and Imam Jafar-i-sadiq, They do not 
worship in a mosque but in a Kano or house 
prepared for the occasion. They probably 
fled from Persia, when Ali Khan (Hulukan) 
treated the Ismaili sect with such severity. 
They are in general illiterate, but have in- 
vented a written character for themselves, 
in which they have transcribed the Koran. 
Sir Erskine Perry's remarks upon the orijzin 
of this strange tribe are, Captain Burton be- 
lieves, inaccurate. He says, “The Kojahs are 
a small caste in Western India, who appear 
to have originally come from Sindh or Cutch, 
and who by their own traditions, which are 
probably correct, were converted from Hin- 
dooism about 400 years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din. Although they call themselves 
Mussulmans, they evidently know but little 
of their prophet and of the Koran, and their 
chief reverence at the present time, is reserv- 
ed for Aga Khan, a Persian nobleman well 
known in contemporaneous Indian History, 
and whom they believe to be a descendant 
of the Pir who converted them to Islam ** 
When reading this, it must be remembered 
that the Shiah branch of the Moslem creed, 
whenever settled amongst anti-religionists, 
always hold as a tenet, and rigidly adheres 
to the practice called Takeyyah, i. e. the 
systematic roncealinent of everything that 
concerns their faith, history, customs, and | 
in a word, any peculiarities the disclosure of 
which might be attended with unpleasent 
consequences, — Richard F, B^rton^s Sindh 
/?. 412 

KllAJAKHIZR. SeeKhizr. 

KHAJUR. Bkxg. Syn. of Phoenix syl 
vestris — Roxh, See Korfaken. 

KHAKA, a tribe of Afghans, whose seats 
are in the hilly regions, on the south- 
eastern confines of Afghanistan, where they 
are neighbours of the Baluches.— 

Journeys^ Pb/. II. p 317. See Ka^'ak; Khy- 
her. 

KHAKI, ^ Vaishnava sect of hindus 
founded by Kil, a di'^ciple of Krishnadas. 
They apply ashes to their dress and persons. 
They are not' numerous and seem confined to 
the vicinity of Furkhabad, at Hanuman- 
Ghur in Oude but the S^madh or spiritual 
throne of the founder is at Jaypur. Tte 
residents in places dress like other Vaishna- 


vas, hut tho^e who lead a wandering life go 
either naked or nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes 
and earth. They wear the Jata or braided 
hair, after the fashion of the votaries of Siva. 
They are derived from Ramanand but not 
immediately. — WiUon. 

KHAK-I-BALKH two mounds near to 
the Bala-Hissar in Kabul. 

KHAL, a Ladak land measure, being land 
for which one Khal of seed is sufficient. The 
word seems to mean only a load of any kind, 
and is apparently the same as the Indian 
Khara, or Khari, a measure of 20 bharas. 

KHALIFS. The Khalifs were vicegerents 
or successors of Mahomed or Mahons ed bin 
Abdallah, whose death occured in the llth 
year of the Hijra era, or A. D. 632. 

The immediate successors were, 
AH AD 

U 932 (1) ' Abubakr. 

13 634 (2) U'mar. 

23 644 (3) U’sman, 

85 656 (4) A’li. 

40 661 (6) Hasan bin Ali, retired 

to Medina. Husain 
killed at Kerbila. 

Race of Ommiah, reigning at Damascus. 
The period during which the 16 sovereigns 
of this race ruled, extended from A H. 4i, 
A. D. 661-2, to A. H J37A.D. 744-5 ; it 
ended with Mar wan 11. bin Muhammad, de* 
posed and slain. 

Race of Al A’bbas, reigning at Baghdad. 
This race extended from A. H. 132 or A. 
D. 749-50 to A. H. 656. A. D, 1258-9, 
when Baghdad was beseiged and taken by 
the Moghul chief Hulagu, — Ali Khan, grand- 
son of Jenghiz Khan, and the Khalif Mus- 
tasem put to death, 

Arab Governors of Khorasan ; Capitals 
Merve, Nishapur, Bokhara. 

These rulers ’held sway from A. II. 129 
or A. D 747, to A. H. 287 A. D. 900, 
Of thiit period the Tahirs or Taherides held 
sway from A. D, 8J9 to A. D. 862, and 
the SafTavis from A. D. 873 to 900, in A. 
D. 900, A. H. 287, Amru bin Lais was de- 
feated by Ismael bin Ahmad the Samanl. — 
Thomas' Prinsep, p. 304. — See KhoUfah. 

KHALSA. The Sikh theocracy establish- 
ed by the Guru Govind. 

KHALI FAH ABas. Caliph. The Cali- 
fahs of Baghdad. Some coins of the early 
Khalifahs were struck at Cufa or Kufah a 
city near the Euphrates, southward of the 
spot where Babylon once stood. But it was 
not from this circumstance that the denomi* 
nation Gufic has been given to the whole 
class of these coins; but from the Arabic 
character named after the city^ — Ouseley'e^ 
Travels Voh IL p. I99. See Khalifa , • 



KHAKi^.iil-KALB. 

KHALIL, an Afghan tribe near the mouth 
of the Khyber pass. See Khyher, 

RHALISi a district and a canal which is 
cut from the Diala to the Tigris. The dis> 
trict of Khalig is * situated to the north of 
Baghdad, and takes its name from the canal 
which supplies sixty-two village, most of 
which are now become mere nominal ones, 
with water for agriculture, the Tigris itself 
being unfit for that purpose. The principal 
of these villages are Yenghijeh, twenty miles 
from Baghdad, on the banks of the Tigris, 
in Rich’s time, almost abandoned on ac- 
count of the great oppression under which 
the peasantry laboured Howeish, a village 
of a hundred houses, famous for its fruit 
gardens. — Richie Residence in Koordistan, 
FollLp, 156. 

KHALWAT. Pers Private apartments. 

KHAMPA, a sect of wandering Tartars 
in Koonawar who are in some respects simi- 
lar to the Jogees of Hindoostan. They visit 
the sacred places, and many of them subsist 
wholly by begging. Some are very humorous 
fellows, they put on a mask, perform a dance, 
singing and accompanying it with a drum, or 
they play, sing, and dance, all at once, hold- 
ing the fiddle above the head, behind the 
hack, and in a variety of other strange posi- 
tions. After the British Government got 
possession of the hills, Khampas came down 
in crowds to visit the holy places to the 
westward.— Cap/. Gerards Account of Koo- 
nawar, p, 117. 

KHAMPTI. Name of a people of Asam, 
the chiefs are skilful workers in metal. 

KHAMTl. A Siamese population belong* 
ing to the same stock as the Siamese, their 
language containing nearly all the Siamese 
words, and their creed and alphabet being 
Siamese. 

KHAN. Pers. The lowest of the Maho- 
medan titles in India. 

KHANAZAD, are household slaves. The 
term is derived from Khanah, a house, and 
Zaidan, to be born. In Beluchistan, the 
Khanazads being of a superior class, are 
always kept near the persons of their chiefs, 
and employed on all affairs of great trust. 
Their character and station is considered 
highly respectable, and even after they are 
enfranchised, and rewarded Svith a portion 
of soil, they retain the appellation.—- 
par’s travels Beloochisian and ^inde p , 262 . 

KHANDA Guz. also PIAZ Guz. Onion. 
KHANDAGIRI, a hill in Cuttack with 
Jaina caves and temples separated by^a nar- 
row ravine froni Udyagiri* bill on which are 
the principal Buddhist caves.— iS'aa Karli. 

KHAN£K-u1-KALB, Arab. Strychnos 
aux-vomica* 


KHAR-I-SHUTR. 

KHANS AM AN. Pees. Hind, a house 
steward. A butler. 

KHANUM, an ordinary Mahomedan sub- 
fix for a lady, as Khadijah Khanum. 

KHAR. Hind. Soda 

KHAHACK. Gtjz. Hind. Prrs ? Dates. 
•^See Khorfaken, 

KHaRAK. This island is situated with- 
in thirty leagues of the Shat-el- Arab, and 
half way between the coasts of Arabia and 
Persia. Here ships proceeding to Bussora 
generally call for a pilot ; it is five miles in 
length, and between two and three in breadth.* 
— Taylor* 8 IVavela from England to India 
Vol. 1. p. 353. A settlement was formed 
upon it by the Dutch, but was given up by 
them in 1765. The English occupied it 
for a few years about the years 1838-41. — 
Niebuhr's Travels Vol. II p. 154. 

KHARANTA. Hind. Sida cordifolia. — 
Linn . 

KHARA8ANI YKLLU. Tam ? Gingel- 
ly seed. 

KHARBUZ. Hind. Pers. Cucumis melo. 

KHARGOSH. Pkrs. Lepus kurgosa. 

KHARI, a rude pagan tribe on the hills of 
Asam, on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
and Cachar. Near them are the Angami, 
also a rude pagan tribe on the hills of Asam. 
on the eastern frontier of the Mikir and 
Cachar. There are associated the Nam- 
ing, Joboka, Mulung, Tablung, Tengsa, 
Khari, and Mozome Angami. 

KHARMA. Arab. Date tree, in Persia, 
certain trees are reckoned mubarak or bless- 
ed, such as the Zeitun or olive, and the Nakhl 
or Kharma, the date or palm tree. But some 
Mahommedan tradition respecting the angel 
Gabriel seems to have consecrated the olive ; 
and the date is said to fiourish only in the 
regions of Islam, the land of true believers. 
Ouselefs Travels^ Vol. II. p. 330. See Kajur. 
Khorfaken, 

KHARI MATCHI. Duk Salt fish. 

KHARI NUN. Hind. Sulphate of sotla. 

KHARISM OR KHIVA, is seven hundred 
and fifty miles long by six hundred broad ; 
and, with the exception of the narrow tract 
bordering the Oxus, and the well watered 
sands of MerVe, it consists of a wide desert 
plain, without rivers or springs, w'oods, or 
mountains. Between Merve and Khiva it is 
a broken surface of deep sand, with a small 
gro wthof underwood.— J/orA/iam’s. Embassy, 
p, 21, See Khiva, , ' 

KHAR 1-SHU I'R, camePs thorn, in Ara- 
bic it Is called** agul,” and all the deserts 
of the East are covered with it. — Ed, Ferrier 
Journlp 378. It is a prickly busli on which the 
camels browze, aiid is called Jowassa in the 
tipper Provinces of India, and bhinz in Ba- 
luchistan, and often used to make tatties, or 



KHAZERIJ. 


KHETRI 


screens placed at the windows, and wetted for 
cooling the apartments by evaporation, in 
the hot winds. — Frasers Journey inKhorasan^ 
/>. 91. Pottinger says the Shinz, is to be 
seen in Beluchistan, but not in such plenty 
as in the lower countries. — Pottinger' s Tra- 
vels Beloochutan and Sinde p 102. 

KHAR-l-SHUTARl, of the Persians and 
Jouz of Afghanistan is possibly the Alhaji 
mauroTum, or a tamarisk. 

KHABVAR, this ts a measure of 100 
inaunds of Tabrez which is equal to fix 
inaunds and ten seers of India (or about 500 
lbs. avoirdupois). — Mohan LaVs T^ravels p. 
262. 

KHARVVA. Guz. Hind. Kharwa. 

KH ZAHRA. Pers. Lit. Ass-poison, 
very common over all India, probably Olean- 
der ? 

KHAS. Pkrs Andropogon muricatum. 

KHAS, a language or dialect of Hindi 
spoken between Kuma n and Nepal. In 
Nepal it is called Paibatiya or Purbutti. 

KHAS AS. A people who inhabited Per- 
sia and Northern India before the Arian 
immigration. — Birr, 

KHASHKHA* Pehs TIKA Hind. The 
sectarian mark on the foreheads of Hindus. 

KHAS-KHAS. Hind. Anatherum muri- 
catum. 

KHASH KHASH. Guz. Hind. Poppy 
seed. 

KH\SMI. Peus Pu.^bt. A musk-melon 
of Candahar. 

KHASH RUD, the geographers describe 
it as taking its rise in the mountains of Siah 
band, and trace its course from north to 
south until it falls into tbe Hclmund at Ker- 
nasheen, whereas it flows in this direction 
only as far as Koh-i duzdan, a village situa- 
ted between Washt^er and Ibrahimi; there, it 
forms an elbow, turning suddenly south-west, 
and runs from that point siraight to the 
Seistan lake. At the cold season of the year 
its bed is generally dry and full of reeds, in 
which are numbers of wild fowl, — ttrner's 
Jour,n V. 401. 

KHASYA HILL CINNAMON. See Cin- 
namon. 

KHATMI KOCHEK. Pers. The small 
mallows. It grows in moist ground, and is 
useful when applied as a catapUisin to parts 
of the body stuntf by wasps or hornets. — 
Ouseley's Travels / p. 216. 

KHA VNA. Arab. Hind. Pkrs. Syn, of 
Circumcision. 

KHATON NIRURI. Male4l. Rhred. 
Syn. of Phyllanthus vitis Idsea. 

KHATTAN. Hind Bombax pentandrum, 

KHAYAN-KAYOE- Burm. Aglaia ro- 
hituka. 

KHAZERIJ, or the Khezerj is a very 


ancient Arab tribe, and was in possesiioti of 
Medina when Mohammed fled there. Abu 
Osaibi was of this tribe. The Rublna, Once 
the most celebrated tribe in Arabia, is now R 
small broken clan. The Anizeh Arabs come 
of this race. — Rich's Residence in Roordtsion, 
Vol. IL p. 258, 

KHEIL, in Beluchistan, a village commu- 
nity, a portion of or even an entire tribe. 

KHEIR. Hind. Mar. Syn. of Acacia 
catechu. 

KHELBENAH. Hebrew. Galbanum. 

K HEN GAR, the most celebrwted man of 
the Yadu line in Saurashtra, was the person- 
al opponent and rival of the celebrated Sidraj 
for the hand of the Deora princess. — Tod's 
TraveU p 511. Mandalica, though a proper 
name, is also titular, viz. Lord of the Re- 
gion ; this and Khengar are the two names 
best preserved by tradition, and to one or 
other many things at Joonargurh-Girnar are 
attributed. Khengar is the name of the 
prince who erected the p^^lace there. 

KHEOKA. Hind. Syn of Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus, 

KHERBECK also KURBEC-ASWAD. 
Arab KHEKBKCK SIAH. Pers. Helle- 
borus higer. 

KHERNIA. BitND Syn. of Phaseolus 
mungo. — Linn, 

KHERSON, the road from NicolaiefT, 
towards Kherson, is excellent. The views 
around are all steppe ; it holds the remains 
of the great Howard, the friend of the cap- 
tive and the miserable. It is a very con- 
siderable town, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, thu ancient Borystenes. It owes its 
existence to Prince Potemkin, — Porter's 
Travels^ Vol. I, p. 16 . 

KHETl-BARI. Hind. KHET KARN. 
Hindi. Agriculture. 

KHETRI, the Rajpoots are not confined 
entirely t) the Subah of Ajmere; some 
inferior tribes of them are settled in Bundel- 
cund, and in Gurry Mandella, Others, ac- 
cording to Thevenot, are settled in Multan, 
as the original country of the Kuttries, from 
whom the Rajpoots spring. — RennelVs Afs- 
woiV, p. 1 33. As soon as Alexander had 
crossed over to 'I’axila, on the east side, 
Ambisacres, king of the Indian mountaineers 
(the predecessors of the G bickers, we may 
suppose) sent ambassadors with presents to 
him : as the chiefs of the Joudis afterwards 
made their submission to Tamerlane, in 
1398. After Alexander had crossed the Ac- 
esines (Chenab) and Hydraotes ( Ravee), 
be appears to have been drawn out of tbe 
direct route towards tbe Ganges, to attack 
the city of Sangala, most probably being 
between Lahore and Multan ; but we 
left in uncertainty as to its position, by 
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Alexander’s historians. The name Sansrala, 
occurs only in Arrian : and is said to have 
been a city of great strength and import- 
ance, in the country of the Cathei. Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls the same people Cat- 
hei, or Kathei ; and these may very Easily 
be recognised tinder the name of Catry, in 
Thevenqt ; that is to say, the Kuttry tribe 
or E^poots. Thevenol speaking of the peo- 
ple of Multan, says» “ there is a tribe of 
Gentiles (i. e. Gentoos, or Hindoos) here, 
called Catry, or Rajpoots ; and this is proper- 
ly their, country, from whence they spread 
over all the Indies.” Diodorus Siculus 
marks them by the custom of their women 
burning themselves alive, on the funeral piles 
of their husbands ; which is indeed a custom 
among them, as well as some Hindoo tribes, 
at this day. Now we find by Arrian, that 
the Cathei were confederated with the Malli 
and OxydracesB, that is the people of Multan 
and Dutch, and which lay to the south west 
of the place where Alexander might be sup- 
posed to cross the Hydraotes (or Ravee) in 
his way into India. That the Malli where 
the people of the present Moultan, we can 
have no doubt, if we attend to the circum- 
stances of the voyage of Alexander down the 
Hydaspes here. — JiennelC 8 Memoir^ p, 123. 

KHEZAIL, a powerful and’warlike tribe 
inhabiting the banks as far as the large vil- 
lage of Semavah, on the Euphrates, where the 
women are proverbial throughout the country 
for beauty of feature, and perfect symmetry 
of form . — Mignovk 8 I'ravels^ p. 194. 

KHILAT. Pers. A robe or dress of 
honor besto'syed by rulers in southern Asia, 
on servants whom they desire to honor. 

KHIKAJ, Laud tax. The land tax is in all 
eastern countries generally the largest item 
of revenue. In Timour’s Institutes, the tax 
was fixed at a third of the produce on all 
irrigated land, besides a certain due for using 
water from the public reservoirs ; The land 
tax has., from the most remote ages, been the 
chief source of revenue in all Asiatic coun- 
tries. The Sassanian kings of Persia esta- 
blished the tax at a third of the value of the 
produce but when calamity overtook the crops, 
the cultivators received advances from the 
treasury. These are still continued in South- 
ern India and are called Takkavi or support. 
By Mohammedan law the produce of the 
land is liable to two imposts, namely the 
Ashr or tithe, a poor rate due only on the 
actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within 
reach of irrigation or running water. No 
land can be subject to both A8hr and Khiraj 
at the same time. The Khiraj was imposed 
on 'Syria by Omar, on Egypt by Amru ; but 
Arabia is Asbri, a very small pajft of it be- 


ing under the infiuence of running water. 
The Khiraj is of two kinds MukasiUimah 
and Wamefa. The former is due on the ac- 
tual produce only, and resembles the A.shr ; 
the latter is due whether there be any pro- 
duce or not. The Caliph Umr levied the 
Khiraj in Syria and Persia, the rate Varying 
according to the value of the product. The 
Hindoo kings exacted one sixth of the pro- 
duce, besides a poll tax, which was Modkqs- 
simah ; but the Mohammedans converted it 
into Waz*'8fa in the time of Shere Shah ; and 
the emperor Akbar, while adopting the same 
system, carried it into effect with greater pre- 
cision and exactness. In Persia, in the days 
of Timour, the land tax amounted to one 
tenth of the produce of the. soil ; but the hus- 
bandman Was loaded with a number of other 
taxes, which altogether exceeded half the 
produce. In India, Timour’s descendant, the 
emperor Akbar, abolished all arbitrary taxes 
and fixed the revenue according to the value 
of the different lands ; which were divided 
into four classes: 

1. tookjy which never lies fallow 

2. Perowty^ kept out of cultivation a short 
time, for th^e soil to recover its strength. 

The PooUj and Perowtp were each of 
three kinds ; best, middling, and bad. The 
produce of a Beegah of each sort was added 
together, and a third of the sum was conside- 
ed as the average produce of Poolej or Perowty 
land ; one third of it being the revenue. Shere 
Shah exacted rather more. 

3. Chiche>\ was land which had suffered 
from inundations, or excessive rains ; and 
received grants of remissions for five years. 

4. Bunjcr land which had suffered from 
great inundations, and enjoyed still larger 
remissions. 

Rewards were granted by Akbar, for high 
cultivation, and the land settlement was made 
for periods of ten years. (Ayeen, Akbari; 
Neil Baillie on the Land Tax,) quoted in 
Markham* s Embassy, p. 31. 

KHIRGAH a circular tent, 

KHIARKUST— ? Galbanum. 

KHIDMUT GAR. Pers. Hind. A ser- 
vant, a lacquey, a personal attendant. 

KHlLAF-1-BALKl, Pers LEILA-o- 
MUJNUX. Hind. Salix babylonica. 

KHIKBUZAH. Duk. Hind. Pers. Cu- 
cumis melo. 

KHIKCHANG. Arab. Sinapis chinen- 
sis. Mustard seed, 

KHIRNUB NUBLI. Arab. Ceratonia 
siliqua. , 

KHIRWA. See Chandras. 

KHITMI. Pers. Malva sylvestris. See 
Khatmai. 

KHIU. SiNDi. Syn. of Bignonia undu- 
lata. 



KHIZR. 

ILHISA a hand flesh glove. 

KHIVA KHAN AT, comprises a vast 
regh-n along the Caspian from Persia, 
n-y^h to the Kirghis Tartar country’ and 
east to the Oxus and the Lake Ural. It has 
onlj*, according to Hurnes, a population not 
exceeding two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
He describes them as organized bandits; 
and, according to other authors they are not 
generally better than predatory savages. It 
is agricultural where the ground is sufficient- 
ly fertile for cultivation. There are few 
horned cattle ; sheep, goats and horses are 
numerous, and all these are used as, and con- 
sidered the chief, food of the inhabitants. 
'J'here are few manufactures, except some 
coarse cottons and silk stuffs, made by the 
women. — Dv Wolff's Bokhara Vol, II. p 121, 

The inhabitants of Khiva, including the 
Turkomans, are estimated by M. Moravief, 
at three hundred thousand : of these, thirty 
thousand are Usbeks, lords of the soil by 
right of conquest. Vigne's. pers nar, p. 
463. Khiva, amongst orientals is g^-neral- 
ly known by the name of its principal city 
Hurghung, i. e. Houri Gunge (sign'Tying the 
town or place, believe of the Houris) it was 
so named, by Timour Ling (Tamerlane), 
either from the beauty of the place, or of 
the women, and the Great Desert (Sahara) 
or plain of Central Asia, is usually called 
by them the Dhasht, or plain of Kaptchak, 
M. Moravief, in his voyage in Turkomania, 
describes the country of Khiva as a rich 
oasis watered by irrigation from the Amu, 
or Oxus, on which it is situated, and produc 
live. He estimates its length and width at 
more than one hundred miles, says that it 
contains flve considerable towns and many 
villages, and that three hundred thousand 
persons acknowledge the Khan of Khiva as 
their sovereign. From its centre to the banks 
of theCaspian extends a vast and arid steppe, 
three hundred miles in extent which is pass- 
ed by camels in seventeen days. On the north, 
it is bounded by the course of theAmu, on the 
south east a steppe separates it from the king- 
dom of Bokhara, and on the south west it is 
separated by sandy pLins nnd steppes from 
Teke, which he ad^s is an oasis refreshed by 
watercourses swollen by the rain. The lati- 
tude of the town of Khiva is forty-one de- 
grees, forty minutes, and its longitude, from 
the Islands of Ferro, seventy-eight degrees 
ten minutes. Vigne's A pers tnal Narrative 
p, p, 41(]| 463. See Kharism. 

KHIzH* a popular Mahomedan saint who 
was. it is said, a servant of Moses, a great 
prophet,— Phineas,/ Elijah, and tke river 
Indus — and is a kind of wandering Jew who 
drank the water of immortality, never dies, 
and becomes all kinds of people. Burton's 


KHORASANLAJWAN. 

Scinde Vol» II, p, 249. The people of Ben* 
gal launch boats on the Ganges, in his name 
KHJKIJK. Bubm. Lac. 

KHO. * A population of about 400,000 
people occupying the Delta of the Mekhong, 
in Kambojia, between Siam and Cochin-Chi« 
na. The remaining I0(h000 of the popula- 
tion being Chinese, Cochin-Chinese,Siamese, 
Malays, Portuguese and mixed races 

KHOJA OK ISHMAILI, a Mahomedan 
sect in Sind of the Ismael creed. See Khaja. 

KHOBOON. Cyno. Saffron. 

KHODRA.GtJZ. Paspalum frumentareum. 

KHOIBU, u rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawad^ 

KHOJEND, at or near Khojend is a tur- 
quoise mine, but the stones found there are 
of a greenish hue, and far le.^8 esteemed 
than those of Nishapore, in Khorasan. 'J here 
is another of very insignifleent note some- 
where in Kerman : these mines, only, yield 
all the true turquoise in the known world. 
Fraser's Journey into Khorasan^ p. 105, 

KHOND. See Kond. 

KHONDEMIR, the son of Mirkhond, 
composed the Khelaset al Akhbar. Khon- 
demir's second and lare^er chronicle was the 
Habib us Siyar or Friend of Biography, as 
we may translate that title. — Ouseleg's Travels 
VoL II p. 400. 

KHONG-BONG. A musical instrument of 
the Siamese, composed of a semi-circle of 
suspended tongues. 

KHONG a name of certain Kambojian 
tribes. See Ka. 

KHOODl-OKRA. Bbng. Syn. of Crozo- 
phora plicata — Ad, Juss. 

KHOOLJEKIBAJI. Duk. Chenopo- 
dium album 

KHOK, a territory south-east of Ladak 
and eastward of tke Byltee. Its people are 
supposed to be the* Chauranm Beythes of 
Ptolemy— .4. Cunninyham. 

KHOHAN, a tribe who, a little before the 
birth of Christ, ruled over Alghanistan, the 
Punjab andKhor'san. 

KHORA8SAN, a province in the S. E. of 
Persia, Khorassan means the provirfee of the 
sun. or of the east. — ^•arkham's Embassy^ p, 
108 Nadir Shah who belonged to the tribe of 
Affshar. one of the seven lurkish tribes that 
had attached themselves to the family of the 
Suffavean dynasty. Nadir was born of ob- 
scure parentage, in the province of Khorassan 
A. D. 1688. — Townsend's^ Outra tn and Mave^ 
lock., p. 72. 

KHOHASAi«I TOMAUN, U worth two 
and a half of Irak, or twenty Irak, rupeed.*^ 
Fraser's Journey into Khorasan. p. 49^ 

KHOKASANI-AJWAN. D0k.: Qvz. 
Hind. Sing. Seed of Hyosciamus uigeii. 
Henbane seed. 
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KHULM. 


KHORASANI OMAM. Taic. about ten miles, is the small town ofKhap- 

iwS(74iu/r toil) Henbane seed. par, capital of the district inhabited by the 

KHORD-I-AVASTA* one of the religrious Kaidraiii tribe. Khozdar, figures in Persian 
books of the Parsis. . romances, and was formerly beyond doubt a 

KHORFAKEN*, the date trees on the coast place of note* A considerable tappa, or 
of Oman form a continuous grove to Khorfa* mound lies north of the town. From Khozdar 
kan» a distance of one hundred and fifty i along the bank of the llud khana, the soil is 
miles, and the Arabs have a saying that a ' strewed with frajjments of burnt brick and 
traveller may proceed the whole distance pottery, and further nn, a rude obelisk of 
without ever losing their shade. Dates form , mud, twenty to twenty-five feet in height, 
the principal export from Oman large quan- the base of cemented stones * — -MatBOJis Jour- 


ties being taken to India, where a consider- 
able share is consumed in making the govern- 
ment arrack. The middle classes of the 
Mussulman and Hindu population are very 
partial to them. The best are brought from 
Basrah and Bahrein, those from Oman being 
classed next in excellence. There are several 
methods of preserving them ; some are simply 
dried and then strung on lines, others, which 
is the usual plan, are packed in baskets. Not- 
withstanding their great number, every tree 
has its separate owner, and disputes between 
the relations of those who die intestate, are, 
in consequence, very frequent. — Wellsted's 
Travels, VoL /. p. 188. 

KHOSAS, of the delta of theindus, become 
a predatory tribe on the eastern confines of 
Bindh, verging towards the Cutch territories, 
where Hnjputs are located they are very 
troublesome. They are also on the eastern 
boundaries, as wandering herdsmen. 

KH0bR(.).0 PaRVIZ, King of Persia (of 
the Sassanian dynasty), was the grandson of 
Chosroes Anushirwan. He married a daughter 
of the Emperor Maurice, who is generally 
supposed to be the same, person as the heroine 
of the eastern romances of Khosroo and Shi- 
reen, and of Ferhad and Shireen . — Riches 
Residence in Koordistan VoL II, p. 264. Obit 
A, D. 629. 

KHOTBN, a terriiory east of Kashgar. 

KHOTEN, Mr. Moorcroft doubted the ex- 
istence of the city of Khoten, although refer 
red to by Marco Polo. Its position has been 
laid down not only by Chinese geographers 
but by the Jesuits in lat. 37 ^ , and long. 
78® 16** 30'', (Klaproth, J. Asiatique, No. 
xvii, Histoire de la Ville de Khoten Uemusat 
Quarterly Oriental M agazine, ( alcutta. Sept, 
1834), the city of Khoten may have a new 
appellation. Elchi, or. as it occurs in the 
maps^ Hit si, is identified with the city call 
ed by older travellers Khoten* — Ed, Moor- 
croffs Travels VoL 7, p, 367. 

KHOZDAR, in the hills, near Khozedar, in 
Beiuehistan, lead is found, which, being easy 
of fusion, is smelted by the Brahui tribes to 
make bullets, but no advantage beyond this 
is taken or derived from the presence bf the 
meUl. Antimony is also said to occur. West 
by a little north of Khozdar, /and distant 


ney, VoL II p. 44. 

KHUBER. Hind, also UBHUL. Hind. 
Syn. of Juniperus recurva. 

* K HUD AH HAFIZ, may God protect you, 
a common Mahomedan salutation when part- 
ing with a friend. 

KHUKOOR. Hr>»D. Cucurbita melopepo. 

KHUKR UL-ASHUR. Arab. CMotropis 
procera. 

KHUL. Duk. JErua lanata. 

KHULL. Arab. Vinpgar. 

KHULK. t'BRs. The down which grow.s 
under the hair of the mountain goat It is 
of this, that the Kashmir shawls are fabricated 

KHULLU. Tam. Tel. Toddy. 

KHULLU. Tel. s'«)o Syn, of Arrack. 

KHULM, a town near Kundoz with many 
beautiful gardens, witti apricot, cherry and 
mulberry trees. This country is'calletl Turkis- 
tan,but the Qiazal Bashis of Kabul have named 
it Kafristan, or country of Infidels, on account 
of the slave trade. The inhabitants are 
Turks, or Uzbegs. Pity, justice, wisdom and 
policy are entirely unknown here. The in- 
habitants are fair, tall and look as if they 
I were brought up in hardship They are 
vulgar, ignorant and dirty. Disputes re- 
specting religion are a frequent cause of tu- 
mult among them. They keep their heads 
entirely shaved, and allow a few hairs to 
grow on their chins, which does not ap- 
pear likea regular beard. Khulum receives 
annually numerous loads of tea, which is 
plentifully used here, and generally exported 
to Bokhara. Silk U largely produced in this 
country, and passes through Kabul in the 
route to Multan The sand gathered from 
the bed of the Oxus yields a great quantity of 
gold. The Caravans of Bokhara and Kabul, 
which in summer pass successively to Khu- 
lum, hAve rendered it very populous andjrich. 
The prevaUiDg religion at Bokhara is Sunni 
the followers of other creeds, though not 
vexed, are scornfully treated The Qizal Bash 
are Shias, follow the principles of Ali. — Mo- 
hun LaVs Travels^ p 129. This state excer- 
cises a certain influence on those around it, 
and its preponderance is not inferior to that 
of Kabul, Herat, or Bokhara; a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are of the Tajik race, 
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KHUTTlJK, a tribe with 6^00 to 6,000 
armed men in the country between the plains 
of Peshawar and the salt range at Kala>bagh. 
Burnea Kahul p, 105. Their chief place is 
Akorrah. See Khyber. 

KHU2ISTAN on AEABISTAN, the an- 
cient Su$Iana4 In Khuzistan, Khor is a deep 
inlet, of which several have been, at times^sup- 
posed to be the mouths of the Euphrates, 
Khor Muso, is deep ; that of Lusbah is close 
to the Jerahi, and, there is one near Sareina, 
on the banks of the Indian, rather westward 
of the borders. The inland Khdrs are those 
near the towns of Borak and Mohammerah, 
one still more extensive is formed by the 
overflowing of the river Kerah at the town 
of Hawiza ; and lastly, the Samidah marshes 
above Kurnah, which appear to be part of 
the ancient Chaldean lake. One of the most 
important of the water-courses of Khuzistan 
is the Kerkhah, or Kerah, which begins to 
flow in three branches, all springing consider- 
ably eastward of Kirmkn-shah. Tihe first, and 
most inconsiderable, has its commencement 
about 25 miles west of Hamad^n. A little 
south of the spot where the Khcikhah is 
joined by the Ab-i-Zal, are the remains of a 
bridge, and at one mile and a half from the 
celebrated ruins of ancient Sus, the Kerkhah 
bends a little west of south, and continues 
in this direction through the rich plain of 
Khuzistan, passing through the extensive 
marches which surround Hawi'za. a com- 
mercial town of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
from thence it winds S. W., and falls into 
the Shatt-el.Arab, below Kumah, after a 
course of upwards of 500 miles- The Dizful 
i« an important stream in Khuzistan. The bed 
of an occasional torrent in ancient Susiana, 
called Ab-i-bald, which falls into the Diz- 
ful, is covered wiih a peculiar kind of pebble, 
which being filled with little fossil shells re- 
sembling grains of rice, is called Sang-i-bi- 
rinj, or the rice stone. These stones are also 
found in the river at Shuster, but of an 
inferior quality, and they are in much request 
throughout Persia for the head of the Nargil 
pipe, which is almost invariably composed 
of this material, set in silver, The Kurun 
river in Khuzistan is met with in proceeding 
eastward from the Dizful river. It rises ac- 
cording to Kinneir (who is followed by Major 
Rawlinson), at Correng in the ^h-i-zard, 
or Yellow mountain, at about 40 i^les south 
west of Ispahan, and runs west by north 
through a mountainous country. Again at 
about 40 miles farther, in the previous direc- 
tion of west by north, and at nearly 20 miles 
jhum Shus^r, it makes an abrupt bend to* 
wards the. 8^ S. W., as it finally breaks 
through fbe Zagros range, and pursues its 
onward course towards that city, little way 
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short of which and near the upper extremity 
of the well-known bund of Shahpur, a tem- 
porary bifurcation takes place, so ds to insu- 
late the town. The branch last mentioned, 
which is called the old K&rilin, after washing 
the eastern side of Shuster, becomes naviga- 
ble for boats of considerable size. The bed 
of this branch is still to be traced at a spot 
about a mile and a half below the town, and 
it appears to have come from the north-west. 
At this place, which is 2j miles short of 
Kar^buk, the K^irOn becomes exceedingly 
tortuous, and thus continues for a distance 
of 20 miles, in the general direction of south 
33 ® west to Ahwaz. The course of the 
KarOin then becomes less tortuous ; and for 
29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in the general 
direction of south 22 ® west, making a sweep 
more westward before it reaches the latter 
place. From hence the river again curves to 
the westward, previously to forming a great 
bend in the contrary direction. After this last 
bend, the windings become more moderate 
and so continue as far as the castle of 8abla 
which is situated on the left bank, at 60J 
miles by the river, south 5 ® west of Ismaili. 
The ancient bed of the Karun was followed 
by the officers of the Euphrates expedition 
for some distance towards the sea, on which 
occasion they found it to be about 200 yards 
broad, running in a south-easterly direction, 
or nearly parallel to the Bah-a-Mishir, and 
with every appearance of having contained a 
large body of water in former times. From 
Sabla, the main trunk of the Kariin pursues 
a course south 65 west for lOf miles, by 
the Hafar canal, to thevShatt-el- Arab, through 
the rising commercial town of Mohammerah ; 
but miles distance, and before it reaches 
the town just mentioned, the derivation call- 
ed the Bah-a-Mishir takes place. This is a 
large navigable branch, running 31 miles 
from the Kfiriln, in the general direction of 
south 25 ^ east to the Persian Gulf, but 
making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel 
to that of the Shatt-el Arab, as will be seen 
by the maps. After the junction at Khali ph- 
abad, the Kerdist5.n river flows a little more 
southward, and then, under the name of the 
Jerahi, becomes not only navigable for coun- 
try boats, but carries a large body of water 
in a S. S. W. direction toivards Dorak. At 
six miles from this town the river makes a 
deep short bend to the south ; and a great 
diminution of its water takes place, in conse- 
quence of six irrigating canals being cut ftom 
it, to fertilize the populous country stretch- 
ing westward. Dorak, the capital of the 
district is situated in a. marshy plain, and 
contains about. 6,000 inhabitants, who live in 
houses built with sun-dried bricks, and hav 
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ing sloping roofs. It is defended by a fort more formidable. Nadir Shah paid a sum of 
and a mud wall, and is surrounded by date money to secure his passage through it. 
plantations. Commerce is carried on by The tribes exact tribute from travellers, 
means of the canal with Mohammerah and Some live in miserable caves and the Mp^ 
Basrah, and the pet»ple sometimes call it Lit- muzye Afridis are said to sell the wives and 
tie Basrah. The Tab River is only partly in children of a deceased brother, and inter- 
Khuzistan. Near Beibahem, now of consi- change their own wives. The Khyber valley is 
derable size, it preserves a western course as of an irregular form, but the average breadth is 
far as Indian, a town of about 4,000 inhabi* , about fifteen hundred paces : the hills which 
tants ; up to which, when ascended by Lieut, j border it may be about seven hundred feet 
Whitelock, of the Indian navy, in 1836, it ! high. When Moorcroft passed, each house 
was found to be navigable for boats of twenty ! was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
tons. From hence the river inclines more | which was a tower for look out and defence, 
southward, and has a tortuous course through I They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
an alluvial soil to the Persian Gulf; an i singularly Jewish cavSt of features: some of 
extensive population have their dwelling ! the young women whom he saw, had an 
on its banks, A little way northward of ' arch, lively look, but he saw none that could 
the city of Shuster, at the bifurcation of the ! be regarded as pretty. The men were dress- 
river Karun, is the famous reservoir called ed in long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, 
Shadarwan, with the bridge of Shapur, and > in Avhich blue was the prevailing colour: the 
several deep and fine khanats. Khuzislan women wore an imitation of chintz He 
represents the Susiana of Strabo, as well as occasionally saw them in groups of fifty or 
the Cissia of Herodotus, Towards the eastern sixty, but whether numerous or few, they 
frontiers are the ruins of Khajoun and Ker- were impudently urgent in their demands for 
distan in the centre, those of Agines (proba- sheep, by which they intended money. They 
hly represented by Ahwaz) towards the west, were glad to give them a trifle in general to 
That the geography of the province was wtdl i he rid of them, hut on one or two occasions 
known before the time of Herodotus may be j were obliged to reject their demands, even 
inferred from a passage in his works, where j at the risk of an affray . — MoorcrofV s Tra* 
it is said, that Cissia is watered by tJie river | vd^y Vol. IT p 352. Amongst neighbouring 
Choaspes, on which is the city of Susa, and i tribes, the Waziris, although notorious robbers, 
the palace of the great king. It is added, j in common with other lawless tribes, regard 
that its waters alone were thought worthy of i the descendants of their Prophet with awe, 
being drank by .tlie monarch. Presuming i and a feeling of respectful reverence, and 
that Alexander, after sotting out from Sirs, j esteem themselves fortunate to receive their 
made a detour, in order that he might have i benedictions, and other little aids their su- 
but one river to cross, four short marches perstion teaches them to think essential. — 
might be required to bring the army, with its Masson's Journey. Vol. J. 101. Further 

supplies, across the Karun; and then both south a tribe, called the SuUman Khail occupy 
the distance between the Kcrkhah and Karun, the district which ranges from north to south 
and the description of the course of the latter, on the Ghuzni side of the pass. There arc 
will aflford ground to believe that this is the said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
same as the Pasitigris of Quintus Curtius nearly all thieves, but not so blood-thirsty 
and Arrian, as well as the Eulseus of Pliny or formidable as the Waziris of the moun- 
and Ptolemy . — Euphrates and Ttyris. Col. tains near Derabund. They will not kill a 
Chesney. p. 205. The Persian Dictionary, man in cool blood without reason, and their 
“Burhani Katia’^ under the word Khuz, attacks rather resemble those made by the 
and Khuzistan, states that these are both nightly prowlers of India, who creep into 
names of a country in Persia, of which Shus- your house or tent, and steal a ring from 
ter is the capital, and* that the first signi- your finger, or take a sheet from under you, 
fies, also, sugar and the second any country without waking you. The Suliman Khail 
productive of the sugarcane, or a manufac- were in possession, Vigne was told, of a 
tory of this article. — Miynan's 2'ravdsyp 2M. million of sheep and they paid a yearly 
KHYAR'CHEMBER. Arab, also KHY- tribute of one camel, for every forty men, 
AR-i-CHEMBER. Pers, Cathartocarpus fis- to Dost Mahomed Khan. Their country ex- 
tula. Fruit of Cassia fistula. tends from north to south, for seven or 

K^¥^AR-I BADRENG. Pers. Syn. of eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Cucumis utallissimus. Kandahar and for two or three from east to 

KHYBER, a formidable pass 18 miles in west. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul. Its send a Kafila of three or four hundred caihels 
water is prejudicial to health. As it ap- into the plains of Derabund and Derah-i. 
preaches the Kabul territory, it becomes Ismael Khan, Vigm's A personal Harrativ^ jp. 
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106-7. He describes the Shenwari Khy- 
beris, as a race even more infamous for their 
robberies than the Afridi Khyberies. — Moor- 
croft's TravelSy VoL IL p, 354. 

Thus, in the Khyber pass, itself, and stretch- 
ing away on the north and south, are tribes of 
barbarous, warlike and predatory habits, along 
the north-west frontier of the Punjab. This 
frontier lino commences from the top of the 
Kaghan glen (a dependency of Huzara) near 
Chcilas on the north-west corner of Mahara- 
jah Golab Sing’s territory, and then passes 
Vound the north-west boundary of Huzara, on 
the east side the Indus to Torbeila ; then 
crossing that river, it winds round the North 
and North-West boundary of the Peshawur 
Valley to the Khyber Pass then round the Af- 
reedee Hills to Kohat ; then round the West- 
ern boundary of the Kohat District, along 
the Meeranzye Valley and touching the con- 
fines of the , Cabul dominions ; then round 
the Wuzeeree Hills to Bunnoo line and to 
the head of Suleemanee range ; and then, 
lastly, right down the base of Suleemanee 
range to its terminate on the upper confines 
of Sindh and of the Khelat kingdom. The 1 
extent of this frontier is very vast, and its 
length is full 800 miles. It is also as ar- 
duous in its nature as it is extensive. Along 
the outer side of this frontier line, and there- 
fore beyond British jurisdiction, there dwell a 
series of independent tribes, On the inner side 
of this frontier up to the right bank of the 
Indus, there also dwell various tribes, in many 
respects resembling the first-named tribes, but 
whoare BritivSh subjects. These latter will 
be adverted to, though with less prominency 
than the former. The topographical position 
of each tribe, both without and within the 
frontier, may be enumerated in their local 
order as follows. 

iKDErEDKNT Tribes. — dwelling along the 
outer face 6f the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills 


Adjoining Frontier^ Hoosunzves 
of Huzara District, J 


^Judoons. 

I Bunoor walls. 

Adjoining Frontier J Swatees. 
of Peshawur District, \ Raneezyes. 

1 Osmankheylees. 
b Upper Momunds. 

Adjoining Frontier 
of Peshawur and 
Kohat Districts. 


^ Afreedees. 


Adjoining Frontier 
of Kohat District. 


^Buzotees. 

Sepahs, 

- Orukzes. 

Zymoosht Afghans. 
^Toorees. ' 


and Dehra ^ 
Khan Dis 


Adjoining Frontier 
of Kohat ' “ 
Ishmael 
tricts, 

Adjoining Frontier 
of Debra Ishmael 
Khan District, 




Wuzeerees. 


Sheoranees. 

i Oshteranees. 
Kusranees. 
Bozdars. 
I^Khutrans 
I Kosahs. 


Adioining Frontier i » v 
of Dehra'' Qhazee^ 

Khan District, j 

LBoogtees. 

British Tribes. — Tribes within the fron- 
tier, and British subjects, inhabiting partly 
Hills and partly Plains. 

j^Turnoulees. 

. Gukkars. 

T, 4 . • 4 . i Doonds and Suttees. 

Huzara District, ^ i 

' Kaghan Syuds and 

I other Tribes of 


Peshawur District, 


Peshawur 
hat Districts, 
Kohat District, 


H uzara. 
Eusufzyt^s. 
Khuleels. 
Momunds 
Plains. 

! Khuttuks. 


of the 


j 


Bun gushes 


Debra IshmaelKhan 
District, 


rBuimoochccs. 
Murwutees. 

Butanees. 

Chiefs of Tank. 

{ Chiefs of Kolachce. 

Chiefs of Debra Ish- 
I mael Khan, 
j Nootkanecs. 

'^Loonds. 

Debra GhazeeKhan f Dreshuks. 

District, | Muzarees. 

The circumstances of British connexion or 
relations with each will now be slated. 


Kohistanees. — The regions to be treated 
commence from Kaghan, which is a narrow 
glen stretching upwards from the northern- 
most point of the Huzara District for a dis- 
tance of nearly 90 miles, and separating Ma- 
harajah Golab Sing’s Territory from the In- 
dependent mountaineer’s. Adjoining Kaghan 
and reaching the Hussunzye country, separa- 
ting the Huzara border from the Indus, and 
adjoining the Agrore fiefship in Huzara, is 
the country of some Hill Tribes named Ko- 
histanees and Swatees, who originally came 
from the Swat Valley. They have given no 
cause of offence, and as the British had 
no relations withthem, these people do not 
require further notice. 

Hosstjnzyes. — First on the list of impor- 
tant tribes stand the Hussunzyes. Between 
the extreme Northern Frontier of the Huzara 
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District and the Indus there lies a somewhat over the Indus close to Sitana is frequently 
narjrow strip of rugged and mountainous harassed by the fanatics- 
territory — this is inhabited by theHussun/yes Boonere oil Bunook. — B eyond the Ju- 

who therefore dwell in Cis-lndus, that is, on doon country on the north west^ is Boonere or 
the left bank of the river. They could mim- Bimoor. It is a rugged country, extending 
her, perhaps, 2,000 fightinsr-men. The prin from the lower range of the Hindoo Coosh 
cipal hill is known as the “ Black mountain’* downwards to hills which command the 
from its dark and gloomy aspect In the Chumla valley and the central plain of Eu- 
adjoining tract, within the Huzara border, isufzyc. On its western frontier again, lies 
lies Western Turnoulee, the fief of Jchamlad the Swat territory The Boonere pco}>le are 
Khan, a Ciiief politically dependent on the strong; they cotild muster a force of some 
British. thousands ; they appear to be on good terms 

JuDooNS of Muxiauun. — N ext in order with their neighbours, the Swatces. In 1849 
appear the Judoons, wlio inhabit a tract be- they aided some British subjects, at Loond- 
low the Hussunzyc country and on the right khor in Eusufzye, who refused to pay reve- 
bank of the Indus opposite the British town nue ; but they have generally abstained from 
of Torbeila, and thence stretching westward, molesting British subjects, and the British 
In this tract the most notable place is Mount | had no concern with them. 

Muhabun, of classical celebrity. The Judoons | The Tribes next on the list are those of 
have never molested British subjects or ; Swat, Kaneezye and Lower Osrnankheyl, the 
lands, and the British have had no relations two latter being subordinate to the former, 
with them. 'I'lrK Swat Valley, its teople and go- 

Fanatic colony of Six ANA — Near the veknimknt. — The Swat country consists of a 
base of Muhabun, ^ncl on the bunk of the long valley, running downwards generally in 
Indus, is the fanatic colony of vSitana. The a south-westerly direction, but turning half 
8)^(1 s of this place are the remnant of the round from cast to west as it nears the British 
followers of tliat extraordinary adventurer, j frontier, from which it is separated by a lof- 
Syud Ahmed, who, gathering the handful of j ty ranue. It is difficult of access to a force 
“ Ghazees,” (warlike devotees,) from various • moving from British territory. The Lundyc 
parts of India, raised a formidable rebellion | or Swat river flows right through and ferti- 
in Peshawur. After winning and losing j lizes the valley, ainl then debouching through 
Peshawur andjEusufzye, the Syud was event- I a gorge in the hills, enters the Peshawur 
tually slain at the mouth of Uie Kaghan glen i valley and joins the Cabul river near Char- 
by Sheer Sing, the son of Maharajah Runject sudda. The Swat valley is fertile, chiefly 
Sing. Most of his adherents, chiefly foreign- growing rice ; it contains 800 villages and 
era to the Punjab, dispersed, and the re-* upwards ; and its inhabitants may number 
mainder settled at Sitana. These Sitana 1,00,000 souls, of whom 20,000 might be 
people are evil-intentioncd and ill-condition- fighting men. As soldiers, the Swatecs rank 
cd, but their power of mischief has as yet below several of the most martial tribes, 
proved insignificant. They endeavour to Politically, the Swatees consist of various 
rouse the bigotry of the surrounding Ma- clans, united under a loose federal govern- 
homedan Tribes, and especially of the ment, at the head of which is an elective 
Swatees. The King of Swat indeed was chief, styled Padshah or king, In 1855, the 
elected to his present position from among king was a Syud, namedAkbur, from the fana- 
these very people. They endeavour to in- tic colony of Sitana. The High priest is call- 
trigue with Wahabees and such like fana- ed the “ Akhoond*^ (equivalent to the term 
tic religionists among the Mahomedan po- doctor or reader) and is held in great venera- 
pulation in various parts of India. More tion. Up to 1856 the king and the priest were 
than once correspondence relatingJ;o them sometimes said to be well-disposed persons, 
has been intercepted, but nothing tangible However this may be, they had never re- 
has been elicited. In 1852, they co-ope- strained their people from mischief, 
rated with the Hussunzyes against Jehan- Kaneezye and Osmankhbyl.— -Towards 
dad, and actually seized a small fort belong- the lower extremity of the Swat valley, a 
ing to that Chief, but evacuated it on the formidable range of hills bounding the valley 
approach of a British Force with Colonel runs for many miles from east to west, nearly 
Mackeson. They harbour murderers and paralled to the British frontier; and at the 
bad characters of all kinds ; some of their eastern extremity of this range stands the 


number have been apprehended in the com- ' Mora mountain. Between this range and the 
mission of crimes in the British territory and frontier, however, intervene two tracts, named 
have been hanged. In 1854, a band of Kaneezye and lower Osrnankheyl, both g'wasi 
reformed thugs were working on the road dependencies of Swat. The best of the 
near Peshwur and fled to Sitana. The ferry passes leading into Swat is one named Mul- 
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lakund, which opens from Eaneezye. A lit- 
tle further to the eastward of Raneezye also 
there are some passes, leading into the- 
Loondkhor valley, which belongs to British 
Eusufzye, These latter passes are not avail- 
able for passage from Swat to British ter- 
ritory, because leading into Loondkhor, they 
can be stopped by any party holding that 
valley. The passes via Kaneezye and Os-* 
mankheyl, if the people of those iraets accord 
a passaye^ lead straight on to the British 
Plains of Hushtnuggur. Above the Loond 
khor valley, just beyond the British frontier, 
is the strong village of Puliee. 

The subdivisions of the Peshawur district, 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north* west corner of Kusufzye, 
and then Hushtnuggur. 

The Uppkk ob Hill Momunds. — follow 
next in order. Their country extends from 
the south- western Swat border to a little be- 
yond the Cabul river. Both banks of this 
river iy:e in their possession and their capital, 
Lalpoora, where Saadut Khan, the head of 
their tribe, resides, is situat d near the left 
bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul go- 
vernment, though subject to an almost nomi- 
nal control ; and at the late treaty, the Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan undertook to restrain 
them from hostilities against British subjects. 
Their militia can muster about 12,000fight- 
ing-men . They are tolerable good soldiers, 
though not equal to the men of the most mar- 
tial tribes. Their hills overhang the fertile 
strip of British territory, enclosed between 
the Swat and Cabul rivers near their conflu- 
ence, known as Doaba, and this portion of the 
border is not more than 25 miles distant 
from Peshawur. 

The three sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British are the 
Pindee Alee Momunds, the Alumzye Mo- 
munds, and the tMichnee Momunds. 

Michkse, Punjpao A.NJ) Pindee Alee 
Momunds. — The Michnee Momunds, after 
annexation, were allowed to hold a fief or 
jagheer in Doaha, the fertile triangle near 
the junction of the Swat and Cabul rivers- 
from the British Govenraent, of which they 
collected the revenue. A portion of the 
lands they cultivated themselves, the remain- 
der they farmed out to other tribes of the 
plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen 
dwelt in the plains of Michnee and some in 
the neighbouring hills* They traded in the | 
Peshawur valley. The Alumzye Momunds, I 
whose head^quarters are at Gundao, in the | 
hills, also had a fief of Panjpao in Brirish \ 
Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few of 
their men lived in the plains and the majority 
in the hills. These also traded in the valley. 
The Pindee Alee Mi^iunds, at a former 


period, had held a similar jagheer in Doaba; 
but not since British rule. These have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people of the Peshawur valley. I'hcy inha- 
bit a very strong locality in the Hills. The 
fiefs were originally granted by preceding 
Governments to the Momunds as black mail 
to buy off depredation ; but molestation was 
not to be thus warded of ; and despite all 
that has yet been done, the Doaba border is 
not free from Momund marauders. The 
misdeeds of the Momunds had always been 
supported and encouraged by Saadut Khan, 
who is said to bear an ancient grudge against 
the British for having been parties to his 
temporary deposition from power during the 
Aftglian war. Petty raids and robberies, may 
be called the normal and chronic troubles of 
the Mornund frontiers, and there occurred, 
several audacious out-rages. 

The Afbkkdek Hills — After the Mo- 
munds come the Afreedees. This tribe is 
the most important of all on the Panjab fron- 
ier. Their territory, commencing in the hills 
between the Cabul river and the Khyberpass, 
forms the western boundary of the Peshawur 
valley ; then it stretches round the south- 
western corner and skirts a portion of the 
southern boundary of the Peshawur District 
till it approaches the Kuttuk lands. It thus 
projects abruptly into the British frontior, 
separates the Peshawur district from that of 
Kohat, and forms the northern boundary of 
the latter district. The Afreedee hills, in- 
tervening between the Kohat and Peshawur 
districts, are crossed by two principal passes 
communicating from one district to the other 
the best of which is the well-known Kohat 
pass or Gullee and the other the Jewakee 
pass Thus the frontage of the Afreedee 
hills towards British jurisdiction extends over 
a total length of 80 miles, and this territory 
stretches far back in a westerly direction to- 
wards Cabal. Thus the Affridees hold a large 
geographical area and have a long border 
conterminous with the British. The Afree- 
dees are entirely independent. '! heir hills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong- 
ly posted and difficult of access. The Afree- 
dees are fierce by nature. I'hey are not desti- 
tute of rude virtues, but they are notoriously 
faithless to public engagements. They are 
split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
this tribe are numerous. They can muster 
15,000 or 20,000 fighting men. As soldiers, 
they are among the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics re^^emble 
those of the other tribes. They retreat before 
the foe as he advances and press upon him as 
he retires. From the size of their country, and 
the strength of their numbers, the Afre^ees, 
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if united, might prove formidable opponents ; j 
but they rarely or never combine. If their in- 1 
dependence were threatened, or if some pecu- 1 
liar opportunity offered, they might act to- j 
gether, otherwise they will usually be found | 
at war with each other. We have to deal: 


with one or two sections only at a time. If i 
one be hostile, another will be friendly and 
rice versa. While operating against some Af- 
reedees, we can always induce other Afrecdees 
to be our allies, consequently the tribe is not 
so formidable as it might at first appear. 

Khybeu Pass Afbeedbes. — The Afree- 
dees of the Khyber Pass, among faithless, 
tribes, are considered the most faithless. 
Thieves and robbers from this vicinity, des- 
pite all precautions, continue to infest nightly 
the Peshawur cantonment A section of these 
Afreedees, named the KookeekheyL have 
manifested symptoms of a friendly spirit to- 
wards the British. The Afreedees on the 
south-western corner of the Peshawur border 
have not signalized themselves. 

The Passes to Koiiat, — The British Go' 
vernment has been concerned chiefly with 
the Afreedees of the two Passes (i. e., the 
Kohat Pass or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass.) 
For the guardianship of these passes the 
Afreedees have received some kind of consi- 
deration from successive dynasties, Ghizni- 
vides, Mogols, Dooranees, Barukzyes, Sikhs, 
and British ; and have broken faith with 
each and all. These mountaineers are great I 
traders and carriers. They convey salt from 


mines in the Kohat district to the Peshawur 
market. They also cut and sell the firewood 
of their hills. By these means they procure 
a comfortable subsistence, which cultivation 
on their rugi^ed hill-sides would not alone 
suffice to afford. This is a fortunate circum- 
stance, inasmuch as the British authorities 
can, by blockading the mouths of the Passes 
stop the trade and reduce the Afreedees to 
sore straits. 

These passes are of importance. The 
Gullee or Kohat Pass is the direct and 
best route from Koliat to Peshawur. The 
government post between these two import- 
ant stations runs usually by this route. 

Jewakke Afbeedees. — About the same 
time that these events occurred in the Kohat 
Pass, the Afreedees of the Jewakee Pass, 
proved troublesome. Their mountains are 
very strong. Even among the Afreedee clans 
they were considered particularly daring and 
ferociouf. When the Afreedees of the Ko- 
hat* Pass misbehaved, the Jewakee Afreedees 
offered to engage for that Pass, or to conduct 
the communication through their own Pass, 
The Jewakee Pass was actually used for a 
short time, but the J ewakee Afreedees soon 
proved themselves to be worse even than 


their neighbours. They committed numer- 
ous raids an'l murders in the Peshawur and 
Kohat districts and even robbed boats on 
the Indus. They also murdered a British 
officer, named Ur. Heaiy, who was travelling 
towards Kohat. for no other reason than that 
he was a defenceless Christian with a little 
property about liim. 

The BuNousit TiiniE — of the Kohat val- 
ley, and British subjects, offered to guard 
the Kothul, and asserted that they had a 
claim stronger than that of the Afreedees to 
hereditary occupy the ridge. I’he Kothul was 
then made over to them, and as the Afreedees 
reftiseii to open the Pass, it was resolved to 
establish a blockade ; so again the Afreedees 
were debarred from entering the Kohat and 
Peshawur valleys. 

While these arrangements were progress- 
ing, the Gullee Afreedees suddenly attacked 
the Bungush people on the Kothul, and 
seized that post. Several Bungush Chiefs 
were killed in the encounter, and Major Coke 
who was present, was slightly wounded. 
Upon this check, the Bungush people obtain- 
ed the alliance of two small, though warlike, 
tribes, named Buzotees and Sepahs Tliese 
were independent and dwelt in the hills near 
the Pass. The southern section of the Je- 
wakee Afreedees also joined the league. 

Sepaiis All!) Buzotees. — are small, but 
very brave tribes, numbering: — 


Buzolccs 
Sepahs . . 


500 

,300 


Fighting-men. . 


They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours, the Afree- 
decs, and manage to hold their ^own. They 
have acted up to tlieir engagements in regard 
to the Pass and have generally behaved well 
towards the British. 


Ohukzyes. — Their country extends from 
the Sepah tract (which adjoins the Afreedee 
hills) round the North-Western corner of the 
Kohat district, and then nearly onward to the 
top of the Meeranzye valley (which belongs 
to Kohat) till it joins the country of the Zy- 
moosht Affghans. The tribe is one of the 
largest on the frontier, and numbers 20,000 
fighting-men. most of whom are good hill 
soldiers. The Orukzye hills stretch a long 
distance to the West. In the interior of 
these hills, there is the cool table-land of 
Terah, where the clansmen resort in the 
summer with their cattle, and in the winter 
return to the pasturage grounds of the lower 
ranges near the British frontier. The sec- 
tions of the tribe that have come in contact 
with theBritish, are the Shekhan, the Mishtee, 
and the Raabeuhkheyl. The portions of th^ 
Kohat district adjoining the Orukzye hills^^ 
are the sub-divisions of Samilzve, Hungoo 
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und Mecranzye. Up to the year ISSS^thU 
tribe, though occadonally committing petty 
depredations, and known to be capable of 
mischief, if so inclined, gave no positive 
trouble. 

Zymoosht Affghans.— After the Oruk- 
zyes arc the Zymoosht AfFghans ; they are a 
small, but brave tribe, numi3ering about 5,000 
fighting men, some of whom are well mount- 
ed. They inhabit a valley leading from West- ' 
cm Meeranzye onward, towards the crest of a 
range called the “ Powar Kothul.’^ Their 
country of right belongs to the Cabul 
kingdom. They are usually ready to combine 
for mischief with the Toorees and Orukzyes, 
and to threaten Meeranzye ; but they have 
seen an expedition pass through that valley, 
and they hold some land in the plains, which 
holding affords some pledge for their good 
behaviour. 

Toorees. — The Toorees are a warlike tribe 
occupying a portion of the valley of the 
river Khoorrum ; they can muster 5,500 fight- 
ing-men. They are nominally subjects of 
Caoul, and belonged to the Jagheer of Sirdar 
Azirn Khan, one the Ameer’s sons ; but they 
are under no real control. They have repeat- 
edly leagued with other tidbes to harass the 
Meeranzye valley. They would sow among 
the Meeranzye people, they would harbour 
fugitives from either party, they would en- 
courage all to resist the British, they would 
attack some villages in force. They frequent- 
ly committed raids on the Bungush and Khut- 
tuk villages of the Kohat district. In August 
1853, Captain Coke seized a Tooree caravan 
on its way to the salt mines, taking the pro- 
perty as security for i e-payment of value of 
plundered property, and the men as hostages 
for their tribes. This measure was soon fol- 
lowed by an embassy from the tribe and 
an agreement was concluded with the tribe 
from the commencement of 1854. The value 
of plundered property was made good, the 
prisoners were released, and five Toorees 
were made over to the British as hovstages ; 
but within one month the tribe a gain gave 
way to evil counsels,^' and in the following 
March (1854) a serious attack was made by 
the Toorees, with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) 
on a Meeranzye village, 

WiTZEEREEs.— The Wuzeerees are one of 
the largest and most important tribes . They 
Ixold the rugged and lofty hills adjoining the 
South-West portion of the Kohat district 
(that is the Western part of the Meeranzye 
valley and the hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) 
and the North-Western border of the Debra 
Ishmael Khan, that is,* the valley of Buhnoo, 
and ths plains of Murwut and Tank. These 
hills run down to the point whei x the great 
Suleematiee range commences ; neir this 


point the Goomul range debouches from the 
hills almost opposite Tank. The valley of 
the GoomUl forms the Golaree Pass. This 
is the well known Pass, through which a 
large portion of the traffic to and from Aff- 
ghanistan and central Asia enters into In- 
dia, and is scarcely inferior to the Khyber 
Pass of Peshawar or the Bolan Pass • of 
Sindh. The hills on either side of this Pass 
are held by Wuzeerees. It will also be seen 
that the Wuzeeree hills form the western 
limit of the Joorduk Pass, which is the main 
line of communication between Bunnoo and 
Kohat. Just to the east of this Pass lies 
Buhadoorkheyl and also the villages of Khar- 
rah and Lutumur, at which three places the 
Trans-Indus mines are situated. The Wu- 
zeeree hills also command the outlets of the 
Koorum and Goombclic rivers into the Bim- 
noo valley The Wuzeerees are a numerous 
tribe, sub-divided into various sections. 
The birth place of this race would seem to 
be the snowy rantje, which runs to the south- 
east of the Jelallabad and Kabul From this 
range they appear to have moved downwards 
towards the Deraj a t border. They are noble 
savages of pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce 
disposition, and wild asp(?ct. 'I'hey can must- 
er probably (were the whole tribe united), as 
many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, and 
if combined might make themselves formid- 
able. But though they are less addicted to 
internecine contests than other hill tribes, 
and are so far united, they are yet not apt 
to join all these forces together - against an 
external foe. They are bold and ferocious: 
but, as soldiers, not equal to the most martial 
tribes. Many of them live in tents, or in 
temporary dwellings resembling tents ; in the 
winter frequenting the more genial clime of 
the lower ranges, and in summer retreating 
to feed their flocks in higher altitudes. Some 
i of them have engaged in cultivation and 
liave encroached on the weaker tribes of the 
plains ; of these, again, many will only culti- 
vate during the cold months ; and as the 
heat approaches will reap their crops and 
retire to the mountains. But the tendency 
to extend their cultivation, and even to set- 
tle in the plains, has of late years, been in- 
creasing among the Wuzeerees. 'I’he tribe 
generally is quite independent, both of the 
Kabul and the British governments ; but 
some members of the clan who have taken 
up their abode as cultivators in the Bunnoo 
valley have become British subjects. 

Many sections of Waziris have, ever since 
British connexion with the frontier, maintain- 
ed peaceable relations with us. These peo- 
ple, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo before 
them, have occupied pasturage grounds on 
the western border of the valley, and have 
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taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
same vicinity, amounting to about one-thitd 
of the culturable area of the valley. Under 
the Sikh regime, there were constant die- 
putes between these Wuzeerees and the go- 
vernment (inasmuch as rei’enue could in 
those days only be collected by force of arras), 
and also between them and the Bunnoo peo* 
pie, who asserted claims they could not en- 
force, to a patrimony which had been gradu- 
ally usurped. In 1848, Major Edwards ef- 
fected a settlement with these Wuzeerees and 
with all the inhabitants of the valley on be 
half of the Sikh government; he confirmed 
them in their possessions and arranged with 
them for the regular payment of their dues 
to the ruling power. These Wuzeerees, un- 
der the guidance of one of their Chiefs, 
Swaha Khan, an excellent man, have for the 
most part (with one unfortunate exception) 
continued as valued agriculturists and tax- 
payers. The revenue was first collected in 
kind, and then money settlements were made. 
Every effort is made to conciliate these Wu- 
zeerees, to detach them. from the wilder por- 
tion of the tribe and to give them a perma- 
nent interest in the soil. If some members 
offend, even then reprisals on the other mem- 
bers of the clan are abstained from, so that 
no cause of offence may be given to the cul- 
tivating Wuzeerees, and tliat nothing may 
shake their confidence in the British. The 
condition of these people is satisfactory to 
themselves and creditable to British rule. But 
there are three sections of the Wuzeerec tribe, 
who have misbehaved, namely, the Cabul- 
kheyl, the Mushood W uzeorees, (both of 
which entirely dwell in the hills and have no 
possessions in the plains,) and the Omerzye 
Wuzeerees, which latter clan originally cul- 
tivated in Bunuoo and afterwards rebelled. 
The Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree inhabit the north- 
ern portion of the Wuzeeroe hills, not far 
from the right bank of the Koorrum. They 
are near neighbours of the 'loorees. They 
overlook the western portion of Meeranzye 
and they adjoin the Buhadoorkhoyl sub-divi- 
sions of the Kohat district. They are a 
wild lawless set. They are always ready 
to join with the Toorees, Zymoosht Affghans, 
and Orukzyes, in any mischief or devilry, 
if the term may be used, such as raids on 
the Bungush and Khuttuk villages of the 
Kohat district. In the autumn of 1850 they 
signalized themselves by an audacious attack 
on Buhadoorkheyl and its salt mines. For 
this ‘purpose they assembled in considera- 
ble force and induced many of the Khuttuk 
villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself to 
league with them. The affairs with the 
Omerzyes have been serious. Like other 
Wuzeerees, they at first cultivated in the 


Bunnoo valley lands which had been wrested 
from the Bunnoochees of the neighbourhood. 
The head of these Bunnoochees was a local 
chief named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzyes 
used to pay their revenue through this man, 
who was responsible for the collection. Some 
of the Omerzyes used to reap the harvest, go 
off to the hills, deserting their land, and 
leaving Bazeed Khan to pay instead of them. 
The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong 
and mischievous. They inhabit the most 
southern of the Wuzeeree. hills. It is the 
section which occupy both * sides of the 
Goleeree Pass. Even they are hardly strong 
enough to attack the caravans of hardy, 
well-armed traders from central Asia. But 
they plunder any travellers they can, and 
they perpetually carry off the herds of 
camels chiefly belonging to merchants that 
graze near the foot of the hills. In this 
they have been too long successful. Upon 
several occasions they have been stoutly re- 
sisted by the men at British posts, and 
more than once they have suffered loss. 

Vallky of Dour. — Surrounded by the 
Wuzeeree hills, and adjoining the western 
border of Bunnoo. is the small valley of 
Dour, inhabited by a distinct race, and con- 
taining about 8,000 inhabitants. This val- 
ley originally belonged to the Dooranee 
kingdom. It was, together with other out- 
lying tracts, formally ceded to Runjeet Singh 
by the tripartite treaty of 1838; but after- 
wards, in 1847, the British relinquished all 
claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. The 
people of Dour more than once expressed a 
wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
the offer was not accepted. During the 
treaty negotiations of 1856, the Ameer^s re- 
presentative urged that the valley once form- 
ed an integral portion of the Dooranee em- 
pire, and that His Highness now wished to 
take it, provided that the British did not 
claim any title. The government replied 
that the British did not desire to assert any 
claim, nor to interfere with the Ameer, if he 
close to re-annex it to his kingdom. The 
Ameer is thus left free to occupy Dour if he 
can. 

The Sheoraweks. — Below the Wuzeeree 
limits, a little south of the Goomul river, 
are the Sheoranee hills, stretching from the 
latitude of Debra Ishmael Khan downwards 
to nearly the latitude of Dehra Futteh Khan, 
a distance of fifty miles. In these hills is 
the lofty square-shaped mountain called 
“ Solomon's Throne" (Tukht-i-8uliman), 
which gives its name to the Suleemanee 
range, running parallel for 800 miles to the 
Indus and forming our western frontier. At 
the base of this mountain runs the important 
Zerkunnee Pass, the high road for caravanis 
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to and from Kandahar, The Sheoranees are 
of Puthan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
Wuzeerees ; they are warlike and predatory, 
and quite independent. The number of their 
fighting-men has been set down at 10,000 ; 
but this is found to be high. They can mus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
of Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee j 
then Durrabund and lastly Choudwan — all ' 
in the Debra Ishmael Khan district, and 
forming the border plains of the Upper Dc- 
raj at. With all the above tracts the Sheora- 
nees have been at feud. 'I'hey would be the 
aggressors, attacking towns, burning villages, 
carrying off prisoners and cattle. The peo- 
ple of the plain would make reprisals and re* 
taliatiou and thus the feud would be inflam- 
ed. The Sheoranees however were so much 
feared, that the arable lands skirting the 
base of the hills were all left untilled and the 
neighbouring Plain villages paid them regu- 
larly one-fourth of their produce to buy off 
depredation : such was the state of things up 
to annexation, the Sikh government being 
unable to restrain them. 

OsHTBRANBEs. — South of the Sheoianee 
hills, on the conterminous of the Debra Ish- 
mael Khan and Debra Qhazee Khan districts, 
there dwell the small Puthan tribe of Oshte- 
ranees, mustering about 1,000 figkting-men, 
They are brave and pugnacious, but not pre- 
datory. They dwell chiefly in the hills, and 
are so far independent ; but many of them 
possess and cultivate lands in the Plains at 
the foot of the hills, and consequently within 
British territory. Before annexation they 
used to be quite as violent as their neigh- 
botlrs, especially during the continuance of a 
deadly feud with the Kusranees. The quarrel 
was, however, composed by Major Edwardes 
before annexation. But subsequently they 
have never signalized themselves by attacks 
on our subjects, or raids on property, and 
have evinced a good and friendly disposi- 
tion. 

On the border of the Oshteranee hills, and 
nearly opposite to Dehra Futteh Khan, is the 
Vooch or Korah Pass, faced by the British 
out-posts of Doulalwalla and Vehoa. This 
point is of some topographical importance, 
as constituting the boundary line between 
tbe Puthan and Beloch tribes. It will have 
been observed, that th^ tribes previously ad- 
verted to are all Puthans, those that will 
follow are all (with one trifling exception) 
Beloch. The Beloch tribes extend along the 
lower half of the Deraj at frontier, and affairs 
with them are conducted through the autho- 
rities of the Dehra Qhazee Khan district. 
These Beloch tribes are less warlike and 


interesting, but even more predatory. The 
Puthans are almost entirely independent ; 
very few of these people are British subjects. 
The head quarters of Beloch tribes and the 
majority of the clansmen will generally be in 
the independent hills, beyond the Britifih 
territory, the boundary line of which runs 
along the base ; but a large number of each 
tribe also hold lands in the plain and are 
British subjects. Some of the Chiefs will 
' also be found residing there. The Belochees 
of the plains have for the most part since 
annexation behaved as well-disposed subjects 
but the Belochees of the hills have continued 
their old habits of plundering. All the tribes 
are at feud with each other ; they not only 
fight in the hills, but they carry their con- 
tests into the plains ; they attack all villages 
in the plains, except those belonging to their 
own tribe. The men of the plains usually 
resist the attacks with spirit at the time, but 
they are not allowed to retaliate afterwards, 
as they used to do under the Sikh rule, and 
as they would do. still, were they not pre- 
vented by the British Government. It is to 
guard our villages and people from their con- 
stant aggression that the strong cordon of 
military posts has been fixed along the base 
of the Suleemanee range. Raids and forays 
are not, however, entirely repressed, and even 
the posts are sometimes attacked. The ma- 
rauding parties are 50, 100, 200, 300, occa- 
sionally even 600 strong. They ^re often 
mounted and will fly if hotly pursued for 15, 
20 and even 30 miles. Many of the villages 
and much of the cultivation is close to the 
hills and in front of the posts, so that the 
plunderers can, in the shortest time, carry off 
their booty to the hills before the detachment 
comes up. 

After the above prefatory remarks, each 
tribe will be adverted to in its topographical 
order. 

Kubranbes. — First then the Kusranee 
tribe are to be noticed. Their hills ex- 
tend from the Korah pass above-mentioned 
downwards for a distance of about fifty 
miles ; about half the tribe own lands and 
villages in the Plain, a portion lead a 
wandering life in the front range of hills 
nearest the plain and the half desert tract 
at its base, and the remainder live in the 
hills. The hill Kusranees can muster some 
1,200 fighting-men, ot whom 60 are horse- 
men. They are very thievish, and in the 
habit of proceeding through the land of their 
brethren in the plain to plunder in the vil- 
lages near Dehra Ishmael Khan. The free- 
booters received support from some of their 
plain brethren and collusion and connivance 
from all. The country round Dehra Futteh 
Khan was also haressed by them, and many 
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hundred head of stolen cattle were conveyed , 
through the passes into the interior. In 1852 ! 
they signalized themselves by an audacious | 
act. I 

The Bozdabs. — From the Kusranee limits 
the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along the 
British Frontier for about 15 or 20 miles. 
The range is intersected by some nine passes 
leading into the plains, the chief which is the 
Sungurh Pass, through which there is con- 
siderable traffic with Candahar and the Pun- 
jab. Opposite these hills lies the Sungurh 
low-land (forming the upper portion of. the 
Debra Ghazee Khan District and cultivated 
by several peaceful tribes) and very much at 
the mercy of the Bozdars. There is only one 
Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
much scattered cultivation belonging to the 
tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their 
chiefs live in the hills. They can • muster 
3,000 or 4,000 fighting men, some portion of 
whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
most formidable robbers in this part of the 
frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re- 
peatedly carried fire and sword into the 
Dehra Ghazee Khan district. 

The Khuxbans. —Behind the Bozdar hills 
live the Khutrans, a Puthan tribe, number- 
ing 8,000 fighting-men, of whom 500 are 
mounted, in the midst of the Beloch tribes, 
with whom they are frequently at feud. They 
are special enemies of the Bozdars and the 
Murrees, their hills scarcely touch the British 
frontier. I’hey have not given much trouble 
but occasionally these people have engaged 
in raids. Once they sought British alliance 
against the Murrees, and also offered their 
support, if an expedition were undertaken 
against that tribe ; but the government re- 
fused to have any relations of this nature 


son ; he himself was granted a life pension 
of Rupees 1,000, and a garden at the native 
place of the family was coufirmed^nt-free 
in perpetuity. This Chief has always remain- 
ed loyal, but in 1855, was becoming infirm. 
His tribe has on the whole behaved fairly ; 
some of them have however occasionally join- 
ed in forays made by qther tribes : cause for 
dissatisfaction has however arisen from plun- 
der having been conveyed through the Kosah 
passes into the hills by other tribes. 

Thu Lughahbes. — Next after the Kosahs 
come the loyal and well-affected tribe of Lu- 
gharees. They live partly in the hills and 
partly in the plains. Their country extends 
from Fidore Southwards about 30 miles. In 
these hills is situated the town of Sukkee 
Lurwar, a place of some sanctity, and vene- 
rated by both Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
An annual fair is held there. The pass 
which runs by this point is one of the chief 
thoroughfares to Candahar, and the route tra- 
verses tlie Khutran country to the westward. 
The enmity of the Khutrans with the Kosah 
has been already mentioned. They were 
greatly favored by the Government of Sawun 
Mull, whe desired to use them as a counter- 
poise against ♦other tribes. 

The Goo uc HAN KBS. — The tribe next in 
order are the Goorchanees. They can mus- 
ter about 2,000 fighting-men. Many of them 
live in the hills and some in the plains. They 
are a thoroughly debased and thievish set, and 
contemptible even as savages. They have no 
respectable chiefs. Their last chief was put to 
death by Sawun Mull. There was, however, one 
respectable Goorchanee still living, but he 
holds himself aloof from his tribe, and is in 
the British service. Their hill frontage is not 
more than 20 miles long, but it is intersect- 


with them, in order to avoid being iraplica- ed by numerous passes, about 30 in number, 
ted in the feuds of the hill tribes. Towards their southern limit stands the Fort 

The Kosahs. — Next in order are the Ko- of Hurrund, a strong masonry structure, 
sahs, who extend from the Bozdar southern erected by Sawun Mull for restraining them, 
border to a point somewhat below the lati- Near Hurrund, is an important pass leading 
tude of Dehra Ghazee Khan, distance of 300 towards Candahar. Being addicted to petty 
miles. The tribe dwells partly in the hills depredations, they do not make daring forays, 
and partly in the plains and can muster about In 1850, one raid of thei^^s was reported ; in 
1,200 fighting-men. They are at enmity with 1852, two ; in 1853, it was proclaimed that 
the Bozdars above them and the Irngharees any of their hill-men found in the British 
below them ; but are on good terms with the territory would be seized and placed in conr 
Khutranees. whe are situated behind them. Ifinement; in 1854, their head-man entered 
In 1848, the Lugharees sided with the officials into engagements to protect the passes, on 
of the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosahs rose which account they now receive an allow- 
on the side of the Government, under their aiice of Rupees 1 ,000 per annum, since 1 854 
Chief Kowrah Khan an’d his son Gholam their conduct has not been marked by any 
Hyd^r. Kowrah Khan and his son then flagrant misdeeds, and the embargo upon 
joined Major Bdwardes^s irregular force in them has been removed. In the midst of the 
the Multan province with a contingent of Goorchanee passes are four passes in the 
400 horse. Kowrah Khan was confirmed in separate charge of one Kosah chief, and 
the possession of a jagheer of Rupees 1,000 two chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they 
per annum for his own life and for that of his receive Rupees 300 per mensem. 
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Tub LisHi.BEEs. — A section of the Qoor- 
chanee tribe are termed Lisharees. The Li« 
sharee Is a more degraded creature even 
than the Goorchanee ; his ideas do not ex- 
tend much beyond robbing. Being in the 
constant habit of harrassing their neighbours, 
they do not commit many eminent crimes. 
They are always ready to join in forays with 
the Murrees, a more powerful tribe. In 
1850, however one raid was reported against 
them; in 1852, one ; in 1853, four; and in 
1854, four. These raids were not however 
successful. 

In front of the Goorchanee and Lisharee 
hills, and between Hurrund and Mithunkote, 
are plains inhabited by the Dreshuks, Bri- 
tish subjects. 

Mubeees and Boogtees. — In the hills 
forming conterminous boundary of Sindh and 
the Punjab. Near Hurrund, the great Sulee- 
manee range having run in almost a straight 
line parallel to the Indus for 300 miles, 
approaches its termination and joins the 
Mara Mount, which leads on to the Mur- 
ree hills, behind which lies the table land, 
where Kahun, the capital of the Murree 
tribe, is situatad. But in fyont of these 
Murree ranges, there rise a series of sterile 
rocky hills, which run towards the Indus, 
and form themselves into an apex near the 
Gundheree peak, approaching to within a 
few miles of the river bank. It is at this 
point (Shawulla) that the conterminous 
boundary of Sindh and the Punjab has been 
marked off. These last-named hills, pro- 
jecting into the Lower Deraj at, opposite the 
cantonment of Asnee, are very thinly peop- 
led. They are crossed by passes leading to- 
wards the Murree hills, and are claimed 
partly by the Murree tribe and partly by the 
Boogtee tribe, whose hills lie further to the 
south; but in fact they are not held in 
strength by any tribe. It is seen, therefore, 
that the Murree and Boogtee hills, properly 
so called, are conterminous with the Punjab 
frontier. The he ad- quarters of both these 
tribes are situated within the political circle 
of the Sindh authorities and the relations 
with both are generally carried on through 
that Medium. 

The Murrees. — The Murrees are a 
strong tribe, numbering 3,000 or 4,000 fight- 
izig-men. They occasionally committed raids 
in British territory, in the lower extremity of 
the Deraj at. In 1860, one caise was reported 
against them; in 1853, two ; in 1854, one; 
in 1855 one. They once threatened Rojhan 
and Kusmors, but dispersed, seeing that pre- 
parations were made to receive them. They 
once attacked a forager* s guarii from a Ca- 
valry Regiment at Asnee, and killed several 


men. Living at some distance in the inte- 
rior, they cannot well make inroads upon Bri- 
tish tenitory without guides ; but the classes 
who could furnish them such aid can gener- 
ally be brought under the influence or fear 
of the British authorities. 

The Boogtkbs. — Do'not now give us any 
cause of offence. Some of their men are 
serving in the Punjab Cavalry and many are 
in the Sindh service. They are subjects of 
the Khan of Kelat. 

The following tribers are within the Bri* 
tish frontier. 

Hazarahs. Jehandad or TUrnoueee. 
The first in order of these districts is that of 
Huzara. The most important political per- 
sonage in this district is Jehandad Khan of 
western Turnoulee. This petty principality, 
with a geographical area of 250 miles south- 
east, and a revenue of Rupees 28,000 per an- 
num, is held as a fief from the government, 
and the Chief possesses independent internal 
jurisdiction. As already described, the tract 
chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, 
a portion only being on the right bank, and 
confronts the Hussunzye country. It is 
inhabited chiefly by the Turnoulces, a tribe 
of martial Puthans. The father of the pre- 
sent Chief, Payuda Khan, was a wild and 
energetic man, and was never subjugated by 
the Sikhs or by the Jummoo Rajahs. The 
son, Jehandad, though loyal and respectable, 
is wanting in moral and physical force. He 
behaved well to Gholab Sing at a time when 
that Chief had no friends in Huzara and was 
confirmed in his fief and received some addi- 
tional lauded grants. 

The *SyTJDs of Kaghan claim a brief 
notice. This long narrow glen, stretching 
upwards till it nearly roaches Chelas, the lat- 
ter out-post of Maharajah Golab Sing’s king- 
dom, is a barren dependency of Huzara, It 
is inhabited by pastoral and aboriginal races, 
and was given by our predecessors in fief- 
dom to a family of Syuds who were confirm- 
ed by the British. These Syuds exercised 
internal jurisdiction and kept certain mem-* 
bers of the family in attendance on the De- 
puty Commissioner of Huzara, virtually as 
hostages for good behaviour. The Syuds 
were summoned to answer numerous com- 
plaints preferred* by the people of Kaghan ; 
they came, but afterwards fled, and assumed 
an attitude of resistance and intrigued with 
the Sitana fanatics ^nd with the Hussunzyes, 
then hostile to the British. 

Other Tribes of Huzara. — It is not 
necessary to particularize the other Chiefs 
of Huzara* The name Huzarha” or thou- 
sands indicates that the tribes are numerous. 
The principal tribes are the Turnoulees, 
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Gttkkurs, Swatees, Dooiids» Suttees. The 
petty Chieftains are equally numerous. To 
all are granted jagheers, some for life, some 
for two or more generations, and some in 
perpetuity. 

Libebalitt of Government towards 
THEM.— The Liberality of the British govern- 
ment has been very great in Huzara : the 
landed grants are in the proportion of one- 
third of the revenue of the district, which 
amount to less than two lakhs of Rupees 
per annum. Each chief is bound to turn out 
his contingent of militia, if required ; some 
40,000 armed men could in an emergency be 
presented. The principal chieftains are the 
Gukkar chief of Khanpoor, the Turnoulee 
chief of Darwazye, the Swatee chiefs of 
Agrore, Mansera, and Gurhee Hubeeboollah. 
Under British rule nothing can exceed the 
loyalty of the Huzara people, who, under the 
Sikhs, represented by Hurree Sing Nulwa, 
and Maharajah Golab Sing, resisted cruelty 
and oppression with the most stubborn con- 
tumacy^ 

Eusufzyes. — In the Peshawur district 
the Eusufzyes may claim political importance 
As soldiers, they sre not inferior to any of the 
independent tribes. They are the most marti- 
al of all the British subjects on the frontier, 
and the history of many generations attests 
their military exploits. Participators in every 
war that has convulsed the Peshawur valley, 
and always the recusant subjects of the 
Sikhs they literally turned their swords 
into plough-shares and are right goodlieges 
of the British. Their customs have been res- 
pected, the allowances of the chief and their 
village head-men have been confirmed. 
Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once 
yielded to temptation. That single instace 
occurred just after annexation in 1849. 

Khulebls, — A class of Puthans, dwelling 
in a portion of the Peshawur valley opposite 
to the Momunds hills. Their chiefs held 
jagheers on condition of service. During the 
disturbances they permitted a number of 
hostile Momunds to escape through their fief. 
For this misfeasance their jagheers were 
reduced, and they were temporarily exiled, 
but have been since allowed to return to 
their homes. 

Momunds of the Plains.— A section of 
the Momund tribe have colonized in the 
South-Western portion of the Peshawur dis- 
tict. They are now respectable cultivators. 
Thfey maintain friendly relations with their 
neighbours, the Afreedees. Their chiefs hold 
jagheers, but the support they give to govern- 
ment in return is lukewarm. They have not 
fraternized with their fellow Momunds of the 
hills ; but they have not cordially co-operat- 


ed against the Afreedees, of whose venge- 
ance they are perhaps apprehensive. 

Thb Bunoush Tribe,— In the Kohat 
district, the principal tribe, are the Bungush 
Puthans. They are a large tribe, can muster 
15,000 fighting-men, and are fairly good sol- 
diers. They highly appreciate our liglit money 
assessments, after what has been long termed 
the “ robber rule^' of Sooltan Mahomed 
Barukzye. Up to 1848, he held Kohat as 
a fief from the Cabul government. It was 
then taken possession of by the British on 
account of hostility to us during the second 
Sikh war. The conduct of the Bungush 
in reference to the Kohat pass has been 
already described. The late Khan of Hiin^ 
goo in the Bungush country was in the Bri- 
tish service as Revenue collector, he was 
recently murdered by one of** his own rela- 
tives. The Khan-ship has descended to his 
son. The B ungushes have suffered much 
from the raids of their hid neighbours, Oruk- 
zyes, Toorees, Cabulkheyl Wuzeerees. The 
inhabitants of the Meeranzye valley are also 
Bungush. This valley belonged to the fief of 
Sooltan Mahomed, but being an outlying lo- 
cality was overlooked when Kohat was taken 
possession of. The Cabul government then 
lost no time in arranging for the occupation 
of Meeranzye, which appeared to have been 
vacated ; so Sirdar Azim Khan, the Governor 
of the Koorum province, in 1851, summoned 
the Meeranzyes to surrender ; but they peti- 
tioned the British to include them in Kohat. 
Under the circumstances this request was 
acceded to. They were in their hearts hos- 
tile to the British government, as indeed they 
were to any Government whatever. 

The Khuttijks. — The remainder of the 
Kohat district consists of the Khuttuk coun- 
try. This had belonged to the Sikh domi- 
nions, and had been farmed out to Khwaja 
Mahomed Khan, a local chief who still holds 
a lease of the revenues for life and exercises 
internal jurisdiction, receiving a sum of Ru- 
pees 46,500 per annum, out of which he 
maintains a contingent of 120 horsemen and 
others at a cost of Rupees 14,666 and pays 
Rupees 20,000 to government. His profits 
on the lease are probably not less than Ru- 
pees 11,834 per annum. He is quite faith- 
ful, and has rendered service on all occasions, 
in the affairs with the Afreedees, in the Raa- 
beuhkheyl and Meeranzye expeditions. There 
are also other jagheers similarly situated, be- 
longing to other Khuttuk chiefs : but in two 
of these it was found that the chiefs failed to 
prevent Afreedee marauders from passing 
through their lands, to cross the Indus and 
then to plunder and murder in the Rawul 
Pindee district. On the whole the Khuttuks 
have been loyal subjects. They are good 
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soldiers and can muster 12,000 fighting men. 
Many of them are in the British service. They 
are considered the best' conducted and most 
respectable tribe an this frontier. 

Thb Trans-Indus Saltmines. — In the 
southern Khuttuk hills are the salt-mines 
situated near the villages of Buhadoorkheyl, 
Kurruck and Lutumur. There is also a 
separate mine at Malgeen, a place lying 
east of Kohat. The headmen of these vil- 
lages receive a fixed percentage on the col- 
lections at the mines to obtain their good 
will. The* Sikhs never managed these mines 
at all. They farmed them out to some local 
chief, and left him to collect what he could. 
Under British rule, the control and working 
of the mines is in the hands of government 
officers ; the salt is excavated and sold at 
the mine at a dked duty of two, three and 
four annas per maund of 80 lbs., covering all 
expenses. 

Dbrahjat,— the term applied to the ter- 
ritories styled Derah Ishmail Khan and De- 
hra Ghazi Khan. 

Tribes in the Dehra Ishmael Khan 
DISTRICT. — The Dehra Ishmael district is di- 
vided into two halves by a range of hills run- 
ningat nearly right angles from the Suleema- 
nee range to the Indus. The passage from one 
part of the district to the other is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulezye passes which inter- 
sect the range. Above the passes there is 
the valley of Bunnoo. The Bunnno Wuzee ] 
rees have been already described. The Bu- 
noochees themselves were, and are still, to a 
certain extent a vicious race. They culti- 
vate with some industry ; and are well affect- 
ed to the government. Below the valley, 
and immediately above the range is Murwut. 
The Murwutees are a fine race, of striking 
appearance loyal to government, and both 
willing and able to check the depradations 
of their hill neighbours. In Murwut stands 
the fort of Lukkee. In the hills near the 
Peyzoo pass dwell the BuUanees : they were 
once a robber tribe, but have reformed since 
annexation. Their co-operation against the 
Muhsood Wuzeerees could be reckoned upon. 

Below these are two important families, 
namely, the Gundapoors of Kolachee, 
and the chiefs of Tank. These two tracts 
are exposed to attack from the Sheoranees 
and Wuzeerees. The revenues of Kolachee 
amount to between Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. 
Of this the Gundapoors receive 26 per cent, 
on condition of good service in defending 
the tract. The Tank chief holes a lease of 
the revenues of that tract ; he makes the 
collections, which amount to Rupees 6fi,000 
per annum, and receives one-third for 
liimself and the establisement he main- 
tains. This lease is conditional on good 
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service in defence of the fief. The chief, 
Shah Newaz, is a Puthan of good family; he 
was ejected by the Sikhs, and after many 
vicissitudes of fortune he was restored in 
1848, at the instance of Major Edwards. 
There is also the Newab of Dehra Ishmael 
Khan ; he belongs to the princely race of 
Suddoozyes, and wae formerly the Lieute- 
nant of the Dooranee government in the 
Upper Derajatand Lower Sindh SagurDoab. 
He was deprived of his power by the Sikhs, 

Tribes in the Dehra Ghazke Khan 
District. — The principal chiefs are those 
already mentioned in connexion with the hill 
tribes. Those sections of the hill tribes who 
reside in the plains have usually behaved 
well, even at times when their brethren of 
the hills were in a state of hostility against 
British subjects. The plain tribes are the 
Nootkances, Loonds and Dreshuks, all of 
them well conducted ; they can muster a 
certain number of figlitingmen, but they are 
unable to resist effectually the msi^auding 
aggressors of the hill-men and are victimized 
by such tribes as the Bozdars and Qoorcha- 
nees. 

The Muzarbbs. — Formerly dwelt in the 
hills, but migrated to the plains where they 
have since remained, and have been a thorn 
if^ the side of successive governments. They 
can muster 4,000 fighting men, and more 
than a hundred horsemen. Their head- 
quarters are now at Rojha, below Mithun- 
kote, and near the confines of Sind. • When 
Mithunkote was conquered by the Sikhs, 
they harassed the new-comers and laid waste 
the acquisition. The vicinity of Mithunkote 
still bears traces of desolation. A strong 
Sikh force moved against them, and thus the 
lower extremity of the Dcrajat, down to 
Shahwullee, was then added to the Sikh do- 
minions, and at annexation became included 
in British territory. Maharajah Runjeet 
Sing subsequently received theMuzaree chief 
at Lahore. The Muzarees are not disloyal 
subjects, and aid in keeping the Murrees in 
check, against whom they are bitterly op- 
posed. But they are unfortunately addicted 
to cattle-lifting. In fact they carry on more 
or less an organized system of theft, not 
only in our territory on both side the Indus, 
but also in Bahawulpoor territory. To pre- 
vent this, the formation of river police nas 
been commenced, and their depredations 
have begun to diminish. 

The independent and dependent tribes* of 
the Panjab frontier having been thus des- 
cribed in detail, it may be well to give a 
summary of their respective forces. — The 
numbers of 6gbting-men of the independent 
tribes may be thus estimated 
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Tribes on Huzara frontier and near ) ^ 

the Indus North of Peshawur,, . ) ’ 

Swat and its dependencies 20,000 

Momunds 12,000 

Afreedees, . . . 20,000 

Orukzyes and other tribes on Ko- ) 

hat Frontier, j 

Wuzeerees, 20,000 

Sheoranees and others in Dehra ) . 

IshmaelKhan District, j 

Beloch tribes on Dehra Ghazee ) ^aa 
K han border, ] 

Total, 135,000 

— Besides the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within British territory 
with the following numbers of fighting- 


men : — 

Turnoulees (including Jehandad^s,)... 8,000 

Other tribes of Huzara, 10,000 

Eusufzye, 25,000 

Khuttuks, 12,000 

Bungushes 15,000 

Derajat tribes in British territory,. . 10,000 

Total, 80,000 


Only a very small portion of these forces 
would ever be arrayed atone time and in one 
place— it is but rarely that even two or three 
tribes can combine. When one tribe, or 
section of tribe, is hostile, it generally hap- 
pens, that another tribe or section is friendly, 
and the support of some tribes could be al- 
ways counted upon in the event of hostilities. 
Any thing approaching to a general combi- 
nation is a contingency quite beyond the 
range of probability. 

As to the character and conduct of the 
independent tribes beyond the frontier. — - 
They are savages, noble savages per- 
haps, and not without some tincture of virtue 
and generosity, but still absolutely barbarians 
nevertheless. They have nothing approach- 
ing to Government or civil institutions. They 
have for the most part no education. They 
have nominally a religion, but Mahomedan- 
ism, as understood by them, is no better, or 
perhaps is actually worse, than the creeds of 
the wildest races on earth. In their eyes, the 
one great commandment is blood for blood, 
and fire and sword for all infidels, that is, for 
all people not Mahomedans. They are super- 
stitious and priest-ridden. But the priests 
(Moollaa) are as ignorant as they are bigoted 
and use their influence simply for preaching 
cruWdes against unbelievers, and inculcate 
the doctrine of rapine and bloodshed against 
the defenceless people of the plains. The 
Hill-men are sensitive in regard to their 
women, but their customs in regard to marri- 
age and betrothal are very prejudicial to 


j social advancement. At the same time they 
j are a sensual race. They are very avaricious ; 
j for gold they will do almost anything, except 
; betray a guest. They are thievish and pre- 
j datory to the last degree. The Pathan mother 
1 often prays that her son may be a successful 
j robber. They are utterly faithless to public 
’ engagements, it would never even occur to 
I their minds that an oath on the Koran was 
j binding if against their interests. It must be 
added that they are fierce and blood-thirsty. 
They are never without weapons : when graz- 
ing their cattle, when driving beasts of bur- 
den, when tilling the soil, they are still 
armed. They are perpetually at war with 
each other. Every tribe and section of a 
tribe has its internecine wars, every family 
its hereditary blood feuds, and every indivi- 
dual his personal foes. There is hardly a man 
whosQ hands are unstained. Each person 
counts up his murders. Each tribe has a 
debtor and creditor account with its neigh- 
bours, life for life. Reckless of the lives of 
others, they are not sparing of their own. 
They consider retaliation and revenge to be 
the strongest of all obligations. They possess 
gallantry and courage themselves, and admire 
such qualities in othsrs. Men of the same 
party will stand by one another in danger. 
To their minds, hospitality is the first of vir- 
tues. Any person who can make his way 
into their dwellings will not only be safe, but 
will be kindly received. But, as soon as he 
has left the roof of his entertainer, he may be 
robbed or killed. They are charitable to the 
indigent of their own tribe. They possess 
the pride of birth and regard ancestral associ- 
ations. They are not averse to civilization 
whenever they have felt its benefits ; they 
are fond of trading, and also of cultivating : 
but they are too fickle and excitable to be 
industrious in agricultuie or any thing else. 
They will take military service, and though 
impatient of discipline will prove faithful, 
unless excited by fanaticism. Such, briefly, 
is their character, replete with unaccount- 
able inconsistencies, and with that mixture of 
opposite vices and virtues, belonging to sa- 
vages. — Mr, Temple^ in No. viii. I. Records. 

Of the Khybar tribes, proper, there are 
three great divisions, the Afredis, the Shin- 
waris, and the Orak Zais. Of these, the 
Afredis, in their present locality, are the 
more numerous; the Shinwaris, more dis- 
posed to the arts of trafiac and the Orak 
Zais, the more orderly, if amongst such 
people any can be so pronounced. The 
Afredis occupy the eastern parts of the hills, 
nearest Peshawer ; and the Shinwaris the 
western parts, looking upon the valley of Je- 
lalabad. The Orak Zais upon the valley of 
Jelalabad. The Orak Zais reside in Tirah, 
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intermingled with the Afredis, and spme of | 
them are found in the hills south-west of 
Peshawer. It was a malek of this tribe who 
conducted Nadir Shah, and a force of cavalry, 
by the route of Chura and Tirah, to Pesha- 
wer, when the principal road through the 
hills was defended against him. The Shin- 
waris, besides their portion of the hills, have 
the lands immediately west of them, and some 
of the valleys of the Safed Koh range. More 
westernly still, under the same hill range, 
they are found south of Jelalabad, and are 
there neighbours of the Khoganis. These 
are in the condition of unruly subjects. There 
are also some of them in Ghor-band, and they 
dwell in great numbers bordering on Bajor 
to the north-west, where they are indepen- 
dent, and engaged in constant hostilities with 
the tribes of Bajor and of Kafristan. 

Tirah and Chura are said to be fertije and 
well peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate, 
in comparison with that of Peshawer ; and 
it is not unusual for the sirdars, and others, 
who have an understanding with the inhabi- 
tants, to pass the warm weather in the former 
of these places ; which has also frequently 
become a place of refuge to the distressed. 
At Chura resided Khan Bahadar Khan, Afre- 
di, who attained eminence amongst his tribe 
from the circumstance of his attendance at 
court during the sway of the Sadoz Zais. 
Shah Suj ah married one of his daughters to, 
and has, on more than one occasion, found an 
asylum with, him. The Khaibaris, like other 
rude Afghan tribes, have their maleks, or 
chiefs, but the authority of these is very limit- 1 
ed ; and as every individual has a voice on i 
public affairs, it is impossible to describe the | 
confusion that exists amongst them. Of 
course, unanimity is out of the question, and 
it generally happens that a nanawati, or deli- 
beration on any business, terininates not by 
bringing it to a conclusion, but in strife 
amongst themselves. The portions of the 
Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit the 
defiles of Khaibar, through which the road 
leads from Peshawer to the Jelalabad valley, 
are but inconsiderable as to numbers, but 
they are extremely infamous on account of 
their ferocity, and their long-indulged habits 
of rapine. Under the Sadoz Zai princes, they 
received an annual allowance of twelve thou- 
sand rupees on condition of keeping the road 
through their country open, and abstaining ’ 
from plunder. They called themselves, there- 
fore the servants of the king. I; would 
appear, from every statement, that they 
were in those days little scrupulous. Still, 
kafilas followed their road, — so manifestly 
the better and nearer one, — submitting to 
their exactions and annoyances, >nd satisfied 
with being not wholly rifled. Their stipend 


being discontinued by the Barak Zai Sirdars, 
— to whom the attachment they evinced to 
Shah Suj ah has rendered them very suspici- 
ous, — they have thrown off all restraint, and 
the consequence has been that the Khaibar 
road is closed to the traders of Peshawer and 
Kabal. 

They are, in the mass, very numerous, and 
it is boasted that the Afredi tribe can muster 
forty thousand fighting-men, — of course an 
improvable number, or one which might be 
presumed to include every man, woman, and 
child amongst them, On various occasions, 
when their strength has been exhibited, from 
two to five thousand men have assembled. 
At Jam, a little village at the entrance of the 
pass on the Peshawer side, resides, generally 
Shah Rasul Shah, a nephew, as he pretends 
to be, of the notorious Saiyad Ahmed Shah ; 
and in quality of his agent, at the time of 
Mr. Masson’s visit he, as well as many of the 
village people, had fled into the hills, appre- 
hensive of an attack from the Sirdars of 
Peshawur. When Sayad Ahmed Shah has 
funds, he can always command the services 
of two or three thousand Khaibaris, the most 
desperate and needy of the tribes. Upon Ran- 
jit Singh’s excursion to Peshawur, the Khai- 
baris opened the bands, or barriers, of the 
Bara river, and inundated his camp by night. 
They wore on the alert, and profited by the 
consequent confusion to carry off much spoil 
and many horses. The Maharaja was cha- 
grined, and in the morning summoned the 
Peshawer Sirdars, who asserted that it was 
not their deed ; and then he precipitately 
left for Lahore, having made only a stay of 
three days. — Masson^ s Journey^ VoL 1» p. 
from 162 to 165. The British government 
though permitting and encouraging its sub- 
jects to defend themselves at the time of 
attack, it has prevented them from retalia- 
ting afterwards and from making reprisals. 
Though granting refuge to men flying for 
their lives, it has never allowed armed bodies 
to seek protection in its territories, nor to or- 
ganise resistance or attack. It has freely per- 
mittedbill-people to settle, to cultivate, to 
graze their herds, and to trade in its territories. 
It has accorded to such the same protection, 
rights privileges and conditions as to its own 
subjects. Its courts have been available and 
its ofiicers accessible to them. Its markets 
* have been thrown open to them ; all restric- 
tions on trade and transit, all duties (except 
one) which would be imposed under any 
native government, have been removed and 
remitted for them. It has freely admitted 
them to its hospitals and dispensaries ; its 
medical ofiicers have tended scores of them 
in sickness, and sent them back to their 
mountain homes cured. The ranks of its 
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service are open to them, and they may eat 
our salt and draw our pay, if so inclined. 
What more can a civilized government legi- 
timately do for its rude neighbours than thd 
above ? Mr. TewpU in No xii. Records of Go^ 
vernment of India, Mr, Masson* s Dtnoels^ 
MoorcrofCs Travels, Vigne*s Residence, 
KHYEN, is a name given to several popu- 
lations, one tribe who tattoo their skins, 
dwell on the Koladyn river, in Arracan. 
Another on the Yuma mountains south of 
the Koladyn river ; the Mru are sometimes 
called Khyen. Khyen indeed as also Kha, 
are, probably, names given to most of the 
rude tribes of the Arracan and Burmese 
mountains. Those Khyens to the south of 
the Koladyn river, are Burmese subjects, 
pay taxes, serve as soldiers, and live a quiet 
life. But the Khyens on the hills are inde- 
pendent. They say that they fled thither 
from the plains of the Irawadi. They are 
ruled by their village chiefs. Their religi- 
ous chief is the Papin, whose office is here- 
ditary, and is that of prophet, soothsayer and 
priest. They believe in the metempsychosis. 
They worship the Subri tree, a thick bushy 
tree, bearing a small berry ; they also wor- 
ship the thunder-bolt. The Khyen grow 
and spin cotton into cloth, which they dye 
black and wear. The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typical Khyen is the 
independent mountaineer of the central dis- 
tricts. — Latham ? See India : Kiayn. 

KIABOCA. Pterospermum indicum. See 
Furniture : Amboyna wood : Kyaboca wood 
KIANG, The Kiang, or wild horse {Equus 
hemionus), according to the Messrs. Schla- 
gentweit, has been often confounded with 
the Gor-khar, or wild ass, though they differ 
considerably in appearance, and inhabit coun- 
tries with very dissimilar climates. The 
Kiang exists in the high cold regions and 
mountains of Tibet, the ass in the heated 
sandy plains of Sind and Beloochistan. The 
Kiang is found in great numbers nearly in 
the same localities as the yak ; he does not* 
however, go up the mountains so high as the 
yak, but the range of his distribution is 
greater than that of the yak. The greatest 
elevation where they found kiangs, was 
18,600 English feet, whilst they traced yaks 
as high up as 19,300 feet. The regions 
where the yak and the kiang are found are, 
in a zoological point of view, among the most 
remarkable and interesting of our globe. The 
hipest absolute elevation coincides here, it 
is OTuoi with the greatest height of the snow- 
line, or rather it causes the snow-line to be 
higher. But those large, high, plateaus and 
regions, though free from snow and ice in 
summer, remain a desert throughout the ye&t. 
The amount of vegetation on them is less 


than it is in the desert between . Buez and 
Cairo, in Egypt. Nevertheless, t&aee 
sterile regions are inhabited by numeipua! 
herds of large quadrupeds ; and, besides tbose 
already mentioned, numerous species of wild 
sheep, antelopes, and a few canine aniinah;^ 
chiefly wolves, as well as hares, are abundant, 
the herbivorous animals And here their food 
only by travelling daily over vast tracts of 
land, as there are only a few fertile spots, the 
greater part being completely barren. The 
great scarcity of vegetation, particularly the 
entire absence of mosses and lichens, has a 
very different effect, though an indirect one, 
on the occurrence of birds. Those small 
plants are the chief abodes of insects : the 
want of mosses and lichens, coinciding with 
a total absence of humus, limits, therefore, 
to its minimum, the occurrence of insects, the 
exclusive food of small birds in all extremely 
elevated parts of the globe, where grains are 
no more found. They indeed met, travelling 
twenty consecutiVe days between heights of 
14,000 to 18,200 feet, only with three indi- 
viduals belonging to a species of Fringilla, 
but occasionally a few large carvinorous 
birds, as vultures, were met with. Major 
Hay sent a Kiang to the Zoological Society of 
London He mentions that the mares are 
highly esteemed by the Tibetans for breed- 
ing with the thoroughbred Chinese stallion, 
the produce being a horse with great powers 
of endurance and which, on this account, are 
much in request by the Zhakpas, a race of 
hill robbers who inhabit the mountains. 

KIAO-YOU. The Chinese Christians 
call themselves by this name.— ATwe, Chinese 
Empire, Vol. I, p, 232. 

KIAYN. The Kiayns of Arracan inhabit 
the mountains of Yumah, which separate 
Arracan from Ava. These people, upon the 
skirts of the mountains, are subject to the 
Burmese; but, in the less accessible dis- 
tricts, have preserved their independence.— 
Cole, Myth Hind, p, 326. See Khyen India. 

KIBITKA. A tent made of felt, called in 
Russian Jourta or Kihitkaj is in Mongol call- 
ed <jher\ several tents together, forming a 
kind of village or station, are called ourto^ 
Oulous^ or olos^ signifies in Mongol, empire, 
people; Ordo, a chateau, or imperial palace. 
— Timkomki' s. Journey to Peking, Vol. I. /». 
12 . 

KIBLAH. Aeab. All Eastern sects ap- 
pear to have had some Kiblah, or holy 
point, to which the face was to bo tiirnea 
during prayer. The Jews, looked towards 
Jerusalem. The Sabaeans, according to 
some, to the north star, or, according to 
others, towards that part of tha|]heavens in 
which the sun rises. The early Christians 
chose the East ; Mabommed, whh recogtiisad 
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the general custom, and found it necessary to 
adhere to it, appointed the holy Kaaha of 
Mecca to be the Kiblah of his disciples. 
Kiblah is a respectful term in common use 
in India by Mahomedan children towards 
their parents, or inferiors towards superiors, 
and in this case means the source of honor 
and esteem. — Layard$ NineveK VoL /. p, 
300-1. 

KI3LEH-i-ALAM. Asylum of the world. 
In letter writing, an expression of respect 
in mahomedan countries from dependents 
to their masters, or servants to a prince, im- 
plying towards whom all the world turns with 
veneration. — Ouseley^s TraveU^ VoL III, p, 
135 

KIBRIT. Arab, also, CHOLOK. Aeab. 
Sulphur. 

KICHILI. Tel. 8^© Syn. of Citrus au- 
rantium. — Linn . 

KICHILI - PANDU. Tel. 

Citrus aurantium : orange. ' 

KICHILI-GADDA. Tel. Syn. 

of Curcuma zedoaria. — Rose, 

KICHILI- PAL AM. Tam. 
also, CHOLLUNGI PALLAM. Tam. 
0sirafl(Q9uy»ih Orange. 

KIDDAH— ? Cassia bark. 

KIDI-TSAI. Chtn. Mustard seed. 

KIDDER. The government of Kassan 
terminates, and that of Sulmania in Koordis- 
tan commences, at the river Leilan : near this 
is a small building, a Ziyaret or place of pil- 
grimage, called the Makan of Kidder Elias, 
or resting place of the prophet Elias. The 
Mahomedans believe that Elijah never died, 
and that he is still on earth, where he is to 
remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. 
They call him Kidder, or ever-green, on ac- 
count of the everlasting life which he enjoys, 
and by which he is kept ever in a flourishing 
condition, in a paradise which, say they, 
might be taken for heaven itself. In refer- 
ence to this, a Turkish poet observes, keep 
yourselves from believing that this world is 
your home, your home is in heaven alone, 
strive therefore by the means of virtue to 
reach that home where Elias dwells, and 
where a place is prepared for you. These 
notions of the Mahomedans are derived from 
the Jews. Jesus himself was taken for Elias, 
re-appearing after nine centuries of conceal- 
ment. The prophecy that Elijah should 
come before the ||mjt and terrible day of 
the Lord, has prq|^|^ given rise to the no- 
tion, that he ha^||||| yet completed his. part 
on earth. RisXk^fesidence in Koordistan, 
Vol, L p, 52. See Eh|jah Khizr ; also Khizr. 

KIENRUSS. Gxr, Lamp blatk. 


KIFRI, The naphtha pit near Kifri is in 
the pass through which the Ak-Su pene- 
trates to the plains. The hills are about a 
mile S. E. of the town of Tuzkurmatti close 
to the gypseous hills of Kifri and, being in 
the bed of the torrent, is sometimes overflow- 
ed by it, and, for a time, spoilt. The pit is 
about flfteen feet deep, and, to the height of 
ten feet filled with w^ater, on the surface of 
which black oil of naphtha fioats, small air- 
bubbles continually rising to the surface. 
They skim off the naphtha, and ladle out the 
water into a channel, which distributes it 
into a set of oblong, shallow, compartments, 
made in the gravel, where they allow it to 
crystallize, when it becomes very good salt, 
of a fine, white, brilliant grain, without any 
intermixture of bitterness. Great quantities 
of this are exported into Koordistan ; and it 
is worth annually about 20,000 piastres, 
which is distributed among the different 
members of the family of the late dafterdar. 
The oil of naphtha is the property of the vil- 
lage. Part of it is consumed by the manzil 
kbaneh, or sold for its support, and part for 
religious establishments &c. About two jars, 
each containing six okas, or one Bagdad bat- 
man, of naphtha, may be skimmed from this 
well in twenty-four hours. The spring is at 
the bottom of the pit or well, and once a year 
they cleanse the well, on which occasion the 
whole village turns out, victuals are distri- 
buted to all the poor, and sacrifices of sheep 
are made, to the sound of drums and oboes, 
in order to insure the good flowing of the 
spring again — a ceremony, in all probability, 
derived from remote antiquity. The princi- 
pal naphtha springs are in the hills, a consi- 
derable distance south of this, towards Kifri. 
They are five or six in number, and are 
much more productive than this pit, 
but no salt is found there. Indeed, it is 
probable that naphtha may be found in al- 
most any part of this chain. Near the naph- 
tha pit in the hills are alum (zak or sheb) 
and chalk (tebesir), of a very fine close, 
white grain, but the natives make no use of 
these productions. An earth is found, which 
they employ to give an acid flavour to some 
of their dishes, no doubt it is vitriolic. Sul- 
phur is also found, and is used by the 
peasants to cure the itch in their cattle and 
themselves . — RicKn residence tn Koordistan^ 
VoL /. p, 27 — 9. Sfee Kirkook. 

KI ISLANDS OR KEYS, are three large 
islands with many smaller ones adjacent, 
about 60 miles we^t of the Arru islands. — 
Horoh, 

KI JANG, or the roe, as it is commonly 
called by Europeans, in Borneo, is the Gervus 
muntjack> an #egant animali the points of 
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the horns of which are turned forwards : it is 
of a light brown colour, about the size of the 
antelope, which, with the exception of the 
horns, it resembles in general appearance. 
Low^s Sarawak, /?. 76, 

KIKAR SAFED. Hind. Syn of Acacia 
cinerea and Acacia ferruginea. 

KILAH. Duk. OB KELA. Due, Musa 
sapientum. The plantain or banana. 

KILAID US SHAM. Arab. Stones of 
the yellow date, worn as necklaces by the 
Hodeilah Arabs, strung on twine.— HamU- 
tou^s Senai, 

KILA-NELLI. Tam. Syn. of 

Phyllanthus niruri. — Linn, 

KILDARO. Rheede. Pandanus odora- 
tissimus, 

KILE. Malbal. Syn. of Carissa carandas, 

KILGUTCH. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

KILIK. Hind. Culm of saccharum semi- 
decumbens. 

KILLKATR, MUDDIKPOR or KOT- 
ABOO. The wandering Minstrels. Many 
names have been given to this migratory 
people who dwell in the southern Mahratta 
country ; Kublgira or Ferryman, Koli and 
Barkur, are the terms most usually employed, 
but Muddikpor is the designation they apply 
to themselves. They are generally tall and 
powerful men, with an olive yellow com- 
plexion and are now very numerous through- 
out that part of India ; they say that their 
original locality was the village of Talicot 
near the town of Sorapoor, and that how- 
ever far they have dispersed, all classes con- 
tinue to speak the Mahrattah tongue, though 
it is requisite they should attain likewise a 
knowledge of the language of the countries 
in which they wander to enable them to gain 
a livelihood, 

KILIURAMPATTAI. Tam. 
u tLQu, Kiliuram bark. 

KILON. Hind, also KILONG. Hind. 
Quercus dilatata. 

KIMEDY. Has been long subject to the 
family of Narrain Dhaa, descended from the 
Rajah of Jagganaut, who was formerly so- 
vereign over these countries, and from whom 
it is said to have separated on their fathers 
nominating a natural son to the succession. 
Moving southward with a numerous train, it 
conquered and established itself in Kimedy, 
as another brother did at the same time at 
Vizianagur in the Itchapoor country. The suc- 
cession is hereditary and their people regard 
them as the offspring of a deity. Kime<fy 
is s ^rroundedby mountains, the vallies exten- 
sive and very fertile, having every advantage 
of tanks, rivers and abundant dews, but the 
climate is so extremely unhealthly that it 
proves fatal to most strangers who reside 
there during or after the rainy season; it is 


bounded on the east by Purlah and Teokelly, 
on the north by the lofty hills of the Sowreth 
people, on the west by those of Palcohdah 
and Courpaum, and on the south by the Cica- 
cole havaly. The greatest length from east 
to west is about 25 co«<s, and from north to 
south IS coss, including the ranges of hills 
that intersect in some parts and are its boun- 
daries in others. It is generally believed 
there are mines of gold in the country north- 
east from Kimedy, called Mohaindramallee, 
as some of the finest sort of that metal 
is brought from thence and is probably 
picked up in the torrents that come from the 
mountains, but on this subject the people 
are extremely secret, pretending to have a 
method of purifying the gold that comes 
to them from the low countries. To deter 
any from going in search of these mines, 
they relate dreadful tales of the dangers 
surrounding a mountain far inland which 
contains a water that transmutes all metals 
into gold. — Oram*s Report on Kimedy* p, 5, 

Kimedy is peopled by Khonds, who during 
the past thirty years have been repeatedly in 
rebellion. The hilly tracts of India, from 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, and south 
wards on the skirts and in the valleys of the 
mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are peop- 
led by hundreds of small ^bes, who form 
amongst themselves independent nations, 
who have not yet felt the effects of civiliza- 
tion and. — As with the Sonthals, — the Sauri- 
ahs and the Khonds, occasionally rise in open 
rebellion against the British power. It was 
known, in 1833, that the Khonds were 
addicted to the sacrifice of human beings, — 
Meriah, — to the earth goddess and, ever since 
then, the British Government have made 
continuous effects to suppress this rite. Since 
1857, the Khonds of Kimedy have been 
surging up, from time to time, but the true 
reasons are not known, though the reasons 
given are their hope of renewing the Meriah. 

A recent insurrection (1858) was neither 
aided nor led by Khonds, the principal actor 
in the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of 
Garbah Goomah, a village occupied by the 
tribe called Sowrabs. This tribe, a race of 
savages armed with bows and arrows and 
battle axes, occupies the hilly tract which ex- 
tends from Parla Kimedy to Berhampore 
(Ganjam.) It is bounded on the East by the 
narrow belt which separates the hill tracts 
from the sea, and on the West by the Khond 
clans of Chinna Kimedjr and Jeypore. The 
Sowrabs are believed lirfTje aborigines, but in 
habits and barbarism they bear a strong re- 
semblence to the Khonds. Danda Sina was 
sometime before apprehended by the authori- 
ties of Ganjam, on a charge of dacoity. He 
was convicted, and sentenced, but the, ;||n- 
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tence reqiured confirmadonv.and in the I 
terim he contrived to effect his escape. Fly- 
ing to his own village, he collected a large { 
body of his clansmen, and with 10,000 follow- 
ers attacked the manager of Furla Kimedy. 
Seven peons were killed upon the spot, and 
though the manager escaped, the whole 
country was immediately in a state of excite- 
ment. The Sowrahs had previously been 
irritated by the execution of two of their num^ 
ber for murdering the headman of a village, 
and had openly threatened vengeance for 
their deaths. An old device also was em- 
ployed to stimulate them to action, and give 
additional coherence to the movement. As 
in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar descended, 
tho’ he was not, it is true, in the shape either 
of a cart wheel or of a piece of paper. The 
Sowrahs appear to be advanced beyond that 
point in theology, and their idol is a little 
brazen image. But in all other respects the 
device is identical with that employed among 
the Sonthals. The avatar issues, commands, 
the active leader is sole interpreter of them, 
and the commands authorise armed resis- 
tance to regular authority. The country is 
one of the most difficult in the world, a hilly 
tract covered with a jungle as deadly to se- 
poys as the lowest swamp in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. We were totally in the dark as 
to the objects or extent of the rising. There 
was no evidence of any substantial general 
distress, or of any substantial cause for ir- 
ritation. 

KIMIA. Abab. Pers. Hind. Chemistry; 
among the eastern nations, it has always been 
considered as closely connected with, or in- 
deed as forming a part of, the search for the 
philosophers stone, and of the art of magic, 
supposed to be the constant and favourite 
study of Indian sages, enchanters who are 
much dreaded in Persia. With the Arabic pre- 
fiK, we have the European word Al-chemy. 

KINEH-KB-GOND. Hind. Galbanum.? 

KING CRABS of Achin. 

Ikan-mimi Jav. | Moi-moi Achin. 

Two of these crabs joint themselves to- 
gether by their under surfaces and thus 
united burrow in the sand. They are eaten 
by the Chinese and Javanese . — Bennetts Wan- 
Vol I. p. 401. 

kingfishers. See Halcyonid®. 

KJNGHENA. Can. Cocoanut palm. 

KING ISLAND, of considerable size, lies 
off the entrance of the Tenasserim river : to 
its north is a smaU^r island called Iron 
island, and Long Island lies E. by S. Be- 
tween King Island and Plantain island is 
a bay) affoiding shelter for ships. 

KIN# WILLIAM ISLAND, in Dampier 
S* of Gamen, 


KINO. 

KINJUL Mar. Syn. of Terminalia alata 
and Pentaptera paniculata. 

KINNAB.Arab. Hemp; Cannabis sativa 

KINNAMON — f Cassia bark. 
KINNAYKI— ? also, CHURAYKAI— ? 
Cucurbita lagenaria. 

KINNEH. Arab. Pers. Galbanum also 
mastic. 

KINNEMON— ? Cinnamon. 

KINNOLI, Tur. Pistacia lentiscus. 

KINNUB. Arab. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 

KINO. A valuable article by Dr. Royle, 
on gum kino, reprinted in the Journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of In- 
dia, enumerates various regions from which it 
has been imported into England, omitting 
the Tenasserim coast. Yet consignments of it 
have been made by parties in Moulmain to 
houses in London. It was first brought to 
Maulmain by an English merchant from the 
Shan States, and stated by him to be the 
product of the Padouh, the same tree as 
the one in Moulmain so denominated by 
the Burmans. Several years before, Dr. 
Mason had directed attention to this tree as 
producing an astringent gum resembling 
Kino, but the medical officer to whom he 
submitted specimens of the gum, said it was 
“ a kind of Dragon^ s blood after it was 
known, however that the gum of the Pa- 
douk had been sold in London for the verita- 
ble gum kino, another medical gentleman 
tried in his practice the exudation of the tree 
in his compound in the place of the gum 
kino in his stores, and reported as the effects 
of the same, that their medical virtues were 
alike. The next inquiry that arises is for the 
genus and species of the Pa-douk as it is a 
name common to two different species of 
Plerocarpus^ but which look so much alike 
that they are usually regarded as one species. 
Undoubtedly one species is P. Indicus and 
the other, is presumed to be one named by 
Wight, P. Walliehit^ but which was marked 
in Wallich's Catalogue, P. Dalhergioides^ 
from which it differs in no well mai’ked cha- 
racter, excepting that the racemes are axillary 
and simple, while in that they are terminal 
and much branched,^’ Wight says, of 
P. WalUchii in his Prodromus, “ stamens all 
united or split down on the upper side only;’* 
so they are sometimes in our tree. In the 
figure that he gives in his Illustrations they 
are represented as diadelphous, nine and one, 
and so they are seen occasionally in the 
'tenasserim tree ; but the more common form 
is that of being split down the middle into 
two equal parts of five each, as in P. Balhw- 
yioideSr The wobd too resembles it. Not 
unlike mahogany, but rather redder, heavier, 
and coarser in the grain.” It i$ often called 
red wood” at Honlmain, and from the color 
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of the wood, some of the natives distinguish : 
the species “ red Padouk” being P, Dalhi^r-^ 1 
gioides^ and “ white Padouk,*' P, Jfuiicus, ! 
both these trees produce an astringent gum 
which has been exported for gum Kino, or 
whether it was a mixture of both it is not pos- 
sible to say. Probably the latter, as the 
native collectors would not probably make 
any distinction. Possibly it is the produc 
tion of neither. It may be that F. Marsupium 
is found in the Shan State, for it grows, in 
Assam, and the man that did not distin- 
guish the two species, in Maulmain, 
would not distinguish them from a third, at 
at Zimmay. It is certain, that the Tenas- 
serim provinces can furnish the commercial 
world with a large quantity of Gum Kino. 
If the result of the experiment which was 
made be correct, we have a great abund- 
ance of it within our own borders, for tj^e 
Pa-do uk is one of the most common 
forest trees in the provinces from from 
the Tenasserim to the Salwen. It fur- 
nishes a considerable portion of the fuel that 
is sold in Maulmain. But if not, it is certain- 
ly abundant in the neighbouring provinces, 
whose only avenue to market is though our 
territoriess Mason in Ben, As. Boc, 

Journal. See Catechu : Dyes. Resins ; Eu- 
calyptus. Butea frondosci. 

KINO HARZ. Geb. Kino. 

KINO WAR. Rus. Cinnabar. 

KIN TANG, a large island lying between 
Chusan and the entrace to the Ningpo har- 
bour. 

KIRA. Hind. Syn. of Cucumis sativus — 
Linn. 

KIRAMBU TAYLUM. Tam. 

^eSleOih Clove oil. 

KIRANI. Hind. In Calcutta, a clerk. 

KIRATA also KICHAK, a tribe, partly j 
Buddhist partly Brahminical, bordering be- 
tween Sikkim and Nepal. 

KIRENDINYAGAM. Tam. Ruellia stre- 
pens. 

KIRGANELLI. Maleal or Rheede. 
Syn. of Phyllanthua niruri. 

KIRGHI8, A horde of Khassaks who “ in- 
habit an extensive country to the north-west 
of the town of Hi. In the twenty-first year 
of the reign of the Emperor Kien Lung 
(1756), a Chinese army entered their territory. 
Their Khan Abdoulla (Ablai), came to meet 
it, and submitted. It is the custom for their 
widows to marry the brother of their hus- 
bands, There are however two hordes of 
Kha:i,sak8, The great Kirghis horde is ad- 
jacent to Hi and Tarbagatai, is under the do- 
minion of China, and exchanges large quan- 
tities of cattle on the frontiers for silk goods. 
The second horde, which is next to this on 
tihe north (the middle horde), is much more 


numerous, and not dependent on the Chinese 
empire. The Kirghis Bourout are a noma^o 
tribe inhabiting the western parts of eastern 
Turkestan. Their vast territory is situated 
between Andzian and Kashgar, They call 
their princes BL Several of these Bi govern 
from ten to twenty, and others from twenty 
to thirty oulous or camps ; they treat their 
subjects as slaves. Kirghis is the ^enefal 
denomination of all these tribes, which are 
divided into several hordes, each of which 
has its Bi, whose dignity is hereditary. The 
Kirghis shave the head, and abstain from 
eating pork. They wear dresses with tight 
sleeves, and their caps are square, and fiat 
at the top. The women adorn their caps with 
peacock’s feathers. Their language and man- 
ners very nearly resemble those of the inha- 
bitants of eastern Turkestan. Their habita- 
tions, food and beverage are the same as those 
of the Eluths or Sungarians. They are fond 
of Chinese porcelain, tea, silks, linen, tobacco 
and wine. The Kirghis are poor, courageous, 
inconsiderate, interested, given to pillage, 
and valiant in war. They are feared by the 
Khassaks and Belures, and the Sungarians, 
even when they were at the height of their 
power, were never able to subdue them. The 
Kirghis pillaged eastern Turkestan, as well 
as the caravans from Great Bucharia, and 
other countries, which .went to Turkestan 
with merchandize. Kirghis also inhabit the 
mountains and forests of the territories of 
Yarkand, Kashkan, and Ouchi, where they 
follow the peaceable occupation of tending 
cattle . — TimkowskVs Journey to Peking^ Vol, 
I.p, 217. 

KIRIAGHUNA. Singh. Cow-tree. 

KIRI AT. Can. Tam. snuo’iufriL. Andro- 
grapbis paniculata ; Chirotta. 

KIRIT A also TOOP. Sansckit. Terms 
for the high cap, figured on the head of 
Vishnu, as Narayana . — See Mugut, 

KIRIYATHA, Mal, Agathotes chirayta. 
Andrographis paniculata. See Kiriat. 

KIRJA-NILL Maleal. Syn of Phyllan- 
thus niruri. — Linn, See Kirganelli. 

KIRK, Dr. R. A. medical officer of the 
Bombay Army, who wrote Journal of a 
Journey from Tadjourra to Ankobar, in Land. 
Geo, Trans 1842, Vol X. — Measurements of 
Elevation, and Astronomical Observations in 
Abyssinia in Geo, Trans, 1844, Vol. 

VI. p. 355.— -Visit to Volcano of Gibbel 
Teer, Red Sea, I5iVf, 1842^ Vol. VI. p. 366. 
—■Rise andjall of river Indus, and’range of 
thermometer at Bukkur, 1841. Ibid\ p. 436. 
•^Dr, Buist Index, 

KIRKOOK, Naphtha is obtained near 
here. It is scooped out with ladles into bags 
made of fkins, which are carried on the backs 
of asses to this town, or to any other mart &r 





KIRKOOK. 


KIRMAN. 


its sale. The profits are estimated at thirty i 
Of forty thousand piastres annually. The ! 
Kirkook naphtha is* principally consumed by 
the markets in the south-west of Kurdistan, 
while the pits not far from Kufri (See Kifri) 
supply Bagdad and its environs. The Kir* 
kook naphtha is black ; and close to its wells 
lies agreat pool of stagnant water, very mud- 
dy, and covered with a thick scum deeply 
tinged with sulphur. A few hundred yards 
to the eastward on the summit of the same 
hill, is a flat circular spot, measuring fifty feet 
in diameter, full of small holes, to the number 
of a hundred at least ; whence issue as many 
clear flames without an atom of smoke, but 
smelling most sulphureously. In fact, the 
whole surface of this perforated plot of ground 
appeared a crust of sulphur over a body of 
fire within ; and on digging a hole ;into it 
with a dagger, to a depth of ten or twelve 
inches, a new flame instantly burst forth. 
From this spot the government derives ano- 1 
ther source of revenue from the sale of its 
sulphur. The natives call the place Baba 
Gurgur, Gur is an Arabic name for naphtha 
or bitumen. Mr. Rich, describes the princi- 
pal bitumen-pit at Kit (which place must 
have furnished the builders of Babylon), as 
having two sources and being divided by a 
wall, on one side of which the bitumen bub- 
bles up, and on the other the oil of naphtha. 
The manner of qualifying the bitumen for j 
use as a cement, he observes, is very I 
troublesome, for to render it capable of| 
adhering to the brick it must be boiled 
with a certain proportion of oil. Its chief 
purpose, when applied to building, appears 
to have been in the lower parts as a pre- 
servative against damp ; and at present it is 
used for coating cisterns, baths, caulking 
boats, &c. ; in short, to every thing put in the 
way of injury from water. The black naphtha 
springs at Bakou, on the Caspian, are of 
similar benefit to the inhabitants of that 
part of the country; and Jonas Hanway des 
cribes their appearance and application, to be 
nearly the same as they exist at the present 
day. He mentions, that when the weather is 
thick and hazy, the springs boil up higher ; 
and that the naphtha, sometimes taking fire 
on the surface of the earth, runs like burning 
lava into the sea. In boiling over, the oily sub- 
stance makes so strong a consistancy as to 
gradually become a thick pitchy substance 
all round the mouth of the pit. The poorer 
sort of people use it as we would do oil, in 
lamps, to cook their food. They find it burn 
best with a small mixture of ashes : but, for 
fear of accidents, they preserve it in earthen 
vessels, under ground, and at some distance 
from their dwellings* There is also a white 
naphthai a thinner fluid than the black, and 


not found in such great quantities. It is 
sometimes recommended medicinally. In- 
wardly, for chest' complaints, and outwardiy, 
for cramps and rheumatism. Both it and 
the black are used for varnish. When it takes 
fire by accident, the consequences have often 
been fatal; and Strabo, who calls it liquid bitu- 
men, asserts that its flame cannot be extin- 
guished by water. The experiment tried by Al- 
exander was horrible in its effects; and with a 
very little addition made by a poetical fancy, 
might induce us to believe that the celebrat- 
ed consuming garments which Medea bes- 
towed, were robes dripped in the naphtha 
that flowed so near her native land. 'I'he 
flaming soil or everlasting fire, as it is called, 
of Baku, is not less famous than its naph- 
tha springs. It is now part of the eastern 
territory of Russia.— /’order’s Travels Vol 
II*. /?, from 440 to 443 . — See Kifri. 

KIRMAN, fills up the space between , 
Khorasan, Fare, Afghanistan, and Mek- 
ran. From the eastern side of Cape 
Jask, it stretches irregularly along Mekran, 
in the general direction of N. N. E., as far as 
its northern extremity; in 30 ® 15* N. lat., 
and 60 ® 28* E. long., and from thence it 
ruhs N. W. about 90 miles to the south-east- 
ern extremity of Khorasan. The surface of 
Kirman (including Laristan) contains about 
72,741 square miles ; but, excepting the in- 
formation derived from the natives, and the 
accounts furnished by Tavernier, Pottinger, 
and some other adventurous Europeans, little 
has been known of the interior of his pro- 
vince since the time of the ancient geogra- 
phers. The southern portion of Kirman, viz,, 
Laristan and Moghostan, formed the chief 
part of the Himyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, 
through which ran an important . commercial 
line from the capital, Harmozonte. These 
districts, together with the different islands, 
formed part of ths territory of Mithrophrastes 
at the lime of the visit of Nearchus, who 
learned from this monarch that the tomb on 
the island of Tyrina (Kishm) was that of 
Erythras, son of Ariarius, satrap of Phrygia, 
who was banished to this place by Darius, 
(Strabo, lib xvi., p. 766,) whose name was 
given to the adjoining part of the sea, Ar- 
temidorus, however, thought the name was 
derived from the reflection of mountains 
glowing with the heat of a vertical sun 
(Strabo, lib. xvi., p, 779), which certainly 
cause a deep tint on the waters in this part 
of the world. — Euphrates and Tigris Col. 
Chesney 231.— Kerman. The Province 
of Kirman is bounded on the east by a 
part of Seistaii and Beloochistan ; west by 
the Province pf Ears ; south by parts of Lau- 
ristan, Mekran, and the Persian Gulf ; and 
north by Irak and Khorasan* It has from the 



KIRMAN. 


KISHM ISLAND, 


earliest ages been partitioned into the habit- 
able and desert regions, a division proceed- 
ing, in the first place, to a consideration of 
the former, its extreme length, from Regan 
in Nurmansheer, to Robat on the boundary 
of Fars, is about three hundred and sixty- 
five miles ; and its breadth, from the southern 
limit of Irak to the town of Gamharoon or 
Bunder Abass, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, about two hundred and eighty. Even 
the soil of this tract is in many places very 
unprolific, and the face of the country barren 
and waste. Generally speaking, Kirman is 
a very mountainous province ; the principal 
range of mountains is that which divides 
Nurmansheer from Laristan, and thence run- 
ning in a south westerly direction, approaches 
within four days journey of Gamharoon. It 
here seems to take the turn of the coast, and 
trending away to the west and north-west, 

, joins the mountains of Fars in the latitude 
of 29 ® 40’ north and longitude 54 ® east. 
In this course, it throws out numerous ramifi- 
cations, both to the northward and south- 
ward, Many of the former, particularly the 
more easterly ones, which stretch into the 
desert, terminate between the thirteenth and 
thirty-first degrees of latitude ; while some of 
the western arms reach the province of 
Irak. They are, in some places, from their 
height, scarcely, worthy of being called “any 
thing but hills, and in others are no way in- 
ferior to the great mass from which they have 
their rise. So entirely do they intersect the 
country, that the plains which they separate, 
are seldom seen to exceed ten or twelve miles 
in breadth, though often of an indefinite 
length. The climate of this province is as 
varied as the face of the country, and it is 
accounted the least salubrious of any part of 
Persia ; they have seldom any heavy falls of 
rain, but snow lies to a great depth on the 
mountains in winter, and from their loftiness 
it does not melt for the greater part of the 
year, so that it is not unusual to see the 
people in the plains panting from the extreme 
heat, while it is freezing on the summits 
of the mountains close to them. 'I'o the 
southward of the great chain of moun- 
tains, described above, and between their 
bases and the sea, lies the Gurmsair or 
Hot country, being jel narrow stripe from 
thirty to ten leagues in breadth, which ex- 
tends all along the sca-coast of Persia from 
Meenab, the capital of Laristan, to the 
mouth of the Shat ool- Arab or Bussorah 
lire.. Within the limits of Kirman this 
tract is almost solely composed of saline 
sand, and the climate is peculiarly unhealthy. 
It produces nothing but dates, which are of 
a very inferior quality, and is in consequence 
nearly depopulated. The city of Kirman is 


situated in north latitude 29 ® 56 and cast 
longitude 66 ® 6’, on the western side of a 
capacious plain, so close to the mountains, 
that two of them, on which there are ancient 
decayed forts, completely command it The 
population of Kirman is not, now. more than 
thirty thousand souls, of which a small pro- 
portion are guebers or Parsecs ; but there 
are neither Armenians, Hindoos, or Jews, 
resident in the place. Its manufactures of 
shawls, matchlocks, and numuds, or felts, 
are celebrated all over Asia, and are said to 
afford employment to upwards of one third of 
the inhabitants, whether male or Icmale. 
In Kirman, to the northward, there are no 
towns and Gamharoon or Bunder Ahass is 
the only one to the southward that needs to 
be mentioned. It lies eighteen munzils, or 
days’ marches, from Kirman, which we may 
average at eight Fursukhs each stage. The 
desert region of the province of Kirman ex- 
tends in length two hundred and seventy 
miles, from the northern boundary of Nur- 
mansheer, in latitude 29 ® 30’ north, to the 
mountains of Khorasan, in latitude 34° 
north ; and, in breadth, two hundred miles 
from the city of Yezd, in longitude 66 ° 40’ 
east, to a range of mountains separating it 
from Seistan, in 60 ° east. The soil of this 
tract is impregnated to such a degree with 
salt, and so decidedly barren, that it does not 
even produce grass, or any other vegetation. 
Potiinqer's travels, Beloochisian and Sinde 
p. 229. 

KIRNI. HrNi>. Mimusops kauki. Man. 
Syn. of Mimusops hexandra. 

KIRS KN EH. Pkks. Pease. 

KIHWAH. Kashm. A weight equal to 
384 lbs. English. 

KIS. Hind, and Benq. Syn. of Costus 
speciosus. 

KISHM ISLAND, called Jezirah-i-tul, 
by the Arabs, and Jezirah-i-Daraz by the 
Persians, both meaning Long Island, is the 
Oaracta or Vorokhtha of the ancients, whens 
Arrian states that Nearchus saw the tomb of 
King Erythras, after whom the Persian Gulf 
was named the Erythrian Sea. In the 13th 
century, it was called Jezirah-i-Laset, and one 
of its towns is still so called. A naval force 
from Bombay is usually stationed at Bassa- 
dore. The whole island and a large portion 
of the opposite coast, in which are mines of 
sulphur, was farmed by the Imam of Muscat. 
Kishm town is in lat. 26 ° 57 N., long. 56 ° 
19’ E at the east end^of the Island, Kishm 
island is within ten miles of Hormuz, and is 
the largest by far in the Persian Gulf, being 
about 55 miles long, but very narrow. The 
specimens and descriptions of this island show 
that it presents the same kind$ of rocks as 
those of Hormuz and Larrack^ but in addi 
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tion to these there is a stratified sedimentarj' 
formation upon it of great extent, and up- 
wards of 600 feet in thickness. — Ouselef/s 
Trmfih VoL L p. 162. Ckesney's Euphrata, 
KISHR. Akab. a decoction of the husks 
of the coffee berry, greatly used in Yemen. 
The decoction of the berry, itself, is not 
much used there; the natives prefer the 
husks, and the beverage is called Ktshr, it is 
sometimes flavoured with ginger and other 
spices. 

KISSA, in lat. 8 ® 5* S. long. 127 ® 7* E., 
is a small island, near Timor. 

KISSA-I'^SANJAN. a work compiled in 
the year 1599, by one Behram, a Zorastrian 
resident at Kowsaree, a town about twenty 
miles south of Surat. It details the various 
emigrations of the Parsees — p. 7, 
1CISHLAK. PusHT. Winter station of the 
pastoral Afghans. 

KISSEA. Rus. Muslin. 

KIST. Auab. Pees. Hind .Tribute; Land- 
rent. Instalment. 

KISTEE. Duk. Bixa orellana. 
KIST-UL-DURRERA Aeab, also WUJ. 
Arab. Sweet flag. 

KITAB. Hind, and Pees. A book. 
KITABAT, Aeab. The inscription on a 
mahomedan tomb. 

KITABI- A follower of the book, a term 
applied to Jews, Chritians and Mahomedans, 
as possessing books of revealed religion In 
few mahomedan countries, will these religion- 
ists eat with a Christian ; to salute him, even 
in error, with their ordinary salutation salam 
alaikum, is deemed unfortunate, and he is 
looked upon as unclean. But amongst the 
Afghans none of these difficulties or feelings, 
exist. The Christian is respectfully called a 
Kitabi, or one of the book. An invidious 
distinction of dress, is enforced generally on 
Christians at Bokhara, according to an edict 
of no remote date. It is possible that pre- 
viously the same liberality of deportment to- 
wards Christians distinguished Turkistan. — 
Masson^ $ Journeys Vol. II. 245. 

KITAMAKURA. Japanese. A fish, Te- 
traodon hispidus, so poisonous, that when 
eaten, it proves frequently fatal, or accord- 
ing to the signification of the Japanese name, 
makes the north one’s pillow, it being a cus*. 
tom with these people, to turn the heads of 
those that are dying, towards the north. — 
Thuvi^r<f s Trmeh Vol, III, p, 68 , 
KITCHILI- Tam. Syn. of Citrus 

aurantium.— ‘Ltwn. , 

KITTACINCLA MACROURUS. The 
ShamUi— •S'ea BulhuL 
KITTUL. CiN0, CAryota urens, 
KITTYSOLS, See Kittesols. . 

KIU. Berg* Hxwd. Costal speciosus 


EIO. MiAco, or Kio, the residence of the 
ecclesiastical emperor, or Bairi, is .about 
twenty miles from Osacca, and contained, in 
the time of Kampfer, according to a census, 
more than 500,000 inhabitants, besides the 
numerous court of the Dain.^-^MacFarlane 
Qao, and His, of Japan p, 149, 

ItlU-SIN. The Japanese island ofKioo- 
sioo or I^ewsew, is well cultivated and gene- 
rally fertile, with the exception of its eastern 
coast. The best known Japanese towns of im- 
portance are, Nagasaki, Sanga and Kokoord 
Mae^ Farlane Geo, and His. of Japan p, 146. 

KIWACH. Hind. Cowhage Mucuna pru- 
rita. 

KIZA UL TAWIL. Arab. Syn. of Cucu- 
mis utalissimus. 

KIZHANELLI. Tam. Syn. of 

Phyllanthus niruri. 

KIZZEL OZAM, a river of some geogra- 
phical celebrity, being supposed by Major • 
Rennell to be the Gozan of the Scriptures, 
(See 2 Kings X VII. 6.) and the following is 
his description of it in his inquiry concerning 
the disposal of the ten tribes of the Jews 
which were carried into captivity to Nineveh. 
This river springs from;the country anciently 
named Matrene, between Tabriz and Hama- 
dan, and taking its course eastward, falls into 
the^southwest part of the Caspian sea, pene- 
trating in^its way the great ridge of mountains 
that divides Media from the Caspian pro- 
vinces. Travellers describe with horror the 
road which leads along the side of the chasm 
and which is the only one practicable for 
loaded beasts from Ghilan to Ispahan. It is 
generally excavated from the steep rocky 
cliff which impends over the dreadful gulf 
below, and and along it the travellejr holds 
loosely the bridle of his beast while he leads 
him along, fearing to be drawn after him 
should a false step be made (See Olearius, 
Han way, &c.) This chasm is about 180 miles 
to the westward of the Caspian sea . — RicFs 
residence in Koordistan^ Vol, I, p, 226. 

KLABAT, in Celebes the town of Mona- 
do is built on a plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, the highest of which, Klabat, is 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. The houses 
are well built, and neatly thatched ; they are 
all detached, and enclosed in a yard or gar- 
den . — Marryafs Indian Archipelago, p, 44. 

KLAARE MARAM, Tam. — ? Casearia 
elliptica. 

KLATERGOUD, But. Orsidue. 

KLAVER-ZA AB, Ditt. Clover seed. 

KLEEBA, Sans. Morinda umbellata.“ 

KLEES A AT, also KLEE. Gaa. Clover seed. 

KLIE OOROOD, Buk. Phaseolus max. 

KLINQ. Malay. The Malay term for a 
native of India evidently derrived from the 
anciffht kingdom of Kalinga. 
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KODAWAH PORSH. 


The Chuliahs and KUngs comprehend the 
traders and settlers, both mussulmans and 
hindus, from the Coromandel coast. These 
numes have been niven to them by the Ma 
lays from the earliest times of the ancient 
commercial intercourse subsisting between 
this part of Asia and India. KUng is a cor- 
ruption from Teling or Telinga. — Netcbold^s 
Bvilish y^eitUmeuts Vol. 1. p, 8. 

KLOI. A snow white root of Siam, used 
as food, but requires to be steeped in slices in 
water and exposed to the sun’s rays, as, in an 
unprepared state, it is poisonous. 

KLOK-SPYS. Dut Bell metal. 

KLUK, also KHKERAHBEN. Arab. 
TiGcches. 

KLUWI Artoearpus intogrifolia- 

KNlTMEir.— ?oR KHATMI Arab. Mai- 
low. 

KNNWAR Dvk. or KANWAH ? Aloe 
“indica. 

KNOBLAUCH. Ger. Garlic. 

K NOBEE. Gku. Buttons. 

KNOX, an Englishman who was long 
kept a prisoner at Kandy in the reign of Ra- 
jah 8 inha H. 

KO. Jav. Rice. 

KOATl’AY MAllAM. Tamil. ? Zizyphus 
a‘no])lia 

KOATTY-NAGA MAllAM. Tam. (Qu(3 
jgira) ih 9 - jg ^ a lo ir J;, Eugenia jani- 

bolana. 

KOBAHI AKU. Tel. Heaves 

of Cadaba indica. 

KOBBaRI TENOAI. Tam. Q &fruu«gir 
G Kernel of cocoanut. 

K OB HER. Dan. Copper. 

KOBIN Burm. OR JOBlN. Buiim Meli- 
cocca trijuga. 

KOBO : Saigoun or Kubo, the head of the 
executive government at Jeddo, The Dairi at 
Miako, is the ec lesiastical head. Therefore 
in this singular government there are two 
emperors, reigning conjointly, the Dairi, or 
spiritual emperor, who resides at Miako and 
the temporal or lay emper(‘r, who usually 
lives in the great city gf Jeddo. The word 
Kobo does not strictly mean emperor ; and 
it appears that the Japanese angrily deny 
that there is any other emperor than the Mi 
kado, or Dairi. The povver, however, of the 
Kobo is decidedly imperial, and far greater 
than that of the Dairi. See Titsingh, Illus- 
trations of Japan. Mac Far lane* Geo. 
of Japan 192. 

KOHRL Can. Cocoanut palms. 

KOBUB-UL-ARZ Arab Talc. 

KOCH the Mufflon, or wild sheep, called 
here the Kocb, its horns were found byVigne 
intermixed with those of the ibex or chup, 


and the markhor or rawacheh of Little Tibet, 
— A personal Narrative p. 85 , 

KOCCH. The Kocch are partially con- 
verted to Mahomedanisin. 1 he Pagan por- 
tion live in the woods and cultivate the soil 
with tl»e hoe ; they are well fed and clothed. 
They abstain from beef. They sacrifice to 
the gud Pushi and his wife Jugo, also to the 
sun, moon and stars ; to the deities of the ri- 
vers, hills and woods, and to their deceased 
parents. The Deoshi. their sacrificing pViest 
marries and works, and the oflice is not hcri- 
ditary The blood of the eacrilice goes to 
the deity, the flesh to the worshippers. Po- 
lygamy, polyandria, concubinage ami adul- 
tery, are fuinished by fines. The husband 
resides with hi.s mother in-law, is the ]>roper- 
tv of the wife, and after her to her daughters. 
They keep the dead two days and then bum 
them at the river side. Their nanll> is spell- 
ed Kocch, Koktsh, Koksh or Kuksh. In 
the Yogini I’antra, these are named Kavach 
and are there styled Mhlechus. When the 
Mahomedan power was established in Ben- 
gal, their kingdom extended from 88 ^ 
to 93 ® K li , and from 28 to 27 ® N. L., 
from the south-eastern extremity of Nepal, 
along the southern frontier of Sikkim and 
Hutan, into Ahsam, with Kooch Bahar as its 
capital, and the people consisted of the pre- 
sent Kooch, Dhiinal and Hodo. 'J'he Kooch, 
are called Ha^a by tlie Assamese Bodo, and 
the Dhiuuil style them Kamul. The northern 
parts of llungpur, Purnca, Dinajpur and My- 
munsing are the chief Koch localities. 

KOCHLA. Duk. ok KACHLA Nux- 
vomica. 

KODAGA. See Dravidian 

KODAGAH Maleal Syii of Hydrocotile 
Asiatica. — Linn. 

KODAGA PALA. Mal. Wrightia anti- 
dysenterica^ 

KODAGAHOGINI. Tam. properly KA- 
DUGU ROUINI. -r (^(^Qnirkties^ Helleborus 
niger. 

KODAGU PALA. Tel. Syn.of 

Wrightia anlidysenterica. — R. Br* 

KODAKADUKUATtA. Cyng. Nux- 
v« arnica. 

KODALl Maleal. Syn. of Melastoma 
malabathricum. 

KODAM. BriRMiisE. On this festival 
day, presents are made from vassals and 
dependents, as deprecatory offerings, to avert 
deserved punishment fur offences against 
their liege lord. — p. 76. It is called by the 
English Beg pardon day, — 

KODAPANA Maleal. also KODA PA- 
NEL Syn of Corypha umbraculifera.— Z»nn. 

KODAK, Hind, Harmala ruta. 
KODAWAH PORSH. Tam? or POR- 
ASSA MARAM, Chloroxylon swietenia. 
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KODI MALLIEPU. Tam. 

Jasmin um sambac. 

KODDAPAII.. Maleal. Syn. of Pistia 
atratiotes. — Linn. . 

KODDI PANAl MARAM, Tam. O^trt^. 
uteariMjTih Coryplia unbraculifera. 

KODEOAM. Tam? &yn. ofTylophora 
astbmatica — W. A, 

KODI BUDIN'GA. Tkl? Syn. of Cucu- 
mis pubescens. — Wilid. 

KODICALLT. Tam. Cynan- 

cbum viminale. 

' KODIKALU VAN-KAIA. 

tf0-r"O55 Brlnjal. 

KOniMUNDIKI PALAM. Tam. Oain^ 
nfiJi>J^rBuLp;.h Crapes. Vitis vinifera. 

KODI IMALLJ. Tam Syn. of 

J asminuTT^ambac. — AiL 

KODI TASS! EIRE Tam. Qsn-i^udFsSi 
Basella alba. 

KODI VELI. I'am. Syn. of Plumbago zey- 
lanica. — Ltnn. 

KODOPKA MARAM. Maleal. Syn. of , 
Tcrminalia chebula. — Retz, 

KODOROW. Ditk. also KODOU. Hind. 
Paspalum fniinentacceum. 

KODRAVAHA. San.s. Paspalum frumen- 
taceum. 

KOEL on KOELA. In Hindu poetry, a 
much prai.sed song-bird which Major Moor 
(p. 206) states has green plumage, a red 
beak and red feet. 

KOEL. This name is generally applied to I 
the Indian cuekow, Eudynamis orientalis, 
the male of a deep black and the female of 
a mottled black and white. Like the cuckow, 
the Koil lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds rbecause the Koels song is especially 
heard at the season of spring, it is called 
the friend of love . — {See Kameri.) 

Sweet birdi whom 1 overs deem loves me.sseogor 
Skilled to direct the fj;ods envenomul shafts 
And tame the proudest heatt ; oh, hither jiuide 
My lovtdy fugitive or lead riiy sttrps to 
Where she strays, ( The Hero and the Nymph ) 

KOEI2 KUMUL. Hind. Nymphaja pu- 
bescens. 

KOEEKUMUDA KUMUL. Hind. Nym- 
phaea lotus. 

KOENIG, John Gerard, a native of Cour- 
land, and pupil of Linneus travelled in Iceland 
in the year 1765, and arrived at Tranquebar 
in India, in the end of 1768 or beginning of 
1769. He was physician to the Danish settle- 
ment in the Carnatic, but his enthusiasm, defi- 
ance of bodily fatigue, spare meals the scorch- 
ing climate, and his simplicity of manners 
and benevolence, soom made him known to 
and beloved by the Dutch, French, and Bri- 
tish,with whom he met. He became naturalist 
to the Nawab Mahomed Ali, and while at 
Madras, made the acquaintance of Dr. James 
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Anderson. In 1778, the government of 
Mardas granted him a salary to enable him to 
carry on his resefCrches, and with this aid he 
visited the Straits of Malacca and Siam, 
towards the end of 1779, and made known 
the occurrence there of tin ore. His salary 
was again increased in 1780, and he then 
visited Ceylon. He travelled along the coast 
to Cnlcutta from which he was returning in 
1785, when he w^as attacked with diarrhcea, 
or dysentery and died on 26th June He be- 
queathed all his plants to Sir Joseph Banks. 

KOFE. Rus. Coffee. 

KOFFE, also KOFFEBOHNEN. Ger, 
Coffee. 

KOFFY, also KOFFIBOONEN. Dut. 
Coffee. 

KOGHANI, an Afghan tribe, occupying 
Gandamak. They formerly held the country 
in the west, but were expelled by the Jab- 
bar Khel Ghilji. They claim to be Ghiljis. 

KOH. Persian, a mountain, a prefix to 
many solitary mountains and hill ranges 
from west of the Himmalyas and the Indus 
even to the Caspian Sea. The Koh-i-Kush 
or Caucacus, one of these, is the great stony 
belt that separates northern from southern 
Asia. In traversing the kindoms of Hindo- 
stan and Kabul, from the east of Ben^'ul to 
Herat, we find them every wdierc bounded on 
the north by a chain of mountains, which is 
covered with perpetual snoAv, for almost the 
whole of that extent, and from which all 
the great rivers of both countries appear 
to issue. 'I'his chain commences near the 
Berhamputer, and runs nearly norh-west as 
far as Kashmeor, during this part of its 
course it is (from Hirna Sanscrit, for snow), 
called the Hirnaleh by the natives of the 
neighbouring countries and is the Hima- 
laya of the English. From Cashmere, its 
general direction is a little to the south- 
west as far as the high snowy peak of 
Hindoo Coosh, nearly north of Caubiil. 
From this peak ii.s height diminishes, it no 
longer bears perpetual snow, and is soon 
after lost in a group of mountains, which 
stretch in length from Kabul almost to He- 
rat, and occupy more than two degrees of la- 
titude in their breadth. Some ranges issue 
from this mass on the west, and extend so 
far into Persia, as to justify, if not complete- 
ly to establish, the opinion of the ancients, 
which connected this range with mount Cau- 
casus on the west of the Caspian sea From 
Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the whole range 
is known by the name of that peak. From 
thence to the meridian of Herat, the moun- 
tains have no general name among the 
natives, but that of Paropamisus has long 
been applied to them by European geogra- 
phers. As seen from the plains of Peshawar 
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t he fourth is the principal range of the Indian 
Caucasus; and is always covered with snow 
It is conspicuous from Bactria, and the bor- 
ders of India, and is seen from places far oiF 
in Tartary, Elphinstone says that the ridge 
of Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for a distance 
of 150 and even 250 miles. The Paropamisan 
chain, which bounds the Kohistan on the 
we*^t, extends three hundred and fifty miles 
from east to west, and two hundred from 
north to south The whole of this space is 
such a maze of mountains as the most intimate 
knowledge would scarcely enable us to trace; 
and, though it affords a habitation to the 
Eimauksand Hararahs, it is so difficult of ac- 
cess and so little frequented, that no precise 
accounts of its geography are to be obtain- 
c?d. It is certain, however, that the range of 
Hindoo Coosh is no longer so lofty, as to he 
conspicuous among the mountains by which 
it is surrounded, and that no continued line 
of perpetual snow can any more ho traced. 
The eastern half of this elevated region is 
inhabited by the Hararahs and is cold, rug- 
ged and barren ; the level spots are little cul- 
tivated and the hills are naked and abrupt. 
The western part whicli belongs to the Ei- 
maks, though it has wider valleys, and is 
better cultivated, is still a wdld and poor 
country. The northern face of these moun- 
tains has a sudden descent into the province 
of Balkh : their acclivity is less on their 
other extremities, except perhaps on the 
west or south-west. On the north west they 
seem to sink gradually into the plain which 
borders on the desert The slope of the whole 
tract is towards the west. — Elph, CahuL 
Renncll (p 125-6 suspects Emodus and 
Imaus to be different readings of the same 
name; and Imaus t r Himaus, to be derived 
from the Sanscrit word Himh, signifying 
snowy. That vast ridge bears the same name 
at present ; and Pliny knew the circumstance, 
well. A chain anciently named faurus. which 
rises in lesser Asia, and runs eastward 
through Armenia ; from tlience deviating 
to the S E., shuts up the south coast of 
the Caspian sea ; was continued by Ptolemy, 
under the names of Coronus, b'ariphi, and 
Paropamisus, dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri, 
from Parthia ; Margiaua from Aria ; and 
Bactria, from the province of Paropamisus : 
or, according to modern geography, dividing 
Mazanderan, or Taberistan, from Cumis ; the 
countries of Dahistan, Corcan, and Karasm, 
from Korasan ; Balk, and Gaur, from Segis- 
tarf oi Seistan ; and finally was made to join 
that rid^e, which, under the name of Indian 
Causcasus, divided India from Bactria ; and 
afterwards took* the names of Imaus and 
Emodus, separating India from Scythia. 
The ridge that Mr, Forster crossed, near 


i the Caspian sea, had a north and south 
direction ; and answers to the mouiitains 
Masdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up the 
eastern side of Parthia proper, situated on 
the S. E. of the Caspian.* The modern name 
of the ridge is Kana-hoody ; and Mr. Fors- 
ter remarks, that the elevation of it, is far 
greater on tlie west, than on the east ; so 
that the lands of Korasan, arc, in genera), 
more elevated than those tow'ards Ispahan, 
The Kana-hoody mountains are those which 
M, IP Anville has extended to Herat and 
Cabul. — Rennvir a Memoir, p. IbO. 

^Ir. Viguc, thinks the W'ovd Paropamisus 
is formed from the very commonly used 
Hindustani word “ pahar,'’ which signifies 
a “ or “ mountain,'* and which was 

perha})s the word meant by Mr. Masson, and 
the other word pam," a “ roof that is, 
a fiat roof, such is used in the east. Mr. 
Mas.son informedhim that tlie Paropamisan 
range is a good deal broken into mountains, 
with table-lands on tlicir summits. — Vignes 
A personal Narrative, p, 195 6 

The Hindoo Koosh mountains, was called 
by the Arabs. the stony girdle of the 
earth. — Markhani s Emhansg. p. 46. 

The Paropamisus west of Afghanistan is 
now occupied by intrepid and hardy no- 
mades, the Eimaks and Hazarahs ; and Af- 
ghans, whetlier coining from Balk, Kabul, 
Kundaliar or Herat, never venture into their 
mountain districts The i^liuiak are shiabs 
and occujiy that ])art of the range nearer 
Persia and.Uie Caspian, while the Hazarahs 
(from Hazar persiaii, a tliousand.) arc sunnis, 
and dwell in the mountains adjoining Afgha- 
nistan. — h'lphmstonc , Hemwll. f^igm^ Masson. 

KOIIAT. JNear this, indifferent coal i.s 
found, generally on the surface. Specimens 
of asbetus, occur in veins pe,i*aUel with 
tlie coal strata at Kanigoram ; and both 
are stated to b( in a hill. Jet, and other 
bituminous products, are also brought from 
the iieigUbourliood of Kobat, tfcs well as 
fluid bitumen, or mumia Hangu is a de- 
pendency of tlio province of Kohat The 
plain of Kohat and the valley of Hangu are 
well cultivated and populous. Wheat is 
grown, but tlie stony soil in many parts 
seems more adapted to the culture of maize, 
or as here called juari, the quality of which 
is excellent, and the returns large, while 
flour makes admirable bread, and is the ge- 
neral food of the inhabitants. The great 
Cfimmand of water, in many situations, is 
made available for the irrigation of rice lands 
The inhabitants of the villages in the valley 
leading from Hangu to Kohat are principal- 
ly Shias, as are all the tribes of the Tuns, 
their neighbours, although not so bigoted as 
these ; or, being under control, they are cont'* 
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pellet! to conceal their fervour. The Turis. summit to the foot of it. This is the Reg- 
when they see a stranger, ask him if he be rawan, or running sand mentioned by Ba- 
straight or crooked, putting at the same her. The natives say that it runs up again, 
time the fore*finger^ to their foreheads, and and that it is never diminished ; and that 
holding it first in a perpendicular position, there is a cave at its foot where noises are 
and then in a contorted one. If desirous to heard. It has been described by Burnes, 
be civilly received, the stranger had better Vigne and other travellers, 
reply that he is straight, by which they un- The Kohistan of Jullandhur is interesting 
derstand he is a shiah. The plain of Kohat ethnologically. The revenue of the rajah of 
appears on all sides surrounded with hills ; Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
on the summit of one of which, to the year, nearly the whole of whi< h is derived 
north, is seen a watch-tower, by which the from salt and iron mines, and the half is paid 
road to Peshawer leads.— Journey's i to the British Government. {See Moorcroft s 
Vol I. p. 114 to 117. I Travels in Journal of the As Society p. 387. 

KOH-I'BaBA. A remarkable snow dad i The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, 
ridge in the Hindu Kush, the peaks of . in the Jullandhur Kohistan, seldom contain 
which are about 1 8000 feet in height. It is : more than from fifteen to twenty houses but 
the great continuation of the Hindu Kush, generally not so many. Single houses are 
KOH-I-KaF. Per.s. The Kaf mountain, numerous, and, from their being scattered 
KOH I-NUR. Mountain of Light. See amongst the fields, give an agreeable variety 
Diamond. to the boltj landscape. This distribution of 

KOH-I NOKREH, or silver Mountain houses arises from the lands available for 
Mines were formerly worked, near the vil- cultivation being usually of small extent and 
lages of Sahr Rud, Hassa and Mahome- widely separated, and consequently unable to 
dabad. This mine had probably been aban- support large communities. It is also im- 
doned, like many others in Per-ia, when peratively necessary for the husbandman 
the produce was found inadequate to the not to place a ravine or any other impedi- 
labour of working ; or when, as the peasant ment between his hut and his iields. as all 
significantly said, dek kharcho nuh hasel^ikit communication with them would probably 
expense amounted to ten with only nine of be cut off during the greater part of the rains, 
profit. — Ouselefs Iravels. Vol. II. p. 106. an important season of the year, in India. 

KOH I-S AFED, or white mountain, forms The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, and 
a most majestic boundary to the southern Kooloo, in the Kohistan of the Jullundhur, 
side of a plain, at a distance of about have sallow complexions and appear to be 
fifteen or twenty miles from the town. Its of the same race as the inhabitants of 
height, at a guess, is about seventeen thou- Bushair. In fact many of the coolies employ- 
sand feet, and along the whole southern side ed in carrying baggage between Simla and 
of the Himalayas, from the Hindu Kush to Kalka are men from these states, who arc 
Nipal. the Safed Koh is visible. Its snowy attracted there by the very extravagant rate 
top,8afed Koh, is also visible from Peshawar, of wages, which average one anna a day in 
but it cannot be seen from Kabul, even from their own districts, but from four to six 
the top of the Tukt-i-Shnh, which rises be- annas on the left bank of the Sutlej. The 
hind it ^Viyne^ 5 A personal Narative,p,2S^, men are generally tall and strong, but few 
KOHISTAN, literally, hill country, but of them are handsome. Many of the young 
commonly so applied to mountain tracts on women are pretty, but at the age of 20 or 
the N. W. frontier of British possessions in 25 become coarse and stout. The dress of 
India. both sexes is nearly the same. It consists of 

In the Kohistan of Cabul the people occu- a drab-colored woollen frock, trowsers of the 
py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Pun- same, or of leatiier, and a flat skull cap, ge- 
jir, Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and nerally black, with sandals made of coarse 
the lower Kuner. To the south-east, the Ko- grass. The woollen cloth called puttoo is 
histan extends to the hills of Tagow, and manufactured by themselves and resembles 
further away, to Lughman, the Lamghan of thick course blanketing. It is sold in pieces 
Baber, and so-called, according to him, be- of 10 inches in width and about 2 1 feet in 
cause the tomb of Lamech, the father of Nuh length at 2 Rs. 8 As , or 3 Ks. a piece accor- 
or Noah is to be seen there. From Charikar ding to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
to Jelalabad the road is open, and it is sup* girdle around the waist, and the men g^ne- 
posed that Alexander, whether he recrossed rally go bare-legged during the hot weather, 
the mountains at Bamian, or at Beghram They seldom if ever, wear shoes, the richer 
marched by this route towards India. On a classes however wear worsted stockings and 
detached and JKimparatively low hill, a whit- shoes when they go out. The women, in- 
ish streak is observed, extending from the stead of the cap, sometimes have a colored ^ 
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piece of cloth tied round the head, and oc- that it cures dysentery and various other 
caisohally twist their hair into one long plait, diseases. But the common object is to keep 
the end of which is then ornamented with them asleep, and this is found to be the 
slips of colored cloth or shreds of worsted, most effectual means of doing so. It could 
The plait is by no means unbecoming to the ' never be ascertained whether the inhabi- 
young. The dress of the worn ii on the west- ; tants of the mountainous district on the 
ern side of the Seukundir range consists right bank of the Sutlej adopt this plan or 
of a tightly fitting body an*i .sleeves wiih a | not. They dread the evil eye, and have re- 
full petticoat having a broad border at the i course to witch finders, who feign the power 
bottom. Their favorite color is a light yei- j of discovering evil spirits wiiich wander 
lowish chocolate, whilst the border is ge- \ over the mountains in the tangible form 
nerally of a deep blue or of some other i of witches. If a cow or any other living 
dark color. A veil is thrown over the | creature die, its death is immediately attri- 


head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they 
meet an European they stop and turn their 
backs to him until he have passed. The 
men dress pretty much in the same manner 
as those on the plains. The women of Koo- 
loo and the adjoining states are inordinately 
fond of ornaments, wliich are of the usual 
description, Avith the exception of m ther 
of pearl amulets, which both men and wo- 
men use, consisting of small thin plates of 
mother of pearl of various sizes and engraved 
with my.stical figures. Several of these are 
hung around the neck and hang conspicu- 
ously on the chest. Polyandry is said to be 
unknown amongst them, nor are they guilty 
of infanticide, but polygamy is general. 
Travelling is generally performed in jaun- 
pauns by those who can afford it. The 
jaunpaun is like a large tea tray with a pair 
of bamboo shaft^ behind as well as in front. 
Ladies have theirs covered over with scarlet 
cloth. All agricultural labors, with the ex- 
ception of ploughing, are performed by the | 
women, while the men sit idling at home. 
The corn is cut with the sickle, and bur- 
dens are usually carried in kiltas or large 
conical baskets hanging over the shoulders on 
to the back, the general mode of carrying loads 
in the Himalaya mountains. The mountaineers 
of those parts had long been^much in the habit 
of ill-treating tlieir wives and on the intro- 
duction of English laws the desertion of their 
husbands by the women was pretty ge- 
neral. The men Kulu laid their grieve- 
ances before the proper authority, by whom 
they were told that since, before the British 
rule, they valued their cattle more than their 
wives, they must now reverse the custom, and 
takegreater care of their wives, a system of 
valuation they evidently could not appreciate, | 
as wives were more plentiful than cattle. 
About Subathoo one sometimes sees infants 
wiTft^ped up like little mummies and laid in 
sftch a position that a small rill of water falls 
on their heads. These infants are usually 
watched by some elderly female whilst their 
mothers are employed in the fields. The 
natives believe that this ordeal strengthens 
the children and renders them hardy, and 


buted to some evil eye, and a witch finder is 
employed to discover it. This impostor 
having selected some old woman, who has no 
means of propitiating him by gifts, places his 
victim ill the centre of a group, whilst all 
who are interested in the case sit around her 
in a circle. He then commences dancing 
round the poor creature, and ultimately nods 
his head towards her, whereupon all the 
lookers on do the same, which coincidence is 
deemed a sufficient proof of guilt. She Avas 
subsequently condemned to be burnt to death. 
But after that district became a British pro- 
j vince and lliese inhuman proceedings have 
not been allowed to take place, they declared 
the victim of their superstitious credulity 
an outcast, and refused her the commonest 
necessaries of life, thus she is abandoned to 
her fate, and would probably starve to death 
but fur the timely gift of a goat or a sheep 
by some one of her relatives to the witch 
finder, who forthwith fastens the guilt on 
some other person in the hope of extorting 
in a similar manner from the relatives of 
the last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Chumha range ap- 
pear to be a different race of men. They are 
shorter and appear much stronger, and are 
certainly cleaner about their persons, they 
call themselves Rajpoots and say they be- 
long to the Guddeejat. They are sharp and 
able to impose upon their less knowing neigh- 
bours. Most of the witchfinders are Chumba 
guddees. When Europeans made tl»eir first 
appearance in the K angra valley these men 
had very slight notions of caste and would 
eat or drink any thing the former gave 
them, whereas, since their contact with the 
natives of the plains, they have become as 
bigotted as afiy hindu. The Chumba gud» 
dees may always be known by their peculiar 
conical caps, with lappets to turn down over 
the ears like an English travelling cap. 
As the traveller proceeds from the plains 
into the interior it is very interesting to re- 
mark the gradual change in the features, 
from the hindoostanee to the Tartar like 
countenance of the Lahoulis. These last are 
a totally distinct race from the people of 
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Kooloo or the Chamba gaddi range. The 
Laboulees are a ^hort sturdy set of men, 
very ugly and filthily dirty, 'I'he women arc 
decidedly plain. The costume of both sexes 
consists of a pair of loose woollen drawers, 
with a frock of the same material, whilst, a 
wrapper is also often wound around the body 
by being' thrown over the shoulders and fas- 
tened by a brass clavsp in front. Their dress, 
generally of a black color, is of a kind of plaid, 
and their caps are of the same. 'J'he women 
wear their hair either in long plaits fasten- 
ed at the back of the head with a profusion 
of red wool and colored shreds, or comb it 
back off the forehead, tying it in a lump be- 
hind, and adorning it in a similar manner. 
Around the fiat circular caps an? strung large 
white shells like cowries, glass beads, and 
pieces of amber. Around their necks both 
men and woman wear amulets of mother 
of pearl, pieces of amber, turquoises and other 
precious stones. Each man has hanging to. 
his belt, a timber pouch and a brass instru- 
ment for striking fire, with many other non 
descript implements. 'I'hey spend six months 
of each year in Kulu on account of the se- 
verity of the winter season in Lahoul. 'I'he 
greater part of that time they pass in danc- 
ing and drinking On their jubilees, they set 
off fireworks and make a tremendoms noise, 
whilst the women dance. These exhibitions 
do not terminate until they are all too drunk 
to continue them. All the mountaineers 
are fond of spirituous liquors, especially of 
brandy, but do not often drink to exce.^s. 
In their orgies, the women are rcdiculous- 
ly decked out, especially the aged dames, 
Many of the young damsels had beautiful 
eyes, of which they made the utmost use. 
'I'heir chara -teristic costume, their long cues 
of hair, and felt caps stuck coqueUishly 
on one side, and the peculiar buncliy knot 
peeping out behind, to suy nothing of the 
ornaments, produced a most ludicrous effect, 
whilst they shufHed and wriggflied their bo- 
dies about in the dance. The men continue 
either quietly looking on or beat tom-toms 
and other instruments. 

It is a custom to write the names of ad- 
jacent town.s, villages, or places of note 
whenever they are mentioned, thus the pa- 
lace and town are always spoken of has Shu 
janpoor Tira; again the Bill I^jjoon is called 
Sookeyt Mundi ; also Kangra Bhawun ; and 
Pallam Puttiar, Scc are terms commonly used. 

The following elevations obtained from 
Capt. A. Cunnningham are to bo taken as 
approximations, as they may bo 100 feet 
either more are less than the truth. 

FeeL Feel, 

Adinanagur. . . . 1200 Hoshiarpoor.. . • 1200 
Pathankot • • • • .1200 Kumleh-gurh. , , 4258 


Feet, Feet, 

Noorpoor 1665 Nari Ghaut. . , .2009 

Kotila 1370 Kajapoor ditto. .2500 

Kangra 2647 Sekunder ditto.. 5430 

Joala Mukhi, ...1805 Jaintri ditto 5632 

Tira ..2470 Gogar pass 4900 

Mundi 2637 Tiri ditto 6484 

Sultanpoor, . . . ,4584 


Kangra is situated in latitude 31 ® 57’ ; 
Longitude 76 ® 4 ’, — Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, p, 408, CCII April 
1849 

KOHL. Akab. Lampblack, collected by 
holding a knife over the flame of a lamp 
and applied with a glass, leaden, or Avoodeii 
needle, called a mil, to the edges of the 
eyelids. This is the fuligo of the Roman 
ladies, the Persians have not yet tried it. 
— Bnr/on\s ScittcU Vol. I, p. 276. 

KOHLKNSAUKE BllTEllERDE. Ger. 
Magnesia alba. 

KOHLENSAUHES NATRON. Soda scs- 
quicarbonas.Soda.The Natron of the Greeks, 

KOHTUL, is the Persian word for a pass 
or defile ; Lukh the Belooche. — Foitingers 
Travels m Beloochistan of Shule. p, 151. 

KOHOMBA Singti. Syn. of Azadirachta 
indica. 

KiJHTAR. OR KOHATAH, a race on the 
Neilgherries. Every Kohatar village has, be- 
longing to it, a circle of Burgher hamlets or 
villages, from which they claim at periodi- 
cal seasons the payment in kind of certain foes 
or dues ; and for which they in return fur- 
nish ihc Burghers with, or rather make for 
them (the latter supplying the material), their 
implements of woodcraft and husbandry. 
These fees are generally paid in a certain 
quantity ol whatever grain the Burgher has 
cullivaied, for each plough of land, besides 
incidental dues on maniages, &.C. On one 
occasion, when many miles from one of the 
Kohatar villugc.s, was observed, within a 
cropse at a short distance, a group of Co- 
ll atars, men, women and children, sitting 
round a fire from which the little smoke that 
was still rising first ^attracted attention. 
They had taken pos.sosion of dead bullock, 
made their repast cut it up and soddened 
the remainder which was suspended to each 
end of little poles. The Kohatars always at- 
tend the funerals and obsequies of the Tudas 
kc , receive from them the carcases of the 
buffaloes that are offered in sacrifice, allow- 
ing from a half to a quarter of a rupee for 
some ; and others they receive in return for 
the assistance they afford on these occasions 
or for services which may have been per- 
formed for the family of the deceased. If 
they cannot supply themselves with flesh by 
any of these means, they kill some of their 
own herd, or purchase for that purpose from 
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the other tribes. The Kohatars burn their ‘ 
dead, collect the bones on the following day, ! 
and bury them in a hole, marking the spot ' 
where they have done so. This they do in : 
order to the performance of the obseqxnos. I 
On the night of the first monday after the ! 
first new moon in the month of March, all ; 
the friends of the dcccascMl assemlilo, and , 
preceded by music, go to the place of burn* ! 
ing- — Harkness NeUyherrif 8L 

K 0 1 A M A 1 1 A M . 'r A Ai . O * 5 . /r «-• - ^ ih i 
Psidium pyriferum. also P. pommiferum. 
The white and red guava. 

KOIA PI POLL Tel. Syn of Salicorina 
indie a — Willd. 

KOIDA ClilKA. Malkal. Pino apple. 

KOIL. Hi XI). The Indian Cuckow, Ku- 
dynainis orientalis tSee Knnieri. Koel. 

KollJ AVAKI. Tam. Syn of Canavalia 
obtusifolia. 

KOILlh Tel* Syn of Salieornia braclua- 
ta — Roxh. 

KOIT. Hind. Foronia clephantnm. 

KOJLAJAMUN. Duk. Calyptrantbes 
caryophyllifolia. 

lvOKAN,a small territory west of Ka.sli 
gar, with capitil of same name, the paternal 
kingdom of Baber, It is ruleil by an 1)/.- I 
bek Khan of the tribe of Yooz wdio claims 
a linea/^e from Baber Jt is famed for its 
silk, 'the inhabitants wear !<kull cups. 

KOKKLAK, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 
20 miies in circumference. 

KOKONUSsF, Oku. Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOK’ .AS, a })lieasant of the Mimaja)as i 

KOKO-KHO ION, here arc five great! 
Lama Serais, in each of wdiich are more than 
2000 Lamas, besides tifteeii smaller serais ; 
20,000 is thus a low' estimate for tlie number 
of Lamas in this famous city . — Rrimep s 
Tibet ^ Tart ary and Mouyolia , p 51. 

KOKO'NOil. The Blue Lake or sea, 
called by the Mongols the Koko-nor, is 
an iinmcn.se reservoir of water more than 
four hundred miles in circumference. Tlie 
name of sea is applicable to it, on account oi 
its extent. According to popular tradition, in 
Tibet, this vast body of w'ater once occupied 
what is now the site of the city of Lha-Ssa, 
and found its way by a subterranean course 
to its present bed .— Reeollectiom 0 / 
a Jontmy, p, 224. 

KOKOS. Rus. Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOKOSNOOTEN Dut. Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOLxADYN. The chief river in Arracan, 
aTong the banks of which are several tribes 
professing a creed partially buddhist and 
partially pagan. The IJru on the Koladyn 
river in Arracan do not exceed 2B00 souls. 

KOLA MAVAM. Tam. Anacardium oc- 
cidentale. 


KOLCIJTTAY TEAK MAUAM. Tam. 
Premna tomentosa. 

KOLE-POT— V Decaisnea. 

KOLINM)lT MANIL-? Glass, 

KOLINJI FALAM.Iam. properly KONJI 
PATiAM. C<ts Citrus aurantium. 

KOLl NIL. M A LEAL. Syn of Tephrosia 
purpurea 

KOLl MOLl CHKDDI. Tam. Syn of 
I) i U va r iu i I ie i fo I i a • — Junis . 
j KOIJNJI SIOEI). Anolo-Hind. Nigella 

, seoii. 

} KOLLARI, a race occu])yir)g a tract south 
, of 'rrichinopoly. Tennant, writing in the 18th 
I cenlHry, says tlie adjaeeul coumries are 
I covered with thick fon'sts, and lit lie eulti- 
■ vated, by reason of the savage inhabitants, 
j the Poligars ami (k.)llerie.s, who may be 
I truly styled sylvestres homines. The (’ol- 
! leri, he adds were predatory and their go- 
i vonimeul, as also that of the Polygars, feu- 
I dal. ’I lie Collerios are in number thirty or 
' forty thousand. Calicoil was the strong- 
hold of the lord paramount, the Hajah. — 
TemiauC $ I linaoostan^ l ot. 11.;/. 11. 

KOT.S jiml KOLlS.The hills and forests of 
central India are inhabited by peoples, many 
of whom dilfer widely from those wdio occu- 
py the pains. They are small and black, 
slender hut. acll .vl with j/eculiar features and 
a quick ami restless eye. 'J hey wear few 
clothes, are armed witii b'iws and arrows, 
nuike open profession of plunder and, unless 
the government is strong, are always at war 
with all their neighbours. When invaded, 
they conducl their operations with secrecy 
! and celerity and sliower their arrows from 
! rocks and thickets vviienee they can escape 
j before they can be attacked and often before 
j they can be seen. '1 hey live in scattered and 
I sometimo.s moveable hamlets, are divided 
I into small communitie.s and allow great jiow* 
er to their chiefs. They subsist on the pro- 
duce of their own imperfect cultivation and 
on what they obtain by exchanges or plun- 
: dor from the plains. They occasionally kill 
game, but do not depend on that for sup- 
port In some parts, tlie berries of the Ma- 
luia tree form an important article of their 
food. Besides one or two of the hindu gods 
they have many of their own, who di.spense 
particular blessings or calamities. The one 
I who presides over the small pox is, in most 
places, looked on with ])articuiar awe. The 
early liistory of all these tribes is uncertain. 
In the Dekhan, they were in their present 
state at the time of the hindu invasion and 
probably some of them W'ere those allies of 
Rdma whom tradition and fiction have turned 
into a nation of monkeys. The whole of that 
country was then a forest and the present 
tribes are in those portion of it which have 
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not yet been brought into cultivation. The 
great tract of forest called Gondwana lying 
between the rich countries of Berar and Cut- 
tack, and occasionly broken in upon by 
patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of 
the originally state of the Dekhan and 
the progress of its improvement. In Hin- 
dustan they may be the unsubdued part of 
the nation from whom the servile class was 
formed or if it be true that even there their 
language is mixed with Tamil, they may 
possibly be the remains of some aboriginal 
people anterior even to those conquered by 
the hindus. There are other tribes of moun- 
taineers in the north-eastern hills, and the 
lower branches of Himalaya but they all 
differ widely from those above described, 
and partake more of the features and ap- 
pearance of the nations between (hem and 
China. No separate mention is ma le of the 
mountain tribesby the Greeks but Pliny more 
than once speaks of such communities. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before 
eating, are guided by inspired magicians, and 
not by priests, bury their dead and have some 
ceremonies on the birth of children, mar- 
riages and funerals. In common tliey are all 
much addicted to spirituous liquors, and 
most of them kill and eat oxen. Tlieir great 
abode is the Vindya mountains which run 
east and west from the Ganges to (iir/erat, 
and the broad tract of forest which extends 
north and south, from the neighbourhood of | 
Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam and i 
with interruptions, almost to Cape Comorin, j 
In some places the forest has been encroached 
on by cultivation and the inhabitants have re 
mained in the plains as village watchmen, 
hunters and other trades suited to their habits 
In a few places their devastations have restor- 
ed the clear country to the forest and the re- 
mains of villages are seen among the haunts 
of wild beasts. The points of resemblance 
above mentioned lead to the opinion that all 
these rude tribes form one people ; but, they 
differ in other particulars and each has a 
seperate name, so that it is only by compar- 
ing their languages, where they retain a 
distinct tongue, that we can hope to see 
the question of their identity settled. The 
race at Bhagalpur, are called Paharias or 
mountaineers : under the name of Kols, a 
race ccupy a great tract of wildcountry in the | 
W. of Bengal and Bahar, and extend into the 
Vindya mountain near Mirzapoor. In the ad- 
joining part of the Vindya range and in the 
centre and south of the great forest are G ends ; 
further west in the Vindya range they arecall 
ed Bhils ; and in all the western hills Kolis 
which name has probably some connection, 
with the Kols of Bahar and may, possibly, 
have some with the Kolaris, and similar tribes. 


The Kols, then are a race in India, who 
lie on the north of the Khonds, in Ghond- 
wana, and border on the people in the Raj- 
mahal hills, dwelling in the east at Sum- 
bulpur, Sirgujah, Gangpur, Chota Nagpur, 
Kamgurh and Mongir. Kolies, according to 
Captain Mackintosh, are to be found on the 
west in every part of Guzerat, constituting 
a large part of the agricultural population, 
in several parts of that province. They are 
numerous in Attaveesy and there are many 
settlers in the northern Konkan. In the 
hilly tract of country lying between Moosa, 
S. W. of Poona, and the hill fort of Trim- 
buck. the source of the river Godavery, the 
inhabitants are chiefly Kolis, and a few are 
scattered over the districts of Kandesh, 
Ahmednuggur, Poona, and Sholapore, and 
along the Balaghat on the western frontier 
of the Plyderabad territory. 'I hey seem to 
have early occupied Guzerat and the Atta- 
veesy, and part of the latter country is still 
called Kolvvan. They are arranged into 
many separate tribes, but all of them retain 
the appellation of Koli. The Raj, Salesi, 
Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggari Koli reside 
in the Attaveesy and Wun, Dandory and 
Nassik districts, and worship the hindu dei- 
ties Khandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. A 
few Raj Kolis are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are the same people, an off- 
shoot of the Mahadeo Kolis, and Said to 
have been expelled for some offence. They 
are fanners and labourers, but the Dhour 
are the lowest in civilization, are the great- 
est drunkards and eat the flesh of animals 
which have died a natural death. They are 
ruled by chiefs termed Naiks. Kolis have in 
some instances attached themselves to the 
Bhils, and take the name of that race The 
Mullar or Panburri or Choomli Kolis- res- 
pectable. He is employed in every Dukhan 
and Kandesh village as a member of the 
third division of the Balottah and supplies 
water to travellers, wearing on his head the 
choomli or twisted cloth, hence the name, 
on which to rest the water pot. I'his Ko- 
li is also found in the Hyderabad Balaghat, 
extending eastward to Khanbar, Indore and 
Bodin between the Godavery and Hydera- 
bad also near Naldrug. 

The Ahir Kolis of Kandesh reside along 
the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and 
are employed as watchmen. 

The Murvy Koli is one of the Balotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and 
in Bombay families are employed as palah- 
quin bearers. Some Kolis are settled as 
soldiery in Angriah Kolaba and at Bombay 
and Kolaba, were, in 1837, 1,000 families and 
500 to 600 families at Bassein, employing 
themselves as fishermen and seamen. At 
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their meetings, whether for congratulation or 
condolence, they consume large quantities of 
spirits. Many are wealthy. 

Mettah Kolis who reside in Bombay, are 
fishermen and seamen, ^ and many have 
wealth. 

In Bombay, Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
Christian Kolis, said to have been of the 
Sone section and to have been forcibly con- 
verted , by the Portuguese, but, terrified by 
the cholera in 1 820 21, a portion reverted to 
paganism. 

Chanchy Kolis are farmers and labourers, 
settled in Bombay, who came from Junaghar 
in Kattiwar, 

In Guxerat the Kolis are of three sec- 
tions ; the most numerous, the Tullabdah, 
then the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the 
Dhandur and Bhabria. They are in the Ba- 
rodah district north to Khyrallii and Mas- 
sanah in the Mahi Kanta, and form a large 
portion of the population. In 1837, in the 
Khanir district alone, there were 70,000. 
They are labourers and w'atchmen, and a 
few under the name of Selottali, form escorts 
of treasure. 

The Mahadeo Koli reside in the rallies of 
the Syhadri range, extending from Moosa S. 
W. to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
source of the Godavery river, between lat, 
18 ® 15' and 20 N. and long, 73 1 and 74 E. 
These small valleys are known as Mawils, 
Khorahs, Nahirs and Dangs i. e, valleys, 
glens, straths and wilds. They are classed 
into 24 Kols or clans each of which has 
many subdivisions. Their numbers in 1837, 
were estimated at about 60,000 souls. The 
members of the same Kol, do not intermarry. 
With the exception of the cow and village 
hog, Hblis eat all other animals. The wo- 
men are generally slender and well formed 
with a pleasing expression of features and 
some are very pretty. They are chaste and 
have large families, Kolis are fond of 
charms and amulets . — Captain Mackintosh 
in Madras Lit, Soe, Journ. 

Colonel Tod describes a lofty three peaked 
mountain, on which is a temple dedicated to 
Aya-Mata, also called Isani, the tutelary di- 
vinity of the Kolis. This, and the effigy 
of the horse, are the only objects of adora- 
tion among this aboriginal race. This was 
the firzt time he ever saw a personification of 
Mother Earth ; for such is Isani, from Isa, 
•goddf and Anani, ‘ earth,* the universal 
nurle-mother (aya-'inata). Whether the wor- 
ship of the horse is typical of the sun, “ the 
swiftest of created, representing the swiftest 
of uncreated objects," he does not know, but 
in this they resemble the other forest tribes, 
the Bhils and Suryas,-— iSfi'^ST, 


j KOLS on COLES, in former times* pp.s- 
jsessedthe whole of Oh ota-Nagpore* which 
may now he said to be divided between them 
and the Dhangars or Eraons, who came from 
llotasghur. 'Phe chief men in most of the vil - 
lages are still however of the old Moonda or 
Cole tribe, and they do not intermarry with 
the Dhangars. The greater part of Singh- 
booin is inhabited by Coles, and we find them 
numerous in Bamanghotty, and dispersed to 
the vicinities of Cuttack and Midnapore. 
The Liiika Cole, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts, as yet but little known, 
which go under the name of the Colekans. 
Part of these wilds is situated in the Singh- 
boom district, and the inhabitants pay a 
nominal obedience to thcMaharajah of that 
province, but the greater proportion of this 
population is more under the influence of 
the Rajah of Mokurburj thanof any of the 
other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
country. But even his orders are obeyed 
only where they are supposed to tend to 
the advantage of the Coles themselves. 
Upon the whole it may be said of this singu- 
lar people that, living in a primeval and pa- 
triarchal manner under their Moonda.s and 
Mankies, they have managed to preserve a 
sort of savage independence, making them - 
selves dreaded and feared by their move 
powerful and civilized neighbours. The Cole- 
kan with its wilds and jungles is divided into 
different peers, as they are termed, or per- 
gimnahs. These peers are, generally speak- 
ing, not of any great extent, two or threo 
moderate marches carry you through each of 
them Tliere can be little doubt, and such 
is the tradition among the people them- 
selves. that the Lurka Coles came originally 
from Chota-Nagpore, and are descendants of 
the old Moondas or Moondarees of that dis- 
trict. They emi|{.rated finding the romantic 
hills and vallies of Chota-Nagpore too con- 
fined for their increasing numbers, The same 
cast of countenance prevails in the two races, 
though, perhaps, tinged with a wilder and 
more fierce expression in the Lurkas. The 
Uraons, who inhabit great part of Chota- 
Nagpore, regard these Coles as a tribe infe- 
rior to themselves, and do not intermarry with 
them. The villages in the Colekan are ruled 
by Moondas and Mankies, as in Chota-Nag- 
pore. The former, the Moonda, is the 
proprietor of one village ; while the 
ter holds ^x, eight, or twelve. These 
village potentates u*>ed frequently to wage 
fierce war with one another, and hitter 
and long existing feuds have often pre- 
vailed amongst them. There is this pe- 
culiarity in the Cole chsuracter, hpwever, 
that serious and bloody as may be the do- 
mestic quarrels, no sooner are th|jy threaten- 
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ed with hostilities from without, than all 
their animosities ate laid aside and forgotten 
for a timek The villages are generally built on 
some elevated spot surrounded by trees, and, 
at some little distance from the principal en- 
trance to the villages, the Cole standard or 
ensign, a pair of buffalo horns, is suspended 
ill a conspicuous situation. The dress of both 
sexes is alike, a strip of cloth brought round ; 
the loins and passed between the thighs for- ! 
ming their only covering ; the women wear a 
profusion of coloured beads suspended from 
their necks, and have their ears pierced with 
a number of small brass rings. Their diet is 
of a ver>’' promiscuous nature ; every thing al 
most that can be considered eatable being re- 
lished by them, and much of what we consi- 
der carrion is eagerly sought for and de- 
voured. In this respect they do not differ 
from the Coles of Chota-Nagpore. They are 
greatly addicted to drunkenness ; The reli- 
gion of the Lurka Coles is nothing but a su- 
perstition of the grossest kind. Their great 
divinity is the sun (suruj), next to the sun 
ranks the moon (chandoo), and then the 
stars, which they believe to be the chil- 
dren of the latter. They uniformly, upon 
solemn and great occasions, invoke the sun, 
and by him many of these lawless men have, 
at times, sworn allegiance to the Honourable 
Company. Another form of oath used by them 
is that of swearing upon a small quantity of 
rice, a tiger’s skin and claws, and the earth 
of the white ants nests ; Besides the sun and 
moon, other inferior divinities are supposed 
to exist, to whom the Coles offer up sacrifi- 
ces of various kind. These spirits are sup- 
posed to inhabit the trees and topes in and 
around the village. It could never he ascer- 
tained distinctly, what degree of power was 
attributed to these penates, as we may call 
them ; but the belief the Coles entertain of 
the power and influence of the Bhongas must 
be considerable, as they will on no account 
allow those trees to be denuded of their bran- 
ches, and still less cut down. It is the uni- 
versal custom in the various Kol villages i 
that when a woman i» seized with the pains 
of labour; she is immediately removed to a 
lonely hut, the door is shut upon her, offer 
. ings of various kinds are suspended near it 
to propitiate the Bhongas and no one ven- 
tures near till all is over. The female sex, 
it may be observed, is not kept secluded and 
shut up, as is the case with the hindoos and 
mussulmans. Not amongst the least singular 
of the customs of the Coles is that connected 
with their marriage. When a youth has fixed 
his affection on a lass, generally the inhabi- 
tant of some neighbouring village, she is 
waylaid and carried off* to his ho'^ise by him- 
self and hi| friends. So soon as information 


of this reaches the parents of the girl, they 
proceed to the village of the ravisher, not 
however, in general, with any hostile pur- 
pose. Interviews take place between the 
friends on either side, and at length matters 
are brought to a final settlement ; the new 
husband paying to the father of his spouse a 
certain number of cows, goats, or buffaloes, 
according to his means, or the beauty and 
comeliness of his bride. After this a scene 
of feasting and intoxication generally fol- 
lows, in which women and children as well 
as men participate. The Coles burn their 
dead, carefully collecting the bones and ashes 
and burying them with offerings of rice in 
or near their villages, placing perpendicular 
or horizontal slabs of stone over each par- 
ticular grave. Those grave-stones form a 
remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Cole village. The 
only weapons used by the Coles, whether in 
war or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and 
I the tulvva or axe. — Journal of the R. A, S, 
VoL XVIII 0/1861. p, 370 to 375. 

KOLLOM, an era in Malabar. 

KOLLU. Tam. Qsir&ri^ Dolichos biflo- 
rus. 

KOLO, a Mongolian or Bhot race. 

KOLOKLNAJA-MJED. Bus. Bell me- 
tal 

KOLOQITINTEN. Gee. Colocynth. 

KOLS A. Hind. Charcoal. 

KOLSI. Duk. Solanum indicum. — Linn. 

KOLUMBA WURZEL. Gek. Colombo 
root. 

KOLANG KOVAY KILANGU. Tam. 
OaiTGfr&QsfrQej Bryonia epigaea. 

KOLUNJUN. Dwiv. Nigella seed. 

KOLY MARAM. Tam ? Olca dioica. 

KOMARETTI. Tel ? Musa paradisiaca. 
— Linn. ♦ 

KOMARI. Sans. Syn. of Aloe perfoliata. 
— Li?ifi. 

KOMARIKA. Sing Aloes. 

KOMARPAL a soverign of Guzerat. The 
astrologers having foretold that .he would 
have a son born in Mula Naeshitra, who 
would cause his father’s death, the lad was 
sent as an offering to the shrine of Bageswara 
Mata, by whom he was not only preserved 
from destruction, but she herself, in the form 
of a tigress (bag), suckled the young Solan- 
khi, whence his issue, which spread over the 
country, obtained the distinctive name of 
Bagela. The princes of Baghelcund are of 
this race, and there are many petty chieftain- 
ships of this tribe in Guzerat, as Lunawarra, 
Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, &c. Ko- 
marpal was born in S. 1145 ; and in the word 
of the Charitra, “ In S. 1222 (A. D. 1166) 
Komarpal became a ghosfc. He left this world 
poisoned by his successor, Ajipal.^’ It was 
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during the reign of Komarpal that the cele- 
brated Arabian geographer, El*Edrisi, visited 
tj^e kingdom of the Balhara, and from whose 
work Bayer and D’Anville gleaned much in- 
formation. — Tod’s Travels^ p, 184 to 191. 

KOMATTI KIRE. Tam. 

Bsofr Momordica charantia. 

KOMBURRUKI. Tam. liac. 

KOMERKOLLI, or Comer colli, a river or 
creek in the Gangetic delta. Herdsmen at the 
mouth of the Comer Colli wrap great turbans 
round the head and neck, and use longer and 
warmer mantles than are usual in Bengal. 
They are a caste by themselves, tall, robust 
men, many with long beards, and all wilder 
looking than the majority of their country- 
men. They reminded Bishop Heber of Crim 
Tartary, but he missed the long spears, the 
huge dogs, the high-mettled horses, and co- 
vered carts of those noble shepherds. — 
Heher’s Journal^ VoL I. p. 174. 

KOMINIAN. Mai.. Benjamin. 

KOMMAL. Tam ? (An article of 

female jewellery. 

KOMMU KAKARA. Tel. 

Momordica charantia. 

KOMMU LAKKA. Tel. 

Stick-lac. 

KOMOL. Beng. Nelumbium speciosum. 
^WUld. 

KOMOON KOOS. Malay. Piper cube- 
ha. 

KOMPASS. Geb. KOMF^ASS KORA 
BELNUL Rus. Compass. 

KOMPJ. Tam ? Poinciana pulcherrirna. 
— Linn, 

KOMUTTI MADALAM PALLAM. Tam. 
LDfT ixu Citrus incdicu. 

KOMYN. Dut Cumin seed. 

KONAPLI. Rus. Hemp. 

KONCHI PALLAM. Tam? Lirnoma 
pentaphylla, 

KONDA AMUDAM. Tel. 

Syn. of Croton polyandrara. lioxb, also C. 
Koxburghii. — lioxb. 

KONDA GANGEE? Tel. Syn. of Coch- 
losperraum gossypium. — /J C. 

"KONDA TANQEDU. Tkl. 

KONDA KANDULU. Tkl. r“o£iS'oeS)e» 
Syn. of Var. of Cajanus indicus Sprenff- 

KONDAPANNA. Tam? Syn. of Gory- 
pha umbraculifera. — Linn. 

JfOXDA RAKASI. Tel. 

Syn. of Arum montanum. 

KONDARAVI. Tel. r‘o25-cr-§ Ficus 

religiosa. 

KONDA TUNGARU. Tel? Syn. of Inga 
sylocarpa.— D. C 


KONDAL Tam. QM(re&rmL^ a knot of 
hair at th# back of the head, in which form 
the Tamil and Teling ^vomen. and the mea 
land women in the southern and central 
provinces of Ceylon, bind up their hair. 

KONE KAI. Maleal. Tam ? Syn. of 
Fruit of Cassia fistula. Syn. of Cathartocar* 
pus fistula. 

KONGILIUM MARAM? Tam. Syn. of 
Canarium strict urn. — Roxd. 

KONGI PUTRI. Dok. Pisonia inermis. 

KONG WHA. See Dyes. 

KONL Hind, ob GONL Hind. Glum- 
ny or Gunny. 

KONIQSWASSER, Geb. Nitro-murlatic 
acid. Aquia. regia. 

KONIKA. MaleaIi. Syn, ofTerminalia 
bellerica. 

KONKANA, an ancient name of the coun- 
try between Devagarh andSadasegarh ; hence, 
perhaps, the modern Konkan. See Conkan. 

KONKUDU. Tel? Syn. of Sapindus 
emarginatus. — VahL 

KONNEMARAM also SARAKONNE- ’ 
MAR AM. Tam? Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KONO. Potash. 

KONOPE. PoL. Hemp. 

KONRU. Tkl? Syn. of Flaoourtia sepi- 
aria — Itoxb, 

KON8SENEL. Bus. Cochineal. 

KOOFFA, in Arabic, a round wicker 
basket, towed astern of each boat for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the shore ; these 
arc covered with naphtha, *and are in use on 
the Euphrates and the Diala. 4 heir shape 
and construction belong to the most remote 
ages, being mentioned by Herodotus. — Mig- 
nads Travels p. 55 

KOOLK, in Khorassan, goat’s hair enters 
extensively into the coarser woollen manu- 
factures ; beneath the coarser external hair 
of these animals, a down called “ Koolk,^^ is 
obtained, little inferior to the fine wool of 
Thibet, and from which various articles of 
clothing are made — Fraser^ s Journey into 
Khorassan^ p. 390 Kourk. 

KOOR, an extinct hindu practicej for ex- 
torting a debt wherein an old Avoman or a 
cow was placed on a pile of wood and, if the 
request, were not complied with, set fire too 
and destroyed, the guilt falling on the re- 
fuser. — Mrs, Elwnod, 

KOOROOT. When well made this is ex- 
cellent, though unknown in Europe. In 
Persia it is called Kesht, and is thus prepar- 
ed. Some butter-milk is boiled in a very 
large saucepan, by which means the watery 
particles escape in the form of steam, and the 
solid ones are deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel ;AVhen sufficiently thickened, the mass 
is divided and made into little balls about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are dried in 
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the sun and will keep far years. When re- 
quired, these balls of ^Concentrated butter are 
continuously stirred in hot water, and in a 
metal dish, till completely dissolved ; the 
epicures add a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, which gives the sauce an exquisite 
flavour. It is poured over the bread, maize, 
or meat which it is intended to season, Fet-^ 
rier*s Jmrneys,p, 279. 

KOORNA, or Apamea, was thus named 
by Seleuctts in honour of Apamea, the daught- 
er of Artabazus, the Persian. The junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates occurs at this town 
which IS prettily situated upon a point of land 
well wooded, and admirably calculated for a 
fort. It commands the mouths of both the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and looks directly 
down the “ Shat-el-Arab,” or River of the 
Arab, — Skinner* s Overland Journey, Vol, II. 
p, 266.) Suaib, a station with a fort of the 
same name, is opposite to Koorna, on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, and near 
Sahal. — Mignan*s Trareh^ p. 290, After 
the junction of the two magnificent streams, 
which for some distance are clearly dis- 
cernible from each other (the waters of the 
Euphrates being much the clearest), a strik- 
ing change takes place in the character of 
the scenery. Koorna itself is an insignificant 
village, but remarkable for its important and 
picturesque situation. On entering the Ti- 
gris, from the south, the belt of date trees 
almost immedia|jely terminates ; patches of 
cultivation show themselves more frequently, 
and the country (though still ^ dead level) 
has a fertile and less desert look. About 
one hundred miles above Koorna, on the 
right bank of the river, stands the tomb of 
the prophet-scribe Ezra, a pretty mosque of 
tesselated brickwork, surmounted by a green 
cupola. — Townsend* e Outramy and Have- 
lock. p. 308. 

KOPATA VAR AM, in Malabar, a kind of 
land tenure, where an estate is granted for 
life, or in perpetuity, or on conditions. 

KOPPER. Sw. Copper. 

KOPRA. Guz Hind. from Tam. 
(^Qsiruuoiir) Dried Kernel of cocoanut. 

KOPAIVA BALSAM. Ger. Copaiva. 
KOPER. Dut. Copper. 

KOPERA. From the Tamil term kobbarai, 
dried cocoanut kernel. OMirihumirQ^mAiriu, 

KOPH Heb. from, Kapi. Sans. Ape. 

KOPHONES, a river named in Alexan- 
der’s marches ; supposed to be the river of 
Cabul. 

KOPI KACHU. Sing. Mucuna prurita. 
KOPIKOTTA. Sing. Coffee. 

KQRRA. Ted. Syn. of Panicum ita- 

KOBB. ALU* Tfin* SetarU Ifcalica. 


KORAH, a sword of Nepal. Oliphant, in 
his Journey (p. 163), mentions that the 
brother of Jung Bahadur, with one blow of 
Korah decapitated a bullock ** at last down 
came the Korah with crushing force, and 
passed right through the animals neck : the 
headless trunk tottered for second, and 
then fell heavily over. 

KORAMBAR, a race occupying the Neil- 
gherry hills. These mountains are in the 
southern part of peninsular India The moun- 
tain tract called the eastern ghauts, com- 
mences 11 ® 20^ N. south of the Cavery, ex- 
tending to 16 ® N, south of the Krishna 
river. The western ghauts commence at Cape 
Comorin and extend to the Tapti or Surat 
I river, whence they diverge to the N. E. and 
are lost among the hills near Boorhampore. 
The Neilgherries are situated between 10 ® 
and 12’ N. L. and 76® and 77® E. long, 
bounded on the north by the Table land of 
Davarajputnam, S. and E. by the open country 
of Coimbatur, S. W, by the Manaar river, 
a branch of the Bhowani ; W. by the chain 
of ghauts and N. W. by the district of Wy- 
naad. The base of these mountains, includ- 
ing that of the Koondah hills, covers a cir- 
cumferance of 200 miles. Their greatest 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and med- 
ium breadth 1 5 miles : the surface is com- 
posed of ridges of different elevations. The 
country is divided into three Naads viz : 
Peringa, Malka and Thodawar naad. The first 
two are mountainous but the third is of sloping 
hills, and gently undulating surface of table 
land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The people occupying these Naads, are, 1 
— ^Thodawars, 2. — Buddagars, 3. — Kothurs 
and 4. — Koorumburs. 

The Thodawars say, that they are the abori- 
gines and the other classes regard them as 
the lords of the hills. They occupy the To- 
dawar and Mulka naad. Their villages are 
in the depths and on the skirts of the forests* 
Their houses are built in the form of a pa- 
ralellograra, 10 feet by 6, roof semicircu- 
lar and door If to 2 feet high, and 14 inches 
to feet wide, and is only aperture. 
Their appearance is noble, some of them 
being upwards of 6 feet high. They marry, 
but practice polyandria and thewoman can 
choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
but it is said that no girl has been destroyed 
since 1819. In their habits of polyandria, 
they assimilate to the Coorgs, Nairs, Bheels ? 
and people of Himalayas, and in infanticide, 
with the Rajpoots. Their numbers in 1825, 
were men X45 ; women 100^ boys 45 and 
girls 36ss326. They bum their dead and once 
afterwards sacrifice bullocks to the manes. 
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The following are a few Thodawur words* 
Polsh-ti. • .Temple. Tilum. , . .Pleasure. 
Eshu. ..... M orning. Ter Deity. 

Kukh. * . . .Daughter. Uhk Fie. 

Mukh. • • . .Bon. Urkom. . , A servant. 

Pur. River. Konnum . . Face. 

Pest Cold. Phultdn...Flea. 

Mittuv....Nose. Kust Ass... 

Hushk .... Paddy. lilz Pom . . Raspberry. 

Pizhakaza » .To-morrow Murss .... Straw. 

Ponzh The sky. Oom un 1 Future 

Modj ... . . .A cloud. noor. J world. 

Porhz The sun. Ath .That. 

Tiggal The moon. Adherz... . Afterwards 

Oldor . , 4 . . A road. E was. ... .Whether . ! 

Pom A fruit. Kursarm...Some. 

Est A bullock. Ettud . . . .Large. 

Elph Bones. Kiu. .... .Small. 

Drigattaz. .Afternoon. Sah ...... And so. 

Tuni A feather. Athund. . . Therefore. 

Ipi Fly. Duijan.. .Wife. 

Turuvi. . . . Monkey. Put .... .Fowl. 

Ishk People. Err Buffaloe. 

Mort Home. Aras. .House. 

Cubbon.. . . Iron. XJschus . . . Mid-day. 

The Buddagars^ state that 400 years ago, 
their ancestors came from the Malusal hills 60 
miles S. E, of the town of Mysore and .with 
them are four classes, sects or castes, the Aru- 
vars, Lingaits, Odykary and Torayen. Their 
villages are of 30 houses, and habitations 
filthy. They are of very diminutive stature 
but are of fair complexion and handsome. 
Each man seeks his own partner and the 
woman can decline or accept him as she 
choose. In 1825, the men were 1,665, wo- 
men 1,696, boys 1,151, girls 632=5,147, 
inhabited villages 35, houses 1,651. Their 
language is a corrupt dialect of the Cana- 
rese. They neither read nor write. They 
are cultivators, labourers, worship Hettee du 
-—an old man, and Herear du, who they say 
was the deity that conducted them there. 
They burn their dead. 

The Kothurs. In figure, and habits, re- 
semble the chucklers — workers in leather, 
iron, brass, silver, pottery and woods. They 
will not perform labourers work, except in 
building. Their language is a corruption of 
the Canarese* They eat the flesh of animals, 
of whatever distemper they die; but in 1825, 
this proved fatal to several men. There sta- 
ture is low 4 or 4| feet, but they are stout 
and healthy. They eat opium. They live in 
villages all over the Naads. Their numbers, 
in 1525, were 187 men, women 156, boys 75, 
girls 79 =497, villages 5, houses 188. jNever 
milk their cows. They are not polyandrous.^ 
The Koorimburs occupy the highest range 
bordering on the Neilgherries and are pro- 
bably the aborigines. They are arranged into 
Yfirrelurs and Mulcers, (qu. Mali arisar.) 


The surrounding rocks are of granite and 
gneiss but the summits of the mountains are 
of greenstone. Sm India ; Kohatar, Budda- 
gar, Kurumbur and Thodawar. 

KORAALEN, Dux. KO R ALLEN, Gjii»- 
KORALLU Rus. Coral. 

KORA.Maleal. Syn. of Cyperus hexasta- 
chyus.-r-i^o/fftfr, 

KORAMANU. Tel. r®efasSr*^3o Briedelia 
spinosa. 

KORAMANI. Tam. Syii. of 

Bridelia spinosa. 

KORAN. The religious book of the maho- 
medans, \vho call it al -Koran. ‘It is generally 
diffused amongst the people of^ihis'religion 
in Arabic, but it is also translated into Eng- 
lish, Latin, German, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Turkish, Persian, Hindoostani and Malay, 
though the more strict mahomedans reject 
translations. It has numerous commenta- 
tors, amongst whom are al-Beidawi. The 
Koran inculcates the existence of one true 
God and obedience to his laws, and to this 
religion they give the name of“ Islam, 
and its followers mussulmin. It contains 
doctrines and positive precepts as to faith and 
religious duties and institutions in’^civil af- 
fairs. It commands certain months to be 
kept sacred and sets apart fridays for the 
especial service of God. It is arranged into 
144 chapters, distinguished by their subjects, 
the first of which is called the preface, or al 
Fatihah, which is a prayer, and is much ve- 
nerated by all mahomedans, who often re- 
peat it in their private and public devotions, 
as Christians do the Lords prayer. The Koran 
recognises men, genii, and angels, heaven and 
hell and an intermediate spot and two gar- 
dens where beauteous damsels shall await 
the good. The Arabic Koran is generally in 
use, but so little are mahomedans acquainted 
with its language, that inMadras, with 70,000 
of this religion, it is supposed that only four 
or five can read and understand the Arabic 
Koran. Of all the mahomedan rulers, only 
one of any power, now remaining, is th^ Ni- 
zam Subahdar of Hyderabad in the Dekkan, 
whose capital is the principal resort of 
his co-relioginists. The Koran, dQO$ not 
contain the mahomedan creed. See Kalamah. 

KORAT a small district between Siam 
and Kambodia. 

KORASHAM. Tam, Calculus cysticus. 

KORAWA, with their subdivisons (1) the 
Bajantri or Gaon Korawa, or Sonai Kola- 
waru (2) Teling Korawa or Kashi Korawa (3) 
Kolia Korawa and (4) Soli Korawa, a race 
in the southern Mahratta country. The 
Yerkal Korawa or Coonchee Kooree, are 
a race of wanderers of whose original country 
they themselves retain no knowledge in their 
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traditions. They are darker than the usual 
tinge of Hindoos around them. In their own 
communities they style themselves ‘ Yer- 
kal’ and the same appellation they give the 
language in which they hold communica- 
tion with each other : their ostensible occu- 
pation is bird snaring. 'I'hey seem to have 
been converted to the brahminical faith, and 
are now of the Vishnuvitc sect. With the ex- 
ception of the cow, almost all animals are 
used by them as food, Their dead are burned. 

KORAY KILANGU. Tam. QsrrQp Qen- 
mj^. Cyperus juncifolius. 

KORBE. Ger, Baskets. 

KORDAD-SAL. a Parsee festival day, 
the anniversary of the birth of the prophet 
Zoroaster. — Parns.p. 61. 

KORE. Tam. Syn. of Cyperus 

hexastachyus. — RottUr. 

KOREE, the name given to the eastern 
branch of the Indus. It is alsn known as Sun- j 
kra (narrow) and, further up, as the Phran. | 

KOREANS, have Hat face»», oblique eyes | 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and j 
scanty beard, they are strongly made, their | 
skin varies from tawny or yellow to brown, 
wheat or straw color and reddish yellow. | 
They have a mixture of the Chinese and Ja- 
panese physical features. Their religion is 
Buddhist. Their alphabet and language dif- 
fer from the Chinese. The Mantchu call the 
Koreans Solgo. There exists probably two 
populations intermixed. — Latham, 

KOREN. Maleal. Syn. of Cyperus jun- 
cifolius. 

KORENG, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

KORIANDER SAAMAN.Geb. Coriander 
seed. 

KORI KIRE. Tam. ^Qp Syn. of 

Portulaca oleracea. — Linn, 

KORIVE, Tkl. Sapindus tetraphyllus, 
also Molinda caiiescens. 

KORK, Ger. Cork. 

KORKHOROS — ? Corchorus olitorius. 

KORK. Dut; also KURK. Dijt. also 
VLOTHOUT. Dut. KORKOWOE DE- 
REWO. Rus.;Oork 

KORN? Dan. Corn. 

KORNA NIBU. Beng Syn. of Citrus 
limonum; Limes.— JRm. 

KORN GETREIDE. Ger. Corn. 

KORO. See Holotburidse. 

KOROO. Surat ? Ai^am > Neilgherry 
nettle. 

KOROS ; AlexanderCsoma de, spent much 
time in the convents of the Lamas ^ 

near Ladkl^: he mad^ researches into the" 
ofiglh of the Hungaiiah language and of the 
Huns. This extrac^i^inary man set out in 
1826, for this purp^« from Paris, and went 
via Constantinople w Persia, in the disguise 


of a dervish. On his arrival at Teheran, 
he received the kind hospitality of Sir Hen- 
ry Willock. Thence he went to Bokhara, 
Jjahore and Calcutta. He wrote the only 
Dictionary of the T'hibetan language, extant, 
and then died. — 2>r. Wolffs s Bokhara,, Vol. 
II./?. 49. He was a Hungarian, travelled in 
many parts of Asia between 1820 and 1830 
and resided for several years at Kanum in 
Thibet, where he translated from the Thibe- 
tan language, a Cyclopaedia of Thibetan 
knowledge. An account of this traveller and 
scholav, furnished by himself to the political 
agent at Sabathu, in January, 1825, has been 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Mr. Csoma Korosi afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, and continued to reside 
there, engaged in communicating to the 
public, under the patronage of the Bengal 
govenment and the Asiatic Society of Calcut- 
ta, the results of his acquaintance with 
the language and literature of Tibet, of 
which he is the first European who has at- 
tained a critical knowledge. In the begin- 
ning of 1834 he published, at Calcutta, a Ti- 
betan and English dictionary, and at the entl 
of the same year a jjrammar of the Tibetan 
language. Before the appearance of these 
useful })ublications he had communicated, to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, notices of the 
contents of the two great collections in which 
the principal works of the literature and re- 
ligion of Tibet are comprehended, the Kah- 
gyur, a collection of one hundred large vo- 
lumes, and the Stan-gyur of two hundred 
and twenty-five. Of the former he also prepar- 
ed a detailed analysis, part of which is print- 
ed in the twentieth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. A summary account of both 
these works, compiled from his information, 
is printed in the Calcutta Gleanings of Sci- 
ence, Vol. III. and an abridgment of his 
analytical view of the whole of the Kah- 
gyur, in the first volume of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He also fur- 
nished to the same periodical several interes- 
ting papers on subjects connected with Ti- 
betan literature and the religion of Buddha 
in that country. — MoorcrojVs Travels ^ Vol, 
I /?. 338. 

KOROSHANAM also VISHAKALLU. 
TAM.C«flr(p( 2 ?^«wJ). Calculus cysticus.Bezoar. 

KOROSSA MAIL. Sing. A creeper, the, 
rough leaves of which, are used at Galle, as 
sandpaper. 

y KORSINU. Rus. Baskets. 

KORU TO WERE? Tam? Dalbergia la- 
tifolia. — Roa^, 

KOSAMBILIWAIL. Sing. Cowhage. 

KOSCHENILJE. Ger. Cochineal. 

KOSHA. Hus, Leather, KOSHI. Rus. 
Hides. ^ 
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KOSHTA — ? Costus speciosus. Puicliuk, t the Panjiib, surrounded by the river Beas on 
KO-SI-CHANG A harbour, 7S miles three sides. « 
from the mouth of Bankok river, formed KOT-KARVA. Malexl. Syn. ofCiana- 
in lat. 13 ^ 12 N., long. 100 E. by a momum iners. 

group of seven or eight small islands. The KO IMA ALE, in Ceylon, near Kambodde, 
harbour is sheltered from every side but the on the road to Nawera KHa, is a lovely 
^orth. valley, through which meanders a flowing 

KOSOPULLA. Sans. Dolichos cultra- 1 stream. The narives bedieve that whatever 


I'ls. i woman bathes in this river, within three 

KOST. Arab. Costus speciosus. — months after slie becomes a wife, will be 
KOSTI. Hus. Dice, blessed with a numerous, beaullful and fortu- 

KOSri OR KUSTl OR CCSTEE The uate family, 
sacred thread or cord o( the Parsecs. It is KOTPIU AVERE KAYAIiU. Tel. Syiu 
to this which Moore, in his Lalla Uookh, al- | of Cyamopsis psoraloides 


ludes when he makes ilariz declare himself 
the Fire worshipper ; 

Hold ! hold ! thy words are death, 

The stranger cried, as wide he flung 

His mantle* back, and sliowM, t)encath, 

'I’he Gebr belt that round him hung. 

The Konti is terminated by two small tail.s ; 
at each end, denoting the four seasons, three j 
knots on each tail represent in the aggregate ! 
the twelve months of the year. The cord is j 
twisted, of 72 threads, such being the nuiU' 
ber, according to Parsec intcrproiution, of 
the known kingdonjs of the world at the time 
of Hushang. — Bof/o. Barsis, 

KOSI OK CHOZARS, according to Dr. 
Moore, were the lords of central India from 
the 6th up to the 10th century and came 
from the borders of the Caspian and were 
known to the Greeks and Arabians as Kosa 
that is Kush.— See Kush, Hindu Kush 

KOSTUM Tam. also PUTCHUCK. Tam ? 
Costus speciosus. Putchuck. 

KOTA. Nep. Turpentine. 

KOTAH See Dravidian. Kohtar. Kurum- 
bar. 

KOTAMALLI KIRE. 'Iam ^u>Gi)sSl 
^Orr Greens of Coriandrum sativum. Zmn. 

KOTAN, the people speak Turki. 

KOTAUR, ok KO fTARA, the Kottiara 
of the Greeks, the principal town in South 
Travancore, and now, as then, distinguished 
for its commerce. 

KOI'-AVERE. Tam. Syn. of Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

KOTTI KILANGU. Tam. 

Aponogeton monostachyon. 

KOTIKA. Tel. Syn. of Nymphma edu- 
Hs — C 

KO-TEOU, or adoration, as the Chinese 
word expresses it, consists in nine solemn 
prostrations of the body, the forehead strik- 
ing tilt floor each time. It is difficult to 
imagine an exterior mark of more profound 
humility and submission, or which implies a 
more intimate consciousness of the omnipo- 
tence of that being towards whom it is made 
Emhauy. VoL II p. 129. 
KOT KANGEA, a fortress in the east of 


KOTRI. in SiNi), a town opposite the 
city t»f Hyderabad. — y^u/'wc.s’. 

KOTSJKLLITI PULLU. Malkal Syn. 
of Xyris iiidica . — Linn 

KOTTAMALLL Tam. Tel. Coriandruiii 
sativum. Coriander seed. Os 

KOTTAMBA. Sing. Ainygdalus com- 
munis : Almond. 

KOTTAM. Malkal. Tam. Syn, of Po- 
gostemon patchouli. — BdltL 

KO l'TAN ELE. Tam. Os j^^/r-»orOujO«a 
Leaves of Cassyta filiformis. 

KOTl'ANJI KARANDEI. Tam. O^irC. 

Sphmranthus iudicus. — 

Bunn. 

KOTTIMBIIII. Can. Coriander seed. 

KOU-KOUO. A plant originally from the 
Philippine Islands ; its fruits are of an ashy 
brown colour, extremely hard and bitter : by 
steeping it in cold water, it then forms an ex- 
cellent application for wounds and contusions, 
and the water, taken inwardly, cools the blood 
and allays inflammation. This fruit plays 8 n 
important part in Chinese medicine, and is 
sold by all druggists ; it is also used, with 
great success, to treat the iulernal maladies 
of oxen and horses ; Hiiifit lUcollections of 
j Journey puya. 97, 

I K(>UNG-KO Cans, or communal palaces’ 
are, in Cliina, found from stage to stage all 
along the road, and are re.^erved for the use 
of the great mandarins, when travelling on 
public service. Ordinary travellers are rigid- 
ly excluded from them. A Chinese family 
has the office of maintaining each of them in 
good order, and of making the necessary ar- 
rangements when a mandarin is about to oc- 
cupy it. The expenses paid by the Go- 
vernor of the town^ the do- 

mestics for the 8er><|^>^^he ^^pallibe. The 
Koung'Kouans of the pibvin^e ofSs64choucn 
are particularly renowned f^oMheir magnifi- 
cence, and they were completely renewed un- 
der the administration of Ki-chan, whe^ wa» 
governor of the province for several year»> 
Chime Empire, Vol, L p. 23. 
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KOIJLKA, a little river leading into the 
Baikal lake. In the monn taint at its source* 
Bapis lazuli is found. — Atkinson^ 

KOUREN, The principal Lama Serai of all 
Mongolia is that of the Great Kouren (Obrga 
Kooren, of Timkouski), It is situated in the 
country of the Khalkas, on the banks of the 
Toula river, and stands on the the edge of the 
great forest that stretches northwards into Si- 
beria. To the south, lies the desert of a 
month’s journey. It stands, however, in a 
pleasant valley, amid mountains near the 
source of the Toula, which river falls into the 
great Baikal lake. There are 30,000 La- 
mas, under several lieads, at Oorga, their chief 
is the Geesoo Tamba, a regenerated Boodh of 
great sanctity. There has, of course, risen a 
large city and mart of commerce in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the convent, and it is the head- 
quarters of Mongolia, having been the capital 
of the princes of the family of Jungeez Khan, 
before their conquest of China, Tea bricks 
are here the measures of value, an ounce of 
silver representing five tea-bricks. Frihsep^s 
Tibet^ Tartary and Mongolia^ p. 46. 

KOURK orBARIK, a coarse, brown cloth, 
half woven and half felted, forming the ordi- 
nary winter dress of the Afghans. The best 
are made at Denzi but those of Karabagli are 
very good. During the Knglish occupation, 
it was a favourite article of dress both with 
officers and xaen.'—Ed^Fexrier Journ. p, 240, 
The manufacture of the Kourk or barek, 
is from an exceedingly fine and silky 
wool which grows on the belly of the camel ; 
nothing can be softer or warmer than these 
bareks, but unluckily they are badly woven : if 
they were better made, they would be pre- 
ferable to every other kind of cloth. As the 
nomades never dye the raw material, the barek 
is of the same colour as the camel ; the price 
varies from ten shillings to four pounds a 
piece . — Ferrier Journ, p. 192. Seo Koolk 
KOUTOUKTOU, in Mongol, and Qoussee 
(Geesoo) in Tibetan, Mr. Timkowski says, is 
the name of the highest class of the priests 
of Buddha ; the one resident at Oorga is 
called by the Mongols, Gheghen Koutoukton. 
Frinsep^s Tibet^ Tartary and Mongolia p. 51. 
KOULMIDVIES. SiNa. Calamander wood. 
KOUNLA* Hind, Citrus aurantium. 
KOUTA. MAtt.Syn. ofFeronia elephantum. 
KOUTI. Mar. Syn. of Hydnocarpus ineb- 
rians. 

spi- 

catus. ■ ' V ■■■ . 

KOVA. Ta.4 ^ KOVEL. Maleal, Syn. of 
Coccinia indifciii,— -BF ar^ 

KpVAI KAL Tam. also KOVAl KIRE. 

The 

fruit and greens of Bryonia coccinia, also 
3. grandia. 


KOWA. Hind. Garcinik covva. 

KOWDAN. Pees. Bustard. 

KOWE. StTNDA. Ratan. 

KOWLI MATCHI. Dqk. Pleuronectes 
solea. The sole fish 

KOWRU. also KILIMI. Rus. Carpets. 

KOUYUNJIK, so called by the Turks, 
and Armushiah by the Arabs, are mounds 
long believed to be the remains of 
Nineveh. These ruins include the great 
mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. But 
Mr. Layard found amongst the rubbish only 
a few fragments of pottery. — Layara'a 
Nineveh^ Vol. 1, p. 4. 

KOYEY PASSEERAY KEERAY. Tam. 
Suajda indica. 

KOYLA. Ditk. properly KOELA. Sans. 
Charcoal. 

KOYLI AVAREB. Tam. See Sand bind- 
ing plants. 

KRAKaT. Malay. A drag net about 
100 fathoms long. 

KRAMBU. Tam. Cloves. 

KRAMUKA also QUVAKA. Sans. Betel- 
nut. 

KRAUN, equal in value to a shilling — 
Ferrier, Journ, p. 51. 4 

KRAN6. Siam. Coccus lacca. Lac. 

KRANGANORK. Twenty-five miles south 
of Paniani is Cranganore, the northern fron- 
tier of the rajahship of Travcncore. This 
city was distinguished by its having been the 
residence of a republic of Jews, part of the 
tribe of Manasseh, wlio had been carried 
into captivity by Nebuebadnezzer, who sent 
numbers of them to this distant place. 
Their history says that they amounted to 
twenty thousand, and that they were^ three 
years in travelling to this place, from the 
time of their setting out from Babylon.— 
Pennant's Hindustan, Vol, 1. p 162. 

KRaT, one of three tribes (Mujgg|^r, Gu- 
rung and Krat) who differ only in th& reli- 
gion, according as it combines iuiia greater or 
less degree, the superstitions of the Hindoo 
worship with those of Bhuddism. They form 
the principal part of the Nepaul ;^tmy, — 
Oliphants Nepaul, 

KREAT. Ditk. Guz. Hind. Chiretta, 
from Andrographis paniculata and pther 
plants. 

KREIDE. Gee. Chalk, ' 

KRINKODDI NAR. Maleal. Syn. of 
fibre of Smilax oVali folia. 

KRIS. This dagger is in use in all the 
Indian islands though ill suited as a weapon ^ 
of war. The Javanese ascribe its invention 
to Inakarto Pati, king of Janggolo, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century of our 
era. Constant use of it gives a facility in 
handling it, hid. Arch, Vol. 1. 
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KRISHNA, a prince of the Yadu race, 
who, during his lifetime, was deified and in- 
vested with the honors of Vishnu, under 
the title of Crishna, or Shama (denoting his 
dark complexion), but more familiarly known 
as Kanya. In the civil wars of his kinsmen, 
the Gurus and Pandus, he sided with the 
latter, and shared their exile. He had then 
thrown aside his Apollonic character of Mu- 
rali, where, by the sounds of his pipe 
he captivated the shepherdesses as he attend- 
ed the kine in the pastoral Surasen, and had 
assumed that of Ohacradhari, or wielder of 
the discus, the most ancient weapon of this 
Indo-Getic race. The Ya(iu race was one of 
the chief of the races of Indu orChandra. The 
men followed the faith of Budha, or Jaina ; 
in fact, Nemnath, or familiarly, Nemi (from 
his dark colour called Arishta Nemi), was 
of the Yadu race, , not only the contemporary 
but the v^ry near kinsman of Krishna, 
they being the sons of Basdeo and Samadru, 
the elder and younger of ten brothers. 
Colonel Tod supposes the Yadus, to have 
been all originally Budhists, and of Indo- 
Getic origin, as their habits of polyandrism 
alone would almost demonstrate, and as the 
best informed of the Jains assure us that| 
Nemnath, the twenty-second Budha, was not 
only aYadu, but the near kinsman of Krishna. 
He regards the Yadus, to be the Yute, or an- 
cient Getes of the Jaxartes, amongst whom, 
according to professor Neumann from Chinese 
authorities, one of the Shamanean sages 
sprung, eight hundered years before Christ. 
Both Nemnath and Sham-nath have the same 
personal epithets, derived from their dark 
complexions, the first being familiarly called 
Arishta Nemi, ‘ the black Nemi,’ the other 
Sham and Crishna, both also meaning ‘ dark 
coloured,’ and when this is not only confirm- 
ed by tradition, but the shrine of Budha it- 
self is yet preserved within that of Crishna at 
Dwarica, we have no reason to question that 
his faith, prior to his own deification, was 
that of Budha, Once, he entered the region of 
the Sauras as a conqueror, as he had before 
been compelled to seek shelter there, in defeat, 
on his flight from the king of Chedi, which ob- 
tained him the unenviable epithet of‘Rinchor, 
though, like those who, with Falstaff, think 
that the better part of valour is discretion, 
the hindus appear to consider Rinchor a com- 
plimentary title, as under this designation 
they worship him in crowds. But he last 
visited this land in company with a few of his 
kinsmen, the remnant of that tremendous 
civil conflict which desolated India, to pass 
the remainder of their days in this insulated 
nook, in sorrow and repentance for the blood 
their ambition had shed, though in defence 
of their rights. Thus wandering from one 
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teerut, or place of pilgrimage, to another, he 
with his friends, Arjuna, Yudishtra, the ab- 
dicated paramount sovereign of India, and 
Baldeo, approached the sacred soil around 
the shrine of Somnath* Having performed 
his ablutions in the holy Triveni, Kanya took 
shelter from the noontide heat under an um- 
brageous Peepul, and while he slept, a 
forester Bhil, says the legend, mistaking the 
padma or lotus like mark on the sole of his 
feet, for the eyes of a deer, sped an arrow to 
the mark. When his kinsmen returned, they 
found that life was extinct. For a long time, 
Baldeo would not part from the corpse, but, 
at length, they gave it sepulture at the point 
of junction of three streams. A Peepul sap- 
ling, averred to be a scion of the original tree, 
marks the spot where the Hindu Apollo ex- 
pired, and a flight of steps now conducts to 
the bed of the golden Hiranya, for the pil- 
grim to lustrate himself. This place of pu- 
rification bears the name of Swergadwara or 
door of bliss, and contends with that ofDeva- 
puttun for superior efficacy in absolving from 
sin. Madhu is one of the poetical names of 
Crishna, viz. the intoxicator, (from Madhua, 
strong drink, and Madhu, the bee, perhaps 
originating our Mead.) It was in Bate or 
I Pirates isle that Krishna or Kanya, acted 
the part of the Pythian Apollo, and redeemed 
the sacred books, slaying his Hydra foe, 
the Takshac, who had purloined and conceal- 
ed them in one of those gigantic shells whence 
the island has its name. This history of 
Kanya, or Krishna assuming the form of 
Vishnu, is allegorical. Kanya as Vishnu, 
resembles the sun-god of the Egyptians in 
name as well as symbols. Kan was one name of 
the sun in Egypt and his eagle head is a well 
known type. The races who supported the 
religion of Krishna are typified under his 
emblem Garuda, or the eagle ; while their 
wily adversary, the Budhist, is figured by 
the Tacshac. Naga, or serpent, a denomina- 
tion given to the races of northern origin, 
which at various periods overran India, and of 
which were Taksiles (the friend of Alexan- 
der,) the site of whose capital is still preserved 
in the Memoirs of Baber, and the still more 
famed Tacshac Salivahan, the foe of Vicrama. 
In the legend of the Yadu prince, Krishna, 
(himself a seceder from the faith of Budha- 
Trivicrama to that of Vishnu, if not its 
founder) receiving the sacred volumes from 
his hydra-foe at this remote point of 
hinduism, as well as his first combat 
with him in the Jumna, we have but the 
continuance of the same sectarian war- 
fare, in which Crishna was in this instance 
successful, driving them before him both in 
the north of India and here ; thus, his title 
of Rinchor was given on his defeat by Jara- 
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sindba, the king of Magadha, of heretical 
faith, and at length these religious and civil 
conflicts led to his death, and the dispersion 
of the Yadu race, of which he was the chief 
support.*— Travels^ pp, 330, 331 423, 
425, 431-3, 609, 

The account given of Krishna, by Mr. 
Elphinstone is that he was born of the royal 
family ofMattra, on the Jamna ; but brought 
up hy a herdsman in the neighbourhood, 
who concealed him from a tyrant who sought 
his life. This is the period which has made 
most impression on the Hindus, who are 
never tired of celebrating Krishnas* frolics 
and exploits as a child— his stealing milk, 
and his distroying serpents ; and among them 
is an extensive sect which worship him un- 
der his infant form, as the supreme creator 
and ruler of the universe. Krishna excites 
equal enthusiasm, especially among his fe- 
male worshippers, in his youth, which he 
spent among the gopis, or milkmaids, danc- 
ing, sporting, and playing on the pipe ; and 
captivated the hearts, not only of his rural 
companions but of tbe princesses of Hindoo- 
stan, who had witnessed his beauty. As he 
advanced in years he achieved innumerable 
adventures, and, among the rest, subdued 
the tyrant, and recovered his inheritance ; 
but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he re- 
moved his residence to Dwarika, in Guzerat. 
He afterwards appeared as an ally of the fa- 
mily of the Pandu in their war with their re- 
lations the Gurus, for the sovereignty of Has- 
tinapur ; a place supposed to be north-east 
of Delhi, and about forty miles from the 
point where the Ganges enters Hindoostan. 
This war forms the subject of the great 
Hindu heroic poem, the “ Maha Bharat,’' of 
which Krishna is, in fact, the hero. It end- 
ed in the success of the Pandus, and in the 
return of Krishna to Guzerat. His end was 
unfortunate : for he ‘ was soon involved in 
civil discord, and at last was slain by the 
arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by 
mistake, in a thicket. Krishna is the greatest 
favorite with the Hindus of all their divini- 
ties. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, 
to the exclusion of the other gods, one 
sect almost conflne their worship to Rama ; 
but though composed of an important class, 
as including many of the ascetics, and some 
of the boldest speculators in religious in- 
quiry, its numbers and popularity bear no 
proportion to a division of the Vaishnava 
sect, which is attached to the worship of 
Krishna. The War celsbrated in the ** Maha 
Bharat*^ was a contest between the lines of 
Pandu and of Guru (two branches" of the 
reigning family) for the territory of Hastina- 
puru (probably a place on the G mges, north- 
east of Delhi, which still bears the ancient 
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name). The family itself is of the lunar race, 
but the different parties are supported by 
numerous allies, and from some very remote 
quarters. Krishna, who is an ally of the 
Pandus, though born on the Jamna, had 
founded a principality in Guzerat : among 
the allies on each side are chiefs from the 
Indus, and from Calinga in the Deckan , 
some, even, who, the translators are satisfied, 
belonged to nations beyond the Indus ; and 
Yavanas, a name which most orientalists 
consider to apply, in all early works, to the 
Greeks. The Pandus were victorious but 
paid so dear for their success, that the sur- 
vivors, broken-hearted with the loss of their 
friends and the destruction of their armies, 
abandoned theworld and perished among the 
snows of Himalaya and Krishna, their great 
ally, as was formerly stated, in the midst of 
civil wars in his own country. Some Hindu 
legends relate that his sons were obliged to 
retire beyond the Indus ; and as those Raj- 
puts who have come from that quarter in 
modern times to Sind and Gach are of his 
tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems more de- 
serving of credit than at first sight might ap- 
pear. The more authentic account, however 
(that of the “ MahaBhara.” itself), describes 
them as finally returning to the neighbour- 
hood of the Jamna. The story of the “ Maha- 
Bharat" is much more probable than that 
of the “ Rama) ana. The date of the war 
was probably in the fourteenth century be- 
fore Christ. — Elphinstone'^ s History of India, 
Vol. I, pages, 173, 174, 390, 391 and 392. 

Krishna, deified, is the shepherd Apollo of 
the Hindus, and his deeds, like those of Ra- 
ma Chandra, have been sung by the noblest 
poets of the east. Krishna's names like other 
deified personages, are numerous. He being 
Vishnu, they enjoy several in common ; 
Murari, Heri, Madhava, (Vishnu destroyed 
the giant Madhu) Bhagavan, are among 
them — Qovinda, Gopala, Gokala, are derived 
from his occupation of herdsman ; Gopinat’ 
ha, the Gopi's god ; Murlider, the Tuneful ; 
Kessu, Kesava. or Kesavi refer to the fine- 
ness of his hair; Vanimali, to his pendent 
garland ; Yadva. Varshneya, and Vasudeva, 
to his tribe and family. By his votaries, this 
Hindu deity is said to be the eighth avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu, who, in Krishna, 
manifested himself in a degree of power and 
glory for exceeding any other of his forms. 
In the other avatars, he had assumed only an 
ansa, or portion of his divinity, while as 
Krishna he was Vishnu himself, in ntdrtal 
mould. Other sectaries, however, call Krish- 
na an impious wretch,— a merciless tyrant, — 
an incarnate demon, -^and now expiating his 
crimes in hell. But his votaries say that in 
this, as in his former descents on the earth, 
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the object of Vishnu’s appearance had been 
the destruction of giants^ and the overthrow 
of oppressive and irreligious kings. Krishna 
was born in Mathura, and was the son of 
Vasudeva (Giver of Wealth) and Devaki, 
sister to Kansa, the king of that country. 
At the time of the nuptials of his father and 
mother, it was predicted to Kansa that the 
eighth child of Devaki would deprive him of 
his life and crown, and become the sovereign 
of Mathura in his stead. The king, in con- 
sequence, cojnmanded that Devaki should be 
closely confined, and that whenever she was 
delivered of a child, it should be brought to 
him immediately to be put to death. The 
princess gave birth to five sons and one 
daughter, who were thus, by the directions 
of her brother, destroyed as soon as they 
were born. When she became pregnant the 
seventh time, a voice from heaven comman- 
ed that the fire of her womb should be con- 
veyed into that of another female named 
Rohini who gave birth to the third Rama, 
called Bala Rama, Krishna’s elder brother : 
and when the period of her delivery the 
eighth time arrived, the tyrant gave orders 
for a stricter wa^ch to be placed over her than 
had been before observed. The guards placed 
by Kansa over his pregnant sister, ihaving 
failed in their vigilance, Kansa enraged, or- 
dered all new-born infants to be slain. But 
Krishna escaped his various snares, one of 
which was sending a woman named Patnia, 
with a poisoned nipple to nurse him. In a 
miraculous escape of the infant over the 
Yamuna (Jumna) he is represented as con- 
veyed by his father, and protected by Ses- 
ha or immortality. He was fostered by an 
honest herdmans, named Ananha or Happy, 
and his amiable wife Yasuda, or the giver of 
honour, and passed the gay hours of youth, 
dancing, sporting, and piping, among a mul- 
titude of young Gopas, or cow-herds, and 
Gopias, or milk -maids, from whom he select- 
ed nine as favorites. At the age of seven, 
the legends relate, that he uplifted on the 
tip of his little finger, the mountain Gover- 
dhen. the Hindu Parnassus, to shelter the 
Gopa and Oopia from the wrath of Indra, 
the Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindu Pantheon, 
who, enraged with jealousy at the diminution 
of his votaries and sacrifices, qonsequent to 
the adoration of Krishna, attempted to des- 
troy them by a partial deluge. This story is 
represented in the Matsya Purana, whence 
Sir W^ Jones has thus poetically introduced 
it in^his hymn to Indra. The bard 

♦* smil'd, and, warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain 
O'er Gocal green, and Vraja’s nymph-loy’d plain, 
By Indra hurl'd whose altars ne'er had glow'd 
Since infant Krishna rul'd the rustic triun 
Now thrill’d with terror, Them, the heavenly child 


Cull'd, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Gpverdhen, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The liord of thunder felt a mightier god." 

There are to be soea several pictures of this 
miracle, in which Krishna is always represent- 
ed as a man, attended by his favorite mis- 
tress Radha, and sometimes by a multitude 
of shepherds and shepherdesses ; the former 
with poles, steadying the uplifted sheltering 
mountain, a shower of rain and fire falling 
vainly on its summit. Krishna and his Qopia 
are also represented as well in their characters 
of Apollo and the Muses, as in those of the 
sun and the planets inharmonious movements 
round him ; and this picture was formerly 
adduced in support of the idea, that the Hin- 
dus had a knowledge of the true solar sys- 
tem, a point that no longer requires proof. 
The colour of this deity is azure, and several 
animals and vegetable of a black or blue 
colour, are sacred. The metamorphosis of 
his fleet nymph into the lovely shrub, th^ 
Tulsi or black ocymum, is related in a style 
perfectly Ovidian in the Puranas, Tulsi forms 
a pretty feminine appellation to this day ; 
for, among Hindustani females, the beauti- 
ful, warlike, and amorous Krishna, is a most 
popular deity. Nareda, the mythological off- 
spring of Saraswati, patroness of music, was 
famed for his talents in that science— so great 
were they, that he became presumptucfus, and 
emulating the divine strains of Krishna, he 
was punished by having his Vina placed in 
the paws of a bear, whence it emitted sounds 
far sweeter than the ministrelsy of the mor- 
tified musician. In a picture of this joke, 
Krishna is forcing his reluctant friend to at- 
tend to his rough visaged rival, who is ridi- 
culously touching the chords of poor Nare- 
da’ s Vina, accompanied by a brother bruin 
on the symbols. The loves of Krishna and 
Radha, which, in the writings and conversa- 
tion of the Hindus, are as constantly advert- 
ed to as those of Laila and Majnun by Ma- 
hommedans, are said to mean, in their em- 
blematical theology, the reciprocal attraction 
between the divine goodness and the human 
soul. They are told at large in the tenth 
book of the Bhagavat ; and are the subject 
of the beautiful pastoral drama, entitled Gita 
Govinda by Jayadeva, who wrote before our 
era. This poet, in describing one of the 
events of Krishna’s life, in his amours with 
Radha, exclaims, “ let him, then, if his soul 
be sensible to the raptures of love, listen to 
the voice of Jayadeva, whose notes are both 
sweet and brilliant. Bring home the wan- 
derer (Krishna) to my rustic mansion, spoke 
the fortunate herdsman Nanda to the lovely 
Radha. The firmanent is obscured by clouds, 
the woodlands are black with tamala trees ; 
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that youth who roves in the forest will be 
fearful in the gloom of night. Go, my daugh- 
ter, bring the wanderer home, Radha sought 
him long in vain. She roved among the 
twining vamntis covered with soft blossoms, 
when a damsel to whom his wanderings 
were known, pointing out the infidelity of her 
lover thus addressed her : ‘ The gale that 

has wantoned round the beautiful clove 
plants, breathes now from the hills of Malaya. 
The full blown cesara gleams like the sceptre 
of the world^s monarch, love, and the pointed 
thyrse of the cetaca resembles the darts by 
which lovers are wounded. See the bunches 
of patali flowers filled with bees, like the qui- 
ver of Smara full of shafts, while the amrifa, 
tree, with blooming tresses, is embraced by 
the gay creeper aiimucta, and the blue 
streams of the Yamuna wind round the groves 
of Vrindlmmn, A breeze, like the breath of 
love from the fragrant flowers of the ceiaca, 
kindles every heart, while it perfumes the 
woods with the dust which it shakes from 
the mallica with half opened buds ; and the 
coeila bursts into song, when he sees the 
blossoms glistening on the lovely rasala. In 
this charming season, of youth Heri (Krish- 
na) dances with a company of damsels.’’ The 
jealous Radha, however, gave no answer ; 
when her amiable friend pointed out Krishna, 
with a garland of wild flowers descending 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure 
limbs ; distinguished by smiling cheeks, en- 
joining the rapturous embraces of his fair 
companions. One presses him to her swell- 
ing bosom ; another meditates on the lotus of 
his face ; a third points to a vanjula bower. 
He caressess one, kisses another, and smiles 
on a third ; while a fourth, under the pretext 
of hymning Kis divine perfections, whispers 
in his ear, thy lips, my beloved, are nectar. 
Radha remained in the forest lamenting to 
a confidant the wanderings of her faithless 
swain. 1 saw him, she exclaimed, in the 
grove with happier damsels, yet the sight of 
him delighted me. Soft is the gale that 
breathes over yon clear pool and expands the 
clustering blossoms of the voluble asoca, 
soft, yet grievous to me, in the absence of the 
foe of Madhu. Delightful are the flowers of 
the amru trees on the mountain-top, while the 
murmuring bees pursue their voluptuous toil ; 
delightful, yet afflicting to me, O friend, in 
the absence of the youthful Cesava (a name 
of Krishna;) — Col> Myth* Hind. p. 39. 
The festival of Hull, more classically called 
Hulica ; otherwise Phalgutsava, meaning the 
festival of Phalguna, as occurring in the 
month of that name, commences about the 
full moon, at the approach of the vernal 
equinox. It is one of the greatest festivals 
among the Hindus^ and almost all sects seem 


to partake in its festivities ; and all ranks, 
from kings downward, appear animated by 
the season, which is peculiarly dedicated to 
Krishna, Images of the deity are then car- 
ried about in palkis, and on elephants, 
horses, &c. attended by music and singing, 
and various antics. People of condition re- 
ceive nurherous visitors, who are entertained 
with dancing girls, music, singing, betel, and 
rose-water . — Moores Pantheon, Page. 212. 
An annual festival to celebrate the birth of 
this god, is held in the month Bhadra. On 
this day his worshippers fast ; but, on the 
conclusion of the worship, indulge themselves 
in music, dancing, singing, and various other 
festivities. In the month Shravunu another 
festival is held in' honor of him, which lasts 
from three to five days, during which the 
same festivities prevail ; to which is added 
the ceremony of swinging the image of the 
god in a chair, suspended from the ceiling. 
In the month Kartiku^ a third festival takes 
place to celebrate his revels, which have been 
before described, among the Gopias ; and in 
the month Phalgunu is also held the cele- 
brated festival of the dolu, the ceremonies of 
which last fifteen days, and are accompanied 
with great splendour and festivity, during 
these holidays the hindus spend the night 
in singing and dancing, and wandering 
about the streets, besmeared with the dolu 
(a red) powder, in the day time, carrying 
a quantity of the same powder about with 
them, which, with much noise and rejoicing, 
they throw over the difierent passengers 
they may meet in their rambles. Music, 
dancing, fire-works, singing, and many ob- 
scenities take place on this occasion. The 
intelligent missionary, Ward, has given de- 
scriptions of these festivals, in which he 
says : — “ At these times, the grey headed 
idolater and the mad youth are seen dan- 
cing together, the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the dance, and giving a 
kind of horror to the scene, which idolatry 
itself, united to the vivacity of youth, could 
scarcely be able to inspire.*’ Krishna is also 
worshipped under his infant form as Gopalu 
and Balagopalu, and again as Qopee-nathu, 
the god of the milk-maids. In the picture of 
Krishna, observes Sir William Jones, it is 
impossible not to discover, at the first glance, 
the features* of Apollo, surnamed Nomios 
or the pastoral, in Greece, and Opifir in Italy, 
who fed the herds of Admetus, and slew the 
serpent Python, — Cole. Myth, Hind. p. 44, 
Major Cunningham believes that the %vo»ship 
of Krishna is only a corrupt mixture of 
Budhism and Christianity, and was a sort of 
compromise intended for the subversion of 
both religions in India. Krishna, according 
to Bentley, was born only in A. D. 600, 
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KSHETRIYA, 

KRISHNA CHURA. Benq. Hind. Sjn. 
of Poinciana pulcherrima.— 

KRISHNA DHATURA, Sans. Thorn 
apple. 

KRISHNA JIRAKA. Sans. Nigella seed. 

KRISHNA KELI. Beng. Mirabilis ja. 
lapa 

KRISHNA RAJ AM. Beng. Sans. Syn. 
of Coronilla picta. 

KRISHNA TAMARA. Canna indica. 

KRISHNA TULSI. Maleal. Syn. of 
Ocymum sanctum, — Linn. 

KRISHNA NIMBOO. Sans. Bergera 
konigii, ' | 

KHITA YUGA, an age in Hindu the- 
ogony : there are four of these according to 
Bentley, viz, 

Krita or first B. C. 19 April. 2352. 

Treta or second. B. C, 28 Octr. 1528. 

Dwapar or third, „ 15 Septr. 901. 

Kali or fourth, 8 Feby. 540. 

KRITANJAYA. A Hindu sovereign of 
the Kali Yuga, the Iron or Fourth age, which 
commenced according to one authority 3101 
B. C. according to Hentley 8th Feby 540. 
He was prior to Sakya, and was the first 
emigrant from Kosaia (Oude) and founder of 
the Suryas in Saurashtra. — Vol. p. 235. 

KRITZ. The root of a parasitical plant. 
It is bruised and mixed with pigeons dung 
and when mixed with water the shawls of 
Kashmir are steeped in it. 

KROR. Beng. Syn. of Andopogon muri 
catum. 

KROR. Hind, Ten millions, or one hun- 
dred thousand. 

KRUCHMAL. Dux. Starch. 

KRUDT also PULVER. Dan. Gun- 
powder. 

KRUIDNAGALEN. Dux. Cloves. 

KRUSHKWO. Rus. Lace. 

KRUSTENTHIERE. Gen. Crustacea. 

KRUT. Sw. Gunpowder. 

KRUTICK. Rus. Indigo. 

KRUING. A wood oil, called by the na- j 
tives of Borneo miniak Kruing, is extracted 
from the trees which produce it, by simply 
cutting a large hole in the tree, to which fire 
being placed, the oil distils over. Low^s 
Saraxoak. p. 4r8, 

KSHETRIYA, the insignia of a student 
of this caste according to Menu, are thus 
alluded to in Uttara Rama Cheritra {Hind, 
Th, Pol, Lp, 347) on the approach of Lava 
twin son of Rama. 

Janaki^. Who is this youth that thus delights our sight ? 
ArMudbati. Some Kshetrjalad who here awhile pursues 
His sacred studies. 

Jan. You have rightly judged 
His birth ; for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quivei, and the feathery shafu 
Blend with his curling locks : below the brqast, 
flight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes 
The deer skin wra|» his body ; with the zone 
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Of Itfurva bound, the madder tinted garb, 

Descending vests his limbs : the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrists and in one hand he bears 
The pipal staff, the other grasps the bow. 

A run. Whence comes ho ? 

KUA KILANGU Maleal. Tam ? Cur- 
cuma angustifolia. 

KUA-KA-NESHASTEH. Hind, also 
TIKKUR. Hind. Arrowroot. 

KUA MAVU. Tam. Arrowroot. 

KUANO— ? Guana. 

KUARA. See Jurkundaloo. 

KUBAB. Arab. Pers, Hind. Roast meat ; 
little pieces of meat roasted on skewers 
of silver, wood or iron. Kubabs are ge- 
nerally, in India, spitted on little slips of bam- 
bu, though silver is often used . — See Kahab, 

KUBAB CHINI. Hind. Piper cubeba ; 
Cubebs. 

KUBEBEN. Ger. KUBEBU. Rus. 
Cubebs. 

KUBEER, A reformer, who about A. D. 
1450, assailed at once the worship of idols, 
the authority of the Koran and Shasters, and 
the exclusive use of a learned language. He 
is said to have been a weaver, or a foundling, 
reared by a weaver, and subsequently admit- 
ted as a disciple, by Kamanand. His re- 
ligious views are very obscurely laid down 
but the latitude of usage which he sanctioned 
and his employment of a spoken language, 
have rendered his writings extensively popu- 
lar among the lower orders of northern India. 
—See Kabir Fanthi, 

HUBEL. Hind, Andropogon martini. 

KUBO. A title of the secular emperor of 
Japan . — See Kobo, 

KUCHA. Hind. A term in general 
use to designate any thing improper or in- 
complete or of small value, in opposition to 
the word Pukha, meaning ripe, mature, com- 
plete. 

KUCHANDANAM. Tel. 

Pterocarpus santalinus — Linn, Sanders wood. 
Red Sanderswood, also Adenanthera pavo- 
nina. 

KUCHERIAN. PIind. See Amboosi. 

KUCHLA. Beng. Duk. Hind. Strych- 
nos nux vomica, 

KUCHLA LUTA, Bend. Syn, of Stry- 
nos colubrina — Linn, 

KUCH MARDA PAT. Beng. Hind. 
Corchorus olitorius. 

KUCHNAL. See Koochnal. 

KUCHNAR. Hind. Bauhinia variegata. 

KUCHOO GUNDUBEE. Beng. Homa- 
lonema aromatica. 

KUCHOORA SHUTHL Hind. Beng. 
Curcuma zerumbet. 

KUCHU. Beng. Syn. of Colocasia an- 
tiquorum. Sch, 

KUCHU-NAR. Hind. Bauhinia acu- 
minata. 
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KUCHUR. Dok. KXJCHURA. Tel. 
Hind. Curcuma Zfedoaria.—/2o««. 

KUCHURI, Beng. Exacum tetragonum. 
— Roxh. 

KIJCUDI NUN A. Tel. properly KUM- 
KUDI NUNAY. SapinAis 

emarginatus. Soap-nut oil. — Oil. 

KUDAKA DORN ATT A Sing. Strych 
nos nux vomica. 

KUDALl. Sans. Plantains. 

KUDALIA. Hind. Syn. of Desmodium 
triflorum. 

KUDALL A, Sing. Leeches. 

KUDA PALLI MAKAM. Tam. ^t^utrsSl 
unarih Holarrhena codago. 

KUDaRI PASJAM ENNE. Tam oil of 
Sterciilia fcetida.. — Oils 

KUDDA MULLA. Maleal. Jasminum 
sambac. 

KUDI. Tam. tfLewi- Baskets. 

KUDDIA-KHAK.. Beng. also TUN- 
KUN-KHAR Gtjz. Hind. Borax. 

KUDDOO. Hind. Cucurbita lagenaria. 
Bottle Gourd, riiis is grown at the com- 
mencement of the rains ; a good soil is 
all that is necessary, requiring no further 
care. — Riddell. 

KUDDUM. Beng. Hind. Syn. of Nau- 
clea cadamba. — Roxb, 

KUDDUM Mau. Syn. of Nauclea parvi- 
flora. 

KUDLNIM. Hind. Syn. of Bergera^ko- ; 
nigii. 

KUDMl, one of the two Parsi sects in 
India. 

KLJDRA-JURI. Tel. Syn, of Putranjiva 
Roxburghiir — WalL 

KUDRAPDUKHU. Tam. Syn. of Ster- 
culia foetida. — Linn. 

KUDRAT-HALVASSI Turk. Manna 
found on the dwarf oak, though several other 
plants are said to produce it, but not so 
abundantly, or of such good quality. It is 
collected % gathering the leaves of the tree, 

* * * The manna on each leaf did 
Pearled lie. 

letting them dry, and then gently threshing 
them on a cloth. It is thus brought to market 
in lumps, mixed with an immense quantity 
of fragments of leaves, from which it is after- 
wards cleared by boilin*?. There is another 
kind of manna found on rocks and stones, 
which is quite pure, of a white colour, and 
is much more esteemed than the tree manna. 
The manna season begins in the latter end of 
June, at which period when e night is iqore 
than usually cool, the Koords say it rains 
manna, and maintain that the greatest 
tity is always found in the morning after stien 
a night. It is called in Turkish^, Kudrat 
halvassi, or the divine sweetmeat ; in At^bic, 


KUGHAL. 

Musee ; in Persia. Ghezungabeen ; in Koor- 
dish, Ghezo. Rick's Residence in Koordistan 
Vol / p. 142. 

KUDRAYWALT CHAMAY— ? Tam. 

Panicum semiverticillatum. 

KUDRI-PAT PASHANUM. Tam. Syn. 
of Arsenic, Red Orpiment. 

KUDRUM. Be.^g. In Bebar, Hibiscus 
cannabinus. See Ambaree. 

KUDRUTTEE. Hind. Mushroom. 

KUDSUMBAL. (white and red) Hind. 
Syn. of Canavalia gladiata. — D. C. 

KUDU.KAI MARM. Mar. Syn. of Ter- 
minalia chebula. 

KUDUKEPALLT. Maleal. Syn. of 
Garcinia allinis. 

KUDUR. Duk. Hind. Frankincense. 

KUDUVALI VEIi. Maleal. Syn. of 
root of Plumbago zeylanica. 

KURL Hind. Pinu.s excelsa. 

KUE-LA. Guz. Charcoal. 

KUEPHUL. Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KUFA, near Baghdad, gives its name to 
the old form in which Arabic was written. 
The inscriptions on Mahomeds pillar at 
Ghuzni are in Kufic. Ali was buried at Kufa 
after his assasination. 

KUFELZYE, more generally, known as 
the Popolzye, an Afghan tribe, numbering 
20,000 families, an offshoot of the Abdalli, 
one of the branches of winch, the Suddozye, 
gave sovereigns to the Afghans in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, 

KUFL. Pkrs. Locks. 

KUFRA, a town, six hours from Sert, on 
the Bitlis road, in the district of Shirwan. 
The castle of Shirwan is only an hour from 
Kufra. In Rich’s time, the bey was powerful 
and independent, and a younger branch of 
the Hassan Keif family, and consequently 
an Eyubite or descendant of Saladin. There 
is a gold mine in Shirwan. Rich's Residence 
in Koordistan Vol /p. 377. 

KUHKRATZE. Ger. Cowage. - 

KUHNAR, a tree which grows iii the 
south of Persia. Its fruit, something like 
that of the service (Sorbiis), is yellow when 
ripe, slightly acid and pleasant to the taste. 
When unripe it is green or red. 

KUSUMBA CHETTU. Tel. 

C9 

Carthamus tinctorius. 

KUI. Beng. Syn. of Diospyros melanoxy- 
Ion. — Roxh. 

KUKA WOMINTA. Beng. Syn. of Cle- 
ome viscosa. 

KUKKA TOLASI. Tel. 

Basella alba. Qcimum album. 

KUKHURA. Hind. Syn. of Curcuma 
zedoaria.-«/?o5e. 

KUGHAL Maleal. Syn. of Curcuma 
angustifblia. . 
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KUKI, the country occupied by this 
people lies to the south of the Garo, Kasia, 
and Mikir areas, oi the hill ranges of Garo, 
Jaintia and Cachar in Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong — amonj? the mountains to the 
north east of the Chittagong province. 

There are new Kuki who came from the 
ruder parts of Tipperah and Chittagong, 
and their form of speech is not always in- 
telligible to an old Kuki. I'he Manipur 
dialects and the new Kuki are mutually 
intelligible. In 1848-49, four Kuki tribes, 
— the Thadon, the Shingshion, the Chungsen 
and the Lumgum. were draven into North 
and South Cachar and into Manipur, from 
their locations by a people called the Lushai, 
who speak a Kuki dialect and dwell further 
south. They were driven back by Colonel 
Lister and his Sylhet Light Infantry. He 
entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, and 
they are found to form good outpost sol- 
diers on the frontiers of both the liUsliai 
and the Aiigami countries. Puthen is 
their chief deity, he is benevolent : and 
Ghumvishve is a malignant deity. 'IheThem- 
pu, their priest and diviner, is not hereditary 
and not coveted from fear of the initiatory 
rites. The Kuki likewise worship the moon 
They have no professed minister of religion. 
The Kuki occupy Sylhet, 'I’ipperah and Chit- 
tagong, with an offset in Cachar who are 
called the old Kuki. Those in Cachar are 
skilful in the cultivation and weaving of 
cotton. 'I'he Cachar old Kuki are under 
4000 and are arranged into three divisions 
the Rhangkul, the Khelma and the Belch. 
Kukis are also called Lunctas, They are 
little civilized many of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of the 
Kukis respecting their origin is, that they 
and the Mugs, are the offspring of the same 
progenitor, who had two sons by different 
mothers. The Mugs, they say, are the des- 
cend ents of the elder, and the Kukis of the 
younger son. The mother of the youn^jer 
having died during his infancy, he was neg- 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she 
clothed her own son.ailowed him to go naked. 
According to Coleman, the Kukis are all 
hunters and warriors, and are divided into a 
number of distinct tribes, totally independent 
of each other. The rajahships are hereditary, 
and the rajahs by way of distinction, wear a 
small slip of black cloth round their loins ; 
and, as a farther mark of superior rank, they 
hav^ their hair brought forward and tied in a 
buhch, so as to overbade the forehead, while 
the rest of the Kukis leave their’ s hanging 
loose over the shoulders. Kukis are armed 
with bows and arrowsi spears, clubs, and 
dahs, an instrument in common use among 
th^ nativee of tbie province as a hand hatchet, 


and exactly resembling the knife of the Nairs 
on the Malabar Coast, which is a most deit- 
tractive weapon in close combat. They also 
wear round their necks large strings of a pat-^ 
ticular kind of shell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on their thigh!*, immediately 
above the knee, they tie large bunches of long 
goat^s hair of a red colour* and on their arms 
they have broad rings of ivory, in order tp 
make them appear the more teriffic to their 
enemies. The Kukis, are vindictive ; blood 
must always be shed for blood. The Kukis 
have but one wife ; they may, however, 
keep us many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant death 
by either of the injured parties, if the guilty 
be caught by them in the fact. — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 324* 

KUKKA, a race inhabiting the hills west- 
ward from Cashmere to the Indus. 

KUKUDU properly KUNKUDU. Txl. 
$ 00 ^^ Sapindus rubiginosus.; 

KUKUL. Ta.m:. rfk. 06 i[) Commiphora ma- 
dagascarensis. 

KUKREE or KAKRl Cucumis utilissimus. 
— Green cucumber. A large coarse kind of 
cucumber, sown with melons and other fruit, 
in the beds of river«. 

KUKSPUNa. Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KUKUDI. Tel. Sapindus emarginatus. 

KUKAL. Tam. B’tlellium. 

KUKURA CHURA. Benq. Syn of Puvet- 
ta indica. — Linn. 

KUL. Beno. Rharnnus jujuba. 

KULA OK KULLA. Pkks. Hats. 

KULLAI. also RANGA. also KUTHA- 
EL. Guz Hind Tin, 

KULLIANL Sans, Celosia nodiflora, 

KULA ABBAAL— ? Laquis. 

KUL AALIN NAR. Malkal* Syn. of 
fibre of Ficus mysorensis. 

KULA. Among the Rajputs, a tribe; cor- 
responding to the Afghan Kheil. 

KULAL Hind. Phaseolus trilobus. 

KULAKA. Sans. Nux vomica 

KULaMBERI. Sing Calamandar wood; 

KULAN KOTE, the ancient site of Tatt^. 

KULANJI also SI AH DAN AH. Hind. 
Nigella sativa. See Fennel flower ; Oil. 

KULANG SEN, South-west of Amoy, is 
an island three miles in circumference, prin« 
cipally granitic. 

KULEAH- Persian, is exactly sim^', k to. 
but worn over, an Al-Khaliq. > 

KULFA— ? Clove oil. 

EULFA-KA-TEL. Hind. Cassia oil. 

KULFUL. Abab. Cassia tora.: 

KULIAN-^? GalangaL 

KULI BENGAN. Beng. Syn of Solan|ilb 
melongena.^Ztnn, 



KULUTU; 

KULIMIT AN. Tam . Ocy- 

mum hirsutum. • 

KOLINJAN, Duk. Alpinia galatiga 

KULIT LAWANG. Malay. The aro- 
matic bark of a wild species of cinnamon, 
produced in abundance in Borneo. It is the 
Cinnamomum kulit lawan, but other varie- 
ties are also found. It was probably this 
plant which induced the earlier voyagers to 
imagine that the true cinnamon of Ceylon, 
which this much resembles, was found in the 
Archipelago. 'I’he bark is well known for its 
dove-like aromatic flavour, and for the essen- 
tial oil it produces, which, is never extracted 
by the natives of Borneo. Lowe's Sarawak, 

KUUIKOON— ? Colchicum, 

KULKA SHINDA, Beng. Syn. of Cassia 
sophera. — Linn, 

KULKURU. Mal. Beads. 

KULLAH. Feus liiterally a hat, applied 
by the Afghans to the crowned heads or to 
natives of Europe. The Kullah of black lamb- 
skin is universal among the Persians ; Ouse-- 
ley's Travels Vol, Ip. 208. 

KULLA, the locust so called, in Koordish, 
Among straw Rich found a large insect of the 
locust kind, about four inches long. It had 
no wings ; but had a kind of sword project- 
ing from the tail. It bites pretty severely, 
but does no harm to the cultivation. The 
Koords call it Sheer Kulla, or the lion locust. 
Rich's Koordistan, Vol, /. p, 196. 

KULLUNQAN MUTCHI. Duk. Whit- 
ing fish. 

KULM. Gxtz. Hind. Fees. A Fen 

KULMI DARCHINI. Duk. Laurus cin- 
namomum. 

KUL-MOOLLA. Malealum, Syn. of 
Bambusa arundinacea. 

KULM-TRASH. Fers. Penknife. 

KULN AR — Gypsum. 

KULONJI. Hind. Nigella sativa. See 
oil. 

KULOUMIDVI. Galamander wood. 

KULTI. Beng Duk. Guz. Hind. Mahk. 
Gbam. Dolichos biflorus. Dolichos unifio- 
rus. The Bengal gram or chenna, is the 
Cicex arietinum. 

KULXJ. Tam. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KDLUNGI VER. Maleal. Syn. ofTe- 
phrosta purpurea. 

KU-LUNG SOO, is an island opposite to 
Amool, and commands the entrance to the 
harSour ; for this reason, it taken pos- 
session of by the British, at commence- 

ment of the first China war, and retained 
until 1845, Sirrs China and Chinese Vol, l,p. 
844 . 

KtJLUNJI. Maleal, Syn. of Guilandi- 
na bonduc. — Linn* ^ 

KULUNJUK. Beng. Alpinia grlanga. 

KULUTU. Sans. Dolichos uniflorus. 


kumbal: 

KUL2UM OB COLZUM, The Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, represents the name of Clysma 
the ancient icXvapa^ situate at the northern 
extremity of a bay, in Long. 63-20. Lat. 
28-50, according to Ptolemy. But the sea of 
C^zum, says Hamd- Allah Qazvini, is like- 
wise called Bahr Ahmer or the Red Sea. The 
Arabic adjective here used, Ahmer, must not 
be confounded with the proper name Hameir 
or Hamyar, bestowed by our Persian geogra- 
pher on another gulf. — Ouseley's Travels 
Vol L p, 28. 

KULUNG. Hind. Grus cinerea. The 
Kulm fowl of the Bombay side of India. 

KUMAKUS. Jav. Cubebs. 

KUMALA — ? Diamond. 

KUMALA the son of Asoka : a legend 
regarding him proves the antiquity of the 
practice of placing eyes on the outside of 
Buddhist temples. In a former birth, Kuma- 
la is said to have plucked the eyes from a 
Chaitya, for which he was punished by the 
loss of his own in the next birth, and because 
he then presented a pair of golden eyes to a 
Chaitya, he was afterwards born as the son of 
Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the 
Kumala bird, from which circumstance he 
obtained his name. 

KUMAR, from the Tamil also Sanscrit 
for a virgin, Kumari or Komari. Kumari 
is a name of the goddess Durga, derived 
from Tamil Kumar or Komar, and’ the 
Cape Comorin at the south of the penin^la 
of India, is derived from this goddess. TOe 
author of the Feriplus states that at the tp;^n 
of Komar, where there is a fort and a karbour, 
people came to bathe and purify themselves, 
for it is related that a goddess was once 
accustomed to bathe there monthly. Cape 
Comorin formerly ranked as one of the five 
sacred bathing places, and the m^pnthly bath- 
ing in honor of the goddess Durga or Farvati 
is still continued, but the number of visitors 
to it is now very small. 

KUMARI, in southern India, a kind of 
cultivation, in which wandering tribes burn 
down the forests. The crop of the first year 
brings good returns, but the land is quickly 
overgrown with scrubby brush wood. Ku- 
mari cultivation since 1860 is altogether pro- 
hibited in forest tracts and is only allowed 
on lands which have been so treated within 
the twelve years. 

KUMARI. Beng. Aloe litoralis. 
KUMATHA. Gan. Gmeli^a parviflora. 
KUMATI KAI, Maleal. Syn. of Cu- 
cumis colocynthis. 

KUMBA. Hind Mae. Syn. of Careya 
arborea. 

KUMBAL. Hind, Qu-Kamak ? Red 
powder from the fruit of Rottleria tinctoria. 
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KUMBARobKOOMBAR. Hikd. Gme- 
lina arborea. 

KUMBEES OF LONY. These people 
now under the dominion of the British go; 
yernment, are a branch of the Mahrattas, and' 
inhabit the town and country of Lony, situat- 
ed on the mountain range, about 12 miles 
from Poonah. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 189. In j 
the Mahratta country, generally, Kumbi is j 
the term, by which the cultivators are de- * 
signated. — See Kunbi. 

KUMBI OB KAMBL Tel. S'oO Syn. 
of Careya arborea. — Roxh. 

KUMBULU OB KAMBULU. Tel. also 
SUJILLOO. Tel. Pencillaria 

spicata. 

KUMBUK. Sing. Terminalia alata. 

KUMBULAM.. Malealum. Syn. of Be- 
nincasa cerifera. 

KUMBULA RUKTA. Hind. Nymphcna 
rosacea. 

KUMBALI. Tam. Syn. of Benincasa ce- 
rifera. 

KUMBULU, Maleal. Syn. of Gmelina 
arborea. — Roxb. 

KUM FEROZ See Aras river. 

KUMI MARM. Tam. Syn. of Gmelina 
arborea. 

KUMIN. Geb. Cumin seed. 

KUMKUMA— ? Didymocarpus aromaticus. 

KUMLA. Mar. Syn, of Cratoeva Rox- 
burghii. 

KUMLA NEBU. Beng. Syn. of Citrus 
aurantium. — Linn. 

KUMMALER, in the Malayalam country, 
an Artificer. The Ainkudi Kummaler are 
the five artizan castes, the Ashari or Car- 
penter, the Mushari or Brazier, the Taitan 
or Goldsmith, the Perning-Kollen or Black- 
smith and the Tol-Kollen or Tanner. These 
five castes follow the custom of marrying one 
girl among three or four brothers and this 
Kummaler custom of three or four brothers 
marrying one girl, is followed in some parts 
of Malabar by the Eeyoover, Juver or Teer, 
toddy drawers, and partially also the custom 
of the mahomedan Mapillas, in taking the 
wife of a deceased brother. The Kummaler 
and Teer are sprung from the same race and 
in earlier times intermarried and this may 
explain the similarity amongst them of this 
social practice. It is only in the taluqs of 
Nidunganad, Kuttanad, Chowghat, in some 
parts of Vettiitnad, and a few adjoining spots 
in South Malabar, that a woman amongst the 
Naifs is kept at the same time by two or 
three men, who are not brothers. Although 
the Nairs, Teers and other hindu castes of 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, particular- 
ly the two latter countries, are thus more or 
less tainted, the practice of polyandry does 


KUMMALER. 

I not seem to have ever prevailed, generally, 
amongst the Nairs, and many of the Teers 
of North Malabar, from Kurumbranad to 
Mangalore. But many Teer women, even 
there admit to indescriminate connection all 
races, of all castes or religions, without in- 
curring any prejudice as to caste or loss in 
social estimation. The Teer women of South 
Malabar do not so readily yield themselves to 
this unusual practice. As this Nair custom 
is of interest ethnologically. we give the 
following description of it by one of that 
race, Kookel Keloo, Nair, District Munsiff* 
in Malabar, in No. 48 ofthe Madras Lit. 
Soe. Journal p. 52, 53, o/1859. 

“ The Eeyoover or Teeyer (toddy drawers) 
are a section of the servile class of people 
who, during the time of the Brahmins and 
Peroomals, came to Malabar from Ceylon to 
earn their livelihood. It cannot, however, be 
accounted for, how they, in many parts, 
though not throughout the whole of Malabar, 
came to adopt the beastly custom of tlie 
Kummalers of the country, of a single girl, 
being married to three and four brothers ; and 
likewise in some parts of the country, where 
this sad custom is not so generally prevalent 
among them, the practice of taking their de- 
ceased brothers widows for wives as the 
mussulman Mapillas do. It is only in the 
Talooks of Needoonganad, Cootanad, Chow- 
ghaut, and some parts of Vettutnad and a 
few adjoining spots in South Malabar alone, 
that a woman among the Nairs is kept at the 
same time by two or three different men, who 
are, though, never brothers. It is, though, very 
possible that the Teeyers may have taken the 
idea from this latter error and themselves 
fallen into the other and more shameful one, 
or perhaps they observe the custom as they 
in general are, as a document in its begin- 
ning shows, sprung from Kummalers or the 
Kummalers from them, through their tlicn 
frequent intermarriages. The document calls 
them also Eeyoovahaiyer, a word equally 
low and contemptuous in Malabar and of 
the same meaning as the word Kummaler. 
Moreover, amongst the Nairs of the whole of 
North Malabar (that is to say from part of 
Cooroombranad as far as Mangalore), though 
sometimes unchaste practices occur in their 
families, yet, I can most confidently assert, 
that the above abominable custom of one 
woman being kept by two or three men at the 
same time, never in ancient or modern time 
was once known. A Nair there will, though 
occasionally, marry two or three women in 
succession : if the first or second prove barren 
or all the children born, die, or from any 
other like cause or domestic difference. Many 
of the Teeyers also of that part of the count- 
ry do in some measure follow the custom of 
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the Nairs ; but the Teyettefea (Teeyer wo- 
men), of the remaining Teeyers there, are no- 
torious harlots and become the concubines 
of strangers of any caste or religion, and 
this without the least prejudice to their own 
caste, or any loss of esteem in society ; on 
the other hand any such act proved against 
any feniales of the other castes, subjects the 
person to excommunication from caste, ba- 
nishment from society, and all religious advan- 
tages. The Teeyer females of South Mala- 
bar do not, though, so readily as those of the 
North, yield themselves to this disgraceful 
practice. Owing to the very great number 
of castes, and the peculiar and different man- 
ners and customs in various parts of the 
country, the superficial enquiries of most 
foreigners have led them into error and in 
their works they generally ascribe the same 
pernicious practices to all castes and parts of 
the country indiscriminately. 

However, the Nairs, Teeyers and indeed 
all the other numerous castes of I^alabar (in- 
cluding the Cochin and Travancore countries, 
these being indeed the most striking in this 
respect), are in some way or other in a greater 
or less degree of error ; and reformation 
therefore is indeed much needed among them 
all. It is, though, very lamentable to find 
them dormant in their original state of de- 
pression and not seeking for reformation ra- 
ther than growing blindly proud of their 
vain and different castes and privileges, and 
ready to run any risk even that of hazarding 
their lives, only to preserve their castes.*' — 
Ibid p, 54. 

KUMMEN. Ban. Cumin seed. 

KUMMUL. Hind. Nymphoea rubra. 

KUMOON — ? Cuminum cyminum. Cumin 
seed. 


KUNKUTA GINZALU. Tel. 

^02300 Soap nuts. 

KUNAR. Pees. Papaver somniferum. 

KUNAWER, is arranged into Upper and 
Lower Kunawer. In the latter, the prepond- 
ing language is Hindui and is called Milchan, 
but the Bhut preponderates in Upper Kuna, 
wer. The Lubrung or Kan am and the Lidung 
orLippa are varieties of the Milchan. In 
Sungnum, the word Theburskud is used to 
designate all variations from the regular form 
of speech. In Kunawer, Budhism decreases 
in the central districts and disappears in the 
southern, where Brahminism in an impure 
form occurs with local gods and irregular 
priests, every hill having its deota or genius ; 
Polyandry is general in Kunawer from the 
higher classes and lowestChamans, one family 
having one wife, the elder brother being the 
more special husband. It is called likewise 
Koorpa. It is the tract of country belonging 
to Busehur, which lies on both banks of the 
Sutlej, from lat 31 ° 15* to 32 ® 4,* and 
from long. 77 ® 50* to 78 ® 5,* It runs in a 
N. E. and S. W. direction, and the habita- 
ble part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants 
to a house in various parts of Kunawur is 
six. Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, 
prevails, also, in Chinese Tartary and in 
the • hilly tracts towards the plains. Besides 
this drawback on the increase of the popula- 
tion, there is another peculiar to Chinese 
Tartary and the adjoining countries; that 
is, celibacy, which is professed by numbers 
of the inhabitants ; and in some villages the 
Monks or Lamas and nuns form almost half 
the population. 

Statement of the Area and Population. 


KUMOONKOO. Mal. Cubebs. 

KUMPA. Tel.? Xo-6 Baskets. 

KUMPAL OE RENDEZVOUZ ISLAND, 
on the west coast of Borneo, in lat 2 ® 44|’ 
S. and long. 110® 3* E., extends about 12 
miles to the N. E. and is joined to the main 
by a chain of islands. 

KUMQUAT. Chin. Citrus japonica. 

KUMRA. Beno. Syn. of Benincasa ceri- 
fera. 

KUMROO also KUDIMA. Hind. Cucur- 
bita pipo. 

KUMRUK, Ditk. Syn. of fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 

KUMULA. Beng. Syn. of Ksempferia 
galanga, — Linn. 

KUMUNI SIAH. Aeab. Synji, of*^umi- 
num cyminum. - 

KUMURKL Beeg. Syn. of S^^ax ovali- 
folia.— i?c>z5. 


Sq. M. 

1 Hungrung Tat" 


tan. . . . 

00 

QO 

2 Sbooung or Sbooo 475 

3 Tookpa...... 

.... 977 

4 Basgramee... 

5 Wangpo 

... 131 1 
. 61 

/ 

6 Utharabees... 

... 87 

7 Fundrabees... 

\ 

... 86| 


Sq. M. 

1 Nako. a ...... .. 330 


2 Chango. • 878 

3 Hango 348 1056 

1 Gungel 988 

2 Soomchoo 959 

3 Zhungram 750 

4 Yooshooung.... 798 3495 

1 Sgeenam. 1030 

2 Reedung 576 

3 Tangling 444 

4 Kumroo 780 2830 

1 Oorlee 300 * 

2 Purlee 486 786 

Wangpo...*..,. 330 330 

1 Buree 186 

2 Nalche 162 

3 Grosnam 312 

4 Trade 276 936 

1 Roopee 162 

2 Kambe 258 420 


Square miles... 2105 Population .... 9853 

The greatest part of Kunawur is occupied 
by vast chains of snowy mountains, inacces- 
sible crags, or impenetrable forests. It was 
formerly under the dominion of a number of 
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petty chiefs, of whom, there was almost one 
in each small district. The principal river 
in Kunawnr is the Sutluj, which flows 
through it from one end to the other ; the 
chief branch, or that which has the longest 
course, issues from Rawun Rudd Lake, bet- 
ter known by the name of Lanka, or Langa- 
Cho, the last word meaning a sheet of water. 
It runs within the Himalaya mountains for 
280 miles, and the first part of its course is 
nearly W. N. W. for 200 miles, to clear 
the heads of the Ganges and its tributary 
streams ; it then enters Kunawur, and winds 


I (J,) Barga. {k) Lumhem. {L) Marju. 
(m. j Seengu. These four passes are contain- 
! ed in the space of little more than a mile ; 
they lead from Sungla, Rakcham, and Ghet- 
kool, to Lewar of Gurhwal, and like Goonas, 
Neebrung and Ghoosool, are crossed in difier- 
ent months. Barga is reckoned lowest, so 
is probably little above 1 5,000 feet ; it is 
chiefly travelled by tho Sungla people, being 
on the direct road from that place. The 
others are most likely between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet, and are frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of Rakcham and Chetkool. 


cpnsiderably, generally in a south-western 
direction, but it often runs due South, and 
near where it leaves the Himalaya, its course 
is West for a long way. Within Koonawur, 
its length is about eighty miles, after which it 
still flows W. S. W. for 160 more through 
the hills, and before it enters the plains it 
makes jffeveral bold sweeps, and penetrates the 
low sandystone range atRoopoor. It washes 
the hill towns of Ram poor, Rilaspoor, and 
Makhowal, and its course from Roopoor to its 
junction with the Beah or Beas, at Hurreeke j 
Puttun, twelve miles above Ferozpoor, is 
about 130 miles in a south-westerly direction. 
Its whole length thus far is 570 miles, 440 of 
which lie within the mountains. 

The passes from Kunawur through the 
outer Himalaya range, are fifteen in n, umber ; 

(a.) Shatool 15,555 feet, leading from Rol 
to Utharabees.This pass is reckoned worse 
than most of the others, not on account of its 
elevation, for it is inferior in altitude to 
m^ny of the rest farther to the East, but from 
there being almost fourteen miles without 
even a single bush for fuel. It is open part 
of June, July August, September, October, 
and sometimes November. 

(5.) Soondroo from Tangno to Rasgramee, 
the people represent it as crossing two 
ranges, and say it was very seldom attemp- 
ted, and was never open more than two 
months in the year ; so it is probably little 
below 16,000 feet, 

(<j.) Yoosoo, 15,877 feet, leading from 
Jangleeg to Rasgramee. 

(</.) Boorendo, 15, 171, feet is the easiest 
pass in this quarter and most frequented ; 
it leads from Jangleeg to Rasgramee, and is 
open seven or eight months. And during 
the rainy season almost all the snow dissolves. 

(tf.) Neebrung^ 16,035 feet. (/*,) Goonas, 
16,026 feet. (^.) Ghoosool, 15,851 feet. 
From Chooara to Sungla of Tookpa. These 
three passes cross the top of the range with- 
in half a mile of each other ; 

(A) The next is Roopeen, 15,480 feet, a 
very easy pass. 

(t.) Ntilgoon, 14,891 feet, is the lowest 
pass seen byGeraxd, in the outer snowy range. 


(n.) Sungla, from Chetkool to Boorasoo of 
Gurhwal, is reckoned lower than Kimleea,’ 
and may perhaps be 16,000 feet. The road is 
said to be generally bad, and is travelled for 
six months. There are three passes to the 
westward of Shatool, the Jalsoo, Khealig, 
and Soongree, but they cannot be conf*idered 
in the Himalaya, being from 2,000 to 4.000 
feet below the circle of congelation. From 
the above account given of the Passes, it will 
be seen that Mr. Frasers saying there is no 
ghat for the conveyance of merchandise 
through the Himalaya, between Rampoor and 
Budreenath, is erroneous. The whole of 
these fifteen passes are almost as good as the 
Rampoor road, and many of themconsiderally 
better. Most of the passes to the eastward 
are said to be better than those mentioned : 
some of them are, 

(o.) Shear Garh, a difficult pass. 

(p) Boorasoo to Chungsa, much snow, 
and rather difficult. 

(q,) Jannubee to Chubrung, high, but very 
easy. 

(r.) Kedarnath, said to be very difficult. 

(s.) Doomnees, from Budreenath to Chu- 
brung, the pass is high, there is much snow, 
but the road is good, and is travelled by 
loaded cattle. 

{t.) Birjee pass, Neeteepass, Dharmapass, 
and Jooar pass. These last four passes are 
travelled by cattle. 

Thp passes leading from Kunawur to 
Chinese Tartary on the eastward, are six in 
number, all of which are practicable for 
loaded sheep. 

1. Chungsakhago, from Chetka to Nei- 
lung, on the Jankee or Jannubee branch of 
the Ganges, a lofty pass, probably not under 
18.000 feet. 

2. Koono pass, from Koono to Tunge. 

3. Teedoong, from Charung to Tunge. 

These two roads are each about five days 

journey, without an intermediate village, and 
like Chungsakhago, cross a high flat piece of 
ground. 

4. Keoobrung, from Nisung to Bekhur, 
five stages without a village. The road leads 
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up the Taglakhar river for days, and is are frank, active, generous, hospitable and 
often difficult. highly honourable in their dealings. The 

5. Gangtung, from Dabling to Bekhur. people are fond of dancing and singing, and 
This properly speaking, is not a distinct road, they have several annual festivals, which they 

6. From Numgea to Shipke, there are celebrate with a degree of joy scarcely known 

two roads : — 1st. Peeming, the height of amongst other Asiatic nations. The great- 
which is only 13,661 feet. Part of this path est festival is called Mentiko, which prevails 
is very rugged in clearing the deep worn throughout the whole of Kunawur ; it is 
glen of the Oopsung riyulet. held in the beginning of September, its origin 

There are four passes leading to Speetee. is not known. All the people who are able 

J. From Pundrabees. 1 ^ g months ' villages, and ascend the 

2. Taree from Wangpo. { ^ * nearest hill, they proceed slowly, making a 

3. From Leepe, not ascertained. circuit of several days, and this is a time of 

4. Manerung from Soongnura, open three the greatest festivity ; they adorn themselves 

and a half or four months. with garlands and flowers, and sing and dance 

The Kunawerees and Tartars estimate the to the sound of mu^ic, which is much more 
altitudes of the passes, by the difficulty of melodious than the Hindoostanee tunes ; 
breathing they experience in ascending them, they play at all sorts of amusements, run foot 
Those who cross the outer chain, attribute an tf horse races when the ground will admit 
the symptoms from which they suffer of it, perform feats of agility, feast, and 

to the noxious qualities of a poisonous plant ; drink. The religion of the mass of the inha- 

but the best informed, who are in the habit bitants is hindooism, but they have no mi- 

of traversing heights where there is no nute distinctions of caste. They either burn or 

vegetation, know well that they are produced bury the dead at some distance from the vil- 
by the height alone. lages, where they erect gravestones. Some of 

At all the elevated passes, there are a them profess the Lama religion ; but that 
number of square piles of stones, called properly belongs to the Tartars. There are 
Shughar, upon which passengers usually five different dialects spoken in Kunawur, of 
place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to which Gerard got vocabularies of three, 
poles, which aro fixed in the middle, there With the exception of compounds, which are 
are also several Shughars on the neighbour- easily distinguished, the words are monosyl- 
ing heights, sacred to the deotas, or spirits of labic or dissyllabic. 

the mountains, who are supposed to inhabit 1st. The Milchan, or common Kunawuri, 

the loftiest and most inaccessible points, es- which is most generally used, 

pecially where there is much snow. The 2nd. The Theburskud, spoken at Soongum, 
Shughars at the passes are erected by travel- is very different from the Milchan, and the 
lers, but those on the higher peaks are com- infinitives terminate in bun^ and pungr, 
monly made at the expense of some wealthy 3rd. The dialect used in Lubrung and Ka- 
pilgrim not much accustomed to the moun- num, in which the infinitives of verbs end in 
tains, who has succeeded in crossing a pass ma and no. 

which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 4th. That spoken at Leedung, where the 
by an inhabitant of the plains. In Kuna- terminations of the infinitives are ens. 
war, the greatest height at which rice 5th. The Bhoteea, or Tartar, 

that requires water has been observed, is The Milchan and Bhoteea are distinct ton- 

6,600 feet. There are other kinds, which gues, and the same may almost be said of 


are not watered, that grow at 8000 and 9000 the Theburskud. The other two are dialects 
feet, but what is produced in Kashmer, which of the Milchan, and differ principally in the 
forms the chief subsistence of the inhabitants tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns, 
requires the fields to be laid under water, as The Tartar husbandmen have a custom 
in Bengal. In the higher parts cows are rare, similar to those of some of the Scotch farmers, 
and their places is supplied by the Yak of Tar- who plait the first corn cut three-fold, and fix 
tary, described by Captain Turner ; the male it over the chinyiey-piece till next harvest, 
is called Yak ; Yag, or Yokh, and the female when it is renewed. The Tartars use three 
Breemo ; the produce between them and the ears of barley, which they paste outside 
cow is common, the male being named Zo or above the door. At Nisung there was not a 
Zofo, and the female Zomo. The Yaks are house in the village but was ornamented in 
strong and hardy, and like cold places. this way. The Tartars, are called by 'the 

The inhabitants of Kunawar are generally of a Kuhawur inhabitants of the lower parts, 
dark complexion, but good looking, and some Zhads, Bhoteeas or Bootuntees, and their 
of them have ruddy faces | they are well made country is often named Bhot and Bootunt ; 
and muscular, and their stature la from five The Tartars are very different in appearance 
feet five inches, to five feet nine inches ; they and manners from the inhabitants of the 
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Lower Kunawur ; all those of Busehur were 
formerly under the Chinese. The Tartars of 
Kunawur are not so stout as these farther to 
the eastward, and have less of the Chinese 
features. The others are muscular, well 
made, and tall ; Gerard saw few under five 
feet ten, and many were six feet or more ; 
their strong athletic forms were remarkably 
contrasted with the puny diminutive figures 
of his attendants, several of whom were in- 
habitants of the plains. Their countenance 
is ruddy, and they have small oblong eyes, 
high cheek bones, thin eye brows, and very 
few have either mustachios or beards, which 
they admire much. Many of them, especial- 
ly from twelve to eighteen years old, are ex 
tremely handsome, of a very prepossessing 
appearance, and fine specimens of Tartar 
youth. — Capt. Gerard' Sy Account of Kunaivur 
payes. 3. to 102. 

KUNBI, the race.amongst the Mahrattas, 
engaged in cultivation. Kunbi women are 
stout, coarse and robust. — See Kumhee. 

KUNCH. Beng. Abrus precatorius, 

KUNCHUN. Mab. Syn.ofBauhiniatom- 
entosa and B. Variegata. 

KUNCUMA PESALU. Tee. 

Pliaseolus. 

KUND. Arab. Jagree. 

KUND. Hind. Jasminum pubesccns. 

KUND A, Duk. Tel, Tacca pinnatifida. 

KUND A. Sans. Jasminium multiflorum. 

KUNDA FRAGARA ? Tel.— ? Syn. of 
Casearia esculenta. — Roxh. 

KUNDAGU. Tam. — ? Syn. of Sinapis ra- 
mosa. — Roxb^ 

KUNDA GURVATIGA. Tel.—? Syn. of 
Smilax ovalifolia. — Roxh. 

KUNDALI. Sans. Volkamcria inermis. 

KUNDALIA. Beng. Syn. of Desmo- 
dium triflorum. 

KUNDALOO. See Jurkundaloo. 

KUNDAL PANNI MARAM. Tam. 
a^u*2issrLDjrui Caryota urens. 

KUNDAL PANEI VELLAM. Tam. 

Caryota urens. Jagree of. 

KUNDAL PANNEI MARAM. Tam. 
Caryota urens. 

KUNDAL PANE MANNI. Tam. 

Syn. for seed of Caryota urens. 

KUNDA MALLI. Tel. D Po- 

lygonum barbatum. 

KUNDA MANI. Tam. Syn. 

Seed of Abrus precatorius. 

K'JNDANA KOMOOLOO. Tel—? Sta- 
pella virgata. 

KUNDAROO BUNDAROO, also KALA 
BUCHNAK. Hind. Hymenodictyon excel- 
sum. 

KUNDEL, Hind. Sans, Ferula persica. 
Sagapenum. 


KUNDEN KUTHERI. Maleal. Syn. 
of Solanum jacquini. 

KUNDEK ZUCHIR. Arab. Boswellia 
tnurifera. Olibanum. 

KUNDO. Beng. Syn. of Jasminum hirsu- 
tum.— Zmn. 

KUNDAL. Mar. Syn. of Sterculia urens. 

KUNDORI. Duk. Bryonia grandis. 
KUNDORl KA PHUL. Duk, its flower 
and KUNDORI KI BHAJl. Duk. Its 
greens. 

KUNDRIKUM. Tam. Syn. of Boswel- 
lia glabra. Frankincense : also a Syn. of Va- 
leria indica — Lin7i, 

KUNDAN GHATRT. Tam. 

Syn. of Solanum jacquini. — Willd, 

KUNDURU. Tel. Syn. of Boswellia 
thurifera. 

KUNDUR ROOMI. Pees. Pistacia len- 
tiscus. 

KUNDUZ, a small town of 500 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Oxus. It is surrounded on all sides by hills, 
and, is so very insalubrious that the proverb 
runs if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
chief of Kunduz, Murad Beg, ill-treated 
Moocroft and robbed him of money and 
effects to the extent of 23000 rupees. In 
1 830, he had occupied all the valley of the 
I Oxus and ruled all the countries immediately 
I north of the Hindu Kush. It lies in a valley 
among the hills running fromE. toW. about 
30 miles and from N. to S. about 40 miles 
and the great mountain the Hindu Kush is 
visible and Khulam, Heibah, Gori, and In- 
duab are subject to it. 

KUNEE. Maleal. Abrus precatorius. 

KUNG, a Chinese family, lineal descend- 
ants of Confucius, whose surname was Kung ; 
the oldest and highest European families 
sink into insignificance before it. The great 
ancestor of the Kung lived 550 years Before 
Christ, about 200 years after the foundation 
of Rome. — Meadows Desultory Notes p, 211. 

KUNGANI. Hind. Abutilon indicum, — 
Don. 

KUNGEE Kl PAT. Lat. Malva mauri- 
tiana. 

KUNG-EVELKA. Duk. Syn. ofNelum- 
bium speciosura. — Willd. 

KUNGHA. Guz. Hind. Combs. 

KUNGIA. Beng. Hind, Urena sinuata. 
— Linn, 

KUNQILIAM. Tam. ^&Qc^iuih Dam- 
mar. Choloroxylon dupada. 

KUNGNI. Beng. also KUNGU. Beng. 
Millet. Panicum italicum— Zm». 

KUNGWEL. Hind. Syn, of Nelumbi- 
um speciosum. — Willd, 

KUNGWEL KA GUDDA. Duk. Hind. 
Nelumbium speciosum ; Its root. 
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KUNI. Malea^l. Syn, of Abrus preca^ 
torius. — TF, and A, 

KUNI VERA, Maleal, Root of Abru% 
precatorius. 

KUNJANA, is the name given by Maho- 
medans to a migratory tribe who style them- 
selves Rajyugnee. The people of this tribe 
are found in the southern Mahratta country. 
They are of ordinary stature, dark featured, 
and not well favoured and state that they 
came originally from Bhopal which their for- 
fathers left 1 50 years ago. They encamp with- 
out the walls of cities, and have no defi- 
nate perioed of residence. The men play on 
musical instruments, and the women com- 
bine the art of dancing to fascinate the 
spectators. They call themselves hindoos and 
say they worship the brahmanical deities, 
but they wear clothes like the mahome- 
dans «nd never have brahmins to preside 
at their festivals They also eat the cow, 
but never eat the hog. They bury their 
dead and they place offerings of rice to the 
manes of the dead, and draw the most 
favourable omen of the state of the deceased 
by the offerings being eaten by a crow. They 
are found in the southern Mahratta country. 

KUNJED. Pers. Sesamum orientale. 
Gingelly seed. 

KUNKHOORA, also KUNCHOORA, in 
Rangpore, China grass. Rheea. Bochmeria 
nivea. 

KUNKUDU CHETTU. Tel. 

Sapindus emarginatus. 

KUNKUR, a fresh water limestone, appa- 
rently peculiar to India, of very recent ori- 
gin, some of it even now forming in the 
soil. Generally found in nodules, or small 
pieces. Its name derived from a Hindustani 
word, meaning nodule — Col, Sykes, Lond, 
GeoL Trans, 1836, Dr, Bnist. According to 
Sir W. Shaughnessy, there are two mark- 
ed varieties, the red and the white ; the red 
differs from the white, solely in containing 
a larger proportion of peroxide of iron ; the 
white consists of carbonate of lime, silica, 
alumina, and sometimes magnesia and pro- 
toxide of iron. Kunkur is deposited by cal- 
careous waters abounding in infusorial ani- 
malcul© ; the waters of the annual inunda- 
tions are rich in lime, and all the facts that 
have come under observation appear to in- 
dicate that this is the source of the Kunkur 
deposit, which is seen in a different form 
in the Italian travertine, and the crescen- 
tic nodules of the Isle of Sheppey and of 
Bulogne. 

KUNKURIKE BINJ KA-TEL. Dttk, 
Oil of Cucumis sativus. Cucumber seed oil. 

KUNKURI. Duk, Cucumis svtivus. 
KUNNADI. Tam, Glass. 


KURANJ. 

KUNNU KUTTI PILLU. Tam. 

Commelyna communis. 

KUN-NYEN-BEN. Bxtrm. Syn. of a 
species of Dipterocarpus. 

KUN-NYEN-SI. Bxjrm. Syn. of a species 
of Dipterocarpus. 

KUNRA PORA-BATUL. Hind. Ipo- 
mcea pes-tigridis. 

KUNTAKARI. Sans. Solanum jacquini- 

KUNTAL. Beng. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

KUNTH— ? Cassava manioc. 

KUNTHANUM. Maleal. Syn. of San- 
talum album. 

KUNTHEE. Bubm. Areca catechu. 

KUNTI, Mother of the Pandava princes 
mentioned in the Mahabarata. 

KUFPA-MANI. Tam. Tel. Maleal. 
Acalypha indica. 

KUPAS. Gossypium. Cotton. See Kapas. 

KUPE KIRE. Tam. ? Syn. of Amarantus 
polystachyus, and A. Tristis. 

KUPFER. Ger. Copper. 

KUPFER VITRIOL. Ger. Sulphate of 
Copper ? 

KUPHONI, a river in the Kemaon Hima- 
layas. 

KUPI. Tam. 0ul 51 An article of female 
jewellery. 

KUPILA Hint). Rottlera tinctoria. 

KUPOORKUCHREE. HiNB.Hedychium 
spicatum. 

KUPPA MANHALA. Can. Bixa orel- 
lana. 

KUPPAM. Tam. ^Ljuth See Cuppum. 

KUPPAMAYNI. Mal, Acalypha indica. 

KUPPAS. Hind. Gossypium. Cotton. 

KUPPEI KIRE. Tam. 

Amarantus tristis. 

KUPPI, Duk. Acalypha indica. 

KUPRAIL- Guz Hind. Tiles. 

KUPURDIGURI, famed for an inscrip- 
tign which in language and import is the 
same as those of Dhauli and Girnar is Aria- 
nian. — See Kapiilrdigiri ; Inscription, Mani- 
khyala. 

KUR. Pers. Cyrus. 

KURAB. Per. Is seen when looking on 
a plain covered with haze or mist, but not 
reflected as the kindred phoenomenon called 
by French travellers mirage. It constituted, 
however, that deceptive appearance for which 
the Persians have various names , such as 
Kurab, Kivir, Nemayesh-i-ab, Walah Serab 
&c. — Ouseley^s Travels Vol, l,p, 270. 

KURA. Mar. Syn. of Ixora parviflora. 

KURACHEE LIGHTHOUSE, on Munoo- 
ra point in lat. 24 ® 47' 20’' N. long, 66 ® 
58' E. 

* KURA6U MANJAL. Tam^ Syn. of Bixa 
Orellana. 

KURANJ. Hind. Corundum. . 

KURANJ, Hind, and Mahr. See Honge. 
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. KURDISTAN. 


KURCHI-WANDLU. Tel. A sudr or 
out-caste people in Southern India, Avho are 
engaged in mat-making. 

KURD. This people is supposed by Dr. 
Latham to be identical with the Karduchi of 
the Anabasis. 

KURDAL. Mae. Ancistrocladus Heyne- 
anus. — Wall, 

KURDEH. Guz. and Hind. Safflower 

KURDISTAN. Persian. The country 
of the Kurds, a district in the east of Persia, 
though the Kurds are also found in the west 
of Persia, in Asia Minor and Syria. They 
own a partial subjection to the King of Per- 
sia. Kurds are Mahomedana in creed. The 
Kurds are wiry and bony in make, with very 
prominent features, elongated faces and dark 
skins. They are divided amongst each other 
into tribes, called the Bulbassi, the Jaf, Beb- 
her, Sindjani ; and in the south, the Lak, 
Faili or Bakhtiyari tribes, in the mountain- 
ous parts south of Kirmanshah. Its limits 
comprise the greatest part of the territory of 
the Kurd or Carduchi. This extensive tract 
is divided into four districts, two of which 
are Kirmanshah and Ardelan. The Kaldani 
people, according to their own account, were 
converted to Christianity by St. Thomas and 
two of the seventy disciples. By means of a. 
rigidly enforced system of exclusion, they 
have preserved their freedom as a republic, 
their religious tenets and simple liturgy have 
also remained nearly unchanged since the mo- 
ment that the blessings of the Gospel were 
introduced into their secluded valleys. The 
remarkable country of the Kaldani stretches 
eastward of the district of Amadiyah, be- 
tween lake Van and the Taurus. In the in- 
terior, are terraces cultivated with rice or 
other grains, with a succession of deep, dark, 
wooded valleys, between the high and rug- 
ged Alpine ranges of Julamerik, the Jawur 
I'agh, and other chains, which rise to the up- 
lands, situated beyond the back- bone of 
Kurdistan. A most remarkable production 
in ancient Assyria is the celebrated vegeta- 
ble substance known by the name of manna ; 
(Exod. xvi. 15,31,33 and 35 ; Numb. xi. 7,) 
which, in Turkish, is most expressively call- 
ed Kudret-al-vassiz, ortho divine sweetmeat. 
It is found on the leaves of the dwarf oak, 
and, also, though less plentifully, and scarcely 
so good, on those of the tamarisk (Tarfa, in 
Arabic) and several other plants. It is occa- 
sion? Ily deposited on the sand, and also on 
rocks and stones. The latter is of a pure 
white colour, and appears to be more esteem- 
ed than the tree manna. It is collected chief- 
ly at two periods of the year ; first in the 
early part of spring, and again towards the 
end of autumn ; in either case the quality 


depends upon the raid that may have fallen, 
or, at least, on the abundance of the dews, 
for in the seasons which happen to be 
quite dry, it is understood that little or 
none is obtained. Mr. Rich, (VoL 1., p. 
142) seemed to think this rock product is 
another kind of manna ; See Kudrat ul-ha- 
vassi) but Mr. Kassam, considered it to 
be the same ; with the simple difference 
of being free from the leaves and other 
impurities taken up with it, when shaken 
from the trees or plants. In order to col- 
lect the manna, people go out before sun- 
rise, and having placed cloths under the 
oak, larch, tamarisk, and several other shrubs, 
the manna is shaken down in such quantities 
from the branches as to give a supply for 
the market, after providing for the wants of 
the different members of the family. The 
Kurds not only eat manna in its natural state 
as they do bread or dates, but their Avomeu 
make it into a kind of paste ; being in this 
state, like honey, it is added to other ingre- 
dients used in preparing sweetmeats, which, 
in some shape or other, are found in every 
house throughout the east. The manna, 
when partially cleaned, is carried to the mar- 
ket at Mosul in goat-skins, and there sold in 
lumps, at the rate of 4 Jibs, for about 2^cL 
But. for family consumption, or to send to a 
distance out of the country, it is first tho- 
roughly cleaned from the fragments of leaves 
and other foreign matter by boiling. In the 
natural state, it is described as being of a de- 
licate Avhite colour. It is also, still, as in the 
time of the Israelites, like coriander seed, 
(Num. ii. 7) and of a moderate but agreeable 
sweetness. Indeed, Calmet, who says it is 
met with not only in Arabia, but also in Po- 
land, the mountains of Lebanon, and other 
places, compares it to condensed honey. 
Burckhart, however, says, it is of a dirty 
yellow colour, slightl^r aromatic, of an agreea- 
ble taste, sweet as honey, and, when eaten 
in any quantity, it is purgative ; he adds, 
that the time of collecting it lasts six 
weeks, and that the Arabs esteem it as 
their greatest dainty, — Goats and sheep 
are met with in large flocks, and the wool 
of the latter is particularly gopd, provid- 
ed it is carefully washed. The buffalo 
is not so common as in the plains ; but oxen 
and cows are abundant, and of full size ; they 
are used almost universally, to carry light 
burthens, chiefly of corn, which is balanced 
over the back of the animal in a stout double 
bag, made of thick woollen cloth. Of the po- 
pulation of Kurdistan it is difficult to speak, 
with any degree of precision, but it appears 
to be thickly peopled, considering the moun- 
tainous character of the country ; such is cer- 
tainly the case in those parts which have been 
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KURDISTAN or JERAHl RIVER. 


KURMA OR XHB TORTOISE. 


examined by Mr, Riclf, Major Rawlinson and 
preceding travellers. The Sekkir, Nur-ed- 
din, Shinkis, Gellates, Bulbasi, Jass, Mikris, 
tx)gether with the Bahdinan tribes, under the 
prince of Amadiyah, and Rowanduz, make | 
up an aggregate of about 400,000 souls ; to 
whom must be added a large nomade popula- 
tion, and the numerical strength of many, as 
yet, unvisited districts. The number of the 
Chaldeans and Nestor ians proves to be much 
under the estimate made previous to Mr. 
Ainsvvorth’s visit to their country, but still 
it may be presumed that the population of 
Kurdistan, west of Zagros, amounts to about 
2,500,000, or, perhaps, rather more ; and a 
smaller number would scarcely bear a fair 
proportion to the horses and other cattle 
which are known to exist in the country — 
Euphrates and Tigris ^ Vol Chesney^ p, 128. 

The Kurds are a frontier population, some 
being within the Turkish, others within the 
Persian boundary, their name is the same as 
the ancient Godicei, and they are the Kar- 
duchi. They are mostly mahomedans, and its 
southern members are the Lak, Feili and 
Bukhtiyari tribes who dwell south of Kir- 
manshah. The Sindjavi, are a predatory tribe 
of Kurds depending upon Persia, who alter- 
nately inhabit the mountains of Kermanshah 
and the plains upon the Turkish frontier. 
They do not number more than 2000 families, 
— Perrier^ Caravan Journeys p. 8. Mr. Rich, 
tells us that the people of Kurdistan are 
divided into two different races ; the one 
consisting of the tribes, the other of the pea- 
sants or Goorans. The Kurds, like the Per- 
sians, eat slowly, and talk between whiles, 
their dinner lasting as long as ours. They 
have a great objection to the ravenous mode 
of feeding practised by the Turks, among 
whom the dishes are put down separately 
on the table, and taken off after a few 
mouthfuls have been snatched by the guests. 
This seems to be the old Tartar fashion ; 
while the Persians appear always to have 
been deliberate at their meals. Hafiz alludes 
to this when saying “ these wanton damsels 
have snatched away quiet from my heart, as 
Turks do a tray of plunder the different 
breeds of Arab horse do not breed well in 
Kurdistan though the sire and dam be true 
desert Nedjdis, the colts never turn out any- 
thing but very common horses. The Jaf tribe 
possesses a breed of small stout horses, much 
celebrated for their strength and activity. — 
Rich's Residence in Koordislan, VoU /. /?. 110 
to 126. There are Kurds in * the Dasht-i-be 
Dowlat, Merv, and part of Kutch Gundava, 
who are divided into six tribes or clans. 

KURDISTAN or JERAHl RIVER, is 
the Tab of the Arab writers. 


KURDULA. Hind. Sterculia villosa. 

KliRELI. Hind. Syn. of Hydrilla verti- 
cellata. 

KURERA. Mar. Syn. of Trophis aspera. 

KURETA. Ddk,. Sida lanceolata. 

KURIL, Ptjsht. Capparis aphylla, — 
grows in Kabul. 

KURILIANS OR AINO, occupy the mouth 
of the Sagalin and the southern extremity of 
Kamtskatka, on the main land, and all the 
islands between Kamtskatka and Japan. The 
peninsula of Tarakai is Kurilian. In the 
island of Karafto, Kamoi is their chief deity: 
Kami, in Japanese, is the name of a god,— 
in Mongolia, of a Shamanist priest. 

KURILLA. Dxtk. Momordica charantia, 

KURING JHAH. Hind. Dalbergia ar- 
borea. 

KURNIJ A. Tam. Syn. of Tylophora astb- 
matica — W. ayid A 

KURIT SHUK. Pbrs. Sesamum ori- 
entale Gingelly or sesmaum oil. 

KURKADAGA. Sans. Myrobalan. 

KURKA puli. Tam. and Maleal. 
^fr&airLfedl Garcinia cambogia. 

KURK AM ALSO KURKUM. Hind. Pers. 
Saffron. Crocus sativus. 

KURKATAKI. Sans. Cucumis muri- 
catus. 

KURKTL Beng. Syn. of Cucumis util- 
lissimus. — Roxb» * 

KURKUM. Heb. Turmeric. See Karkum. 

KURKUTTA MARAM. Tam— ?KUR- 
KUTTA WOOD. Anglo-Tam.? Zizyphus 
glabrata. 

KURMA OR THE TORTOISE. The second 
grand Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a 
tortoise, evidently refers like the first to the 
flood. For the purpose of restoring to man 
some of the comforts and conveniences that 
were lost in this flood, Vishnu is fabled to 
have become incarnate again in the form of a 
tortoise : in which shape he sustained the 
mountain Mandara, placed on his back to 
serve as an axis, whereon the gods and de- 
mons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving as a 
rope, churned the ocean for the recovery of 
the Amrita, or beverage of immortality. And 
the result of the operation, that chiefly 
distinguished this Avatara, was the obtain- 
ment of fourteen articles, usually called four- 
teen gems, or ebaterdesa ratana ; in common 
language chowda ratni. These fourteen 
jewels are thus enumerated : 1. The Moon, 
Chandra, — 2. Sri, or Lakshmi, the goddess of 
fortune and beauty. — 3, Sura, wine, or Su- 
radevi, the goddess of wine. — 4. Oochisrava, 
an eight-headed horse.— 5. Kustubha, a. 
jewel of inestimable value. — 6. Parijata, a 
tree that spontaneously yielded every thing 
desired. — 7. Surabhi, a cow similarly boun- 
tiful.— 8, Dhanwantara, a physician,— 9. 



KURU KHET. 


KURUMRARS and ERULARS. 


Iravati, elephant of Indra, with three probosci. I Sirhindv where the Pandua* B. C. 1367, 
— -10. Shank, a shell conferring victory on defeated the Kurus of Hastanupuira.~^etf 
whoever should sound it. — U. Danusha, an Krishna. 

unerriniT bow. — 12. Bikh, poison, or drugs KURUKU. Tam. Argemone mesticana* 
— 13. Rhemba, the Apsara, a beautiful and | KURULA. BENCr, Momordica charantia. 
amiable woman. — 14, Amrita, the beverage ' — fjnn. 

of immortality. | KURUMBARS and FjRULARS. At the 

KURMEJA oa KENJA. Hind. Galedupa | foot of the Neilgherry mountains, and fora 
indica. I short di.stance within the forests extending 

KURMSAQ. Priis. As an expression of from their base into the plains, live a race of 
contempt, the word Sag, signify ing “ a dog,’M people, commonly kno"n by the name of 
is generajly applied to Christians by the I Knilars. They arc divided into two classes, 
Persians, and among themselves, as equally one called Urali, the other Curutalei. 
contemptuous Kurmsaq is in very frequent Above these, at heights varying from one 
use. Both appear to be terms of no mean an- to two Ihou.sand feet, in the clefts of the 
tiqulty : for Ouseley suspects that Sag and mountains and little openings in the woods, 
Kurmsak a*e the Sacae and Khor-Sa-kse men- with which at this elevation they are girt, 
tinned by Solinus, those barbarous words be- bve another race, calling themselves Kurum- 
ing probably latinized from an imperfect ap- bars. This ra^ e are all of one class. The word 
prehension of their sounds. ** '1 he Persians in Eruli means unenlightened or barbarou8,from 
their language*^ according to this author, call j the 'Painii word Kriil, darkness, and is a term, 
the Scythians Saca?, and in retu n the Scythi* applied to them by their neighbours. From 
ans cab them Cboi.«iaci.’’ Scy thas, Persae lin the wild kind of life which they lead it is 
gua sua Sacas dicunt, ct 'invicem Scythit' difficult to ascertain their number, but Hark- 
Persas Chorsacos nominant. {Solin ness supposed it io be less than a thousand, 

xlix) VI a Ttav>U. Vol. H. p‘ 542 Urali signifies the rulers of tlie people ami 

KURMUL. M.ni Dilh nia pentagyna. Kurutulei, the common pt opl**. Kurumbar 
KURU VPiPILAI . VIA RAM. Tam. ^ is said to mean the wilful or self-willed. 

Hergera konigii. Their neighbours, wjien speaking of them, 

KURUMAIII HI MARA. Can. Termi- usually prefix to llivir name the term Mullu, 
nalia a’ata a thorn. I hey are computed to be about a 

KUKPOOHA Sir^ASlT ? Gyp-sum. thousand in number, of all ages. The Todas 

KURKAMJ. Hind. Pongamia glabra not consider the Erulursas forming a part 

KUKKE V KUiMlOO. Duk Cucurbita of the inhabitants of the hills, but they allow 
lagenaria. this designation to the Kurumbars, whom 

KURhEE-SHAKAR. Hind. Girz. Candy, they call Curbs, their term for a cleft or glen, 
KURREPAK, Duk. Bergera kouigii. and from them they receive certain services, 
KURROCHA. Guz. Hind, liastatcl car- le'aru that the Arkatoii Basileon, of the 

damom.s Greeks, was sui>pv>sed by one of the editors 

KURROO. Guz. Chalk. of Ptolemy, to be Bijuugur, but as the 

KURKOO VELUM. Malral. Acacia ara- Greeks represent it a.s the capital of the no- 
bica. madic Soras (Swpat), and the local traditions 

KURBOO-VhlLU, Tam Anisochilus car- indicate that fur several centuries after the 
nosum. ? Christian era, the occupants of the tract lying 

KURETA. Beng. Sida acuta. — Bwm, belwecu Madras and the ' hats, were Kur- 
KURRUHl. Hind. Nerium oclorum. umbais or wandering shepherds, nomades, 
KURRUJE, also KURRUNJI. S.vns. it is doubtlos the piipseiit Arcot. which was 
Dall ergia arborea. then, as now, included in the ancient Sora 

KURKUR OK COOSUM. Hind. Cur- or Chola kingdom, Arcot, proptrly Ara Ka- 
tharnus tinctoria. Safflower. du, the jungle on the river. It is probable 

KURSHI in Turkhistan, in lat. 38® 5P that the Kurumbars of the hills are the des- 

50 N. is a division of Bokhara on the cendaiits of these nomades. Captain Hark- 

Samarkhand river. ness did not find any temple, but their reli- 

KURSUMBUL KE PH \LLI. Duk. Do- gion seems to be the same as that of the 
lichns oultratus. Erulars, except that they are not particular 

kUHTIN. Egypt. Safflower. a3*to the mode of disposing of their dead; 

K*URUA-NEEBU ; also BEJOURA. either burning or burying, whichever may 
Hind. Citrus medica. be most convenient Swarthy and unhealthy 

KURUK. Hind. Mar. Garuga pinnata. looking in countenance, small of stature, the 
KURUK. Mak Celastrus montana. head but thinly covered with siekly-look- 
KURU KHET. Hind. The field of the ing hair, the only covering it has, — little or 
Kuru.s, near Tanisha, between Kurnal and no eyelash, small eyes, always blood shot and 
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KUKUMBARS and EitULARS. 


KURUT. 


apparently much inflamed, pot-bellied, and .assembly at the same time prostrating tbem- 
wilh water running from their mouths, they selves. Within the temple there was a win- 
have in most respects more the semblance of now or fan, which they call Mahri, — evident- 
savage than of civilized man. Their women ly the emblem of Ceres ; and at a short dis- 
and children have much the same squalid ap- tance, in front of the former, and some paces 
pearance, though on their necks and wrists j in a'lvance one of the oilier, were two rude 
they wear ornaments made of the different | stones, whi' h they rail the one Moshani, the 
kinds of wild seeds and of berries. Many of other K'»nadi Mari, but which are suhordi- 
the men also wear ornaments in their ears, of nate to the Mahri or fan, occupying the inte- 
yellow straw, plaited with some degree of ill : rior of the temple. He quitted the rural 
genuity ; but, in their general appearance, i scene, and at no great distance p issed 
they are much like the Erulars, pictures of ' their places of sepulchre, there being one 
wretchedness and misery. They gave iiis . f,.r the Uralis and another for the Kuruta- 
party an abundant supply of honey, plantains, | lis. These sepulchres, are pits, about thirty 
and such fruits as, on the higher parts of the j or forty feet square, and of considerable 
mountain*, or in the vicinity of Ootaca- | depth, over which are placed large planks ; 
mund, are considered delicacies. They have : above U erected a shed covering in the 
no marriage ceremony ; but occasionally, | whole, and Y'’<^ttecting it from the weather, 
when two have been living togedier for | In the centre of the planks is an opening 
some time, they will enter into an agree- ; about a cubit square, over which are placed 
inent, in the presence of friends to remain j other pieces of wood, and on these is rais- 
united for life ; and in a family where | ed a small mound of earth in the form of 
a succession of such unions has taken j an altar, the surface being decorated with 
place, tliey will, once in two or three genera ! pebbles, placed there both as memorials of 
tions, perform a ceremony, and hold a fosti- ; the departed, and as objects of futuro wor- 
val in celebration of them. Ihis is done by \ ship. When a casualty occurs, and another 
pouring pots of water over one another, the j burial becomes necessary, the mound of earth 
xT. 1 ,L .1 ' is removed, and the body thro'vu in. Some 

ten or twelve days after, a mound of fresh 
earth is raised, in room of the one which had 
mencing with the seniors. They then put on been removed ; the pet, hies, which in the first 
new clothes, and end the day in feasting and instance ha i been carefully put aside, are 
merriment. The Kurumbar, and all the class- again replaced, and another one added to 
cs occupying the lower regions of the Neil- them in memory of the doceasod. All this 
gherry mountains, are many stages behind is done with much ceremony, the pebbles 
the Budagahs, in civilization, but possessing being anointed with oil, perfumed with fran- 
all the cunning natural to this unenlightened kincense, and decorated with flowers. Food 
state. is also distributed to t:ie assembly, acc{*r(l- 

As to the Erulars, Captain Harkness men- ing to the ability of the relalatives of the dt- 
tions that he met with a group of all but ceased. Uarhms"' Ncth^hanij lidU .p, 21), 
paked men women and children, dancing, 88. 12H. 

jumping, and amusing themselves and learn- KUlUJ .MOFLLI Ma.leal Syn. of Fia- 
*ed that he had fallen upon a village of courtia sepiaria.-— 

Erulars. The Ixair of the men, as well as of KUKUNDU. Cyxo. Cinnamon, 
the women and children, was bound up in a KURUNG. Hind Pongamia glabra. — 
fantastic manner with wreathes of plaited KUKUNGA K A TEL. Hind. Oil of 

straw ; their necks, ea#, wrists, and ancles, ! Galedupa arborea. 

decorated with ornaments formed of the same j KURUNGU MUNG A. Malealum. Syn. 
material, and carrying little dried gourds, in ' of Bixa orcHana 

which nuts or small stones had been in.-ert- ; KURUNJ A. BexXg. Pongamia glabra •— 
ed, they rattled them as they moved, and; Vent, KURUNJ Ka TEL Mau" Hind. 
with tlie rustling of their rural ornaments, Poonga or Kurunj oil. Oil of Pongami.i 
gave a sort of rythm to their motion. His ' glabra. See Oil. 

unexpected visit disconcerted them at first, i KUHUNTHOTTI also KURIIN TUDI. 
but this 8(50^1 got over, and the dance ^ Maleal, Sida retusa. — Linn. 
again resumed, in front of a little thatched KURUNTUKA oit KARANTAKA Sans. 
shed, which he learned was their temple. Barleria prionites. 

When it was concluded, they commenced a KIHHJT, akind of pudding or pottage. 
Sacrifice to their deity, or rather deities, of a used in Afghanistan as food. It is made of 
he-goat and three cocks.This was done by cut- Indian corn, broiled, bruised between two 
ting the throats of the victims, aud throwing stones, or made into bread, on which they 
them down at the feet of the idol, the whole ' pour rancid grease. See Koorut, alsoKourut. 


pairs seaung laeiiiHeives i-uguiiier lor tms 

purpose ; the ablution, probably the first vo- 
luntary one they have had in their lives, com- 





KUSH OR CUSH. 


KUSH OR CUSH. 


KURUTU PALA. Maleal. Syn. of Ta- ' shan lies the plain of Pamir inhabited by the 
berna3m(*ntana crispa. ~ Rozh, j Kirghis and beyond the Belut Tagh moun- 

IvUHUVINGI — T am. Ehretia buxifolia.l tains are Chitral, Gilget and Iskoi'do, that 
KURWAN. Maii. Cratceva Roxburghu. ; extend towards Kashmir South of Badak* 
KUHWI. Mar Hymcnod) ction obovatum. ; shan is the country of the Siah Posh Kafirs, 
KURWUTTKE. Guz Hixi> Sans ; who occupy a great part of the range of 
KURYEIXOO. TA^r. Sesa- ; Hindoo Kush and a portion of Belut Tagh. 

mum orientale, i It is bounded on the north-east by Kash- 

KURZE WAAREN. Gkr Hardware. kar, or Budukhshan, and on the north- 
KUSH OR CUSH, a term familiar to read- west by Koondooz in BalUh. On the west 
crs of Scripture (Gen. ii. 13 ; also x 6 to 8 ; it has Inderab and Kh( st, also in Balkh, 
and Chr. i. 10) ns the name of the eldest son and the Kuliistan of Cubul ; and on the east 
of Ham (Channa) : and before the flood, of a it extends for a great distan- e towards the 
country eiicom})asscd by the Gihon, the north of Cashmeer, where its boundary is 
second river of paradise. The name seems not distinctly kn- wn. The whole of this AU 
to have descended to Noahs l>rogeny, who pine country is composed of snowy moun- 
look it for themselves and gave it to countries, tains, deep pine forests, and small but 
There was an African Cusli, and the Cushan • fertile valleys, which produce large qiianti- 
of Habakuk ill. 7, Is another. The Hamiiic tics of grapes, wild and cultivate'!, and flocks 
Cushites appear to have spread along tracts of sheep and herds of cattle while the hills 
from the Up|)er Nile, to tiie Euphrates and | are covered with goats. Grain is inferior 
'i'igris. In the history of India, Kush or I both in importance and abundance. The 
Cush, the second sou of llama, gave his i coininon kinds are wheat and millet. The 
name to the Cushwaha or Cotcliwaha princc.s | roads are only fit for men on foot, and are 
of Nirwiiv ami Amber The country of which • often crossed by rivers and torrents, whifh 
Ayodia (now Oiuie) was tlic capital, and | are passed by means of w^ooden bridges, or of 
Kama pionarch is termed Koshula, in the swing- bridges made on ropes of withy or 
geographical writings of the Hindus, sup- some other pliant tree. All the villages are 
posed by Col. Tod. to be from Koshulya the de'^rnbed as built on the slopes of hills, so 
mother of Hama, and in the archives of the that the roof of one house Ibrms the street 
liana of Mewar, the firslemigrant from the j leading to the one above it , and this is said 
north i.s styled son of Koshula. 1 to be the constant practice of the country. 

Hindu Kush is the term applied t»» a lofty i The people have no general name for their 
peak in the range of mountuius, continuous i nation. Each tribe has its peculiar name, for 
with the llimaiayas, w^est of the Indus, and | they are all divided into tribes though not 
also to the range itself. The only part of i according to genealogy, but to geographical 
the range covered with perpetual snow is the j position, each valley being held by a separate 
Koh-i-Baba between Kabul and Bamian.'l he ! tribe, 'i'he Mahornodans confound them all 
Hindu Kush peak is visible from Kabul and I under the name of Kaffir or infidel and 
is entirely covered with snow, and also, from call their country Kaffiristan. They also call 
Kunduz distant loO miles. All creatures, one division of them. Siahpesh (blacl^ vest- 
including man, birds and beasU of burden, * ed) or Tor, both epithets being taken from 
suffer in crossing it and many perish. In j their dress, for the whole of the Kaffirs are 
its perpetual snow, however, is a creature ; reinarkahle for tlieir fairness and beauty of 
called the snow worm which perishes if re- i complexion : but those of the largest division 
moved below the snow line. I he higliest wear a sort of ve.st of black goat-skins, 
pass does irot exceed 12,400 feet. Many while the other dresses in white cotton, 
parts are devoid of wood and even of ver- > Tlie followinu are names of their tribes. 

,dare 'Miere grows merely a stunted furze. The first set were given by a young Kaffir 
used as fiiewood called Kullah-i- Hazara or ' of Tsokooee, I’raigguma, Giraeer, Kuttaur, 
Hazara cap. 'I'lie countries north of the j Bairagullee, Chainaish, Hlwdeau, Waillee 
Hindu Kush, which lie in the valley ofjWauee, Gauma Cooshteea, Dhaing and Wa- 
the Oxus and its tributary rivers, from Balkh | uee. called Funeeta by the mahomedans. 
uprvards, have no general designation. East j The second got by Moollah Najeeb at 
Avards of that city lies Kunduz, the Mir | Caumdaih Caumojee (whose chief town is 
of tvlt’ch has subdued all the smaller pro- 1 Muncheeashee), Maondeegul, Camtoze (half 
vinces and it has another dependency Badak- j of whom are towards Laughman) Puroonee 
shan further eastward. To the north of | (whose capital is Kishtokee), Tewnee, Poop- 
this territory are the hill states of Wak - 1 ooz, Ushkong, Unihsee, Sunnoo, Koo]umee, 
hstRi Shughnan, Darwaz, Kulab and Hissar, Roose Turkuma (to whom belong Kataur 
whose peoples claim a descent from Alexan- ! and Gumbeer), NUha, Clmntga, Wauee, 
der the great. To the castw-ards of Badak- 1 Khollum Deemish, Eerait, &cc. 8tc., that otie 
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of Moollah Nujeeb’s list is Pusha, which is 
stated to lie towards Cabul, and which, it 
is not doubted, the origin of the Pusha wees 
mentioned by Baber, and still found in the 
Kohistah of Cabul. 

The third by Dhunput Ray at Kuttaun 
and on the borders of Bajour : Waueee,Dai- 
wuzee, Oumbeer, Kuttaur Pundect, Khootoze 
Kaumozee, Divine, Tsokooee, Hurunseea, 
and Chooneea. 

The houses of the Kaffirs are often of wood 
and they have generally cellars where they 
keep their cheeses, clarified butter, wine and 
vinegar. In every house there is a wooden 
bench fixed to the w<jll wiili a low back to it. 
There are also stools shaped like drums, but 
smaller in the middle than at the ends, and 
tables of the same sort, but larger. Their 
dances are generally rapid, and they use 
many gesticulations, raising their shoulders, 
shaking their heads, and flounshing their 
battle-axes. All sexes and ages dance. They 
sometimes form a circle of men and women 
alternately, who move round the musicians 
for some time with j oined hands, then all 
spring forward and mix together in a dance. 
Though exasperated to fury by .the persecu- 
tions of the mahomedans, the Kaffirs are 
in general a harmless, affectionate, and kind 
hearted people. Though passionate, they 
are easily appeased : they are merry, playful 
and fond of laughter. — Burnes, Elphina one 
quoted in Ferrier's Journ^ /). 51. 

KUSH also KUS also KAGARA. Hind. 
Saccharum spontaneum. 

KUSaILI. See. Kusailoo 

KUSSUMBA, in Scinde,is the namegivc-n 
in good society to the infusion of opium, 
which the natives extensively use . — BurtotCs 
Bcinde Vol. II. p. 148. In Cutch, a Rajput 
practice of drinking a solution of opium from 
each others hands to stanch, feuds. 

KXJSANDA, a frontier race resembling 
the Chepang and Haiu. 

KUSaR. Hind. Vitis camosa. 

KUSBAS-? Hind. Qu. KHUSH BAS. 
Saccharum violaceum. 

KUSHA. Hind. Poa cynusoroides. See 
Oraminaceee. 

KUSHEEDA. Hind. See Cotton manu- 
factures. 

KUSHER. Akab. Bark. 

KUSHKASH on KHA8-KHAS. Arab. 
KUKNAR. Pbbs. Poppyseed. 

KUSHMEE-URK, also HUB-OOS SOU 
DAN. Arab Cassia absus. 

K.USHM1B. Yigne estimated the popula* 
tion of the city at 80,000 and of the whole 
valley at 120,000. The revenue in Akbars 
time was £880,000 and JuhbarKhan, brother 
of Dost Mahomed, collected £a00, 000, See 
Kashmir. 


KUSTURI. 

KUSHMULLA also KUSHMULLA KI- 
MUL ; also AJAAHINGHA. Hind. Syn.' 
of Odina wodiei*. — lioxb. 

KUSHNKEZ. Pjsrs. Coriandrum sativum. 
Coriander seed. 

KUSHOLUiM. Mai.eal Alpinia galanga. 

KUSHTAM Sans. KUSHTA. Syriac. 
Putchuck. 

KUSHTIGAR, on PHAILWAX. Pkrs. 
Wrestlers who whirl over head, ponder- 
ous wooden clubs called mil ; also Magdar, 
throughout southern Asia, instilments of a 
favourite but very laborious exorcise, regu- 
larly taught by an ustad or teacher. — Uuse- 
ley* 8 Travels^ Fol. 1. p. 236. 

KUShT-i-SHIRlN. PjBus.alsoKUSHr- 
i-TALKH. Peiis Cost us putchuk. 

KUSNlll. Beng Ficus elastica — Roxh. 

KUasAM Hind. KUbSAMBA Gan. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 

KUSSAVU. '1 EL. Anatherum muricaium. 

KUSSOOR. Hind. Lathyrus sativus 

KUSSOWLEE. in the Himalayas, is ele- 
vated 6,500 feet above the sea. It is a mili- 
tary post on the crest of a ridge which over- 
looks the Kalka yalley, the inner slope is 
covered from the summit to perhaps 1,000 
feet below it, with an open forest ot the Pin us 
longifolia, a fir nearly rN^embling that of 
Scotland. Tire barracks for the troop'* and 
the houses of the residents are scattered 
over the no^hern slope. The vegetation is 
characteristic of the temperate zone In the 
shady ravines north of Kussowlee, where 
there is the greatest approach to a forest, a 
species of laurel is the most conspicuous tree. 
On the more exposed hills, Falconeria insig- 
nis and Euphorbia pentagona occur, scattered 
as small trees, and one small w ood of JEglc 
marmelos grows close to the village of Ha- 
ripur. The most common shrubs are Adha- 
toda vasica. Carissa, and Zizyphus jujuba, 
species universal in the plains of Upper 
India. ~ See Sanatoria. 

KUSSUB BEWA. Guz. ? GODAVUZ. 
HiND.Venkiind,Hind.Wuj-i Igir? Sweet flag, 

KUSSUMBA. Guz. Hind. Mal. Car- 
thamus tinctorius : Saffiower. 

KUSSUMBA CHETTU. Tel. 

Safflower. 

KUSSUMBAKUM? aUo LOTTOllA. 
Sans. Safflower. ' 

KU8T-i-HINDI, and KUST-i-ARABI. 
Perb. Putchuck. Costus putchuck. 

KUSTOOLA. Hind. Justicia verticillata. 

KUSTOORA. The muskdeer, a native of 
Cachar, or lower Thibet ; but commonly met 
with in Nepali 

KUSTURL Guz. Hind. Musk. 
KUSTURI. Tel. Acacia farne- 

. 

siana. 
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KUTKALEJA. 


KUVERA. 


KUSIUS, Obbsk Putcliuck, 

KUSUM. Bbkg. Duk. Hind. CarihamMs 
tinctorius. also KAJIRA. Reno. Safflower. 

KUSUMR. Mar. Schleicbera trijuga 

KUSUMBA. Tel. Carthamua 

tioctoiius. 

KIJSUMBAJAVA. See Dyes. 

KUSUMBA NUN AY. ’l>i,.8b'j&oo?rjSr.-^ 

Safflower oil. 

KUSUNDA. A Nepaul tribe See Che- 
kiang. 

KUT. Hind. 'Ihe root oft he Aueklandia. 

KUTA Maleal. Baskets. 

KUT A J A. Sans. Connessi bark, 

KUTAIA Hind, bolanum jacquni. — 
Willd. 

KUTAJA. SANs.Wrlghlia antidyscnterica. 

KTJTA. See Crocodilida;. 

KUT.aKA. Sans. Nux vomica. 

KUTAN. See Uolton manufactures. 

KUTAY KI chi rui Duk. See Kalan 

KCTCH. or CUTCH, a province on the 
north-west of the peninsula of Itulia bordered 
by the Runn. Its capital is Bhooj ; on the 
north are Pawar and Patcham. Kanta ex- 
tends along the coast containing the sea port 
towns of Mandavie, Mundia and Tunia, the 
Bandar or port to Anjai*. Wa^jhuir, to the 
east, contains Shabpur Ardasir. To the west, 
are Garrah and Ubrassa in which are the 
towns of Mhar, Narna, Lakpat Bandar, &cc. 
The inhabitants of Kutch are given to pre* 
datory habits, 'Ihe Kurabis or cultivators 
are not numerous, Charons and Bards (Bhats) 
are numerous. The Jlialias are Rajputs of 
Sindian origin, and there are tribes of Low- 
annas, Ahirs, Rebbaris. The Bhattas are of 
Sindian origin, a fair handsome race, skilful 
and industrious, mechanics, and found in all 
the ports of Arabia and Western India. Mrs. 
Elwood s Letters, t^ee Cutch also Katch. 

KUTCH GaNDAVA, is a depressed level 
plain. 

KUTCH, the breeches of the Sikhs, the 
adoption of which is of as much importance 
to a Sikh boy as was the investiture with the 
toga virilis, to a Roman youth. 

KUTCHOOR. Duk. KUlCHOOllA. 
Hind. Curcuma angustifolia. Zedoary 

KUTCULEGA. Hjnd. Bonduc nut. Gui- 
landina (Ceesalpinia) bonducella. 

KUTEERA. See Resins. Kutira. 

KUTH.Hind, Putchuck. Aucklandiaroot. 

KTJTHRl-KAL Tam. Sola- 

nRm melongena. 

KUTHBBKUM. Malbal. Boswellia 
glabra. 

KUTIRA GUM. Gum of Cochlospermum 
gossypium, 

KUTKALEJA. Sec Kilgutch. 


KUT KARINGA, Hind. Syn. of GuL 
landina bonducella. 

KUT KI J AR. Duk. lllecebrum ianatum. 

KUIKULEGA. also KUTKULINGA. 
Hind. Gutiandina (Ceealpinta) bonducella. 

KUT, also KU 1 CH. Hind. Catechu. 

KUT, also, OOPLATE Guz. Hind. Put- 
chuck. 

KUTREE PAVAL, an article of Jewel- 
lery. See Jewellery. 

KTTSELL.A. Hind. Verbesina satlva. 
Gingelly seed. 

KUTTaLAY. Tam. Aloe indi- 

ca. A. vulgaris. 

KU! lA.N. Persian. Flax. 

KUITA TERPALl ^ M.vleal. Syn. of 
Chavica Roxburghii. — Koen. 

KUTTIJN Dan. (’alico. 

KUTUHOEAH. A low woody island, 
about 14 miles long, off the Chittagong coast 
with a light. house, on its western sides, in 
kt 21 ® N. and long. 91 ® E. 

KUTUB MlNAll. At Delhi, erected A.H. 
502 by Kutub-ud-deen Aibek. The epigraph 
in Persian over the outer archway of the 
eastern entrance, embodies his name in the 
following terms : Kutub-ud-deen Aibek 
founded this mosque. May the Lord bestow 
pardon on that slave. The Minar is erected 
at the south of the square. Travels p. 327. 
Cohmel Jod found, in Guzerat, a column, 
several feet high, of three compartments, 
gracefully tapering as it rises from a circular 
base, consisting of three marble steps, sculp- 
tured with innumerable minute niches, each 
containing a figure of the Jineswar, in the 
customary contemplative attitude. One like 
this, is a common appendage of Jain tem- 
ples ; Colonel Tod is inclined to rank with 
it the celebrated Kutub Minar at Dehli, 
imagining that the Islamite architects have 
only flultd the latter, in order to remove the 
obnoxious images. Of this class, also, is a 
column on the summit of Cheetore, nearly 
eijihty feet in heijiht. Tod*s 2'ravthyp, 108. 

KU ! UN. Arab. Cotton. 

KUVACH. Hind, Mucunaprurita, Cow- 
hage. 

KUVaLAM Mal. JEgle marmelos. 

KU VEKA, is the god of wealth and the 
Hindu Plutus ; he is also the regent of the 
north. This deity was a son of Viswasrava, 
and a brother of liavan, who was overcome 
by Hama, as related in the account of that 
god. Thus the latter was one of the datyas, 
and Kuvera one of the celestials. He is also 
called Pauiast>a. Bui a brief notice has 
been taken of him in Hindu m^^thology ; 
although he is a deity whose favours ate l)y 
no people more valued than by the Hindus. 
He is represented as a magniffeient personage 
residing in the splendid place of Alaca ;or 
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Lome through the sky on the heads of four 
figures, in a radiant car, called pushpaca, 
vhich was given to him by Brahma. In each 
of two of his hands he holds a closed flower 
of the lotus, and has on his head a richly orna- 
mented crown. His sacli is Kuveri — Cole. 
Myth Hind p. 111. 

KUVIDARA. also YOOGA PUTBA. 
Saics. Bauhinia Candida. B. vaiiegala. 

KUVIR OK KUBKKR, a*< it is called by 
the natives, is the salt desert which predomi- 
jiates inKl.orasan ; and salt abounds in many 
districts, to which the desert does not reach : 
there is little doubt, that this salt desert pe- 
netrates through the inhabited isthmus ex 
tending between Herat and Mushed, into 
the niountanous districts of Kohistan, hiid 
Hazarah, where we are informed there is 
much salt, and brackish water There is a 
great deal ofKuveer. or salt desert all through 
the steppes of Khauiezm and the desert 
lying between the Oxus and ('a.^^)ian sea. — 
Frmer's J mrney into Kkomsan^ p. 2o3. 

KUWEUA, a mole called in Koordish 
Mousha Kwera, or the blind mouse, is the 
(Ohiirgol) of the 'I'almudists, or Garan of 
the Cape of Good Hope. RicKs residtnee in 
Jioorduan Foil p.lOti. 

KUZEKREH. Akab. Corinndnim sativum. 

K WANG 'i UNG-CHl, General account 
of, Kwaiig lung, a Chinese work usually 
stitched in 140 Chinese volumes : its officers 
are : — 

Isuny-tu^ the Governor-General. 

Pu-tal, the Governor. 

Fau'iul^ the superintendent of finance 

Nifi-tal^ the provincial judge. 

Chi-fUy Chide chou^ and Chidc-tmg chi^ 
prefects. 

Tnny-Chi, Sub, and Tuny pan, deputy sub- 
prefects. 

Chi Chou anti Chi listen, district magistra- 

Ching Le and Chav-mo, secretaries. 

Ohai Kwan, superintendent of customs, in 
Chinese, is the superintendent of the mari- 
time customs of Y ue. There is also Superin- 
tendent of customs for Kwang tung.*^ The 
prefect of Kwang chou is the chief local 
authority of a territory equalling in extent 
the kingdom of Holland, and containing a 
much larger population. His Yaman is the 
first court of appeal from fourteen others, 
each resembling in their power British courts 
uf assize . — MeadotFs Desultory Noies^ p, 8. 

KWASSZE. Hus. AW 

KWEI IIWA. Chin. Olea fragrans. 

KW£1 P£. Chikjsse. Cassia liguea. C. 
bark. 

KWEI-TSZR. Chin. Cassia buds. 

K WANG-YIN. This rock witA an exca- 
vation near its basCj serves as a temple and 


I dwelling for several priests of Fo. It is com- 
I posed of one S(>lid mass of grey marble, 

! rising out of the margin of the river to a 
^ height exceeding six hundred feet. In a 
large rent near the base is a temple of two 
stories, ascended by flights of steps hewn 
out of the sides of the cavern . — Baron Ma* 
cartury's Embassy, Vol 1. p. 28. 

KYABOKA 'Malay. This valued or- 
namental wood and another, the Lingoa wood 
of commerce, are the produce of the same 
tree, the Pterospermum indicum. The tree 
throws out knotty excrescences or burrs, 
which are .'•awn off in slal s, 2 to 4 feet long 
and 2 to 8 inches thick, which are much es- 
teemed for fancy articles, small boxes, writing 
dc!^ks and other ornamental work. Of late 
years, its estimation seems to have decreased 
m Europe, but it is still much valued by the 
Chinese. It is brought from Ceram, New 
Guinea and the Arru islands of the Moluccas. 
It resembles the hue of the Yew, is very 
hard and full of curls, the colour, being red- 
dish brown varying to orange. ‘In Singapore 
it is sold ly weight. 

'I he Lingoa wood is also known in com- 
merce as Kyaboka wood, and very large slabs 
are obtainable from the lower })art of the 
lice by taking advantage of the spurs or 
lateral growths. They are thus sometimes 
as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
durable, takes a considerable polish, is very 
abundant and may be had in any quantity. — 
M, H, Juries Reports of 

KYA Bl.^’. Malay. Terminalia chebula. 

KYAl-GYEhk Bubm. Baningtonia spe- 
ciosa. 

KYAl-THA. Buum. Baningtonia acut- 
angula. 

KYANG. The Equus hemiorius of Pallas, 
and E. Kyang of Moorcroft and Equus or 
Asinus polyodon ofHodgson. It neighs like a 
horse. When full grown, is about 14 hands 
high : the facial line is highly arched, like 
that of the Zebra and Quagga, and the ears 
like theirs, me longer than ihose of an ass. 
A line of black hair, extends along the 
wliole of the back, but there are no cross 
stripes across the wethers as in the ass. The 
tail has a long tuft of hair at the end, like 
the Zebra. The general colour is reddish 
brown, on the back and sides, and tvhite an 
the st(»mach, 

KYANS. Mr. Dalton states that theKyans, 
amongst whom he lived, amount to 270,000 
souls and that they were greatly addicted to 
head hunting. Of the tribes of Borneo difier- 
ing from each other sufficiently to be class- 
ed under separate titles, the Kyans, as the 
most numerous and powerful, first claim at- 
tention. Personally, little is known of their 
divisiotis by the I^igUsh, though the Nethcr- 
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lands (India) Government has been supplied , 
by its officers with many pinticulars concern | 
ing tho<»e who inhabit the south and south- j 
east of the island. This people, differing ’ 
however in various cost ms, are found on the 
great livers Banjar, Pasir, and ('oti, and f ro- 
ba»>ly on all the rivers of the eastern coast 
The Orang Tedong are, most likely, a tribe 
of the great Kyan division of the nations of 
the islanii. On the north and north-parts of j 
the island, they aie found in the interior of I 
the Bintulu, Barram, Rejang, and other 
jireat rivers, as f^r west as the country of the 
Sarebas Dyaks, but they only occupy the 
inland parts, at a great distance fr m the 
coast ; always having between it and them 
other tribes, and frequently Malayfvn stat< s ; 
which latter have, by their intrigues, in a 
great measure prevented our acquiring that 
knowledge of them, which the settlement at 
Sarawak might otherwise have obtained I he 
Kyans of the rivers Banjar, Coii, and Pasir, 
appear to have lceuai\va>s j- object to the 
Eur< pcan or Malayan power, \Yhicii held the 
mouths of their rest eclive sticams. But the 
Kyans of the north-west Inive always been 
feared by the inhabitants of the Malayan 
towns of the coast ; and the chiefs of Il(»ya, 
Mocha, Egan, and Screkei, have always 
eagerly sought alliances with llieir barbarous 
but poweifui neighbours ; and, on several 
occasions such as have quarrelled with them, 
have found to their cost, that they were im- 
placable foes several coast towns having been 
burnt by them to tiie grouml. 'i'he populous 
town of t>arebas was one year attacked by 
them, ill conjunction with their ally, Dattu 
Patingi Abdul Rahmau, of Serekei,, to whoso 
assistance they are rep- ricil to have come, 
with ninety boats, under tliree of their Itajahs 
or most power ul chiefs. In their Govern- 
ment they are said to resemble the Sea Dyaks, 
each village being under one chief, who is, 
however, much more subservient to the autho- 
rity of a higher chief, than either the Sarebas 
or Sakarran Orang Kayas. 'l!he country is 
divided into little states, each of which con- 
tains many villages, tributary to tliat in 
which the Rajah of the province, as he is said 
to. term himself, resides. The principal chief 
of this kind is the Rajah Nipa, on the head 
waters of the great Rejang river, and he is 
very much feared by the neighbouring tribes 
of Dyaks, Milanowes, Sic. He is the ally of 
the Chief of Serekei, who, though a Maho- 
med; i. is not of the pure Malayan race, his 
mSther having been a Kyan woman. The 
country of the Kyans is reported, by all who 
have visited it, to be very populous ; much 
more so than any other parts of the island* 
In some parts^ of it, gold and diamonds are 
found. On the Banjar river the peopleware 


said to wash the earth for these prei io^rs 
commodities as do the Dyaks of Sun tang, in 
the interior of the western branch of the 
Batang Ltipar river. 

The houses of the Kyans are built like 
those of the Sea Dyaks, in one long terrace, 
with the verandah fronting ius whole length. 
They are sai i to be formed of the most sub- 
stantial materials, the posts being always of 
the very har 'est wood, and the roof of planks 
of the same material. In the south of Borneo 
where there are tribes who live only to deso- 
late each other, all tlie villages are said to 
be surrounded by a high an^i strong pagar : 
bur the low c untry of the south of Borneo 
has its affect upon the customs of the people 
as there are no paths in that flat and swampy 
part of I he island, as in that of the country 
of the Kyans of the north ; and all commu- 
nication between the tribes of the Banjor 
rivtr, even fur inland, is carried on by boats. 

The Kyan tril es of the north are not en- 
gaged in incessant conflicts with each other, 
nor do they seem to have any foreign enemies 
whom they dread. They are the hereditary 
f* es of the Dyaks of t^arebas and Sakarran, 
than whom they are more powerful, although^ 
the report merely of two or three muskets 
which they possessed, sufficed to beat tho 
Kyans, of whom, in reality they have great 
dread 1 hey a’ e allowed l yall their ene- 
mies, and others who have known hem, to 
possess in a much higher degree personal 
counige, than any of the other tribes inha- 
biting the island 'Iheir bodies are beauti- 
fully tattooed, of a blue color in various 
patterns ; but images of the sun, moon and 
stars are amongst the most frequent. 

It is reported that some of the tribes on 
the Harram and Bintulu rivers do not tattoo 
the persons of the males, and that the prac- 
tice is there confined to the women, who 
thus discolour their arms and legs only. 
The Kenawit Dyaks, whose country borders 
that of the Kyans, also practice tatooing, as 
do the Orang Tatovv, who live near the Bin- 
tuiu river, and more towards the coast than 
the Kyans. These people also call themselves 
Dyak.'^, but the race.s appear to be so easily 
traced through the I'atows. the Kenawits and 
other ir bes, to the Dyaks of Sarebas and 
Sakarran, that there is no doubt that one 
comprehensive term, whether it be Dyak or 
Kyan, is applicable to all their divisions ; and 
the whole of the inhabitants of the island 
are certainly of the same race. 

The liulch authors always speak of the 
Kyans of south Borneo, as the Dyak Kyan,” 
including all the infidel natives of the island 
under the former term, and using tbe names 
of divisions and tribes as specific names cf 
this generic appellation. In dress and person, 
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the Kyans vary much reaemhle the Dyaks ; 
the women weamg the gmall bedang, and 
the men the chawat ; thU latter is said to 
be unifotmly of greater length and width 
than those used by the Dyaks, and to be fre> 
quently made of European cloth, though the 
woman are expert in the manufacture of 
coarse kinds, both from c- tton, and, it is 
said* also, from the fibres of the pine-apple 
leaves which are abundant in t'ns country. 
The dress of the Kyan women of the Bintulu 
river is reported to consist of two cloths, a 
little longer than the bedang, which are 
tied on opposite sides of the person, the 
one covering lapping over the other ; hot 
their dresses from the Uejang are made 
like the bedang. The jacket of the Kyan 
women is not loose, like that of the D aks, 
but fits closely to the person, an is longer 
than the cotton ones of the Hill tribes: 
it is also frequently made of the pineapple 
fibre. In war, the dress of the men dif- 
ers mufh from the Dyaks of o her deno- 
minations. The jackets they wear ^ n these 
occasions are made of the skins of beasts ; 
those of the panther and the bear are the 
most esteemed, but those of goats and dogs 
are sometimes substituted in a scarcity of the 
others. The broad part of the skin forms 
the back part of the jacket, the edges of 
which are boun<l with wide strips of red 
cloth. Bunches of fea thers of the rhinoceros 
hornbill, which seems to be the war bird of 
all their tribes, depend from little strings of 
beads, fastened to the skin, and dang’e in the 
breezeas they move about. Their head dress 
es in war are also peculiar to these people, 
and unknown to the other inhabitants of the 
island ; they are of various descriptions but 
the favourite ones are caps made in the 
fashion of a man’s face caricatured, in those 
which represent the faces of animals. I he 
weapons of the men are the sumpit an or 
blow pipe : this is a long tube of hard wood, 
throtigU which small poisoned arrows, or 
darts, having on their end a piece of pith, o^ 
some other light substance adaj)ted to ihc 
size of the bore of (he tube, are blown with 
great force and accuracy of aim. The sumpit- 
an h«ts, at Us farthest end, an iron sight by 
which they regulate their aim. It is also at 
this end furnished with a large double-blad- 
ed spear. Both the sight and the spear are 
nicely bound on with rattans, which are 
woven over them. The dart used is p/ isoned 
with the ipbh, which is |he same as the upas 
and chetih of Java, described by Dr, Hors- 
field; the darts, which ire veryithiof and 
about ten imehes in length, pointed with 
the sharp* teeth of fisli, neatly bound on to 
them* A Meri man, who was v^ry epkpert 
with the sumpit an, at fchi> diUahN of 
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from fifteen to twenty yards, could readi- 
ly transfix a bird of the size of a starl- 
ing With one of the little darts. The whole 
distance to which the arrow can be blown 
with any thing like effect, is sixty yards ; 
and at that distaftce. they would probably 
not pierce the skin, The sumpit-an varies in 
length, being from seven to ten feet. It is 
used also by the Vfui people, the Benkatan, 
and the Tatows. and by all the tribes of the 
east coast. 'Khe Idaan or Meroots, are said 
by Forest, also to possess ’t. V!r. Lowsaw 
specimens from the river Essiquibo, in south 
.America, which resembled those of the 
Dyaks in appearance and size, but were with- 
out the sight and the spear at the end. 
rhe Kyans must be very numerous ; the 
tribes on the Coti riv r, were reported to 
Mr Dalton, who resided for the purposes 
of trade for fifteen months in the years 
182.5 to 1826 at the Dyak (Kyan) town of 
Tongarron, above the the Biigis settlement 
of Semerindem, to be above 270,000 in num- 
ber, and if we may judge from the tribes of 
the west, this number is not likely to be an 
exaggeration, but on the contrary. Notwith- 
standing this comparatively large population 
Mr. Dalton informs us that head-hunting is 
practised to a frightful extent, and that deso- 
lating wars are constantly carried on for the 
puTpo.se of ob aining the^^e gh a.- tly trophies. 

The manners of the young females resem- 
ble those of the sea Dyaks ; but, adultery after 
marriage is punished by death to the man, 
who. under whatever circumstances the cri- 
minal aiction takes place, is always consider- 
ed the guilty and responsible party - concern- 
ed. On the death of a person, it is said that 
a head must be procured previous to his 
burial. And though bloody and ferocious 
tastes lead to their wars, they are not, as 
they have been hastily stigmatised, canni- 
bals ; nor does any race, which, like the 
Bat las of Sumatra, practise the horrid 
custom of feeding on the bodies of their 
own species, e.xist on the island. 

Next in numbers to the Kyans, but of 
mucli more peaceful habits and practices, 
are the Drang Milanowes, who inhabit the 
mouth of the great Rejang river, an i the 
small rivers to the eastward of Point Sirik. 
Their principal towns are Egan, on the 
river of that name, which is, however, 
but a mouth of the Uejang, being that 
most to the eastward: Hoya, on a small 
river tvventy miles east ol Egan, and Mocha, 
on another, fourteen miles east of the mst 
mehiipned settlement. The Milano wes have 
be»n m6re affected by the customs of the 
Malays, than any of the wild tiribos previ- 
ously described. Nearly all of the inhabit- 
ants of the large tribe of Rejang, bn that 
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river, have adopted the dress, and many 
of them the religion of the Malays. Their 
mild and peaceful character seem to ap- 
proach those of the land and hill Dyaks, 
more than any of the other divisions of the 
inhabitants of the island. It is from the 
Milanowe settlement, particularly from Hoya 
and Mocha, that the greater part of the Sago 
from the west coast of Borneo is exported, 
which is cultivated by the Milano wes, to the 
same extent that rice is amongst the other 
tribes. The traders of Sarawak, and of 
Serekei, and boats belonging to the place 
carry this produce in its rough state to Singa- 
pore, where it is manufactured and being 
purified by continued washings, is prepared 
for the European market, to which it has re- 
cently been sent, with profit to the cultivator 
and the manufacturer. Meri people, live 
on the coast near the Bintulu and other 
rivers in that neighbourhood. 

In personal appearance, the men of the 
Milanowes have much resemblance to the 
other races inhabiting the island, from whom 
they cannot, by their features, be distinguish- 
ed. The women, however, enjoy the reputa- 1 
tion of being far more beautiful than those of 
any of the other tribes. Albino varieties of the 
human race are well known to most of the 
tribes inhabiting the island. 

The houses of the Uejang tribe of Milanow- 
es at the town of Serekei were built on very 
large posts of hard wood, about fifteen to 
twenty feet from the ground.The llejangs are 
very expert in catching fish, and their large 
establishment for this purpose at the mouth of 
their river exports large quantities, in a dried 
state, along the coast and to the interior of 
the island, to which their fine stream gives 
them easy access. All the tribes are said to 
practice slavery, but the other vices of the 
Malays are rare among tliem. Each person 
contents himself with one wife and polygamy 
and concubinage are unknown among them. 
They appear to be amongst the most simple 
and easily governed of all the inhabitants of 
the island. 

The Kadyans are the native inhabi- 
tants of that part of the island in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Brum, the capital. 
Many of their tribes are converted to the ma- 
nomedan religion ; and they have, for the 
most part, adopted the customs of the Ma- 
lays. Like the other tribes, they preserve 
the skulls of their enemies, but the practice 
is IK V much disused, having given way to 
the Malayan influence. 

The I^an, or Meroqts as they are more 
properly called, inhabit the more hilly 
districts towards the north, in the vicini- 
ty of the great mountain, Kina Balou. 
They resemble the Kadyans, and some of 


their tribes, who being nearer to the capital, 
are, more than others, under the influence of 
its nobles are, like them, compelled to plant 
pepper, and collect the other produce of the 
country for their masters. These people ap- 
pear anxious for an intercourse with Euro- 
peans and during British temporary occupa- 
tion of the islands^Balambangan and LabuL- 
an, eighty years ago, they came in numbers, 
in their little boats, bringing with them for 
sale hogs, fruit, and other productions of their 
country. They are said to resemble the 
Kyans in the sacrifice of human victims on 
particular occasions. 

Scanty as is our knowledge of the tribes 
above enumerated, the inhabitants of the east- 
coast are still less known to us. They are 
said to be Dyaks. /. 0. Kyans of a ferocious 
description. 

The Orang Tedong which inhabit the in- 
terior of some of the large rivers opposite the 
Soolu Archipelago, go to sea infieets regular- 
ly, as do the Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakaran, 
but their cruises are not confined within such 
narrow limits as those of these people. Their 
boats frequent the islands of the Phillippine 
group, and are said occasionally to cruise as 
far down the western coast as the island of 
Labuh*an. They are settled on the Koran 
and other rivers, in towns, mixed with the 
inhabitants of the Soolu Solands, and many 
of these places being fortified as regular 
piratical establishments, fleets are annually 
equipped at them for the purposes of this 
illegal practice. The whole of the east coa^t 
as far south as Coti, is divided amongst these 
people, all of whom are, more or less, under 
the influence of the Soolu Rajahs though 
many of their chiefs arrogate to themselves 
the title of Sultan. They are said to treat 
their prisoners with much cruelty, and head- 
hunting is carried on amongst them to the 
same extent as amongst the worst of the 
Dyak and Kyan tribes. Their boats appear 
to he built on the principle of those of 
Sakaran and Sarebas, being easily taken to 
pieces and put together again as occasion 
may require. 

The present of a head is exacted from 
every aspirent to a Dyak bride, — this pre- 
liminary being esitablished from time im- 
memorial, and indispensable.*' So far as the 
Rajah’s influence extends, this barbarous 
custom is, with many others, fast disappear- 
ing. Some of the young Dyaks have plain- 
ly stated that they would give up head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes 
of their wives and sweethearts, who threaten 
to put on them the bedung (petticoat) if they 
do not procure, and lay at their feet, these 
ghastly trophies of their bravery. They never 
attempt to disguise the fact, that they go 
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forth in their expeditions excited by no in- * 
juries, seeking no revenge, but simply in- 
tent on plunder and above all on heads. 
When describing the Sarebas as pirates, 
this includes the Sakaran Dyaks. The Sa- 
rabas inhabit the interior of the river of 
the same name, and the country near the 
sources of the Lipat, a branch of the Kaluka 
river. The Sakarans live on the left-hand 
branch of the Batang Lupar, and on the Ka- 
nowit, the Kalibas, and other tributaries of 
the Rejang. 

The vessel in which they make their pira- 
tical cruises are of two kinds : the Malay 
prahu, and the Dyak bangkong. The war- 
prahu of the Malays of Sarebas is in no 
respect inferior to that used by those most 
notorious pirates, the Lanuns and Balagnini. 
The Dyak bangkongs, drawing but a few 
inches water, are both lighter and faster than 
the prahus of the Malays, with a long over- 
hanging stem and stern ; they measure a 
hundred feet in length, by nine or ten in 
beam. These bangkongs are usually propel- 
led by from sixty to eighty paddles ; they are 
as swift as an eight- oared London wherry, 
and can be turned at full speed in their own 
length. Each bangkong, besides its regular 
complement of Dyaks, carries a few Malays 
armed with musketry, and they occasionally 
mount one or two small lelas. The following 
is the testimony of three intelligent Dyaks 
from the interior, given during several months 
residence with us, in the most frank manner 
to be conceived. “ We are of the tribe of Si- 
baru which is likewise the name of a branch 
of the Kapans River. The tribe ofSibaru con- 
tains 2000 (or even more) fighting men (tika- 
man). “ Pangeram Kuning of Santang was 
at war a few years ago with Pangeran Ma- 
homed of Sawite (Sawight), a Malay town 
situated on the Kapans, between Santang 
and Salimbow. Suwite was nottaken, but a 
few detached houses were captured, and one 
man of the enemy was killed in the assault. 
Kosu saw these Kayans run small spits of 
iron, from eight inches to a foot long, into 
the fleshy parts of the dead men^s legs and 
arms, from the elbow to the shoulder, and 
from above ankle the calf to the 

knee joint ; and they sliced off the flesh with 
their swords, and put it into baskets. They 
carry these spits, as we all saw, in a case 
under the scabbard of their swords. They 
prize heads in the same way as the Dyaks. 
They took all the flesh oflHhe body, leaving 
only the big bones, and carried it to their 
boats, and we all saw them broil (panggang) 
and afterwards eat it . They ate it with ^eat 
relish, and it smelt, whilst cookings like nogs 
flesh. It was npt we aloi|^j&tsa^ them eat 
this but the whole forcej^p|pa) saw it. Men 
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say that many of these interior tribes ol 
Kyans eat human flesh that of their enemies, 
Most, however, they say, do not, and all of 
them are represented to be good people and 
very hospitable ; and we never heard that 
they ate any other than the flesh of their 
enemies. It made us sick to see them, and 
we were afraid (takut), horrified. This was 
not the only time we have seen men eat human 
flesh. The Dyaks of Jangkang are likewise 
cannibals. I'hey live somewhere between 
Sangow and Sadong, on a branch of the 
Sengow river, called Sakiam. The Jang- 
kangs had been out attacking the Ungkias 
tribe ; and after the excursion they came to 
our village with several baskets of human 
flesh, for they had killed two men. They 
cooked and ate this outside our house, but il 
had been broiled (panggany) before. I knew 
it to be human flesh, for I saw one of them 
turning the hand (with the fingers) of a dead 
man at the fire, and we saw them eat this 
hand on the bank of the river, close to oui 
house. We talked to them about it, and 
they did not make any secret of it.The Jang- 
kang people, according to report, eat Malays 
or Dyaks, or any one else they kill in war ; 
and they kill their own sick, if near unto 
death, and eat them. There was an instance 
of this at Santang. Whilst a party of this 
people was staying there, one of them fell 
out of a mango tree, and broke his arm, 
besides being otherwise much hurt ; and his 
companions cut his throat (sambilih) and ate 
him up. None of us, however, saw this hap- 
pen, but we heard it from the Santang people 
It is likewise said but we do not know it for 
a truth, that, when they give their yearly 
feast (makantaun) a man will borrow a plump 
child for eating, from his neighbour, and 
repay in kind with a child of his own, when 
wanted. We do not however, know per- 
sonally any thing beyond having seen them 
once eating human flesh ; but we have heard 
these things, and believe them ; they are 
well known . — KeppeVs Ind, Arch, YoL II. 
p, 115. 

KYDIA FRATERNA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Kydia calycina. — R* W. 

KYL. Kashm. Ibex. 

KYNDLI. Maxeal. Can. Syn. of a wood 
called in Tam. Bellerom. 

KYON. Beng. Syn. of Diospyros tomen- 
tosa. — Roxh, 

KYOON-BOE, Btjrm. Gmelina arborea. 

KYOUK-PWfiNi Buem, Edible sea- weed. 
Plocaria Candida. 

KYOUNG. Bukm. A Buddhist monastery. 

KYUBIN. BxntM. Terminalia chebula. 

KYVAN NAR, also KYWEN NAR. Ma- 
LEAL. Syn. of fibre of Isora corylifolia. — 
Sch, and Endl, 
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LA : LA A, Port, Wool. 

LA. (Jhin. Wax. 

LABAK, Malay. lUdbh, 

LABlATJ'l See Camphor, Dracocephfilum 
Altaieiiae : Galeopais : Phlomis : 

LA BLAB. See Doliclios. 

LAIBLAB LEIJCO CARPUS. Savi. Syii. 
of Lablab vulgaris, Savi. 

LABLAB LTGNOSUS. Gkaham. Wall. 
Syii. of Lablab cultratu.s, D. C. 

LABLAB LIGNOSUS. Wall. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris, Savi. 

LABLAB NANKINICUS. Savi. Byn. of 
Lablab vulgaris, Savi. 

LABLAB VULGARIS. See Dolieho.s al.^o 
Vegetables of Southern India ; 

LABRAX. See Percida). 

LABIJ. Arab. Milk. 

LABU AMBON. Malay. Calabash. Cn 
mirbita lagenaria. 

LABU AN, an island about 10 miles long 
and from 2 to o broad, cedeil to tJio British 
Government in 18 l(). It ha.s the harboMr of 
V'ictoria on its .s<nitli-east side. 

LABITN 1 A. Syr. Olibanum. 

LAC\ Lat. 

IjAC OR LAKKH, Au. Hini>. Plus. San.s. 
From the Coccus lacca, Kerr, order 7tli lleiuip 
tera. It was iin]a)rted into Liverpool fnun 
Bombay as follows : 
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Tlic resinous excretion 
or exudation is called, 
Shell lac. 

Stick lac. 

Seed lac. 

The colonriri" mailer 
of the body is called, 
Lttc dye or cake lae. 
Lac lake . 
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It. Lac. 




LACCADIVA OR LACCADIVES, ;m Archi- 
pelago of low islands, off the coast of Malabar, 
extending from lat. 0^^ /)7 ' N. to the parallel of 
Id® 52' N. Most of the islands are low, and 
surrounded by steep coral reefs. 

LACCA EM PADS. Port. Lac. 

LACCA TREE. Eno. 'Baharius major. 

LACE-BARK TREE. Daphne camia- 
biiia : Thymelseae : Daphne lagetta. 

LACERTA CHAMELEON. Chamaeleo 

vulgaris. 

LACERTLANS. See Lacertiadae. 

LACQUE. Fr. Lac. 

LACK. Ger. Lac. 

LACKERED WARE. See J scanned Ware. 


LACKMUS, Geil Litmus. 

LACPiK. Sr. Sealing Wax. 

LAD.V. Malay. Black Pepper. 

LAD.V ] Le[>ii.s Jv\irgo?«i. 

LADA BAREKOR. " Malay. Cubebs. 

I.ADAK. 

lii\ tags, Tilu'lim | Maryiil or Urdlanil. 

Ka chaii-pa, Snowluiul, j o»* Lowland. Tib. 

The Ladak country is bounded on the north 
by tlic Kara-koraiu mountains, which separate 
it from the Chinese districtof Kotan ; on the East 
and South-East, are the Chinese districts of 
Rudok and Chumurti ; and to the South are the 
districts of Lahul and Spiti now attached to Bri- 
tish India, hut formerly belonging to Ladak. 
To the West lie Kashmir and Balti. Its great- 
est length is 21K) miles and breadth 240 miles, 
and its whole extent is 30,000 .square miles. 
Ladak is politically divided between the Eajali 
of Kashmir and the British. Ladak, anciently 
wa.s cjillcd Kie-clia, hy the Chinese, it is still 
called K ha pa- chan (u* Kha-chan, abounding in 
snow or snow land, and the }>eo} >le asKha-pa-chan- 
pa or Kha-cban~])a,nion of the snowy land. Ptole- 
my’s A kbassa regio, is no doubt Kha-chan-yul, 
Snow land or Latlak. It is one of the most 
elevated regions of the earth, and the joint ef- 
feirt of elevation and isolation, amidst snowy 
mountains, ])rodu(5e ])erhaps the most singular 
climate in the world. The plains between 
16,01)0 and 17,000 feet are covered with wild 
})ors(»,s and hares and immense flocks of do- 
mestic sheep and goats, while the slopes of the 
hills up to 10,000 feet abound with marmots 
and alpine hares. Both meats and fruits are 
cured by mere exposure to the .air, a sure indica- 
tion of its intense dryness. It seldom snows 
and scMircely even rains. Its mountain ranges 
stretch in parallel lines from South-East 
to North-West, determine the course of the 
rivers and foi-m the natural boundaries of 
the countiy. I’hc general aspect of Ladak is 
extreme l)arrenness, but many fertile tracts oc- 
cur along the rivers, covered with luxurious 
crops. Thii yellow plains along the Indus, are 
covered with flocks of the shawl-wool goat, 
and Jill tlie principal thoroughfares of the 
country are dotted with numerous flocks of 
sheep laden with the merchandise of China 
and of India. No rain falls and but little snow. 
Burning heat by day is succeeded by fii^cing 
cold at night and everything is parche(fS|H|r 
the excessive dryness of theair. Duringthe shot^ 
summer, barley ripens at 15,000 feet, although 
the temperature falls below the freezing poiht, 
every night. Ladak, is in general of the Bud- 
dhist faith. The valley of Le or Ladak Proper, 
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ed by many appropiiate ceremonies, fiiiishing 
with prayers, tlie acceptor holding during the 
recital tiie sacred animal by tlia tail. The 
boon-granting cow, so honored in the preceding 
extract, is called Surabhi and her descendants 
are much revered by all classes of Hindus 
above those that may be denominated base. It 
is common for Brahmans and others, to feed a 
cow before they take their own breakfast, ejacu- 
lating, as they present their food, “ daughter 
of Surabhi, framed of five elements, suspicious, 
pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept this 
food of me ; salutation unto thee !’' Or, if he 
conduct the kine to grass, “ May cows, who 
are mothers of the three worlds and daughters 
of Surabhi, and who are beneficent, ])iire, and 
holy, accept the food given by me.” — Oole- 
hrooke As. lies. vol. mi. p. 276. In marriage 
ceremonies a cow is one of the actors. “ The 
hospitable rites are conducted by letting loose a 
cow at the intercession of the guest ; a barber, 
who attends for that purpose, exclaims, ‘ the 
cow ! the cow !* Upon which tlie guest, pro- 
nounces this text — release the cow from the 
fetters of Varuna. May she subdue iny foe, 
may she destroy the enemies of both him (the 
host) and me. Dismiss the cow, that she may 
eat the grass and drink water. — Wlien the cow 
has been released, the guest thus addresses her, 

‘ I have earnestly entreated this prudent per- 
son, saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, 
who is mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, 
sister of Adityas, is the source of ambrosia, 
«kc.^ *‘It is evident,” contiiuies Mr. Oole- 
brooke, ‘‘that the guest’s intercessions imply a 
practice, now become obsolete of slaying a 
cow for the purpose of hospitality.” — lUd, 
p. 293. In the Hitopadesa, p, 110, the earth is 
called Surabhi, and the learned translator 
(Wilkins) notes the name to be not usually so 
applied, although the earth may well be called 
the cow of plenty. Many writers have noticed 
the superstitious veneration that some sects 
of Hindus have for cows and calves : the cus- 
tom, so universal in India of using cow-dung 
for floors and walls, can, however, scarcely be 
considered as a superstition, for it is used 
for floors by all sects, as well as Hindus, as 
the most cool and cleanly article. Once a 
week, perhaps, it is common to rub over earth- 
en floors with fresh cow-dung mixed up with 
iis much water as will render it easy to spread ; 
this is done, not only in tents and tempora- 
ry houses of gentlemen, but sometimes over 
the floors of the out-houses of Europeans as well 
as Natives. This smell, which is not at first 
unpleasant^ quickly goes off, arid, no floor is 
so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to 
fleas and vermin. Cow-dung.m|||Stered over 
the cooking-place, before th^ person 

of a high class be cook^ canif^s, or on 
journies, a space of 10 or l^^uare feet is so 


purified ; and is easily polluted by the ap- 
proach of impure persons or things ; in which 
vexatious case the food becx;)me8 unlioly. The 
ashes of cow -dung are also of a very purifying 
nature ; and Hindus, of almost all ranks and 
degrees, men and women, occasionally, or fre- 
quently use them, mixed sometimes with other 
ingredients, to mark their forehesid, necks, arms, 
*fcc. Sometimes men, es|>ecially religious mendi- 
(jauts or penitents or those having some claims 
to sanctity, are rubbed all over with these ashey 
mixture.s, and make a curious sky-blue ap- 
liearance. Mahadeva is frequently painted 
blue, or rather of an asliey colour, and the 
classes just noticed perhaps imitate that dei- 
ty, or Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black 
line. The ceremony of Karshagni is obtained 
from the use of the cow-dung — on one occasion 
of its performance it happened, according to a 
legend, that a crow, named, from her friendly 
disposition, Mitra-caca, was present, and im- 
mediately flew and imparted the welcome 
news that a Hindu who performs the kars- 
hagni, goes t-o lieaven. Tliis expiation consists 
in the victim covering his whole body with 
a thick coat of cow-dung, which, when dry, 
is set on fire, and consumes both sin and 
sinner. Until revealed by the crow this po- 
tent expiation was unknown : and it has since 
been occasionally resorted to, particularly by 
tlie famous Banchara-charya. The friendly 
crow was jmnished for lier indiscretion ; and 
was forbidden and all lier tribe to ascend to 
heaven and were doomed on earth to live on 
carrion . — iSW IVilfoi'd. Tlie crow is reckon- 
ed a bird tif ill omen in India ; still Malabar 
females are sometimes named Kaka, the name 
in that dialect, as well as in Banskrit, for the 
crow. The females of Malabar are, more than 
others called after animals. Mani, the alliga- 
tor, is a name among them. But the greatest, 
or, at any rate, the most convenient, of all 
[)iirifiers is the urine of a cow : Hindu spirits 
of impurity abhor tliis sin-expelling sanctify- 
ing liquid. Images are sprinkled with it no 
man of any pretensions to piety or cleanliness 
would j)a88 a cow in the act of staling with- 
out receiving the holy stream in his bedewed 
fingers, marking and crossing his forehead, 
shoulders, and brejists. If the animal be re- 
tentive, a pious expectant will impatiently ap- 
ply his finger, and by judicious tickling excite 
the grateful flow ; if heedless, however, he 
may perhaps, by su][>er-excitation, receive a 
greater boon than the descendant of Surabhi 
was implored to yield. — Moor's Pmitkeon^ p. 
143. La’ ali Arab Pearls. 

LAL, Hind. Pees. Ruby. 

LALA, Hind. Master, a respectful appel- 
lation for the Kaet race. 

LAL BUN-LUNG A, Beno. Jussmi vil- 
losa, Lam. 
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LAMPADU. 


LAL-CHIRCHIRI, Hind. Acliyranthes 
aspera. 

LAL-CHITRA, Duk. Plumbago rosea. 
See also Chitra. 

LAL CHANDEN, Duk. Pterocaquis san- 
taliuus. Linn. See Sanders Wood. 

LAL DHATURA, Hind. Datum fastuosa, 
Willd. 

LAL-GURANIA ALU, Hind. Dioscorea 
purpurea. 

LALT WARUN, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

LAL-JHAO, Hind. Tainarix dioioa. 

LALL-JUARI, Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

LAL KHKIU, Mar. Acacia suiuira. 

LAL MIRCH, ALSO LaL-MIUCIU, 
Guz. Hind. Duk. See Cayenne Pepper, also 
Capsicum frutescens. 

LAL ALSO PILA i\IOOROIl-Ki:S,HiND. 
Celosia cri.stata. 

LAL PIARA, Bkno. Psulium poini- 
femm Linn. 

LAL SUFRI-AM, Hind. Psidium pomi- 
ferum Linn. 

LAL SEM KI PHALLI, Duk. Lablab 
vulgaris. 

LAL TUR, Hind. var. of Clajamis In- 
dicus. Spreng. 

LAMA. There has been some misappre- 
hension regarding the Puddhas and Koclhisat- 
was, the regeneration of the Grand Lama being 
considered as an exceptional case of a Buddha 
retm*niiig amongst mankind. Mr. Hodgson, 
pp. 137, 138, truly calls the “ divine Lamas” of 
Til)et, Arhintas^ but he believes “that a very 
gross .superstition has wrested the ju.st notion 
of the character to its own u.se,” and so created 
the “immortal mortals, or ])resent [»alj>able 
divinities of Tibet.” In the Nouv. dour. Asiat. 
t. xiv. p. 408. ii. Fra (drazio says that I.<ama 
senipre sara coll’ istes.sa aniina del medeaime 
(ian(j-c’ iuh, oppure in altri corpi.” liemusat 
was not aware of this fact when he stated “Les 
llamas du Tibet se considerent eux-inemes 
comme autant de diviniies (Bouddhas) incarnee.s 
pour le salut des hommes.” — Journal des Sa- 
vantes, Mai, 1831, p. 2G3. But the explana- 
tion which Major Cunningham received in 
J.iadak, which is the same as that obtained by 
Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and convincing. 
The Grand Lama i.s only a regenerated Bodhi- 
.satwa, who refrains from accepting Buddhaiiood, 
that he may continue to be born again and 
again for the benefit of mankind. For a Bud- 
dha cannot possibly be regenerated, and hence 
th§ famous epithets of Sathaoata, “ thus 
gone,” and Sugata “well gone,” or gone for 
ever . — TheBhiUa Topes by Major Cunningham^ 
page 67. 

LAMAY OB LAMKAY ISLAND, is 
about 3J miles long with high yellow cliffs to 
the westward. It is in lat 22° 19 J N. long. 
120° 27' E. 


LAMB-DOR. Hind. Cord from fibre of 
Calotropis gigantea. 

LAMBOK only differs from Bali in the 
circnm.stance of the natives professing the 
mahdmmedan religion. The town of Bali 
Labogee, on the east side of the island, 
is more frequently visited by British ships 
than any other native port in the Archipel- 
ago, as vessel.^ from New 8outh Wales often 
call here on their voyage to C3una for the 
purchase of ru‘e. In 1829 some Dutch 
cruizevs vi.sited thi.s island ami that of Bali, 
in order to Vmy slaves, which were required 
to recruit their army, and about one thou- 
sand were procured, at the rate of twenty 
dollars a head. They are .also visited oc- 
c.asionally by French vessels from Bourbon 
for the same purpose. Tlie natives of both 
islaiuLs devote their whole attention to agri- 
culture, and large quantities of rice are ex- 
ported to China .and the Archij)elago. Hides, 
tob,a(‘co, cocoanut oil, .ami coffee, arc also 
exported ; the cotton ju'odiK^ed in the island 
is of an excellent quality, being considered 
the best in Eastern India. It is manufactur- 
ed into calico, but the tedious process of 
cleaning and spinning the raw materLal ren 
dens it very ex])ensiv(5 : Britisli and Indian 
calicoes, therefore, meet with a ready sale.— 
Mr, Karl, p. from 89 to 91. 

LAMBOlv vSl'RAir, is formcrl by the 
island of B.ally to the west, and that of Lam- 
bok to the east. 

LAMBRUS ECHINATUS. Bee Par 
thenopidai. 

LAMBRUS LONCilMANUS. See Par- 
thenopidm. 

l.AMBKUS SERBATLS. See Parthen- 
opidaj. 

LAMB SKINS. Sec Leather. 

LAMB'rON, Colonel, wrote on 
nient of an arc on the meridian in AipNIiil. 
Vol. XHI. p. 1 ; Ibid, 1816, Vol. XII. 

Method for extending a Geographical survey 
across the Penin.sula of India, Ibid, 1801, Vol. 
VII. p. 312. — Measurement of an arc on the 
meridian on the (k>romandel Coast, Ibid, 1805, 
Vol. VIIT. p. 137; Ibid, 1816, Vol. XIl. p. 
1. — Account of Trigonometrical operations 
acn-oss India, connecting Fort St. George and 
Mangalore, Ibid, 1808, Vol. X. p. 290.— />;\ 
JinuCs Cat, 

LAMES D’K ECORCE DE CITRON. 
Fr. Lemon Peel. 

LAMMA ISLAND, lies off the S. W. side 
of Hong Kong. 

LAMMSFELLK Geb. Lamb Skins. 

LAMOCH ISLANDS, four in number, 
on the South Coast of China. 

LAMPA. Hind. Syn. of Andropogon 
adculatus. 

LAMPADU, Bus. Lamps, 



LANJirS IirPOLEUCOS. 


LARKSPUR. 


LAMPARA, Sp. Lamps* 

KAMPE, Fr. Ger. Lamps. 
LAMPXiOTOIiNIS CYANIVENTRIS. 
Jilyth, L. nitens apud Riippell, from 

Abyssinia ; nec nitens ( L.) of S. Africa, from 
which it differs in having a conspicuously 
shorter bill, and various details of colouring. 
In L. nitens (verus), the whole plumage is glos- 
sy oeneous or steel-green, brightest on the 
wings, and mingled with steel blue on the head 
and neck : the abdominal region being of the 
same hue as the back, but an admixture of steel- 
blue is observable on the tibial plumes, axilia- 
ries, and under wing-coverts, shoulder of the 
wing (under the scapularies) bright steel-blue 
or purple, tipped with amethystine, which forms 
a distinct bar. 

LA MUSCADINE, Fr. Dry Rot. 

LAM Y IT ISLANDS, consist of one large 
and many small, on the east coast of China. 
The small islands lying N. E. of the large, are 
called the Eighteen Yit islands. 

LANA, It. Lat. Sp. Wool. 

J.ANA DYE. See Dyes. 

LANCAVA. This group of islands, off the 
Malay Coast, consists of three large and many 
smaller, extending nearly N. W. and S. E., from 
lat. 8' N. They are high bold islands, 
particularly I^ancava, the (xmtre one, which has 
on it a high peaked hill. The Laddas which 
form the east and south j^arts of the group are 
liigh barren islands. 

LANCE WOOD OF COMMERCE. See 
Guatteiia virgata. 

LANCE WOOD OF M OULM EIN. Is a 
species of Dalbergia, one of the Apocy- 
naceiu. 

L A N I )-(v ll A B S. See Gecarcinus. 

LANDGA. Hind. A wolf. See Canis. 

LAN GAN TREE, Nepheliurn longanum, 
G^bess. This fruit is occasionally imj)orted 
from f'hiua. 

Feus, and Hind. Anchor. 

LANGE PFEFFER, (iKR. Long Pej>pcr. 
Pepper. 

LANGSAB, OR LANGSAT, on LANG- 
SEH. See Duku. 

jj AN UN or Illanun, a jhratical race occu- 
pying places in the Archipelago, 'fhey have ; 
l:)eeu re])eate(lly displaced by the c.Ypeditions | 
iigainst the pirates. I 

LANIUS HYPOLFAJCOS. Blyth. Veryj 
closely allied to L. Hardwickii, Vigors ; from j 
which it differs (1) in having the entire crown | 
nigrescent, passing gradually from the back of. 
the forehead to dark ashey on the nape ; the 
ear coverts being uniformly colored with the 
feathers superiorly adjacent; .(2) in having the 
rump and upper tail coverts ^ the same deep 
maroon colour as the back^rand scapularies : (3) 
in the much greater development of the ferru- 
ginous margins of the great wing eoverts and 


tertiaries : and (4) in having the under parts 
uniformly white, a little subdued, and tinged 
with a very faint blush, but having no trace 
of rufous on the flanks and elsewhere, — Mr, 
Blyth^» Report 

LANIUS LEUCORHYNCHOS. See 
Swallow Tribe. 

LAN-KEET or LONG-EET, literally 
Dragon’s cave or den, an uninhabited island 
in the Canton river, in lat. 22*^ 41' N. 

L U N 1C A M I RC II, Ben g. Capsicum frute- 
scens. 

LUNKA SIJ, Beng. Euphorbia tu’ucalli. 

LUNKARATTl, C^yng. Ruby. 

LANSlPUSCAb’A, Cyng. Borax. 

LANSIUM, A fruit. See Duku. 

LANTOA OR TY-HO, an island 14 
miles long and 5 miles broad, is near Canton, 
and its S. or 8. W. point is in lat. 22^ 12' N., 
long. 113*^ 5F E., the N. K point being in 
lat. 22^ 2r N., long 114° 2' 22' E. 

LAOS. A })eople of the Siamese or T’hay 
group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those of 
the west are called Thaung-Kliao or white 
bellie.s, because they do not tattoo themselves 
like the Tliaung Dari or black bellies. The 
Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood de- 
mons. The Tlievada are their tutelary deities. 
The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also spelt Cliang-inai 
and Xieng-mai, on the Menam between 19^ and 
22° N. L. due north of Siam proper and due 
west of the Burmese frontier, with Laphun and 
Lakhon, two small territories attached : there 
are 20 waterfalls on the Menam between Zim- 
may and Banbok. The Laos are Buddhist ; 
their language is the same as tliat of the 
Siamese. Salt is the chief article of barter. 
The Laos alphabet more resembles that of 
Kambogia than that of Siam, they use rice 
and distil and use a liquor from it. — Dr. La- 
thelitis (lescriptive EthnoUxjy. 

LAPENIS CURTUS’ See Hydridse. 

LA PEN 1 S HARDWICKII. Hydridse. 

LAPIDARY OPERATIONS, See Aria 
and Mauufacture.s. 

LAPIS LAZALI. See Azure Stone. 

LA IMS NERO, It. Blacklead for Pencils. 

LAPIS NEGRO, Port. Sr. Blacklead 
for Pencils. 

LAPTA, Hind. Panicum verticillatuni. 

LARANJAS, Port. Orange. 

LAREK OR LARDESH, 8 miles S* S. W, 
of Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
is a barren island miles long and 4 broad. 

LARCH FIR, Eiig. Sjm. of Abies larix : 
See also Evergreens. 

L ARCHIN I, Duk. corruption of Darchini, 
Cassia Bark. 

LARIX : Bee Cedar, also Deodar, also 
Turpentine. 

LARKSPUR. Delphinium ajacis. 



LAT. 


I,AUDAKIA. 


LA ROQUE. Author of a “ Voyage to 
Arabia the Happy, by the way of the Eastern 
Ocean and the Straits of the Red Sea/' per- 
formed by the French for the first time in A. 
D. 1708, 1709, and 1710; also of a Journey 
in 1711, 1712, and 1713, from Mocha to the 
Court of the King of Yemen. 

LASOR, Rus. Smalte. 

LASORA, Hini). Sans. Cordia myxa, Linn. 
See also Cordia obliqua, 

LASOR BEXLINSKAJA, Rus. Prus- 
sian blue. 

LA SION AM A, See Cinchona. 

LASTRA. It. Slate. 

LASTRE, Sp. LASTRO, Port. Ballast. 

LASUNDA. Sans. Dolichoa catiany. 

LASSEN, Author of Indian Antiquities, 
1847, 1868. 

LAT, Sans. An obelisk : A pillar. The Lat 
pillars of North Western India, have been 
made known to the savans of the world from 
their having engraved on tliem ancient charac- 
ters, now known as the Lat character, first de- 
cyphered by Mr. Priusep. It was a remark of 
Colonel Tod, ‘let us master the characters on 
the columns of ludrapreshtji, Prayagand Mewar, 
on the rocks of Junagurh, at Rijoli and on 
the Aravalli : and in the Jain temples scatter- 
ed over India, and then we sliall be able to 
arrive at just and satisfactory conclusions 
in regard to Indian history. It was observed 
by Mr. James Prinsep that the language of the 
Lat inscriptions differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is, as it were, intermediate 
between the Sanscrit and the l^ali. The 
nouns and particles in general follow the 
Pali structure. The verbs are more frequently 
nearer to the Sanscrit forms ; but in neither, 
any more than in grammatical Pali, is there 
any great dissimilarity from Sanscrit. That 
on the Bhiha monument is in the (lupta class 
of inscriptions : numerals were first supposed to 
be discovered by Mr. James Prinsep, on the 
Bhilsa monument. In the Buddhist jhllar in- 
scriptions, the dates were uniformly expressed 
at full length. The Lat at Allahabad is a 
monolith coiitaining a Gupta inscription, 
written on its surface. Tlie more aucient 
writing on this stone, and for whose ex- 
hibition we may conclude the jhllar to have 
been expressly fashioned, consists of a coun- 
terpart of the edicts of Asoka, which a|>pear 
severally on the Lat at Delhi, the rocks of 
Gimar on the western coasl^ and Dhanli 
in Cuttack, in addition to the transcript in 
the Bemitic Character on the rock at I^por- 
di^rL The insodption contains 26 verses, 
which give a survey of the political divi- 
sions of India^ at the time, contain the names 
andtitlesof i^ery manycf the reigning families, 
and, extending beyond the boundaries of India, 
the regions of the great King of Persia and 


the hortles of the Huns and Sythians, The 
Bhitari Lat is a pillar in tlie Ghassipur district, 
bearing the same royal names and genealogy as 
No. 2, on that of Alialiabad. Delhi Lat. The 
original site of the Golden I^at at Deliii (so 
called from the gilt kalasa “ piimacle or ball,” 
placed on its summit by Feroz IShali) wJis 
near Khizrabad, immediately west of the Jum- 
na at the foot of the iSowalik Moimtsius 
whence the column was rtunoved to Delhi by 
Feroz {Shall (A. H. 762 to 790.) Thi.<^ mout»- 
lith, like the kindred pillar at Allahabad, was 
in the lirst instance exclusively dovotod to the 
exhibition of a counterpart text (>f the edicts 
of Asoka, but succeeding generations have 
taken advantage of the ready prepared monu- 
ment, to suppJenient a record of their own 
prowess. Of the two stone pillars at Delhi, 
one was moved down Iroin near Khizrabad, at 
the foot of the Himalayas, — the other was 
taken from Mirat. Dhanli in Cuttack. — In- 
scriptions in the Lat character were discover- 
ed here by Lieut. Kittoe. — Pcin. ImL Ant. VoL 
11. pages 14, 31, 44 ; 07 : 71, 235, 321. 

LATE RITE. Bee Arts and Manufactures. 

LATES. Bee Fercidte. 

LATEB IIEPTADAGTYLIJS, Lacepede. 
See Isinglass. 

LATHAM ISLE, on the east coa.st of Africa 
in lat. 64' B., and long 39^ 69' E., is a low 
sandy i.sle, 

LATKAN. Hind, and Bkn. Bixaorellana. 

J.ATON also AZOFAR, Br. Brass. 

LAl’KABDELLA. Bee Hirudo. 

LATTA : BANDA ; STAGNA I'A ; It. 
Till. 

LATTE, It. Milk. 

LAUDAKIA /O MELAN rPA- Blyth 
n. s. A well marked second species of Dr. Gray’s 
genua Laudakia tbunded on thi; Agama tubrv 
culata of Hardwicke’s III. Ind. Zool. if not, ra- 
ther a new genua aftined to Laudakia (in whicli 
case this may bear the name Plocrederma . 
Blyth; Head and body flat, or depressed : the 
tail more than twice the length of the head ami 
body and slender, except towards its base, 
where depressed and broad. Longest fore-toe 
reaching to the vent: longest hind-toe to the eyi;. 
Tympana large and round, their circumference 
partly concealed by surrounding tuberculated 
plaits or folds. A glanduh)us pit above the 
shoulder, black within ; and tlience a small 
plait is continued back over the shoulder to 
the flank, where followed by another and 
smaller one; there is also a lateral fold or 
plait from fore to hinddimb, margining the 
abdominal surface. Two transversal folds on 
the throat ; the anterior of which is a doable or 
cross-fold : continued upwards into a compli- 
cation of sundry folds or plaits ou the sides 
of the neck, and there are others above the ax- 
illa. A slight appearance of crest on the nape 



LAUliUS CINNAMOMUM. 


LEAD. 


only. Head covered with smooth round or 
hexagonal scales, in general convex, flat upon 
the orbits, and obtusely keeled transversely 
upon the sinciput. Scales of the back imbri- 
cated, keeled, largest along the middle, and 
gradually smaller to the sides, where minute : 
those upon the tumid base of the tail very 
large, with prominent keels terminating each 
in a raised point ; save on the under surface, 
where they are pointed but not keeled : the 
long slender portion of the tail is clad with 
similar but small scales : those on the upper 
and posterior surface of the limbs are keeled, 
with acute ptunts, like those of the tail : and 
those of the lower-parts are small, hexagonal, 
and smooth. On the abdominal region is a 
patch of rather larger and glaiiduloua scales, 
much less developed than in Z. tuberculata^ 
and placed much lower down (nearer the hiiid- 
limbsj than in Hardwicke’s published figure 
of that species : another and prae-anal patch 
of the same, not very distinct ; but the vent 
is bordered by a ridge of minute scales ante- 
riorily, and posteriorily with a crescent like 
j)atcli of the same, beyond which is a remark- 
able depression like a false vent. On the 
folds about the tympana, sides of the neck, 
and axillae, also on some transverse folds 
upon the base t»f the hind-limbs posteriorly, 
and one above the base of the hind-limbs on 
its dorsal aspect, are some rather larger and 
tubercular scales : but not any of these are 
interspersed over the body, as in L, tiiherculata 
Colour (in spirit) olive grey ; probably olive 
green and changeable when alive ; the head 
and body speckled over with dark scales, and 
also with same scales paler than the rest the 
long slender portion of the tail dusky black 
and the lower parts pale or buffy white, ap- 
l»arently suttused with crimson when alive ; 
the throat and below the shoulders beautifully 
marbled with greyish- black, probably blue in 
the living animal. Entire length of specimen 
11 in. ; of which tail 7| in. ; and hind-limbs 
2^ in. Habitat uncertain ; but believed to be 
Kashmir. 

LAUKA, Hind. Cuciirbita lagenaria. 

LA UR ACE.dE. See Camphora ; Cinnamo- 
mum ; Gyrocarpus ; Laurels. Tetranthcra 
tomentosa. 

LAUREL LEAVED PASSION FLOW- 
ER. See Passiflora laurifolia. 

LAUREL OIL. Oil of Laurus iiobilis. 

LAURINE.^. See Cinnamon. Cinna- 
momum iners. 

LAURUS-CAMPHORA. See Camphor. 
Camphor-wood. Dryobalanops. 

LAURUS CASSIA, Littu. See Cassia 
Bark. Cassia Buds. 

CASSIA LIGNEA. See Cinnamomum. 
Cinnamomum aromaticum. 

LAURUS CINNAMOMUM. See Cassia 


I Buds ; Cinnamomum : Cinnamomum aro- 
! maticum ; Cinnamomum Zeylanicum. Dar- 
i chiai. 

LAURUS GLANDULIFERA. See Cam- 
phor-wood. 

LAURUS AIALABRATHICA, Roxb: 
Wall: Svn. Cinnamomum eucalyptoides. 

LAURUS NOBILIS. See Evergreens. 

LAURUS SASSAFRAS. See Sassafras. 

LAURUS TAM ALA. See Cassia Buds. 

LAVA, Bkng. Lagenaria vulgaris Ser. 

LAV ANA, Sans. Salt. 

LAVANDULA CARNOSA. Linn. Syn. 
of Auisochilus carnosus. 

LAVANDULA VERA. Lavander. 

LA VANG A, Sans. Caryophyllus aroma- 
ticus. See also Cloves. 

LAVANG-KA-TEL, Hind. Clove oil. 

LAVANGA, LASTRA, It. Slate. 

LAVANGA PATTE, Tam. Syn. of 
bark of Cassia ligiiea. 

LAWA, a population on the watershed be- 
tween the Irawadi and Menam, on the frontier 
of Siam and Ava. Dr. Latham considers the 
word to be the same as Lao, Lau, or Laos. 
Latham^ s Desc, Eth» 

LAW ANA TRAVAGUM, Tel. 

Muriatic Acid. 

LAWANGA PUTTE, Tam. Bark of 
Cassia ligiiea. Cassia Bark. 

LAWANGA TELUM. Tel. 

Clove Oil. 

LAWANGUM, Tkl. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus. See Cloves. 

LAWANUM, Tel. Salt. 

LAWSONIA ALBA. See Henna. 

LAWSONIA INEIIMIS, Linn. Syn. of 
Lawsonia alba. See Henna, Dyes. It is to 
this plant, which Moore alludes, when he sfiys, 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The lingers ends of a bright roseate hue, 

So bright, that in the mirrors depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream. 

LAWN in lat. P 34' S. 6 miles E. of 
Kekik. 

LAWRENCE, Sir John, For complete me- 
moir, see Illustrated London News for August 
1858. 

LEAD occurs at Raie, Chendak, Kerrage, 
Fatal, Dhunpore and Jak. Lead is found in 
several places in the Burmese territories, but 
is only worked to a very limited extent, being 
chiefly brought from the Shan states. It is 
used all over Burma for musket bullets, iu re- 
fining silver, and as small change in the ba- 
zaars. Its price varies from 5 to 8 tikals the 
viss. At the beginning of 1855, it sold in 
Calcutta for six rupees per bazar maund of 82 
lbs. but it since rose to 8 rupees, in about two 
years from opening the tri^e after the war. 
The quantity exported &om Rangoon, in 1854- 
55 was 558,885 viss, value Rs. 166,382, and 



LKKCHKS. 

iii was 4:^8, <JA8 viss, value lis, 

115,130. Lead ore, of the richest kind and 
eoiitaiuing a large quantity of silver, is obtained 
in the provinces of Mergui. — OhUmm in Yui^'a 
/:}nbo,<s//^ p. 3 15. 

T^lCAi) ORK, see 0 a Iona. 

LEA1>\V( )R'r, KN(.. also Rose co). red 
Leadwort, Kng. Pliunbago rosea, Liim. 

1 ^ L AF OKI) F L U SI OX, soe ( .'a 1 1 na I >1 s sat i va . 

LK ('ALYHE DK L.V NOLVKi.Li: 
(ilJIX'KF. Fi{. C3ialy bams [»ara'li>a‘ns. 

IJ<:CAXU\M COIOOLK, Walker. The 
Cf>lfee bug of C’eylon. t’or sonu'- years past, 
this ittsect hr.s devastated .some of llie j>hinta' 
lions {)f Ceylon. '1‘licy are greedily deviuired 
by the large Red Ant, /uinnica sntarfn/dtnn^ 
j'.ib, and an attoin])t was made to eiadieate 
the bug by the introduction of the ant, but 
tJieir attacks on the coolees bare skiits pro 
vented the lull success of the oxporimetit. >V/V 
./. E. Tennant^ Vol. 1 Pnqe 2(51, see (‘ofjte (nn/. 

LECANORA, see Dyes, also Lichens. 

LECANOHA TAHTARKA. Sec Dyes. 

LK CTIAMEAU. Fn. Camelus Ikutrianus. 
LECMEE. Sec Liehi. 

LEDER. 1)t. Okix‘. Leaf lo r. 

IjEECH. Lieiit., Author of Vocabularies 
of seven languages spoken on the west of the 
Didns in ]h)n). Geo. Trans. ]S38 ; llom. 

re print, vad. i. 8vo. Notes on a tour through 
Reiuchistan, in BI. As. d'raiis. vol. viii. bbT, 
and Grammar of the Kashmir language ; 
Ibid, vol. xiii. 553. — JJr. /itiisfa 

LEECHES. Of these ILcmadipsa. (Ay- 
lanica occurs in Ceylon, H. Boscii in tlio Ar- 
chipelago), Mr. (.\irter in a memoraixlum, on 
the Leeches of ^VT^steru India, mentioned 
the f(»llowing dillerences between the Mather- 
an and common leech, d'he common leech is 
about one inch in length, of an ()li^e green 
oolour, has seven lines down its Itack, but no 
i'hvck S{>ots, twelve eyes, arranged (jiia<'rilate 
rally, an inieven li]), with its centre iiolehe.d, 
.■ind is aeiuatic. The Matlieran leecli is about 
tlirec (juarters of an inch long, of a light red- 
dish brown c('lour, has a black line down its 
back, and is covered over with black s])ot.^, ten 
eyes arrang('d in a seniicircle, a snuioth lip, 
with centre i)rojecting, and htei'restrial. Dr. 
('arter remarked that a “ sjjecies of Matheran 
leecli appears to be common tJironghout the 
jungles ill the Western ])art of India as well 
as in the islands of Ceylon and Madagascar, 
and is so abundant, active, and voracious, that 
it becomes a considerable obstacle to tliose 
wiio liave to pass through localities infested 
]>y them, not only extracting a large quantity 
of blood, but often producing irritable and 
festering ulcers,’* Ilirudo sanguisorha is the 
paddyfield leech of Ceylon, and Haemopsis 
pallidum is the cattle leech of that island. — 
Sir J. E. Tennants^ Ceylon^ d:c. 


LEMON PEEL. 

LEEDICS, Nc\s berry, Stonw and Fitch, 
four adventurous merchants, who, twenty 
years after tlio luist India Company obttuned 
its lir.st Royal Charter, were commissioned by 
the Turkey Conijjany to vLit India and ascer- 
tain what openings for Rritish <*nterprise ex- 
ist td tlu‘U‘. 3’lny travcrsctl Syria, (h'.sc{'ndctl 
ihc 'I'igiis In lla^stua, and thence took shipping 
to Ormns ami I { imluslaii. One entcri'd the ser- 
vice of the lOmpi I'or Aklair ; another died in the 
i’nnjab, i\ third bt'cmnc a monk at Goa and the 
fourtli balph bitch aftt r wandering to Siam 
ami Malacca, halted at CeOon and Colnmbo on 
the otU March loNO, and was pr(»bably the 
first Englishman who ever bdiehl the island. 
--N/r./. A'. 

LEIAIETAN ISI.ANDS, a chain rd* is- 
lands wliich stretch from the Tawce 'I’awee is- 
lands and from Unsatjg a great way out fiom 
the Coast of Borneo. The most sciiithern is 
in hit. C 20' N. — Jlorsh. 

iil dvMA I SLA NDS, a group lying 15 miles 
north of tlu' island of C^irimata. — Ilorsh. 

LEGNO DEL BRASH. E, It. also Verzi- 
no It. Brazil wood. 

J.EONO 1)1 FERRO, It. Iron wood. 

LEtiNO KODIE, It. Rose wood. 

LEGNO GlALf.O DE BRASILIO, Ii. 
Fustic. 

LlAbNORIZlA, Ir. Jdquorice Root. 

I. EG C MI N ( )SyE, See Bntea frondusa : 
Ckesalpinia, sa]>[)an ; Cassia: Cathart0(air])us : 
t dion/.ema spectabilis ; Climbers: (kilfee : 
(.‘ytis(i.'< argenteiis : Daiibcntonia : Dalbergia 
panicnlata : Dalbergia sissoiiles : Dalbergia 
laiifolia ; jMaljhun : Erviim. : Erythrina : 
(ialega orieulalis, (hiodia laiifolia : Kenne- 
dya Inpinosa : Fbysolobium : Podalyna 
geni.'-.toidcs : Idatylobium triangnlarc : Swaiii- 
soiiia .galcgafolia. 

T.EIiM, Gi.k. Glue. 

J. I A N SA A'r, ( { Kio Linseed. 

LEK )LEPJS G ITTTATA. Sec Agania. 

1.1AM A ISLANDS, a group of throe large 
and one small i^laml the outermost of the great 
Archipelago that fronts the Canton river. 

LEAIAKCHAIR, Malay. Tallow. 

LEMON, Afi.\n. Citrus aurantiurn. Enc. 
Syn. of ( litnis linionuiu, Ris.so. 

LEMONdRASS, ou SVVKETRIJSil. 
Eno. Syn. of Andnqmgon citratum. In 
commerce, there seem to be two kinds of 
lemon grass oil, met viVh. One the essential 
oil of tlic whole plant of the Andropogon 
citratum of DeCandolle, and known as Ci- 
troiielle oil : Tlie other, also from Ceylon, the 
essential oil of the leaves only, and stated by 
Dr. Pereira, also to be from the A. citratum, 
though this is very doubtful See also An- 
dropogon nardus : Oil. 

LEMON JUICE, See Citrus limonum. 
LEMON FEEL. See Citrus limonum. 


o 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


LEMON SCENTED VERBENA. Sul 
V erbina triphylla. 

LEMON SUSSU. Mai.av. Citrus medica. 
LEMIIN. Arab. L(inion. 

LEM URI DAI Soe G al(?o) >itlu!cu.s. 

LENO DE OUASIA. Si*. (Quassia. 
LENO Db: ROSA. Si*. Rosu Wood. 

LENTINCS. Sco E.in-i. 

Lb:ON Ti )DO N T A R A X A ( U M. Sec | 
iiotico iiTulor ColU'L. I 

LEIXBIA, a Bliot race bciinuud in ))o 
tween the N(3\var and otinii* Ne)»al tribes, and 
the Lliopa of lUintan. 'rin; country of Sik j 
kim and Darjelini^ is the lend of the L‘*|»cha 
race who are hemmed in l)i t\vo<!n tlie Ne.war 
and other Nepal tril)eH .-md the Uiopa of 
Bhutan, the riCpclj.'i, area bein;^ l)arely (h) mile.s 
in breadth. Jli.s physioi^nomy is markedly; 
]VIon,!j;olian, stature short, from t feet 5 inches | 
to feet ; lace broad and flat, nose depre.ssed, i 
eye o])]i(jue, chin beardless, skin sallow and ! 
olive, witli a little inou.staches on the lips: broad j 
chest and strong arnuMl ]('gs, but small bonetlj 
with small wrists, hands a,nd feel, 'fhe Lcpcha 
is honest, timid and [leaeeful with mild and 
frank ferdurcs. 'Piicj Li^pe.lia. throws over him 
loo.msly a cotton cloak stripeil with bbn*, white 
and real, and uses an upper ganiumt with sleeves, ! 
in the (!old weather: a, broad umbrella .sliapeilj 
hat of loaves a.nd a. pentdionsc of leaves in the | 
rains. The women dro.ss in silk skirt ainl 
petticoat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. 'I'lic 
I^epciia man carries a, long lu-avy and straight 
knife serving for all purposes to which a. knife 
can be apj)lie<l. d'hey drink the Murwa, llie 
fermenteii juice of the Elensim* carai^ana. 
This Miirwa grain gives a driidc, acidulous, 
refreshing and slightly intoxicating, and not 
unlike hock or siiuternc in its llavoiir. d'heir 
siings a.nd the music of their bambu tiutc is 
monotonous. They marry before maturity, the 
brides being purchased by money or servici^. 
The Le[)cha, like the Borneo l)}a.ks kindle a 
fire by tlie friction of sticks, ddic Lcpcha burn 
or bury their dtiad. 'Jlieir food is mountain 
spinach, fern tops, bingi and nottle.s. 'I'lieiig 
ailments small [)ox, goitre, remittent fevers and ■ 
rheumatism. Dr, Lathani's J^tscripl'trv 
Elhnoltupf, 

LEPiDUM SATIVUM. L a r. Syn, of 
Garden cres.s. See also (Vess ; Oil, 

LEPIDOSAITRS. See Scincitla.'. 

LEPISMA. d’his insect has filiform an- 
teniiio and the abd<»m(m terminated by three 
elongated sitie, two of which are placed nearly 
at right angles to the central one. 

LEPTADINI A RETICULATA. See Ve- j 
getables of Southern India. 

LEPTOPTILOS ARGILA, the large, 
pouched Argila, the Adjutant. The fact of 
tliis bird breeding in the Tenasserini provinces ■ 
was first announced by Capt. Sparkes. ! 


LEPURANDRA SAnCIDORA, Syn. of 
Antiaris .saccadora. 

LEPU8 OIOSTOLUSof Hodgson, a blue 
hare, is considered by Major Cunningham to bo 
the Lepus pallipes, of lf(»dgsou. 

LICPUS ILVLLIPES, .^r White Foot 
Hare of Hodgson. Ri*bong '^ribeta.u, ocemv, isi 
Ladak. 

I.ESPEDEZA JUN(!EA, Wall. Syn. of 
Indigofcra aspalathoide.s, Vahl. 

LE8'J\ Fk. Ballast. 

LESURA, lliNi). Cordia, myxa. See Lir/ora. 

LEI’PAN, Bninr. Eriohena tiliifolia. 

LETTEE on LET'JT, a high island of con- 
siderable extent, in lat. 8 ' 1 U 8. and hmg. 
1 27‘^ 4r>' E. 18 miles E. by N. from Pulo Jackee, 
in tli(^ Arafura S(!a. 

LET PER OR SPECKLED WOOD. Sec 
Sp(‘ckl(‘.d Snake. Wood. 

LETTUCE TTiEE, E.\n;. Pisonia morin 
(li.'olia. 

I.EUCA8 ASPER.A. See Vegetables of 
Southern India,. 

LEW, Cin.N. Siilplinr. 

LEYDEN. Dr. J., a eelobrated lingni.st, an- 
ti(piarv, and poet, laun 1 77b, entered the 
Madr .IS Medical Servie.e in 1802 ; las^ame 
Profi'ssor of 11 indiistani, Coll(‘ge Fort William., 
1800; accompanied fa)rd Minto to .lava, in 
180!), where, lu! dital. Author of Translation 

the memoirs of the Einp(*ror Ikiber, l 4 on(l. 
1820, dti). ( )n the Indo (..'hincse huigiiagos, 
ill As. R(!S. voI. X. Ib8. Oil tin; .itoslnmiah 
I .sect. Ibid vol. xi. Mr>;b — Dr. /) /fist's D/ii. 
j LHASA. ^I'o tln^ Idiasaii kingdom of 
I Gre.it Idiilmt is appli(ul the na,me of Klia 
j Cha,n-pa. or Snow la, ml. 

I LllOPA. Lliopa rac(! arc <piam‘lsome 

and (.rnel but not bravi*. See lagsdia. 

JABA, Sans. Myrobalan, T(u-minalia citrina. 

LlCdllvNS. See Dyes: Uanialina, fnrfur.a- 
cea. : 

LICHEN TARTARKdbS : Cudbear. 

LICHTER : KEUZEN, Grr. Candles. 

LIT(diI, Cm.N. Nej»helinni (Eupliorium) 
litehi, (’ambes.s. d'his fruit is importetl from 
Cliina into England in chests, and can be had in 
Liver[mol, at about bd. jier dozen. Se(* laclii. 

LICTORS OF BUILMAH. This class are 
generally if not always convicts whose sentciua* 
has been commuted. Often the pain of death 
i.s changed to [lerpetnal infamy : the criminal 
is then branded on the face, his offence is 
written in indelible character.s on his breast, 
and he is doomed to act as a satellite or oxecii 
ti 0 ner. — Y id e, p. D 3. 

LICUALA ACUTIFIDA, See notice 
under Calanni.s. 

LIEGE, Fr. Cork. 

LIG A, Sp. Bird Lime, 

LIGHTNING CON DUG PORS. Hum- 
boldt informs us that ‘‘the most impor 



IJlirSTRUM LrClDlM- 


LiNGA. 


tiiiit uiiciciit notkc (»{ the relations bi-twoiu - AflOVVAN, Fleiu. Sy*u of 

iightnino inui eonclucting inotuls is that of Ftyehotis aj\\ an i ). G. 

Gtesiiis, in his Jmlica, cap. iv. p. 190. He pos- ; LIl-AG, PKIvSIAN. KN<i. Syn. of Melia 
.sessed two iron swords, presents tVoia the kino azedaraoh. lann. 

Artaxerxes Mnomon and fonn Ids mother LI U AGIkK. Sec C'volanthora. pedata : l,)r<i* 
Piivasytis, which, when j)lanted in the earth, caMia : and Frilillaria. 


IdLIN, AIalav. Wa.x, 

LIl.YWOK'rS, See Liliaceie, 

LILGN, I ^AWLAN and Lolo, A Ihuldhist 


a Verted clomis, hail, and strokes of liuhtniii;: 

He had hijnselt secii the (♦[deration, for thekine; 
liail twice made the experiment heldre id , eyes.” 

— Cosmos, vol. ii. Siieet liiditidne is an elec- ’population east (>f the AUkhong. 
trie phenomenon very common in India : it is : LIMAS, I’oirr. So. File, 

iinaccompaided hy thnmle.r, uv tt>o distant to I LIMUG, called by the Lepoha, 

be heard : when it a])[H^ars, the whole skv, but a partly Jhuldldsi partly Ih ahmiidcal borderraco 
particularly the hori/on, is smhlenly illnminated ! bciween Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy hard- 
witli a nickering (lash. l*hilosoj)hors ililler | working triV>e. 'J'hey engage* in the cnltivatioii 
nnich as to its cause. Afatteman supposes it | of grain ami f‘ce<l ta)ws, pigs and ptmltry, tlu'ir 
to be j)roduced citlier during evaporation, or i lints arc made of sjiiit bamboo, and the roofs 
'(ivolved (according to i^mil1at^s tln.ory) in | of Icavc's of tln^ wild ginger a, ml eardamum, 
the process of vegetation; or gencralcd by i guyed down wit h rattans. They drink to ox- 
cliemica,] action in tin* great laboratory of ; ct-ss. — /.<f/}ufiji's 

nature, the earth, and accmnulati'd in the. | IdAIllG; Ai,st) N I M IIG, G rz. A Ni> I IiM>. 


lower sti’ata of the air in eon.Mwpieiiee of 
tln^ gi'ound being an imperfect cominctor. 
Ara,go and Kamtz, however, considi-r sheet 
lightning as retleclions of distant tlnimler 
storms. Saussure observed sheet lightning 
in tln^ directi<m of (/eiuwar, trom tin* Hospice 
du Grims(‘l, on the HMh and lllh of .Inly 
17Sd; wldlimit the same tiiiu! a. terrihe tlnm 
derstosan raged at (.ieneva. Ilowaial, from 
d’ottenham, nea-r Tauuloti, on .Inly dl,lS!;i, saw 
sheet liglitriing towards the south (‘ast, while 
tlie sky was hospanglcd with stars, n<»t a (‘lo'nl 
Heating in the air ; attln^ saiiu' tiim^ a tlmnder 
storm raged at 1 lastiugs, and in France from 
Calais to .Dunkirk. Ai'ago snjjports his opini- 
on, t.liat the phenomenon is refleeted lightning, 
by the fnllovving illustration. In 1 so:*,, when 
■olisei’vatiims waua* being made for «hH.(‘vmining 
the loir.;itiid(‘ Al, do Zacli, mi tlie Hrockcii, 


Se<“ Limes. 

IdMliC KA t HAL ni: GlIll/rA, Himk 
Lemon Feel. 

IdMUG JvA UAS, UiNo. Lemon duiee. 
JdMi:, It. File. 

LI.MiO, ACID, I'Ad. Svn. (’itrus berganiia. 
LI Ml-:, See ('itrm; ; |)\es. 

LLMlv JLICh:. Lemon diiice. 

IdMlO, LALTGO. Gitrna bergainiai. 
LLMLS, Fu. File. 

IJ.MNANd'lIAGF/K, Far Idmnanlhcs. 
LIADLNKN, Drr. Leimm. 

LI.MOLS, Fokt. Li'inon. 

Id.M(L\l'. X, (Lot Jjemon. 

LI M OX I'.S, Sr. L<mion. 

LI MOM A GIHLXGLA'rA, Koxit. 
Flncile. Svn. of Limonia acidissima. Linn. 

L!MOXL\ MONOFlllLLA, Linn. Syn. 
of Atalantia monopliylla. 


used a few ounces of gunpowthu’ as a. signal, 
the Hash of which was visible from tlie Klen- 
Jenberg, sixty leagues off, altliongh tlu'se monn- 
taiiis a,re in visible from each (H.hcr.— CV/r/o.sF 
f/c.s o/FSVk>/cc, f rom l(j5 f,<> KiG. 

Li(;N ALOK's, Kn<;. 

Ah el, Arab. Masc. 

Ahelat, Arab. Fein. 

Alieliiu, Arab. FI. 

Ligii Aloes i.s mentioned in Numbers 
XXlVand 0, Frov. VJI, 17, Fs. XIV, 9, 
Canticles IV. and XI V. See Fagle Wood. 

LIGNITE, See Coal. 

LIGNUM COLUIUilNUM. See Nnx 
vomica. 

'LIGNUM FERREUM, Lat. Sec Iron 
Wood. 

LIGNUM MOLUCCENSE. See Croton 
tigliiim. 

LIGNUM VITA. Giiaiacum officinale. 

LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM. See Ever 

greens. 


IJMOMA FUMIl.A, IIokm. Syn. of 
AtalanFia. mon(t[>]iylla. 

LIM()NI, I r. Jo inon. 

JdiMONS, Fit Jjemon. 

LIAiONG, KT;s. ijcmon. 
j LIMOSA MELANUKA, See Scolopa- 

I cid;c. 

Id Ml’, lIiNo. Fkrs. Citrus mcdica, Linn. 

LIMUIdlS OR KING GRAIL Two 
sjiecios are common at tlio montii of the river 
Ganges. One is distiiigni.slied (among other 
cliaracter.s) by having a cylindrical tail. 

LIN, GRAINE DL LIN. Fit. Linseed. 

LlNvVZA, Sr. Linseed. 

J.,1NDLEYANA. See Picrorrhi/a kurroo. 

LING A, Lino. Sans. The symbol of the 
Regenerator Siva, is the membrnm virile, tlie 
Friapns of the Romans, and the Fhallic emblem 
of the Greeks. The symbol of the female power, 
Siva’s Sacti, or energy, Parvati, who on this 
mystical occasion is more commonly called 
Devi, is the Yoni, otherwise Rhaga, thepudeu- 



LINSEED. 


LITHAEGYRIUM. 


dutn rauliebre. Perforated rocks are considered 
as emblems of the Yo/ii, through which pil- 
grims «and other persons pass for the purpose of 
being regenerated. The utmost fiiith is placed 
ill this sin-expelling transit. — Cole. Myth 
Hind* 175. The worship of Siva, under the 
type of the linga, is almost the only form in 
which that duty is reverenced. It is conspicu- 
ous, throughout the whole tract r»f the (range*^, 
as far as Benares. In Bengal, theteni’ples are 
commonly erected in a range of .six, eight or 
twelve, on each .side of a ghat, leading to the 
river. At Kalna, is a circular group of one 
hundred and eight temples erected by a Raja 
of Bard wan. Each of the temples in Bengal 
consists of a single chamber, of a.srpmre form, 
surmounted by a pyramidal centre. riie area 
of each is very small, the ling.i of black or 
white marble, ocoupies the centre —the «»fferings 
are pre.sentcd at the thre.slihohl. This wor- 
ship is unattended by any indecent or indeli- 
cate ceremonies, and it would require a very 
lively imagination, to trace any resemblance in its 
symbols to the objects they are .supposed to re- 
pre.sent. There is an absence of all indccenc.y 
from public worships and religious establish- 
ments in the (rangetic provinces. It is doubt- 
ful if the Vedas inciilculate this form of 
worship, the ritual of which was chiefly if not 
wholly addressed to the elements and par- 
ticularly to fire. Bub tlie linga is uudoubtcflly 
the most ancient object of liomage adopbnl in 
India, subsequently to the ritual of the Vedas. 
The worship of the linga i.s the main [lurport of 
the Skanda 8iva, Bramndanda, and liinga 
Puranas. The idol destroyed in A. IF. 415 
by Mahmood of Gliizni, was notliing mor«* 
than a Linga. It was a block of stone of four 
or five cubits long and proportionate thickne.ss. 
That the present black liiigam is typical of 
reproductive engergy, seems wholly a notion 
of later times. It is po.s.sibIy but the brahmi- 
nical effort to teach tlie Feticliist, winm wor- 
shipping a common black stone, to think of the 
invisible ruler of the universe. — — 

Latham. 

LING ALT. A vSudr .sect of Hindus in 
Southern India, who wear the lingum in a 
silver casket suspended from tlieir necks, or on 
their arms. 

LINGA MERIAM CHETTU, Tkl. 8yn. 
of Crozophora]q>licata, Ad. Juss. 

LINGE OUVRE, Fn. Diaper. 

LINGIN on LINGA, a large island 36 
miles long, its 8. K. point is in lat. 0^’ 17' 8., 
long. 105^ 4' E. On its southern part is a. 
mi^untain with two remarkable spire-like peaks, 
called Apes Ears. 

LINHACA, Port. Linseed. 

LINI SEMEN, Lat. Linseed. ^ 
LINEN, Grr. Linen. 

LINSEED, Sec Flax. 


LINSEED OIL. Oils of Liuum usitatis- 
sirnum and L. perenne. See oil. 

LIN8EME, It. Linseed. 

LINTIN ISLAND, in the Canton river, is 
of considerable size, terminiiting at the summit 
in a high conical p:?ak, which is in lat. 22^ 24' 
X. ainl 4J mile.s E. of the Grand Ladrone. 
'rhe i.sland is in 22° 6' N. hnig. 1U° V 30' 
E, and 15 miles westerly, from the north end 
of Lema Fsland. 

LINUM USITATISSIMIJM. See Flax : 
Lln.seed : Oil. 

LI PP i: ANG n O R IT, C V xo. Charcoal 

LIPIHA NODlFf^ORA, Rich. Syn. of 
Zapania notlifif)ra, Linn. 

LIPPI A SARMENTOSA, Syn. of Zapa- 
nia nodiflora Linn. 

LIPIA REPKXS, Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
flora Linn. 

UqU l DAM B E R ALTING I A. See 
Amber, liquid: Rose Maloes. It produces liquid 
Storax. It is indigenous on the Tenasserim 
coast, and in some sections Is quite abundant. 
A consMorable stream in the Province of Mer- 
gui derives its name from this tree, in conse- 
quence of its growing so thickly on its banks. 
A catholic priest, a resident of Rangoon, lias 
introduced it in a little Burmese medical treatise 
that was iitliographed a few years ago by Col. 
Burney, who took a lithographic press with 
him into Burmali. But ho describes it as the 
tree which jirodiices the Balsam of Peru 
{i\l ffroHiH’rniiim Pernifiruiu) and which belongs 
to a ditterent natural family. 4'ho incdieinal 
properties of their exudations too, are materially 
diflerent. Li(juid storax, the production of this 
tree, is de><crihed lyy Lindley meivly as “a sti- 
mulating expectorant substance — influencing 
the mucous membranes, especially that which 
lines the air pnssages.” The writer of tlie 
Burmese medical treatise recommended the ex- 
ude of the tree for the usual purposes to which 
the Bilsam of Peru is applied, under the sup- 
position that it was tlie same substance. The 
tree is calletl by the Burmans — Nan-tarouk. 

LIQUID s'rORAX. See Rose Maloes. 

LKJUORICh) ROOT, (ti.yoyhrhiz v r.i, v- 
KRA. Jettimad. 

LIQUORICE, Wild, Abrus precatorius. 

LISAN, Arab. Tongue. 

LISAN UL ASSAFlh^Bi, Arab. Conessi 
Seed. Wrightia antidysenterica. 

LISAN UL KALB. Ar. Cynoglossum. 

LISAN AL HAMAL, Ar. Plantain. 

LISAN UL SAUR, Ar. Bugloss? Borage? 
Cacalia Kleinia, Hart's Ear. 

LITAKEE-PUNGERIE, Dlk. Aniso- 
cheilus carnosum. 

LITHANTtiRAX, Lat. Coal. 

LITHARGE, Fr. Litharge. Lead. 

IJTHARGYRIUM, Lat. See Lead, 
Idtharge. 



LOLU. 

LriXJRAL CONCRETE. See Arts aud' 
manufactures. 

LIZARDS. See Chamkleoxs, Aguauidas. 

LLAMAS. See Camel us. 

LOAS.-VCE/E. Sec LO.ASA : Scvphauthus. 

LOBIA, Hind. P Eus. : Dv)lichDs sincusi.s i 
I/iuu. See also Doliclms catiany. 

LOHELIACE/E. Sec LOBELIA. 

LOBE KE P>H[AJI, Dnc. 1) dichos ca- 
tiauy. 

LOBE KI PHALLI, Di k. I).lieli...s 
Tranquebaricus. 

i.OBOTES ERATE, Ci;y. and V.vr.. See 
Isinglass. 

LOBSTER.. See Cb-ustarea. 

LO CHOU, a higli islnnd, tlatlcned at t(»p, 
at the mouth of t!ic Canton river, lying north- 
ward of P(»otoy. 

LOCUSTS. Tiioh'arful ravages of locusts 
arc mentioned in Kirby and Spence’s intro- 
duction to the study of Eiitoino]<»gy. 4 vols. 
Their ravages in N. VV. Provinces, in iS.dJ, 
was described by Dr. ]\lc(iregor in Jl. of Med. 
Soc. N. W. P. 1 H4i'2, vol ,i. — Dr. JJnlsf. C’aptain 
Yule (j)age 114) in his account of an inter- 
view with the king of Buruiah, and tiie repa.st 
which followed, mentions that the most uota 
ble viand produced consisted of fried locu.sts. 
Tiiese were brouglit in hot and hot, in suc- 
cessive saucers, d’liey were very mueii like 
what one would snpi)OS(5 fried shrimps would 
taste. The inside, he believed, was removed 
and the cavity stuffed with a little sfuced meat. 

J./ODH, Hind. Sans, Sym])locos racemosa., 
See Dyes. 

LOilER-BARK. See Dyes. 

LOGWOOD, I Lematoxylou couqK.aicliia- 
nurn. See Dyes. 

LOIIA, (U;z. lIiNJ^. Iron. 

JjOHAIA, a sea ])ort of Yemen, north of 
llodaida, which had its origin in the 15th Ceu 
tnry having been founrled by Sheikh Sahdi. 

LOHECH OF AVICENNA, Opliiorriiiza 
inungos. 

LOH-ZAIL See Dyes. 

LOKMiVN. According to some authors, 
Lokmau took up his residence at Salja, in 
Yemen, about 1750 JL C. and finding that the 
country was continually ravaged by impetu- 
ous mountain torrents while at other times 
parched from drought, lie built the dam across 
it. It was provided with thirty sluices and 
according to Pliny, the town became the mistress 
of cities and the diadem on the brow of the 
i^niverse. See Saha and March, 

LOLAN, Amboin. Sapau Wood. 

LOLIA. See Graminaceae. 

LOLIGOP8IS. See Sepiadse. 

LOLIUMPERENNE. SeeGraminacese. 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM. See Darnel: 
Graniinacese. 

LOLU, Cyno. Cordia inyxa. 


l.ORD. 

LOLUG A KC RRA, Tee. Pterospei mum 
htjnie. 

LOMARIA SCAN DENS. See Ferns. 

f.OMHLKN, an Island, c<msisting mostly 
of bold high land 24 miles from Pulo Comba. 

IjOMBOK, efav. C;q>sicum, Cayenne 
Pepper, (diillies. 

LOMPEN, Di:t. \ 

LON A, Pou r. Sn. C’anvas. Lona, 

Sans. P(»rtnlacn oleraeea. 

LONDON CLAY. See Clay. 

LONG ARMED APES. See ilylobates. 

iX)NG, Duk. and Hind. Caryoidiyllus 
aromaticus. 

LONG PEPPER, E.vo. Syn. ef Chavica 
R<»xburgbii, Mig. 

LONIA, Hind. Syn. of Portiilaca t)leracea, 
Linm 

LONICERA CIIINENSIS. See Caprifo- 
linm sempervirens. 

LON Kd: R A SEM PER VIRENS, See 
Ca I u*if* >1 i n m seiu | )ervi reus. 

LONTARITS DOMESTUbV, Syn. (.f Bo- 

rassiis llahelliformi.s. 

LOOCHOOon LIEUCHEU ISLANDS, 
lit* to the N. E. of the Patclm groiq> and c(m- 
si.st of one largo island surrounded by smaller 
(Uie.s, tlic large island being of (amsidcrable 
size and W('I1 peoj)led. It extends from hit. 
2()'’ •V and 2()^’ 54' N. and liuig. 127 ‘ 44' and 
12<S'"’ 25' E. being 5S miles long and about 10 
(U* 12 miles broad. Jn language and [>hy.si<Nal 
form the Luclui islanders resemble the dapa- 
nose, their Ibiddliism being more imperfect 
and their maimers more sinqilo. 'Hie people 
in the small ishuids between ilio Luclm group 
and Formosa, are Ja[)ancse rather than Malay. 
— Dr. Lalhavi\>i Kfhnoloytf, 

1.001), LOOT, Dut.‘ I. cad. 

LOODH, Sans, (.'edrehi tooiia. 

I.OODOOMA. 'Biiot. Deeaisnea. 

LOOKISONG, on LANDSCAJ'E LS- 
I.AND, in the Gillolo Passage, in Jat. 45' 
long. 128^ 10' E. is of moderate Jieight, well 
wooded and of pleasing aspect. 

I.OPEZIA (jORDA'rA. Sec Lopezia. 

LOPHOPIIORUS JMPEYANUS. Sec 
Piivo Japonen.sis. 

LOPHYRUS CORONATUS. Sec (do- 
liimbidai. 

LOPHYRES GIGANTIA. See Agama. 

LOPISIP BARK, See Dyes. 

LOQUAT : Yani; Ma. Eriobotra Ja- 
ponica, 

LORAN'rill. See Caoutchouc. 

LORCHA a vessel in use in the Chinese seas, 
sometimes emidoycd in war. 

LORD, Dr. P. B. Author of Medical nio- 
moirs on the plain of the Indus, in Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1836, 1838, vol. i. 293.~~-On the me- 
dicines found in the bazars of Scinde in Bom. 
Med, and Phys. Trans., vol. iv. 127. He was 





l.UCEPARA ISLAND. 


LUPPOLJ : BRUSCANDOLL 


a Bombay Medicxil Oiticer aud killed in battle j 

atU^urwiindurra, in 1841. I 

'lord north ISLAND, on the N. W. I 

of New Guineji, in hit, 3° 2|' N, long. iSPj 
20' K. small, low and woody, ' 

LORDS OF CREATED BEINGS. 
Menu describes these as being produced by 
himself, but in a legend they are ascribed to 
the joint powers of the three great personified 
attributes of the Deity, Brahma, Vishnu and! 
Siva. Here they are called Munis ; in other 
])«a8sages they are considered fis Brahniadicas, 
or Prajapatis, aud as Rishis . — Moor p. 91. 

LORICATI. See Cottas: Crocodilidie ; 
Dactylopterus. 

LORIS. See Lemuridie. 

LORI US. See Psittackhe. 

LORI US DOMICELLA. See Psittacidse. 

LOSMUN, Bkng. Garlic. 

LOTUS. In Hindu theogouy, the lotus 
floating on the water, is au emblem of the 
world : tlic whole plant signifies both the 
earth and its two })rinciples of focundation. 

LOUSE WORT. 1 lelphiniurn stai>hisagria. 

LOUZ, Auau. Amygdalus comnuiiiis. 

J^OUZAN, Mai.av. Amygdalus com- 
munis. 

LOWANG ISLAND, one of theChusau 
Archipelago, is 0;^ miles long and G inile.s 
broad. 

T.OWD, See Dyes. 

LOWLAND SCREW PINE. Paudanus 
furcatns. 

LOXA, See Loxa bark : also Cinchona. 

LOXIA CURVlROS rRA. Cr(»s.sbill. 

LOXIA III MALAY ANA. Crossbill. 

LOXIA riTYOPSITTACUS. Crossbill. 

LOZA DE BARRO, Sr. Earthenware, 

I.OO-CniN. Gong. 

LUA, Cochin -Chin. Rico. 

LOOAH-KAM, Guz. Hind. Hardware. 

LUBAN, in hit. 13^^ 44' N. 101 J miles 
long, is the largest island of a detached group 
fronting the south-west end of Luzon and the 
north-west end of Mindoro. It is high in the 
middle but low at each extreme. 

LUBAN, A UAH. Duk. Giiz. Hind. 
Mac. PkPvS. Benjamin, Olibanum resin of 
Boswellia thurifera from Greek Libauos, 
frankincen.se ; Olibanum. 

LUBANI AOD, Duk. Benjamin. 

LUBECK ISLAND on BA WEAN one of 
the Carimon islands, is in lat. 5° 49' S. long. 
112° 46' E, and is about 30 miles in circum- 
ference. 

LUCF,PARA ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 40^ S. 
and long. 127° 21' E. a group of five low isles 
ill the Moluccas. 

LUCRPARA ISLAND, in lat. 3° 13i' S. 
long. 106° 10' E. is about a mile in extent, at 
the southern entrance of Banca Strait. It is 
covered with tall trees. 


f LUCERNA, It. Lamps. 

I LUCERNARIADiE. See Zoantharia. 

LUCIFER TYPUS. See Stomai>oda. 

LUD OR LUDI, A Semitic race, i. e, the 
original inabitants of Asia Minor, Pontus and 
Cappadocia as far as the Halys where the his- 
torical Lydians were seated. The race which 
settled we.st of Arphaxad, is the representa- 
tive of the Semitics who went iiito Asia 
Minor and settled there, but afterwards passed 
the Halys, wlien they founded the Lydian em- 
pire. The Greeks were acquainted with the 
PatrLarchs of this race, under the names of 
Ninus and Bel (Assur and Elam.) 

LUDUMA. Biiot. Decaisnea. 

LUDWIGIA DIFFUSA, Ham. Syn. of 
Lndwigia parviflora Roxb. 

LUDWIGIA JUSSIiEOIDES, Syn. of 
Lndwigia [»arviflora Roxb. 

LUDWIGIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Syn of 
Lndwigia parviflora Roxb. 

I.UDWIGIA PERENNIS, Linn. Syn. 
of Lndwigia parviflora Roxb. 

LUDWIGIA ZEYH.ANICA, Vhiit. Syn. of 
Lndwigia parviflora Roxb. 

LUFFA IHTrERE, Gku. Syn. of Lnifa 
amara. 

LUFFA OLUKENEriANA, Skk. in I). 
0. Prods. Syn. of Luffa amarn, Roxb. 

LUFFA PENTANDRA, See Cucur- 
bitacem : Gour ds. 

LUFFE AM ERE, Fn. Syn. of Luffa 
amara. 

LUHUPPA, A rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

LUI, Hind. Flaiinel. 

LUK, Rus. Onion. 

LUK-CHAR. See Dyes. 

LUKMUNA, Bknc. Hind, also Lakmahi, 
Atropa acuminata and A. mandragora. 

LIILI, Guz. Anchor. 

LULLETPORE, in Bundlecund ; noted for 
the ferruginous splicrules which occur in the 
sandstone strata there. 

LULLY'E, Mar. Acacia amara. 

LULU, Arad. A Pearl. 

LUNA. ALSO MEBA, Bkng. Anona squa- 
mosa. 

LUNA RASA, Cvng. Muriatic Acid. 

LUNIA, Hind. Sans. Portulaca oleracea. 

LUNO, Cyng. Onion. 

LUMBA CARALA, Duic. Moniordica 
charantia. 

LUMPEN, Ger. Rags. 

LUPEA Pelaoica. Sanguinolent^. 
Tranquebakica. SeePortuoidae. 
LUPINUS BICOLOE; See Lupinus. 
LUPINUSCOCHINCHINENSIS, Lour. 
Syu. of Crotalaria rettisa Linn, 

LUPINUS TRILOBATUS, Cav. Icon. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

LUPPOLI : BRUSCANDOLL It. Hops 
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LUSTRAL CEREMONIES. 


LYCOPERDON. 


LUPTAjlIiND. Laniciim semiverticillatum. 

LUPUS, Lat, Wolf* See Caiiis. 

LUIi. The Lurs of Luristau are a great 
family, tlieir principal divirioiis being the 
tril>eti of Kogliihi, the Loks and Kurds. They 
are iu)t of Arab or ''I’nrkish descent, but seem 
to liave always occn[»ied the hilly country 
which runs from south- east to north-west of 
Persia, 

LUUISTAN cxtiMids westward for about 
270 miles, from the buniors of Pars, in 31^ 
51' N. latitude to those <»f Kirmanshah, about 
31^ 5', with an ordinary width of about 70 
miles ; and a siiperlicies of nearly 19,500 
square miles. Being along the Bakhtiyhri 
range, it is chiefly mountainous, although there 
are some plains toward the opposite side, 
which are well watered by tlm numerous afflu- 
ents of the Kanin, the Dizfid, and the Kerkhah 
rivers. The province i>s divided into great 
and small Luri, the latter being westward of 
tlie river Dizful and the former near the plains 
of Khawan and Alishtar oii the borders of As- 
syria. The Wali (anciently the A tabeg) resides 
in Khorramabad, wliich is the seat of this Go- 
vernment ; here a fort occupies the crest of an 
isolated rock, which rises in the centre of a pre- 
cijntons pass ; and the town is on the south- 
western face, near the coinmcncemeiit of the 
rich plain. This place prol;ably represents 
the Diz Siyah, or Kuh Si) ah, which originated 
the title Cossmm, Tlic latter, or Luri Bu- 
zurg, is generally known as the Bakhtiyari 
country ; which, like the otlier portion, w'as 
subject to the Atabegs, whose fastness, Mun- 
gasiit, occupies a detached mass of scarped rock 
which is deeeiiied impregnable. This part of 
tlio country contains two grand fire-temples ;| 
one near the ruins of Maujanik, ([irobably that 
»)f Mariu, and the story of Abraham and Niin- 
riid is traditionally with this spot.) — Ibid, p. 
?Sl, and the other called Masjed-i-Suleimani 
Buzurg, on the river Knrun, one of the temples 
of Diana. It contains also the ruins of seve- 
ral cities ; such as Maujanik (near Mungasht,) 
([U’obably reprt;s<*nting Seleucia . — Haivlinmn : 
VoL IX. part 1, p. 8() of the Hoy at Ucographi- 
ml Juiirual^) Mai Amir, or Eidij, and Susan, 
on the Karan ; (Shuslian ; and also called 
Daniel-i-Akbar.) — Ibid, ]>. S2, and among the 
ruins is an abundance of arrow-head inscrip- 
tions. Tlie last mentioned town is supposed 
to represent Elymais, or Sosirate, the capital 
of the province from whence the hardy Cossaei 
8nrea4 their conquests over Susiana and the 
districts eastward. The lillymaeaiis inhabited 
Alount Zagros, which is on the southern con- 
fines of Media, and overhangs Babylonia and 
Susiana. — Strabo, XI. pp, 522, 524, and XVI. 
p. 744, Euphraim and Tigris, Col, Chesneg, p, 
20G. 

LUSTRAL CEREMONIES are deemed 


very important by Brahmans, and are attended 
to, as prescribed in their books, with a degree 
of minute particularity that cannot but appear 
ridiculous to those not interested or informed 
on the points to which such lustrations are 
supposed to have reference. Images are fre- 
quently bathed with water, oil, ; indeed 
there is no end to lustral ceremonies ; to which 
the Romans also gave the greatest attention. 
Lingas are constiintly washed. It may bo 
matter of opinion, whether the goddess Nan- 
dina of the Romans, who presided over the 
lustral purification of infants on the ninth day 
of their age, have any probable connection witli 
, Nandi, an attendant on the Linga and Yoni 
— objects peculiarly connected with lustral 
ceremonies; or with Nandina, a cow. Nandina, 
was, from her office, a form of Diana, who aj)- 
pears so often identified with Devi, whoso re- 
lationship to Nandi has been frequently shown : 
in some ceremonies dedicated to lier, the ninth 
day is particularly marked. — In a great many 
ceremonies, lutrations make a part : spoons 
and arghas are therefore in extensive use. 

I The argha in a circular form, when, how- 
I ever, it is called Patra, is an attribute to Devi t 
it is sometimes called pan patra, and is seen in 
many drawings borne by her and others of her 
family, apparently both as a drinking and cere- 
monial utensil . — Moore page 394. 

LUSHINTON, Genkkal Sir JAMES 
LAW, G.C.B., died on the 29th of May 1858. 
Was the son of the Rev. James Stephen Lush- 
ington, vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, nnd 
prebendary of Carlisle Cathedral. He was 
brother to the Right Honorable Stephen Rum- 
bold Lushington, who was for many years chair- 
man of “ways and means’^ in the House of 
Commons, and subsequently Governor of Ma- 
dras. He was born at Bottesham, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1779. Ho was in the military service 
of the East India Company as colonel of the 3rd 
Madras Light Cavalry, and was made a gene- 
ral in the army in 1854- He was elected a 
director of the East India Company in 1827, 
and was deputy chairman in 1836-7 and chair- 
man in 1838-9. He represented Pctersfield, 
Hastings, and Caslisle at various times in the 
Commons House of Parliament. 

LUTAIN, 1 Hind. Willughbeia edulis. 

LUTCHl KOTTE ELLE, Tam. Piso- 
nia niorindifolia. 

LUTI-AM, Beng. Syn. of Willughbeia 
edulis, Roxb. 

LUT PUTIAH, Duk. Syn. of Water cress. 
LUTRA CHINEN8IS ET INDICA, 
Gray. Is the common Bengal Otter ; is L. 
tarayensis, Hodgson. 

LUTUNG. See. Simiad«. 

LUVUNG, Gtrz. Hind. Cloves. 
LYCAON. See Canis. 

LYCOPERDON. See Fungi. 



MACKENZIE. 


M ACRORH AM PHU 8. 


LYCOPODIACEAl Sec Ferns. > LTPODIUM SCANDEN8 ; Bee Ferns. 

LYCOPODIUM. See Ferns ; Chirita Sin- j LYEIOCEPHALUS SCUTATA. See 
eijsis. i Agama. 

LYCOPODIUM WILLDENO VII . See LYTHRACEJ5. See Capliea also Lythrum. 
i:dgworthia chrysaiitha. LYTHRUM FRUTICOSUM. Linn. Syn. 

LYNWAAT, Linen. of Grislea tomeritosa, Roxb. 

LYNX, See Felicltc. LYTTA GIGAS. See C/aiitliaridcs. 

IjYNZAAD, UtT. Linseed. | LYTTA VESICATORJA. SeeCaiitharides. 
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M A. AM 1*00, Tam. » n / ( ?- Mango. 

MAAPIIAL, l)i K. Syn. for Calls. 

MAAT KOFAirOO, Tam. 4 Q-sn 

CiUL^. Tallow. 

MABOLO — 'I Dios]>yro.s discolor. 

MACACOS for si)ecie.s of, see ^lacacus 
cynoinolgus ; ISf. nemestrinns ; M. niger, M. 
oninops : M. Klicsus, M. s[)ecio.su.s, also Siini* 
adaj. 

MACAO, This city called Gaou orOii-Moon 
V>y the ( Jhineso, is in lat. 22^ I 1^' N. and long. 

1 3‘V K., 18 miles cast of Canton. It is 

legnlarly biiilt on a high ponimsiila, which ter- 
minates the island of Macao to the southward. 
'J’here are several forts oii the hills romul the 
city. It is a .salubrious locality and under the 
Govern ment of the Portugue.se. — Jlorsbaryfi. 

MACARONI. 

Bughra. Pors. Si win. Hind. 

Suin. Hind. Simian, Hind. 

MACASSAR. The Strait of this name is 
about 354 miles in length, from the south end 
of Great Pulo Laut, to Point Kaimiuiigan, and 
Lrenerally from 135 to 105 miles wide. — Hors- 
hwrqh. 

MACASSAR OIL. See Oil. 

MACASSAR POISON, Hernaudia so^ 
nora. 

MACE, It. Mace. 

MACE, It. See Jaiwantri. 

MACE OIL. See Jaiwautri ka tel. 

MACHA-EAT, Tam, . Galls, 

the old CalculiTS cysticu.s. 

MACHANA, Hind. Syn. of Eiiryale ferox, 
Salisb. 

MACHI-KAI, Tkl. Galls. 

MACHOOTI, Hind. Polygonum avicu- 
lare. 

MACIO, Sp, Mace. 

MACIS, Gkb. Lat. Mace. 

MACKENZIE, Col. C. of the Madras Ar- 
my, was Surveyor General of India, a cele- 
brated geographer, antiquary, linguist, and 
naturalist. A biogrophical sketch and literary 
career of him, by Sir Alexander Johr^tqne, 
was given in the Loud. As. Trans, vol. i. 333 , | 
334 . — Dr, iJituf's Catalogue. 


MAKENZIE, RIVER DOG. See Cauis. 

MACKINTOSH, Cai*t A., 27th M. N. 1. 
Author of Hi.story of llnmoosies in the Dec- 
can in Mad, Lit. Trans, vol. ii. 1, 105, 138. 
Account of the Mahadeo coolies in Boin. 
Geo. Trans. voLj. 139. Account of the Man- 
blioos or black-clothed mendicant devotees in 
Mad. Lit. Trans. voLiii. 9. — Dr. Baisi. 

MACLURA TINCTORIA, See Dyes also 
Fustic. 

MACNAGHTEN, Ei.i.iot, formerly of the 
Iiidi.in Ha, ex-Cliairman of the FI ; I : Company, 
fourth .son of the late Sir Francis Workman 
Macnagliten, formerly Chief Justice of Calcut - 
ta, by Letitia, el<le.st daughter of the late Sir 
W. Dunicin, of Cluglier, .sometime a Judge 
in the saine Presidency and brother of the 
late Sir William Macnaghten, Envoy at the 
Court of Shah Sliooja ul-Moolk, who wa.s killed 
at Kal) 0 (> 1 , December 24, 1841 ; and also of 
Mr. PTaucis Macuaghteu, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, sometime Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, and third Government Agent at Cal- 
cutta. Mr. P^lliot Macuagliten was for many 
years an tdliccr of the Supreme Court at Cal 
cutta. He returned to P]ngland in 1839. He 
was elected a l)ii*ectoi- of tlie Hon. 10a.st India 
(A)mpauy in 1842, and filled the ollice of ChaiF^ 
man in 1 852-53. Mr. Macnaghton was born April 
1, 1807, and married, in 1833, Miss Isabella 
Law. He inherits great legal aciimeu from his 
father, who w'as a Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Madras from 1809 till 1815, and at Calcutta 
from that date till his retirement in 1825. He 
was created a Baronet in the following years, 
having assumed the additional name and arms 
of Workman. In 1832 he succeeded to the 
Chieftanship of the clan or sept of Macnaghteu 
and to the iiatrimouial estate of his brother, the 
late Edmund Alexander Macnaghteu, of Bp- 
ardeville, many years M.P. for Antrim, and an 
Irish Lord of the Treasury. — lllu&i. Newn. 

MACRORHAMPHUS SEMIPALMA- 
TUS, Jerdon. This wading bird is larger 
than M. griseus^ with the three anterior toes 
connected at base by membranes, of which tlie 
in ner is equally developed with that connect- 
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MADIPALA. 

iug the middle and ohter toes of Himantofma 
Candidas and H. leucocephalus, the outer be* 
ing rather more so. Bill exactly as iu Soolo* 
pax, its terminal fifth smooth and tnrnid in 
the living bird, becoming shrunken and papil- 
lose soon after death. Length 13 in. : of which 
the bill to forehead measures 2| in. ; expanse 
of wings 21 in. ; closed wing 6iin. ; tail 2J in. 
tarse IJin. j middle toe and tliil in. ; hind 
toe and nail in. Bill dusky, dull carueous 
towards the base of the lower mandible ; 
legs and toes lead coloured. — Mr, BlytfCs 
Report 

MACRURA, See Macroura. 

MACROXUS, Seiurus rufoniger. 

MACULLA, is the principal commercial 
depot on the south coast of Arabia. It is in 
lat. 14® 30' 40' N. and long. 49® 6' ^.^Hors- 
burtfh. 

MAD APPLE, Solanum melongena. 

MADAL, See Dyes. 

MADALA, Maleal. Syn. of Punica 
granatum, Linn. 

MADALUM PULLUM, Tam. uifr^&rh 
ui^Ln Punica granatum. 

"M ADANA, Sans. Gardenia dumetorum. 

MADAORKATI, See Cyperacem. 

MADAR-PATI, Beng. Syn. of Maranta 
dichotoma Wall. 

MADAR, Sans. Calotropis gigantea. 

MADASOO WOOD, See Sadachoo. 

MADDAVA MEEN, Tam. tSoii 

Mullet Fish. 

MADDER, IN DIAN, See Munjeetli ; Rubia 
tinctorura ; Dyes. 

MADDER, INDIAN, Eng. Syn. of He- 
dyotis nmbellata, Lam. 

MADELKON 1 Commiphora Mada- I 

gascarensis. 

MADERA DELBRESIL, Sp. Brazil wood. 

MADETIYE, Cyng. Adenanthera pavo- 
nina. See Ceylon woods. 

MADHAVA AND SAYANA, two com- 
mentators of the Vedas, of the 14th century. 

MADHAVA CHARY A, a reputed disci- 
ple of Sankara, and author of the Satva Der- 
mna Scmgralia on the modifications of the 
Hindu Religion. 

MADHAVI, A Vaishnava sect of Hin- 
dus in North Western India, founded by a 
person named Madho. 

MADHH, Sans. Honey. 

MADHUKA Sansc. also YASTIMAD- 
HUKA, Sans. Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

IJIADHWACHABI, See Brahma Sam- 
pradayi. 

MADl, Can. Pentaptera tomentosa. 

MADIA SATIVA, See Dyes. 

MADI CHETTU, Tel. Syn ef Morinda 
dtiilolia lann. 

MADIPALA, Tel, Citrus 

medica. 


MADtt 

MADIPANDOO, Tel. 

Picus racemosa. 

MADIllA, Sans. Wine. 

MADI RUBASULU, Tkl. Syn of Eleu- 
sine stricta Roxb. 

MADJIC08EMA or MEIACOSHEMA 
ISLANDS, a group on the cast const of For- 
mosa, lying between 24° 4' and 25° 6'N, and 
122° 52 1* and 125° 30' E. the western islands 
are named Koumi, Koo-kien-san and Pa-tching- 
san, and the island of Typiu-saa lies on its 
eastern edge. — llorshurgh. 

MADJOON, Turk. Majoon. 

MAD-KHAR, Hind. Syn. of a Carbonate 
of Soda. 

MADOOCARE BARK, Anglo-Tam. 
Bark of Webera tetrandra. 

MADOOCARE PIJTTAY, Tam. Bark 
of Webera tetrandra. 

MADOOKA, Sans. Bassia latifolia. See 
also Eloopei Poo. 

MADOORKATI, Hind. Papyrus pan- 
gorei. 

MADORIUS of Rumph. Calotropis gi- 
gantca. 

MADRAS, on the Coromandel Coast, and 
the principal town of the Presidency which 
bears its name, is a large town on the sea bord 
with a fortress called Fort 8t. George ; the 
population is estimated at 730,000 English and 
their descendents, Mahomedans and Hindoos 
of various races, sects and nations. It is high 
water at full and change at 7h. 34 m. and the 
rise of the tide at the springs is feet nearly. 
In January 1844, a light-house was erected 
with a flashing light. The flag-stoff in the 
Fort is in about lat. 13° 4' 10" N. and the Ob- 
servatory in long. 80° 17' 21" E. The N. E. 
monsoon prevails with heavy weather from the 
middle of October till the beginning of De- 
cember, and violent gales sometimes occur in 
May. Cyclones also occur, and do immense 
damage. Those of 1807, 1828, 183fi, and 
1847 were very violent. 

MADRE DE CACOVO. See Cacao. 

MADRA NARANGE, Mal. Citrus au- 
rantium. 

MADRAS HEMP ; Eng. Syn. of Crota- 
laria juncea. 

MADRAS HORSE GRAM, Eng. Syn. 
Dolichos uniflorus. 

MADRAS SENNA. See notice under 
Cassia Plants. 

MADREP0RID.(E. See Zoantharia. 

MADURA ISLAND, is of an even ag- 
pearance and moderately elevated, its N. W 
point is in lai 6® 55|‘ N. long. 112° 51|’ % 
and its east point in lat 59' S. long. 114** 
11 E . — RorimtgK 

MJESTA PAUT, Bengalese. See Am- 
baree. 

MADU, Bali. *Iav. Myrrh. 





MAHABALESHWAR. 


MADUK A, Sahs, Syn. of Baasia latifolia. 

MADU KAREE MARM, Tam. Raadea 
dametomm. 

MADUR-RATI, Bkng. 8yn. of Papyrus 
Pangorei, Nees. 

MAEDIREE, Mai.. Dolichos uuifioras. 

MAEN-THOVERAI, Tam. Syo. of var. 
of Cajanus ludious, 8preng. 

MAFUEN, also CHIJTSAO,Ciun. Ganjah. 

MAG^ Guz. Phaaeolus radiatus. 

MAGADHA or Central India, Lodic Behar. 
The territory of wMcli this is the ancient name, 
corresponds mth that part of tlie present 
Behar which extends along the south of the 
river Ganges. — Ind, in \^th Cent It was 
held hy a dynasty called the Barhadratha, who 
ruled there ; the country is now known as 
Behsr. The Kings of Magadha were of the 
Indu or Chandra- Vansa or Lunar race. The 
capital was Raja-griha. The Kings of Magadlia 
were of six dynasties, viz. that of Barhadratfia; 
of the line of Pandu, the first of which was 
Jarasandha, a co-temporary of Yudishtira and 
Krislina, according to Sir William Jones, B. C. 
3101. According to Professor Wilson in the 
reign of Sahadeva^ B. C. 1400, Parkshita was 
bom and the great war ends, and in the reign 
of Ripunjaya, B. C. 915, a Buddha was born. 

The JSutiaka dynasti/ Kings of Bharatbuida 
of MagJidha Kings, reined 128 years. 

The Saimnagm or Sesnags, reigned 360 
years, aimI we find amongst tiiein, B. C. 415, 
NandA) Malmpcidnia^ (B. C. 1602 Jones, 360 
Wilson) regarding whom it was said lie will 
bring die whole earth under one umbrella ; he 
will liave eight sous, Sumalya and others, who 
will reign after Mahapadma. He and his sons 
will govern for 10() years. The Brahman 
KauUlya will not root out the nine Nandas. 

The Maurga dj/nastg, governed 137 years, 
the first of whom, according to Wilson, B. C. 
315, and 1502 Jones, was Chaudragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

The Sunga dy nasty , reigned 110 years, the 
first of whom Pushpamitra, (B. C. 178) put his 
master, the last of the Mauryas, to death. 

The Kanwa dynasty^ reigned 45 years. The 
first was B. (1 66 Wilson, Kanwa named Vasu- 
deva, who usurped his master’s kingdom. — 7Vw>- 
mo^ Prmsep's Antiquities. V IL p. 240, 468. 

MAGAR, a Bhot race ocd^ying in Nepal, 
the lower levels on the banks the Kali, they 
use a monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, 
Chinese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
is of Indian odigiu ; they abstain from beef : 
drink to excess, have an Indian priesthood. 
They are divided into twelve supposed 

to be descendants of 12 different male ances- 
tors. They do not marry in their own thrnn. 
This practice occurs in Australia^ North and 
South America, Africa and Europe. They re- 
side in the vaileyB.^ — Dr. Latham* s EthntA^jy. 


MAGBAR8, Hind. Pb&s. Wooden Clubs 
or Dumb-bells, known in Eoglaiid as Indian 
Clubs, used in India for exercise in developing 
the muscles of the arms and chest 

MAGELLOO I Vitex altissima. 

MAGIIADAM-POO, Tam. 

Mimusoj[>s elengi fiower. 

MAG UADI E % Cucurbita lagenaiia. 

MAGHIDAM MARUM, Tam. loju:. 
Mimusops elengi 

MAGILAM, Tam. Syn. of Punica grana- 
tum, Liiin. 

MAGIR, Mail Syn. of Odina woodier. 

MAG II .WAN, another name for Indra. 

MAGNEET, Dut. Loadstone. 

M A G N E S, L AT. Loadstone. 

MAGNESIA, It. Magnesia. See Magnesite. 
magnesia: SUBCARBONAS. Soe 

Magnesia alba. 

MAGNESIE, Fr. Magnesia. 

magnet, Eng. Gkr. Loadstone. 

MAG NIT, Rd 8. Loadstone. 

MAGNETIC NEEDLE. More than a 
thousand years before our era, a people living 
in the extremest eastern portions of Asia had 
magnetic carriages, on which the moveable arm 
of the figure of a man continually pointed to 
the south, as a guide by which to find the way 
across the boundless grass plains of Tartary ; 
nay, even in the tliird century of our era, there- 
fore at least 700 years ]>efore the use of the 
mariner’s compass in European seas, Chinese 
vessels navigated the Indian Ocean under the 
direction of magnetic needles pointing to the 
south. The Greeks and the Romans knew that 
magnetism could be co.miniinicated to iron, and 
tliat that metal would retain it for a lentil of 
time. The great discovery of the terrestrial 
directive force depended, therefore, alone on 
this, that no one in the west had happened to 
observe an elongated fragment of magnetic iron- 
stone; or a magnetic iron rod, floating by the 
aid of a piece of wood in water, or suspended 
in the air by a tiiread, in such a position as to 
admit of free motion . — Humboldts Cosmos^ vol. 
1, in Curiosities of ^Science, page 194. 

MAGNOLIACEA:. See DiUeniacese, also 
Liriodendron, also Michelia Nilagirioa. 

MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA Magnolia 
yulan. 

M AGNOLIADS. See Magnoliaoeee. 
MAGNOLIA EXCELSA. SeeCkan^. 

MAGNOLIA GllANDIFLOEA. See 
Evergreens. 

MAGRILA, Hind. NigeliaBativa. 

MAHA, Sans. Great 
MAHABALESHWAR, a lofty group of 
mountains in the northern portion of the Wes- 
tern Ghauts, 4,600 ftet In^ and a sBuitotium 
for Bombay. Accounts of it appeared in 
Bombay Akianac, in Loud. A& JL 1644, and 
Bombay Times, July 1844. 
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MAHABEVA. MAHA DBVt. 


MAHABAN, a cdebrated pMdc tAe wes- 
tern mid — Himalayan or Pir panjal range. 
The Himalaya mass of moantaina &om tlie crest 
of the Karakoram range to the plains of tlie Pun- 
jaub, has an average breadth of 250 miles. 

M A H AB AR AT A. A collection of aticknt 
lays, of different dates, in the Sanscrit language. 
The Puranic legends tend to shew that the 
language of the Mahabarata, is not in its older 
form, but as it has come down to us, has been 
the subject of various rescensions, the latest of 
which can scarcely be fixed later than the third 
century R CJ. The two great Epojijeia, the 
Mahabharata and llamayaiia are generally be- 
lieved to have been composed no wide interval 
after the laws of Manu. It is doubtful whe- 
ther either of them was composed as a whole, 
and the Mahabharata was undoubtedly a com- 
I)ilation of popular lays on national events. 
The main story in each belongs to a post-Vedic, 
or rather Ui>a Vedic age, when the Arians had 
pressed far into the Peninsula. That of the 
Mahabliarata describes the internecine war of 
two closely allied tribes the Kurus and Paiida- 
vas, for the supremacy of the lioly land of the 
Doab, with Hastinapura, the modem Delhi, as its 
capital. Tlie story of the Ramayana lias some 
resemblance to that of the Iliad. Sita the beauti- 
ful wife of the hero Rama, is carried otF by the 
Oiant Havana to the island of Lanka or Cey- 
lon whither Rama follows liiiii, and after a 
variety of adventures, recovers his spouse. 
The reef across tlie straits of Manar is called 
Ram’s Bridge and the legend goes tliat he thiiew 
the rocks which compose it, into the sea. Tlie 
bare story of each epic is probably historical: 
Tlie Maliabarat, is a continued allegory between 
man’s virtues and his vices : the former per- 
sonified under the names of the five sons of 
Panda ; of whom Bhima, Yu<iislitira, and Ar- 
jun, said to represent Justice, Fortitude, ami 
Prudence, were by one mother, Koonti ; two, 
Nakal and Hahadeva, personifications of Tem- 
perence and Wisdom, by Maderi. Other legends 
attribute the virtues of Mo<lesty and Tender- 
ness to Yudishtira ; Streuvjtli to Bhima ; and 
Skill or courage, to Arjun. To Nakal, 
Beauty or harmony ; and to Sahadeva, wisdom 
and penetration. The two last brothers are by 
some said to be the twin virtues of Temperance 
and Chastity.- — Moor. p. 92. Bentley assigns 
the Maliabarat to the 8tli Century of our era. 

MAHABUREE BUTCH, Hind. ANii 
Bisno. Amomum zcmmbel 

JIAHA DEVA, in Bengal, as the godpre- 
sicBiig over generation, is symbolically repre- 
sented riding on a white bull Obelisks and 
pillars are symbols of Mahadeva, as of Honis 
of the Egyptians, more especially pyramids and 
anything conical Mahadeva’s vehicle, or 
Nandi, is a wliite bull, on which he is fre- 
quently seen riding. In liis temples it is 


I represented, sometimes of dSbiieiiri^ns, 
couchant It is very commonly #itli in 
brass, &c., with and without the othei^ symbols 
of Siva. Mahadeva haas a blue throat, hene^ 
named Nilakantha, and, in one position leans 
on his Saniyaai’s crooked stafl^ witli half-cloSed 
eyes musing and listening to the divine min- 
strelsy of the six Ghuidharvas, playing and 
singing before him. They are called Apsairasa» 
and Devangana. Their band is cotnfiosed of a 
tambourine (tamma) cymbals, or oastaiiet^ (tal^) 
not visible, being beliind the person of the 
tamma player ; a vina, or lute ; and a stranga^ 
played with a bow like a violin. The other 
two females hold a fan of feathers, (pankha,) 
and a chawrie of peacock’s feathers similar hi 
that borne by one of the female attendants 
before noticed, behind Mahedeva. — Afoot’s 
Hindu Fanth^emy p. 65. 

MAH A DEVI. Devi; tlie goddess; is a 
title given to Lakslimi, Suraswati and Par- 
vati, but the latter is commonly called Maha- 
DevL The origin of these three goddesses 
is thus described in the Varaha Purari^ 
translated in Colonel Vans Kennedy’s learned 
researches on the mythology of the Hindus, 
&c. In coiise^iuenoe of the distressed situa- 
tion of the gods fWun the oppression of the 
A suras; Brahma' hastened to Kailaha tio Siva. 
Siva in thought summoned Vishnu, who in- 
stantly stood between them, and tlie three 
gods viewing each otlior With delight, frOm their 
three refulgent glances sprang into being a virgin 
of celestial loveliness, who bashfully bowed W 
fore Brahma, Vislinu, artd Siva. They said 
“ who art thou 1 lovely one ! and why art tHoii 
thus diatinguishe<ll)y the three several colors'of 
black, white and red'l” She replied, “flora 
your glances w^as I produced ; arid do you not 
know your own onini potent energies f* Brahma 
then praised her, arid bestowed on her this 
blessing: “Thou shall be named the goddess 
of the tliree times. Morning, Noon, and Evening, 
the Preserver of the Univei^e ; arid under va- 
rious other ap]>elLations shall thou be worship- 
ped, as tliou shalt be the cause of accomplisliing 
the desires of thy votaries. But, oil, goddess ! 
divide thyself into three fOrtns, according tO 
the colours by which tllOu art distinguished.” 
On liearing these words she divided herself into 
three forms of a white, a red and a black colour. 
The white was Saraswati, the of Brahina ; 
the red was Lakshmi, the beloved of Vishnu ; 
and the black, ParvatL” This account differs 
widely from other accounts of the origin of 
these goddesses, but consistency is out of the 
question in Hindu mythology; Parvati is now 
generally understood by the appellation of DeVi^ 
or Maha Devi. Nevertheless, by the Vaishna- 
vas, Lakshmi is also thus called, to whom they 
attribute, as thC Saivas do to Parvati, prb- 
iduction of Kali, Kali Ratreo, Chandrikai, 
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MAHMitN. 


MAHOM£I>ANlSM. 


Jkc* — Cole. M^ik, Hind. p. 95, 

MAHAIL. Tbi» Nepd tree, and DUuttoIa 
are both sj)ecie8 of plums ; the former bears 
abundance of beautiM ilowers. 

MAHAJOLU. Ueia. Lygodium scan- 
dens. Used as a twine for tying beama 

MAHA KAL. In Hindu Mythology, 
Ktemity. Tliis deity is a representation of 
Siva and, in the Elephanta Caves, he is repre- 
sented with eight arma In one, he holds a 
human figure. 

MAHANIMBA,BENa Melia sempeiwirena 

MAHAPURUSHYAS. A sect of Vais- 
xiavas in 

MAHA RADZA WENG or RADZA 
WENG, Burm. Chronicles of kinga These 
are found in the kingdoms of Burma, Pegu, 
Axracan, Munnipoor, the old state of Pong or 
Magoung, and indeed in all the Indo-Chinese 
nations, even in such small states as Tavoy and 
the Slian principalities of Zimme and Laboung. 

MAHARAG or ARAD ISLAND, on the 
west side of the Persian Gulf, is a very low 
island. — Hordmrgh, 

MAHARAJAH. Sans. A Hmdu ruler. 
Also the liighest titular honor given to a 
Hindu. The title Maha-Rajah or gioat 
king, in the Puranas and Hindu books, 
was originally applied to the sovereign of a 
vast monarchy which in tlie second century, 
comprised a great part of India, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and the neighbouring is- 
lands. — India in Ibth Cent 

MAHASIAMBALA, Ctng. Tamarind. 

MAHAWANSO, A metrical chronicle in 
Pali of tlie dynastic history of the island of 
Ceylon, from B. C. 543 to A. D. 1750, disco- 
vered and translated by Mr. George Tumour. 
— Sir J, E, TmuauVs Ceylon, I 

MAHA-WELLI-GANGA, the Ganges of 
Ptolemy, rises near Adams Peak, in Ceylon ; 
It traverses more than one-tliird of the moun- 
tain zone, and drains upwards of 4000 sq. 
miles, flows into the sea near Trincomalee, after 
a course of 134 miles. — Sir J, E, TennanVs 
Ceylon. 

MAHE. One of the Seychelle group, is 
about 16 miles longhand 4 broad. Its anchor- 
age is in lat 4® 35', and long. 55° 33' K — 
Horshurgh. 

MAHE FORT, in lat 11° 41' N., is near 
the mouth of a small river, 4 or 5 miles south 
of Tellidierry. 

MAHENDRA, son of Asoka, King of Ma- 
gadha, in R C. 236, converted Ceylon to 
Buddhism. 

MAHISAKS’HI, Tel. Syn. of Amyris 
commiphora. 

MAHMUD of Ghhmi died A D. 1399. 

MAHMAN. In Guaserat province, is a 
numerous race, called M^hmaA conver- 
sation, Mehma^ ; the same s^ct as Mr. Wilford 


makes known to us. Many families of this 
sect, live in Bombay, and are a very useful, 
hard-working, trusty people. 

MAIIOE. See Dyes. 

MAHOGANY TREE, Exo. Syn. ofSwiete- 
nia mahogani 

MAHOMEDANISM. The two most suc- 
cessful religious difltiisioiis winch tlie world hiis 
yet seen, are Buddlikm and Maliomedanism. 
Each creed owed its origin to the enthusiasm 
of a single individual, and each was rapidly 
propagated by numbers of zealous followers. 
But here the parallel ends ; for the Koran of 
Mahomed was addressed wholly to the ‘‘ pas- 
sions^' of mankind, by the promised gratifica- 
tion of human desires both in this world and in 
the next ; while the Dkarma of Sakya Muni 
was addressed wholly to the “ intellect,'’ and 
sought to wean mankind from the pleasures 
and vanities of this life by pointing to the 
transitorincss of all human enjoyment Maho- 
med achieved this success by the offer of mate- 
rial or bodily pleasures in tlie next life, while 
Skkya succeeded by the promise of eternal de- 
liverance of the soul from the fetters of immo- 
rality. The former propagated liis religion by 
the merciless edge of the sword ; the latter hy 
the persuasive voice of the missionaiy. The 
sanguinaiy career of tlie Mahomedan was light- 
ed by the lurid flames of burning cities ; the 
peaceful progi-ess of the Buddhist was illuiuina- 
ted by tlic cheerful faces of the sick in monastic 
hospitals, and by tlio liappy smiles of travellers 
reposing in DJharmMas by the road side. In 
the Mahawahso^ p. 249, it is mentioned that 
Upatisso, son of Buddha Das, builds hospitals 
for cripples, for pregnant women, and for the 
blind and diseased. Dhatusena (p. 256) builds 
hospitals for cripples and sick. Buddha Dks 
himself (p. 245) ordained a physician for every 
ten villages on the liigh road, and built asy- 
lums for the crippled, deformed, and destitute. 
The one was the personification of bodily ac- 
tivity and material enjoyment ; the otlier was 
the genius of corporeal abstinence, and intel- 
lectual contemplation. There is a curious coin- 
cidence also in the manner of the death of the 
two teachers. According to the Buddhists, 
Maro, the Angel of Death, waited upon S^ya 
to learn wlien it would he his pleasure to die. 
Some Maliomedans assort the same of Muham- 
mad. Azrail, the Angel of Death, entered the 
chamber of the sick man to announce that 
“ he was enjoined not to interfere with tl^mul 
of God's prophet^ without an entire acquies- 
cence on his pai'k'*— See Price’s Muhammadan 
History, voL L p. 16, — The BhUm Topes, Gnn- 
ningham^ p, 54. — ^In north western India a 
khetri convert from Hindui^, or any convert 
from Sikhism, is styled a Sheikh, and cmiverts 
from inferior races are styled MugMs and 
Pathans. 
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MAHRATTA GOVERNMENTS. 


MAHRATTA GOVERNMENTS. 


MAHOREE^ Bsira Fimpinelia aaiaum. 

MAHOTREE ] Hibiscus tiliaceiis. 

MAHRATTA GOVERNMENTS IN IN- 
DIA, have been in number seven, viz. : 

TJie famUy of Ilajas of Sattarah, 

was founded in A. D. 1644 by Shah-ji, a Sub- 
hadar of the Caruatie under Auningzib, bes- 
towing jagires on his sons, giving Tanjore to 
Ekojee. It was in 1647, that the other son, 
Sivaji, commenced [)redatory excursions. In 
1664, he plundered Surat, and he died in 1680. 
From this time, a troubled period of usurpa- 
tions occurred till 1707, when on the death of 
Aurungzib, Sivaji II, son of Sambha, nick- 
named Shao-ji, was released and crowned at 
Sattarah in March 1708. His nominal suc- 
cessor was Ram Raja 1749, but the power 
rested with the Peshwa or minister, the last of 
whom Baji Rao surrendered tt) and Wiis pen- 
sioned by the English in 1818. Pertab Siva 
or Sinh was re-instated at Sattarah by the 
British in April 11, 1818, he was dethroned in 
1840, and sent to Benares, his brother being 
raised in his place, and tlie family bocmne ex- 
tinct with his demise. Tlie Pesliwas of Poonahy 
were hereditary, and after the reign of Sivaji 
II, in 1749, they assumed the power of the 
Sattarah Sovereigns in the Military Govern- 
ment established by^Sivaji the first in 1609. 
Their open power lasted from 1 7 40, when Ba- 
laji Bajee Rao, succeeded his father and died 
after the battle of Paniput, until 1818, when the 
next Baji Rao yielded to the English on the 3rd 
June and was pensioned. Nana Furnavis, Karkun 
of Madluiji Rao Belal, died November 1771. 

Bhomla Rajas of Naypur^ commenced in 
1734, when Raghoji Bhonsla was nominated 
Sena Sahib Suba or general of the Mahratta 
confederacy. The family became extinct during 
the administration of Lord Dalhousie, on the 
demise of Goozur, grandson of Raghoji, who in 
1818 hadbeen seated on the throne when Mudaji 
(Appa Sahib) was deposed. Appa Sahib having 
Bucceded I^arsoji, an idiot, whom he strangled, 
The Bindia family^ now the Gwalior liajas, 
came from a family near Sattarah. The first, 1724, 
Ranojee Sindia was an ofllcer in the Peshwa’s 
army : • in 1825, Baiza Bai, widow of Doulut 
Rao, adopted Jankuji, who assumed the reins 
of government in 1833. The llolkar family 
rose from Mulhar Rao Holkar, 1724, an officer 
of note in the Peshwa’s army, and obtained tlie 
JagMre in Malwaiu 1750. The names of tins 
family most familiar to history are those of 
AliUya Bai in the middle of the 18th Century. 
J*< awant Rao Holkar an illegitimate sou, who 
(1797) maintained predatory rule, and in 1805 
died insane. In 1811, his widow Tulsi Bai, 
adopted his illegitimate child Mulliar Kao 
Holkar with whom was fought the battle of 
Mehdapur in 1818. In 1834, MartandRao an 
adopted son was dispossessed by Hari Holkar, 


the late diief. The Qaih^m now 

reigning at Baroda, in Gk^erat, sprung in 1720, 
from Dammaji Qaokwar (Shamsher Baliadoor) 
an officer under Khaudi Rao Holkar, and 
they ruled till tlie treaty with the British 
Goveniment in 1802, — Thmtuu Prine^f9 
Anikinkies^ P, 286 and 287. Malirattaa 
even of the highest rank have not a dig- 
nifietl appearance. They arc hardy and active, 
under the European standard, aiul well pro- 
|>ortioned with dark skins and irregular fea- 
tures ; the women as a rule are not well favored. 
The Mahrattjis are calletl MaJiarashtra in 
Sanskrit : Maha is great and illustrious, and 
Rashtra, synonymous with liajaputra, implies 
their royal descent ; and their name also indi- 
cates that they were acknowledged to belong to 
the second class on their arrival in Indiii, and 
of course, that they were not Bralimans. AVhen 
these adventurers had obtiiined power and in- 
fluence, they assumed the superior title of 
Maha-Rashtras ,• and by striking out such let- 
ters as become uselesvs, when In'ought to the 
standard of the spoken dialects, we have Maha- 
rata, Mahrata, and sometimes Mahrjtor. Thus 
we have Surat, from Surasutra ; and Gujarat, 
from Gurja-Raslitra. — Moor. p. 241. The ori- 
ginal Mahratta state comf)relionded a country 
of gi'eat natural strengtli, interspersed witJi 
mountoins, defiles, aiul fortresses. The best 
modern accounts lead us to suppose that it in- 
cluded Kaudeisli, liaglaud, and i>art of Berar, 
extending towards the nortli-ojist as far as 
Guzerat and tlie Nerbuddah river. To tlie west 
the Malirattas possessed the narrow but strong 
tract of country whicli borders on tlie Coucan, 
and stretches parallel with the sea from near 
Surat to Oanara. This country is well calculat- 
ed for the maintenance of clefonsive warfare, 
but that the people were not of the military 
caste is proved by the names of their particu- 
lar tribes, the Koonhee^ the JJangar^ and the 
Goalah ; or, the farmer, shepherd, and cow- 
herd ; all rural iKicupations. The exterior, 
also, of the Rajpoots and Maharattas marks a 
different origin. The first is remarkable for the 
grace and dignity of his person, the latter, on 
the contrary, is of diminutive size, in general 
badly made, and of a mean rapacious disposi- 
tion. The Maharatta Brahmans, also, differ 
in their customs from their neighbours, with 
whom Uiey will never associate nor intermarry. 
It certainly appears extraordinary, that a nation 
so numerous as tlic Mahrattas should have re- 
mained almost wholly unnoticed in Indian his^ 
tory for so long a period as from the first Ma- 
homedan conquest until the reign of Aurung- 
zeb ; but it appe{irs probable that prior to the 
time of Sevajee, the Mahratta country, like 
the other parts of the Deccan, was divided into 
little principalities and chiefshiiis, many of 
which were dependant on the neighbouring 
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MALAVlSeUS POFULNEUS. 


Mahommedan princes, but never completely 
brought under snbjection. ^evajee, the first 
Maliaratta commander, who combined the ef- 
forts of these discordant chiefs and tribes,, was 
born in A. D. 1626, and died in 1680. His 
genealogy being obscure, Ids adherents were at 
liberty to invent the most illustrious, and, ac- 
cordingly traced his origin from the Ranalis of 
Odeypoor (the purest of the Khetrie caste), 
who claim a descent, equally fabulous, from 
Nowshirwan the just — Cok, Myth. Hind, p. 
285. 

MAHURA, Hind. Syn. foriEgle raarmelos. 

MAHWAL, Hind. »Syn. of Baihiida VahliL 

MAHWA, Mae. Syn. of Bassia latifolia and 
B, Longifolia. 

MAHWA FLOWERS. See Eloopie Poo, 
Tam. 

MAHWA OIL. See Oil. 

MAI, Tejl. Syn. of Schleichera trijuga, 
Willd. 

MAIA, Maleal. Syn. of Quercus infec- 
toriaw 

MAI-IN, Buem. Syn. of Mangifera opposi- 
tifolia. 

MAILANSHI, Maleal. Syn. of Lawso- 
nia alba Lani. 

MAIN-AY, Buini. Indigo. 

MAIRASSIES, Mullers name for the 
Papuans of New Guinea. 

MAIT on MEYT. A small town on the 
African Coast, in lat. 11° 1' 38" N., and long. 
47° 10' 25" E. It is the Tapeteye of the 
Peri plus, and now a mart of considerable tiade. 
— Horshurgh. 

MAITANTOS, Tkl. Syn. of Ainphidonax 
karka. 

MAITEE, Hind. Fenugreek. 

MAIZURRY ? Chainajrops llitchiana ; 

MAJA KANI, Malay. Syn. for Galls. 

MAJIGA, Tel. Syn. Butter-milk. 

MAJNLT, Hind, Peus. Qu. Majnun, Hind. 
Pers. Weeping willow. 

MAJOON, also Majoom, Guz. Hind. 
Sans. Tam. Lancet. A preparation of Can- 
nabis sativia. 

MAJOON, Turk. Opium, 

MAJOOPHAL, Hind. Galls of Quercus 
infectoria. 

MAJORUM, Geu. Maijoram. 

MAJUPHAL, Hind. Sans. Syn. for Galls. 

MAKADE CHETTOO, Tel. Schrebera 
Swietenoides. 

MAHARA, Kama, the god of love, bears 
on his banner the fish Makara. 

MAKE ACHAR 1 Hibiscus rosa CKinenses. 

M AKH AL, Beno. Syn. of Citmllus cobeyn- 
this Shrded 

MAKHUR LIMBO, Mau. Syn. of Ata- 
lantia monophylhw Shraed. Colocynth. 

MAKKI, Tam. Garcinia pictoria. 
MUKL,Pebs. B’demnm. 


M A-KLEN, Buem. Syn^ of Dioapyros mollis. 

MAKLEUA, See Dyes. 

MACK(ME, Qu. MAKAI, Hind? Solanura 
nigrum. 

MAKSE, Amb. Gomuto. 

MAKTAB, Arab. A Mahomedan household 
festival in India, held on the first occasion of 
a child’s going to school. 

MAKUR LIMBO, Mar. Syn. of Atidantia 
monophylla. 

MALABATHRI TAMALAPATHRI, 
leavcxS of Cinnamomum tamala 

MALABAR CARDAMOMS. See Carda- 
mom. 

MALABAR HEMP. Eng. Syn. of Cro- 
talaria juncea. 

MALABAR NUT, Eng. Adhatoda va»- 
sica. A Syn. of Jiisticia adhatoda. 

MALABATHRUM; CiiiDamomum aro- 
maticuni. 

MALA, Beng. Syn. of Bryonia laciuiosa* 

MALACCA, Eagle Wood. Eagle wood. 

MALACCA BEAN, See Marking Nut 

MALACCA CANH Heo-tan, Cochin- 
Chin. The long internodes of the Calamus 
scipionura of Loureirn, of which a thousand 
reach Liverpool annually, to form walking 
sticks. See Cane^s. Also Calamus. 

MALACCA CINNAMON, See Cinnamon. 

MALACCA CIVET, Eng. Syn. of Viver- 
ricula Malaccensis. 

M/VLACCA FORT, or the Chui'ch on the 
hill, is in lat. 2° 18' N., long. 102° 15' E. The 
country a few miles inland, is formed of undu- 
lating hills, moderately elevated called Malacca 
hills, and 7 J leagues E. by N. J N. From it 
rises the high mounttun Goonong Ledang, cal- 
led also Queen Mount or Mount Ophir, about 
7,000 feet high. In the entrance of the Strait 
of Malacca, near the Nicobar and Achecn Is- 
lands, and betwixt them .and eJunksey Ion, there 
are often very strong ripplings, particularly in 
the S. W. Monsoon. There is no perceptible 
current, yet the surface of the water is impel- 
led forward by some cause. They are seen in 
calm weather approiujhing from a distance and 
in the night their noise is heard from a consi- 
derable distance before they are near, alarming 
to jiersons unacquainted with them, for the 
broken water makes a great noise when the 
vessel is passing through it. They Ij^at 
againstn ship with great violence, and pass on^ 
the spray coming on deck ; and a small boat 
could not always resist the turbulence of these 
remarkable ripplings; — Hor^ufphi 

MALACOLOPHUS. See Picidm. 

MAL AKA PELAi Maibax. Syn.of Psididm 
pomifentm Linn. 

MALAPOO DYE, See Dyes. 

MALATRINAKAM, Sans. Lemon grains. 
MALAVISCUS POPULNEUS, Ga5ut. 
Rhccde, Syn. of Thespesia populnea;, Lam. 



MAJJ>IVE ISLANDS. 


MAMMEE APPLE. 


MALAYA, Tamil. Hie name of a moua- 
taia range, in the }>6tiinstila of India, common* 
ly called the Western Ghauts. The word is 
probably derived from the Dravidian word 
‘ Mala,’ a hiU. 

MALAY ALAM. The name of a Tamilian 
people, and their language, occupying part of 
the Western coast of the peninsula of India. 
See Dravidian. 

MALAYAN DUGONG, See Du«?<mg. 

MALAY CAMPHOR See Camphor. Also 
Dryobalanops. 

MALAY CAURAY, Tam. u^aQfo Can- 
thiutn niteiis. 

MALAY CHUCAN PULLUM, Tam. 
Xanthochymus. 

MALAY KAIMANIS. See Cinnamon. 

MALAY KLOOVY, Tam. 

Protium caudatum. 

MALAY KONeJIE MARUM, Tam. 

LD Tih CuUenea excelaa. 

MALAY PENINSULA. The east coast 
from Point RomanLa its S. E. extreme to op* 
posite Pulo Varela, is mostly low and woody ; 
its general direction is N. N. VV. 

MALAY POOLLIE PULLUM, Tam. 
Xanthochymus. 

MALAYS. This nice extends through the 
Malay Peninsula South from Siam to Singa- 
j)()re ; all Sumatra is Mala}' — so is all Borneo 
and with a slight change of type, the l’hili[)' 
pines are the same. In these situations they 
are found pursuing their livelihood as seamen 
or engaged in commerce with other countries. ; 
In the Malay Peninsula they are in part Ma- 
hoinedaii and in part Pagan in the more im- 
practicable parte of the Malay Peninsula. — 
Latham's Ethnolom/. 

MALAY TANGHIE VAYll, Tam. Sida 
lanceolata. 

MALAY TAYNGA, Tam. 

Sterculia, 

MALAY TOWARAY, Tam. 
eumff Cajanus Indicus. 

MAL ; BLEDGERME, Fk. Malt. 

MALCOM, HO WARD. An American 
Missionary and traveller, who published a liis- 
tory of his travels in Ava. 

MALDIVE ISLAI«)S. A vast group, 
estimated at twelve hundred ; extending south- 
ward from lat 7° GJ' N., to 0° 42' S. A memoir 
of them, by lieuts. J. A. Young and W 
Christopher, I. N., is given in Bom. Geog. 
Trans. 1S36-18S8 ; Boml^y re-print, vol. i. 54. 
^ese innumerable islands and rocks have 
jbevit 60 miles of breadth, the islands being 
formed large groups whieh the natives call 
Aiolis or AtoUona. Of these ^ere are nine- 
teen, and they appear to be the summits of 
ooral mountsuns. Ihe iuhahitai&ts are Maho- 
raedans, governed by a saltan or king, and en- 
gaged in trade and navigation. The Maidive 


and Lakkadive islands have the Amhio Jilpha- 
bet, but their language is Singhalese. 

MALE! AVAREl, Tam. 

Mimosa xylocarpa. 

MALE MANGOSTEEN, Eng. Syn. of 
fruit of Garcinia purpurea Roxb. 

MALE TENGI,Tam. Syn. of Sida acuta, Bunn. 

MALI!, Akau. Soda. 

MALIA-MOTHI, Maleal. Syn. of Pa- 
vetta ludica, Linn. 

JMALIC ACID. See notice under Cocculus 
Indicus. 

MALKANGANI, Hini>. Syn, of Cekstrus 
paniculatus, WiUd. 

MALIiulNGANI KA TEL, Hind. Syn. 
of oil of Celastrus paniculatus, see Malkangunee, 
also oil. 

MALKANGANI, Mar. Syn. of Celastrus 
montena. 

MAL KUROONDU, ? See Cinnamon. 

MALLAM TODDALI, xMaleal. Syn. of 
Celtis orientelis ; Lam. 

MALLAUCH, 1 Corchorus olitorius. 

MULL ELAVA MURUM, Tam. xyx.h' 
l§lrW(si)Ln!nh Bombax Malabaricura. 

MALOO CLIMBER, also MALIJIIUN, 
also PATWA MAWAL, also ADA, Trl. 
Hauhinia racemosa. See Maljhun. 

MALPIGHIACEiE. See Hiptage mada- 
blote. 

MALT I LATA, Hind. Giertnora moemosa. 

MALTO, It. Malt. 

MALTUM, Lat. Malt. 

MALVACEiR See Mallow Wrots, also 
Miilope. 

MALVA REGAM, Male. Syn. of Atalautia 
monophylla. 

MALVA TRICUSPIDATA. SeeMalvacem. 

MALWA, The Rajas of Malwa, the capitals 
of which are Ujjayana and Mandor, are known 
from the writings of Abul Fazl, whose informa- 
tion is supposed to have been furnished from 
Jain authorities. It would appear that in ear- 
ly ages, Mahahmah founded a fire temple, 
which was destroyed by Buddhists, but restor- 
ed in B. C. 840 by Dhauji (Dhananjaya) a 
name of Aijun, about 785 before Vikyrania- 
ditya, A. D. 866, and A. D. 1390, the country 
repeatedly changed hands from Hindu to Ma- 
homedan sovereigns from the time that in 8GG 
Maldeva was conquered by Sheihk Shah, father 
of Ala ud din, to 1390 when Dilawar Khan 
Ghori, viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereignty 
in A. D. l390.-^2'h(ma8' Frimep, p. 259. 

MALZ, Gkr. Malt. 

MAMIDI POO,TKL.SScn>SX3<S^J«. Mango 

flower. 

MAMIDI CHETTU, Tel. Syn. of Maagi- 
fera Indica Linn. 

MAM MAEM, Tam. Syn. of Man^aln- 
dica Linn. 

MAMMEE APPLE. See 



MANBEVILLE. 


MANGLES. 


MAMASENL A nomade tribe dwelling 
in Luristan, and belong to the Lur family, as 
do likewise their neighbours the Khogilu and 
the Bakhtyar, who, like themselves, occupy the 
▼alleys of the great chain of Zagros which se- 
parates Iraq Ajam from the provinces border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf. All these tribes are 
the descendants of the ancient Zend race. 

MAMELUK. These were of two origins, 
theBaheriteandthe Borgite, the latter of Circas- 
sian origin. In the time of Selim the first, the 
mameluks themselves were all of pure Circas- 
sian blood, and had all been originally slaves. 

MAN AAR, according to Sir J. E. Tennant, 
vol. 2 p. 555, is the island of Epiodorus, which, 
according to the Periplus, was the seat ofithe 
Pearl fishery, 

MANAGE, Tam. LDirGesar^ Castor. 

MANALIE KEEIIA, Tam. LnssuisSi ^Qjd\ 
Gisekia pliarnacioides. 

MANALOO OIL. Oil. 

MANAMADOO SULLAII. See Cloths. 

MANAS A, the goddess of Snakes. She 
is worshipped as a preservative against the bite 
of these reptiles, and is represented sitting on 
a water lily environed with snakes. If a 
Hindu has been bitten by one, incantations are 
X^ronounced to propitiate the favour of Manasa. 
— Cole* Myth. Hind. p. 388, 

MANASAROVAllA LAKE, in Tibetan, 
is called Tsho-Mapban. It is about 1 G miles 
square. The Manasarovara or Mansaraur Lake, 
is the same with the Hindu Sarovara of Hindu 
Mythology, produced from the heart of Brah- 
ma. It is called Anau Anandat is supposed 
to be a crater, and four rivers spring from it. 
Manasa-Saras or Manasarovara is a name of the 
Sannyasis for a celebrated lake in the north 
Himalaya, near Sumeru, the abode of gods, the 
Vindhyasaras of the Purans. Manasarovara 
in reality is a lake of no exit in Little Thibet, 
&om which the Ganges was long supposed to 
rise ; it is a place of Hindu pilgrimage of 
peculiar sanctity, and was first visited by 
Moorcroft in 1814, As. Rs. 1816, Vol. XII. — 
See Mansarovara. 

MANGHE, See Boat 

MANGE POONGUM, Tam. Sapindus 
rubiginosus. 

MANDArj:QUE ISLAND, in lat 6® 22' 
S., long. 110^ 53' E., is a small round island 
off the N. Coast of Java. — Horsburgh. 

MANDAREH, Tam. Bauhinia acuminata. 

MANDAR HILL, in the district of Bha- 
gulpore, is remarkable for having on it a colos- 
sal figure, carved in granite. 

MANDEL, Rus. Amygdalus communis. 

MANDESTI, Tel. Syn. of Rubia cordifo- 
lia Linn. ^ 

MANDESn, T*l. Mwider. 

MANDEVILLE, Sir Joh^ author of a 
book of alleged travels in India and China. 


He set out for St. Albans in 1332, and return- 
ed and died in Liege in 1366. His descriptions 
of Ceylon are borrowed from Marco Polo and 
Odoric of Portend u. 

MANDIVE PLANT, Eng. Syn. of Jani- 
pha manihot, kth. 

MANDORLI, It. Amygdalus communis. 

MANDRAGEN, Geu. Mandrake. 

MANEKAM, Malay. Ruby. 

MANETTIA. See Cinchona. 

MANGA KAIA, Tel. 

Gardenia dumetorum. 

MANGALORE MANCHE. See Boat 

MANGALORE, on the Coast of Canara, 
ill lat 12° 52' N. and long. 74° 49' E., is built 
near the mouth of a river, navigable by small 
vessels, with about 10 or 1 1 feet on the bar. — 
Horsburgh, 

MANG ANESE. A very extensive deposit 
of the manganese of commerce has been found 
on the great Tenasserim river in the district of 
Mergui and reported on by Captain Tremen- 
heere, who thinks it probable it may cover 
many square miles. — Winter' e Bimna^ p, 109. 

MANGEES, ? Garcinia mangostanU. 

MANGELLACUA, Malay. Turmeric. 

MANGGI-MANGGI, Malay. Rhizophora 
mangli. 

MANGGIS, Bali. Jav. Mangostin. 

MANGGISI, Bugis. Mangostin. 

MANGGOS, Lam. Mangostin. 

MANGGUSTA, Malay. Mangostin. 

MANGHA, Tkl. Syn. of Randia dumeto- 
rum, Linn. 

MANGIFERA INDICA, Mango Tree. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

MANGIFERA MONTANA, Heyne. Syn. 
of Mangifera Indica, Linn. 

MANGIFERA PINNATA, Koen. Syn. 
of Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Rox. 
Syn. of Boueia oppositifolia of Meisner. 

MANGIFERA DOMESTICA, G.eetx. 
Rheede. Syn. of Mangifera Indica Linn. 

MANGIUM ALBUM, Eumph. Syn. of 
Avicennia tomentosa. 

MANG-KUDU, Malay. Morinda umbd- 
lata. See Dyes. 

MANGLES, Ross Dokblly, ex-member for 
Guildford, and late Chairman of the East In- 
dia Company, was son of the late James Man- 
gles, Esq., of Woodbridge, Surrey, who re* 
presented that borough on Reform prin- 
dples in three successive Parliaments, from 
1831 to 1837. He wasbcnrn in 1801, and 
educated at Eton and Haileybury Colleges, 
whence ^ he obtained his appmntment as a 
writer in the Civil Service in Bengal, in April 
1819. Having arrived in India in the course 
of the following year, in September, 1821, we 
find him appointed Assistant to the Seeretay 
to the Board of Commissi<mers in the ceded 
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and cmiqttered provinces, and, just ayear later, 
Acting Collector at EHimiekabad. In January, 

1 832, ho was placed in charge of the north- 
ern perguniiahs of the district of Bareilly, and 
six months afterwards became Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue in the Ijower 
Provinces. In the course of the next five years 
he filled in succession the posts of Acting Com- 
missioner of Sunderbiinds, Ofiiciating Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue in the Lower Provin- 
ces, Secretory to the Commissioner of Pegu and 
Ava, and Deputy Secretary the CTi>vernmcnt 
in the Judicial and Territorial Departments. 
Having visited Euro[)e on sick certificate in 
1828, he returned to India in November, 1831, 
and officiated for some time as Secretary to the 
Sadder Board of llevenuo at the Presidency. 
Was employed for a few montlis as Deputy 
Secretoi'y to Government in the General 
Department, and subsequently as Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue ; in February, 1 833, 
Magistrate aiid Collector at Tipperah, from 
which he was transferred to the post of Ma- 
gistrate and Collector at Chittagong and 
then Officiating Secretary to the Board of Re- 
venue at Calcutta. In the November fol- 
lowing he was promoted to the post of Ma- 
gistrate and Collector at Agra, which he held 
for little more than a year, being appointed, 
in December, 1834-, Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, Lower Provinces. It is right to add 
that these appointments were nominally con- 
ferred upon him whilst he reiiuviaed at Calcutta 
discharging the duties of this responsible i)Ost, 
to which no adequate salary was attached. In 
]\rarch following he became a member of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction and 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments. lu Oc- 
tober, 1837, he became Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments, and Officiating 
Private Secretary to the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal in the same departments. In 1838, 
we find him a temporary member of the Sud- 
der Board of Revenue at the Presidency. He 
returned to England early in 1839, and at the 
general election of 1841 he was returned at 
the top of the poll for the borough of Guild- 
ford, near which town he resided at Wood- 
bridge. He was chosen again, though he 
stood second on the poll, in July, 1847 ; and 
in 1852, and again in 1857, be stood at the 
head of the poll. Mr. Mangles* career in 
Imj^a was marked by great ability and vigour. 
Mr. Mangles is a learned and accomplished 
man, and has thought and read as well as 
written. He has contributed some of the most 
able articles to the Edinburgh Review an India 
and Indian affairs, and is the author of a 
“ Vindication of the Honourable East India 
Company and their Government of Bengal 


from the Attacks of Messrs. Richards and 
Ci-awfurd,** published in 1830. Mr. Mangles, 
was a Director of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and H Deputy- Lieutenant for the city of 
London. He had been for many years a 
Director of the East India Company of which 
he was Chairman in 1857, when he handed 
over the chair to 8ir Frederick Currie. In 
Parliament Mr. Mangles was a strong Liberal 
and supported the Ballot, the admission of 
Jews to Parliament, and the abolition of 
Church rates : he married, in 1830, a daugh- 
ter of the late George Ncwcomc, Esq. 

Mx\NGO, Eng. Syn. of Mangifera ludica 
Linn. 

MANGO GINGER. Curcuma amada. 

MANGOLD. See Clienopodiacese. 

MANG ou MHANG. A low caste or 
tribe scattered through 2 )arto of the Bombay 
Presidency, in Guzerat, Candeish, tlie Concaii 
and Kolapore, employed ns village watchman 
and in humble office.*). 

MANGOSTANA GAMBOGIA. SeeDye.s 
also Gamboge. 

MANGOSTANA MORELLA, Syn, of 
Ilebradendron gaiubogioidea. 

IMANGOSfEEN. See notice.^ inuler 
Clusiacea), also Diospyros inabola, (jlarciuia 
inangostana. 

MANGOUSTE. Fu. ITerpestes. 

MANGO-WILD, EN(t. Syn. of Spondias 
mangifera Pers. 

MANGRONE, WHITE, Eng. Syn. of 
Avicennia tomentosa. 

MANGU, SuNi). Mangostin. 

MANGUIANES, a mild and ill used pco- 
l>le, in the Eastern Arcliipelago, but so little 
advanced in civilization, that European visitors, 
who have not had opportunitie.H of personal 
communication with the Baiigans, often leave 
the island with the impression, that they are 
only a more savage variety of the same race. — 
Earl page 1 38. 

MANGU ST A. See Ilerpestes, also Vi- 
verridse. 

MANGUSTA JAVANICA. See Viver- 
ridas. 

MANI-OOPOO, Tkl. Potasli. 

MANIIIOT STARCH, Cassava manioc. 

MANIHOT UTILISSIMA. See Cnasava 
manioc. 

MANIHOT UTJLLISSIMA, Pohl. Syn. 
of Janipha manihot, kth. 

MAN IK, Hind. Syn of Amethyst. 

MANILA NUNA, Anglo-Tkl. Syn. of oil 
of nut of Arachis hypogsea. 

MANILA, Maleal. Syn. of Aspalnthifs 
Indica. Syn. of Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl. 

MANILLA TAMARIND, Eng. Syu. of 
Inga dulcis, Willde. 

MANILLA. The capital of Luzon, one pf 
thelargestof the Philippine Islands, and the scat 
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of the Spanish Government in the east, is situat- 
ed in lat. 36' N, long. 121® E. MANILLA, 
the capital of the Philippine islands was found- 
el in 1581, and in 1851 contained a po- 
pulation of 150,000. It is a large city and 
convenient for trade, the adjacent country 
producing excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
and hemp for cordage. During the months 
of June, July and August febrile complaints 
are common. Manilla Bay is a largo inlet 
in the south-west coast of Luzon, about 22 
miles in extent each way : the city of hla- 
nilla stands on its eastern shore, about 25 
miles from the entrance. The land on both 
sides of the bay is high. “ Here cock-fighting is 
carried to a passion unknown elsewhere. Every 
Manilla Indian had a game cock upon his 
shoulder, or tucked under his arm, or occasion- 
ally perched on his head ; and when two men 
met they would speak a few words, “ squat 
down, and allow their respective birds, wlio had 
meanwhile been bristling up with warlike ar- 
dour, to take a few quiet pecks at each other, 
which seemed to refresh them amazingly, and 
without further comment eacli would go on liis 
way, and each cock resume a peaceful attitude.” 
Yet it is unlawful to allow the cocks to come 
to a regular pitched battle, excei>ting at the 
proper certified cockpits ; the same with gamb- 
ling out of tlic licensed houses : and half the 
convicts that are seen working on the roads in 
chains arc doing so for tlie grave offence of 
fighting their cocks, or playing * monte’ in un- 
licensed places, by the roadside, or anywhere at 
but a government establishment.” These es- 
tablishments are numerous. Every village has 
at least one, and in Manilla there are several. 
The principal saints’ days and Sunday after- 
noons are the favourite cock-figliting terms. 
The cocks are “ spurred” with “ briglit pieces 
of steel, about three inches long, and as 
sharp as the best razor” — indeed, they are ge- 
nerally m.ade out of old razors ; anvl frequently 
both birds lie dead at the same moment. Some- 
times an accidental blow from the inferior 
bird settles the question, for the spurs are 
deadly, and do not need much repetition 
to become effective. In general, the hand- 
somer bird vras the vanquished and the lesser 
and meaner-looking the hero and victor. The 
Indians are very cruel. Often they pluck a 
beaten cock alive, in revenge at his having 
lost, though the poor brute has been the petted 
and constant companion of his master for 
months before, and has learnt all the ways 
which domestic animals do learn when in hourly 
contact with man . — Literary Gazette. 

MANILLA OIL PLANT, Eiio. Aracliis 
hypogaea. 

MANILLA CIGARS. Oee Cheroots. 
MANILLA DRAGON CANE. Bee Ca- 
lamus, also Dragon Cane. 


MANILLA GRAM, Em Syn. of nut 
of Aracliis hypogsea. 

MANILLA HEMP. The mode of making 
this hemp at Manilla is to strip the plant whicli 
has been cut down of its outer covering, to rip 
that outer covering into slips the whole length, 
and taking one end of the slip in one hand, and 
with the other pressing the slip firmly down 
on a piece of board by a strong broadbladed 
knife, like a butcher’s knife, and called there 
a balo, drag the slip through the pressure and 
thus scj-ape oft* the pulpy parts and leave the 
fibres wliich is the hemp. Wooded districts 
and good soil are there coiisidered favorable, 
and the best hemp comes from latitudes south 
of Manilla, and from several islands as far as 
the 10th degree. See Musa textilis. 

MANILLA NOONA, Tel. SScro"3. 
Ground Nnt Oil. Bee also Oil. The oil of 
Aracliis hvpogma. 

MANILLA NUT OIL. See Ground Nut 
Oil, &c. 

MANILLA TAMARIND, Eng. Inga 
dnlcis. 

MANI MAIIES, a holy lake, beyond the 
Ravi. 

MANI M ANOTI % vSee Ground Nuts. 

MANIOC ou CASSAVA. See also notice 
under Climate. 

MANI-PASUPU, Tel. Syn. of Coscinium 
fenestratum, Coleb. 

MANIPUR, lies to the South of the Naga 
districts eastwjird of the Kuki area and on the 
drainage of the Ira wadi. 

MANIS. See Pangolins. 

MANISAU LEBAH, Malay. Myrrh. 

MANIS PENTAD ACT YLA. See Pango- 
lins. 

MANJA PAVATT, Tam. Syn. of Momor- 
dica charantia, Linn 1 

MANJAPU MARUM,IIout. Mal. Nyc- 
tanthes arbor tristis. 

M ANeJ A T1 1], M A L E A L. Adenanthera pa vo- 
niua. 

MANJELLA CUA, Hokt. Mal. Curcuma 
longa. 

MANJHA, or the middle land, is the Sikh 
country around Lahore. 

MANJINATI, Maleal. Syn. of Mor- 
inda tonientosa, Tleyne. 

MANJilllKA, Sans. Ocymum basilicum. 

MANJISTHA, Sans, also MUNJEET 
ALSO ClIOxMUN JEET, Hind. Rubiacordifolia, 
Madder. 

MANJITI, Tam. Hind. Syn. of Rubia 
cordifolia Linn. 

MAN-JirTIE, Tam. LOToydSm^iQ. Madder. 

MANJTITTIE VAYR, Tam. Root of Ru- 
bia cordifolia, 

MAN KUCHU, Bbng. Syn. of Colocasia 
Indica Roxb. 

MANNA, Eng. Dot, It. Pout. Sherkist, 
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MARBLE. 


PfiRS. Sweet exudation from severid species of 
Fraxiiius and Ornus. 

MANTAPA, Sans. Vestibule of an an- 
cient Hindoo Temple. 

MANNAESCHE, Gkr. Manna. 

MANNEEN-CHUNG. Cbirita Sinensis. 

MANNA IIEBRAICA, Don. Syn. of 
Ailiai^i inaurorum. 

MANNA OF MORETONBAY. See no- 
tice under Eucalyptus. 

MANNA PAP DA, Malay. Syn. of fruit 
of Auona squamosa. 

MANNE, Fr. Manna. 

MANNUTTIIA-KALEE, Tam. 

«s/?srfl Solanum iucertum. 

MANOEUVRES CORDAGE, Fn. Cor- 
dage. 

MANOSILLA, Hind. Syn. of Arsenic; 
Red orpiment. 

MANSAROWARA LAKE, is East of the 
Ladjik frontier and north of Gnrhwal and Ke- 
luaon. About it lie the sources of both the Indus 
and the Sutlej, and to the east lie the heights 
that separate them from the drainage of the 
Tsanpu. While the Sutlej and Indus run 
westwards the Tsanpu flows eastwards to the 
north of the northern frontier of Nepal and 
Bhutan until it turns to the south and west 
and becomes the Brahmaputra of the great val- 
ley of Assam. On the head waters of the Sut- 
lej and Indus, in the provinces of Rudok, Garo 
and Guge, the elevations are higher than those 
of Ladak and the alluvial soil of Guge is re- 
markable for its depth and extent. At the 
source of the Tsanpu may be seen the physical 
features of Tibet, in their extreme form, but 
Mangy ul, the district through which it runs in 
its upper course is less known than any other 
part of Tibet. Further on however, when to the 
north of Bhutan, there is the district of Lhasa or 
the capital of the province, U., and Tassudon 
of Tsang. The parts between Lhasa and 
Assam, like the parts along the Nepal frontier 
are unexplored, but warm alluvial patches of 
land do exist. — Cunningham. Latham, See 
Manasarovara Lake. 

MANSENI KOTTA, Tel. Adenanthera 
pavonina. 

MANSIL, Hind. Syn. of Arsenic, Red 
orpiment. 

MANSINEME 1 Chalybgeus paradis- 

sens. 

MANTEEA. Sp. Butter. 

MANTEIGA, Port. Butter. 

^ANTELES ALEMANISCAS, Sp. Dia- 

perr 

MANTRA The Hindu Mantra is so care- 
fully kept secret, that doubts may be enter- 
tained of all that are communicated to Euro- 
peans. The Mantra of the Srisampradaya or 
Rami^a sect of Vaishnavas is said to be 
Om Rapiaya namab,'’ Om salutation to Rama. 


The IVIantra generally consists of the name of 
some deity or a short address to him ; it forms 
the chief ceremony of initiation of the l Hudos 
of ail sects and is communicated by the teacher 
to the disciple in a whis])er. 

MANTSHU. Ktapruth gives a list of 61 
tribes of Mautshns. 

IVIANIJ. Tlie law book of Mann undoubt- 
edly preceded, or was at least contemporary 
with Budtlhism. But Mann is also posterior 
to Knpila fur his philosophy is that of the 
Sankhya to a certain extent, audit is probable 
that the 6th century B. 0., the date given by 
Professor Wilson for tliis event, is the cor- 
rect one. But this book seems merely au ab- 
breviation of a far larger and more ancient one. 
The law book of Manu opens with an account 
of the creation and goes through the category 
of every difliculty that a man, a state, or a 
comniiniity can possiby l)o found in. It em- 
braces the whole duty of man and of men, reli- 
gious, political, social, domestic and private : 
the duties of monarchs are laid down with as 
little ceremony as those of the veriest Panchal- 
la. The translations of Hougliton and Loise- 
lour Deslongcharnps have made this book 
known in Europe for the past thirty years. 
Professor Wilson is of opinion that tlie l.<aws 
of Maim, though disfigured by interpolations, 
and only cast into their present form in about 
200 B. C. are still entitled to date many au- 
thentic j)ortions of their text from 800 B. C. 
which was the estimate of Sir William Jones. 
In fact, the Laws of JManu are a compilation 
of the laws of very difloreiit ages ; many 
are word for word the same as the Sutras of 
some of the oldest Rishis. There are various 
unquestionable proofs of high antiquity ; tlio 
people of Bengal, Orissa, and the Draviras 
of the South were not Hindus, when one 
passage was written, and Caldwell places Dra- 
vira civilization through the Brahmans six 
or seven centuries before Christ. There is no 
mention of, or allusion to, Siva or Krishna, 
which places the work before the Mahabarat ; 
— there is evident familiarity with the Vedas, 
persons and legends being alluded to not found 
any where else. All such passages we could 
consent to consider at least as old as 800 B, C. 
On the other hand there are many references 
to the merit of Ahinsa “ non injury of animal 
life,” and these are probably later than Bud- 
dhism — and there is mention of the Chinas, a 
name that sinologues say, is not older than two 
centuries before Christ. It is believed that 
the work may have been put together at that 
time though very much of it is a great deal 
older. — Frin. Ind. Ant. p. 223, 

MARBLE, occurs at Attock. All the mar- 
ble used by the Burmese in the manufacture 
of their numerous figures of Gautama for the 
pagodas, &c., has, from time immemorial, been 



MARATTIA ALATA. 

obtained from the marble quarries in the small 
steep ridge of the'Tsagyen hills, near the vil- 
lage of Mowe in the district of Madeya. The 
great mass of the limestone forms the sum- 
mit and eastern face of the hills and here are 
situated, all the quarries from which the marble 
has been extracted. The limestone rests upon 
hornblendic gneissose rocks, which form the 
lower portion of the hills, and is for the most 
part tolerably pure and massive, but occasional- 
ly has an imperfect lamination, given by flaky 
plates of mica arranged in lines of the mass. It 
is in the mass, of nearly a pure white and is large- 
ly aud finely crystallised. Portions of it have 
a delicately blue tint, while others are stained 
by ferruginous spots, A block suitable for a 
figure three feet high can be had at Amara- 
poora for about fifty tikals or about .£6, and a 
figure of these dimensions may cost about 150 
tikals, or about 180 Rupees (£18). Large 
blocks can now rarely be had, the largest ob- 
tainable do not now average more than four 
or five feet long by two or three feet thick, 
but even these are not frequently obtiiined and 
are expensive. B’or smaller blocks there is a 
constant demand. The marble workers are set- 
tled at Amarapoora and Tsagaing. With a 
hammer and chisel, the workman rapidly gives 
a rough outline ti> the mass, and by occasional- 
ly, with a few lines of charcoal, marking out 
the drapery and limbs, ho rapidly completes 
the figure. Partly owing to the delicate tinge 
of blue and to the generally large crystalliza- 
tion of the mass, there is a peculiar semi- 
transparent look about the finished sculptures 
which has most probably given rise to the 
general notion that these images are of alabas- 
ter. — Mr, Oldham^ p. 327. 

MANY-SPINED FLACOURTIA, Esc. 
Flacourtia cataphracta. 

MAOZ, Duk. Musa paradisiaca. 

MAOZ KA PAT, Duk. Plantain Leaves. 

MARA, Guz. Radish. 

MARACHA, Jav. Black Pepper. 

MARACHIM, Can.Maleal. Syn.of Jani- 
pha manihot, ktii. ^ 

MARADOO, Tel. ^gle mar- 

meios. 

MARA HARALA UNNE, Can. Syn. of 
Oil of Jatropha curcas. 

MARAHARATfA, See Hurala. 

MARAM, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

MARA MUNJIL, Maleal. Tam. Sya. of 
Coscininm fenestratum, Coleb. 

MARANTACE.®. See Canna. 

MARANTA GALANGA, Linn. Syii. of 
Alpinia galanga. 

MARA OOPPOO, Tam. iait a.uq Potash. 

MARASCHINO. See notice Kinder Cerasus 
caproniana. 

MARATTIA ALATA, See Ferns. 


MAREB. 

MARAVULLI, Tam. Syn. of Janipha 
manihot, kth. 

MARA VULLIE KALUNG, Tam. naj 
eudhetfl Bm/kj(§ Root of Janipha manihot. 

M ARB RE, Fk. Marble. 
MAUCHANDISES DE JAPAN. Fr. 
Japanned Ware. 

MARCHU, Sans. Piper nigrum. 

MARCO POLO started in 1271, in com- 
pany with his father and uncle, aud after tra- 
velling for three and a half years across Asia 
and encountering a variety of dangers and dis- 
asters, at length reached the country of Kublai, 
Grand Khan, where he resided for seventeen 
years. Then, returning by sea, during a voy- 
age of a year and a half in the Indian Seas, 
they travelled to Constantinople aud finally 
reached Venice in 1295. In his voyage, he 
touched at the kingdom of ZLamba, (Tsiampa) 
where he learned much of Great Java, though 
he did not personally visit that island or 
Borneo. He then sailed southward and pass- 
ing the small island of Pentan (Bintang) came 
to Java Minor, under which name he desig- 
nates Sumatra. He appears then to have sail- 
ed along its coasts, through the straits of Ma- 
lacca, to Sedan (Ceylon) noticing in liis way 
tlie island of Angaman (Andaman Islands;. 
After some stay at Ceylon, he sailed to Maabar, 
which however, must nob be confounded with 
Malabar, but is the coast of Coromandel. Then 
passing Cape Comorin, he sailed along the 
coasts of Malabar noticing its pepper and gin- 
ger ; then along those of Gnjerat and Cam - 
baia, and so, across the Indian Ocean, home. 
When at IMalabar he notices its fine cottons, its 
various superstitions, as the worship of the cow, 
the abstinence of animal food, the courtezans 
dedicated to the service of the temple, the acts 
of voluntary self-sacrifice, as well as the cus- 
tom of females burning theinselve.s after the 
death of their husbands. This account was long 
the general manual of Asiatic geography. — Ind. 
in 1 5 Cent. On his return to his native coun- 
try, he circulated his travels, in manuscript, 
amongst bis friends ; the narrative was in 1298 
transcribed by a Genoese named Rustigielo, 
four years after the death of Kublai Khan. 
They were first published in Latin in 1 320. A 
copy had been presented by the Government of 
Venice to the Infante Dan Henrique in 1428, 
from which an edition was published at Lisbou 
in 1502. The earliest edition published in 
France bears date 1556. 

MARDAM-I-GIA, Pees. Atropa maudra- 
gora. 

MAREB, a dam, forming the celebrated 
reservoir was built above the city of Baba. 

This dam burst about A. D. 120, deluged 
the country far and wide, and reduced it to a 
state of utter desolation. It it mentioned in 
the koran as the Sail el Arem, or rush of water 





MARUK. 


MARTTNIERF8. 


ftx)m the resetvoir* — Playfair, The Mareb 
lake of ul Aram is mention^ in ch. 34 of the 
koran, and its bursting is there attributed to a 
punishment sent from Gk)d, for the impiety, 
pride and insolence of the city of Saba. “ The 
descendants of Saba had heretofore a sign in 
their dwellings, namely, two gardens, one on 
the right hand and on the left: and it was said 
unto them, eat ye of the provision of your 
Lord ; and give thanks unto him, ye have a 
good country and a gracious Lord. But they 
turned aside from what we had commanded 
them: wherefore we sent against them the in- 
undation of El Arem, and we changed their two 
gardens for them into gardens) producing bitter 
fi’uit, and tamarisks, and some little fruit of 
the lote tree. 

MAREDOO PUTTAY, Tki.. 

Crateeva Boxburghii. 

MAREGOLAN. A large island fronting 
the S. W. part of Gillolo. — Horsbim/h. 

MAREL-NAR, Malkal. Syn. of fibre of 
Sanseviera Zeylanica. 

MARGARH ip; Lat. Pearls. 

MARGARINE. See Candles. 

MARGIN ELL A. See Voluta vespertilio. 

MARGOSA, OR NEEM OIL. Anglo- 
Hind. See Oil. 

MAR LAM, Burm. also MARIAN, also 
MAYAN, Bur. Mangifera oppositi folia. 

MARIAN ISLANDS, called also the 
Ijadrones, lie north of the Carolina Archipelago 
from lat. 13° to 21° N, — Horshargh. 

MARICHA, Sans. Black Pepper. 

MARICIIETTOO, Tel. Ficus 

Indica. 

MARIDU, Tel. Syn. of Cratasva nurvala. 
Ham. 

MARIKOLUNDOO, Tam. tofls Q^rr(y. 

Southernwood. 

MARINE ACID; Spirit of Salt ; Hydro- 
cliloric Acid ; Chlorohydric Acid. See Muriatic 
Acid. 

MARINE GASTOROPODOUS MOL- 
LUSC A. See CyprseidiB. 

MARINE SOAP. See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

MARING, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

MARIONA, ALSO KRAP, Rus. Madder. 

MARITONDI, CvNO. Henna. 

MARJOLAINE, Fu. Origanum marjorana 
Maijoram. 

MARKANDA. A valley in the Sewalik 
branch of the sub-Himalayan mountains, where 
a fossi' ruminant was discovered by Dr. Fal- 
coner, and named by him Sevatheriura gigan- 
teum. 

MABKARUNG KAI, Tam. 

Gardenia dumetorum. 

MARKING NUT. See Anacardium also 
Dyes. 

MARUK, Mar. Syn. of Ailanthus excelsa. 


MARL CLOVER. TrifoHum medium. 

MARMER, Dut. Marble. 

MARMO, It. Marble. 

MARMOL, Sr. Marble. 

MARMOR, Geil Lat. Rus. Marble. 

MAROO, Tam. Origanum marjorana. 

MAUOODANI, Tam. Henna, 

Lawsonia inermis. 

MAROODIJM MARUM, Tam. Maroodum 
tree, Anqlo-Tam. Terminalia alata. 

M AROOL, Tam. Sanseviera Zeylanica ; 
Liliaceae. 

M AROOL KALUNG, Tam. Root of San- 
seviera Zeylanica. 

MAROQUIN, Fit. Morocco Leather. 

MAROR PHALLI, Hind. Syn. of Helic- 
teres isora. 

MAROTIIE KURU, Maleal. Syn. of 
llydnocarpus inebrian.*^. 

MARKAVUTTAY MARUM, Tam. 
SiiL.<ss)L- LDirth. llydnocarpus inebrians. 

MARROCCHMO, It. Morocco Leather. 

MAUROO, Tam. Marjoram. 

MARBOQUI, Sr. Morocco leather. 

MARRUBIUM INDICUM, Lat. Ilore- 
hound, White. 

MARS, ALSO AH AN, Pers. Iron. 

MARSDENIA ROYLEI. Marsdenia. 
tenacissima. 

MARSDENIA TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 

MARSHDATE PALM. Phcenix palu- 
dosa. 

MARSH-MALLOW. Malva sylvestria. 

MARSH MAN, Joshua, Colleague of Ca- 
rey and Ward, lK)rn in 1738, at Westbury 
Leigh, the son of a weaver and Baptist minis- 
ter. He arrived in India in 1799. He had 
many bitter personal enemies, possibly caused 
by something in his manner, and from his en- 
tertaining the mistaken theory that men are 
most easily controlled by management and con- 
ciliation, from acting on which many supposed 
him to be a schemer and insincere. But though 
he stated his views with moderation, he was 
unbending on matters involving a principle. 

MARSILEACE^. See Ferns. 

MARTABAN CAMPHOR-WOOD. See 
Camphor-Wood. 

MARTIN, J. R., Author of Brief topo^ 
graphical and historical notice of Calcutta. 
Lond. 1817. — Memoir on the advantages of 
the re-occupation of Negrais Island in &. As. 
Trans. 1834. — Johnston and Martin on Tro^ 
picul Climates. 

MARTIN, Montgomeky, wrote on the 
history, antiquities, topography and statistics 
of Eastern India. Lend. 1838, 3 vols. 

MARTINIERE’^S. A series of schools in 
Northern India, founded under the will of 
General Martin, a Frenchman who amassed 
much wealth in the Company’s service and 
died in 1800. 



MASCAL. 


MATA KOOUH. 


MARTIONDI, Cyng. Lawsonia inemiis. 

MARUDA MARM, Tam, Sjn, of Peiitap- 
tera tomeutosa. 

MARUDANI, Tam. Syn. of Lawsoiiia 
alba jLam. 

MARUDARSINGin, Tam. Litharge. 

MARUDUM LARK, Eng. Terminalia 

MARUDITM PUTTAY, Tam. Termina- 
lia alata, Dyes. 

MARUE, Fr. Cod. 

MAR UK, Mar. Syn. of Ailanthus excelsa. 

MARUKARUNG, Tam. Syn. of Randia 
durnetorum Linn. 

MARUL, Tam. Syn. of Sanseviera 

Zeylanica, Willd. See Liliacea?. 

MARURI, Hind. Syn. of Isora corylifolia 
Schott and End. 

MARVEL OF PERU. Mirabilis jalapa. 

MARYUL OR LOWLAND, from rtiar, Tib, 
low and j^ul, land, the non Chinese portions of 
the Bhot territories — arranged by Strachey as 
that of Bulti, which is the Mahomedan name, 
and includes llasora, Rongdo or Rongyul ; 
Shigar, Skardo or Bulti Proper, Parkuta, 
Tolti, Khiirtaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu and Chor- 
bat : and the Buddhist Ladak in which we 
have Spiti, Zangskar, Piirik, Sum, Hembaks 
(Dras ;) Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee 
Rong, Rup.shu and Ilanlc. In this list of 
Strachey, Lahul, Uungrung and Kunawar are 
omitted as Indian ; whilst Hasora is treated Jis 
Bhot. 

MAS, Malay. Gold. 

MASAILM A AND EL ASWAD, in Maho- 
medan History, called the liars, lived in A. D. 
C32, in the time of Mahomed. The first was 
of the tribe of Ilaiiefa, of the Yemama pro- 
vince and a man of consideration, lie at first 
embraced Mahomedanism and then for a time 
set up as a prophet on his own account, as a 
rival to Mahomed, and near the close of the 
latter’s career. He afterwards was slain at 
Akraba in a battle near Yemama with Khalid 
ibn Walid, whom A boo Bekr, Mohomed’s 
successor sent against him. Ho fell by the 
hands of a Negro slave, named Wahsha. With 
the same weapon that had despatched Hamza 
the uncle of Mahomed. 

MASAKA, Cyng. Galls. 

MASAUDI, A celebrated Arabian tra- 
veller and historian who wrote at the time of 
the tenth century. — Ind^ in \Uh Century, 
He was author of the KitaJb Merooj el 
D^hahah ; a Historical Encyclopaedia, entitled 
The Meadows of Gold and Min^ of Gems ; 
translated by Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

MASCAL. An island 15 miles long from 
North to South and 6 miles broad, off the 
coast of Chittagong. It has H^||abari island 
on its Sputh-<£ast side, and Kootubdeeah 
island also near. 


MASEERA OR MAZEI^ ISLAND, on 
the south-east coast of Arabia, is low and rug- 
ged, about 37 miles long, its south point is in 
lat. 20^ 10' N. long. 58° Zli ^.—Horsburgh. 

MASH, Hind. Phaseolus mungo. 

MASH, Arab. Phaseolus max. 

MASHA, Sans. Phaseolus max, Phaseolus 
radiatus. 

MASH KULE, Bbng. Syn. of Phaseolus 
Roxburghii, W. and A. also Beng. of Pha- 
seolus radiatus. 

MASHl PUTRI, Tam. Syn. of Grangea 
Maderaspatana, Poir. 

MASKED HORSE-SHOE BAT. See Che- 
iroptera. 

MA 8 LO, Rus. Oil. 

MASON, Revd. S. Wrote on the Fauna, 
flora, and minerals of British Burmah and 
Pegu. — Lond. 1852, 2 vols. 16to. — See Review 
of, in Friend of India, June 3, 1853. 

MASON WASJ\ See Wasp. 

MASS, Pers. Diamond 

MASSANDARI, Beng. Syn. of Calli- 
carpa lanata. 

MASSEII ISLANDS. These islands si- 
tuated in tlie bay of Tajoorah, near Arabia, 
were purchased by the British in 1840, but 
never occupied. — Horsburgh, 

MASSIVE CATECliU. Catechu. 

MASSON, Mr. Charles, a celebrated 
traveller and numisniatologist, left India in 
1842. Author of Journies in Beloochistan, Aff- 
ghaiiistan,andthePunjaub — Loud. 1842, 3 vols. 
Notice of the countries west of the Indus. — 
Bom. Geo. Trans. 183G-1838 ; Bombay reprint 
vol. i. 2 . — Dr, Btiist, 

MASSLO KOROWE, Rus. Butter. 

MUSSOOR PURPOO, Tam. 
u 0 (Oq Ervum lens. 

MASSOY BABK, Eng. Cinnamomum 
xanthoneuron. 

MASTIC, Fr. Mastic. 

MASnCO, It. Mastic. 

MASTIC RESIN. See Pistacia lentiscus. 

MASTIK, Dut. Mastic. 

MASTIX, Gek. Mastic. 

MASTODON ANGUSTIDENS; Mas- 
todon arvernensis: Mastodon latideiis; Mastodon 
longirostris; Mastodon perimensis ; Mastodon 
Sivalensis. See Elephant. 

MASULABOAT. See Boat. 

MASULIPATAM, in lat. 60° 9' N. long. 
81° 10 ' E. a large town on the Coxamandel 
Coast. 

MASUR, Guz. Ervum lens. 

MAT, Guz. Phaseolus. 

MAT, Burm. in the weights of Burmah is 
the one-fourth part of a kyat or takal, 
MALACOPTERYGII ABDQMINA- 
LES. See Cyprinidse. 

MATA KOOUR. A colossal altd-relievo, 
situated near Russia T^nneh, in Pergunuah 
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MArHS. 


MAWA TBEE. 


Sidowa, Eastern division of the Gonickporei 
district 

MATCHE COTTE, Tam. See Bullar. 

MATE LOTAS, are the most western of 
the extensive chadn of islands called Carolinas^ 
which stretch nearly east through the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean chiefly betwixt the paral- 
lels of lat 7*^ to 10*^ North. — IIonbnrgL 

MAT-KIBHAJl, Duk. Maut Ke Bajee. 

M AT-Kl PH ALl, Hind. Syn. of Uyamopsis 
psoralaicles. 

MATHEi; ou METIII, Duk. G uz. Hind. 
Sans. Fenugreek seed. 

MAT’IIS, Astuols ou Akoras, are the 
residences of the inonaatic communities of the 
Hindus, and are scattered over the whole of 
India. They generally comi>rehend a set of 
huts or chambers for the Mahaut or superior, 
and his permanent pupils ] a temtde sacred to 
the deity whom they worship, or the Samudh 
or Shrine of the founder of tlie sect, or some 
emiiieut teacher, and a Dharma Salny one or 
more sheds or buildings for the accommodation 
of the mendicants or travellers, who are con- 
stantly visiting the Mat’h. Most Mat’hs have 
endowments of land, generally of small ex- 
tent, but as the Mat’h.s are numerous, the 
quantity of land in a district pertaining to 
Mat’hs, is extensive. But, besides lands, they re- 
ceive presents from hiy-votaries, ask alms daily 
in their neighbourhoods, and sometimes traffic. 
The Mat’hs of various districts look aip 
to some of their own order as chief, and under 
the presence of this chief Mahan t, on the de- 
mise of any of their brethren, they elect a 
successor from amongst the Chelas or disciples, 
the new Mahant being regularly installed at 
the hands of the president of the assembly, by 
investment with the cap, tlie n)sary, the fron- 
tal mark (Tika) or other monastic insignia. In 
these matters, the British Government never 
interfere. Amongst the Hindus, there is a lay 
and a priestliood class, the latter being some- 
times momistic, and sometimes secubir, and tlie 
Vaishnavas leave this a matter of choice. The 
Vallabfm Chari% indeed give the preference to 
married teachers and all tlieir G osains are men 
of business and family, the j)referenco however, 
is usually assigned to teachers of an ascetic or 
csenobitic life. The csenobitic members of 
the different communities, at one period or 
other of their lives, have pursued an erratic 
mendicant life, travelling over India singly or 
in bodies, subsisting l)y alms, or merchandise, 
or soir of them, as must be the case amongst 
such large bodies of men, by less unexception- 
able means, like the Sarabaites of the East, or 
tlie mendicant friars of the Latin Church. The 
preference, indeed, is usually assigned to teach- 
ers leading an ascetic life. The doctrine that 
inteoduced similar unsocial institutions into the 
Christian Church, in the fourth century, is still 


most triumphantly prevalent in the eest, the 
land of its nativity. Monastic establishments 
and solitary mortification originated in the 
“siKJcions appearance and pompous sound of 
that maxim of the ancient philosophy that in 
order to the attainment of true felicity and 
communion witliGtal, it was necessary that the 
soul siiould he sei>arat(?(l from tlie body here 
below, and tliat the body was to be macerated 
and mortified for that pnrjiose.” The Mat’h 
is under the entire control of a Mahant or 
superior, witli a certain number of resident 
Chelas or disciples, with a large number of 
vagrant or out-nieinbers. — Pro/easor IViJson 
in As, Soc. Proceeding. 

MATHURA NATH, a former librarian, 
Hindu College, Autlior of history at the various 
Hindu sects. 

MATOOLOONGA, Sans, Citrus medica. 

M AT8EEN, Chin. Nux vomica. 

MATTADIOEN, a common name amongst 
Hindoos of in)rtheni India, and api)Ued by the 
Bnnjab and Glioorka soldiery, to all the re- 
volted soldiers of 18.)7, 8 & 9. 

MATTEN, Dirr. Gkr. Mats. 

MATUILV, on the cast Coast of Ceylon, in 
lat. CP 58' N. long. 80^ 37 K. is a consider- 
able town with a fi>rt. — liorshurqh. 

MATURESK DIAMOND of CEYLON. 
See Diamond. 

MAT-WAN-LIN, A Chinese account of 
India, translated from the Wan Innm-t hnng- 
Kaow or deep rescardies into ancient docu- 
ments. 

MAIJDEKEE, Malay. Cuciirbita ci- 
trullus. 

MAULABKER, A rail Nitric acid. 

MAULMAIN EBONY. Sec Diospyros. 

M AU RrrA CA RAN A. Carana I\ilm. 

MAURITIUS oulSLE OF FRANCE, 
lies about 300 miles w^est of Rodrigue, it is 
mountainous. It extends in a N. E. and S. 
\V. direction, its south-west point being in lat. 

28' S. and long. 57^’ 1 7^ K. and the north * 
east point in lat. 19® 53' S. long. 57® 3G' E. — 
llorshurqh, 

M A li RI TI U S I PE C A C 1 1 U A N A. Cy- 

nanchnm ipecacJiuana, 

M AU VE DE JUIF, Fr. Corchorus olito- 
rins. 

MAUZANILLA, vSp. Camomile. 

MAVA, Malkal. Syn. of Mangifera In- 
dica, Linn. 

MAVILINGUM, Tam. Syn. of Cratraeva 
nurvala, Ham Lnir^je^isj&mirih also of Crataeva 
lioxburghii and Crataeva tapia. 

MAVILINGHUM PUTTAY, Tam. uarro/ 
eS Bark of Cratmva lioxburghii 

MAVIL-KARA, Maleal. Syn. of Mimu- 
sops kaaki Linn, 

MAWA TREE, Anglo-IIind. Baesia lati- 

folia. See Daroo. 



xMAZER-WOOD. 


^klEGASTHENES, 


MAWAB, Malay. Rose. 

MAWEEL GHILA, Hind. Bauhiiiia race- 
mosa. 

MAXCIS, Port. Mace. 

MAYA, morally means nothing more than 
the nothingness of this world ; poetically, the 
inability of man to appreciate the world in 
which he lives, and philosophically, it is iden- 
tical with the idealism of Bentley. On Maya 
or Illusion, Brahma says, in this life, man, as 
in a dream, finds delight in eating, drinking, 
and other enjoyments, but as soon as he awakes 
they yield no longer pleasure, for the joys and 
pleasures of this life are as unreal as dreams. 
By devout abstraction (that is, by meditating 
on God) man awakes to a knowledge of divine 
truths, and finds his former enjoyments 
nothing but illusion. 'I'hus, a supreme eternal 
Spirit, the creator of al 1, pervades all, and will 
finally destroy all ; in fine, all things are Maya 
which do not proceed from the light of divine 
knowledge. By the Vishnaivas, Laksmi is 
called Maya, or Ada Maya. — Gole» Myth. 
Hhid. p. 389. The inextricable difficulties 
attending the vulgar notion of material sub 
stances, concerning which 
“ We know this only, that we nothing know,” 
induced many of the ancients, and some mo- 
derns, to believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the in- 
finite Being, who is present at all times in all 
places, exhibits, to the minds of his creatures 
a set of perceptions like a wonderful picture, or 
piece of music, always varied, yet always uni- 
form ; so that all bodies and their qualities 
exist, indeed, to every wise and useful pur- 
pose, but exist only as they are perceived. 
This illusive operation of the deity the 
Hindu philosophers call Maya, or Deception. 
— Moovy p. 7 3. 

' MAYA ALSO MAJOOrilAL, Guz. Hind. 
Galls. 

MAYDIPONDOO, Tel. Figs. 

MAYER MOOTIIA. See Jewellery. 

MAYGHUxM VAIROO, Tam. China 
Root. 

MAYHARI AND TALOPODO, Sans. 
Cassia auriculata. 

MAYNDIE, Duk. Lawsonia inermis 
Henna. 

MAYPHUL, Duk. Sans. Galls. 

MAYUN, Arab. Aden. 

MAY WORM, See Cantharides. 

MAZU, Pkrs. Galls. 

MAZDAC, an impostor of Istakhr who 
flourished in the reign of the Sassanian king 
Kobad, in the 6th century of the Christian era, 
who set up the absurd doctrine of the commu- 
nity of women. 

MAZER.EON, or MEZEREON see, notice 
under Daphne cannabina ; Thymelse^. 

MAZER- WOOD. Isonandra Gutta. 


MAZEIOON, Pbbs. Daphne mexereum. 

ME OF Dioscoridbs. Nigella Seed. 

MEADOW FLOWER, Eno. Syn of Col- 
chicum. 

M EADO W TREFOIL. Trifolium medium . 
MEANGIS OR MENANGUS, a ^oup of 
islands on the S. coast of Mindanao, in a^ut 
lat. 5^ N. long. 127° 45' E. Are three islands 
of moderate size, with some smaller ones ad- 
joining, they lie about 36 or 42 miles N. E. 
of the Talour Islands. — Horshurgh. 
i iMEAN KHEIL TRIBE, on the Punjab 
I frontier is partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

I MEASURES. A native of India is never 
in want of a measure ; from his elbow to the 
tip of his middle-finger he reckons a hat’h or 
kovit of eighteen inches ; and this is the usual 
measure for articles of ordinary value : the 
itinerant venders of which have frequently no 
other standard. HaFh means also hand. 

ME BA, Beno. Anona squamosa. 

MECHERI. See Camelus Bactrianus. 

MED, Rus. Honey. 

MEDEC, Tel. Ficus glomerata. 

MEDI, Tel. Syn. of Ficus racemosa Linn. 

MEDICAGO SATIVA. Lucern. 

MEDUS, the modern murghab. 

MEEL, Dux. Meal. 

MEERAPA-KAILLU, Tbl. 

Capsicum. 

MEERASDAR. A term in use amongst 
the Bombay revenue officers, signifying the 
hereditary occupant of land, whom Govern- 
ment cannot displace so long as he pays the 
appointed assessment on his field. 

MEET, Mah. Salt. 

MEETHA NIMBU, Hind. Limes. 

MEETHA TIL-KA-TEL, Hind. Oil of 
Sesainum orientale. See Oil. 

MEE TREE, in Ceylon grows to an enor- 
mous size, affords a good shelter, and yields a 
useful pungent oil. Its flowers have an un- 
pleasant smell, they are white, and fall so 
abundantly on the ground as to give an appear- 
ance of snow. 

MEGADERMA LYRA. This bat is the 
M. carnatica of Mr. Elliot and seems to be very 
generally diffused throughout India, being re- 
placed in the Malay countries by M. spastna 
and farther east by the newly described M. 
Philippinensis, Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1843 p. 
69, while in Africa it is represented by the M. 
frons. — Mr. BlytKs Report. See Cheiroptera. 

MEGADERMA SCHISTACEA. Slaty 
blue Megaderme, 

MEGADERMA SPAS. Cheiroptera. ’ 
MEGADESMA RADIATUM. See Ve- 
neridse. 

MEGASTHENES. The envoy sent by 
Seleucus, one of the immediate succeseors of 
Alexander the Great, to uegociate a piece with 
Sandracottus, the Chandra-gupta of India. 



MELALEUCA CAJAPUTl. 


MEMECYLON* 


Megastheaes was perhaps the first European 
who had ever beheld the Ganges. He dwelt 
for several years in FaUbrotha, on the banks of 
that river, a city supposed to have occupied 
the site of the modem Patna, and afterwards 
wrote an account of the country, which, though 
now lost, has probably been transmitted to us 
pretty closely in the narratives of Diodorus Si- 
culus, Strabo and Arrian. Yet though his 
minuter details seem, nay, in many respects 
are, — totally undeserving of credit, his gene- 
ral description of India may, curiously enough, 
be commended for its accuracy. Moreover it 
is to Onesicritus, one of the compauiona of 
Megastheiies, that we are indebted for the earli- 
est account of Ceylon or Taprobane. From 
him we first hear of its trained elephants, its 
pearls and its gold . — ImL in \bth Cent. 

MEGHNAD. A son of liavan, who was j 
celebrated in tlie war of Lanka. He was over- 
thrown by the bear Jmnount, and afterwards 
killed by Dtkshman. — Cole. Myth. UhuJ.i}. 389. 

MEGILA, Sec Corchorus olitorius. 

MEHL, Gek. Meal. 

MEHMANS, are numerous about Hydera- 
bad, Schwan and Kurrachi. See ^lahman. 

M EHR A WIJN. A brother of Uavan, who, 
in the war of Lanka, by a sur{)rise, took llama 
and Lakshman prisoners, and carried them to 
Pa tala (or hell), from whence they were releas- 
ed (as they were about to be sacrificed) by 
Hanuinan. 

MEI, Pkus. Wine. 

MEIDZ, Pol. Copper. 

MEIH TAOU. A group of islands in the 
Gulf of Pe-tche-lee. 

MEI-KWE HWA, Chin. Hose. 

MEILAZZO DI ZUCCMERO, It. Mo 
lasses. 

MEIL DE AZUCAK, Sp. Molas.ses. 

MEIN-GA, Burm. Syn. of a Cynmnetra. 

MEISAKSHI, Hind. Tam. Syn. of AmyrLs 
commiphora. 

MEKANADA, Sans. Syn. of Amarantus 
campestris. 

MEKHUN SllIRI, Bicng. Syn. ofCana- 
valia gladiata, D. C. 

MEL, Lat. Honey. 

MELACOTOGNA, It. Quince seed. 

MELALEUCA CAJAPUTl. This ele- 
gant, useful, small tree is a native of the Mo- 
lucca islands. It is from its leaves that the 
valuable medicine called Cajuput oil is ob- 
tained. It is readily cultivated both by the 
root* and seed ; when by the root, slender 
pieces thereof cut into little bits, and laid 
horizontally in the earth, during the rainy 
season soon produce plants. From the leaves 
is distilled the beautiful green, aromatic, 
camphorate> essential oil call^ by the Malays 
at Amboyiia, where it is chiefly made, 


Cajuputi,froinCajiiputaone of the Malay names 
of the tree. Rnxh. The tree has been seen grow- 
ing well in the late respected Goday Sooreya 
Pracasa Row’s garden at Anankapully.^ — Mr. 
Jiohde^ MSS. See Ccfjuputi. 

MELALEUCA LEUCODENDRON. See 
Cajaputi. 

MELxAM PULLUM, Tam. (t/ r b 
Cucuinis melo. 

MELANERPES. See Picida^ 

MELANI fE. See Garnet. 

MELAN-KIJA, Malkal. Syn. of Kuemp- 
feria rotunda, liiiuu 

MKLANOCORYPllA BIMACULATA. 
Menetries, with M. Tortpiata, Blyth, J. A. S. 
xvi. 47 G. The latter is not a true Melanocory- 
l)ha, but the type of Calaudriua. — Blyth. 

MELANORRIIyEA USITATISSIMA, 
See lloligurna longifolia, also Resins.. 

jMKLAi\THACE/E. See Colchicaceic. 

MEL A RANGE, It. Orange. 

A 1 E L A S S h] S, F u. M( >1 asses. 

MEL ASSO, Pout. Molasses. 

MELASTOMA ASPKRUM, Linn. Rhced. 
Syii. of Osbeckia aspera Blum. 

MELEAGRINA MARGARriTFERA, 
Lam. See ]\%'irl Oyster. 

MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO, Sec Pavo 
Japonensis. 

MELEGUETTA 1>KPJH0R, See Carda- 
mom. 

ME LI I, Arab. Salt. 

MELIA AZADERACH, See notice under 
Cedar, also Deodar, also Margosa. or Neem Oil, 
also Oil. 

MELIA AZ.VDIRACIITA, Linn. Syn. of 
Azadirachta Indica. 

MELIA BUKAVUN, Roylk. Syn. of Me- 
lia sempervirens. 

MELlACEAi'l See Lansium. 

MELIACEA WIGHTIANA, Wall. Syn. 
of Amoora roliituka. 

MELICOCCA TRLHJGA, Ji;»s. t>. c:. 
Syn. of Schleichcra trijnga. AVilld. 

MEL ILON, Malkal. Syn. of \Ttex alata. 
Roxb. 

MELLAGHOO, Tam, Qin ’ iefrir ^ 

Black Pepper, Piper nigrum. 

MELLOOGHOO, Tam. Wax. 

MELOCANNA BAMBUSOlDEbS, Spreng. 
Syn. of Beesha Rhcedii, Kuiith. 

MELOE. Sec Cantharides^ also Carjthari.s 
vesicatoria. 

MELOE OR MYLABRIS CIHOREI. See 
Cantharis vesicatoria. 

MELOE MAJALIS, See Canthaiides. 

MELOE TRIANTHEMA, See Cantharis 
vesicatoria. 

MELON, See Cucumis, also Cucumis meio. 
MELON SEED OIL. See Oil. 

M EMBOO. A people on the borders of Assam . 

MEMECYLON, See Dyes. 



ME MSPKRM UM MONA DELPI lUM. 


MERGUJ. 


MEMECYLON CORDATUM, Wau. 
Syn of Memecylon amplexicaulc, Koxb. 

MEMECYLON OIFRESSUM, Benth. 
Rcieedk, Syn. of Memeceylon amplexicaule, 
lloxb. 

MEMECYLON EDULE, Roxn Syn. of 
Memecylon tiiictorium, Koen, Willd. 

MEN. Banxi, A Burmese title bearing 
an ambiguous meaning, applied equally to the 
Kings of England, the Governors General of 
India, to the King of Burmah and to all the 
high dignitaries of his provinces. 

MENAM OR SIAM RIVER, the entrance 
of this is in lat. 13® 30’ N., long. 101° lo' E., 
it falls into the sea by several branches. 

MENCHO. See Gracula religiosa. 

MENSAME RAUCHER, Geu. Menisper- 
mum hirsutuin. 

MENDA-»SINGI, Hind. Nerium grandi 
floruin. 

MENDEE ALSO HENNA, Gvz. Hind. 
Henna, Lawsonia inermis. 

MENDHI, Hind. Syn. of a Mahomedan 
bride’s paraphernalia. 

MENDICANTS (religious,) are very nu- 
merous in India. Amongst others are tlie Bi- 
ragees or Vishriaivas; Sanyasis or 8aiva^s; Ra- 
manayas or worshippers of Rama ; Nariock 
Punthees followers of Nanock ; Kuveer Piint’- 
hees ; Sukhce Bhuvus j Kholanta Yogecs ; 
Kanu-pala Yogees ; Sliurevurecs ; Uglioru 
PautTiees ; Brumhacharees, &c. &c. They 
have their various forms of austerities, which 
it w’ould afford no satisfaction to the reader to 
recapitulate. — CoIp, Myth. IIind,p. 389. 

MENDONI, Malkal, Syn. of Gloriosa 
superba, Linn. 

MENDOZzi ISLAND, lies on the south 
coast of China. 

MENESHENA, Can. Cayenne Pepper. 

MENIAN, Jay. Benjamin. 

MENISPERMACEiE. See Cocculus. 

MENISPERME HERSUTE, Fk. Menis- 
permum hirsutum. 

MENISPERMIA. See Cocculus Jndicus. 

MENISPERMUM ACUMINATUM. 
Syn. of Cocculus .acuminatus, D. C. 

MENISPERMUM COCCULUS. Coccu- 
lus Indicus. Linn. Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. 

MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
Cocculus cordifolius, see also Gulancha. 

MENISPERMUM FENESTRATUM of 
Gabrtn. is the Coscinium fencatratum, Coleb. 
See Cocculus crispus. 

MENISPERMUM GLABRUM, Klein. 
Syn. of Cocculus cordifolius, D. C. 

MENISPERMUM UETEROCLITUM, 
Roxe. Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. 

MENISPERMUM HIRSUTUM, Lijjn. 
Syn. of Cocculus villosuSvD. G. 

MENISPERMUM MONADELPHUM, 
Rt)XB. Syn. of Anamirta cocculus. 


M ENISPERMUM M YOSOTOIDES, 
Linn. Syn. of Cocculus villosus, D. C. 

MENISPERMUM PALMATUM. Coc- 
culus pal mat us. 

MENISPERMUM PELTATUM, Lam. 
Syn. of Clypea Burmanii, W. k A, 

MENISPERMUM POLYCARPUM, 
Roxb. Syn. of Cocculus acuminatus, D. C. 

MENISPERMUM VERRUCOSUM. Coe- 
cuius cordifolius 1 Cocculus crispus 1 

MENISPERMUM VILLOSUM, Lam. 
Syn. of Cocculus villosus, D. C. 

MENJITHE, Hind. Rubia tinctorum. 

MKNOCERA TUBERCULATA. Sec 
Elaeocarpaceae. 

MENSULAR oiiMASSULARISLAND, 
in lat. 1® 2' N., on the west coast of Sumatra, 
is high, and about 12 miles long, east and 
west. 

MENTA ROMANNA, It. Mint. 

MENTA-SOPPU also MENTIA, Can. 
Fenugreek seed. 

MENTHA PIPERITA. Lat. Pepper- 
mint. 

MENTHA rULEGIUM. Lat. Pennyroyal. 

MKNTHILOO, Tel. "Sjo&ew. Penu- 
greek also Fenugreek seed. Seeds of Trigo- 
nella foenum-greecum. 

MENTUS, Malay. Cathartocarpus fis- 
tula. 

MENU. The Menus are seven : Swayam- 
bhuva (who by some is termed an incarnation 
of Brahma,) Swarochesa, Uttoma, Tamasa, 
Baivata, Chaishusha, and Satyavarata. Sir 
William Jones has considered Swayambhuva to 
have been Adam, and Satyavarata, Noah. See 
Manu. — Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 8. See Manu. 

MENUS INSTITUTES, are later than 
the Veda.s, and shew the legal, social and poli- 
tical rather than the poetical and religious aspects 
of Brahmanism. See Manu. 

MENYANTIIKS INDIGA, Linn. Syn. 
of V’'ellarsia Indica. Vent. 

MERAPAKAIA, Tel. or 

MERAPAKAILOO, Tel. 

Cayenne Pepper, Capsicum frutescens. 

M ERA SI, Arab. A revenue term intro- 
duced into India by the Mahomedans ; it 
means that which is inherited,” and seems to 
have been substituted for the Tamil term Kani- 
achi, or right of ownership by inheritance. 
The term Merasidar corresponds to that of the 
Tamil Kani-achi-karan, and means a person ex- 
ercising Merasi rights. 

MERCURY ALSO VIF-ARGENT, Fr. 
Mercury. See Cinnabar. 

MERDUM SEEAH, Pers. Atropa acu- 
minata, also A. Mandragora. 

MERGUI possesses valuable fields of coal. 
The beds are very extensive, from nine to 
eighteen feet thick and about sixteen feet from 
the surface. The principal mine is about ninety 



MERt^ 

miles up the great Teoasseri in river. It was at 
one time worked hy Government but did not 
prove remunerative ^ is supposed from want of 
manageiueat. Mergni is the most southern of 
the Tenasserim provinces. It is bounded on the 
north by the Province of Tavoy, from which it 
is separated by the Pa- Au -river ; on the south 
by the Pak-chan river : on the east by that 
chain of mountains which divides Tavoy from 
Siam ; and on the west, by the eastern waters 

t>f the Bay of Bengal. Biit'nna, p, 

107 ; iii. Mergui, called Beit Myoo by the 
Burmese, is in lat. 12'^ 27' N., long. 98^ 38' 
E. at the entrance of the principid branch of 
the Tenasserim Paver. High water at the 
springs occurs about lU or 12 hours, when 
the rise is from 18 to 22 feet. — llorshurgh. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. A chain of 
high islands fronting the coast of Tenasserim, 
extending from Tavoy Island in lat. 13^ 13 to 
the Seyer Islands in lal. 30' N. — Ilors- 
hvrqh. 

MERIALOO, Tbl. ^i'*03cn.ex>. Piper 
nigrum. 

MERJAN, Pkus. Coral. 

MERJEE RIVER, on the coast of Canara 
in lat. 14° 30' N. long., 74° 21' E. about 18 
miles distant from Anjc D«va island . — Hors 
Ounfh. 

MERLETTI, PIZZF, It. Lace. 

MEROVVHI, lliKD. Helicteres isora. 

IdEllRlENE OR MARRIEllE, in lat. 1° 
lOy E. N. long. 132° 28;];' on the nortli we.st 
coast of New Guinea, is about l.J; or 2 miles in 
extent N. and S. and of a mile to a mile 
broad. — Horsburgh . 

MERSINGI, Mar. 8yn. of Spathodea ar- 
cuata. 

MERIT. The mythological mountain !Meru, 
the Mien-mo of the Burmese, and the Siiieru ' 
of the Siamese, is termed by the Hindus in 
tlieir theogony, the navel of the world, and is 
their Olympus, the fabled residence of their 
deities. Siamese and Burmese describe this 
mythological mountain differently, and also vary 
from each other. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 253. 
Mr. Wilford, in the eighth volume of the As. 
Res. gives, as a specimen of the geographical 
style of the Hindus, a translation, in the very 
words of the Brahinanda Purana, descriptive of 
this mountain. Around it are four great islands, 
or countries : in the middle, like the germ, is 
Meru thus called : a great mountain of 
various colours all round. — (Here follow 
its jtppt arance, shape, measurement, &c., it 
being throughout likened to a lotus.) Every 
Risbi represents this lord of mountains as it 
appears to him from his station : Brahma, 
Indra, and all the gods, declare that this largest 
of all mountains is a form consisting of jewels 
of numberless colours, the abode of various 
tribes ; like gold ; like the dawning morn, 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

resplendent, with a thousand petals ; like a 
thousand water-pots, with a thousand Raves. 
At the end of this essay a map of the world 
is given, fancifully shaped like a lotus ; the 
calyx forming Meru, like a bell, mouth 
upwards, or like an inverted linga. Here, on 
one of its three peaks, is Kailasa, the Olym- 
piis of 8iva ; and on another, the Swerga, or 
paradise of Indra : but his terrestrial abode 
is otherwise described as placed in the moun- 
tains of Sitanta, skirted by a most delightful 
country, well watered, enlivened with liunuo- 
nioiis noise of the black bee, and frogs, 'i here, 
among immense caves, is the Oridavana, or 
place of dalliance of Maheudra ; where know 
ledge, and the completion of our wishes, is 
fully accomplished. There is the great forest 
of the Parajita tree, of the king of the gods, 
known through the three w'oiTds ; and the 
whole world sings his praise from the Vedas. 
Such is the place of dalliance of him with a 
thousand eyes, or Indra. Tii this charming 
grove of Sakra, or Indra, the gods, tlie Dana- 
vas, the snakes, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Guhya, 
or Kuveras, Gaud’ liarvas, live happy ; as well 
as numerous tribes of Apsarasas, fond of sport. 
— J/oor, p. 270. 

MERIT I JL See Dry Rot. 

MERULIUS LACilRYMANS. See Dry 

Rot. 

MESOPOTAMIA. Strabo says that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopotamia, 
and the river Euphrates its soutliern and west- 
ern ; whilst the Taurus separates it from Ar- 
menia on the north. Pliny, who is still more 
distinct, says that Mesopotamia has the Tigris 
to the east, the Euplu'ates west, the Persian 
Gulf south, and the Taurus north, with a 
length of 800 miles and a breadth of 3 GO miles, 
the city of Oharax being at the extremity 
of the Gulf. Lib. I'i., c. jcxvil, Mesopotamia 
extends above 10° in longitude from Beilis, iu 
38° 7' 1 0" east longitude, to the estuary of the 
old Kanin, in 48° 45' 16" and 7° ^31' 5" ; in 
latitude from the sliores (jf the Persian Gulf, 
iu 30° to 8uineisat, iu 37° 31' 5" north lati- 
tude ; its greatest width being about 170 
miles from Jaber Castle to Hisn Keifa, on the 
Tigris, and its extreme length nearly 735 miles. 
The irregular triangle thus formed has a super- 
ficies of nearly 76,117 square miles, including 
the shores of the Gulf from the Pallacopas to 
the old Karun. Truffles and wild capers, 
peas, spinach, and the carob, Cet'al(nx%a sUiqtia 
are found in Mesopotamia. A pea called Arab 
addis is particularly good. The principal 
towns of Mesopotamia are Diyfi.r Bekr, Hisn 
Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Simmari and 
Kut-el-amdrah along the Tigris; ErzingSp, 
Kemdkh, Egin, Kebb^iu Maden, Malatiyab, 
Rum, Karah, Bir, Rakkah, Deir, Rawd, Ahah, 
Hadisah, El’ Uzz, Jibbah, Diw^niyah, Lamlfin, 
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MLECMCIIA. 


Slieikh el Shuydkh, and Kdmah along the 
Eiiplinttes : in addition to Suverek, O’fah, 
Hdran, Seroug, Ras-el-ain, Mdrdin, Nisibis, 
Sinjar, El Hadhr, KerbeUli, Mesjid AH, Sa- 
iiiavv4li, Zobe'id, and many other villages, both 
ill the mountains and along the streams, be- 
tween the two great rivers. Orane, or Quade, 
Alohainmarah, and Bisrah are the ports ; and 
the last, being the principal, is next in impor- 
tance toBaghd^d, the capital, the inhabitants con- 
sist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, Turko- 
mans, Syrians, Jews, and Christians. Arabic 
is the general language ; Turkish, Kurdish, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Syro -Chaldean dialects 
being the exceptions. The Sunni Muham- 
medan religion is prevalent; but in Upper Meso- 
potamia there are many Cliristians of the creed 
of Nestorius, (some of whom have become Ito- 
inau Catholics,) and Jacobite a.s well as lloinari 
Catholic Syrians. — Ettphralesand Tiyris. — Col. 
Chesney, 1 1 1 . i 

MESPILUS BENGALKNSIS. See Dyes. 

MESSER, Gkr. Knives. 

MESSEN, Dut. Knives. 

MESSUMG, Gkr. Brass. 

MESUA NAGAIIA 1 the Iron wood of 
Ceylon. 

MESUA FEU RE A. Nagasara or Nagke- 
snr, !Iini>. Nagalia, CvNon. It is always 
planted near temples in Ceylon, as an orna- 
ment, because of its brOiid, violet perfumed 
flower the outer loaves of wliich arc white and 
thin, centres a deep maroon, it has a graceful 
shape, dark polished green foliage, and brilliant 
red young leaves and shoots. Its white flower 
has yellow filaments and is used by the native 
physicians, being supposed to possess medici- 
nal properties. Indian poets say that it forms 
one of the darts of Kama Deva. 

MESUA ROXBURGHIJ, Wight. Syn. 
of Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

MESUA SPEOIOSA, Choisy, D. C. Syn. 
of Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

MESTA, Bkng. Syn. of Hibiscus sabdarifia, 
Linn., also of Hibiscus cannabinus. 

MESTA PAT. Bkng. Hemp. Corchorus 
(ditorius. 

METALS. The consumption of metals 
from abroad, by the Chinese depends very 
much on their price, for when high, their own, 
not permitted to reside mines furnish them chea- 
per. They have mines of lead, quicksilver, iron, 
and calamine, and probably of tin and copper. 

MET Ah DE CANONES, Sp. Bronze. 
METAL DE FONTE OU DE CLOCHES, 
Fk. Bell Metal. 

IRETALUM TORMENTORUM, Lat. 
Bronze. 

MFrAMORPHOSES OF THE MUS- 
QUIT'O. vSee Mosq\iito. < 

MRTEORUS COOOINEUS, Lour. Syn. 
of Baningtonia acutangula. 


METHl LAKRI, Duk. Syii. of Root of 
Qlycyrrhiza glabra. 

METHONICA SUPERBA, Lam. Syn. of 
Gloriosa superba, Linn. 

METLU, Rus. Brooms. 

M ETONO YN. See Galbanum. 

METOPION. See Galbanum. 

METROSIDEROS GUMMIFERA. See 
Eucalyptus resinlfera. 

MEfROSIDEROS VERA. Iron Wood 
of China. 

METY, Mv\l. Coriander Seed. 

MEWAE. The lianas of Mewar, capitals of 
wliich are Chitor and Udayapur, are of the 
race who ruled in Saurashtni. After the de- 
struction of thcBalhara monarchy of Saurashtra, 
and two centuries sojourn of the family in the 
Bliander desert, Baph or Bappa conquered 
Chitor, and foiiriiled a new dynasty, in A.D. 727. 
Tile hereditary title was changed from Gehlote 
to Aditya. In 1828, Jevvari (Javan) Siiih, the 
only suvivor of the race of Bappa, was on the 
throne. — Prinsep. p. 258. 

MEYKHEK, Pkus. Cloves 

MEYO. One of the Moluccas Islands, is in 
lat. r 12 N. and long. 12G° 39' E., is high 
and of even afipearancc. 

IMEYT AIS OH BURNT ISLAND, < ailed 
also Bird or White Island, lies in lat. 11^ 13' 
N. and long. 47^ IGP E., is a high barren rock. 

MEZEIIZON. See Daphne mezoreum. 

MEE, Dut. Madder. 

MIIAIUS. The country of the Mliairs i.s 
situated but a very few miles west of Ajinerc, 
and is composed of successive ranges of huge 
rocky hills, the only level country being the 
valleys running between them. Either from 
the insignificance or sturdy valour of this race, 
the rulers of India were never able to make 
any impression on them, notwithstanding their 
vicinity to the occa.sional residence, for a long 
period, of the emperors of Hindustan. In 
later times the Mliairs have been the terror f)f 
their lowland neighbours ; and even the Raj- 
poots, perhaps, with the sole excejitiou of tile 
Uohillas, the bravest men in India, dreaded 
their approach. — Cote, Myth, Hind. p. 299. 

MHAN BIN, Burm. ‘Morinda. 

MHAR. A low cast of Western India, 
within the villages, they act as guides, scouts, 
and attendants on travellers, guardians of the 
village boundary and remove carcasses and re- 
fuse from the village. The Mhar race is active 
and intelligent, but not cleanly iu habits and 
diet. 

MHENDI, Hind. Syn. of Lawsonia idba, 
Lamb. 

MLECHCHA. A term applied by the 
Arian immigrants to the jieoples whom they 
found occupying India. Now, a person, other 
than a Hindu. This name long continued to be 
applied to all the unsubdued Un- Aryan tribes 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


MILK-BEARING GYMNEMA. 


in India. The aboriginal Scythian inhabitants 
of India seem to have been subdued and trans- 
formed from Mlechchas into Sudras, by slow de- 
grees. In the ago of Manu they retained their 
inde|>endence, and the appellation of Mlech- 
chits in Bengal, Orissa and the Dekhan ; but iu 
the earlier period which is referred to iu the 
historic legends of tlie Mahabarata, the Mleidi- 
chas and Dasyas are mentioned as disputing the 
possession of Upper India itself, with the 
Aryas, and iu conjunction with certain tribes 
connected with the Lunar Hue, they succeeded 
in overruuniivg the territories of Sagiira the 
thiity-fifth king of the Solar dynasty. 

MIAOUTSE, an aboriginal race or races 
in the hilly i>art8 of China, and divided into 
the Black and White Miaoutse. They have 
various tribe.s with separate names. 

Ml AS CHAPIN, Malay. A species of 
Orangutan. Pithecus curtus. 

MIAS PAPPAN, Malay A species of 
Orangutan of Borneo. 

MIAS RAMBT, Malay. A species of Or- 
angutan. The Pithecus Hrookei — of Borneo. 

MICCA M ICCAN UTTAN. See Capiliairc. 

MICMA, Bali. Black Pe[>per. 

MICIIELIA CIIAMPACA. Its flower 
forms one of the darts of Kama Deva, the In- 
dian Chipid. It is particularly sacred to Krishna. 

MIC UELI UM ASd'i:] lOI DES, Fousk. 
Syu. of Eclipta orecta, Linn, 

M ICROCEIMI A LOPIIIS. Sec irydrida:^ 

MIC ROCK PH A I.O IMI IS G RAC I L I S. 

See HydridjB. 

MICROCOSMALA, Ham. Syn, of Grewia 
microcos, Linn. 

MICROCOS PANIC 11 LATA, Linn. 
Syn. of Grewia microcos, Linn. 

MICROCOS STAUNTON I A N A, (i . 
Don. Syu. of Grewia microcos, Lino. 

MICRORH YNCHUS SARMENTOSU S. 
See Sand Binding Plants. 

MICROSCOPIC WRITING. Two re- 
markable facts in Layard’s latest work on Ni- 
neveh show that the national records of As- 
syria were written on square bricks, in cliarac- 
ters so small as scarcely to be legible without a 
microscope ; in fact, a microscope was found in 
the ruins of Nimroud.--C«^'ib6iaVj? of Science, 
Page 42. 

MIDDAY-KEERAY, Tam, 

Asystasia Coromadeliana. 

MIDDLETON, Sin Henry. An officer 
in the Maritime Service of the English E, I. 
Co^mpany, who commanded iu their sixth voy- 
age, iu 1610. 

MIEL, Fr. Sp. Honey. 

MIELE, It. Honey. 

MIETTIE, Ctng. Wax. 

MIGLIO, It. Millet 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS. The Messrs. 
Schhigentwcit state there are uu migratory 


birds in the Himalayas ; that nowhere and at 
no season saw they flocks cn>8si»g the Hima- 
layas, as nnvny birds of Europe cross the Alps^ 
between Italy and Germany. The Himalayan 
birds do not change their abodes on a large 
scale ; the various diflerent heights themselves 
afford them the opjxirtunity to sele^it the climate 
they require in diferent seasons. In the plains 
of India, however, chiefly in Bengal, a large 
number of birds disappear during the breeding 
time, they do not, however, leave India alto- 
gether V>ut select their abodes in the lower, im- 
penetrable jungles of the delta of the Ganges 
and Brahinapootni, called the Sunderbuus, 
where they w’ere found by Ilennann Schlagent- 
weit in large quantities, w'hilst at the same time 
they had entirely disap[>eared in Bengal Proper. 

M HIT UR, iliNi). A Sweeper. 

MLIO, C’hin. Doliclios soja. 

MIJU, Sf. ^lillet, 

MIKIR. A tribe partly hillmen and partly 
lowlanders, <K;cupying a considerable area 
in the Assam district of Nowgong and 
in Northern Cachar whose numbers are com- 
puted at 20,000. They flit from place to 
pl.ace every tour or live years to cultivate cot- 
ton and rice. 1'hey build houses on })latfovms, 
drink spirits, eat oi)iiun and are either unbe- 
lievers or imperfect converts to Hinduism : 
delight in festivals and in their attendant 
drunkenr.ess, they eat beef and pork, and fowls 
avesHcriliced to the sun, moon, and invisible dei- 
ties attached to trees, their physiognomy and 
drt'ss is that of the jioople of the Ivasia Hills, to 
whom tlio Mikir seems to ho allied, and perhaps 
the Naga, the Garo, the Kivsia, Jaintia and Mikir 
are all aflined. The Mikir of North Cachar 
are mild and little courageous though they 
carry the dlmo and spear. — Descrip- 
tive . 

MILGIL ’Guz. Milk. 

MlldlO MINDOO, Port. Millet. 

MILK. The Chinese make no use of milk, 
cither crude, nor in the shape of curds, but- 
ter, nr cheese : the young animals are allowed 
the whole produce of their mothers ; and the 
Chinese have of course uo repugnance at kill- 
liiig of cows, nor indeed to killing and eating 
anything else. — J/oor, p. 140, Milk of Cows, 
Goats, tkc., is little used as an article of diet in 
Southern Asia. It may even be said that aver- 
sion to milk as an article of food obtains amcmg 
nearly all the Indo-Chinese and Malay races, 
including specifically the Kasias of the Eastern 
frontier of British India, the Garos and Na- 
gas, the Burmese, the Sumatran races aiid the 
Javanese ; and Sir John Bf»wring in a letter 
published in the Journal of the Satistical Socie- 
ty, inention.s that the same aversion prevails in 
China . — Yules Missimi^ p. 2. 

MILK BEARING GYMNEMA. Gym- 

nema lactiferum. 



MIMOSA FARNK81ANA. 


MINCOPI. 


MILK-BUSH, UNARMED, Eng. also 
Seir. Mar. also Ilzq, Mar. Syn. of Euphor- 
bia tiriicallL 

MILLA KADAMBU, Tam. Syn. of Phyl- 
lanthus mederaspatensis, Linn. 

MILK HEDGE, E.ng. Syn. of Euphorbia 
tirucalli, Linn. 

MILK HEDGE SAP. See Dyes. 

MILK TREE. See Shujh. 

MILL, J. Political ecouoinist and liistori- 
iin ; ill 1818 he published History of British 
India in 5 vols. 8 vo., which led to his appoint 
rneut in the correspondence department of the 
East India House, of the revenue brancli. He 
died ill 1830. — Dr. liiiut. 

MILLS, CuAiiLEs, a partner in the bank- 
ing house of Glyn and Co., Lombard-street, 
was tlie senior Director of the East India Com- 
pany, having been first elected in August, 1822. 
His father, the late Mr. William Mills, of Bis- 
terne, near llingwood, Hants, had been for 
some time an East India Director ; and we be- 
lieve that we are not wrong in asserting that 
he was offered a Coinmissionershii) under Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill of 1784, but declined the ho- 
nour. Mr. Charles Mills was on the Commit- 
tee for Finance and Home A flairs, and the 
third member of the Secret Committee, the 
other two being the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman. Tliough of such long standing on 
the Direction, and though most active and ener- 
getic, Mr. Mills never aspired to the Chair- 
manship of the East India (.V)mpaiiy. Mr. 
Mills was born in the year 1792, and married 
in 1 825, a daughter of R. II. Cox, Esq, He is 
a cousin of Mr. Arthur Mills, M. P., for Taun- 
ton. 

M ILLE R ' S TRU ST. A Persian proverb, 
originating in the treacherous slaughter of Yez- 
dezird, in A. D. 651, by a miller to whom his 
secret had been confided. 

MILLET, Eno. Pauicuin miliaceum. 

MILLINGTONIA IIORTENSLS, Linn. 
Syn. of Bignoula suherosa. 

MIL ALSO MILLET, ¥\i. Millet. 

MILNEEPEN also PROPPEN, Dut. 
Vermichelli. 

MIMUSOPS HEXANDRA. Pain, Cyngh. 

MUNG, Hind. Syn. of Phaseolus mungo 
Linn. 

MIMORDICA M18SIONIS, Wall, Syn. 
of Mimordica dioica, Roxb. Willd. 

MIMOSA, ASH COLORED, Eno. Syn. 
of Acacia cinerea. 

MIMOSA, CLIMBING, Eng. Syn. of 
Acacia scandens. 

MIMOSA DULCTS, Roxb. Syn. of Inga 
dulcis, Willd. 

MIMOSA ENTADA, Linn. Syn. of En- 
tada puscetha, D. C. 

MIMOS.V FARNESIANA, Linn. Hoxb. 
Syn. of Acacia Indica of Desvalinhes, 


MIMOSA FARNESIANA, Syn. ofVachel- 
ila Fariiesiatia. 

MIMOSA FERRUGINEA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Acacia ferruginea. 

MIMOSA FLEXUOSA Rottl. Ains. Syn. 
of Acacia speciosa. 

MIMOSA BIG EMIN A, Linn. Syn. of 
Inga Bigemiria Willd. 

MIMOSA INDICA, PoiR. Syn. of Acacia 
Indica of De.sva1innes. 

MIMOSA LEUCOPHI/EA, Roxn. Syn. 
of Acacia leucophicea. 

MIMOSA LIJCIDA, Roxb. Syn. of Inga 
bigemiiia, Willd. 

MIMOSA MARGINAT A, Lam.Riikedl. 
Syn. of Acacia odoratissima. 

MIMOSA MYKIOPHYLLA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Acacia inyrioph valla. 

MIMOSA Od6raT1SSIMA,Roxb. Syn. 
of Acacia odoratissima. 

MIMOSA SCANDENS, Linn. Syn. of, 
Kntada pustetha, 1). C. 

MIMOSA SEP! ARIA, Roxb. Syn. of 

Acacia Indica of Desvidinnes. 

MIMOSA SERISSA, Syn. of Acacia 
seri.ssa. 

MIMOSA SERISSA, Roxb. Syn. of 

Ac.acia .speciosa. 

MIMOSA SPECIOSA, Jacq. Syn. of 

Acacia speciosa. 

MIMOSA STIPULACEA, Roxu. Syn. of 
Acacia stipulata, D. C. 

AliMOSA STIPULATA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Acacia stipulata, 1). C. 

AIIMOSA SUNDUA, Roxb. Syn. of 

Acacia sinulra. 

MIM USOPS DISSECTUS, Sbreng. 
Syn. of Miinusops kaaki, lAim. 

MIMUSOPS ELENGI. See Alimusops 
Oil, also Oil. 

AilMUSOPS HEXANDRA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Miinusops kaaki Linn. 

MIMUSOPS KLKNGI, Baku’la. Hind. 
Krishna is said to have fascinated the milk- 
maids of Bi iiidabun, on the banks of the Jum- 
na, by playing on his flute beneath a Bakula 
tree. 

AI IN A-BIRD. Gracula rcligiosa. 

AIINAS, according to General Briggs, an 
aboriginal race in Central India, em|)lt>yed as 
guards by the Rajput princes. 

AIIN CHEXNAY, Tan. 

Fish roe. 

AIINCOPI. The people ocenpying the An- 
daman islands. They arc skilful in shooting 
fish, manage their canoes well, and are fond of 
singing and dancing. They take little jxiins 
to cultivate the soil and are ignorant of the 
art of working in metals. They make their 
canoes by boiling out the trunks of trees by 
j means of fire . — LftthawCs Descriptive Etkno- 



MIMOSA XYLOCARPA. 


MIHJ, 


MINDANAO, i» lat. 39' N., long. 
125° 18' K. The interior of this large island 
is said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
Papuans, but those only who reside near the 
north coast, where there are several Spanish 
settlements, are known to Europeans, The 
chief tribes of the north are called respective- i 
ly Dumagas, Tagabaloys, Malanos, and Mana- 
bo.s, but very little is known concerning them, 
except thit, in common with the other moun- 
tain Papnaiis of Mindanao, they are compara- 
tively inoffensive. — JCad's Archipdmfo. 

MINDORO. This island lies immediately 
adjacent to the south-west coast of Luzon, be- 
ing separated only by a narrow strait : the Ne- 
gritos who are residing there arc congregated 
in a mountainous district, called Bengali, whore 
they live on friendly terms with the Maiigui- 
anes, or wild tribes of the brown race, by whtnn 
they are surrounded, although very little in- 
tercourse subsist between them ; so that here, 
at least, the system of sacrificing a neighbour, 
to avenge the death of one of their own tribe, 
seems to have been abandoned, 'fhe Mindoro 
Sea is bounded ou tlio south-west side by the 
north-cast coast td Borneo. It is much resort- 
ed to by British vsperin whalers. Mr. Kail 
met with several which obtained entire cargoes 
there. — Mr. Eai% p. 137, 326. Mindoro Strait 
is 27 to 33 miles wide. 

MINE-DE PLOMB NOIR, alsoPLOMB- 
DE MINE, ALSO POTELOT, Fk, lUucklcad. 

MINERAL OILS. See Oil. 

MINER Y, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 20 
miles in circumference. Acliarmiiig sylvan spot. 

MINIERA Dl riOMBO, also PIOM- 
BAGGINE, ALSU COREZOLO, It. Black- 
lead. 

MINILEY, Port. See Katamannk. 

MINING, Ger. Bed lead. 

MINIO, It. Red lead. 

MINIKUM, Cyng. Talc. 

MINIUM, Fr. Red Lead. 

MINJAMGAN or IIERTEN ISLAND, 
on the East Coast of Java, is about 5 miles 
west of the entrance of Bally Strait. — Hors- 
biiTfjh. 

MINNA TANNA, Malay. Petroleum. 
Naphtha. j 

MIN RIVER, is in lat. 26° 9' N., long. 1 19° 
58 P E., on the East Coast of China, leads 
to the city of Fou-chin-foo, which is about 27 
miles W. by S. from the Sharp Peak and is a 
place of great trade, is fronted by the White ' 
Dog Islands and at its entrance has the large is- 
land of Woufou — Horsburgh. 

MIMOSA CINERE A, Lin.^. Roxb. Syuof 
Dichrostachys cinerea^ W. and A. 

MIMOSA PLESCUOSA Rottl. Sec 
Vachi wood* 

MIMOSA XYLOCARPA, Roxb. 8yn of 
Inga xylocarpa D. C. 


MINGULA-TIIOOT, Blrm. This is 
supposed to be the Mangula Sutra, meaning 
tlio auspicious or fortunate discourse. It 
ivS a sermon of Gaufama, containing thirty- 
eight rules of life or a summary of beatitude. 
It is one of the first lessons taught to a Bur- 
mese youth. — Yule^p. 96. 

MINTIRA. See lUmia, 

MINUM, Tel. 5x-ooo^o Wax. 

AI I X - U A 1 B K U, T A .M . lE 6^1 c: u i A luber- 

gris. 

MINUMIILU, Tel. Syu. of Phaseolus 
Roxhurghii W. and A. 

MIONJIL, Tam. also MANJAL, Tam. 

Saffron. 

MIPANNY, Cyng. Honey. 

MIRA BA I, the founder of a Hindu sect 
of Vaishnavas, w'lio lived in the time of Akbar. 
She was the daughter of the petty Raja of 
MerU and was married to the liana of Udipur. 
She is .said to have been worshipping at Dwa- 
raka w'hen the image of Krishna opened and 
she leapt into the opening. 

MIRAFRA, this genus has hitherto been 
composed very heterogeneously. Confining it 
to the species devoid of nareal tufts, Mr. Blytli 
distinguishes Spizalauda, Blyth, ex. M. Hayi, 
Jerdon, which is a ])ociiliar and rather thick 
billed true lark, as shown by the form of the 
wing, tfec., and 2, Annoinancs, Caban is; ex. M. 
Phoonicura, Franklin, Al. Lusitania, Gmelin 
(v. desert, Licht, Isabel lina, I'crn., ct. M. phami- 
curoidcs, Blyth), — and probably M. cordufani- 
ca, Stricklaiul (P. Z. S. Nov. 2Gth 1850), to 
which he suspects that A. cinnamomea, Bonap. 
^Rev. Zool. &c., 1B51. p. 178), should bo re- 
ferred. Tlic prior establishment of the genus 
Annomanes, is known and A. cinnamonea (cor- 
dufanica I) is correctly referred to it, also the 
Alanda pallida of Ehrenberg, with possibly 
i Rudy tes viridis (Motacilia viridis, Scopoli, found 
ed on the bad figure in Brown’s III. Orn. pi. 33. 
f, 2, M . histrigata, Raffles : B. meknocephala 
et. B. beema, Sykes ; B. iieglecta, mclanocc- 
phala, et. flava, apud Jerdon, Catal ; M. mc- 
lanocepliala, Lichtenstein ; B . flava vcl neglec- 
ta et B. Ilayi vel flaveola of India and the Ma 
lay (!Ountries, auctorum). — M r. Bh/th's Report. 

MIllALIA. See Ilydiidm. 

I MIRAPU KAl, Tel. Syn. of Capsicum 
■ annuum, Linn. 

MIRCII, Duk. Sans. Chillies. Pepper. Gol- 
mirch, Black pepper. i*aLniircli, capsicum or 
I red- pepper. 

I MIRCH A. Sans, also Mirchai, Sans. Capsi- 

cum frutescens. 

MIRCHAI. See Kaladaua. 

MIRCHLGuz. and Hind. Chillies. LALL 
MIRCH, Duk. Hind, and Guz. Capsi- 
cum. 

MIRI, a hill tribe in Asam, on the Eastern 
frontier of the Abor area. They all wear 



MITHA IX'KKf. 

»r)me woollen article of dresa. They use the bow 
and poisoned arrow. The Miri are Abors, Dopla 
or Aka, rather than Mishnii. 

MIRIALU, Tkl. 2 \ 5 doOSroex). Black 
Pepper. . 

MIRIAL TIGA, Tkl. BX. 

Piper trioecum. 

MIRRA, It. Pout. Myrrh. 

MIRRF.Y MANGI-KAI, Tam. Spomlias 
dulcis. 

MIRRUE, Dut. Myrrh. 

MIR-ZaN-JOOSII, AuAa .Alarjomm. 

MIRZWIEBICL, proper Meerzwiebel, Gek. 
Squill. 

MlSIIMEi: TEETA. ? Coi>ti.s teeta. 

MISHMI. The people of the Mishiiii hills, 
have their frontier touching that of the Ahor 
or Padarn, on the drainage of the Dihong and 
Dibong, ill small villages, the Mishnii and Pa- 
dain acknowledge a common origin and eat to- 
gether. They use the bow and cross-bow and poi- 
soned arrows and are often at war on the sur- 
rounding tribes. Their chiefs dress in Chinese 
and Tibetan clothes and ornaments. Polygamy 
is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifices fowls and 
pigs to the rural deities. The Mishmi en- 
gage in trade : forge iron and build suspension 
bridges. The Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu are 
Mishmi tribes. — Latham- s Kthmlogif. 

MISK, ALSO MUSK, Akau. IW Musk. 

MISREYA, ALSO SITASIVA, SELEYA, 
Sans. Dill Seed. 

MISS, Peks, Copper. 

MISSEN, ALSO MITTER, i. e. Mitbra, is a 
term given toBrahmins in the Punjab and along 
the Ganges, w^here not distinguished as Pun- 
dits or men of learning. It seems to have 
been introduced by the Mahornedans. 

MISSING, ALSO MESSING, ALSO GEEL- 
KOPER, Dut. Brass. 

MITAKSHAUA. This is a work by Vij- 
naneswara BhatU who flourished in the tenth 
century of the Christian Era, It is a com- 
mentary on the law-book of Yajnavalkya, 
which again is an abbreviation of Mann com- 
posed in the fourth or fifth century and more 
suited to modern requirements than the older 
work. The Mitaksshara is still the chief autho- 
rity in all iiarts of India on civil contracts 
and the law of inheritance and a good edition, 
aod translation are much to be desired. The 
little work of Stenzler (Berlin 1849) contains 
a clear edition of the text and faithful trans> 
lation of Yajnavalkas couplets. 

MITHA NIMBU, Hind. Citrus limonum. 

MITHA-TEL,TIL.KA-TEL, Guz. Hind. 
Gingelly or Sesamum Oil Oil of Sesamum 
orientale. 

MITHA TIL, Hind. Sesamum orientale. 

MITHA-KAMURUNGA, Duk. Syn. of 
Averrhoa carambola. 

MITHA LUKRI, Duk. Glycyrrhiza glabra. 


MODIRA-VALLI. 

MITHI SIIAK, Beng. Trigonella fee- 
num-grajciim, 

MITHI, I>UK. Guz. Hind. Seeds of Trigo- 
nella foEiuum-graecum. 

MITRA ADUST A. See Voluta vespertilio. 

MITRA CORRUGATA. See Voluta 
vespertilio. 

MITRA EPISCOPALIS. See Voluta ves- 
pertilio. 

M ITREM YCE S. See Fungi. 

MITRE SMELLS. See Voluta vespertilio. 

MITHA KUDDU, Duk. Ciicurbita hls- 
pida. 

MJED, alsoKRASNOIMJED, Kus. Cop- 
per. 

MJEL, Rijs. Chalk. 

MJELOIZCHNUE; TOWARII, Rus. 
Hardware. 

MO AG II A, Tel. See Morinda. 

MO AN A, or Miaui or Meyanna, in Sind 
and in Cutch, are Mahornedans of loose 
character. 

MOAWIYAII IBN ABI SOFIAN was 
Governor of Syria, but renounced allegiance 
to Ali, and proclaimed himself Kalif of the 
western Provinces. 

MOAT, Duck and Hind. ? Phaseolus. 

MOCDERCANEEL, also IIOUT KAS- 
SIE, Dut. Cassia lignea. 

MOCIIA, has no pretensions to antiquity, 
having had its origin about 1430, by the peo- 
ple flocking around the learned Sheikh Ali 
Shaduli ibn Oman. About the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the English and 
Dutch East India Companies established 
factories there, and carried on a lucrative 
commerce with the Indian iwrts. At 
this time the revenues amounted to Ils. 

7 5,000 per annum \ ships from all parts of the 
East entered its harbour, and caravans from 
Egypt, and Syria, and from the eastern nations of 
Europe flocked to its markets. In the begin- 
ning of the 18th century the French establish- 
ed a factory at Mocha, which was then at the 
heigJit of its prosperity. Its trade with Ame- 
rica and Europe continued unabated until 1 839 
when Aden having become a British Port, 
Mocha rapidly and steadily declined, and its 
present condition is indescribably deplorable ; 
and in 1857 the Customs dues of Mocha sold 
for Bs. 48,000. The country around Mocha 
is a barren plain. — Playfair's Aden, 

MOCHA COFFEEV See Coffea. 

MOCHAYET, Forskal. See Cordia 
myxa. 

MODECCABRACTEATA, Lam. Syn. of 
Trichosanthes palmata Roxb. 

MODE BA KANNI, Maleal- Syn. of 
Hugonia mystax, Linn. 

MODIRACANORAM, of Rheede* Mal. 
Syn. of Strychnos colubrina ; Linn. 

MODIRA-VALLI, of Rheede. Syn, of 
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MOKKA. 


MONKEYS. 


Ancistroclailu.'s Heyneanus ; also Artabotrys 
odoratissima. 

MODUGA CIIETTU, Tkl. "Soo&X 
Butea frondosil. 

^ MODUGA VITTILLOO, Tel. 

Seeds of Butea fronclosa, 

MODOOGA VRIKSIIA, Can. Erythrina 
Indica. 

MOERRO, It. Mohair. . 

MOG A BIRAKU, Tkl. 

ALSO MOGO BIRA. Tel. Syn, of Anisoiueles 

SI I *1 VbA 1*1 

" MOGADORE EUPHORBIUM RESIN. 
See Euphorbia officinaruiu. 

M06ALI, Tel. "SwK?). Paiidanus odora- 
tissiinus. Caldera Bush. 

MOGAL1NGAMARAM,Tam. Schrebera 
Swietenoides. 

MOGHELl, Tel. alsoMOGHENAKOO. 
Tel. Pandanus odoratissimns, Liuii. 

MOGILI TOO, Tel. Pjuj- 

danus odoratissinms flower. 

MOGORIUM SAMBAC, Lam. 8yn. of 
tlasminum sambac, Ait. 

MOGORIUM TRTFLORUM, Lam. 
Rheede. Byn. of Jasininum angustifolium, 
Vahl. Willd. 

MOHA ALSO MOIIE, Di k. JIind. Mail 
S yn. Bassia longifoJia. 

MOHA, Hin. and Mail See Ilonge. 

MOHAUT — ? ALSO MOHAUI ? 

Hibiscus tiliaceu.s. 

MOHE-KA JHAR, R assia longi> 

iblia tree. 

MOHE KA TEL, Di k. Syn. Oil c»f Ba.ssia 
longifolia. 

xMOHE KA PHUL, Duk. Seo Eloupei 
J’oo. 

MOHNSAFT, Gek. Opium. 

MOHO, Mar, Syn. of jkssia latifolia. 

MOHOE ? Hibiscus. 

MOHR, Hind. Maleal. Pavo cristatus, 
Ger. Mohair. 

MOHRO, Hind. Quercus dilataU. 
MOHRPUNKHEE ? Ferns. 

MOHUL, Hind? See Mohul Wood. 
MOHUR, Peus. Seal. 

MOHURRUM. The first month of the 
Mahomedan year. The others in succession are : 
Suffer, Rujjub, 

Jlubbi ul Awul, Shaban, 

„ ns Bani, Ramzan, 

Jemadi ul Awul, Shawal, 

„ us Sani, Zee ul kaida. 

MOINER An order of Hindu devotees, 
who vow perpetual silence. They go almost 
naked, and smear their bodies with cow-dung. 
—Cole. Myth. Himt. p. 389. 

MOIRE, Fr. Mohair, 

MOKKA, Beno. Zea Mays ; Maize. 


MOKKA ZONALOO, Tkl. 5?^.^ 6 
Zea Maya. 

MOL AG II A, Tel. Syn. of Moriuda citri- 
folia, Linn, 

MOLLAGHAI, Tam. Capsi- 

cum frutesceus ; Cayenne Popper. 

MOL AGO KODI, Maleal. Syn. of Piper 
nigrum, Linn. 

MOLAGO VULLI, Tam. Byn. of Piper 
nigrum, Linn. 

MOLA KAKAK UNNAY, Tam. Oil of 
Scopolia aculeata. 

MOLA KOOILA Tel. Sec 

Mollay Keeray. 

MOL AM, Tam. Syn. of Cucumis melo, 

MOLAY KEERAY, Ta.m. 

See Mollay Keeray. Ainarantus polygamus. 

MOLE MACINE, It. Millstones. 

MOLINIA VARIA. See Graminacese. 

MOLKY RIVER, on the coa.st of Oanara, 
runs in abnut lat. 13° 7' N. 

MOIjLAGA, Tam. Byn. of Capsicum au- 
niinni, Linn. 

MOLLAY-KEERAY, Tam. 

Amaran tus polygam us. 

MOLLU KATTRI KAI, Tam. 

'ii*< Brinjal, Egg-plant ; Bolanum melon- 

gena. 

MOLOSSITS CriEIPOPUS. Bee (^leir- 
optera. 

MOLUCCA TREE. See Oil. 

MOLUKA KAIA, Tf.l. 

Brinjal, Egg-plant ; Bolanum melongcnu. , 

MOLUVIJ KODI, Tel. Byn. of Piper 
nigrum, Linn. 

MONGOLS occur iu Kabul, aud Persia 
and Herat. They arc called Kalmuks in He- 
rat and Alfghani.stan, and were introduced from 
Balkh towards the end of the 1 8th Century. 
Those of Ka>)ul and Persia, are now called the 
Aimak or Char Aimak, and the Hazara. The 
term Aimak is a M<)iigoliau, Mautshu and 
Turk word, moaning tribe. They dwell to the 
north of Herat and Kabul in the range of the 
undulating country, which in some place.s as- 
sumes a mountainous, in othersa hilly character, 
and in some parts is well watered, in others 
bleak and rough, forming a water shed of 
two natural divisions, from the west of which 
flows the Murghab, the Tejend and the 
Furrah-llod, and from the east, the Helmund, 
the south eastern feeders of the Ox us and the 
north western feeders of the Kabul river. Fer- 
rier. 

MONGOOSE, Eng. See Herpeste.s. 

MONITORS. See Monitoridae. 

MONKEY vS, Mr. Earl mentions that in the 
Archipelago, he saw numbers of large black 
apes, called lutons, crowd the trees near tlje 
anchorage, about the time of low water, for 
the purpose of cntching crabs and craw-fish, 



MONTARAN ISLANDS. 


MOM MAI. 


whicU form their principal food. The natives ^ 
assert that they put their long tails into the 
iiolos inhabited by the crabs, pulling them out 
when the latter bite. They also assert that ' 
the monkeys’ tails arc sometimes held fast, and 
the animal consequently drowned when the 
tide rises. — Earl^ p, 116 to 117. 

MONSOON, on the eastern coast of China, 
this sets in with strong gales September 18th 
jind 19th. The south-west monsoon generally 
commences in the China Sea about the middle 
or end of April, and continues to the begin- 
ning or middle of October, liable to an accele- 
ration or retardation of 12 or 15 days. It 
sets in rather sooner about the Gulf of Siam 
and Tonking, and along the western coasts, than 
over to the eastward in the open sea, near the 
coast of China or near the coasts of Palawan 
and Lucouia. It also continues longer to the 
south of Cape Padaran and Pulo Sapata and 
along the coast of Palawan in the southern 
part of the China Sea, than it does more to the 
northward, for southerly winds frequently pre- 
vail between the Straits of Singapore and Pulo 
Sapata until the 8th, lOtli, or 15th of October, 
when the N. E. and easterly winds are blowing 
ill the northern part of that sea. Between 
Acheen Head and the Nicobar Islands, the 
south-west monsoon generally begins about the 
cud of April or rather early in May, and abates 
in October. The north- east monsoon mostly 
jirevails in the entrance of Malacca Strait be- 
tween Acheen Head and the Nicobar Islands 
from November to May, — the October and No- 
vember winds being variable. 

MONNIERA BliOWNEI, Pkks. Syn. of 
Herpestes inonniera, H, B. and Kuuth. 

MONNIERA CIJNEIFOLIA, Mien. Syn. 
of Herpestes monniera H. B. and Kuuth. ' 

MONTRES, Fr. Watches. I 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Henry Conyno- 
UA.M, Bart., of the Indian Council, was Secre- 
tary to the Government, and Member of 
Council, at Madras, served in many high posts 
with credit. He is the eldest son of the late 
Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bart., an officer of 
high distinction in the war with Tippoo Saib, 
and afterwards Inspecting Field Officer of 
Yeomanry and Volunteers in the country of 
Donegal, and some time M. P. for the boroughs 
of Yarmouth and St. MichaPs. He was born 
in 1808, and succeeded to his father’s title in | 
1830. He married, in 1826, Leonora, daugh- 
ter of General Pigot. Sir Henry Montgomery ! 
was formerly on the staff in Ireland, and 
represents a branch of the family of the Earl 
of Eglinton who settled two or three centuries 
ago in the north oC Irdiand and, by tAistaining 
the English interest there, obtained large grants 
ojf land in Do^ttv D<^egal, Farmansgh, Mona- 
ghan, and Cavan. 

MON PA RAN ISLANDS, lying off the 


north-east part of Billiton, consist of three 
straggling groups. 

MOOSHKA, ALSO CASTOORI, Sans. 
Musk. 

MOOSHKDANA, Pers. Hind. Hibiscus 
abelmoschus. 

MOOSING, Duk. Moringa pterygosperma. 

MOOSSALI, Sans. Curculigo orchioides. 

MOOSTA, Sans. Cyperus juncifolius. 

MOOTHA, Beng. Hind. Cyperus rotuu- 
dus. 

MOOTHEE Duk. Hind. Ouz. Sans. 
Trigonella fcBnum-graecurn. 

MOOTRULLA, Sans. Cucumis sativus. 

MOOTTEE, Tam. Strychiios nux vomica. 

MORA, Hind. Grass of Saccharum aeiiii- 
decumbens. 

^ MORA ou MOUNT MOAR, in lat. P 
59' N., visible from Malacca, is an isolated 
hill near the sea, and covered with wood. 

MORA, Tel. Calendering. 

MOIIADS. See Moracese. 

MORiEA ClIINENSIS, Thunb. Syn. of 
Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker. 

MORA2DA, Tam. Boswellia glabra ; Oliba- 
num, also Buchanania latifolia ? 

MOM ALSO MOOM, Pers. Guz. Hind. 
Wax. 

MOMBAS OR MUNBAZA ISLAND, 
about 3 miles long and l\ broad, on the east 
coast of Africa, lies about 48 miles north of 
Pemba island. 

MOM MAT. Half way between Behbehan 
and the river Kurdistan, are the ruins of Arre- 
jau or Arrgan. Near the Straits of Teng-i-Te- 
ko, from whence the Kurdistan river issues 
into the plain, and not far from the village of 
Peshker, is a fissure high up in the mountains, 
out of which runs a black substance resem- 
bling pitch, which is gathered by the natives and 
is much esteemed in Persia for its healing qua- 
lities, especially for bruises and fractures. It 
is called Miimia or Mumia-i-Nai from the vil- 
lage Nai-deh at its bottom. Shiraz sustained 
the shock of an earthquake about the year 1810, 
when this fissure was enlarged and the Mumia 
since flows out more copiously. Ali Murad 
Khan sent about an ounce of Mommai enclosed 
in a gold box to the Empress of Russia. De 
Guignes alludes to it as the Moumanni or 
Moumiani blanc : and in the Oriental Geogra- 
phy which was translated by Sir William 
Ouseley, it is said to be brought from a moun- 
tain in the district of Sumbeil, near the bor- 
ders of Pars, and it is alluded to also in 'the 
Ajaib-ool-Makhlookat and the Jehan Numa. 
]^on de Bode surmises that this is the Sar- 
cocoUa of Dioscorides iii. 99, whi<ffi is described 
as obtained from Persia and to have possessed 
wonderfully healing properties. It is a hard 
black substance and is mixed with melted 
sheep’s fat, and while hot, the bruised part is 



MOONDLA MOOSTEHKOORA. 


MORESBY. 


well rubbed with it. Sir William Ouseley 
derives its name from the wax of 

the viDage of Ayi, and states that the Momai 
of Darabjird is reckoned the only genuine. — 
De Bode. 

MOMBEA. See Cannabis sativa. 

MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. See 
Qourds^ also Cucurbitaceae^ also Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

MOMORDICA, HAIRY. Eng. Syn. of 
LufFa amara. 

MOMORDICA MONODELPHA, Roxb. 
Syn. of Coccinia indica. W. and. A. 

MOMORDICA MIJRICATA, Willd. 
Syn. of Momordica charantia Linn. 

MOMUND, an Afghan tribe. The upper Mo* 
munds occupy the hill range between the Punj- 
kora and the Kuner rivers, and possess the 
Kurrapa pass. Two of their Kheils are noma* 
die and in summer move to the head waters of 
the Helmund. 

MON is the native name of the people of 
Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng which 
seems identical with Tiling. The Siamese ap- 
pellation is Ming-mon. Part of this popula* 
tion dwell on the Delta of the Irawadi, Mon 
being the name used by themselves, for the 
native populations of Pegu, Moulmein, and Am- 
herst in Martaban ; but their neighbours call 
them Talieng, and the same names Mon or 
Talieng are given to the vernacular language of 
Pegu. The alphabet, like that of the T’hay 
and Burmese, is of Indian origin, being essen- 
tially that of the Pali form of speech, and like 
all alphabets of this kind, it embodies a Bud- 
dhist literature. The Mon language is quite 
unintelligible to a Burmese or Siamese. — La- 
thanCs Ethnology. 

MONCHONS, Macassar; MANDAR, 
ALSO AKEL, Port. Arenga saccharifera. i 

MONDA, Marh. Tam. Syn. of Buchaziania ! 
latifolia. 

MONEELA GRAM OIL, Eno. Dolichos 
biflorus. i 

MONFEA ISLAND, on the E. cojist ofj 
Africl^ extends from lat. 8° 2' S. to lat. 7^ 38' 
S., and in long. 39® 57' E. | 

MOOBARKHA 1 Ferns. 

M006ALI MARA, Can. Mimusops elengi. 

MOOGL. Commiphora Madagascarensis. 

MOOKTAD. A Parsee ceremony in ho- 
nour of the dead evidently copied from the 
Hindoos, and performed at the end of the Par- 
see year, before a pile of metal vessels filled 
with water, and raised from the ground on iron 
stools 

MOOLOO DOSA KAIA Tkl. 

Cuentnis muricatus. 

MOOLOO DUNTOOKOORA, Tel. See 
Moolu-kanug Varay Puttay. 

MOONDLA MOOSTEMKOORA, Tel. 

Solftnnm tpilnbnfnm 


MUNDRI PULLUM. Tam. Anacarwum 
OCetDENTALE, Liim. 


Cashoo Apple, Eno. 
Moondri jPuUum, Tam. 
Cajoo, Duk. 

Mooiita mamedi panda, 
Tel. 


Ca(Bu, Malay* 
PerticaManjo, Malay. 
Jambooeerahg, Suma- 
tran. 

Beejara Sula, Sans, 


This fruit oocasionally appears at the tables 
of Europeans in India. It is very succulent 
and is considered by the Natives as possessing 
a peculiar cooling quality. The tree is the 
Kapa Mava of the Hortus Malabaricus ; in 
which Rheede tells us, that the juice of the 
fruit is supposed to be of use in diarrhoea and 
to cure diabetes. — Vide llori. Mai. par. 3, p. 
67 ; Ainslie, p. 227. 

MOONI OR MODOOGA, Tel. 

Erythrina suberosa. 

MOONI MOTAGA, Tam. Erythrina 
suberosa. 


MOONGAY KE PHALLI, Ditk. Hyper- 
anthera moringa pods. 

MOON YAH JO RUSSA, Sind. See Gra- 
minaceai. 

MOORAGA CIIETTOO, Tel. SSboSfX 
"54^. Moringa. 


MOORCliOFT. Author of Journey to 
lake Manasarovara, in little Thibet. As. Res. 
181 G, vol. xii. 375. Travels in the Himalay- 
an Provinces. Lond. 1841, 2 vols. Edited 
by Dr. H. H. Wilson. He died at Andkhui, 
after some days illness. 

MOORGHABl ? Sanseviora Zeylanica. 

MOORGIl-KES, Pers. Celosia cristata. 

MOORUNGA MARUM, Tam. ctp0®eB)« 
Lo/TLc. Mooringa tree. Hyperanthera moringa. 

MOORUNGA VAYR, Tam. 

CJfiwfr, Root of Hyperanthera moringa. 

MOORUNGY ROOT.— Anglo-Tam . 


Hedysarum sennoides 1 
MOORVA, Tam. Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
MORAN G, a large building, in which the 
unmarried hillmen of Assam reside. 

MORATTJ, Maleal. Syn. of Hydnocar- 
pus inebrians, Vahl. 

MORCHELLA SEMILIBERA. See 


Fungi. 

MORDANT. See Calico-Printing. 

MOREHEAD, Dr. C., of the Bombay 
Medical Service, was Principal of the Gninfc 
Medical College from 1845. Wrote on Um*. 
manner of breeding leeches in Bom. Med. and 
Phys. Trans. Vol. I. p. 314.— On poisoning by 
Arsenic, Ibid, Vol. VIII. p. 100. — On poison- 
ing by Opium, Ibid, Vol. I. p. 323. — On the 
Cholera Infirmary, Ibid, Vol. X. p. 321. — Dr. 
Buiete Catalogue. 

MORESBY, Captain of the Indian Navy, 
Author of the Reports on the Nortliem Atoils 
of the Maldives in Lond. Geo. Traits. 1835, 
Vol. V. part 2, p. 398.— Red Sea sailing direc- 
tions. Lond. 1842. 8vo.— Z>r. Buist's Catahme. 



MOKUNGHY YKNNAI. 


MOSUL. 


MORESSES OR MANEVASSA IS- 
LAND, in lat. 4® 25' S., long. 116° 0' E., lies 
15 miles N. by the most_]northern of the Polo 
Laut group. It is of a pyramidal shape and 
is the largest of a group of three small islands. 

MOEIABEN, Pers. Arab. Moringa, or 
Horse Radish Tree. Moringa pterygosperma. 
MOEINDA. See Dyes. 

MORINDA BRACTEATA, See Dyes. 
MORINDA CITRIFOLIA. See D^es. 
MORINDA EXSERTA. See Morinda, also 
Dyes. 

MORINDA FRUIT. See Morinda. 
MORINDA MUDIA, Ham. Syn.ofMo j 
rinda tomentosa. Heyne. 

MORINDA TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 
MORINDA UMBELLATA. See Dyes. Ve- 

f etables of Southern India. See also Noona 
Kark. 

MORINGA GUM. See Resins, 
MORINGA OLEIFKRA, Lam. Syn. of 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gsertn. 

MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA. See 
also Horse Radish Tree. 

MORINGA GUM. See VegeUbles of 
Southern India. 

MORINGA ZEYL ANICA, Pkus. Syn. of 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gasrtn. 

MOR-MORAU, a religious sect located in 
Siam. An account of them was given by Captain 
S. 0. Hannay, in Bl. As. Trans. 1838, Vol. 
VII. p. 671. — Dr. Buist^s Catalogue, 

MORO, Hind. Quercus dilatata. 
MORRHUiE OLEUM, Lat. Cod Liver 
Oil. 

MORRIESON. In the years 1812-1818, 
that portion of the Soondorbuns lying be- 
tween the Hooghly river and the Bara Pmiga, 
was surveyed by two young brothers, Lieute- 
nants in the Honorable Company’s army, 'rheir 
names were Hugh Morrieson of the 4lh Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, who is suppo.sed to have 
died of Jungle Fever at Jessoro, contracted 
whilst surveying in this unhealthy tract, and 
W. E. Morrieson in the Bengal Engineers, wlio 
was killed by a grape shot u})on the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary 1815, at a place called Jeetghur, in an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Goorkhas, — Gal- 
cutta Review^ p. 15. 

MORTY OR MORTAY ISLAND, is the 
most northerly of the Malacca group, and lies 
in lat; 3° 4UN,, long. 128° 25' E. It is 
about 57 miles long, and slopes down from the 
]}igh land into a point that forms the Cape. 
MORU, Tam. Syn. Butter milk. 
MOEUNGA NOONA, Tel. 

Ren or Moringa Oil Oil of seeds of 
Morii^a pterygosperma. See Oi\ 
MI^UNGHY YENNAI, Tam. 

Ben or Moringa Oil Oil of seeds of 
Moringa ]>terygosperma. See Oil 


MORUS INDICA. Mulberry. 

MORUS PAPYRIFERA. From this, the 
Japanese make abundance of paper as well for 
writing, and printing, as for tfipestry, handker- 
chiefs,packing cloths, for goods, <kc. It is of dif- 
ferent qualities, and some of it is as soft and flex- 
ible as our cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for 
handkerchiefs might be mistaken for cloth, so 
far as toughness and flexibility are concerned. 
The material of which it is made is the bark of 
this mulberry (morus papyrifera) and the process 
is described as follows: — In December, after the 
tree has shed its leaves, they cut off the branches 
about three feet in length and tie them up in 
bundles. They are then boiled in a ley of ashes 
in a covered kettle, till the bark is so shrunk 
that half an inch of the wood may be seen project- 
ing at either end of the branch. When they 
have become cool, the bark is stripped off and 
soaked in water three or four hours until it be- 
come soft, when the fine black skin is scraped off 
with a knife, The coarse bark is then separated 
from the fine ; the new branches make the finest 
paper. The bark is then boiled again in fresh 
ley, continually stirred with a stick, and fresh 
water from time to time is added. It is then 
put in a sieve and taken to a brook, and here 
the bark is incessantly stirred until it become 
a fine pulp. It is then thrown into water and 
separates in the form of meal. This is put 
into a small vessel with a decoction of rice 
and a species of Hibiscus, and stirred until it 
has attained a tolerable consistence. It is 
then poured into a large vessel, from whence 
it is taken out and put in the form of sheets, 
on mats or layers of grass straw, these sheets 
are laid one upon another with straw between, 
and pressed to force the water out. After 
this they are spread upon boards in the sun, 
dried, cut, and gathered into bundles for 
sale. This paper will better endure folding, 
and last longer than ours . — American Expe- 
dition to Japan., p. 64. 

MORUS TINCTORIA. See Fustic. 

MOSCHUS, Lat. Musk. 

MOSCHU8 MEMINNA. WalMeenya, 
Cvngh, 

MOSCOS ISLANDS, a chain parallel to 
the Martaban Coast, from lat. 14° 28' N. to 
lat. 13° 47' N. distant from it 3 to 5 leagues. 
Tlie islands are steep, having 20 or 22 fathoms 
close on to the western sides. 

MOSGOVIA, Sp. Russia Leather. 

MOSELINA, Sp. Muslin. 

MOSQUITO. SeeMuskito. 

•MOSS. See Food. 

MOSTARDA, Port. Mustard Seed. 

MOSTAZA, Sp. Mustard Seed. 

MOSTERD, Dut. Mustard Seed. 

MOSUL TAYLI, Tam. See Sand Bhid- 
I ing Plants, 

^ MOSUL is a walled city, with eight gates. 



MOUNT EVEREST. 


MUDA COTTA N. 


standing on the right bank of tlie Tigris. It 
contains about 20,000 families, Turks, Christ- 
ians, and Jews, who still carry on some com- 
merce with Kurdistan, Diarbekr, Baghdad, and 
other provinces, chiefly by caravans. On the 
left bank, both above and below Mosul, are the 
ruins of Nineveh, the walls of which city ex- 
tended about 3,100 yards along the river, and 
nearly the same distance towards the interior. 
At about 28 miles by the river, and 20 miles 
in direct distance south, 12° east, below Nine- 
veh, is the celebrated bund, or dyke of solid 
masonry, called Zikr-ul-awaz, or Niinrud, which 
crosses the bed of the river, and at seven miles 
lower there is a dyke, called Zikr Ismail, simi- 
lar to the former, but in a more dilapidated 
state. Mosul, is the Mes-Plym of Xeno- 
phon . — Euphrates and Tigris^ CoL Chesney, 

p. 21. 

MOSUMOOSAKEI KEERAY, Tam. 

Bryonia scabra. 

MOTAClLLIDiE. See Motacillina^. 

MOTCHE, Tam. Dolicbos spicatus. 

MOTHER CLOVES. Caryophyllus arom- 
aticiis. 

MOTHER or THYME. Thymus cliamne 
drys. 

MOTIG A 1 Jasmiimm sambac. 

MOTSJ ALSO GOME also KO, Jaf, 
Rice. 

MOTU, Tam. Tel. Pearls. 

MRU OR TUNG MRU, a tribe on the 
Koladyn river and supposed by Dr. Latham to 
be the same as the Mrung who allege their 
origin to be from Tipperah. The number of 
the Mru in Arracan is about 2,800. At one 
time a Mru chief was chosen king of Arra- 
can, and the country was Mru when the Ruk- 
heng conqueror invaded the country. The | 
word Mru is supposed to be the same as Miri. 
— Dr. Latham^ s Ethnology. 

MOULEUX. See Columbidfe. 

MOULLEE-QODI, Tam. 

Lonicera Lescheuaultii. 

MOULMEIN COAL. See Coal. 

MOULINSIA RUBIGINOSA, G. Don. 
Syn of Sapindus rubiginosiis, Roxb. 

MOULOUESSE, See Columbidjc. i 

MOUNG-NGYEEN, Burm. Sinapis 
dichotoma. j 

MOUNTAIN GLOBE FLOWER, Eng. 
TroUius Europseus. 

MOUNTAIN PEPPER OF THE EAST. 
Capparis Sinaica. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. Ovis aides. 

MOUNTAIN SPINAGE. Orache. 

MOUNT DILLI, on the Malabar Coast, is 
a conspicuous headland, visible 24 to 27 miles 
at sea. The small fort on its outer extreme 
headland is iu lat. 12° 2' N. long. 75° 11' E. 

MOUNT EVEREST. This name was 
given by Colonel Waugh, the Surveyor Gene- 


ral of India, to a mountain upwards of 22,000 
feet in height. It lies to the west of Kin- 
chinjinga, and is the highest mountain of the 
world at present known. According to the 
brothers Schlagentweit, the Nepanlese call it 
Giuiri-sankar, but the Tibetan to the north call 
it Chingo-panmari. 

MOUNT FORMOSA in lat. 1° 49' N. 
long. 102° 55' E. 40 miles east from Malacca, 
is the highest summit of a group of undulat- 
ing mountains near the sea. 

MOUNT OPHIR in lat. 0° 5' N. long. 
100° 0' E. on the west coast of Sumatra, 24 
miles inland, appears by itself like an obtuse 
cone, separated from the chain of other moun- 
tains, and may be seen from a distance of 110 
miles in clear weather. 

MOUSSACHE. See Cassava manioc, also 
Janipha manihot. 

MOUSSELINE, Fr. Muslin. 

MOUSSALINA, It. Muslin. 

MOUT, Dut. Malt. 

MOUTARDE, Fr. Mustard Seed. 

MOIJZ, Hind. Duk. Musa paradisiaca ; 
Banana ; Plantain. 

MOWTU ANDTAUTANGare the names 
of tribes whom the Heiima populations describe 
as livinjj beyond thoir boundary. 

MOZOME AN G AMI, a rude pagaii tribe 
on the hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cachar. 

MU A, Bicnc;. Bassia longifolia. 

MUA BADUL, Guz. Hind. Sponge. 

MUAH PALA, Mal. Nutmegs. 

MU-ALIJ, Bkno. and Hind. Syn. of 
Dio.scorea iiculcata, Limi. 

MU-BARKHA, Hind. Pkrs. Syn. of 
Adianturn capillus veneris. 

MUCllANG, Picks. Sans. Jews Harp. 

MUCHR, Hind, or MACllR, Hind. 
Muskito. 

MUCHU HARM, Tam. Syn. of Ery- 
thrina Indica. 

MUCIBAR, Arab, also MUSABBAR, 
Arab. Hind. Peks. Aloes. 

MUCKAY, in lat. 3° 28’ N., a small place 
in Sumatra where the coasting vessels stop at 
times to trade. 

MUCKWY, Arab. Sarsaparilla. 

MUCUNA MONOSPERMA. SeeCowage; 
Dolicbos. 

MUCUNA PRURIENS, Roxb. Wall. 
Syn. of Mucuna prurita. Hook. Sec Cowage. 

MUCUNA URENS. See Cowage. 

MUCUNA VENENOSA. This is the 
name given to the plant producing the poison 
ordeal bean of Old Calabar. Mucuna Bal- 
fouriana of Old Calabar, resembles a Tranque- 
bar species. 

MUDA-COTTAN, Tam. 

Cardiospermum halicacabum. 



Ml HA TIT A 


MULILA. 


MUDAH^ An. also VTTDAH> Auab. also 
UADIZEBTl).' An. Ficus rcligiosa. 

MUDANl, a Mahomedan sect, founded 
by Mudan, a Soofi. "J’hey admit the divine 
mission of Alahomed, but disclaim his title j 
to particular veneration, Ttie Mudanis go! 
nearly naked, braiding the hair and smearing 
th'e body with ashes, and wearing iron chains 
round their waists and necks. 

MUDAli, IliNJ). Duic. Syn of Calotropis 
gigantea. 

MUDAR KI SIIAKR. See Culotropis. 

MUDDl, Tkl. Terminalia alata. See MutU. 

MUDDII^: riJTTA, Tel. Baik of Ter- 
minalia alata. 

MUDli, Guz. Honey. 

MUDIIUKA ALSO YUSTIMADHUKA, 
Sans. Liquorice .'Koot. 

MU DO, Tam. Syn of Ruchanania lati- 
f(dia. 

MIIDUDA, Tam. Syn. of Chloroxyloii 
Swieteni:!, D. C. 

MU DU ( 1 A, Tet.. Bntca frondosa. 

MU DUG A OIL. Oil of Butea frondo.sa. 
See t.bl. 

MUFDA KA dllAR, Hind. Tetrau- 
thera. 

MUKLAS J)F AlOLINO, Sr. Mill 
stones. 

MUEL SUKVI, Malkaj.. Syn. of Emilia 
sonehilolia, 1). 0. 

MUi: ALSO I'lUEII, So. Alohair. 

MUTl KO'Ur ENls Tam. Oil of Strycli- 
nos mix vomica '( properly "Yel.i-lv‘)ti-Ene, 
Tam. 

MUG OK JMUGIT. Tliis race form six-tenths 
of the mitivx' po[)ulation of Arracan, one-tenth 
being Burmese nnd the remainder Hindu. 

MUG AN I, Beng. Syn. of Pliaseolus trilo- 
bus, Aii. 

MUG A SIl.K, See Cotton manufactures. 

MUGILCEPllALOTUS, Crv. aiuUVAL. 
See Isin^dass. 

MUGIL CEPSALOTLIS, A^\l. Alullot. 

MUGIL CEPHAl.US, .Mullet Fi.h. 

MUGIL SIMIVIRIDIS, Afullet. 

MUGUABU, Hind. Syn. of Heinidesmns 
Indicus, K Bn>\vn. 

AsUGRELA, Benc;. Nigella Seed. 

MUGUT, ALSO KIRITA, also TOOP, 
Sansokit, terms hu* the high cap, figured on 
the head of Vishnu, as Nnrayaua. 

MUH AMMERAIL situated near the junc- 
tion of the Jeraiii or Tab with the Kuren 
river, affords vessels sailing up the Persian gulf 
facilities fc»r landing goods, without going on 
to Basra which lies higher up the strea^iof the 
Shatt-el-Arab. ■ 

MUiIANAMBO, Tel. Pei^|}pi Wood 
or TSeil Wood 

MUfl^ TITA, Bbng. S:^^Androgra- 

pliis panienkta. 


JIUI-IL8TEINE, Gee. Mill Stones. 

MIJHUR, Gcz, Hind. Seals. 

MUr-KI-FHALLI, Ddk. Dolichos fabas- 
formic. 

AIU, in the weights of Burmah, is the oue- 
tenth part of a kyat or tikal, 

IMU-T-STIUTU, Peus. Camera hair. 

MUJITII, Beng. Syn. of Rubia cordifolia, 
Linn. 

AITTJMIL, a Persian version of an Arabic 
translation from Sanscrit, written in the year 
1020, A. D., by Abul Hassan of Jorjaii near 
the Cas]»ian. It gives a description of the 
jMaldives. 

MUKA, Rlts. Meal. 

M I J K A L LA, C YNG . Cas.sia 1 i gnea. 

MUKARATTY VAYR, Tam. Root of 
Bt-uhaavia tuberosa, also B, diandria 

QroLi.roi. . 

MUKARETTT, Tam. Syn of Bocrliaavia 
procumbens, and other species. 

MlMvDEESllA on MAGADOXA, in 
lat. 2'^ 2' N. long. E., an important 

town on the east coast of Afj'ica. 

MUKIIMAL, Gi:z. Hind. Velvet. 

MUKIA SCAlUiELLA, Akn. Syn of 
Bryonia scabrella 

MUKKA CHOLUAI, Tam. Zoa mays. 

MUKKA dOOARI, Ditk. Zoa mays. 

MlJKKl, j'am. /.o 4 Q. Gamboge, also Syn, 
of Garcinia plctoria, Roxb. 

AIUKKLTAU.UM, Tam. u.yi£) 

Gamboge V>nttor. vSt-e Oil. 

AlUKOOROO rAY - KEI:RA.Y^ Tam. 

QQ’/d Greens of Boerhaavia 

procumbens. 

Uiv( )()RUTr, Tam. Boerhaavia diandria. 

MITKTO JOOIM. ALSO SHWET BU- 
SUNDA, ALSO MURRANTA, Beng. Acaly- 
pha Indiea. 

Ml KTO PATI, Benil fSyn. of Maranta 
diciiotum.'i, AVall. 

MURUE. Pkils. B’deliium, also Commi- 
[)honi M adagascareasis. 

AlURTTAhR\L.V, Maleaialm, Syn of Al- 
ston i a scholar is. 

MU RU RA RAI, Hind. Sinapis erysim- 
oiiies. 

AlULAKA, Sans. Radish. 

AIULAK ARNE MARAT, Tam. Syn of 
Toddalivi aculeata, Pers. 

AlULBERRY INDIAN, Eng. Syn of 
Morinda citiifolia, Linn. 

MULBERRY" TREES. See Notices under 
Silk. 

AIlJLB]i:RRY, Eng. Alorus Indiea. 

AIULU ELAVU, AIalealum. Syn of 
Bombax Malabaricum. 

AlULE FERN, Memionitis cordifolia. 

ATULGEDIUM. See Fungi. 

MULILA, Maleal. Syn of Xanthoxylon 
rhet^a, D. C. 



MUMIAI. 


Ml NGAY KE JHAR KI JAR, 


MULINGHI, Tam. Radish. 

MIJLK, the third title amongst Tiulinn Ma- 
homedans, as Seraj ill ^fulk, Kshurf ul Miilk. 

MULKAS, Tel. Syii. of species of 
Bambusa. 

MLTLKLAVU, Maleal. Syn. of Salmalia 
Malibarica, Schott. 

MULLAGilAT, Tam. Q/d -y (* . Cap- 
sicum. 

MULLAKU, Tam. or MURAlvC. Tam. 
Wax. 

M ULL A Y iM IJNTH A-K K K ll V. Tam . 
Loa) .0 0?. Capselia bursa pastoris. 

MULLELAVUO, C^an. Salnralia jSlahiba- 
rica. 

MULLER-MAX, editor ISlO-lSrxJ of the 
Rig Veda — 18d;), aiitlior of History of An- 
cient Sanperit liter, .ture. 

MULLET, LARGE, Exg. AIngil. 

M ULLION B E L L K R 1, M a lk a l. Sy n. 

of Cucumis sativii.s, Linn, 

MULLI, Tam. Syu of Solauiuu Invlieum, 
Linn. 

AIULLI, llivp. and Ibidisli. 

MlJLLUxM CllVSlH I, Sya. of Solauum 
vcrbacifoiiuin, Ijinn. 

xMULLU VANGAY, AIai.ualum, Syn. of 
Bi’iedolia spiuosa, AViliJ. 

JMULAUI L K 1 1 A A'. Gt)M,ou nirinnliu tures. 

MULO, Ri;s. Soui>. 

MULOO Ge. vTNDA, Tkl. iGrIeria pri- 
onitea. 

MU LA K A R A N G V A 1 i AY VV d'T A Y , 
Toddalia acnleiita. 

MULLOO KEERAY, Tam. See Moolo- 
karang Var:iy Putt ay. 

MIJLGO VEXlUiY AIARUM, Tam. 

; LpcM .ernCuAj; LQ '{‘lorQ ' . Bric'clelia spinosa.. 

MUIiSARl, fSANs, Aliinusops dengi. 

MULSART KA-BIIOOL, Hino. Flowers 
of AIiinuso[).s cleniri. 

MULTAN AVORK. See Arts and Manu- 
factures. 

MULU, Ben(J. Syn. of Cy per us hexasta- 
chyus, Roxb. 

MULU GORINTA, Tel. also MULlb 
GURUNTK, Tel. Syn. of liarloiia prionites, 
Linn. 

MULUK, a tribe on the ]>()rdors of As- 
sam. See Mulling. 

MULU MURUlvA, Tam. Syn of Erythrina 
Indica, Lam. 

MULUNG, a rude pagan tribe <»n the hills 
of Assam on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
an<J Cachar. 

MULU-YILLARI, Tam. Syn of Cucu- 
mis sativiLs, Linn. 

MUMGO-PXSIN, Maleal. Syn of gum of 
Moringa pterygosperma. 

MUAflAT, Peks. See Asplialt, also Mom- 
mai. 


MUNAGA-KAIA, Tel. 

Pods of Hv|>era])thora moringa. 

.MlTNAGA-lvOORA, Tel. Greens of Hy- 
uuMiithera nioringa. 

MUNAGA POO,Teu a * 4)^^ Flow- 
ers of Hvperiintln ra moviuga. 

MUNAGA VAYROO; Tkl. 

Root of Hynt rantliera moringa. 

MUNCil A Ivl^NDA, hha. Amorphophallus 
campnnulatus. _ 

Ml'Nl'lII NOONAY. Tki.. ;3 

Gingidly or Se.snnuiui oil. Gil of Sesamuin orien - 
taltn 

MUNDAVATdd, Mmxal. Syn. of Calo- 
iiyctiou grandiliorfim, t'lmisy. 

AlUNDEE, Sans. S[dijur:inihiis Indicu.s ; 
ALSO Limv. S}u of Spluuranthus hirtus, 
Bunn, 

MlLXm XUNA, Tkl. Oil of Sosamum 
oriental'. 

AUJNDLAMOOS'rE KAl, Tkl. 

ANX'.ix iP'OCG Sohuuiiu trilobatuni. 

M U N i ) M A LA, 1 1 IN i>. tiic necklace of 
human luad.i, m liich is siispcndcMl fr in the 
necks of Siva nu.d some of Ins Avatar.'s and 
Parvati, a.s Kal and ivali. — M yik. Hind. 
p. Ash. 

AiUNDOilKA RUUAIMI, Tel. 

1 1 y d !'• ) tu ) t \ 1 0 Asia ti oa . 

A 1 1 ■ X i >( K) Iv A P U R X J , S a h. Hydro- 

col vie A.'ialic'a. 

MUNDRIOE (TGTAY VKNNAI, Tam. 

■ '■ I -ST, Ca.siiew Nut Oil. 

Sec Oil. 

i\I UN DR IC KOTTE, Tam. also AIUN- 
DRl KOd'd.’!, Taal Nut of Anaoardiiiiu oc- 
cideiitalc. 

;\DGs'i)Rl MARM, Tam. Syn. of Tree of 
A m tear ( ii u j n ( > r e i d ( m ta 1 c . 

AlUX'iE (GTN(LVRAY, Tkl. TTibisciw 

pojmln((.i<.4cs. 

MUXIB*: KEERAY, Tam. aj.so PA8- 
SOOM UN NLE KEERAY, Tam. Premna 
in tegri folia.. 

Adi IN EM MANUS, Jasminum ar- 

boro-scor:;;. 

LOWER, Eng. Syn. of (Jalonyc 
ti»m granditlonnn, Choi.sy. 

MUNG, Maur. Plnuseolus inungo. 
MIINGA. See Simiada*. 

MUNGA, Hind. Coral. 

MUNGA K A-JllAR, Duk. Hind, also 
SUJNA, Hind. Horse Rad ish Tree; Hyperan- 
thera moringa. 

MUNGAPT, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor tristi». 
MUNGAY KA PHOOL, Duk. Flower of 
Ilyperanthera moringa. ‘ 

MUNGAY li:i BHAJJ, Duk. Greens of 
Hyperanthera moringa. 

‘MUNGAY KE JHAR KI JAR, Duk. 
Root of Hyperanthera moringa. 



MURLIDUE. 


MUJSr SEEP. 


MUNGFI ALSO ADIS-MANIS, Jav. Ani- 
seed. 

MUKGIL, Tam. Syn of Bambasa arundina- 
cea and of species of Bambusa. 

MUNGIL KURATU, Tam. Syn. of young 
plant of Bambusa arundinacea. 

MUNGIL ARISI, Tam. Syn. of seed of 
Bambusa arundinacea. 

MUNGIL OOPOO, Tam. a.Ljq 

Taba.sheer. 

MUNGINATI MARUM, also SAP- 
PRAH MARUM, Tam, Bixa orellana. 

MUNGINATI, Malbal. Syn. of Morinda 
tomentosa. 

MUNG KA DAL, Hind. Phaseolua mungo. 
MUNG-PHULLI, Bbng. Make. Fruit of 
Aracbis hypogsea. Ground iiiits. 

MUNGSI, Jav. Dill Seed. 

MUNG THIKIRI, Hind. Phaseolua ra- 
diatus also of Pliaseolus Roxburgh ii, W. and A. I 
MUNGULA. Although Kartikeya is the | 
leaiier of the celestial armies, Muiigula is the 
Mars of the Hindus. He is one of the plan- 
nets, and is of the Kettri caste. He was 
produced from the sweat of Siva’s brow ; and 
is painted of a red or haine- colour, with four 
arms, holding in his hands a trident, a club, a 
lotus, and a spear. llLs vahan is a rain. — Cole. 
Myth. Hind. p. 132. 

MUNI KIRE, Tam. Syn. of Premna in- 
tegrifolia, Roxb. 

MUNJA. See Graminace«. 

MUNJA CADAMBA, 

Nauclea cordifolia. 

MUNJADI, Tam. Adenanthcra pavoniiia. 
MUNJADI KURU, Malkal. Syn of 
Adenanthera pavonina. 

MUNJA PAVUTTAY HARM, Tam. 
L 0 @# ijTwu'lL-.^coLo/T Lb. Moriuda citrifolia. 

MUNJA PUMERUM, Maleal. Syn. of 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

MUNJEET, Guz. and Hind. Madder. See 
Dyes. 

MUNJESTUA, Sans. Dyes. 

MUNJIL, Tam. Curcuma longa. 

MUN-JUNG EAN, Chin. Musquito To- 
bacco. See Muskito. 

MUNICE ALSO MUNKI, Hind. Beads, 
MUNKIL, Tam. Syn. of species of Bam- 
busa genus. 

MUNNJE-KEERAY, Tam. Greens of 
Premna serratifolia. 

MUNN>E MARUM, Tam. Tree of Prem- 
na integrifolia. 

MUNNiE VAYR, Tam. Root of Prem- 
na integrifolia. 

MUNNA TAKALI PULLUM, Tam. 
Solanum nigrum. 

MUNNECARA, Guz. Beada. 

MUNNI, Tam. Glass Beads. , 
MXJNRIVEE, Hinddi. Eleu^ine coracana. 
;MtTN SEED, Meuispermum cordifolium. 


MUNSA SIJ, Bbng, Syn. of Euphorbia li- 
gularia, Roxb. 

MUN ALSO TERUNJABIN, Abab. 
Manna. 

MUNTA-MAMIDI GHENZALU, Tel. 
Syn of Anacardium occidental nuts. 

MUNTA-MAMIDINUNA, Tel. Syn. of 
oil of nut of Anacardium occidentale. 

MUN TYLUM, Tam. Petro- 

liuni : naphtha. 

MUTHERI KOTTA YENNE, Tam. 
Syn. of oil of nut of Anacardium occiden- 
tale. 

MUNTOPUM, small open temples stand- 
ing near the larger ones, into wliich the 
figures of the deities are placed on being 
brought from the latter, on days of festivals, 
for worsliif). — Cole. Myth. IJind.p. 390. 

MUNUDUA jMUDDU, Tel. Syn. of Dcs- 
modium triflornm. 

MUN YAH JO NAREE, Sindi. See Gra- 
minaceio. 

]MUGL,Arab. and Peiis. Syn of resin of 
Commiphora Madagascarensis. 

MURANG.VY VAYR, Tam. . 

Hurse Radish tree-root. 

MURDAHSANG also BOODAR, Hind. 
Guz. Pees. Litharge. 

MURDARASINGY, Tel. Litharge. See 
Lead. 

MUREX ACANTHOPTERUS ; also 
Murex adustiis ; Murex coins ; Murex haustel- 
luin. See Siphonostomata. 

MURGA ALSO MOORGAVI, Beng. Sau- 
seviera Zeylanica. Sec Liliacem. 

MURGIIABEE also MURGALI, Due. 
Syn. of Sansevieva Zeylanica, Willd. 

MURGABI KA GUDDA, Duk. Sanse- 
viera Zeylanica. 

MURIATE OF SODA. See Alkaline Mi- 
nerals. 

MURIATIC ACID, also Marine Acid, 
also Spirit of Salt, also Hydrochloric Acid, 
Chlorohydric Acid. See Acid. 

MURlDiE, Dr. Kelaart’s Mns arho7^eu8, 
Buch. Ham. is M, Neinoralh^ Blyih, p. 168, 
— M. Dabicis, Kelaart, is most probably 
M. Indicus Geoffry, apud Myth. M. Tetrago- 
nurus, Kelaart, Mr. Blyth takes to beM. Ruf- 
escens. Gray ; M. apud Kelaart, to 

be M. Manic : and M. A&iaticus^ Gray, apud 
Kelaart, (Paddy-field Rat,”) is undescribed. 

MURINA SUILLUS. See Cheirop- 
tera. 

MURING E, Maleal. Syn. of Moribga 
pterygosperma, Qasrtn. 

MURJAN also MUNG A, Guz. Coral 

MURKOO-MARUM, Tam. 

Erythrina Indica^ Lam. 

MURLE, Tam.1 Sanseviera Zeylaniea. 

MURLIDUR OR THE TUNEFUL, a name 



MUSC. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


of Krishna when represented playing on his 
flute. 

MURMI. A Buddhist tribe bordering be - 
tween Nepal and Sikkim. 

MURMAR, Gcz. Hind. Marble. 

MURR, Arab. Myrrh. 

MURRAY A EXOTICA. China Box. 
MURRAY A KCENIGIJ, Spkno. Syn. of 
Bergera Konigii. 

MURRAYA PANICULATA. Cosmetic 
Bark. 

MURRL A warlike tribe on the Bri- 
tish frontier in Biluchistau. 

MURTIS. Arab. Syn of Amethyst. 
MURTOO, Beng. Sage. 

MURTOO — 1 kleriandra strobilifera. 
MURTOOTH, ALSO LEELA, ok NEE- 
LA TOOTIAH, Hind. Blue Stone. 
MURTOOTH, Goz. Blue Stone. 
MURUCULA PULLUM, Tam. Ui(f^'€bVfr 
b. Cliiroiigia glabra. 

"MURUKU NAR, Maleal. Syii of fibre of 
Crotalaria juiicea. 

MUROOGANA TALLOW, Anglo-Mal. 
See Oil. 

MOORUGAL, Tam. Bamboo. 

MURUNGY KAI, Tam. 

Pods of Hyperaiitbera moringa. 

MURUNGY KEERAY, Tam. 

SJff). Hyperaiitbera moringa greens. 

MURUNGY POO, I'am. 

Flowers of Hypcranthera moringa. 

MURUTEN NAU, Maleal. Syn. of fibre 
of Tcrminalia alata. 

MURUA, Beng. Syn. of Elenaiue cora- 
cana, Gffirt. 

MURUA, Beng- Natchenny. 

MURUVA, San.s. also MURVA, Sans. 
Sanseviera Zeylanica. See Ijiliaoeie. 

MURWA, Ddk. Guz. Hind. Origanum 
maijorana. See Marjoram. 

MURWA — .1 Tam. Eleusino corac.ma. 
MURWARib, Peks. Pearls. 

MURWUTS, an agricultural and pastoral 
race of frontier Affghans within the British 
territories, stout active jnen. 

MUSA, Tel. S&t'iO. Crucibles. 
MUSCHIO, It. Musk. 

MUSADA, Tel. Strychnos nux vomica. 
MUSA CAVENDISHI, called the Chinese 
Banana, bears abundance of fruit. 

MUSALCHI, Hind. A lamp lighter ; a 
tmrch bearer. ■ 

MUSA SAPIENTUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
kfusa t>aradi8iBca, Linn. See Vegetables of 
Southern India, also Dyes, Plantain Leaves. 

MUSA TEXTILIS. See Fibrous Planta 
of Western India. 

MUSA VI, Sans. Fennel Flower, Nigella 
sativa. 

MUSC, Fr. Musk. 


MUSCADES, ALSO NOIX MUSCADES, 
Fr. Nutmegs. 

MUSHINA, Beng. also MUSINA, 
Bkno. Linnm usitatis.simum, Linn. 

MUSHRIFF, Akad. Peks. .Hind. A 
Cashier. 

MUSIITEE, Tel. Strychnos nux 

vomica. 

MUSHK-D ANA, Hind. Abelmoschus mos- 
chatns. See Hubb-ool-inooshk. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
BURMESE. The chief inatrument in size 
and power, is that called in Burmese Patsha- 
ing, and which may bo styled a Drum Har- 
monicon. It consists of a circular tub-like 
frame, about thirty inches high and four feet 
six inches in diameter. This frame is formed 
of separate wooden staves fiincifully carved, 
and fitting by tennon into a liooj) which keeps 
them in place. Bound the interior of the 
frame are suspended vertically some eighteen 
or twenty drums, or tom-toms, graduated in 
tone, and in size from about inches diame- 
ter up to ten. In tuning, the tone of each 
drum is modified as required, by the applica- 
tion of a little moist clay with a sweep of the 
thumb, in the centre of the parchment. The 
whole system then forms a sort of harmonicon, 
on which the performer, scpiatted in the mid- 
dle, plays witl) the natural plectra of liis fingers 
and palms, — and with great dexterity and mu- 
sical ellect. Another somewhat similar instru- 
ment has a frame about four feet in diameter, 
and frmrteen imdies high. 'J'he player sits 
within the inner circle and strikes the gongs 
with small drumsticks. 'This instrument is 
one of singular sweetness and melody. Tho 
harp of Burmali, is held across the la]) when 
played, the curved horn being to tho left, and 
the right hand passed round and over the 
strings instead of being kept upright like the 
Welsh har]). Tassellcd cords attached to the 
ends of the strings and twisted round the curv- 
ed head, serve for tuning. This is done by 
pushing them up or down, so that the curva- 
ture of the head increases or diminishes the 
tension. These cords are at the same time 
ornamental appendages to the harp. This 
harp is a pleasing instrument by itself, but it 
is usually only an accompaniment to unmelo- 
dious chants of intolerable prolixity. The Bam- 
boo Harmonicon or Staccato is a musical 
instrument used throughout Burmah and the 
Eastern Archipelago. In Java they have a 
number of such instruments, made in wood 
and metal, and only slightly difiering from one 
another, though distinguished by different 
names. In that of Burma!), eighteen V twenty 
slips of bamboo, about an inch' ahd half 
broad and of graduated length, are strung up- 
on a double string, and suspended in a catena- 
ry over the mouth of a trough-like sounding 
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b<*x. The roundiish side of the bamboo is 
uppermost, and whilst the extremities of the 
slips arc IcEt to their original thickness, the 
middle part of each is thinned and hollowed 
out below, llie tuning is accomplished partly 
by the regulating of this thinning of the middle 
part. The scale so found is played with one 
or two drumsticks, and the instrument is one 
of very mellow iu\d pleasing tone. Though 
the material.s are of no value, a good old Har- 
monicon is prized by the owner, like a good 
old Cremona, and he can rarely be induced to 
[»avt with it. — Yule\ Missiotu 

MUSIRIS. A port known to the Greeks 
on tiie coast of Alahibar, in all probability 
Mangalore. It is to the Peri pi ns of the Eryth- 
rean Sea (supposed to have been written )»y 
Arian) to whom we are indebted for the earliest 
mention of the peninsula of the Deklian, and 
we are informed of llippalus, the Comman- 
der of a vessel in tlio Indian trade, Laving 
the luirdihood to stretch out to sea, from tlie 
motitli of the Arabian gulf and ju’actically test 
the more thoorctic.al observations of Ins pre- 
decessors; tills ex[)ei'ini(;nt was suc'^essful, and 
he found himself carried by the south western 
monsoon to Alusiris. This bold adventure, 
gaiiui(l for Idni the honour of liaviiig Ids name 
attached to the wind liy which he was enabled 
to perform this novel voyage. — hui. in \iylh 
Ceitiurt/. 

MUSKA ALSO AIUCKEN, Glz. Hind. 
lhitt(‘r. 

MUSK.— AlISK. — AIOSCIIUS. A secre- 
tion in tlie proimtial follicles of the Muskd(?er. 
Aloschus inoschiforus : sometimes adulterated 
with dried blood or catechu. If the former 
be present, agitation with distilled water will 
often give a red solution, coagulated by boat. 
The latter is detected by adtling a solution of 
muriate of iron to the water in which the 
musk was diifuscd : a deep black colour is 
produced if catechu bo present. — Globules of 
lead are often fraudulently introduced into the 
sacs. — O’ Sh(iurjhneii.^i/, 

AlUSKAT.* In lat. :23‘" :18' N. long, .W 
35,};' IC. on the N. Jll. coast of Arabia. Sailing 
northwards from Muscat, the great chain of 
monutains belli ml the town known by the 
name of Jibl Akdthur, or the “Green Aloun- j 
tains,” is found to be continued on to Has 
Mussuuduin, which forms the w'estern pro- 
montory of the Persian Gulf, where they sud- 
denly sink to an altitude of 400 feet, wdiile 
not more than thirty miles further back there ; 
is a point 6,700 feet high. Striking, how-: 
ever, as the contrast is at these two points, 
there are two mountains within sight of Has 
Mussundumon the opposite coast, which are res- 
jiectively 8,500 and from 5 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the first, wliioh is Jibl 
Shemeel is about 70 miles northward, and the 


other, called Jibl Bees, about 60 miles east- 
ward. These then must be regarded a.s the 
two pillars of tlie vS traits on the eastern or 
A.siatic side. — Chemey p. 41. 

M U 8K A ATN( ) TEN, Dux. Nutmegs. 

MUSKATENNU8SE, Ger. Nutmegs. 

MUi^K CENTAURY. Centaurea moschata. 

MUSK DEER. The Moschus moschatus 
is the La, gLa-ba, or gLa, of the Tibetans, 

AIU8K HIBISCUS. Abclmoschus mos- 
chatu.s. See Mu.sk Okro. 

MUSK MALLOW, Eng. Abelinoschu.s 
moschatus. 

AlUSK OKRO. See Kala kustoori. 

MUSK RAT. See Sorecidse. 

MUSK SEEL). See Hibiscus abelmos* 
elms. 

MUSKUS, Dlt. Alusk. 

M USLIN, WORKi: 1 >. See Dresses. 

AlUSMUSA, Duk. Bryonia scabra. 

MUSMUSA Kl BHAJI, Dlk. Bryonia 
scabr.'L 

AIUSNUJ), All An. Hind. The throne of 
the Alalioinedan princes of India. 

AIUSliUITO, four s[iecics are known in 
Ceylon ; Culcx laniger, I’u.scanus, civcumvolens 
and regius. Should musquitoes be trouble- 
.s«)me, a few sprigs of wormwood (Absinthe, 
Fr.) pl.ace<l about the pillow, will generally pro- 
tect the sleeper from their attacks. Should 
thi.s be insullicient, rub the worm-wood gentls' 
over the forehead and wrists, the la.st thing at 
night ; neither musquitoes nor other noxious 
insec.ts will give annoyance. — Davies Algier.'i 
in 1857, p. 15. Aln.-'quitos, probably are 
the flies alluded to in Scripture, sent as plagues. 
Bruce thought this .1‘^gyptiau plague might be 
the Bimb of Abyssinia. 

AlUSSailNDA BELILLA ; Rheedk. 
Ham. Syn. of Muss<jeuda frondoaa, Linn. 

AIUSSCENDA ELANESGENS, Roxn. 
Ham. Syn. of Musscenda frondosa, Linn. 

AIUSSAY PAY A TIT, Tam. Tetranthera 
tonientosa. 

A1U8SELIN, Ger. Guz. Aluslin. 

AlUSSUAIBRA, Cyng. Ambergris. 

AIUSSOOR, Hind. Erviim lens. 

AIUST. Hind. Aludda. Cyngii. a period of 
temporary fury to which elephants are subject 
in the rutting season, and during which it i.s 
not safe even for the Alahout to approach 
them. 

MUSTARD. This is obtainable from Si- 
napis ramosa. Roxn. Also Sinapis trilocularis. 

AIUST ARD OIL. Oils of Sinapis alba, 
Sinapis nigra, and S. arvensis. 

MUSTAROO, Duk. Artemisia Indica. 

MUSTARU, Tel. Syn of Grangea Mader- 
aspataiia, Poir. 

AlUSTER, Anglo-Indian, for pattern, 
from Portuguese mostro. 

AlUSTKRT, Ger. Alustard Seed. 



MYEN-MO. 


MYROBALAN. 


MUSTI GHENZA MUSADI, Tel. 

]^ux vomica, Strychnos uux vomica, 

Linn. 

MUSUMBIR, Duk. Aloes. 

MU8UR, Sans. Ervum lens. 

MUTA KURMUL, Duk. Dillenia speci- 
osa. 

MUTAMI, Maleal, Syn, ofEleusine cora- 
cana, Gsert. See Natcheiiny. 

MUTASHA, Hind. Sugar Cakes. See Ba- 

MUTASUDDI, Peus. Hind. A clerk. 

MUTATI VVAiSLOO. Tel. Ketkli. Tam. 
and Tel. Putail. Maiik. The lioad of the 
village authorities . — JSee Bara BalntL 

MUTAUMY, Mal. hileiusino coracana. 

MUTCHE, Tam. Syn of Lablab vulgaris 
Savi . 

INIUTCTTI KE UNDE, Duk. Fish roc. 

MUTHERA, Maleal. Syn. of Doliehos 
unifioriLS, Lam. 

MUTE SWANS. See Crane. 

MUTlll, Hind. Qi . Mrnn. Seeds of Tri- 
gon el la feen um-graic iim . 

MUTOPOLAGHUM, Tel. Favonia odo- 
rata. 

MUTRIC UNJAY VI, Tam. Asarabaeea. 

MUTSA, occupants of the Mekliong 
river. 

MUTTART, Mal. Pcncillaria spicata. 

MUTT.L KA TEL, Di k. and Hind. Sec 
Petroleum. j 

MUTTERHARZ, Geu. Galbanum. 

MUTTI, Can. Syn. of Torminalia coriaoca, 
W. and A. 

MUTYA, Hind. Jasminum sambac. 

MUTTIA, Buck. Sec iMiitti. 

MUTTI, Tam. Cardium edule. 

MUTTI, Guz. Hind. Pearls. 

MUTTLPAL. Sec Kcsiu.s. 

MUTOO, Ctng. Pearls. 

MU THOO COOPOO. Jewellery. 

MUYNA ALSoMAiNPHUL, Hknd. Vau- 
gueria spinosa 

MUYETTI COTTAY YENNAI, Tam. 
Oil. 

MUZERE also MEKNATES also KA- 
UNTUM, Sans. Tel. Loadstone. 

MYAT-YA, Burm. Grewia floribunda. 

MYCOSHEMA, See Madjeoshema. 

MYJERTHEYU. A tribe of Somalis. 

MYE, Tam. Ink. 

MYEN-MO, Buum. (Maha-Meru). In 
Burmese Cosmology, the great mountain, sur- 
rounded by its seven concentric and gradu- 
ated ranges, in the centre of this Sakwala or 
Mundane system, which again is encompassed 
by a circular wall of rock called the Sakwala- 
gala. One of the Burmese feasts, at the ter- 
mination of their Wa or Lent, is called Tsee- 
raee-myen-mo, or Myen-mo lamp lights. The 
.streets are illuminated and in them are exhi- 


bited high, round, structures to represent 
Mount Myen-mo cowered with little figures of 
its spiritual inhabitants. This imaginary cen- 
tral mountain is several millions of miles liigh, 
around which, according to the Burmese 
theory of the Holar System, are tirmly fixed 
four great Islands, on the soutlu‘ni ol which 
Asia and Europe arc situated, the sun which 
liglits tlioin revolving round the central moun- 
tain. — Yuk- p. 172. 

MYGALE FASCIATA. a Ceylon spider, 
the limbs of which, wdicn expamh'd, have a 
diameter of d to 8 inches. IJy day, it remains 
concealed in its den, whence it issuo.s at night 
to feed (ui larva,' and worms, cockroaches 
and their pn])a. Its food consisting of soft 
insects and annelidos. M 3 ^gale fasciata makes 
its nest iu w'alls, trees, or slieltered by stones. 
It i.s lined throughout wdtli a tubular .silk 
t.apestry, so hue and closely woven as to be 
w'ater light, and at its mouth is a little platform 
.stayed by braces. In the rainy .s('a.son the 
platform is extended so as to form an 
awming. 

MYGALE MOSCllATA. Sec Sorccidm 

MYHULA, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

MYKES, Peks, Caryophyllus aroma 
liens. 

MYLABKIS. Cantharides. 

INI YLABRIS CniCMOREI. 8eo (?antha 

ris ve.sicatoria, also ^leloe telini. 

M YLABRIS PUSTIJLATA. Sec Cantha- 
ris vesicatoria. 

MYLABKIS TRI ANTHEM A. See Can - 
tliarides. 

MY LI KONNl, 'Pam. Syn. of Poinciarm 
puluhorriiiia, Linn. 

MYN, Hind. Syn. of Randla dumetorum, 
iiinn. 

MYNPIIAL, Hind. Fruit of Gardenia du- 
mett>rnm. 

JMYNUM, Tel. :^i6o IkUs Wax. 

MYRCIA ACRIS, D. G. Syn. of Eugo 
gonia acri.s, Wight. 

xMYJiCrA PIMENTOIDES, D. C. Syn. of 
Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MY RICA SAPIDA. See Dyes. 

M YRI OPII Y LLU M. Sec llaloragaceaL 

MY HI STIC A. See Nutmeg Butter. 

M YRISTICACEA’I Sec Myrlstica cine- 
rea. 

MYRISTICA IIORSFIELDIA, Spkbng. 
Syn. of Pyrrhosia Hor.sfieldii, Blume. 

MYRISTICA MOSCllATA. See Oil. 

MYTIRII. See Commiphora Madagasca- 
rensis. Also Pwesins. 

MYRRIIA. Lat. Myrrh. 

MYRRH E. Fr. Myrrh. 

MYRRHEN. Ger. Myrrh. 

MYROBALAN CHEBULIC. See Dyes. 
MYROBAI.ANS. HAR, also CHUR 
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MYSORE. 


MYSORE. 


ALSO BEHARA, Mahk. See Combretaceae, 
also Dyes. 

MYROBALANUS BELLERICA, 
Brogn. Syn. of Terminalia bellerica, Roxb. 

MYROBALANUS CITRINA. See My- 
robalan. 

MYROBALANUS EMBLICA. See Em- 
blica ofHcinalis. 

MYRON. See Hydridae. 

MYROXYLON PERUIFERUM. See 
Myrospermum peruiferum. 

MYRTACE-^. See Gombretaceae ; Cary- 
ophyllus aromaticus ; Eugenia caryophilifo- 
lia ; Calyptranthea caryopbyllifolia ; Careya 
arborea ; Casuarina muricata ; Eucalyptus. 

MYRTEd3. See Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

MYRTLE-BLOOMS. See Myrtaceae. 

MYRTUS ACRIS, Swartz. Syn. of 
Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYRTUS AROMATICA, Pom. Syn. of 
Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYRTUS CARYOPIIYLLATA, Jacq. 
Syn. of Eugenia acris, Wight. See Cinnamon. 

MYRTUS COMMUxNTIS. See Satr Sowa. 
Hind. 

MYRTUS PfMENTA, van latifolia, 
Roxr. Syn, of Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYRTUS PIMENTA, Lin. Syn. of 
Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYSORE. (Maisur or Maheshwar). The 
genealogy of this family is traced from the 
Yadu line of Chandravansa. The first in au- 
thentic history is Tiinma Raja Vadiyar, son of 
Betta, A. D. 1530. Mysore was destroyed by 
Hyder Ali and the Raja Chamaraja Vadyar de- 
throned, but the present sovereign, Krishna 
Raja Vadyar, was restored by the British in 
1796. The teak wood used by the Commis- 
sariat, and furnished to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in the Mysore country, was until very 
lately supplied entirely from the Mysore forests, 
in the vicinity of Shemoogah. The jungle 
however was so thinned towards 1841, and 
the distance from the place of cutting, to that 
part of the Tooinboodra, where it is floated 
from, so lengthened from a long succession of 
cuttings, that it became, not only a difficult 
matter to procure beams of a large size, but 
the increased distance added greatly to the ex- 
pense ; lately supplies were got from Hullihal 
from which to Bangalore is about 170 miles ; 
the roads are tolerably good, the forest is dis- 
tant from the village about 15 miles. The 
beams are transported to the village on Wod- 
der carts. The wood from Hullihal is gene- 
rally of larger dimensions than is procurable at 
Shemoogah, and the opinion of men of experi- 
ence is, that as beams in buildings, it is far 
preferable to that of Shemoogah, it has a 
closer texture, and more diMcult,^to cut than 
the other for cots, trussels, legs, Venetians, d^c., 
&c. The Shemoogah Teak, from its compara- 


tive softness, is preferable, and is less brittle, 
when cut into small compass. 
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Mysore produces excellent wool from sheep 
of the Merino breed introduced into the 
country by Sir Mark Cubbon, every traveller 
from the Carnatic is struck with the appear- 
ance of the Mysore sheep. Its coat is of wool, 
not of coarse hair, and the article manufactur- 
ed from it is equally superior. This showed 
that the pastures and climate of Mysore were 
well suited to the growth of wool, and, with a 
view to improve it, Merino rams have for some 
time past been procured from Australia. This 
experiment also may be said to be in its in- 
fancy, but the seven-eighths bred rams are 
already hardly to be distinguished from the 
imported ones, and they have multiplied so 
much that drafts have been sent to several of 
the Madras colleotorates and to the Patyab. 
A quantity of wool that was sent home to 
I test the market value attracted the marked at- 
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tention of th^ mercantile community, The 
principal difficulty appears to be the cleansing 
the fleece from the penetrating spear grasses, 
with which the pastures of Southern India 
abound. Some of the wool from these sheep 
was sent home to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Manchester, where it was \ery highly 
thought of, and reported upon. Colonel Onslow 
also sent home some specimens of cotton to 
the same Chamber, who reported very favour- 
ably of it, and put upon it very high prices. 
There are also large forests of gamboge, a sam- 
ple of which was sent to Dr. Hoyle, who pro- 
nounced it to be identical with the gamboge of 
Siam. The most profitable product of Mysore 
and the one that will more e.specially engage the 
attention of the British settler, is coffee. The 
coffee is very fine, and a price is obtained ft)r 
it in England nearly equal to that of the best 
Mocha, namely, 9.33. 6</. per cwt. I'he co.st of 
production is IO 3 . per cwt. on the and is. 
6d. per cwt. is the cost of conveyance to Bom 
bay. It is carried througli the ghauts by very 
bad roads, which are impassable at some sea- 
sons of the year, to Manga’ ore, and as that 
port is very dangerous for shipping, and during 
the south-west monsoon unap[)roi\chable, it is 


NAGA. 

shipped ill patimars to Bombay, and tf<kin$Hdhip- 
ped to Europe at an average cost of about 
a ton or 43 . a cwt. Total cost IBs* 6d* per 
cwt. landed in London. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that coffee, like tea, produces 
nothing until the third year, and the tree is 
not in lull betvring until the seventh year. Mr. 
A. G. Fowler, who has coffee plantations in 
C\>org and the Neilglierries, says, that it cost 
him 1 6 an acre to clear forest land and plant 
it with coffee, and that the average produce of 
his crop w'as 10 cwt. an acre since tlie estate 
came itito bearing. If wo take the average 
price at 903. and cost of production and 
traninission to England and other charges 
at 2.')3. per cwt., a profit of £32 IO 3 , per 
acre will be made — more than double the 
cost of clearing the land. — T/is Universal Re- 
view* p. 55(). 

MYSOLE, a largo island in the Pitt Pas- 
sage, extending E. and W. 42 miles and about 
20 miles broad. 

MYSOHY OR SCHOIJTEN ISLAND, in 
the neighbourhood of New Guinea, its north- 
ern point being in lat. 0° 37' S. It is high and 
GO miles in extent. 

MYTILACEA. See Chamacea ; Chamid®. 


N 


NA ALSO SNA. Tib. A wild sheep of Ladak. | 
Vigne calls it of the size of an ordinary sheep, 
of a dull brownish gray colour wdtli (’urved, 
smooth, and fo\ir sided horns. It is called by 
De Kbros, a large sheep-like-deer. Major Cun- 
ningham supposes it the same as the Nahur of 
Nepal, the Ovis Nahur. 

NAAKUI-MIN, Tam. tsfr LB<ohr Pleur- 
onectes solea. 

NAAT CARDASI, Txh. jBirCJO 
Country paper. 

NABALUS BURGAKUS. »See Naia. 

NAB ALUS CURT A. See Naia. 

NABMAT, Fers. 

NABONASSAR. A prince of Babylon, 
under whose reign astronomical studies were 
mucli advanced in Chaldea. The first day of 
the era which he established w^as Wednesday 
the 26th February 747 B. C. i 

NABOPOLASSAR, the father of Nebu- 
chi^lnes^ar, became the Assyrian Satrap of 
Babylon, in the 123rd year of Nabonassar. 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, commanded 
him to march against the Medes who had re- 
volted, but he ^ied himself with Cyaxares, 
and inarched with him against Nineveh, and 
Babylon became independent on the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh in B. C. BdB.—Bvmen, 


NACCINOLE also AVELTNE, It. 

I 1 O 7a 1 I'l 4 

NACRE, Fr. Mother of Pearl. 

NAGA. All Hindu sects have followers to 
wliom this designation is applied. The Nagas, 
in all essential points, are of the same descrip- 
tion as the Viragi or Sanyasi, but in their zeal, 
they leave off every kind of covering and go 
naked. They are the most wortliless and pro- 
fligate members of the Hindu religion. They 
always travel with weapons, usually a matchlock, 
a sword, and shield, and sanguinary conflicts 
have occurred between the Hindu mendicants 
of opposite sects. The Saiva Nagas are veiy 
muncrous in many parts of IncUa, they are 
the particular opponents of the Viragi Na- 
gas, and were no doubt the leading actors in 
the bloody fray at Haridwar, in 1790, which 
excluded the Vaishnavas from the great fair 
there, until the country came under the sway 
of the British. On that occasion, 18,000 Bai- 
ragis were left dead on the field. A party of 
them attacked Colonel Goddard’s troops in their 
march between Dorawal and Herapur, and on 
a critical occasion 6,000 of them aided Sindhiau 
The Saiva Sanyasis smear their bodies with 
ashes, allow their hair, beards and whiskers to 
grow and wear the projecting braid of hair 
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called the jata ; like the Viragi Kagae, they carry 
arms^ aad wander about in bodies soliciting 
alms, or levying contributions. The Saiva Na- 
gas are generally the refuse of the Dandi and 
A tit orders, or men who have no inclination 
for a life of study or business. When weary oi 
the vagrant and violent habits of the Naga, they 
re-enter one of the better disposed classes, 
which they had originally quitted — Wilson, 

NAGA, supposed derived from the Hindi, 
JVanga, naked. A population composed of seve- 1 
ral tribes on the hills which bound Asam. 
They use little clothing, manufactured and 
dyed by their women. They come in contact with 
the Mikir, Kuki and Cachar. The Naga village.^ 
of from 20 to 100 houses are fixed, and they 
crop and leave fallow their lands. Tliey intei 
their dead at the threshhold of their door?. The 
Naga is simple, social, and peaceful, unless when 
blood has to be avenged and then he is trea- 
cherous and cruel, Semeo is the name of their 
god of riches, Riipiaba, a malignant deity, with 
one eye in the centre of his forehead, and Kan- 
gaba, is a blind, malicious deity. The Naga 
lie north of Manipur and its dependericies.- 
Latham, 

NAGA BULLA, Sans. Wcbcra tetranda. 

NAGA CESAUA, Sans. Mesua ferrea. 

NAGA LAM, Tel. Syn. of Jatropha curcas 

NAGA-MOOTHA, Hind. Cyperus rotun- 
dus. 

NAGA MULLT, Tel. and Tam. r slo .veiS? 
Ehinacanthus communis. 

NAGA MUSADA, also NAGA MUSA- 
DI. 'Fkl. Strychnos colubrina, Linn. 

NAGARAMAKUTTI, Tel. Syn. of Ca 
lonyction grandiflorum, Choisy. 

NAGA-llUNGA, also SWADOO NAR- 
INGA, Sans. Orange. 

NAGA SAMPANGI, Tel 1 Mesua ferrea. 

NAGA SARA, Tkt.. Amphidonax karka 

NAGA VALLI, Sans. Oanthium parvi- 
iorum. 

NAGAYCHE ALU/I'bl. 

Cassia buds . ^ 

NAG CHAMPA, Mar. also PYNARU, 
Mar. and Can. Syn. of Mesua ferrea. 

NAGDOVVNA, Hind. Artemisia vulgaris. 

NAGEIA PUTRANJIVA, Roxb. Syn. 
of PutranjivaRoxburghii, Wall. 

NAGESAR, Hind. Mesua ferrea. 

NAGEL, ALSO SPIKER, Gkr. Nails. 

NAGERY, a village about 30 miles N. E. 
of Madras, in the Coilectorate of North Arcot. 
It is built near a hill, the projecting point of 
which xa lat. 13^ 23’ N. is known to mariners 
as Nasrety nose* 

NAGHA-MUGHATI, also VALAD 
AMBU, Tam, Syn. of Calonyctiou grandi- 
florum, Ohoisyv ^ 

NA6ILUM FALAM, Tak. Pomegranate. 

NAG KESSUR, Qvz. Cassia buds ? 


NAIE. 

NAG-KESHUR, Bbng. of Mesua 
ferrea, Linn. 

NAGLA RAGEE. See Graminacese, 

NAGLEIN, ALSO GEWURZ-NELKEN, 
Ger. Cloves. 

N AGO RE, a small town on the Coromandel 
Coast, in lat. 10° 40' N., 4 miles from Nega- 
patam. — I/ombiirgh, 

NAG-POOT, Hind. Bauhinia anguina, 

NAGSARA OB NAGKESUR, Hind. 
Mesua ferrea. 

NAGUR MOOTHA also NAGUR 
VIUTT, Beng. and Dijk. Hind. Cyperus 
juncifolius, also Cyperus perteimis, Roxb. 

NAHI CADAGHOO, Tam. 

Q:u;.w</S53r. Polaiiisia icosandra W. and A., 
also Polanisia viscosa. See Oil. 

NAHI UROOVJ, Tam. Acliy- 

ranthes aspera. 

NAHOR, grandfather of Abraham, who set 
out from Ur of the Chaldees. — Bunsen. 

NAIIOOR NERVATE also 8UA, Tir 
O vis aries. 

NAIA HAJE. See Naia. 

NAIA-VELI, Tam. Syn. of Polanisia 
icosandra, W. and A. 

NAl-CARANA, (Hour. Mal.) Cowitch. 
Mucuna pruriens. 

NAI-KARMA, M a leal. Syn. of Mucuna 
prurita, Hook. 

NAIKUDUGA, Tam. Syn. of Gynan- 
dropsis peutaphylla, D. C. 

N AI-KA DUGA.Tam. Syn. Cleome vis-cosa. 

NAl KUTTEN KAI, Maleal. Syn. of 
fruits of Sapindus emarginatus. 

NATR. The Nairs marry before they are 
ten years of age, but the husband never after- 
wards cohabits with his wife. Such a circum- 
stance, indeed, would be considered as very in- 
leceut. He allows her oil, clothing, ornaments 
ind food ; but she lives in her mother’s house, 
after her }>areiits death, with her brothers, and 
>:ohabits with any person that she chooses, of 
an equal or higlier rank than her owiiT If de- 
tected in bestowing her favours on any low man 
she becomes an outcast It is no kW of re- 
I flection on a woman’s character to say that she 
has formed the closest intimacy with many per- 
sons ; on the contrary, the Nair women are 
proud of reckoning among their favoured lovers 
many brahmans, rajas, or other persons of 
high-birth. In consequence of tins strange 
manner of propagating the species, no Nflur 
knows Ms father ; and every man looks upon 
his sister’s children as his heirs. He, indeed, 
looks upon them with the same fondness that 
fathers in olher parts of the world have for 
their own children ; and he would be couaider^ 
ed as an unnatarki monster, were be lo show 
such signs of grief at the death of a ^ehttd» 
which, from loiig cohabimtiQn and love vd 
mother, he mi^t suppose to be Ms own^ as he 
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did at the death of a ddld his sister. A 
man’s mother manages hm family, and after her 
death his eldest sister assumes the direction. 
Brothers almost always live under the same 
roof; — ^but, if one of the family separate from 
the rest, he is always accompanied by his 
favorite sister. Even cousins, to the most re- 
mote degree of kindred, in the female line, ge- 
nerally live together in great harmony : for in 
this part of the country, love, zoalousy, or dis 
tmst, never can disturb the peace of a Naii 
family. A man’s movable property, after his 
death, is divided equally among the sons and 
daughters of all his sisters. His iuud estate is 
managed by the eldest male of the family, but 
each individual has a right to a share of the 
income. In ciise of the eldest male being un- 
able, from infirmity or incapacity, to manage 
the affairs of the family, the next iu rank does 
it in the name of his senior. Under these 
social rules it is not easy to see the induce- 
ment to the Nair to marry, as he has all the 
burthen without any of the enjoyinoits of 
wedded life . — Budianan IJamUtott quoted in 
Joiirn.In. Arch. Vol. Hi. No. i'/,, June 1841), 
;). 364. 

N Al- VELLA, Tam. ALSO NAI-VELl, Syn. 
of Gynandropsis pentiiphylla, D. Cl, and of 
Cleome viscosa. 

NAJA BALLI, Male a l Bauhinia scan- 
dens, Willd. 

NAJI, Burm. Pterocarpus acerifolium : 
Pterocarpus subacerifolium. 

NAKA PUTA CHET riJ, Tel, Tree of 
Rostellaria prociimbens, Nces. 

KAK CHILNI, Duk. Epicarpus oriciitalis, 
Blumo. 

NAKERU, Tel. Syn. of Cordia inyxa, 
Linn. 

NAKHIS, religions a8c>ctic mendicants, 
amongst the Hindus, who live by begging : they ! 
resemble the Urddha-bahu and Akas mukhi, 
which see. 

NAKHUD, Pers. Cicer arietiiium. 

NAKSH-I-KKJEB, Sculptures in the 
mountains of Rahmet, near Persepolis. 

NAKSH-LRUSTOOM. The rocks on 
which the baa reliefs of Naksh-i-Rustoom are 
sculptured, bear the name of Koh i-Hoosaain, 
and form the continuation of the ridge lying 
south of the valley of Kamin and serve for a 
northern boundary to the district of Hafrek 
They are ru^ed cliffs of white and yellowish 
marble. The more ancient sculptures are 
kppwn by the name of the Royal Tombs. 
These are seven in number of which four are 
at Naksh-i-Rustoom and three in the rocks of 
Eahmet, at Takht-i-Jamshid. The former are 
supposed to contain the four Persian monarebs 
who immediat^y followed Gyrus, namely, Cam^ 
byses, Darius L, Xenas and Artaxerxes 1. 

ISfAL ALSO NUL. See Graminaoeife. 


I KAL ENNE Tm. 

Sesamum orieiitale, Gingeily or SesaMum ofl. 

NALf, Tel. Ulmus integrifoiius, Bo2tb« 

NALKIA, HtND. Tulipa steliata. 

NALLA GILIKARUA, Tel. Nigeila sa- 
tiva. 

NALLA KLTPPI, also NALLA OPIE, 
'Pel. Clerodendron inerme, Gairt Syn. of 
Vtdkameria iuermis, Linn. 

NALLA POLKI, Tel. See Polkee. 

NALLA TADV GUDDA, also NAL- 

LA-TATA-GU DDA, Tel. Cur- 

culigo orc}iL)ides, Gcert. See Musli. 

NALLA TIGA, Tkl. Ichnocarpus frut* 
escens, R. Brown. 

NALLA TOOMI, Tel. Diospyros ebenaster. 

NALLA JUTE, Anolo-Beng. Corchorus 
olitorius. 

NALLAPAT, Beng. Jute. 

NAM A, 'Pel. Aponogeton monostachyon. 

NAMA KIRTANA, in the Hindu reli- 
gion tlie constant repetition of any of the 
names of the deity. 

NAMMAM, Arab. Thymus chamiedrys. 

NAM BALL PA 10, Mal. Eugenia Malac- 
censis. 

NAMBOGUM, Maleal. See Tibilebu. 

NAMO OR LAMO ISLAND, called also 
Nan Gaou, on the south coast of China, is 12 
miles long from c ist to west, and miles 
broad. It is very barren, but well peopled by 
a fishing popnlatioii. — Ilorshurgh. 

NAMOON E-KOOLE, a mountain near 
Badulla in CiJeylon, nearly 7,000 feet high. 

NAM SANG, a rude pagan tribe on the 
hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and Cachar. 

N A M U M, Tam. fn mo Pipeclay. The 
name for the marks on the foreheads of the 
Hindus indicating the sects to which they belong. 
That of the Ramanujas consists of two per- 
pendicular white lines, drawn from the root of 
tlie hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, 
and connected by a transverse streak across the 
ro(»t of the nose. In the centre is a perpendi- 
cular streak of red, made with red Sanders or 
with Uoli^ a preparation of turmeric and lime. 
They have also patches of Gopi chandana with 
a central red streak on the breast and each up- 
per arm. The marks are supposed to repre- 
.sent the Sankh (Shell), Chakra (Discus), Gada 
(Club), and Padma (Lotus). 

NAMUTI, Beng. Syn. of Grangea Made^ 
raspatana, Poir. 

NANA^ Arab. Pers. Mint. Mentha sativa* 

NANAK SHAH, began to teach in A. D. 
U90. 

NANA PAD AM, Tel. Bleaching. 

NANAS, Malat. Pine Apple. 

NANAT, Burm. Pine Apple. 

NANDA. Mahapadmet,, B. C. 415, but 



NAPHTHA SPRINGS. 


NARA¥ANA. 


Wilson 340 and Jones 1602. “ He will biiag 
the whole earth under one Umbrella^ He will 
have eight sons, Sumalya and others, who will 
reign after Mahapadma. He and his sons will 
govern for 100 years. The Brahman KautUya 
will root out the nine Nandas.” 

NANDI, the sacred bull of Mahadeva, or 
Siva : it is his vahan, and by some desciibed 
as the emblem of justice. See Siva. In the in- 
stitutes of Menu, c. 8. v. 16, the tlivine form 
of justice is represented as Vrislia, or a buU ; 
and the gods consider him who violates justice 
as a Vrishala, or one who slays a bull. Nandi 
is the epithet always given to the vehicle of 
Siva ; and it may be applied also to the vehi 
cles of other deities. We sometimes find it it 
used in speaking of Garuda, the vehicle ol 
Vishnu, and of the goose or swan, Hanasi, 
the Nandi of Brahma ; but the term Vuhan 
would be more cf>rrect. — Moor. 

NANDIER VATAM, Tam. Maleal. 
TabornBBmontana coriara, B. Br. 

NAN E S H W E R , a subordin - 1 te incarnati on 
of Vishnu, described by Major Moor as having 
taken place at Alundy, near Poonah, about, 
some state, seven, or according to others, twelve 
hundred years ago. In that gentleman’s work 
will be found a full description of him. He 
is there stated to have been a religious ascetic, 
and to have been buried alive at Alundy, where 
his tomb is seen under a spleniiid temple, 
and where he yet appears (for, although l)urie(L 
he is not dead) to pious, if at the same time 
wealthy visitors. — Cole. Myth. limd. p. 390. 

NANGKA, Malay. Artocarpus incisa. 

NANKA ISLANDS, are three in number 
and are situated about 4 or r> miles fixwu the 
Banca Shore, in the Straits of Banca, — Hors- 
burgh. 

NANKHAH, Pkus. also NANKHOAH, 
Pkrs. Ptychotis ajowain, Ajwain Seed. 

NANKIN, Guz. Hind. See Nankeen. 

NANKIN COTTON. Gossypium religio- 
Bum. 

NANKING, Gkk. Nankeen. 

NANKINGS LINNEN, Dut. Nankeen. 

NAN MAH. Chin. A kind of Cedar, ol 
Cliina. See Deodar, 

NANQIUNA, Sp. Nankeen. 

NANQUINO, It. Nankeen, 

NAN TARUK, Bukm. liquidambar al- 
tingia, 

NANURI, ou NONARI VER, Maleal. 
Tam. Hemidesmus indicus. 

NAFALAM, Tel. Jatropha curoas, Linn. 

NAPATAIN ; Tel. Jatropha curcas. 

NAPHTHA SPRINGS, occur at Ayer-i- 
Nosh. Naphtha is largely used in India by 
painters in place of turpentine, called by them 
rocjk oil. It is found oozing from the rocks in 
Bunnoo, see Edwardes, year in the Pnnjaub, 
Vol. I. p. 406, also found in large quantities 
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ill Mesopatamia and Burmah.-^i^r. Buid. 

NAPHTA, Hind. Didynamia ^mnos- 
I perma. 

NAR See Nul, also Graminaoeie. 

NAR, Turk. Pomegranate. 

NARADIDI VRIKSHA, Can. Eugenia 
caryopliililblia, 

NARAGA MARUM, Tam. Ehretia ovaU- 
fulia. 

NAR A MAMIDI, Tel. Tetranthera niou- 
t)petala, Roxb. 

NAHANJA, Sp. Orange. 

NARA-SHIJ, Beng. Euphorbium anti- 
rpioruin, Liun. 

NAUAPATf or Sholaii dynasty of Karnata, 
Dravira, and the southern portion of the Pen- 
insula of India, embraced a period of 534 
years, during with 27 Rajas reigned, from A. 
D. 266 to A. D, 800. After the overthrow 
)f the Niirapati dynasty, Karnata «and Dravira 
seem to have been separated from the southern 
districts, in which the Chera, Chola and Pan- 
lava lines were at first united, iimler one so- 
vereignty. Thereafter, 13 Maha Rajas of Ma- 
lura, Tanjore and Coimbatore, reigned 239 
v'ears, after which follow the Belal Rf»jas of 
he Karnata, and the petty Poly gar dynasties 
of Madura, &c. — Prhisep by Thonins. 

NAHA-SINGIIA ok MAN LION 
VVAT.M^ In this Avatar of Vishnu he 
:o()k the form of a monster, to punish the 
wickedness of lliranyaca8i[a\, a profane and 
•inbelicving monarch, the brother of the 
dgantic demon mentioned in the third avatar, 
ind his successor on the throne, who also 
•efused to do homage to Vishnu. Quarrel- 
ling with his son, Pralhaud, the king boast- 
ed that he himself wfis Lord of the Universe, 
aTid a^ked wherein Vishnu was greater than 
himself, rralhaiul replied that Vishnu was su- 
[)reme over all and was every whei*e, la he, 
cried lliranyacasipa, in this pilhirl striking it 
at the same moment with his sceptre, if he be, 
.ct him appear. In an instant the magnificent 
olumn was rent in tawi^ and Vishnu in the 
form of a man with the head of a lion, issued 
from it and tore lliranyacasipa in tueces. 

NARGEKL, Pkrs. Cocoa-nut Palm. 

NASIRI, a nomade race of Afghans, Vho 
occupy the Tohki and^ Hotuki couu tides in 
summer, and the Daman, or skirts of the Buli- 
inan ran^e in winter. In their migrations, 
hey apjtomt ChoMvraBtisor Captains of Forty, 
and a Khan or Director General. 

NARA8INGHI. . A name of Lakshmi, 
as the Sacti of Vishnu in the Narasiugh Ava- 
lw.-*^Cole. Myth.. Mind, p, 390. 

NARAYANA, in Hindu mythology/the 
Spirit of God, Brahm. By the Vadshnava sect, 
he is identified with Vishnu^ but in the 
Saiva theegony, Narayaim imd Siva covdesce. 
The term Narayaii moans moving on the 



NAKAX^A. 




wateri. Kaiuyan%. k pit»iiouiiced and written 
Narayan, or soinetinies Narrain, it is a com- 
mon name with Hindus of several sects, and 
often occurs in their writings without reference 
beyond mere mortality. Dasa, usually written 
by the English^ Diiss, or D(\ss, is a common 
termination to Hindu iiauies of men, especial- 
ly among the tiibe of Biiniivs, as Narayan Doss. 
Bhagavau Dasa, for instance, signifies the 
slave of Bhagavan, Vishnu, or Crishna ; simi- 
larly to Abid Ullah, the slave of God, among 
the Mahomedans, Banidas is, in like man- 
ner, the slave or servant of llama . — Afoor 
p, 79. In the Ins. ot Menu, c. 1. v. 10. — 
the waters are called Nara, because they 
were the first production of Nara, or the 
Spirit of God ; and since they were his 
first ayana, or phwje of motion, he is thence 
named Narayana, or moving on the waters. 
Narayana in his watery cradle, is a most my.s- 
tical end profound subject : his boat aliapeci 
Argha, its rim, its tenninatioii ; the endless 
figure he assumes by the puerile conceit ot 
putting his toe in his mouth, symbolical of 
eternity, furnish enthusiasts with fancies of 
a corresponding description, that is, endless 
and puerile. The cradle is also styled vat 
patra, meaning of the leaf of the sacred pipala; 
and pan-patra, or leafy vessel ; as well as Argha 
patra, and by each of the words forming the 
last. In marriage, and funeral ceremonies, a.s 
well as in that copiou.s sacrifice of 8rad’ha, an 
Argha lean indispensable utensil . — See A.t. Rest. 
Vol, vii. Art viii. and U, by Mr. Cohbroh. 
At the very extremity of a promontory on the 
island of Bomba}^ called Malabar Point, is a 
cleft rock, a fancied resemblance of the Yoni, 
to which numerous pilgrims and persons resort 
for the purpose of regeneration by the efticacy 
of a passage through this sacred type. This 
Yoni, or aperture, is of considerable elevation, 
situated among rocks, of no easy access, and, in 
the stormy se^ison, incessantly butfetted by the 
surf of the ocean. The Hindus are prone to 
fancying a type of something mystenous in al- 
most every subject that can come under their 
contemplation : any thing hollowed out, con 
veying an idea of capacity, they deem typical 
of the Yoni, or Argha, itself a type of femah 
nature, or the Sacti, or power, of Siva : Set 
Argho^ LingOy Yoni. The sea, a pond, a well, 
a cave, the palm of the hand, or any thing 
similarly hollowed, convey to their enthusi- 
astic minds an idea of the Argha ; and 
their periphery, real or imaginary, an idea 
of the Yoni. In like manner, a mountain, 
a hill, a tree, deprived of its boughs, a 
mast, a pole, an obelisk, a pyramid, or 
any thiug conicid or erect, excites an idea of 
the linga ; and such objects as they can fancy 
its symbol ; a conical stone is particularly so 
esteemed, or fire or fianie whose natural and 


necessary funn is conical Hence n 
with its apex upwards, is the immediate type 
of Mahadeva, who in some relations, is ffire 
personified. Vishnu is, in like manner, a 
personification of the priuc 4 >le <^f humidity ; 
and water is symbolised by a cone, or triangle, 
with its apex downwHid.s : these types correctly. 
denoUng the ascending and descending proper- 
ties of their respective prototypes, elemental 
fire and water. The two conjoined, like our 
masonic symbol, express the jutmtion or union 
of the two elements, or deities : this mark or 
character, is said to represent also Vishnu and 
Pritliivi, of whom an e<pulateral triangle is 
severally the type. The larger the object, the 
more venerable : the pyramids and obelisks of 
l^gypt have been supposed of this origin. See, 
also, As. lies. Vol ii. p, 478, where a cone, 
in Bengal, is descrilnid of 363 feet diameter. 
The sea itself, or rather its contiiining concave, 
is regarded as the Argha of the world. — A/oo/-, 
p. 399. 

NAUAY'ANI. A name usually applied 
to Lakshmi, as the Sacti of Vishnu ; but may 
also be applied to Parvati and Saraswati. — 
See Narayana. 

NARAVALI FIBRE, Anolo Tam. Fibre 
of 0(»rdia angusti folia. 

NARCISSUS. Sec Hemerocallis fulva, 
also Naigiis. Pers. 

NARDENalsoNARDOS, Gukkk. Spike- 
nard. 

NARDU.M, Lat. Sinkcnard. 

N A RE DA. f .s a son of Brahma and 8a- 
raswati, the niesaenger of the gods, and the in- 
ventor of the vinn, or Hindu lute. He was 
not (»nly a wise legislator, an a.strouomer, and 
a mmsician, but a distinguished warrior. — Cole. 
Mifth. Hind. p i. — § - 

*NARi:i)E CHETTOO, 

Eugenia caryophilifolia. .. ^ 

NAKEDOO KURKA, Tkl. 

Wood of KugeJiia caryophilifolia, 

NAREL KA JIIAR, liiND. Cocos nuci- 
fera or C<»coa-nut Palm tree. 

N A R EL-K A-TEL. Hind. Cocoa.mit 

Palm oil See oil. 

NARGAMOLLE, Tel, Rhioacanthus com- 
munis, Nee.s. 

NAIIGILLI, Arab. Cocoa-nut Palm. 

NARGUS, ALSO GOOL-NURGUS, 
Hind. Pers. Hemerocallis fulva. Narcissus. 

NARIL, Arab. Duk. Gitz. Copra, also the 
Cocoa-nut Palm. 

NARIL KA GOOR, Duk, Sugar from 
Cocoa nut Palm. 

NARIL KA KROOTEjDuK.Cocoa-nutPalto, 

NARILLI, Duk. of the Cocoa-nut 
Palm. Palm-wine. ; . 

NERIDU, Tel. rather N#ADU, ^ 
Syii. of Syaigium jambolanum, D. C* 



NATIVE Ca»jrABAB. 

NABIKBLA Saims. aim NABIKAY- 
LUM, Sans. Ceooa-nut Pnlm. . 

NARIKE4 Bsita/ Cocon-nut P^tn. 

NAUl ALSO NALI-KEBA ? Cocoa- 

nut Palm. 

N AEINGHI, Duk. Hind. Citrus aurantium, 
Linn. 

NARINGI KE BAS KA. GHANS, Duk. 
Andropogon nardus. 

NAR ALSO NUL, Beno. Syn. of Amphi- 
dottfty k&rkft 

NARROW-BEAKED CROCODILE or 
tHie GANGES. See Crocodilidae. 

KARROO V ALL AY PULLUM, Tam. 
Q 0 {^rf)(suif 0 fr umih. Fruit of Cordia obliqua, also 
of C. angustifoUa, Roxb. i 

NARTHEX ASSAFJETIDA. Syn. of 
Ferula assafaetida. 

NARUL ALSO NARIL, Guz. Cocoa- 
nut Palm. 

NARUMPANEL, Malkal. Syn. of Uva- 
ria nanim, Wall. 

NARU NINDI, Maleal. Syn. of Hemi- 
deamus iiidicns, R. Brown. 

NARUNGEE, Peus. also NARUNGHI 
KOUNLA, Guz. Hind. Citrus aurantium : 
orange. 

NARU VALLUM, aMaleal. Croton 
tiglium. 

NARUVALLI. Tam. Syn. of Cordia au- 
gustifolia, Roxb. 

NARVALI FIBRE. Anglo-Tam. See 
Narwuli. 

NARVALLI MARUM, Tam. Species ol 
Cordia. 

NARWULI, Tam, Cordia angustifolia and 
Cordia obliqua. 

NASNIJANGI,DuK.Syn. of Trianthema 
obcordata, Roxb. 

NASJERA RATSJA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Hoya pendiila, Wright and Arnott, 

NASHDAK, Rus. Emery. 

NASTRO D1 SETA, It. Ribbon. 

NASS, Guz. Hind. Simff. 

NASTUS STRICTUS, Sm. Syn. of Dcn- 
drocalamus strictus, Nees. 

NASTUS ARUNDINACEUS,Zet. Bam- 
busa arundinacea. 

NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE : Wa- 
ter cress. See Cress. 

NASSAU A, Nazarene, a term used' by Ma- 
bomedans in India, when intending to speak 
conten^tuoiisly of Christians. 

NAT, Burm. Nats are supposed to have been 
objects of Burmese worship, in pre-Buddhistic 
times. They correspond to the Debs of the 
Hindoos, whose place they take in the Bor- 
infab Buddhist system.— p. 17. 

KATA, Beno. ALSO NAT A EANJA, 
Hind. Syn. of Guilandina bonduo, Linn. 
NATIVE COMPANION. 

NATIVE CINNABAB. See anitiiba^ 


NATTEBc 

NATICA MELANOS'^MA. See 
tidae. * 

NATCHNI ALSO RAGI, Guz. Hind. Nat- 
chenny. See Gramiuacene. 

NATCHENNY RAJIKA, Sans. Eleusine 
coracana. 

NATATORES. See Colymbidae. 

NATH. Sans. Lord, hence Jaganatha, 
vernacularly Jagannath or Juggernatb, Lord of 
the world, a name especially applied to Krish* 
na iti the form in which he is worshipped at 
the temple of Jaganath at Puri in Orissa. All 
the land within 20 miles round this pagoda is 
considered holy, but the most sacred spot is an 
area of about six hundred and fifty feet square, 
which contains fifty temples. The most con* 
Hpicuous of these is a lofty tower about one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet in height, and about 
twenty-eight feet square inside, called the Bur 
Dewali, in which the idol, and his brother and 
sister, Subhadra, are lodged. Adjoiningare two 
pyramidical buildings. In one, about forty feet 
'iquare, the idol is worshipped, and in the other, 
rJie food prepared for the pilgrims is distribut- 
•^d. These buildings were erected in A. D. 
1198. The walls are covered with statues, 
many of which are in highly indecent postures. 
The grand entrance is on the eastern side, and 
close to the outer wall stands an elegant stone 
column, thirty-five feet in height, the shaft of 
which is formed of a single block of basalt, 
presenting sixteen sides. The pedestal is rich- 
ly ornamented. The column is surrounded by 
a finely sculptured statue of Hanuman, the 
im)nkey chief of the Eamai/ana, The esta- 
blishment of priests and others belonging to 
the temple has been sttited to consist of three 
thousand nine hundred families, for whom the 
daily provision is enormous. The holy food is 
presented to the idol three times a day. His 
meal lasts about and hour, during which time 
the dancing girls (the Deva-dasi; belonging to 
the temple exhibit their profeseional skill in an 
adjoining building. Twelve festivals Aire cele- 
brated during the year, the principle of which, 
is the Kat*h Jattra. Jug^rnat’h is styled the 
Lord of the world. His temples, which are 
also numerous in Bengal, - are, invariably, 
of a pyramidical form« During the inter- 
vals of worship they are shut up. The image 
of this god at Juggernatb, is a rude block of 
wood, and has a frightful visage with a distend- 
ed mouth. His arms, which, as he was form- 
ed without any, havA been given to him by the 
^priests, are of golA^ He k gorgeously dresa^ 
ed, as are also the other two idols vdiich accom- 
pany him. In a compartment in the temple 
of Rama, he is represented in company with 
Bala Hama and Bubhadra without arme or legs. 
These idols aio doubtless handed down from 
pre-Bfahmaaik 
NATTES, Fn. Mats. 
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NATTER ALLU, Hind. BaUtfia cdulis. 
Sweet Potato. See Sukur Kund. 

NATSO KAEAM, Tam. Soap. | 

NATRON, Fk. Gkr. Sod» sesquicarbonaa. 

NATRON, Geu, Sodea biboras. See Dves. 

NATRON LAKE of LUNAR. See 
Alkaline minerals. 

NATR-ALLU, Hind. Batatas edulis. 

NATHUR, Guz. Canes. 

NATU VADOM-COTTA, Tam, 

Terminalia catappa. 

NATUNA8 ISLANDS, in the China Seas, 
extend from the coast of Borneo a great way 
to the north-west and are arranged into the 
north, great or grand, and south Natunas, 
The north Natunas comprize Pulo Laut, Pulo 
Stokong. The great or grand, Natuna, is called 
by the Malays Pulo Boong Ooran, and extends 
from lat. 3° 39' to 4^^ 16' N. The interior is 
high with two high mountains Goonong Bed- 
ong or Quoin Hill in lat. 4° 3' N. and Goonong 
Ranay in lat. 4° N. 

NATU VADOM MARUM, Tam. Termin- 
alia catappa, n 

NATU VADOM COTTA Y, Seeds of 
Terminalia catappa j 5 iiLQ GdniL 

NAUCLEA GAMBIR. See Gambier. 

NAUCLEA CADAMBA, its bell-shaped 
yellow flower is sacred to Krishna, many of 
whose gambols with the Gopins of Brindabun, 
occurred beneath the shady Cadamba tree. 

N AVAN AY, Can. Setaria Italics. Millet. 

NAVAMALLICA, Sans. Jasininuiu sam- 
bac. 

NAVAKIRE, nearPootoor, 21 miles from 
Jaffna, in Ceylon, is a remarkiible well which 
rises and falls once every twelve hours and 
retains the same quantity of water however 
drawn. It is alluded to in Sinbad’s travels. 

NAVACHARUM, Tam. irib Sal 

Ammoniac. Muriate of Ammonia. 

NAVARIA, Mal. Setaria Italica. Millet. 

NAVICELLA See Neritidm. 

NAWEL WOOD, Anglo-Tam. Wood 
of Eugenia caryophillfolia, Calyptranthes ca- 
rypphyllifolia. ^suevunnc'. 

NAWEL PULLUM, Tam. 

Emit of Calyptranthes oaryophyllifolia. 

NAWEL MARM, Tam. jBneueiuiirtJb. 
Syao^giumi jwbolanum, also Eugenia caryo- 
phiUifolia, also Calyptranthes oaryophyllifolia. 

NAWAB, Ar. Plural of Naib. A sovereign, 
a viceroy, corruptly Nabob. Also the first 
title mider a Ms^omedaxi sovereign in India. 

NAYFAtUM VITTILU, Tel. 

CiotoB S««d- See oili Chrotoo Seed- 
(#, Oebtcm oil end Kapeuleh oil. 

JHAYOS, Bjsmq. Syn. CSece (W. 

and A.) 


NATi:.A TUNGADU amo KH,AP0H- 
NA, Tkl. SemiR. iWoT? . 

NAYA KUROONPU, CySGH.CluoainoD. 

NEAMAH, AI.SO TIU-DD^EltfMRj:, 

Arab. See Struthiiuiidm. 

NEARA—I Cocoa-nut Palm. 

NEARCIIUS, the general whom Alexander 
the Great, commissioned to survey the Southern 
Asiatic coast, from the mouth of the Indus, to 
that of the Tigris. — Ind. in 1 5 Cent, 

NEATS FOOT OIL, See Oil. 

NECHETTY KALUNG, Tam. Qjpiu 
Q# 1 m ' (^. Isoetes coromandeliana, 

NECTARINIA ZEYLANICA, the Sun*, 
bird of Ceylon. 

NECTOPODA. See Carinaria. 

NEDEL AMPEL, Tam. Maleal. Syn. of 
Villarsia indica, Vent. 

NEEDLE LIKE ANDROPOGON, Eng. 
Syn. of A ndropogon aciculatus. 

NEDSITU, Tam. Syn. of Vernoniacinorea, 
Less. 

NEEM, TIind. or MARGOSA TREE, 
Eng. VEPA MARM, Tam. Q^JLJULairLh, 
Azadirachta indica, and all the species of Melia. 

NEFT, Arab. Peks. is a good avenue 
tree, Naphtha. 

NEGAPATAM, on the Coromandel Coast, 
is in lat. 10^ 45^' N. long. 70^ 05' E. Tbe 
town has a considerable coasting trade. 

NEGIIKA, Mal. Tamarii»d. 

NliIGOMBA, on the west coast of Ceylon, 
in lat. 7° 12' N., is a place of some trade. 

NEGRAIS. An island, river, and cape of 
this name. The cape is in lat. 16° 2J' N. 
long. 94° 13' E. is the south-west land of the 
coast of Ava. A river of the same name is 
navigable a great way inland, by a channel on 
each side of the island. 

NEGRITOS, of the Philippines, are poly- 
theists, but without temple or ritual. They 
believe in omens, invoke Camburan (God), the 
moon and stars, and adore the rainbow after a 
storm. They have also a worship of ances- 
tors, a god of the harvest, of the fisherman and 
hunter ; and a remnant of fetichism in a gro- 
tesque native devil. See Ahetas. Negros. 

NEGRO-DE-ZAPATOS, Sjp. Blacking. 

NEGRO PRESBYTIS. See Simiad®. 

NEGROS OR BUGLAS ISLAND, from 
lat. 9° 4' to lat. 9° 50'. Of the central group 
of the Philippines, consisting of Panag, Ne- 
gros, Samar, Leyte, Masbato, Bohol, and Zebu, 
the two former are the only islands in wluch 
Negrito tribes exist to the present day, and 
even as regards Panag, the &ct must be oolir 
sidered doubtful Negros, however, contains 
a conuderable Neg^to ^pula^on, the erea^ of 
the mountain range, wnicb extends 
Qut tbs length of the island,, a distapoe of; i^e 
hundred and twenty miles^ being alindst ex- 





NEREBI GHSTTOO. 


cluwvely occupied by ^<)Httered tiibes.'— iWr, 
Marl^ p. 141. See Aheitas : Negritoi, 

NEHASS, Aeab. Copper. 

NEHOEHAKA, Malealum, Syo. of 
Bryonia laciniosa. 

NEIBUHR, M. Carsten. In A.D. 1762, an 
expedition was organized by King Frederick V. 
of Denmark, for the exploration of Arabia, 
but more particularly of the province of Yemen. 
It was under the charge of the learned M. Oars- 
ten Neibuhr, with whom were associated Pro- 
fessor Von Hanen as linguist ; Professor For- 
skal and Dr. Cramer as naturalists, and M. 
Baurenfeind as draughtsman. They arrived in 
Yemen in the end of December 1762. Von 
Hanen died at Mokha on the 25th ^lay 1763, 
Forskal died at Yereern on the 17th July fol- 
lowing, M. Baurenfeind expired at sea, near 
the island of Socotra, on the 29th August, and 
Dr. Cramer at Bombay on the 11th February 
1 764. — Vlayfair^B A dm, 

NEILGHERRIES, a magnificent mass of 
mountaii\ft near the southern extremity of the 
Western Gbauts, rising to an altitude of 8,500 
feet at Dodabetbi, where an observatory was es- 
tablished in 1815. Dr. Birch wrote a toimgra- 
phical report of the Hills in Mad. Lit. Trans. 
1838, vol. viii, 86. — Dr. Bnist. 

NEILGHERR Y BOXWOOD, Eng. Syn. 
of Sarcococca trinerva. 

NEILGHERRY nettles. Urtica hete- 
rophylla, Roxb. Syn. of Girardinia Lesche- 
naultii. See Nettle. 

NEISWURTEL, Dan. Helleborus niger. 

NEKRA, Tel. Cordia myxa. 

NELA-AMIDA, Tel. Syn. 

of Jatropha glandulifera. 

NELA-CUMUL VAYR, or NELA GU- 
MUL VAYR, Tam. /& SL )(^( y 3 <sriQmK Gmelina 
asiatica. 

NELA-NARCEGAM, Mal. Naregamia 
alata 'W* and .A 

NELA NIRGANDA, Sans. Gendarus,s.-v 
vulgaris. 

NELANJANUM also L ANJANAM, Tel. 
Antimony. 

NELA-SANIGHELU, Tel. Syn. of Nut 
of Arachis hypogt&a. 

NELATATIGUDDA, TEL.'^oir6SX«. 
Curculigo orchioides. 

NELA TUN6ADU, Tel. 

Syn. of Cassia obtusa, Roxb. 

NELE-PANAY KELUNG, Tam. jSsoO 
usof^ Curculigo orchioidoa. See 

Moosli. 

NELL A, Tel. Andrographis panieulata. 
NELLA-GULI-SIENDA, TEL. %ii. of 
Ofurdiospermtim halieacttbum, linni 
NELLA-GULL^ m. Swilf CSoendia 
faysBopifcillia (Adahs). ' .'«,»■ 


NELLA HUMATA, Wjm. TSt. MlMiAL. 

Syn. of Datura fastuosa, Willd. 

NELLA-JIDI ALSO JIDI-GHENZALU, 
TEL.'SSjSS-a! Marking nut. Semeoar- 

pus anacardium. 

NELLAJIDI NOONA, Tel. "3^ 
Marking nut oil. Also Oil of Seme- 
carpus anacardium. « 

NELLA JILLIDU, Tel. Syn. 

of Calotropis gigantea. 

NELLA K AL A VALU, Tel. W^ex>. 
See Houge. 

NELLA MADU, Tel. Syn. of Terminalia 
tomentosa, W. and A. 

NELLA MOLUNGA, Tel. Syn. of Sola- 
imni Jacquiui, Willd. 

NELLAAl PATA, Maleal. Syn. of Gran- 
gea Maderaspatana, Poir. 

NELA PURUGUDU. Syn of Phyllan- 
thus inultiflorus, Willd. 

NELLA USEREKI, Tel. Phyllanthus 

niruri. 

NELLA VEMOO,Tel. ‘^o'^SSbo Chiretta. 

NELLA WULIMERA, Tel. Syn. of Dio- 
spyros chloroxylun, Roxb. 

NELLE PIRKUM, Tam. Q/^evi5-rtf0u>. 
Cucumis tuberosus. 

NELLI, Maleal. and Tam. Emblica offici- 
nalis, Gaert. I 

NELLI, Maleal. Syn. of Cicca disticha, 
Linn. 

• NELLI-KAI, Tam. Maleal. Fruit of 
Emblica olticiiialis . Tam. Qn5^(3^aiTiL‘. Einblic 
Myrobalan. 

NELLl-POO, Tam. Qjs^^eSuy,. Flower of 
Phyllanthus emblica. 

NELLI-PULLUM,TAM.Q;F5ue«uerrJ. Fruit 
of Phyllanthus emblica. 

NELLU, Tam. QfBdV£^,\ Sjm. of unhusked 
grain of Oryza sativa, Linn. 

NELLY MARUM, Tam. Q,fs^sQu^irih. Era- 
blica officinalis. 

NELU OR HONEY PLANT, grows on 
Horton Plains, Ceylon ; the flowers emit a 
fragrant aroma resembling that of new honey, 
it Sowers oUce in eight years, and bees then 
cluster on the blossoms. Stm*$ Ceylon. 

NELUMBO NUCIFERA, G^rt. Syn. of 
Nelurabium speciosum, Willd. See Dyes. 

NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM. See i;^p- 
tian Bean, also Vegetables of Southern India. 

NERA, Malay, Palm Wine. 

NERADI, TitLr, Syi^g^um jambd* 

lanum. , 

NERBUDDA. Nabmaba. Saks. The 
Sanscrit name of thie river, according to Las- 
sen, in Indish- Alters means /Iplwure 

NEBEDI €HETTOO, Te£. 

Calyptranthes ceryophyllifolia tree. 
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NEPALUM. 


NEUEBA EilA. 


NEMELAY, Tbu Pavo crtstatus. 

NEMMAPUNDOO, Tei,. 

Citrus auraiitium. See Limes. 

^^EiMUK, Guz. Hind. Salt. 

NEMUKA, Hjnd. Cissaiiipelr.s. 

MEM UK KA TEZAB, Hind. Muriatic 
Acid. 

NEOSRA LAPIDA, Cuamkk; LIMA 
CODES GliACIOSA, Wf.utek, a moth com* 
inon on the western side of Ceylon, with 
dark brown wings, which is produced from a 
caterpillar that feeds on the carissa and 
stings with virulence. 

NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS. Svn. 
of Vultnr Kolii. 

NEOR, Hind. Pinus Gerardiaua. 

NEOZA, Hind. Pinus Gerarcliana. 

NEPALA, Sans. Croton Seed. 

NEPALAM, Cyngh. Croton Seed. 

NEPAL. This kingdom in N(nthern Hin- 
doostan lies betwixt the 27th and 37tli par- 
allels of latitude, separated from Thibet by the 
Himalaya mountains and bounded on the soutii 
by the British territory. Sir John Shore gave 
an account of it in Loud. As. 'I'rans. vol. ii 
30. — Dr. BnUt. The mythological history of 
Nepal like that of Kasljinir, commences with 
the desiccation of the valley, for ages lull of 
water, by a Muni, called Nai m uni, (v\ hence the 
name of the country Naipala, whose descend- 
ants swayed the country 500 years. Tiie lirst 
authentic history is B. 0. 844(0 years, 'riien 
the Kerrat tribe of eastern nKunitaiueers B. C. 
()4(). Then the Surya vansa race of rulers B. C. 
178. The Ahirs, or original sovereigns began in 
A. D. 43. The Neverit dynasty was restored in 
A. D. 470. It was one of this dynasty, Rag- 
hoba deva, who in A. D. 880, intrt>duced the 
use of the Samvat era into Nepal. In the Newar 
year 731, A. D. IGOO, Jaya Eksha Mall (or 
Jye Kush Mull) divided Pi tan, Khatmandu, 
Banepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter 
and three sons, and one of tlie Bhatgaon race, 
in A. D. 1721, Karijet Malla formed an alliance 
with the Gurklias which ended in his own sub- 
version and finally in that of all Nepal. TheGur- 
khali dynasty, descended from the Udayapur 
Rajpoots, occupied Kemaon and Noa kot for 
six or eight centuries prior to their conquest 
of Nepal in A. D. 1768. — Thomas' Prmsejpy 
p. 270. 

NEPAL CHILLEY, Eng. Capsicum 
minimum. 

NEPADEiE. Hoon-Lino, This. Syn. of 
Picitirrhiza. 

NEPALHORSE-SHOE BAT. See Chei- 
roptera. 

NEPAL PAPER PLANT. See Daphne 
cannabina^ also Thjmelese. 

NEPALUM, Tel. Croton tig- 

lium. 


NEPETA MALABARICA, LiWN. Syn, 

of Anisomeles malabarica. 

NEPENTHES of HOMER. See Canna- 
bis sativa. 

NEK EDI PUNDU, Tfl. 3 0i2SSo«>. 
Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

NERI NJI, Tam. Syn. of Tribulus 

lantiginosns, Linn. 

NEUINGIL, Malfal. Syn. of Tribulus 
lanuginosns, Linn, 

NKRION PODODENDRON, Gr. Ne- 

riuin oleander. 

NERriTNA. See Neritidre. 

NERO DI FLTMO, It. Lamp Black. 

N E ROD A-IJ GN E R-LE-SC ARP E, It. 
Blacking. 

NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
Syn. of VVrightia anti dy sen terica. See Connesi 
Seed. Connessi Bark. Dyes. 

NERIUM CORONARIUM, Ait. Syn. 
of Tabernajuiontana coriara, R. Br. 

NKUIJ.A DICHOTOMA, Roxn. Syn. of 
Eheodendron Roxbnrglni, W. find A. 

NERIl M DIVAUICATUM, Linn. Syn. 
of TaV)ernaMnontana coriara, R. Br. 

N ERIU M GRANDI hLORUM, Roxb. 
Syn. of Cryptostegia grandiflora, R. Brown. 
See (^u*iiteli(mc. 

NERIUM ODERATUM, Lam. SynofNe- 
Hum odoi um, Ait. Karabira, Hind. Its flowers 
are sacred to Siva. In a case of poisoning by 
common oleander {Nrrium odorura)^ a man 
about 3o yifirs old swallowed an ounce of the 
expres.Hed juice, and immediately fell sense- 
1(*S8 on the floor. He did not recover, oven by 
vigorous treatment, from a state of collapse, 
under 40 hours, and during that time had con- 
stant spasmodic seizures of the whole body. 

NERIUM PISOIDIUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
Echaltium piscidiiim, Wight. See Dogbanes, 

NERIUM TINCTOUIUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. See Dyes. 

NERIUM TOMENTOSUM, Roxb, Syn. 
of Wrightia tomentosa, R(»ine. & Sch. 

NERVALLUM COTTAY, Tam. 

Croton Seed, 

NERV08E ERANTHEMUM. See Eran- 
them uni pulchellurn. 

NESTOR. See Simiadae. 

NETELDOEK, Dut. Muslin. 

NETER, Hkb Soda. 

NETTLE OK THE BOEHMERIA See 
N'ettle. 

NETTLE FIBRE of the NEII^ 
GHEBRIES. See Nettle. 

NETTLE FIBRE. See Decaschistia cro- 
tonifolia. 

NETTLE OF GURWAL. See Nettle. 

NEUEIIA ELIA, was first visited by 
English officers in 1826, and by 1829, ^ 
Edward Barnes had opened it as a sanitpriune. 
It is 6,222 feet above the sea, and on its 



NKWBOID. 

nori^y mountains rise 2^000 feet higher still. 
Its temperature ranges from 36° to 81°, with 
a mean daily variance of 11° the average at 
noon being 62°, and the highest observation 
of the unexposed thermometer 70°. The 
quantity of rain falling has perceptibly de- 
creased of late years, probably owing to the 
extensive clearing of the surrounding forests, 
to prepare them for coffee planting. 

NEWA.RS, the name of the aborigines of 
Nepal proper. This race occupy the great 
central and fertile valley of Nopaul. They 
use well built houses. The native Achar, is 
selected as their priests. They eat beef and 
drink alcoholic liquors. They burn their 
dead. On the 11th August, the Newar farmer 
distributes mashed rice to the frogs. 

NEWBERRY. See Leedes. 

NEWBOLD, Captain T. D., a Military 
Officer of the Madras Presidency, known for 
his continuous contributions on thegeolngy and 
history of parts of Southern Asia. Caj)t. 
Newbold rose in the 12th M. N. I., was a 
distingnished geologist, luid most accomplished 
orientalist and scholar. Assistant to the Resi- ' 
dent at Hydrabad. 06. 18.50. Wrote on the 
Beryl mine in Coimbatore, in Edin. New Phil. 
Jl. vol. XX. 241. — Valley of S mdoor, Mad. 
Lit. Trans. 1838, vol. viii. part I, 128. — Tem- 
perature of the springs, wells, and rivers in 
India and Egypt, Phil. Trans, and republMied 
Edin. New Phil. Jl. 1845-46, vol. xi. 99. — 
Geological notes on the Southern Mahratta 
Country, in Bl. As. Trans. 1 8 15. vol. xi v. 
part 1, 268. — Osseous breccia and deposits in 
the caves of Billa Soorgum, Southern India, 
Ibid, 1844. vol. xiii. part 2,/?. 610. — Visit to the 
bitter lakes, Isthmus of Suez, in Loud. As. 
Trans. 1845, vol. viii. 355. — Geological notes 
from Masulapatam to Goa. — On the Alpine 
glacier, iceberg, diluvial, and wave translation 
theories, with reference to the deposits of 
Southern India, in Bl. As. Trans, vol. xiv. part 
I, 217. — Geologicfvl notes across the peninaula 
of Southern India, from KistspaUin. — Ilnd, 
398 History of the Persian poets, in Mad. 
Lit Trans, vol. ii. 245. —Summary of tlie 
geology of Soutiiern India, in L nid. As 
Trans. 1845, vol. viii 138, 2.13. — I^ssays on 
the metrical compositions of the Persian poets, 
with a notice of tlxeir poetry. Mad. Lit. Trans, 
vol. iii. 113, 232. — On the code and historical 
MSS. of the Siamese ; on the progress of 
Buddhism to the eastward. — Ibid, voL vi 117. 
Recent fresh water deposits near Kurnool, in 
BL As. Tran. 1844, voL xiii. 313. — Account of 
the Mahomedan Kings of Acheen.— Ibid, voL 
iv. 117. Notice of Mala^^n code.r^Ibid, 390. 
Site of Hai, or Ai, royal city of the Canaanites, 
in Bom. Geo. Trans.. VoL viii* 335- — See a 
Biographical notice of him, in Bombay Times, 
May 1850 * — Dn Bukt's Catahgm. 


NIBONG* 

NEWEL FRUIT, Eng, Calyp^ranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

NEW GUINEA or PAPUA* Its north 
coast is generally high ; towards the s^ there 
is low land, but a little way inland, a chain of 
mountains extends parallel to the coast and 
elevated in some places 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great seat of the Pa- 
puan race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme length, 
or nearly double that of Borneo ; but its su- 
perficial area is probably less than that of the 
latter island (200,000 square geographical 
miles), as there is every reason to believe that 
the south coast of New Guinea, immediately 
opposite to the Gulf of Carpentaria in Austra- 
lia, forms a deep indentation similar to the 
Great Bay on the north coast, there being a 
space of two degrees and a half of longitude 
in which the land has not yet been seen. Of 
this unexplored space, 118 miles, or four-fifths 
of the whole, were taken possession of by pro- 
clamation, in the name of the king of Holland, 
in the year 1828. As the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships employed in the Surveying ser- 
vice are said to have general instructions not 
to interfere with coasts claimed by foreign pow- 
ers, unless the interests of navigation absolute- 
ly retpiire it, this in some degree accounts for 
the fact that so large a space of coast, within 
600 miles of an European settlement that has 
been established more than three centuries, re- 
mains still unknown to civilized nations. The 
names by which the island is known to Eu- 
rojxeiius and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna 
Papua, both distinctly refer to the leading pe- 
culiarity of the race by which the coasts are 
inhabited. The most striking geographical 
feature of the great eastern peninsula consists 
in a back-bone of lofty m^xuntains, which ap- 
parently extends thrt)iighoiit its length. Their 
practice of standing up to paddle their canoes 
is repeatedly noticed hy Lieutenants Kolff and 
Modera, and it seems to be general throughout 
the coasts of New Guinea. The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or “^squat,*^ 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the 
Badj^i Laut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand like 
the Papuans, and give as a reason for tissumiug 
this posturej the superior facilities it affords 
them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovered. — G, W, Earl, p, 40. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINAGE. See Spin- 
age. 

NHIATRANG BAY, on the coast of 
CbcMn China, is large, there are a river and 
town of same name, where silk is manufactured. 

NIA MUSLI, Hind* Syn. of CurcuUgo 
orchioides, Gsert* 

NIAN, Bhgt. Ovis Ammon, 

NIATO - — ? Isonandra gutta. 

NIBt— SAN a: — ^Azadirachta indica. 
NIBONG, Malay. Syn. of Palma brava. 





NICOLO-DICONTI. KILim 


KIBU, Bbng. Syn. of Citrus ber^gamia, 
Risso, 

NICANDER. See Oonium maculatum. 
NICARAGUA WOOD. See Reach Wood, 
also Dyes. 

NICHOLSON, Dr., Bombay Medical Ser« 
vice, wrote an account of the Kooree, or Eai^t- 
ern branch of the Indus, showing the probable 
changes of its course, and the ntaiiiier in 
which the old channels have been blocked up, 
in Bom. Geo. Trans. voL vL 111. xVccount of 
the Island of Perirn. in Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 
10. Of the submerged city of Balabhipura, in 
Loud. As. Trans. 1852. — Dr, Catalogue, 

NICOBAR ISLANDS are called by the 
Malays, the Sambilangs or Nine Islands. 
Eight or nine of them are of considerable size, 
the others, nine or ten in nuitibor, generally 
small. They extend N. N. W. and S. 8. E. 
about 53 leagues ; having several safe channels 
between them. I'hey are unhealthy to Euro- 
peans, who are subject there to attacks of re- 
mittent fevers. Car Nicobar, is the most north- 
ern of the group. Its centre is covered with 
long grass. The names of the other islands are 
Batt}’, Malve, Chowry, Teressa, Boin|)oka, 
Katchaee,Nancowry, Canmorta, TrincutUa-, 'Pil- 
langching, Sombreiro, Meroe, Little Nicobar 
Island and Great Nicobar Island. The. people 
are described as having a dark skin, the scleroiic 
coat of the eye, yellow ; flat faces, and scanty 
beards. Their chief aliment consisting in hogs, 
poultry and cocoamits. They worship the IvUli 
or genii of the hills and woods, and their priests 
are called Malains. The specimens of the lan- 
guages of Carnicobar and the Nicobar Islands 
offer dissimilarities. — llorsburgh. Latham. 

NICOLO DI-CONTI, or in Latin, De Co- 
mitibus, a Veneti-m of noble family, who when 
a young man resided os a merchant in the city 
of Damascus. In what year he started from 
thence in his travels to the East, is not ]>re- 
cisely known ; but he passed through l^ersia, 
sailed along the coast of Malabar, visited some 
parts of the interior of Hindu.stan, and also the 
islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. He after- 
wards went to the south of China ; and on 
bis return passed along the coasts of Ethiopia, 
sailed up the Red Sea, crossed the desert and 
reached Cairo, where he lost his wife and two 
children, and returned to Venice in 1444, after 
twenty-flve years absence : and as a penance 
for having apostatised to the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, the Pope Eugene IV. required him to relate 
his ltd ventures to Pog^o Braccioiini, the Pope’s 
Se<^6tary, and the original Latin appeared in 
the fourth book of Poggio’s tr^tise, de Varie- 
tate Fortuni, libri quatuor, Paris 1723. He vi- 
sited Cambay, Vhdanagur, Palgonda, St. Thome, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Ava, Java, 
thence to Cochin, Calicut, Socotora 

and homeward. — Ind. in 16 Cent. 


NIDAM SHETTI, MAtut. of Me- 

mecylon amplexicaule, Roxb. 

NIDS DE TUNKIN,Fr. E dible feird-heats. 

NIDI 1)1 TUNCUINO, It. Edible bird- 
nests. 

NIDOS DE LA CHINA, 8i>. Edible bird- 

NIEPEUK PALM. Caryota urens. See 
Palm woods. 

NIFT I ROOM!, Pkrs. Bitumen. 

NIGELIA SA ITVA. See Fennel flower, 
Nigella seed, Peniml flowM* oil, and oil 

NIGH A N IT, Sans. A Glossarv of the Vedas. 

NIGHT FLOWERING CEREUS, Eng. 
Cerens grandiflorus. 

NIGHT SHADE OIL. Oil of Atropa bel- 
ladonna. 

NIJA, Hind. Sacchaniin seniidecumbens. 

NIKARI, Hini>. Castanea iiidica. 

N1Iv1IARNA,Hinj). Syn. Bleaching. 

NIL, Cyng, Sapphire. 

NIL, Arab. Bkng. Hind. Pkrs. Syn. of 
Indigo, and Indigofera tinctoria, Linn. 

NIL V HAUUDENV, of Hort. M. Brinjal. 

NILA CIIIRA, Mal. Syn. of Portulaca 
quadriflda, Linn. 

NILA GHIRIA KlIURNE, Sans. Cli- 
toria tornatea. 

NILA OH NAIL A JIDI, Tel. 

(»f Semccarpus anaeardium, Linn. 

NJLAKANTAII, a name of Siva, from his 
having a, blue throat, iij consequence of having 
drank the poison ]>rodnced at the churning of 
the «)cean. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 390. 

NILAM, Malay. Sap|»hire. 

NILA NIRGIIOONDI, Sans. Justicia 
gandurnssa. 

NJLAM PALA, Maleal. Syn. of Wiightia 
tomeiitosa, Rom. et Sch. 

NILA PAN A, Malkal. Syn. of Curculigo 
orchioidev«<, Gfert. 

NILLA-PANE, Tam. Sym of Curculigo 
orchioides, Ga3rt. 

NILLA TTRTAVA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Ocyrniim sanctum, Linn. 

NILA TUTJA, also NEELA TUTIA, 
Hind. Bine Stone : Sulphate of Copper. 

NILA USARIKA or NILA USHARIKA, 
Tel. Phyllanthus niruri, Lara. 

NILAVERJ, Oyngh. Senna. 

NILAVEREI also NIL A VAGHEI, Tam. 
Senna. 

NILA VALUTHANA, of Rheede. Syn. 
of Solanurn melongena, Linn. 

NILA VAVILI, Tel. Vitex trifolia. 

NELI, Sans. Tel. Syn. of Indigofera 
tinctoria, Linn. 

NILI-KAI-MARAM, Tam. Emblica offici- 
nalis. 

NILINI, Tel. Indigo. 

NILIUM — 1 Panicum MiHa- 
ceum. Millet 
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NINETEH. NIE FIRIMI 


NIL-KALMI, Beko. Byn. of Pharbitis nil, 
Choisy. 

NIL KALMI, Hinp. Ipomflea caerulea 1 

NIL, Cyngh. Indigo* 

NILLUR-KI-BINJ, Duk* Seeds of Cissus 
quadrangnlaris. 

NIL NARAY, Tam. /gtt Bustard : 
^Itis tarda 

NIL PUDMA ALSO LILA PHOOL, Hind. 
Nymphsea cyanea. 

NILUM, Tam. Tel. Hind. Duk. /go r. 
Sap] hire. 

NILUM, Tam. . Indigo. 

NILUM, Malkal. Syii. of Indigofera anil. 

NILUVU PENDALUM, Tkl. Syu. of 
Dioscorea alata, Linn. 

NIM, Arail Beng Hind. Mahu. Pers. 
Syn. of Azadiraclita indica, and of the species 
of the genus Melia 

NIMA PANDU, Tel. Byn. of 

Citrus bergainia, Kisso. 

NLMAWA'r. See Saiiakadi Sanipradayi. 

NIM BA, Sans. Syn. of Azadiracliata. indi- ’ 
ca. See Margosa Bark. 

NIMBALKUR, a powerful Mahratta fami- 
ly, whose estates are in Kolapore. 

NIMBARA, Mar. Syn. of Melia superba. 

NIMBU, Hind. Citrus acida, also Citrus 
aurantium. 

NIMBORA, Beng. Syn. of lonidium suffru- 
ticosum, Ging. 

NIM-GILO. 1 Menispermum, 

NIMI CHAMBELI, Hind. Bignoida su- 
berosa. _ - 5 ^ ^ 

NIMI LADAGOO, Tel. See 

Naraeluddoogoo. 

NIMIRI, Tel. Syn. of Terininalia panicu- 
lata, W. and A. 

NIM-KA-CHAL, Hind. Margosa bark. 
Bark of species of Azadiraclita and Melia. 

NIM-KA-PHOOL, Duk. Flowers of Melia 
azadirachta. 

NIM KA TEL, Hind. Oil of Margosa seeds. 
Neem oil. 

NIMUK DULLA, Hind. Syn. of Muriate 
of Soda. 

NIMBU, Hind. Syn of Citrus bergamia, 
Bisso. 

NINEVEH, the city of Ninus, on the Ti- 
gris, opposite Mosul, was the capital of the 
Assyrian empire. The term assigned by Hero- 
dotus to the Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia, 
is 520 years. The Assyrian empire came to an 
end in B. C. 1273. The territory of Authur 
(from Asshur, Shem’s son) was originally of 
small extent, and formed the second part of 
the kingdom usurped by the giant warrior, 
Gen. X. 11, 12, who built, or rather restored, 
the three cities, Behoboth, Catah, and Resen, 
besides the capital, Nineveh. The rnhw^ of the 
laitter city are known from the deseripticms of 
Rich, Ainsworth, aud earlier traveUm* They 


are in Assyria Proper, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Mosul, and the natives still 
call them by the original name. Euphratea and 
— Col. Cheaney p. 119. Two remark- 
able facts in Layard’s latest work on Nineveh 
show that the national records of Assyria 
were written on square bricks, in charac- 
ters so small as scarcely to be legible with- 
out a microscope ; in fact, a microscope was 
found in the ruins of Nimroud. — Curioaities 
of Science^ page 42. Nabopolassar, the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar, became the Assyrian Sa- 
trap of Babylon, in the 1 23rd year of Nabo- 
nassar. Sardanapaliis, king of Assyria, com- 
manded him to march against the Medes who 
had revolted, but he allied himself with Cyax- 
arep, and marched with him against Nineveh, 
and Babylon became independent on the de- 
struction of Nineveh in B. C. 606. — Bunam, 

NINUS. The first year of his reign was B. C. 
1273, Semiramis seems to have reigned jointly 
with Ninus after his tenth year. Ninus estab- 
lished the Assyrian Empire in its entire extent 
in his 17 th year. Semiramis after him reign- 
ed as sole sovereign. 

NIOTA LAM ARCKIANA, Blume. Syn. 
of Samadera iridica, Gsertn. 

NIOTA PENTAPETALA, PoiR. D. C. 
Svn. of Samadera indica, Gaertn. 

NIOTA TETRAPETALA, Wall. Syn. 
of Samadera indica, Gaertn. 

NIP A, Sans. Syn. of Eugenia racemosa, 
Linn. 

NIRADA MOOTOO YENNAI, Tam. 
fiTio See Neradi Mootoo Oil. 

NIRANGI, Can. Poinciana elata. 

NIR CODUMBA, Tam. Nau- 

clea parviflora. 

NIREIPUTI, Tam. Syn. of Rostellaria pro- 
cumbens, Nees. 

NJRGOONDA. Duk. Yitex trifolia. 

NIR GUBI VERU, Tel, Syn. of Root of 
Barleria longifolia. 

NIRGUBI, Tel. Asteracantha longifolia. 

NIRIJA, Tel. Syn. of Elaeodendron Rox- 
burghii, W. and A. 

NIRINGI-KIRE, Tam. 8mir Tri- 

bulus terrestris. 

NIRMAL ALSO NIRMALI, Beng. Hind. 
Mar. Strychnos potatorum, Linn. 

NIR MULLI, Tam. /rf (Lpewsrf? Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

NIR MULL! VERU, Tam. Syn. Root of 
Barleria longifolia. 

NIRO-KANCHA, Tel. Syn, of Pontedra 
vaginalis, Linn. 

NIR NOCHI, Tam. Vitex trifolia. 

NIR NOTSJIL, Malbal. Syn. of Cloroden- 
dron inermis, Qsert 

NIR PIRIM]^ Tam. A tSSiE Gferatiok 
monniera. Syn* of H^eshes monnieta, H* B. 
andKunth. 
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NOEEALA. IfARA. 


NOZMOSCADA. 


NIE PONGIUON, MAtKAt. Syn. of 
Spathodea, Eheedii. Spreng. 

NIROODI, Himd. 

NIRU KUSSUyOO, Tkl. 

Commelyna communis. 

NIRUJVf, Hind. 

NIRV^ALA, Maleal. Syn, of Croton tigli- 
um, also of Cratseva nurvala, Ham. 

NIRVALUM, Tam. Qjs r Croton 

tiglium. 

NIRVALUM TfENNAI, Tam. 

CoSJjT. Croton oil : Napaulah oil 
NIRWANA OK NIRVANA, Nigban. Bur- 
mese. In Budhism, Final emancipation. 

NISHIDA, a term applied in the Vedas to 
the ancient aborigines of India, and Professor 
Max Muller proposes to apply the words Nisha- 
da languages to all the Non-Arian tongues. 

NlSEllNDA, Bkng. Syu. of Vitex uegundo, 
Linn. Hind, Syn. of Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
NISHASIITA, Peus. Starch. 

NISINDA, Hind, also NISINDHA, 
Hind, also SKDIJARI, Hind. Vitex negun- 
do, and V. trifolia. 

NISOMALl, Sans. Polygonum aviculare. 
NITKI, Rus. Thread. 

NITRAS POTASSA5. Nitre. 

NITRATE OF POTASH. Nitre. 
NITRATE DE SOUDK, Fr. Nitrate of | 
soda. 

NITRATE OF SODA. See Alkaline mine- 
rals and Soda. 

NITRE, Fr. Saltpetre. 

NI 1110 ; SALITRE, Sp. Saltpetre. 
NITRO, It. Saltpetre. 

NITRON, POTASSE NITRAS. SAL- 
PETRiE, Lat. Saltpetre. 

NGA BAG I, Burm. Swietenia chickrassa. 

N GAN-TSOUNG SH A, Burm , See Linden. 
NGARI, a territory which embraces the 
whole of the upper valley of the Sutlej, from 
the Manasarovara lake to the crest of the Por- 
gyal mountain. 

NG-HYET-PRA, Burm. Plantains. 
NOBLE HORSE SHOE BAT. See Chei- 
roptera. 

NOBLE OPAL. See Opal. 

NOCE MOSCADA, It. Nutmegs. 
NOCTRILINEA LABIATA. See Chei- 
roptera. 

NOCTRILINEA MALACCENSIS, See 
Cheiroptera. 

NODDING CLERODENDRON, Eng. 
Clerodendron nutans. 

IfOELHA-TAHLI HARM, Tam. Antides- 
mflk bunias. 

NOELHA TALIPULLUM, Tam, Syn. of 
fruit of Antidesma alexiteria. 

NOELHA TALI PATTE, Tam. Syn. of 
bark of Antidesma aleadteria. 

NOEEALA MARA, Can. Syitygium jam- 
bolanum. 


NOIE DE CORDONNIEE, Fr. Blacldiig. 
NOIR DE FUMEE, Fh. Lamp Black. 
NOISETTES ; AVEILENES, Fb. Haxel 
Nut. 

NOIX D ACAJOU, Fii. Cnsearia elliptica. 
NOIX, Fr. Walnuts. 

NOIX DE GALLE8, Fr. Galls. 

NOIX VOMIQUE, Fr. Nux vomica. 
NOKA, Pkrs. Silver. 

NOLAI TALAI, Tam. See Noelha tahli. 
NOLI ME TANGEUE. See Impatiens 
lialsaniina. 

NOMORCIII, Lepcii. Decaisnea. 

NONA, Malay. Anona reticulata. 

NOU OR NAGOO MARUM, Tam. '®/: 
ipirriT) Pterocarpus. 

NONPAREIL. See Capers. 

NORAY COONGILLIUM. See Dammar. 
NOR I MON, an oblong box, used in Japan 
as the palanquins in India, carried by means of 
polc,^ pns.sed through iron loops on eitlier side. 
NOSCIIATUR, Rijs. Sal Ammoniac. 
NOSH I, Rus. Knives. 

NOSOWOl TABAK, Rus. Snutf. 

NOVA, Tel. Scsamum orientale. 

NOUKA, Bkng. Syn. of J^ontedra vaginalis, 
Linn, 

NOWBATll'lE. See Cotton manufactures. 
NOW-CriOW, a small port, on the south 
coast of China, in lat. 20” 52' N., long. 110° 
30' E. 

NOWI MALTIJEE ; Uria. Hiptagc mad- 
dablota. 

NOWOOLOO, Tkl. ‘Gingelly 

seed ; Sesainum orientale. 

NOW-ROZ. This celebrated festival of the 
ancient and modern Persians originated in the 
time of Jamshid. It falls generally on the 2l8t 
of March, is coeval with the vernal equinox, 
and with the Mukhr Saccarants r)f the Hindus. 
'J'his day is observed by the modern Persians, 
Arabs, Turks, Parsees, and several other Asia- 
tic nations, for the computation of the solar 
year, and for state purposes, such as the collec- 
tion of the revenue and the arrangement of the 
agricultural operations of the year. In Persia, 
the festival is kept up for several days with 
unusual pomp by all the inhabitants ; but in 
India, among the Parsees, it is simply a day 
of rejoicing. — 7Vie Parsees, 

NOWsARI, in Guzerat, the city of the 
Parsee priests, whence numbers are sent every 
year to Bombay, to minister to the Parsee po- 
pulation of that city . — Parsees p. 24. 

NOWSHADUR, Fees. NOWSADUE, 
Sans. NOWSAGUE also NOWSADUE, 
Guz. Hind. Sal Ammoniac. 

NOWSHERWAN, Kesra Anowshirwan 
reigned in Persia from A. D. 531 to A. D. 579. 

NOZES D’ACAJU, Port. Casearia ellip* 
tica? 

NOZMOSCADA, Port. Nutmegs. 



NUTEYA. 


NULLA WOODOOLOO. 


N U'B ARI, Beng, Syn of Cicca disticha, 
Linn. * 

NUB R A, the North Western district of Ladak. 
NUCHI, Tam. Vitex negundo, 
NUCK-TEL. MITTIE-KA-TEL, Guz.and 
Hind. Naphtha. 

NUCLEOBRANCHIATA. See Carinaria. 
NUDDI KA SHAIKRA, Dok. See Ca- 
boose. 

NUDELN, Ger. Vermicelli. . 

NUWOODASAKOORA,Tel. 

Bryonia scabra. 

NUECES D’ ACAJU, Sp. Casearia elliptica. 
NUGDI ALSO CHANDI, Guz. Silver. 
NUGOO-BENDA, Tel. Abutilon indicum. 
NUKCHI KI BAJI, Duk. Syn. of Ascle- 
pias volubilis. 

NUKERU, Tel. Syn. of Cordia angusti- 
folia, Roxb. 

NUL, SiNDi. See Graminaceae, also Nar. 

NULLA ENNA, Tam. Oil of Sesamum 
orientale. 

NULI TALI, Malealum. Syn. of Anti- 
desma bnnias. 

NULLA BALOOSU, Tel. 

Canthiurn parviflr)rura. 

NULLA GILLIKARRA, Tel. 

See Fennel flower oil, also Nigella seed. 

NULLA GHENTANA, Tel. Syn. of 
Clitoria teriiatea, Linn. 

NULLA KAKIDUM, Tel. 

Country Paper. 

NULLERU VITULU and AKOO, Tel. 

^§0. Seeds and leaves of 
Cissus quadrajigularis. 

NULLA MUDDEE, Tel. Pentaptera to- 
mentosa. 

NULLA UMATI, Tel. 

Thorn Apple. Datura fastuosa. 
NULLA-ROOLEMARA KURRA, Tel. 

Diospyros chloroxylon, 

NULLA-ROOLEMARA WOOD, Anglo- 
Tel. Diospyros chloroxylon. 

NULLA SOMUTTI, Tel. 

Coronilla picta. , 

NULLA-TOOMA, Tel. f^w^^Acacia 
Arabica 

NULLA UMATI, Tel. Syn. 

of Datura fastuosa, Willd. 

NULLA USIRI KAl, Tel. 

T'cK) Syn. of Phyllanthus maderaspatensis, 
Linn. 

NULLA VAVALI, Tel. Sya. 

of Gendarussa vulgaris, Nees. 

NULLA VELLUM, Tam. 

Jagree. 

NULLA WOODOOLOO also MENO- 
MOLU, Tel. 

olus radiatus. Phaseolus max. 


NULL!, Tam. Ulmus integrifoliusa 

NULLIPORIDiE. See Coramnacese. 

NULLI RUTIGAH, Tel. Syn. of Vitis 
quadrangularis, Wall 

NULLI TALI, Maleal. Syn. of Anti- 
desma alexiteria. 

NULLI TUDDA ? Helicteres isora. 

NOOLSHIMA, Nepal. Syn. of Ehretia 

nnvVb 

NUMENIUS ARQUA'fUS. See Scolopa- 
cidse. 

NUMENIUS PHJEOPUS. See Scolopa- 

NUMIDA MELEAGRIS. See Pavo Ja- 
ponensis. 

NUMRI OR LUMRI, the people of Luz, a 
dependency of Khelat It can send about 
1,600 fighting men. They are Mahomedans. 

NUN, Hind. Salt. 

NUNA, Hind. Soda. 

NUNA, Tel. 1^15. Salt. 

NUNA MARUM ELLY, Tam. Lcjrib 
giSisu. Morin da umbellata leaves. 

NUNI GATCHA, Tel. Syn. of Csesalpinia 
digyna, Rottler. 

NUNJUNDA WOOD TREE, Anglo-Tam. 
Balanites iEgyptiaca. 

NUNJU ALSO NUNJUNDA MARUM, 
j Tam. ^fdH<firLDirLb Balanites ^gyptiaca, also 
I Tam. Gardenia turgida 1 

NUNLPAPUTA, Tel. Syn. of Pavetta in- 
dica, Linn. 

NUNNARIjTam, Syn. of Hemides- 

mus indicus, R. Brown. 

NUNNARI VAYR, Tam. Qmr. 

Root of Hemidesmus indicus. Sarsaparilla. 

NUPUTKI, Beng. Syn. of Cardiospermum 
halicacabum, Linn. 

NUR, Mal. Fibre. See Cocoa-nut palm. 

NURANG KALUNG, Tam. 
iii(^ Dioscorea pentaphylla. 

NURCH A ? Corchorus olitorius. 

NUREH, Pers. Quick-lime. 

NURENl KELENGA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Dioscorea pentaphylla, Linn. 

NURGUNDI, Beng. Vitex negundo. 

NURMA, OR CHANDERI COTTON. 

NURRIALA, Cyngh. Squill. 

NURRI VUNGAYUM, Tam. Qeum 
<esrr(u h Squill Scilla indica, Roxb. 

NURRI VUNJYUM, Tam. Squill 

NURREY-PITHEN-KEERAY, Tam. 
Rothia trifoliata. 

NUSA KAMBANGAN, or the Floating 
Island, is about twenty miles long, but in the 
centre not more than three broad. The water 
between it and Java being very shallow, there 
is no channel yet known for vessels to pass out 
from the harbour to the eastward. 

NU8URJINGHIKE JUE, Hind. 
thema.' 

NUTEYA, Hind. Syn. of Amaraatus. 
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ocymum ciliatum. 


OCYMUM TUB£JROSUM. 


NUTHOO, Tam. also NAGI NUTHU, 
Tam. Articles of Jewellery. 

NUTMEGS, See Jaiphul. 

NUTMEG PIGEON. See Columbidae. 

N UTMEG the E, Eng. My ristica moschata 

NUTMEG, WILD, Eng. Syu. of Pyrrhosia 
Horsfieldii, Blume.* 

NUT OP STRYCHNOS SANOTI IG- 
NATH. See Papeeta. 

NUTMEG OIL. See Jaiphul ka tel, Hind. 

NUT OIL. Oils of Coryliis avellaiia and 
of Juglans regia. 

NUTSI RAGUM, Tam. Syn. of Cuminum 
cytninum. 

NUTTI CHURI, Tam. Syn. of Sperma- 
coce hispida, Linn. 

NUVULU, TifiL. Syn. of Sesanium indicum, 
Linn. 

NUX VOMICA. See Kuchila ke Mulung. 
Stryclinos nux vomica. 

NYA, Bukm. Morinda. 

NYA-GYEE, Bukm. Morinda. 

NYAN, Tibetan. Ovis amnion, is found in 
Ladak, only in the most inaccessible places, 
near the snow limit. 

NYAY'A, in the philosophy of the Hindus, a 
syllogism. This philosophy, or logical system of 
Qowtuin, corresponds with the dialectic school of 
Xenophanes. It is one of the six orthodox shools 
of the Hindus, the other two being the Mimans 
of Jeimuni, and theMirnaus or Vedant of Vyasa. 
Ballantyne, 

NYCTAGINEiE, Riddell. Pisonia grandis 

NYCTANTHES. See Dyes. 


NYGTANTHES ANGUSTIFQLIA, Linn. 
Syn. of Jasminuin angustifolium, Vahl. Willd. 

NYCTANTHES ARBOR-TRISTIS. Its 
flower is held sacred to Siva. See Dyes, also 
Kesru. 

NYCTANTHES IIIRSUTA, Linn. Syu 
of Guettarda speciosa, Linn. 

NYCTANTHES IIIRSUTA, Linn. Syu. 
of Jasminuin hirsutuni, Linn. 

NYCTANTHES MULTIFLORA, Buum. 
Syn. of Jasminuin hirsutuni, Linn. 

NYCTANTHES PUBESCENS, Retz. 
Syn. of Jasminuin hirsutuni, Linn. 

NY'CTANTHES 8AMBAC, Linn. Syn. 
of Jasniinum sambac, Ait. 

NYCTANTHES TRIFLORA, Burm. 
Syn. of Jasminuin angustifolium, Yahl. Willd. 

NYEE, Tam. Q^tLwi’andTEL.^SowC.Qhee. 
NY'L-GllAU. See Nilghau. 

NYMPHiEA. See llaiiiainelis Chiuensis, 
also Water lily. 

NYMPllJb^ACEJi]. See Victoria regia. 
NYMPHAiAESCULENTA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Nymplima ediilis, D. C. 

NYMPHAi^A LOTUS. See Kawul-Gutti, 
NELUMBO, Linn. Syn. of 
Neluuibium speciosum, Willd. 

NYMPHiiX)IDES. See Villarsia. 
NYMPHICUS NOV/E UOLLANDEil, 
Cockatoo Farrakeet . 

NYNA Bhot. Ovis amnion. 

NY UNG BIT 1)1, Bukm. Syn. of Ficus 
indica fibre. 


o 


OAK. See Quercus. 

OAK, HIMALAYAN, Eng. Quercus in- 
can a. 

OAK LEAVED POLYPOD. Polypodium 
quercifolium. 

OATHS. In the ‘‘ Book of the Oath,” which 
a Burmese witness places on his head in swear- 
ing, one of the numerous and tremendous im- 
precations which it contains is, All such as 
do not speak truth if they travel by wa- 

ter whether in ships or boats, may they sink, 
or may they be bitten or devoured by croco- 
diles. — Yule^ p, 24. See Jaffri Oaths. 

OBLON, Sp. Hops. 

OCHNA ZEYLANICA, Lam. Syn. of 
Gomphia angustifolia, Vahl. 

OCK-SEU OR WU-KIU, three islands on 
tlie east coast of China, the western and largest 
of which is in lat. 24® 59' N. long. 119® 274' E. 

OCYMUM. Chloranthus officinalis. I 

OCYMUM ANISATUM, Benth. Syn. of 
Var. of Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn. 

OCYMUM CILIATUM, Horn. Syn. of 
Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn. 


OCYMUM FRUTESCENS, Burm. Syn. 
of Ocymum sanctum, Linn. 

OCYMUM GLABRATUM, Benth. Syn. 
o Vtir. Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linii. 

OCYMUM IIIRSUTUM, Benth. Syn. 
of Ocymum sanctum, Linn. 

OCYMUM HISPIDUM, Lam. Syn. of 
Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn. 

OCYMUM MINIMUM, Burm. Syu. of 
Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn, 

OCYMUM PILOSUM, Benth. Boxb. and 
Willd. Syn. of Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn. 

OCYMUM ‘sanctum. Peinzangzee, 
Burm. In Pegu, is steeped in water and drunk 
as a sherbet. — Cat. M. Ex. 1857. 

OCYMUM THYRSIFLORUM, Benth, 
Syn. of Var. Ocymum basilicum, Burm. Linn. 

OCYMUM TOMENTOSUM, Lam. Syn, 
of Ocymum sanctum, Linn. 

OCYMUM TOMENTOSUM, Spreng. 
Syn. of Ocymum sanctum, Linn. 

OCYMUM TUBEROSUM, See Convol- 
vulus batatas. 



OILS. 


OILS. 


OCYMUM VILLOSUM, See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

OC YPODE CORD AT A. Gecaroitms carni- 


fcx. 

OCYTHOE. See Cuttle-fish. 

ODALLAM, Malkal. Syn. of Cerbera 
odallam, Gsert. 

CD ASS I, A Hindu sect, founded by Sree- 
chuud, son of Nanuck. The sect is widely 
diffused, and all are proud of their connection 
with the Sikhs. 

ODIAL. See Kelingoo. 

ODINA WODIEli. See Galbanum. 

OEPATA, Maleal. Syn. of Avicennia to- 


mentosa; 

GEL, Ger. Oil. 

OIGNON, Fu. Onion. 

OIL, VEGETABLE or ANIMAL. 


Zeit, Arab. 
Yeinayu, (Jan. 
Tel, Duk. 

Tel, Hind. 

Tela, Mahr. 
Yeniia, Malkal. 


lloiiglian also Dohun, 
Pers. 

Teluni, Sanscrit. 
Y6ne, Tam. 

Nun 6, Tel. 

Snaliuh, Sans. 


OIL, KAUYINSEE. See Dipterocarpus 
turbiiiatus. 

OIL MANUFACTURE, See Arts and 


Manufactures. 

OIL MILLS. See Oils. 

OIL OF CINNAMON, See Cinnamoinum. 
Cinnamon. 

OIL OF CROTON TIGLIUM. See Cro- 
ton oil : Napaulah oil. 

OIL OF URYOBALANOPS CAM- 
PHORA, is a wood oil from Chittagong. 

OIL OF NEROLl. See Citrus aurautium. 

OIL OF VITRIOL. Sulphuric acid. 

01 L PALM. See Cocoa-nut Paliii, also Elaeis. 

OIL OF PRICKLY POPPY OK elAM AICA 
YELLOW THISTLE, Eng. Coorookoo or 
Bruinaduiidoo oil ; Argenione Mexicana. 

OIL PEA, Suchaw, Chin. 

OILS. Although the number of oil-produc- 
ing plants in Southern India is vefy large, but 
few are cultivated to any great extent, the 
larger portion consisting of trees, shrubs, or 
herbs growing in a wild state, the fruits of 
which are gathered by the poorer people, and the 
oil pressed as necessity requires . Oils are class- 
ed under the following heads : — ( 1 .) Oils pro- 
cured from plants which are cultivated for the 
sake of their products, such as eocoa-nut oil 
(cocos nucifera) ; gingelly oil (sesanmm orien- 
tale) ; castor oil, often in the Sdiith of India 
called lamp oil (ricinus communis); ground-nut 
or Manilla-nut oil (Arachis hypc^a); linseed 
oil (Linum usitatissimum); ramtil oil (Guizotia 
oleifera) ; ^mustai^ oil, much used for anointing 
the body (species of Sinapis); poppy oil (Papa- 
ver somnifeeum)- — (2.) Oils procured from 
plants which grow spontaneously, and are found 
in sufficient: quautiides to admit of the produce 
becoipiiig an article of inland trade. Such as 


margosa oil or neem-oil (Azadirachta indica and 
Melia azaderach); solid bassia oil, used for 
candles and for butter (Bassia longifolia and 
butyracea);pinacotay oil (Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum); kurinj oil (Dalbergia arborea); coorookoo 
oil (Argemone Mexicana) ; cat-amunak oil (Ja- 
tropha curcas); piney tallow (Vateria indica); 
and gamboge oil (Garcinia pictoria). — (3.) Oils 
procured from plants which grow spontaneous- 
ly, but to a limited extent, in many parts of the 
country. These oils are sometimes extracted by 
the poorer classes for home consumption ; — Saf- 
flower oil (Carthamus tinctorius) ; Belgaum 
walnut oil (Aleurites triloba); poorana oil 
(Sarcostigrna Kleinii) ; jungle almond oil 
(Hydnociirpus inebrians); Addale oil (Jatro- 
pha glauca); cress oil (Lepidum sativum); 
cucumber, melon, and gourd oil (species of 
cucumis and cucurbita)j coorgapilly oil (In- 
ga dulcis) a common hedge plant. — (4.) 
Oils procured in small quantities from plants, 
and used chiefly for medicinal purposes, and 
for perfumery, such as soap-nut oil (Sapindus 
emarginatus); cashew oil (Anacardium occi- 
dentale); cotton oil (species of gossypium and 
bombax); croton oil (Croton tiglium); bryony 
oil (species of bryonia); colocynth oil (Oitrullus 
colocynthis) ; fenugreek oil (Trigonella-fenuin 
graecuin), and others . — Lieut Hawhes, The 
following are the particulars of an experiment 
made to ascertain the periods to which the 
same quantities of different oils burn, together 
with their respective powers of illumin ation. 
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OLAY. 


OLIVE OIL. 


The place iii which tlie experiment was made 
wa.s the western sally-port of Fort Saint 
George, closed, quite dark. Atmosphere dur* 
ing the burning of each kind of oil, calm and 
serene, wick stand, in each case, iron wire 
1-1 0th of an inch in circumference, 2^ ins. 
high, with small round tin stand at bottom ; 
wick, ordinary white lamp cotton, thickne.sa in 
each case, 50 threads, burnt in a small tumbler 
half filled with water. Age of the i)arty mak- 
ing the experiment 34 years, eyesight in per- 
fect vigour. The Giiigilli oil (Sesamum liidi- 
cum) must be extremely prejudicial to the 
health of those using it, from the vast amount 
of smoke it emits, the earth-nut oil (Arachis 
hypogea) etnits a large quantity of smoke 
tliough not so much as the Gingilli, but has a 
disagreeable smell whilst burning, the smoke 
from the other three kinds of oil is scarcely per- 
ceptible. The prices given are those of the day, 
and may be considered as fair average rates ; 
with the exception of the lamp oil (Kiciniis 
cominuuis) which was then 1<S per cent, in 
advance of its usual price. The exi)erinient 
was made at Fort Saint George, JOtli to 13th 
July 1857, by Mr. John AVard, Staff Serjeant. 

OILY VLY. See Caiitharides. 

01 M A TTPILl, Malkal. Syn. of Sciiidap- 
sus officinalis, Schott. 

01 MO A — ? See Corchorus olitorius. 

OTNOPS. See Shniada*. 

OHIO, sp. Gold. 

OIRO, OUliO, Pout. Gold. 

OISEAU HE PARADIS. Clialybmiis pa- 
rad ism us. 

OVVIES, Pol. Oats. 

OKAB. See Cani[)anula edulis. 

OK ELIS, an ancient ruined city, according 
to Strabo and Pliiiy, the sea ports of the Ca- 
tabeiii or Gebantai, and long the centre of com- 
merce between Europe and the East. The 
ruins are situated inside the Straits of Bab-ul- 
mandcb — about a mile inland, at a place called 
by the natives Dakooa. 

OK HER, Nep. Wallnuts. 

OKOROKIJ, Rus. Hams. 

OKRO. See Ochra. 

OL, Sans. Arum campanulatum. 

OL, Hind. Amorphophallus campanulatus. 

OLANDER, Eng. Syn. of Nerium odorum. 
Ait. 

OLAY, Tam. Olay. Tam. Panam 

Olay^ Olay Neriku. 

Karak-Olay, Cyngh. Patte Hind. 

TJeHl.u, Tam. Tar k^ Patte, Hind. 

The Olas or Clays are the leaves of various 
palms prepared for writing on by means of a 
.style. In India, they are prepared from the leaves 
of the Palmyra Palm, which are taken while 
tender, and the flat portions being cut into strips 
and freed from the ribs and woody tendons, 
are boiled and afterwards dried, first in the 


shade and afterwards in the sun. In Ceylon, 
olas are also made from the dried strips of the 
young leaves of the Talipat palm tree, which 
is written on by means of a style. The pal- 
myra palm Olas are called by tlie Singhalese 
Kara Kola y and api>lied to the more ordinary 
imrposes. But a still finer description called 
Pusk Olay, is prepared in the temples by tlio 
Samaiiero priests and novices, who, after damp 
ing the Kara-Kola, draw it tightly over the 
sharp edge of a board so a.s to remove all iu- 
equalitie.s and render it polished and smooth. 

OLDENLANDIA UMBELLATA, Linn. 
Roxn. Syn. of Uedyotis umbcllata. Lam. Chay- 
root. 

OLEA ATTENIJATA. See Olive. 

OLE A FRAG RAISES. The olive tree of 
China. 

CLEAN DIOR, Eng. Nerium odoratuni. Syn. 
of N. Odorum. Sec Dogbanes. 

OLEANDER LEAYEDCACALIA, En(j. 
Hart’s Ear. 

OLEANDER LEAVED EUPHORBIA, 
Eng. Euphorbia ncrifolia. 

OLEANDER LEAVED SPURGE, Eng. 
Syn. of Euplior))ia netilfolia, Linn. 

OLEASTERS. Sec lOlmagnacem. 

OLEO-DAS AZEITON AS, Pour. Olivo 
oil. 

OLIOO DE GARAFANO, It. Clove oil. 

OLEINE. Candles. 

OLEUM, Lat. Oil. 

OLEUM CEILE: OIL of WAX. Sec 
Wax oil. Oil. 

OLEUM NIGRUM, Lat. Syn. of Oil of 
CeUestnis paniciilata. Malkungunec. 

OLAX ZEYJ.ANIC’A, Maolla,. Cyngii. 

OLIBANUM. 


Luban, Akau. 
Idbanus, Greek. 

1 .eb- o n a, He bue w. 


Thus. 

Frankincense. 


Dr. Hoyle tells us that two kinds of Oliba- 


num are met with in commerce, one Indian, 


and the other Afiican, the gum resins of Bo.s- 


wellia serrata and B. thurifera. 


OLIBANUM INDICUM. See Olibanum. 


OLIBANUM TREE, Eng. Syn. of Bos- 
wellia thurifera. 


OLIE, It. Oil. 

OLIO DE PALMA, It, Palm oil. 

OLIO-DI-PESCE, It. Fisli-oil. Blubber. 

OLIO D’ULIVA, It. Olive oil. 

OLIOS TAPROBANUS. A Ceylon spi- 
der, very common and conspicuous from the 
fiery hue of the under surface . — TemianCs 
Ceylon, 

OLIVA. See Voluta vespertilio. 

OLlViE, Lat. Olives. 

OLIVA MAUSA. Oliva sanguinolenta \ 
Oliva textilina. See Voluta vespertilio. 

OLIVE. See Oil. 


OLIVE OIL. Oil of Olea Europea, 


a(\ 



O’M. 


OOJEIN. 


OLIVE, INDIAN, Eng. Syn. of OleitdioL 
ca, lioxb. 

OLIVEN, Ger. OUves. 

OLIVES, Fr. Olives. 

OLIVE TREE. See Eljeis. 

OLIVE, WILD, Eng. Syii, of Putraiijiva 
Roxburghii, Wall. 

OLIVIER DEBOHEME. See Elaeagnaceae. 

GLOW, Pol. Lead. 

OLOWO, Hus. Pewter. 

OLTRA'MARINO, It. Ultramarine. 

OLUKCH. ? Ilirudo. 

OLUS JUDAICUM. Corchonis olitorius. 

OLYPHANT, Dut. Elephant. 

O’M ! A mystic syllable, signifying the su- 
preme god of gods, which the Hindus, from its 
awful and sacred meaning, hesitate to pronounce 
aloud ; and, in doing so, place one of their 
Ijands before their mouths. “ A brahman be- 
ginning or ending a lecture of the Veda (or the 
lecitiil of any holy strain), must always pro- 
nounce, to himself^ the syllable O’m ; for un- 
less that sylhible precede, his learning will slip 
away from him ; and unless it follow, nothing 
will be long retained. It is prefixed to the 
several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven worlds are mauifestations of the ]»ower 
.signified by that syllable.” All rites ordained 
ill the Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn sa- 
crifices pass away ; but that which passeth 
not away, says Menu, is declared to be the .syl- 
lable O'm, thus called Aschara^ since it is the 
symbol of god, the lord of created beings. — 
Adatic Researches^ Vol. V. From various pas- 
sages ill the Asiatic Researches, principally by 
Mr. Colebrooke, as well as other authorities, it 
may be collected that this sacred monosyllable, 
spelt O m, and pronounced A, O, M, or A, U, M, 
signifies Brahm, the supreme being, under his 
three great attributes of the creator, the preser- 
ver and the destroyer ; the letters standing in 
succession for the uktri bates as they are describ- 
ed. The gayatri, called by Sir William Jones, 
the mother of the Vedas, and in another place 
the holiest text of the Vedas, is expressed by 
the triliteral monosyllable aum, and means, that 
divine light of knowledge dispersed by the 
Almight}^ the sun of righteousness, to illumine 
the minds of created beings. Sir William Jones 
thus translates it : let us adore the supremacy 
of that divine sun, the godhead who illumines 
all, delights all, from whom all proceeds, to 
whom all must return, whom we invoke to di- 
rect our understandings aright in our progress 
towards his holy seat. And in another place 
he defines that divine sun as “not the visi- 
ble material auhi but that and incom- 

parably greah^j Jight whichvjJtojaaines all, de- 
lights all, from whom all praceeda^’ to which 
all must return, and which can alc^ irradi- 
ate not our visual organs mirely, hut our 
souls and our intellects,” Mr. Colebrooke again 


thiiB explains it: “On that effulgent power 
which is Brahm himself, and is called the light 
of the radiant stm, do 1 meditate, governed by 
the mysterious light which resides within me 
fur the purpose of thought. I myself am an 
irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahm.” 
These brief extracts may explain as well as 
volumes, that the fundamental principles of the 
Hindu religion were those of pure monotheism, 
the worship of one supreme and only god* Un- 
der what circumstances, the attributes of that 
Almighty being became divided and appropri- 
ated to the Hindu Triad, or that the visible 
instead of the divine invisible sun became an 
object of worship, we are left in utter darkness. 
The one was the hallowed fundamental creed ; 
the other is, unfortunately, the perverted po- 
pular practice of the Hindus. — Coh, Myth, 
Hind, p. 136 . — See Gayatri. 

OMAR. The second Kalif after Mahomed, 
he w^as assassinated in the 12th year of his 
reign . — See AH. 

OMANDER ? Calamander Wood. 

OMBAY ou ALLOR, in the {Straits of Ti- 
mor, is a high island about 47 miles long, and 
covered with beautiful trees to the summit of 
its highest mountain. 

O MICH UNI), a Sikh merchant, who was 
conspicuous in the revolution which was crown- 
ed by the battle of Plassey. 

OMUL M ARAD AM or MULMURRA- 
DAN ISLAND, in lat. 40' long. 48° 35' 
E., an island on the west side of the Persian 
Gulf. 

OMUM, Tam. Bisho]>’s Weed. 

OMUM, Tam. also WOMUM, 'Pam. Syn. 
of Ptychotis ajuan % D. C. 

ONESICRITUS, a companion of Megius- 
thenes, who gave the first account we have of 
Ceylon or Ta[>robaije. 

I ONIQUE, Sp. Onyx. 

ON IX, ONICE, Fr. Onyx. 

I ONOSMA BRACHEATUM. See Onosma 
macrocephala. 

ONYCHOTEUTHIS. See Sepiadee. 

ONYX, Ger. Lat. Onyx. 

OOCHELLOO. Tam. Guizo- 

tia oleifera. 

OOCHI USEREKEE, Tel. Phyllanthus 
simplex. 

CODA CHIRETTA. Chiretta. 

OODANG, Malay. Prawn, 

OODIAL, Hind, also UDHAL, Hind. 
Sterculia villosa. 

OODOMBOO, Tam. Guana. 

OODOOMOO, Tel. Guana. 

OODUMBUREA, Sans, Ficus raceraosa. 

OOJEIN. The city of Ujjaini, called also 
Avanti, boasts of very high antiquity, and is 
considered as the first meridian by Hindu 
geographers A»d astronomers. Mt, Hunter, 
in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Ke- 
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searches, (‘‘Journey from Agra to Ougein,”) 
gives a description of the modern city, which, 
by repeated observations, he determined to be 
in long. 26® 61' IT' N. The ancient city was 
about a mile farther south, and now lies buried 
in the earth to the depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet On digging its walls, are said to 
be found entire pillars unbroken, &c. Tradition 
imputes its destruction to a shower of earth, 
an idea likely to have originated in superficial 
observation, for although Mr. Hunter observed 
no traces of volcanic hills, nor scoria, in the 
neighbourhood, and thinks the style of the 
walls militates against the supposition of an 
earthquake having effected the submersion of 
tlie city, it is still difficult to impute it to any 
other than a volcanic cause, operating, per- 
haps, with less violence ana convulsion than 
usually attend such a phenomenon. It may 
be remarked, that the neighbourhood of Oojein 
is particularly subject to inundation from the 
alluvion of the river Sippara, near which the 
city is situated : this, combined with the soft 
sinking nature of soil, may «afford data for a 
Neptunist to uphold a different hypothesis 
accounting for the submersion of the ancient 
city. Whatever may have been the real cause 
of the catastrophe that befel this metropolis, it 
cannot be supposed that the wild fancies of 
Hindu historians would suffer the fact, in it- 
self highly poetical and romantic, to be sim- 
ply told ; it must be dressed up in a mytholo- 
gical allegory, and the intervention of the gods 
cannot be dispensed with. The following sto- 
ry is accordingly related. On one occasion Iii- 
dra assumed the form of a shepherd’s boy, 
that he might the easier steal from a garden 
some pomegranate blossom to deck the dark 
tresses of his charming consort Indrani. The 
story which is borrowed from the popular my- 
thology of Nepal and Tibet, is thus told % 
Sir W. Jones in his hymn, 

‘ ‘ The reckless peasant, who these glowing flowers 
Hopeful of rubied fruit, had foster’d long, 

Seiz’d, and with cordage strong, 

Shackl’d the god who gave him showers. 

Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew — 
Varuna green, whom foamy waves obey ; 

Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 
Kuvera, sought by all, enjoy’d by few ; 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes play ; 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge ! and Isa cold ; 

With Nairrit, mildly bold. 

They, with the ruddy flash that points his thunder 
Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes, 

Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” 

!&i 5 “ robes of changing dyes” are the evan- 
escent and variable clouds, with which he (the 
firmament personified) is clad as with a gar- 
ment bespangled with a thousand eyes, or stars. 

J/oor. p» 263. 

OOK, Beko. Syn. of Saccharum officina- 
rum, Linn. 


OOLAK OR BAGGAGE BOAT op 
BENGAL. See Boat. 

COLA Hind. Saccharum cylindricum. 

OOLOO-NANTHREE MARA, Ca“n. 
Stereospermum suaveolens. 

OOLOWA, Cyng. Fenugreek Seed. 

OOMARIE-KEERAY, Tam. Salsola in- 
dica. 

COM BUR, Duk. Ficus glomerata. 

OOMY TAKOO M ARUM, Tam. Tectona. 

OONAMAKOO; UNALT, Cyno. Taba- 
sheer. 

OONARA MARA, Can. Tamarindus 
indica. 

CONN, Guz. Hind. Wool. 

OONTA DHOORA- A pass in Jooalur. 

OONT-KA-BAL, Hind. Camel’s Hair. 

OOPADY KEE, San. or OOPODAKI, 
Sans, or Basoela cordifolia. See Coottoopas- 
salei Keeray. 

OOP AN A, Sans. Asarabacca. 

OOPAZEN, Burmese. The regular monks 
of a Burmese monastery, who are ruled by the 
Phoon-gyi or Superior. — IWe, p. 182. 

OOPOO, Tam. e-uq and Tel. 

Salt. 

OOPOO-POMA, Beng. Rhizophora mangli. 

OOPPOO TRAVAGUM, Tam. <a/ jq ^ 
[Tirsu fBih Muriatic acid. 

OOPREE. A Bombay or Mahratta revenue 
term to designate a tenant at will. 

OORALAY-GUDDA, Tel. 

Potatoes. 

OORUCK ZYE, an Affghan tribe bordering 
the Kohat district. 

GO ROOD, Duk. and Hind. Phaseolus 
mnngo. 

GO ROOF A, Mat, AY. Hopea decandra. 

OOHOOPA WOOD, Anglo-Malay. Ho- 
pea decandra. 

OOROOS, Arab. The festival day of a Ma- 
homedan saint, on which oblations are offered 
at the tomb. 

OOSARICA, Tel. PhyUanthus 

emblica. 

OOSEE-MOOLAY-KAI, Tam. ^5? Qtx^n- 
mr^emu Capsicum minimum. 

OSTREA. See Pecten spondyloideum. 

OOTERAYNIE, Tel. ^ Achyran- 
thes aspera. 

OOTHAEE GIRIA, a term applied to pro- 
fessional thieves of the Tehrie, Dutteah, 
Shahgurgh, Chundeyree or Baupoor States. 

OOTRAJ KE MUNKE, Duk. Seeds of 
Elaeocarpus lanceolatus. 

OOTRUM-FIBRE, Anglo-Tam. Fibre of 
Daemia extensa. 

ONAGRACE^, See Olarkia. Eucharidium. 
Fuchsia. Haloragaceae. Lopezia. 

ONDATRA. See Musk rats’ tails. 

ON DO, Malay. Dioscorea pentaphylla. 

ONE A ? Colurabidae. 
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OPllKLIA ELEGANS. 


ORANG liAWA. 


ONGLAII, Tiubkt. Cortinarius emodensis. 

OPAL, Gru. Opal 

OPAL A, PoR. Opal 

OPALE, Fr. Opal 

OPALESCENT SAPPHIRE. See Cor- 
undunj. 

OPALO, It. Sp. Opal 

OP ALUS, Lat. Opal 

OPHELIA SWERTIA. See Chiretta. 

OPHIGLOSSUM SCAN DENS. See Ly 
godium scan dens. Ferns. 

OPIIIOGLOSSACEiE. See Ferns. 

OPHIORHIZA MUNGOS. Lin. 

Mendi (Cyng.) | Kajo-mar (Jav.) 

Mendi is the Gyngfdcse name of a tree which 
the natives use in cases of snake bite.s, the 
leaves and bark are made into decoction and 
given in doses of half an ounce. — Ains. Mat 
Med. p. 89. 

OPHIR MOUNT, is called Goonong La- 
dong. — See Malacca. ]\Iount Ophir ; Gold. In 
Malay, Ophir is the generic term for any 
gold jnine. 

OriNI, Tam. and Tel. Opi- 

urn. 

OPIO, Port. Sp. Opium. 

OPIUM, Eng.Fr. Lat. ScePapaver soiiini- 
ferum. Opium. 

OPOBALSAMO, It. Opobalsam. 

OPOBALSAM. See Oarpobalsamuni. 

OPOIDIA G ALBANIFERA. See Galba- 
mim, 

OPOPONACA, Sp. Opoponax. 

OPOPONACE, It. Opoponax. 

OPOPANAX, Fn. Opoponax. 

OPPIO, It. Opium. 

OPPOSITE-LEAVED MANGO. Cam- 
bessedea oppositi folia. 

OPUNTIA COCHENILLIFERA. See 
Cactacem. 

OPUNTIA TUNA. See Cactaccm. 

OPHELIA ANGU STIFOLI A. (Don) 
O. Swertia, (Royle), is called piiharee cMretia., 
and is substituted for tlie true kind. 

OPHELIA CIIIRAYTA, Gkiksb. Syn. 
of Agatliotes cliirayta, Don, is of the Nat. 
Ord. Gentianeio. The whole of this plant 
has long been emjdoyed in India as a bitter 
tonic. — Ind. An. No. G. 

OPHELIA ELEGANS. Wight Ic. PI 
Jnd. Or. t. 1331. Erect, ramous, above obso- 
letely 4 sided, leaves sessile, narrow, ovate lan- 
ceolate, tapering to a .slender point, 3 nerved, 
lateral nerves close to the margin, branches as- 
cending, slender, bearing at each joint lateral 
few flowered cymes, forming together a large 
many flowered leafy panicle, calyx lobes nar- 
row, lanceolate, acute about two-thirds the 
length of the corolla : lobes of the corolla ; 
obovate, cuspidate, fovae bound with lon^h 
coarse, hairs flowers pale blue. Pulney Hills, 
flowering August and September, A very 


handsome species when in full flower, iorming 
as it does a rich panicle of light blue flow- 
ers streaked with deeper coloured veinsw It 
seems very distinct from all the other epecies 
(Wight). This plant grows plentifuDy in the 
Jeypoor Zemindary of Vizagapatam, and is 
largely exported as Selaras or Selajit, the 
amount being valued at about 2,500 Rupees a 
year. It is preferred by the hukeeins or na- 
tive practitioners, to the genuine Himalayan 
Chiretta and is considered febrifuge. The sam- 
ples of the drug seen as exported are about 16 
inches long and 4 inches deep, and are always 
tied up with the tough bark and large leaves 
of Baiihiiiia Valilii (W. and A.), which 
abounds in the Northern Circars, equal quanti- 
ties of the two plants above mentioned, and of 
the Chiretta of theMadras medical stores, which 
on examination was found to contain some 
stalks of the Ophelia elegans, having been in- 
fused in the usual manner, four competent 
parties were requested to give their opinion on 
the respective qualities of the infusions. The 
result was the unanimous opinion that the cold 
infusion of Exacum bicolor, although a pure 
bitter, was much milder than that of Ophelia 
elegans which possesses a powerful bitterness, 
remaining for several minutes in the month. 
Frequent trials confirm the belief that it exer- 
cises a tonic influence on the digestive organs, 
thereby improving the general health while it 
appears also to have a febrifuge property. — 
Indian Annals of Medical Science^ No. V, 

OR, Fk. Gold. 

ORACH. Chenopodiaceai. 

ORANG, Malav. means man, and is a 
term applied to several populations in the 
Malay peninsula and in the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago — such as the Orang Benua, the men 
of the soil, amongst whom we have the Sem- 
ang, the Halas, 8akai, Jakuns or Jokongs of 
Johore, and in the furthest south, the Biduanda 
Kallang and the Orang Sletar. 

ORANG BAJU, an adventurous race of 
navigators wlio roam about the coasts of Bor- 
neo and Celebes. 

ORAN-BINUA. See Binua. 

ORANGE. Citrus aurantiura. 

ORANGEN, Dux. Orange. 

ORANGES, Fr. Orange. 

ORANG LAUT. The orang laut or sea- 
people, who are similar in their habits to the 
Bajus, found upon the coasts of Borneo and 
Celebes, though belonging to it, can scarcely 
be said to inhabit the island, for they live en- 
tirely in their little prabus, and wander about 
the coasts. They subsist principally by fishing, 
and it is said that they are always ready to 
give information to the piratical rovers. 
ORANG OUTAN. See Simiadse. 

ORANG RAWA, a people of Eawa, Raw 
or Ara in Sumatra, immediately to the north of 
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ORISSA. 


ORNITFIOLOGY. 


Miiuaugabnu and penetrated by the large but 
scarcely navigable river, Eakan. 

ORANG SLEET AR. Originally with the 
Biduanda Kallang, joint occupaiits of Singapore. 
They speak a Malay dialect with a guttural 
accent. 

OKAN ULA. See Binua. 

ORAN UTAN. See Siiniada}. 

ORCANETE, Fii. Alkanet. 

OKCHAKA, Benu. Syn. of Sonneratia 
acida, Linn. 

ORCHIDACE^. See Cynibidiurn aloifo- 
liurii. Eiilophia. 

ORCHIL ou ORCHILLA. Sr. See Archil. 
Dyes. Orchilla weed. 

ORCHIS, See Eulophia. 

ORELIA GRANDIFLORA, Aubl. Syn. 
of Allamanda cathartica. 

ORENIUM ASPERUM, Syn. of Coleus 
barbatus, Benth. 

OREODAPHNE CUPULAIUS, is the 
cinnamon of the Mauritius. — O' ShanqJmessy^ 
}), 648. 

OREODAPHNE OPIFERA, Nees. Para. 
Yields a volatile oil, smelling of orange peel 
and rosemary, used as a stimulating liniment. 
— O' ShaKghneMy^ p. 548. 

ORGi:‘ Fr.' B arley. 

ORHOTA, Tart. Ginseng. 

ORIANA, It. Port. Arnotto. 

ORICELLO. ORCELLA, It. Orchilla 
Weed. 

ORICHALCUM. AURICHALCUM, Lat. 
Brass. 

ORIENTAL AMETHYST. Sec Corun- 
dum. 

ORIENTAL EMERALD. See. Corun- 
dum. Sapphire. 

ORIENTAL RUBY. See Sapphire. 

ORIENTAL SAPPHIRE. See Corun- 
dum. 

ORIENTAL TOPAZ. See Corundum. 

ORIPEAU. OLIQUENT, Fr. Orsidue. 

ORISSA, Or Desa, Oordha des, or Atkala 
desa, now styled Cuttack. A record in the 
Uria language, preserved in the temj)le of Ja- 
ganath, call the Vansavali, and Raja Charitra, 
and supposed to have been commenced in the 
twelth century, after the usual detail of the 
mythology, and early kings of India, down to 
Yikramaditya, gives as the first sovereign of; 
this kingdom, in A. D. 142, Bato Kesari, who 
commenced the Kesari Vansa or dynasty. After | 
an interregnum of 146 years, during which thej 
Yavanas reigned, the Kesari Vansa dynasty 
was r'=!Stored iu A. D. 473 by Jajati (Yayati) 
Kesan, capital Jajepur. He was a warlike and 
energetic prince, but it is not known who he 
was or whence he came. Cuttack was built 
ill A. D. 989. In A. D. 1 131, the Oanga van- 
sa dynasty commenced with the invasion of j 
Ohurang, Saranga deva, or Chor Qanga, and | 


ended with Raja Narsinhdeo who in 1277, 
built Kanarak, the Black Pagoda. The Stirja 
Vansa Rajas reigned from 1451 to 1550, Af- 
ter them came the Zemindari races, Khitrda 
Rajas or Bhui vansas, from 1580 to 1804 
when Miikund deo was deposed by the English. 
Thomm' Priiisep^ p. 268, 

ORIUOLL It. Watches. 

ORKANET, Ger. Alkanet. 

ORLEAAN. IIOKOE, Dut. Arnotto. 

OR LEAN, Gkr. Arnotto. 

ORLEBAR, A. B. Wrote an account of a 
visit to the town of Sehwan, in Bom. Geo. 
'frans. Vol. VI. p. 95. — Account of tlie lake 
Loonar, Ibid, Vol. 1. p. 9. — Note on the Ram 
Ghaut, Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 119. — On 'Shi- 
homedan architecture in Cairo, Ibid, vol. ii. 
1 1 9. — On the geology of the Egyptian Desert, 
Ibid, 229. — Ilygrometric tables. Ibid, 309. — 
Report on the Bombay Asiatic Society’s 
Mu.-eum, Ibid, 440. — On the meteorology of 
Bombay, Observatory Reports 1845, 1846, 
Bombay 4t(). ; ou British Association, 1847 ; 
and London Atbenaium ; and Reports of the 
Association. — Dr. Buist. 

ORMESBY, Lieut. J. N. Narrative of a 
Journey across the Syrian Desert in Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. vi. 18. — Memoir on the rivers of 
M eso po t an I ia. — Ibid. 

ORMUZD, AHURA MA8DA, the all- 
knowing Lord. 

ORNAMENTAL CRINUM. Crinum or- 
natum. 

ORNITHOLOGY of Ceylon. 

Palwornis Calthropa\ Layard. Blyth, J, A. 
S. XVIII, 800, XIX, 334, “ Common at Ne- 
wera Elia and lower down.” (Kelaart.) 

Scops Aldromndi, rufous variety {Sc. sunio. 
Hodgson). Most probably this is the Strix 
Indica, vel bakkainmna, auct, from Ceylon. 
The name Bakka meena is applied to the Cap- 
rimulgi. 

Spizactus Niixdemis, Hodgson. Peculijir, so 
fjir as previously observed, to the Himalayan 
Harpaetes fasciaius, (Pennant) ; Trogon mala- 
haricus^ Gould. 

Caprimulgus Kdaarti, Blyth, n. s. Both 
sexes of a species much resembling C. Indicus, 
Latham, but smaller, and identical with the 
Nelgeri bird described in a note to J. A. 8. 
XIV, 208 : and the large specimen referred to 
on the same occasion, which we have now 
much reason to believe was either from the 
Phillippines, or China, [it formed part of the 
dispersed Macao museum,] is doubtless also of 
a distinct race ; the three differing much as C. 
Alhonotaim. C» Macrouris and C, Atripennis, 
or C. liufficoUis and C. Indicus, C. Monticolm 
and (7. Ajfflnis. These three species or races 
much resemble C. Europseus in their general 
aspect, but have plumed tarsi, and the males 
are marked with white on four of the outer 
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tail feathers on each side, and on the same 
number of the wing- primaries. The white on 
the taiLfeathers is not quite terminal, as in C. 
Europseus, but has a narrow dark margin in 
(7. IndicuB and C* Kelmrti and a much 
broader dark margin in the other, re- 
ducing the space occupied by the white in the 
first two races ; and the ensemble of the mark- 
ings of C. Kelaarti presents a certain differ- 
ence from that of (7. Indicmy readily enough 
appreciable by the eye, but which can scarcely 
be expressed adequately in language ; further 
than that the pale portion of the plumage ge- 
nerally is more albescent and less tinged with 
rufous in (7. Kelaarti and thus contrasts more 
strongly with the black. The size, however, 
affords the readiest distinction ; the length of 
wing in three specimens of C. Kelaarti ranging 
from C| to 7^ in., in five of (7. Indicus from 7| 
to 7| ill., and in one of the Chine.se (?) race 8| 
in. Among numerous examples of Q, Indicm 
procured in Bengal and various other parts of 
India, the Malayan peninsula, (kc., we have ob- 
served no difference worthy of notice here. 

CypseluB melba, (L) inhabits also the N. 
W. Himalaya, Central and Southern India. 

Oissa puella, Blyth J. A. S. XVIIl, 810 ; 
(7. Pyrrhocyanea^ (Wagler), Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Asia,* pt. L “This,” writes Dr. Kelaart, “ is 
perhaps the handsomest bird in Ceylon. It is 
rather numerous about Newera Elia, but I have 
not seen it in the low country.” 

Garrulax cinereifrons^ Kelaart, n. s. Affined 
to G. Delesaerti, (Jerdon, III. Ind, Orn. pi. 
13) of the Nilgiris, but differing much in its 
colouring. General hue a rich brown above, 
much paler below ; forehead and cheeks pure 
ashy ; chin and borders of the outer primaries, 
albescent. Bill blackish. Legs dusky corneous. 
Length in. ; of wing in, ; and tail 4 in. ; 
its outermost feathers in. less ; bill to gape 
I in; ; tarse in. 

Alcippe Nigrifrons, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIIl, 
815, young similar in plumage to the adult. 

Cisticola omalura^ Blyth, Catal, No. 822. 
Differs from 0. Gursitans, (Franklin), in having 
a stouter bill, the whole upper-parts much 
darker, and the tail sub-even, except that its 
outermost feathers are J in. shorter than the 
next. The prevailing hue of the upper-parts 
is dusky black, with much narrower rufescent 
lateral margins to the feathers than in (7. Cur- 
sitans, the rump however being untntxed ru- 
fescent as in that species, and the neck much 
tinged with the same. One specimen has some 
dark markings on the breast > and another in 
first plumage greatly resembles the adults, 
and is conspicuously different from the young 
of 0. Cursitans. This species is proba- 
bly not peculiar to the mountains or their 
vicinity. (7. Gursitamf likewise inhabits 
Ceylon. Numerous African species of the 


genus have been figured and described by 
Dr. Ruppell and Dr. Aiidi;pw Smith and five 
Austridian species by Mr. Gould (whose C. 
RnJlcepB Mr. Blyth thinks merely the young of 
his C Isura) Prom Drymoiea they differ struc- 
turably in having twelve tail-feathers instead 
of ten only. 

Merula Wardii^ Jerdon. The female of this, 
is the Oreocincla micropus of Mr. Hodgson. 

M. Kinnissii, Kelaart, 7^. s. The Black-bird 
of Newera Elia. Female, above ashy-black, 
below rather paler ; bill and feet bright yellow. 
Length about 9 in., of wing 4| in., bill to gape 
11 in., and tarse the same. 1st short primary 
l| in. shorter, and 2iid | in. shorter than the 
4th. The last character distinguishes this species 
readily from M, Simillima and M. Nigropileus 
of S. India ; as also from M. Brachypus^ Blyth. 
(J. A. S. XVI, 148), likewise of S. India, but 
which appears to be Latham’s Black- crowned 
Thrush, from Ceylon. The wings are even 
more rounded than in M. Vulgaris; and the 
species would seem to be closely affined to M, 
Xanthoscellis ('Jardine, contrih. Orn., 1848), 
from Tobago. “ The male,” writes Dr. Kelaart, 

“ is blacker and more glossy. In notes and 
habits resembling M. Vulgaris.^' 

Pratimola atrata, Kelaart, n. s. The ‘ Robin’ 
of Newera Elia. Both sexes similar to those 
of Pr, caprata, except that they are much 
larger with a proportionally rather stouter bill ; 
and the female is much less rufescent. Wing 

in. in the male ; 3 in. in the female. “ Notes 
and habits very like those of the English Robin.” 
(Kelaart) Pr. Qaprata inhabits the less elevated 
parts of the island. 

llirundo domicola, Jerdon ; H. Javanica 
apud Latham and Shaw. ‘ Bungalow Swallow’ 
of residents in the Nilgiris. 

Corydalia striolata, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
435. 

Munia pectoralis (Jerdon), adult. This 
species was once only obtained by Mr. Jerdon 
in S. India, and his specimen would now seem 
to have been a young bird. What appears to be 
the adult is brown above, with pale stems to the 
feathers nearly obsolete on the back and passing 
to blackish on the forehead, wings, rump, and 
tail : throat and foreneck, with the cheeks, deep 
brown-black : the smaller upper tail-coverts are 
variegated with white, and the longer are 
largely tipped with fulvous : under-parts varie- 
gated ; the breast brown, and belly and lower 
tail-coverts black, the last having white medial 
streaks, and the rest of the-under parts white 
subterminal bands, and the flank'-feathers a 
second and some of them a third white cross 
band additionally. Beak livid bluish ; and 
feet dark plumbeous. Length of wing ^ in. ; 
tail II in. ; beak from frontal angle in. 

I Pycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart, n. s. Yellow • 
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eaied BMul (?). Jerdon, Madras Jouru. XIII, 
168. Bright olive green above, yellow below : 
crown and cheeks black, passing to pure ashy on 
the ear-coverts ; the chixi, feathers at the angle 
of the lower mandible, and somewhat elongated 
loral tuft pointing upwards, white ; above the 
eye also, a white spot, and below it a yellow 
one,— *aud proceeding backward from the eye, 
above, is a lengthen^ tuft of bright yell(»w, 
silky, pointed feathers : no white marks on the 
tail. Bill black ; and feet blackish. Length 
about 7 in., of wing in., and tail 3 in., bill 
to gape j| in. and tarse | in. Peculiar to the 
mountain region. 

Brachypteryx (?) Palliseri, Kelaart, «. s. 
Female I A rich dark olive or somewhat taw- 
ny brown above, paler below, and whitish along 
the middle of the abdomen ; flanks and lower 
tail coverts dark, and a strong rufous tinge on 
the chin and throat. Bill dusky above, whitish 
beneath. Feet brown. Length about 6i in., of 
wing 2i in., and tail 2| in., bill to gape || in. ; 
tarse 1 iw. The 5th, 6th, and 7th primaries equal 
and longest, the Ist 1 in. shorter and the outer- 
most tail-feather 1 ^ in. shorter than the middle 
one. 

Palamhm Elphinstonel (% Sykes), var. ? 
This bird is so closely afHued to the Nilgiri 
race, that Mr. Blyth does not venture to separate 
it, however strongly distinguished in its colour- 
ing, quite as much so, for iustance, as TurtovUi' 
sorites (J'erus)^T, VinacetcSytuwiiT, hltorquatusox 
T. Onetitalis and T. Auritus. It differs from 
the Nilgiri race in having the back and wings 
plain dark slaty, without a trace of ruddy mar- 
gining to the feathers ; the head, neck and un- 
der parts are also tinged with viuaceous more 
than with green, and the reddish-purple gloss — 
es^KJcially about the lower part of the neck be- 
hind, where it contrasts abruptly with the 
ashy of the back, — is considerably more bril- 
liant. It is altogether a handsomer bird than 
that of the Nilgiris. “ The habits of this pi- 
geon,” writes Dr. Kelaart, “ are strictly arbore- 
al > it flies high and swiftly. It comes to Newera 
E}ia to breed ; and I have seen a nest with 
only one egg, as large as that of the domestic 
pigeon. The stomach contains fruits of the 
“ Nelon'' (D Sexes nearly alike.” 

Dr. Kelaart further writes, from Newera 
Elia. “ Among other birds, I have found here 
the Colhgalia brevirostris, Cuculus microp- 
tei'USf Galliis Sianleyi^ GaUoperdix Zey- 
Athen casiemotus and Perierocotus 
JldmmuSy dec,, alittlelower down the (rractt/rt 
ptiloyenys and Gr. religiosa', and about 1,000 
feet below Newera Elia, the Hypsipeies Nilgi- 
riensis.” 

The following species of birds are peculiar 
(so far as at present known) to the island of 
Ceylon. 


Palmomis Calthrofxe, Liiyard, J* A. 8. 
XVIII, 800, XIX, 334. 

Loriciilus Asiatkus, (Latham), J. A^ B. 
XVIII, 801, 

Bitceros violacms, Wagler J, A. S. XVIII, 
803. 

Piem gymnophthalnios, Blyth, J. A. B* 
XVHf, 804. 

Brachypienitts Ceyhuus, (Forster). 

Br. (D Eubescensy Vieillot. 

Mcyahiwict Jlavifrons, (Cuvier). 

M, Euhricapillay (Gmeliu). 

Centropus chlororhynchoSy Blyth, J. A. S. 
XVIII, 805. 

Pbcenicophaus pyn'IiocephaluSy (Forster). 

Bat rack ostornus monllu/cr. Layard. Blyth, 
J. A. 8. XVIII, 806. 

Cissa puella, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII, 810. 

Gractila ptyloyenys, Blylh, J. A, 8. XV, 
285. 

Garriilnx cinemfronSy Blyth. 

Alalacocercus striataSy Sw. ; if really dis- 
tinct, from M. Bruqalensisy (Brisson) M. llu- 
fesceus, Blyth, J. A.\S. XVI, 453. 

Drymolca vaUda, l)t\ robustay Blyth, J. A. 
8. XVII r, 812. Preoccupied by another 
species described by Dr. iluppell. Again 
Maltirus f/racilL% Rupi)elJ, Atlas, is a JJ?y- 
moica very closely alhned to, if not identi- 
cal with, Dr. Lepida, of Blyth, in J. A. 8. 
XIII, 376, X\^l, 400. The name Priniu yra- 
cllisy Franklin, subsequently bestowed to Mala- 
tus yracUls, liuppell, will nevertheless stand, as 
this refers to a true Prinia as distinguished 
from Drymvica, Prinia ritfifrons, Franklin, on 
the other hand, is a Drynioica ; and the speci- 
fic name claims precedence over Dr. rufifrons, 
Kuppell, Ntitt Wirhel.y which is another Dry- 
moica and may now bear the name of Dr. Ku- 
pelii, Blyth. Often Arabian and N. African 
species at present assigned to Drymoica by 
Ruppell, those named by him damans. Gra- 
cilis, Etijifrons, Mystacma, and Eohusta are 
true Drymoicce — Pulchella is a PHnia^ — and 
LugubcBS, Eryihroyenis, and seemingly Inquieta 
and Euficeps are Gisiicolm, The species of 
the last named group have constantly twelve 
rectrices, whereas those of the two former have 
but ten. Another Indian type, Malacocercus, 
is represented in N. Africa by the Malietus 
acaclcc, M. squarniceps, and Crateropus rubi- 
(jinosus of lluppell, and in 8. Africa by Gr. Jar- 
dinii, A. Smith. The Cr, leucocephalus, Gr, 
leucopegim, and Gr, pleheiaa, Ruppell, apper- 
tain to a distinct African type which is un- 
known ill India. 

Cistkola Omalura, Blyth, AnU, 

Pomatorhinus melanurus, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XVI, 451. 

Alcippt nigrifrms, Blyth, J. A. 8, XVII^ 
815. 

Drymocaiaphus fuscocapillus^ Blyth, IbiA* 
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Orcocinda »piloptemy J. A. S. XVI, race, in which it occupies the whole otiter 

112, webs of the two nett ; whereas in the Ceylon 

Merida kinnuiiy Kelaart, Blyth, Ante. and Malabar race, it forms merdy a series of 
Brachypteryx (V) Palliseri^ Kelaart, Blyth, small terminal spots to the tertiares : the yeL 
Ante, low tips of the coverts of the primaries are 

Hirwndo hyperythera, Layard, Blyth, J. A. also constantly reduced in size in 0. Mekmoce- 
S. XVIII, 814. phalus of Malabar and Ceylon. — Mr. Blyth in 

Tephrodornis Blyth, J. A. B. XVI, Beng. As* Soc. Jour. 

473. ORTIIANTHERA VIMINEA. A plant 

JJicruriis edoliformis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, of the family of Asclepiadese, which grows 
21)7. in the Himalayas and yields a long tenace- 

Dicrurtts lecuojiygialis^ Blyth, J. A. S. XV, ons fibre. 

298. ORITPU-LINGI MARAM, the Malayala 

Fycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart, Blyth. name of a tree that grows to about twelve 
Pycnonotus nigricapillus (Drapiez), Blyth. teet high, and ten inches in diameter : it is very 
Sylvia nigrkapilla Drapiez, vel jEffithina close-grained and durable. — Edge. A£. and C. 
alricapilla, Vicillot, founded on the (Levail* ORIZA SATIVA. 
lant, Ois. d' Afr.pl. 140,) Jiuhufida abei'7'ans, Paddy, Eng. Vodlu, Tel. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XV 287, XVI, *472, VieillotV Blmtta, Canarese. Nel, Tam. 

name has the priority, but his JMumapa atri In Mysore this is extensively grown in the 
capilla refers to another species of the same wet lands irrigated by the canals of the rivers 
genus, wliich is Hmmatonvh chryHorrhukles, Cavery, Capila, Ilemavety, Lutchman Tcrta, 
Lafresnaye (Rev. Zool. &c. 1845, p. 3(>7), a and Penaar — of Talapiriges or fountainheads 
Chinese species, different from P. htmiorrhous, — and under tanks. Nuggur and Ashtagram 
(Gm), but Dr. Hartlanb supposed it identical divisions have pro[)ortioually the largest pro- 
in llev. Zool. <kc., 1840, p. 4. For description dace of paddy. It is ex[.)orted from one part 
of P. alricapillus, (Vieillotj, vide J. A. S. XIV, of Mysore to another ; but except to the Neil- 
note to p. 509. gheries, and a portion to the western Coast 

Treron Pompmloi'a (Latham) in need of idea- from Nuggar and North Ashtagram, little goes 
tificatioii, and supposed by Mr. Btricklaud to out of the territories. There are many varie- 
be the same as Treron Malaharlca, Jerdoii. ties of l*addy, as 1 Dod-da Bliaira, 2 Chik-ka 
Gdllus Stanleyi, Gray : G. Lafayettei, Les- Bhaira, 3 Karoo, 4 Dod-di, o Kcmbat-ti, 0 Put 

son ; G. Hneatus, Blyth. Uajanna, 7 Marabe Kanti, 8 Muragi Jel-li, 9 

Galloperdlx Zeylonensis (Gnielin) : Tetrao Krishna iiila, 10 Kapile San-na, 11 Jeerige 

bicalcaratios,Veinmit Bemba, 12 Bitabbogam, 13 Bukhudass, 14 

Others are doubtfully distinct as Megalaiviu Yalak-ki Rajana, and different others, In- 
Zeylanica from M. Caniceps of S. India ; [M. deed almost every village in India has a variety 
Caniceps of Central and N. W. India is con- t)f this grain peculiar to the locality Tho 
stantly larger, with the throat less dark in ryots do not try to preserve paddy for a 
colour.] Leacoterca compressirosiris (J. A. B. length of time, as it rapidly loses in weight. 
B. XVIII, 815,) from Albofrontata, and we ORNITROPIIE SERRATA, Roxn. Syn. 
might here have placed of Schmiedelia sorrata, 1). C. 

as doubtfully distinct from M. Bernydemis : Ob’NUS FLORIFERA, Fraxinus florifera. 
Dicrurits leucopyglalis from I), cwrulescens, ORNUS KOTUNDIFOLIA. Fraxinus 
and Pomatorhinns melanura from P. Hors- rotundifolia . 
fieldi: Corvus splendens and Aciidotheres tris^ ORO, It. Gold. 

tis are of a much darker hue in Ceylon than in GROG ON A, Uria. Cycas circinalis. 

Bengal and in N. India ; so is Mkropternus OROPEL, 8p. Orsidue. 

gularis of Ceylon as compared with the bird ol OROPIMENTl, Sr. Arsenic. 

B. India, Hypsipetes nilgiriensis is, on tin ORPE'LIO, It. Orsidue. 

contrary, paler, in Ceylon, and more like the ORPIMENT, Eng. Fr. Syn. of Sulphuret 

Himalayan H. Psaroides. Acrocephalus dime- of Arsenic. Arsenic, Hurtal. 

iorum (XVIII, 815,) has, in Ceylon, a dis- ORPIMENT ; RANSEIIGELB, Ger. 

tinguishing greenish shade. The difference ol .Arsenic. 

Paiumbus Elphinstonii of Ceylon from that ORPIMENTO, It. Arsenic. 

of the Nilgiris has already been indicated : ORRIS ROOT Costus. Putchuk. 

and, lastly, Oriolus melanocephaltts of Malabar OKSEILLE, Fr. Ger. Orchilla Weed. 

and Ceylon may constantly be distihguished ORUS, Bee Osiris. 

from that of Bengal, Nepal, A8am,&c., by the ORYZA SATIVA, Rice. See Rice-Hour. 

markings of the wings, as especially the quan- ORZO, It. Barley. 

tity of yellow at the tips of the teftiaries ; OSBECKIA GLAUCA, Benth. Syn of 

this being much more developed in the Bengal Osbeckia aspera. Blume, t 
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OSHAK, Psfis. Dar^ma ammoniacuni. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, Sir WilUam, Author 
of Bengal Dispensatory, Calcutta, 1842. £x> 

plosion of gunpowder under water by galvanic 
battery^ in BL As. Trans. 1839, vol. viii. 8ol. 
Preparation of Ganja, <fcc. ; Ibid, 732, 838. 
Communication of telegraphic signals, &c. Ibid, 
714. Effects of sea* water on iron. Ibid, 1843 
vol. xii. part 2, Report on the establishment 
of the electric telegraph. Pamphlet, Calcutta,’ 
1852, Published by Government. It is to his 
high intellect alone that we are indebted for 
the introduction into India of telegraphic com- 
munication. 

OSIRIS, ISIS AND ORUS. The early re- j 
ligion of the Egyptians was, no doubt, as well na 
that of the Hindus, the worship of a supreme 
and only Gk>d, the creator of the universe, 
which Wiis exchanged for what they considered 
the symbol of his power and majesty, the sun. 
This symbol they subsequently personified and 
worshipped, and endowed with the divine attri- 
butes of a deity, possessing, at the same time, 
the sensual appetites of humanity. Thus an- 
other personification was necessarily introduced 
and worshipped, as the goddess, or female nature, 
from whom, by the fecund i/iiig power of the 
solar orb, every thing possessing either animal 
or vegetable life was produced. This caused a 
third personified deity, typical of the essence 
of the power and energy of both. . Thus Osiris, 
the great emblem of the solar body ; Isis, the 
symbol of mther, the natural parent and spirit 
of the universe, comprehending and pervading 
the whole creation ; and Orus or Horus, the 
symbol of light (usually described as a winged 
boy standing between Osiris and Isis), are the 
three great deities of the Egyptian mythology, 
who have radiated, like the Hindu triad into a 
multiplicity of forms and names, either as their 
various attributes were displayed, or according 
to the motions of the two great luminaries, of 
which Osiris, and Isis, (in one of her forms) 
were the personified representations. Plutarch 
makes Osiris to signify the active principle or 
the most holy Being ; Isis, the wisdom or rule 
of his oi^eration, Orus, the first -production of 
his power, the model or plan by which he pro- 
duced every thing, or the archetype of the 
world. The attributes of Osiris, under his se- 
veral forms, coi^respond with those of Jupiter, 
Sol, Bacchus, Pluto, Oceanus, &c. He will ac- 
cordingly assimilate with Siva in his majestic 
and vindictive characters, as well as with 
Ya)p<a| with Indra, Hama, and Vanina. The 
goddcii» fsis (called also Isha, the woman) is 
termed the mother of the gods, and like the 
Hindu Parvati (Bhavani or Durga), the god- 
dess of a thousand names. The Greek and Ho- 
man writers make her the same as Juno, Mi- 
nerva^ Diana, Proserpine, Venus, Ceres, Hecate, 
&c. She thus corre**punds with the three 


j great matu of the Hindu triad. As the unarmed 
I Minerva, she is the goddess Suraswati ; as Ce- 
res and Venus she is the Hindu Lakshmi, the 
goddess of fecundity and beauty, as the Olym- 
pian Juno, she is the mountaiu-born goddess, 
as Vesta or Cybele, she is Bhavani, as Bellona, 
Durga, and as Hecate and Proserpine, the ter- 
rific and sanguinary Kali, under her numerous 
vindictive and destructive forms. Orus, or 
ITorus, is the emblem of light, whoso parent is 
the solar orb. lie is thus the son of Osiris ; and, 
.as light, flows through all ether or spaces of Isis . 
He is the Homan Cupid, and, as such, may bo 
compared with the beauteous Kamadeo, the 
Hindu god of love. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 255. 

OvSSARA KEVVIJNI), Auau, Peus. Gam- 
boge. 

OSTRAS, Sr. Oyster. 

I OSTREyE, Lat. Oysters. 

OSTRICHE, It. Oyster. 

OSYRIS WIGiriTANTA. See Lotii!. 

OTAHEITE GOOSEBICRRV. Cicca dis 
ticha. 

OTAHEITE SUGAR-CANE, Encj. Shc- 
charuin violaceum. 

OTIIM AN. The third Kalif after Mahomed 

OTIS TARDA. Bustard. 

OTTO OF ROSES. Sec Atr. Roses. 

OTOLTTIIUS MACULATUS, Otolithus 
Ruber, Otolithus Versicolor, Cuv. and Val. 
See Isinglass. 

OrrONE, It. Brass. 

OlJCllTERLONY, Capt., Madras Engi- 
neers ; wrote report on Ncllorc, Cuddapah, 
and Guritoor. — Madras, 1841. Statistical and 
Meteorological report of the Neilgbcrry Hills, 
1848. — Bombay Almanac, 1850. Account of 
Chinese war, 8cc. — Lond. 1844. 

OUCIITERLONY, Sir David, lives in 
the memory of the people of Northern In 
dia, as one of the greatest of the English con- 
quering chiefs, and he was the very last of the 
British leaders who endeared himself*, both to 
the army which followed him and to the prin* 
ces who bowed before the colossal power of his 
i-acc. He was long employed in conducting nego- 
tiations with Runjit Singh, and successfully con- 
ducted the war against N epal, in 1 8 1 3 and 1814. 

OUKCHIUYA . — 1 Diospyros melanoxylon. 

OUK-SHEET, BuiiM. yEgle marmalos. 

OULA, a much prized grass, which grows 
plentifully on the banks of tlie Longari, a river 
of Manchuria, in which the Tartars envelope 
their feet, in lieu of stockings. 

OUNGKA. See Simiad^. 

I OUSLEY, Major, Wrote on Washing of 
gold-dust at Hera Khond. — Bl. As. Trans. 
1839, vol, viii. 1057. Course of the Nerbudda. 
— Ibid, 1845, vol. xiv. part 1, 354. Antiquities 
of Jerguja. — Ibid, vol. xxii. part 1, 65. 

OUVAROVITE. See Garnet. 

OVAI-KAI , — I Dillonia {^peciosa. 
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PADDY BIRD. 


PAGHEtAMALLI POO. 


OVAL^LEAVED FIG-TREE. Eng. Syn. 
of Ficus benjamina, Linn. 

OYEM: OVINUM GENUS : OVIS. See 
Capreaj. 

OVIS AMMONOIDES, Hodgson. Syn. 
of Ovis Ammon of Pallas. 

OyiSCYCLOCEROS, Hodgson, Syn. of 
Ovis Vignei, Blyth. 

OVIS HODGSONI. Syn. of Ovis ammo- 
noides. 

OVIS MONTANA, Desm. Syn of Ovis 
Ammon of Pallas. 

OVIS NAHOOR. See Capreae. 

OVIS NIVICOLA, Eschs. Syn. of Ovis 
Ammon of Pallas, 

OWES, Rus. Oats. 

OXALIS CORNICULATUS. Sec Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 


OXALIS MONADELPHA, Rom Syn. 

of Oxalis oomiculata^ Linn. 

OXALIS PUSILLA, Salts. Syn. of Ox- 
alis Gorniculata, Linn. 

OX AND COW-HIDES. See Leather. 

OXIDE OP CALCIUM. See Lime. 

OXIDE OP LEAD, FUSED. See Lead. 

OXYCARPUS COCHINENSIS. See 
Hebradendron. 

OXYDULOUS IRON. See Loadstone. 

OXYSTELMA CAUDALA, Ham. 
Rheicde. Syn. of Pentatrgpis microphylla, W. 
and A. \ 

OYOTMANIS, Jav. Liquorice Root. 

OYSTER PEARL. Meleagrina marg- 
aritifera. See Pearl Oyster. Pearls. 

OYSTER SHELL. Mother of Pearl shell. 


P 


PAAK, Duk. Guz. Hind. Shark’s fins. 

PAAK-M.VRUM or CAMUGHU, Tam. 
uir-k(^Lairih Areca catechu. 

PAAK SHENGERF, Duk. Cinnabar. 

PAAKU, "1’a3i. u!rsc§: Betel-Nut. 

PAARLEN, Dut. Pearls. 

PABIIA ALSO PUBHA, Mar. Syn. of 
Cli icrassia tabu laris. 

PACHONTI, Maleal. Syn. of Isonandra 
acuminata, Lindl. 

PACHUNDA, Mar. Syn, of Capparis di- 
van cat a 

PAcilYRIIIZUS ANGULATUS. See 
Dolichos. 

PACHYG LOSSiE. See Chameleons. 

PA-CO-llU-HUEI-HIAM, Chin. Star 
Anise. Illicium anisatiiin. 

PACOURYN VA . See Clusiacem. 

PADA VALLI, Maleal. Syn, of Clypea 
Burmanni, W. and A. 

PADAM. An Assam race. See Abor. 

PADAM, Hind. Prunus cerasus. 

PADAM, lIiNjx Sans, also PADMA, 
Sans. Neliimbium speciosum, Willd. 

PADANG ISLANDS, seven in number, 
lie on the west coast of Sumatra. 

PADANG, Malay, a plant, probably the 
Pandauus odoratissimus, used in the Archi pelago 
for making mats. 

PADUANG, Malay, trading vessels in the 
Archipelago. 

PADAVALUM, Maleal. Syn. of Trices- 
aiithes cucumcriua, Linn. 

PADDA PATSEROO, Tel. Mimosa pro- 
cera. 

PADDICARA, T«i,. S34ST*5 Alura. 

PADDICARUJifj Tam. Alum. 

PADDY BIRE Sec Mce-Bird. 


FADE NARRAYAN, Tam. Poinciana 
elata. 

PADIL, Mar. also PURRUL, Mar. 
Syn. of Stereospermum suaveolens, 

PAD KI TOOK, Hind. Syn. of Cajanus 
Indicus, Spreng. 

PADOMAN, Malay. Compass. 

PADOUK, Bubm. Pterocarpus dalbergi- 
oides, also Pterocarpus Indicus. 

PADRIMARUM, Tam. Ste- 

reospermum suaveolens. 

PADRl-MAUM, Malbalum. Syn. of Big- 
nonia chelonoides. 

PADUL, Mar. Syn. of Stereospermum 
chelenoides. 

PAD ZAUR, Pees. Bezoar stone. 

PAGADUM, Tel. Coral 

PAGARA MALI, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

PAGAU, a Burmese town. See Nyouu Goo. 
Captain Yule found all the details of the archi- 
tecture at Pagau in Burmah of Hindu origin ; 
audit is known that Anoratha, or Anoratha Oil- 
men, when he established Buddism in Pagan, 
built all the pagodas and temples in Pagau aRer 
the exact models of those then existing in That- 
ungor Satung, of the same size, and in the same 
order. Such is the testimony of Taking tradi- 
tion, and he believes of Tailing history. — 
YuUep, 9. 

PAGHALAMALLI, Tam. Nyctanthes 

PAGHELAMALLI POO. (Tam.) Key- 
sur; (Duk.) Poghadamullay poo, (Tel) Singhur 
(Hindu!) Sorrowful Nyctanthes, Nyctanthes 
Arbor Tristis, Lin. Sephalica (Sans). A pecu- 
liarly delicate and delightfully smelUng flower, 
its corol is white and the tube of a dark orange 



PAK LEAK LOW. 


PALAV. 


colour for which Isist it iat much prized by the 
dyersi — *^<V« Med, p* 159. 

PAGODA, » Hindu temple : also a coin in 
India, of value Rs. 3J. An attempt has been 
made to derive the word from Mahommedan au- 
thority, imagining that anti-idolatrous people to 
have called the temples of the Hindus by the 
debasing but accurate, appellation of but-gada : 
from but, an idol, and gada, a temple. Bar- 
tolomeo says, the coin being impressed with the 
goddess Bhagavada, is therefore, so called, Pa- 
goda being a corruption, or abbreviation. — 
J/oor, p, 346. De la Loubere, in his account 
of Siam, says that this is a corruption of two 

Persian words. Boot Khana ^ ^ signi- 
fying and idol temple. See Dagoha. The whole 
exterior of many of the largest of the Burmese 
Pagodas, is gilt. In the capital, some of the 
most beautiful and elaborate Khyoungs or 
Priests* houses, are covered with the richest and 
most ornate gilding from top to bottom ; and 
in some cases the cost of gilding alone, for a 
single building, has exceeded £ 1 0,000 sterling. 
On the occasion of festivals, also, it is a pre- 
vailing custom among the Burmans to attach 
to their pagodas leaves of gold, even when the 
building generally is not gilt, which is the ori- 
gin of the little patches of gilding seen on the 
temples near every village of any size or 
wealth. — Oldham in Yulds Embassy^ p. 344. 

PAG URIANS. See Paguridaj. 

PAGURUS. See Hermit-Crab. 

PAGU TULLU, in Cluttagoiig, a Syn. of 
Bambusa baccifera, also, Rakhoi, Syn. of Beesha 
Rheedii, Kunth. 

PAHANG RIVER, bn the East Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in lat. 3° 31 J' N., and 
formerly a place of great trade : the river is 
small. 

PAIIARI ARUND, Hind. Syn of Ja- 
tropha ciircas, Linn. 

PAIIARI PIPITL, Hind. Populus ciliata. 

PAILiE MARUM, Tam. OusvnLnjTib. 
Careya arborea.. 

FAINA SllULLT, Maleal. Syn. of Di- 
li varia ilicifolia, Juss. 

PAIN-NAI, Burm. Artocarpus laecucha. 

PAINTED JUSTICIA. Justicia picta, 

PAIERA, Maleal. Syn. of Oryzti sativa, 
Linn, 

PAKHA RITCHIANA. See Cham^rops 
Khasiana. 

PAKHA, ICtiAs. See. Chamaerops Khasiana. 

PAKHA MARTIANA. See Chamaerops 
Khasiana. 

PAKINATI WANLOO, Tel. Reddi, 
Tam. and Tel. Potail. Mahr. The head of 
the village authorities. — See Bara Balati 

PAKISER — -rSeeCock. 

P Ai£ LEAK LOW, called also Poo- toy, a 
small i^atid mile distant from the Grand 
Ladrone, 


PAKUR, Beng. Syn of Ficii.s vonosn, Ait. 

PAKYOTll ? See Colocyrith. 

PALA, Mal. Alstonia scholaris. 

PALA CHETTU, Tkl. Wrightia 

antidysenterica. 

PALA CODIJA, ALSO MANOOPALA, 
Tel. Wrightia antidysenterica. Connessi Bark. 

PALA20RNIS ALEXANDRI. SeePsit- 
tacida). 

PALACORNIS BARRABANDI. vSee 
Psittacidse. 

PAL^ORNIS BENGALENSIS. See 
Psittacidte. 

PAL^ORNIS BITORQUATUS. See 

! PALiEORNIS CALTIIROPiE, Layaicl, 
Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII, 800, XIX, 334, » Com- 
mon at Newera Elia and lower down.” (Kclaarfc). 

PALACORNIS ERYTHROCEPHALUS. 
See Psittacidse. 

PALASORNIS FLAVITORQUIS. See 
Psittacidse. 

PALA50RNIS MALACCENSIS. See 
Psittacidee. 

PALiEORNIS PAPUENSIS. Sec Psit- 
tacidse. 

PAL/EORNIS PONDICERIANIJS. See 
Psittacidae. 

PALAiORNlS TORQUATUS. See Psit- 

‘ l^VLA^.ORNIS XANTHOSOMUS. See 
Psittacidae. 

PALAK JUIII, Hind. Justicia nasuta, also 
Ixora undulata. 

PALA INDIGO. See Indigo. 

PALA HARM, also PATTA, Tam. Mi- 
musops hexandra. 

PALA MOM, ALSO PALAK, also PALA - 
VAYRAYNOO, Tam. Nerium tinctorium. 

PALAMOW COAL-FIELD. See Coal. 

PALAMPORE. See Palang Posh. 

PALAPATTA, Maleal. Wrightia antidys- 
enterica. Connessi bark. 

PALA PUNDOO, Tel. Mimu- 

sops hexandra. 

PALARI, Cyngii. Syn. of Boa-wood. 

PALART, Port. See Pali. 

PALAS, Beng. Hind. Maleal. Sans. 
Butea frondosa. 

PALASIIA, Sans. Butea frondosa. 

PAL A SI, Maleal. Syn. of Butea frondosa. 

PALAS OK DHAK KINO. See Resina. 

PALAS-GOND, Beng. See Kino. 

PALAUDU, ALSO LAT.ARKA, also 
SUKUNDAKA, Sans. Onion. 

PALAVARANI, Tel. ou PALAY- 
WOOD, Anglo-Tel. PALAVA RENU, 
Tkl. Wrightia antidysenterica. 

PALAY INDIGO.^ See Dyes. 

PALAY, OR PALE, Tam. Cryptostegia 
grandiflora. 





PALL 


PALL 


FALAY PULLUM, Tam. Qutsu/r uwih 
Miiuusops b&xandra. 

PALCHl OR PULCHI PULLUM, Tam. 
Syn. of fruit of Antidesiua acida. 

PALEK JUBI, Hino. Syn. of Rhinaoan- 
thus communis, Nees. 

PALERU, Tkl. Syn. of Tribulus lanugi- 
nOBUs, Linn. 

PALE KIRE, Tam. Syn. of Asclepias vo- 
lubilis, Linn. 

PALE KUIIE, Tel. Syn. of Asclepias' 
volubilis. 

PALEMON. See Palemonidse. 

PALI, Tam. Syn, of Isonandra acuminata, 
Lindl. See Pali. 

PALL See Pyrope. 

PALI. The Rupasiddhi, is the oldest Pali 
grammar now extant, and its author Buddha* 
priya compiled it from the ancient work of 
Kachha-yana. A quotation from the latter is 
given in the Rupasiddhi apparently in the 
original words. According to this account, 
Kachha-yana was one of the principal disciples 
of Sakya, by whom he was selected for the 
important office of compiling the first Pali 
grammar, the rules of which are said to have 
been propounded by Tathagata himself. This 
statement seems highly probable; for the 
teacher must have soon found the difficulty of 
making himself clearly understood when each 
petty district had a provincial dialect of its 
own, unsettled both in its spelling and its pro- 
nunciation. A difficulty of this kind could 
only be overcome by the publication of some 
established rules of speech, which should fix 
the wavering pronunciation and loose ortho- 
graphy of a common language. This was ac- 
complished by the Pali grammar of Kachha- 
yana, compiled under Sakya’s instruction ; and 
the language, thus firmly established, was used 
throughout India by the Buddhist teachers, for 
the promulgation and extension of the practical 
doctrines of their faith. In the Buddhist works 
of Ceylon, this language is expressly called 
Magadhi, or the speech of Magadha ; and as 
this district was the principal scene of Sakya^s 
labours, as well as the native «t?untry of him- 
self and of liis principal disciples, the selection 
of Magadhi for the publication of his doc- 
trines was both natural and obvious. Pro 
fessor H. H. Wilson has remarked, that there 
are several diffiereuees between the language of 
existing Buddhist inscriptions and the Magadhi 
of Pali grammars ; but these differences are not 
sucli as to render them unintelligible to those 
whom Priyadarsi addressed in his Pillar edicts 
in the middle of the third century before Christ. 
The Professor admits that the Pali was most 
likely selected for his edicts by Priyadarsi) ^*that 
they might be intelligible to the people but he 
is of opinion that the language of the inscrip- 
tions was rather the common tongue of the inha- 


bitants of upper India than a form of speech pe- 
culiar to a class of religionists ; and he argues 
that the use of the Pali language in the in- 
scription is not a conclusive proof of their 
Buddhistical origi!K But it is a well known 
fact that the Brahmans have never used any 
language but Sanscrit for their religious writ- 
ings, and have stigmatised the Magadhi as the 
speech of men of low tribes. In their dramas 
also the heroes and the Brahmans always speak 
Sanscrit, while the use of Magadhi is confined 
to the attendants of royalty. Professor Wil- 
son has, however, identified the Magadhi with 
Prakrit, the use of which, though more honora- 
ble, w^as still confined to the principal female 
characters, but the extensive employment in 
the dramatic works of the Brahmans of vari- 
ous dialects, all derived from one common 
.stock, seems to prove that they were the ver- 
nacular language of the people. lu this ver- 
nacular language, whatever it was, whether the 
high Prakrit of the Saurasenas, or the low 
Prakrit of the Magadhas, we know certainly 
that the Vinaya and Sutra, or the practical 
doctrines of Sakya, were compiled, and there- 
fore also promulgated. Csoma, in Prinsep’s 
Journal, p. 603, has used the term Prakrit 
as comprehending all the written and culti- 
vated dialects of Northern India. Prakrit 
means “common** or “natural,’* in contra- 
distinction to the “artificial** or “refined* 
Sanscrit. In tlie opinion of Tumour, the ce- 
lebrated scholar, the pali is a “ rich and poeti- 
cal language, which had already attained its 
present refinement at the time of Gotaraa 
Buddha’s advent,” (B. C. 688). According to 
Sir William Jones, it is “ little inure than the 
language of the Brahmans, melted down by a 
delicate articulation to the softness of Italian.” 
To Major Cunningham it seems to bear the 
same relation to Sanscrit that Italian does to 
Latin, and a much nearer one than modern 
English does to Anglo-Saxon. The nasal 
sounds are melted down, the compounds are 
softened to double and even simple consonants, 
and the open vowels are more numerous. It is 
the opinion of all European scholars that the 
Pali language is derived almost entirely from 
the Sanscrit^ and in this opinion he fully coin- 
cides. Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen, who 
jointly formed a Pali Grammar, state, as the 
result of their labours, that Pali is almost 
identical with Sanscrit, and Professor Lassen 
at a later date, when more conversant with the 
Pali books, states . authoritativel}', that the 
whole of the Prakrit language is derived from 
the Sanscrit. Tumour also declares his con- 
viction that all researches tend to pro ve the 
greater antiquity of Sanscrit Pre^Ssssor Wil- 
son and James Prinsep are likewise of the same 
opinion. This conclusion seems self*evideitt, 
for there is a tendency in all spoken languages 



PALI. 


PALMACE-/E. 


to suppress dissimilar consouants, and to soften 
hard ones : as in the Xifi^n Camilhis for the 
Tuscan Cadmilus, and the English farthing for 
the Anglo-Saxon feorthing ; or, as in the Pali 
assa, “ a horse,” for the Sanscrit aswa, and 
the Pali majha, “ middle,” for the Sanscrit 
madhya. There is also a natural inclination to 
clear away the semi-vowels and weaker conso- 
nants, as in the English King, for the Anglo- 
Saxon Kyning, or as in the Pali Olakita the 
seen” (i. e. Buddha) for the Sanscrit Avala- 
kita ; and in the Pali Ujeniya, a “ man of 
Ujain,” lor the Sanscrit Ujajayaniya,” It is al- 
ways therefore ejisy to determine between any 
written languages, that resemble each other, 
which of the two is the original, and which 
the borrowed ; because letters or any syllables 
are never added, but, on the contrary, are al- 
ways suppressed or curtailed in the process of 
time. The Pali is, therefore, without doubt, 
derived from the Sanscrit, and must, moreover, 
have been a spoken language for iiiaiiy centu- 
ries. For the publication of his esoteric theo- 
ries regarding the origin of the world, and the 
creation of mankind, Sakya made xise of the 
Sanscrit language only. But the perfect lan- 
guage of our day, perhaps, owes much of its 
refinement to the care and sagacity of that 
Great Reformer ; for it seems highly probable that 
Katyana, the inspired saint and lawgiver who 
corrected the inaccuracies of Panini’s Sanscrit 
grammar, is the same as the Kachhayano who 
compiled the Pali grammar, during the life-time 
of Sakya. Katyayana’s annotations on Paniui, 
called Nartikas, restrict his vague rules, enlarge 
his limited ones, and mark numerous exceptions 
to others. These amended rules of Sanscrit 
grammar were formed into memorial verses by 
Bartrihari, whose metrical aphorisms, entitled 
Karika, have almost equal authority with the 
precepts of Paniui, and emendations of Katya- 
yaniia. According to popular tradition, Bhar- 
trihari was the brother of Vikraiiiaditya, the 
author of the Hindu Sam vat, which dates from 
B, C. 67. The age of Katyayana is unknown ; 
but as he flourished between the date of Pani- 
iii, in about 1100 B. 0., and that of Bhar- 
trihari, in 67 B. C., there is every i>robabi- 
lity in favour of the opinion that ho was 
one of the disciples of Buddha. But this 
indentiflcation of the two greatest grammarians 
of the Sanscrit and Pali languages rests upon 
other grounds besides those mentioned above. 
Colebrooke, Wilson, and Lassen have all iden- 
tifed the commentator on Paniui with Vara- 
rocm, the author of the Prakrit Grammar, call- 
ed Pntkrita prakassa, or Chandrika. Qf Yara- 
ruchi m^hing more is known than that his work 
is the oldest Prakrit grammar extant, and that 
his body of rules includes all that had been laid 
down by earMer grammarians r^rding the 
vernacular directs. This identiflcation is still 


more strikingly confirmed by the fact thatKach- 
hayauu is not a name but only a patronymic, 
which signifles the s<m of Kachbo, and was 
first assumed by the graiumariau himself. If, 
therefore, Yararuch Katyayana is not the same 
person as Kachhayano, he must be posterior to 
liirn and of the same family. We shall thus 
have two Katyayanas of the same family living 
much about the same time, each of whom com- 
piled a gratmiiju*, which is much more impro- 
bable than that the two were one and the same 
person. The probable identity of the two 
great grammarians seems to offer an additional 
reivson for considering Sakya Muni as one of 
the chief benefactors of his country. For we 
must nut look upon Sakya Muni simply as the 
founder of a new religious system, but as a 
great social reformer who dared to preach 
the perfect equality of all mankind, and the 
consequent abolition of caste, in spite of the 
menaces of the most powerful and arrogant 
priesthood in the world. We must regard 
him also as a patriot, who, in spite of tyrannical 
kings and princes, had the courage to incite 
bis countrymen to resist the forcible abduc- 
tion of their wives and daughters by great men. 
To him the Indians were indebted for a coda 
of pure and practical morality which inculcat- 
ed charity and chastity, performance of good 
works, and abstinence from evil, and general 
kindness to all living things. To him, also 
they owe the early refinement and systematic 
arrangement of their language in the selection 
of the learned Katyayana as the compiler of 
I the Sanscrit and Pali gi’ammars. — Cunning- 
hamh Bhiha Topes. 

PALI A MANKENA, Tel. Urena sinuata. 

PALI K1 JHAll, Duk. Syn. of Ehretia 
buxifolia. 

PALIS, Cyngh. Syn. of Boa-wood. 

PALITA MAN DA, Beng. also PALI- 
TA MUNDAR, Beng. Syn. of Erythrina in- 
(Uca, Lam. 

PALLA, Tel. Syn. of Mimusops hexandra, 
lloxb 

PALA CAMUDI, Malay. Cacalia son- 
chifulia. 

PALLADlUS. A European traveller in 
Persia, a few years before the Chinese Fa Hian. 

PALLA-GURGI, Tel. Syn. of Holastem- 
ma Rheedii, Spr. 

PALLAMPOORS. See Palang-^posh Hind. 
Pers. also Calico-printing. 

PALLAS, Hind. See Poda wood, 

PALL AY MARUM, Tam. u/rCJeuLOirih, 
Wrightia tinctoria. 

PALLE, Tam. Syn. of Mimusops hexaxi- 
dra, Koxb. 

PALLO SULTANO. See Rallidfie. 
PALLUNGOO, Tam. Madras. See Ana- 
baree. 

PALMACEiE. See Elate sylvestris. 



PALMS. 


FAMPINA. 


PALMA CHRISTI. See Rkinos commitnis; 
also Castor oil. 

PALM-HOUT, Dux. Palm wood. See Box- 
wood, 

PALMA INDICA MAJOR. Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

PALMANICCM, Cyko. Blue stone. 

PALMA-J UNCUS. See Calamus. 

PALMA CIIRISTI. See Castor Oil. 

PALMETTO. See Chamserops Ritchiaua. 

PALM-OL, Gek. Palm oil. 

PALM OIL. Oils of Cocos butyracea. Sjnti. 
of Avoira j elais also Cocos nucifera and other 
palms. 

PALMS. In the tropical climates of South- 
ern Asia, and from myriads of islands which 
form the various Archipelagos, products of 
l)alms are sold in every city of the colder re- 
gions of the world, where they are ever beheld 
with unabated curiosity. The cordage and 
rigging of the ships, and thick mattings used 
on stair-cases are 8i)un and woven from the 
husk of the cocoa-nut, and many articles of 
furniture are made from the woods of palms. 
Toys and ornaments are made from the kernels 
of the vegetable ivory palm. The stearic can- 
dles so well known, are composed of the fatty 
substance extracted from the oil palm and the 
cocoa-nut. The sago which ministers so power- 
fully to the recovery of the sick, and which is 
seen in such varied guise on our tables, is the 
pith of palms that flourish in many tropical 
regions. The famous betel-nut dentifrice form- 
ed of the charcoal of that nut, colored with 
dragon’s blood, is the produce of two palms, 
and the toilet soaps of Europe, are made from 
palm Oils. Every where we meet with nume- 
rous products of palms, either in a raw state 
or turned by the ingenuity of man to some 
useful purpose j and millions of people who 
never saw a palm are beneflitted by the products 
of these useful trees. But if this be felt in 
remote regions of the cold north, in the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, America and Australia, 
where these elegant members of the vegetable 
kingdom fiourisli in all their native splendour, 
the inhabitants derive from them many of the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, and 
come more or less in contact with them in 
almost every action of daily life. In house- 
hould economy, parts of them are formed into 
spoons, and cups, and ladela and lamps, and 
hats and clothes, and combs, hammocks, bow 
strings, dshiiig-lines and fish-hooks. The light 
rafters of Iheir houses arc obtained from the 
straight cylindrical trunks of the Java Palm 
(ijBo^ldinia pulchra), the date or palmyra tree. 
The roof is thatched with the leaves of palms. 
In one r^ion, the door of the house iC made 
of the split stems of the Pashiub^ Palm (Iriar- 
tea exbtrhisa), and in another the tMckly 
matted leaves of tlie cocoa-nut and palmyra 


serve as a door for the gardens and parterres. 
The harpoon for catching the cow-fish, is 
formed of the black wood of the Pashiuba bar- 
rlguda (Iriatca ventricosa.) The people eat 
the fruits the produce of many of this tribe of 
trees, and in the palm-wine and arrack from the 
various palms, they enjoy palatable, refreshing, 
and stimulating drinks.-^P<i/m Trees, 

PALM WINE. See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

PALMYRA AND PORCUPINE WOOD, 
Enq. Borassus fiabelliformis, see also Palm 
woods Palmyra tree, Eng., is from the Borassus 
fiabelliformis, known as the Palmyra tree or 
Bral) tree. Poonatoo, Cyngh. is the dried pulp of 
fruit of the Palmyra tree, dried in the sun, then 
smoked in their houses, and eaten as cakes, for 
soup or in curry, the centre and its top are 
soft and spongy, containing a kind of coarse 
farina, intermixed with the under fibre, and in 
Ceylon, these i^arts are laid out to attract for 
the sportsman, hares and wild hog . — Tennanfs 
Ceylon. 

PALO DE CAMPECHE, Sp. Logwood. 

PALO DELBRAASIL: AMRILLO, Sr. 
Fustic. 

PALO DE VACA. Sec Cow-Tree. 

PALO MARIA. Calophyllum inophyllum. 

PALOOD. See Pabiit. 

PALOUNGS. A tribe, kindred to the 
Shans, and inhabiting the hills east and north- 
east of the ruby mines, on the border of Bur- 
ma and China. They are an industrious and 
hospitable race, good d 3 ^ers, carj)enters and 
blacksmiths. They are short athletic men with 
fair skins ; many of them have large grey 
eyes ; and all have a small flat nose, much 
distended towards the nostrils. They wear a 
dark jacket and short breeches in the Shan 
style . — Yule p. 1C9. 

PALUNGOO, Tam. of Madras, see Hemp. 
Hibiscus cannabinus. 

PALU-PAGliEL, Tam. Syn. of Miinor- 
dica dioica, Roxb. Willd. 

PALUSTRE. See Nasturtium. 

FAL-VALLI, Maleal. Syn. of Chone- 
morpha Malabaiica, Don. 

PAL-VULLI, Maleal. Syn. of Ichno- 
carpus frutescens, R. Brown. 

PALWAL, Sans. Tricosanthes dioica. 

PAMA, Hind, also THELU, Hind. Syn- 
of Juniperus religiosa. 

PAMAROONG oR DONDREKIN IS- 
LAND, in Macassar strait, near the coast* bf 
Borneo, is in lat. 0° 54' S. long. 117° 36' 
Horshurgh. 

PAMBAN MANCHE. See Boat. 

PAMIR, a plateau at the head waters of 
Indus, almost 16,000 (15,600) feet above tSib 
sea. It was encamped on by Lieut. Wood, of the 
Indian Navy. 

PAMFINA, Tel. Syn. of Calosdnthes in- 
dica, Blume. 
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PANDA: FUND A. 


PANE-TIGA. 


PAMPKIN OR PUMPKIN, White. Eng. 
Syn, of Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser, 

PAN, Duk. Guz, Hind. Piper betel, betle 
kaf. 

PAN, Shaw. China Grass, Eheea. 

PANECHI KAI, Tam. Syn of Diospy- 
ros glutinosa. 

PANNAY KEERAY, Tam. 

Celosia albida. 

PANNAY MEERS: CARUNDOO— ? 
Cinnamon. 

PAN, Beng. Syn. of Chavica botle, Mig. 

PAN, in Indian Currency, is the fifth part 
of an anna. 

PAN ; SiiAw. Boehmeria nivea. 

PANA MARA, Malealum. Syn. of Boras- 
sus flabelliformis. 

PANAI-NAR, Tam. u^uj(^r Fibre of 
Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANAM KALANG, Tam. 

Syn. of root or young shoot of Borassus flabelli- 
formis. 

PANASA CIIETTU, Tel. 

Syn. of Artocarpus integrifolia, 

PANASAPUNDU, Sans.Tei. 

Syn. of fruit of Artocarpus integrifolia. 

PANA WOODACHI MARUM, Tam. 
Calosanthes indica. 

PANAX GUMMI, Geu. Opoponax. 

PAN AX QUINQUEFOLIA. Sec Ginseng. 

PANxVY ISLAND, is a Large island north 
of Negros, one of the Philippines, in lat. 10^ 
25' and long. 122" 6' E. 

PAN AYALA, Beng. Duk. Flacourtia ca 
taphracta. 

PAN AY PYROO, TAM.Phaseolus radiatus. 

PANBOOL, Auab. Piper betel 

PANCIIADARxV,TEL.S50T5'2r’TY> Sugar. 

PANCIIAYETS, of India, are identical 
witli the Hebrew and Homan custom of elders 
sitting at the gate, the yepovtrta of the Greeks, in 
Ceylon, it is the Gam sabawa. 2'ennan fa Ceylon, 

PUNCH MUKI, five-faced, a name of Ma- 
hadeva, 

PANCH SHIM, Beng. Syn, of Lablab 
cultratus, D. C. 

PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS, or 
Caldera Bush. See Cable. Sand Binding 
Plants 

PANDAN ODORIFERANTE, Fr. Syn. 
of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

PANDANUS WOHLREICH, Ger. Syn. 
of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

PANDA : PUNDA. Hind, and Beng. 
The proprietary or presiding priest of a Hindoo 
temple of Siva usually though not invariably a 
Brahman. Tlie, oifice is hereditary, and m some 
places, as at Benares, the Panda officiates only 
on particular occasions, the duties of daily 
worship beitig performed by inferior priests or 
Pujaris in his employ. Tim term is also ap- 
plied to a priest who is stationaiy at any par- 


ticular place or shrine. The word has been 
multiplied by the English, since the i^volt of 
1857, 8 and 9, Pandy Iteing applied to all the 
rebels, from the circumstance of the first otte 
who was executed at Barrackporc being of the 
name Mungiil Pandy. 

PANDA RAM. The Pandarams are the of- 
ficiating priests at the temples of Siva. This 
word seems properly to be Panduranga, or pale 
complexioned, from these individuals smearing 
themselves with ashes. 

PANDIAVANAK, Maleal. Syn. of Ri- 
cinus communis, Linn. 

PAN DI-PA SEL, IMal. Syn. of Momordica 
charantia, Linn. 

PANDIYA, probably a word of Sanscrit 
origin. It is the Pandion, the Oi Pandiones, 
of the Greeks, and was the titular name of the 
dynasty of Madura : the race were Pandis or 
Pandiyaa, the king, the Pondyan or Pandiya 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Paii- 
dyan King to Augustus, the first of which he 
received at Tarragona, the second is mentioned 
by Strabo. The friendship of the Romans was 
sought by only one other Hindu Prince. O 
Kerobothros, the King of Chera or Kerala, 
who was also a Dravidian. 

PANDORA OBTUSA. See Pyloridim. 

PAN DU S. The Pandus, are five heroes or 
(lemi-gods, descended from the ancient sove- 
reigns of the countries of Hiinhistan bordering 
upon the Jumna, thus called “Pandiuiu Raj, 
or the kingdom of the Pandus. Pandu, the 
father of tliese five heroes, was the son of Vyasa 
and Pandea. Their mothers name was Koonti, 
the sister of a prince of Mathura, who was the 
father of Heri and Baldiva, the Indian Her- 
cules. Koonti, in consequence of the sins of 
the ancestors of herself and her husband, was 
doomed to experience the greatest curse that 
can befall a Hindu female, sterility. However, 
by a charm, she contrived to remove the ana- 
thema by enticing the gods to her bed. Thus, 
says Colonel Tod, from whose disquisition on 
the Hindu and Theban Hercules has been ex- 
tracted this account, she had by Dhermaraja, 
( Yama, or the Minos of the Greeks), Yudishtra ; 
by Pavana, Bhima ; by Indra, Arjun ; and 
Nycula and Sydiva by Aswini Kumara (the 
Hindu Esculapius, or the sons of Surya, tiie 
twins of the Hindu zodiac, — Cole, Myth, Hind, 
p. 248. 

PANEANI MANCIIE. See Boat. 

PANEER, Hind. Peks. Cheese. 

PANEE KI SHUMBALI, Duk. Vitex 
trifolia. 

PANEER MAYA, Guz. Hind. Pers, 
Rennet. 

PANE! MARUM, Tam. uSifsrniiru'. Boras- 
sus flabelliformis. 

PANE-TIGA* Tel. Cassyta filiformis, 
Linn. 
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PANJERA. 


PANTOR mAND 


PANGKONG LAKE, in Ruthog or R«- 
dog, in N . L 33® 40" is 85 miles long and about 
three miles in average bre^idth. The area is 
250 square miles. The water is clear and ex- 
tremely salt. The Rudok country lies to the 
cast of Ladak and Rukchu. The lake stretches 
about eighty miles, from east to west, — 
the whole length of the country, at an ele- 
vation of 14,200 feet above the sea. The 
area of lliidok is 4,800 square miles, and its 
meau height 14,500 feet. — Cunningham. 
Thompson. 

PANG GOT ARAN, in lat. 6® 15' N. long. 
1 2® 40' E. is the most northerly and westwardly 
island of the Sooloo Archipelago. — llorshuryh. 

PANGRA, Hind. Erythrina Indica. 

PANIA, It. Bird Lime. 

PANIA, Malkal. Syn. of Eriodendroii 
anfractuosum, D. C. 

PANIALA, Malkal. Syn. of Eriodendroii 
anfractuosum, D. C. 

PANIALA, Bkno. Syn. of Flacourtia ca* 
taphracta. Roxb. 

PANIANI RIVER, on the Malabar coast, 
in lat. 10® 46|' N. is only navigable for small I 

vessels. Horsbiirgh. j 

PANIC GRASS. Panicurn Italicum. 

PANICHE-KAI MARUM, Tam. \ 

See Garcinia. i 

PANI-CHIKAI, Tam. Syn. of Embryop- 
teris glutinifera, Roxb. Diospyros glutinosa. 

PANICKEA. Mahomedan elephant hunters 
at Eraoor in Ceylon, who snare them with a 
noosed rope. — Tennant. 

PANICUM DACTYLON, Linn. Syn. of 
Cyonodon dactylon, Pers. 

PANICUM FRUMENTACEUM. See 
Graminaceae. 

PANICUM JUMENTOSUM. See Gui- 
nea Grass. 

PANICUM MILIACEUM, Lamarck, This 
millet is imported into England from Salonica 
and Kaffa, for feeding cage- birds, and when 
husked, is used as food in puddings. 

PANIERE, It. Baskets. 

PANIJ ALA, Hind. Flacourtia cataphracta. 

PANI-JIKA, Malkal. Syn. of Embryop- 
teris glutinifera, Roxb. 

PANINI, a Sanscrit Grammarian, said to 
liave belonged to the third century B, C. He 
is the most celebrated of those grammarians; 
whose Sutras have come down to us, though 
he himself tells us of many who preceded him, 

PANI-PHAL, Hind. Syn. of Trapa bispino- 
sa, Roxb. Two spined water caltrops. 

PANI WARROOGOO, Tam. 

Paspalum pilosum. 

PANJAH, Bcjrm. Terminalia violata. 

PAN JAMBUL, Mar. Syn. of Jambosa 
salicifoUa. 

PANtfERA, Hind, and Mae. Syn. Cfi Ery- 
tbrina Indica. 


PAN-KI-JAB. Oalangal 

PAULLINIA ASIATICA, Lin. Syn. of 
Toddalia acukata, Pers. 

PANMORI, Hind. Foeniculum panmori^- 
uin. See Confection of black pepper. 

PANNA MARUM, Tam. u^toinh Pal- 
myra Tree. Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANNAM KILINGOES, Tam. umm 
!£lip ki(§ Shoot of Palmyra tree. See Kelingoo. 

PA'NNANG KALUNG, Tam. ussrh 
See Borassus flabelliformis. 

; PAN NANG KHULLOO, Tam. 
fscri (©5 Toddy. See Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANNAM PULLUM, Tam. umthuiph 
Fruit of Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANN AT VELLUM, Tam. u^Qcu^evih 
Sugar. See Borassus flabelliformis. 

PANN AY KEERAY,Tam. Celosia albida. 

PANNEH DODANG, Cyno. Orange. 

PANNEER KA PllOOL, Duk. See 
Gnettarda speciosa, 

PANNEER POO, Tam. uj5 Tel. 


Uuettarda speciosa. 


PANNO DE LINHO, Port. Linen. 

PANO DE ALGOL AO, Port. See Calico. 

PAN PATRA, a cup, often seen figured in 
the hand of the goddess Devi, or Bhavani, for 
the purpose it is said of receiving the blood of 
victims. 

PANSELA. Cyngh. The dwellings of the 
Buddhist priests in Ceylon. 

PAN SERI, f*^om five and 

ser. A weight of five seers. 

PANS W AH OR PANSHWAY, Hind. 
a small boat attached to a budgerow. See Boat. 

PANSH-AGNI, or five fires : that is, one 
towards each cardinal point, close to the devo- 
tee, and the sun, on which he constantly looks, 
over his head ; standing, with uplifted arm, 
without aid or support, day and night, feeding 
on air, immovable on his right toe, upon the 
afflicted earth, tkc. 

PAN-8 UPARI, Hind. Literally, Piper- 
Betel leaf and the Areca Betel-iiut. In India, 
the handing round of these to visitors, is a ce- 
remonial equivalent to the English custom of 
cakes and wine. On taking leave, the ceremo- 
nial is various. With the Nabobs of the Car * 
natic, at whose court the editor was for six years 
Political Agent, the Nabob would put a little 
atr on the visitors handkerchief, then sprinkle 
it with rose water ; then present a rose - bou- 
quet ; then a ‘‘ bheri” of pan-supari; and, sqi^- 
pending a garland of jasmine round the neck^ 
shook hands and dismissed the vmtor. 

PANSY. See Viola tricolor. 

PANTHER. Se Felid®. 

I PANTOR ISLAND, is about 27 miles long, 
and of considerable height. Its N. E; point k in 
|lat. 8® 10 ' S. and long. 124° 15 ^ E. Horshitrgh. 



TAm% 

PANTUM, Mai^at^ See Berb6t 

PANUMBIA M ARUM oh VUNN Y M A- 
RUM, Tam. Proeopk epicigera. 

FAN-YEN, Bubm. Andropogon or Auatiid' 
rum murioatum^ 

PAG BE BRASIL also PAG DE BAIN- 
HA, Port. Brazil wood. 

PAO-D’AGILA, ALSO PAG-D’ AGUI- 
LA, Eagle wood. 

PAO-D’ AGUILA. Eagle wood. 

PAG DA RAINHA. Brazil wood. See 
Ocesalpiiiia. 

PAG DE ROSADA, PoR. Rose wood. 

PAG DGCI, Port. Liquorice Hoot. 

PAOl^A-DGUNG, an isolated laountainin 
Bumak, which the Burmese regard with some 
superstitious dread. They say it is impossi- 
ble to ascend it, and describe it as the dwelling 
place of Nats and Bilus. — Yule^ p. 27. 

PAPAIA, Brng. Hind. Syn. of Carica pa- 
paya,Linn. ^ ^ 

PAPALI PUNDU, Tei. 

Oarica papaya. 

PAPA, Malay. Carica papaya. 

PAPAN, Tam. uiruu^Gh, Papati, fern. 
Tam. A common term amongst the Dravidian 
people for a Brahman, Pa pan being the man 
and Papati a Brahinini. 

PAPARA PULLI MARUM, Tam. Syn. 
of Adansonia digit ata. 

PAP AVER ACE Ail. See Eschscholtzia. 

PAPAVERO, It. Poppy seed. 

PAPAVER SOMNIFKRUM. See Kus- 
kus, also Oil. 

PAP AW TREE, Eng. Syn. of Carica pa- 
paya, Linn. 

PAPAYA CARICA, G^:utn. Syn of Ca- 
rica papaya, Linn. 

PAPAYACEyE also PAP AY ADS. See; 
Caries, also Papayaca?. 

PAPAYA VULGARIS, Lam. Syn of Ca- 
rica papaya, Linn. 

PAPEET.4, Hind. Strychnos sanctL 

PAPEL, Pour. Sn. Paper. 

PAPER. From the Morns papyrifera, the 
Japanese make abundance of paper as well as 
for writing, and printing, as for tapestry, hand- 
kwchiefe, packing cloths, for goods, &c. It is 
of different qualities, and some of it is as soft 
and flexible as our cotton cloth. Indeed, that 
uaed for handkerchiefs might be mistaken for 
cloth, so far as toughness and flexibility are 
concerned. The mat^ial of which it is made 
is the bark of the mulberry (morns papyiifera) 
process is described as follows : — In 
Beoamher, after the tree has shed its leaves, 
cut the branches about tlM-ee feet in;| 
length and tie them i^> in handles. They are 
then boiled in a ley^of ashes iii a covered ket* 
till the haik is so shrank that m inch 

the wood ixoty he sefm prqjeeting at irither 
nnd the loeiich. When they have become 
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cool, the bark is stripped off and ffi(>aked ht 
water three or four hours nntU it becouie soft, 
when the fiiie black skin is scraped off wi% a 
knife. The coarse bark is then separated iiroiil 
the flue. That of the new branches makes ih^ 
finest paper. The bark is then boiled again ii| 
fresh ley, continually stirred with a stick, and 
fresh water from time to time is added. It is 
then put in a sieve and taken to a brook, and 
here the bark is incessantly stirred until it be- 
comes a fine pulp. It is then thrown into 
water and separates in the form of meal. This 
is put into a small vessel with a decoction of 
rice and a species of Hibiscus, and stirred until 
it has attained a tolerable consistence. It is 
then poured into a large vessel, from whence it 
is taken out and put in the form of sheets, on 
mats or layers of grass straw, these sheets are 
laid one upmi another with straw between, and 
pressed to force the water out. After . this, 
they are spread upon boards in the sun, dried, 
cut, and gathered into bundles for sale. This 
paper will better endure folding, and last longer 
than ours. — Amnicati Expedition to Japav, p, 
64. The Bimneso make a coarse paper, from 
the bark of a species of Daphne ] a large creeper 
found in the forests. The paper is thick, like 
paste-board, and the surface is blackened, and 
written upon with a steatite pencil. The grasses 
will always afford a cheap material for paper 
making. It is amongst the white fibred plants, 
the Moorva, the Aloe, and the Agave, the pine 
apple and the plantain of India, that bound- 
less su])plie8 of material may be found not 
only for paper making, but for the finest as well 
as the coarsest textile fabrics. The oakum or 
tow of these plants may be converted into 
paper and that made from the plantain is re- 
markable for fineness as well as for toughness. 

PAPIER, Gkr. Paper. 

PA PIERS, Dut. Paper. 

PAPLI CHUCKAY. An orange dye. 
See Dyes. 

PAPOO KOORA, Tei,. SSsS^Scrob' Ch«- 
nopodiurn album. 

PAPPANA, Sans. Pavetta Iiidica. 

PAPPATf. The new year’s day of Uie Par- 
secs, by whom it is strictly kept as a festival. 
It is celebrated in honor of Yezdejird : on this 
day, the Zoroastrians rise early, dress in new 
clothes, and after prayers in their households 
or temples, pass the day in congratulatory visits 
and entertainments , — The jParseeSf p. 60. 
PAPPEL: PAPPELHAUM, Geil Poplar. 

FAPPILI, Tam. uuiSlei^. See Dyes. 
PAPPOIA-UMBALAY HARM. Ma- 
le a l. Syn. of Carica papaya, Linn. 

PAPUANS. The Papuans of Dory wor- 
ship, or rather consult, an idol called "Km- 
war,” a figure rudely carved in wood and hold^ 
ing a shidd, with which every bouse isproiW- 
fd. The idol, which is usually about eighteeu 
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inches high, is exceedingly disproportioned, 
the heed being nnttsually large, the nose long 
and sharp at the point, and the mouth wide 
and well provided with teeth. The natives 
have also a number of “ Fetishes,*' generally 
carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend- 
ed from the roofs of the houses, and the posts 
are also ornamented with similar figures cut 
into the wood. Within the geographical 
limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Pa- 
puans only appear as inhabitants of the 
sea coast in New Guinea and the Islands 
immediately adjacent. In other parts of 
this region they are found only among the 
mountain fastnesses, maintaining an unequal 
struggle with the brown races by whom they 
are surrounded. In some of the Spice Is- 
lands, the group nearest to New Guinea, 
“ their extirpation is matter of history,*’ as 
observed by Mr. Crawfurd in his valuable 
** History of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. i. 
p. 18. In Ceram and Gillolt) a few scattered 
remnants of the race still exist ; but they 
hold little or no intercourse with their more 
civilized neighbours, flying into the thickets 
which afford them shelter and concealment 
on the first appearance of a stranger, experi- 
ence havifig taught them tliat death or cap- 
tivity will be their fate if they fall into the 
hands of their natural enemies. The charac- 
teristics of the Mountain Papuans rniut there- 
fore be sought in those islands where their 
numerical strength permits them to lead a 
life more fitted for human beings than that 
of their hunted brethren. It is an error to 
suppose that these poor cr(*aturo8 disappear 
before civilization. Their chief destroyers are 
the wild and warlike limiting tribes of the 
brown race ; and, exc'qitiiig the case of the 
Moluccas, wherever European civilization has 
been introduced, the Papuans are more numer- 
ous than elsewhere. In the Philippines, for 
example, according to an intelligent modern 
traveller, their number in the year 1 842 amount- 
ed to 25,000 souls. Mallat, “Les Philippines,” 
A;c., vol. i. p. 97, Paris, 1846. The large island 
of Moysol or Maesual, which lies nearly midway 
between the north-western extreme of New 
Guinea and Ceram, is said to have been occu- 
pied exclusively by Papuans when this region 
was first visited by Europeans, and they still 
form the bulk of the inland population, but 
the villages of the coast arc occupied by a 
mixed race, in which the Papuan element, 
however, prevails. The islands of Goram, 
Ceram-Laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Patani Hoek, 
and the sputh-easteru extremity of Gillolo, 
are also occupied by people of the mixed race, 
who are remarkable for their maritime activity, 
and for their friendly disposiUon towards Eu- 
ropean strangers; The woolly-haired tribes are 
more numerous in the Philippines than in any 
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other group of the Indian Archipelago, with the 
exception of New Guinea, M. Mallet, as already 
stat^, gives the amount of the Negi’ito” po- 
pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be 
considered as approximative, still it is proba- 
bly not far from the true amount. The race, 
therefore, can scarcely be less numerous now 
than on the first arrival of the Spaniards more 
than three centuries ago. Indeed, their dis- 
tribution amotig the Islands of the group 
seems to have been much the same then as 
at the present day ; for the island on which 
they were first seen was named by Magellan 
“ Isla dos Negros,** to distinguish it from the 
adjacent islatid Zebu, where his ships remained 
for some months. Negros still contains a large 
population of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether 
free from them, and no record exists of their 
having ever been found there. Samar and 
Leyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes 
of Negritos, and they form the chief population 
of the less accessible parts in the mountain 
ranges of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- 
lippine Group. The accounts of the Negritos 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly 
apply to their present condition. They are de- 
scribed as being smaller, more slightly built, and 
le.ss dark in cf)lour than the negroes of Africa, 
and as having features less marked with the 
negro characteristics, but as having woolly hair. 
From a number of inquiries among Piipuans 
who were marked with the raised cicatrices, 
it {ippcars tJiat th(»se on the arm and breast, 
which are the largest and most prominent, 
were made in order to qualify them for ad- 
mission to the [)rivileges of manhood, by 
showing their capability of bearing pain. 
The Malayan term for crisped or woolly 
hair is rambut pua-pua.” Hence the term 
“ pna-pua,” or “ papua” (crisped), has come 
be applied to the entire race ; and 
ex[)resses their jnost striking [»eculiarity. The 
features of the Papuans have a decided 
negro character : broad noses, thick and pro- 
minent lips, receding foreheads and chins, and 
that turbid colour of what should be the 
white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
countenance a sinister expression. Their 
natural complexion is almost universally a 
chocolate cohiur, sometimes closely approach- 
ing to black, but certainly some shades lighter 
than the deep black which is often met with 
among the negro tribes of Africa. The Papu- 
ans, when placed in circumstances favourable 
for the development ot their powers, are phy- 
sically superior to the races of South-eastern 
Asia. Some of the New Guinea tribes would 
bear a comparison, in point of stature and 
proportions, with races of Europe, were 
it not for a deficiency about the lower extre* 
mities. Even the more diminutive mountain 



PARADOXURUS TYPUS. 


PARASURAMA. 


tribes arc remarkable for energy and agility-r- 
qualities which have led to their being iu great 
demand as slaves among their more civ^sed 
neighbours. With regard to mental capacity, 
also, they are certainly not inferior to the 
brown races ; but their impatience of control 
while in an independent state, utterly precludes 
that organization which would enable them to 
stand their ground against encroachment ; and 
they invariably fall under the influence of the 
Malayans whenever the two races are brought 
into contact. The islands in which remnants 
of Papuan tribes may yet be found are Suiuba 
or Saudal-wood Island, Bum, the Xulla Islands, 
and the small eastern peninsula of Celebes, 
which terminates at Cape Taliabo. Suinba is 
a mountainous island, three hundred miles in 
circumference, lying to the south of Flores, 
from the coast of which it is distinctly visible 
in clear weather. The inhabitants of Savu 
possess a settlement near the south-west ex- 
treme of the island, and the Bughia traders of 
Ende have two or three small stations on the 
north coast which are occasionally visited by 
small European vessels for the purpose of ob- 
taining horses ; but the natives of Sumba all 
dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate 
maize, yams and other {)roduce similar to that 
grown on Timor, and are said to use the plough, 
which is unknown in any other island to the 
eastward of Sumbawa. — Mr, Earl inpp, from 
6 to 185. Ahetas ; Negritos; Nigros. 

PAP UR A, Hind. Gardenia latifolia. 

PAPUTTI KAIA, Tkl. -^5343 S-“cCSj. 
Pavetta Indica. 

PAPYRIFEPiA. See Paper. Mulberry. 

PAPYIiUS, See Cyperacete. 

PAPYRUS. See Cyperaceae. 

PAPYRUS OF THE EG YPTIANS. See 
Sebestens. 

PAPYRUS PANGOREL See Madoorkati. 

PAPYRUS PANGOREL See Cyperacefe. 

PAPYRUS. Many of the mats sold in 
the bazars of Burmali are imported from Cal- 
cutta, where they are made of a species of 
Papyrus that grows in Bengal. 

PARA, Guz. and Hind. Mercury. 

PARABUNATHA, Sans. Cassia tora. 

PARADISEA CHALYBEA. Chalybje- 
us paradisseus. 

PARADISEA VIRIDIS. Chalybaeus pa- 
radisaeus. 

PARADOXURUS. See Viverrid®. 

PARADOXURUS TRIVIRGATUS, 
Gray. * Syn. of Paguma trivirgata. 
1>ARAD0XURUS TYPUS. 

Marayana, Tam. 

Oogoo dood, Cy^'GH. 

Toddy Cat, Eng. 

It is oommoQ at Colombo, where it lodges 
by ^y .oxa tiw^ lress lolled^ upJis a ball. It 
will live for months in conflnement on vegeta- 


ble food but preferring flesh. It is ^aid to 
consume the toddy of the palmyra.— JTiwMtaRi'a 
Ctyhn, See Viverridse, 

PARADOXURUS ZEYLONICUS. The 
dark variety of Paradoxurus Zeylanicus, former* 
ly termed by Dr. Kelaiirt P, Monianus is now 
describes as P, Zeylonkus, var. fuscm “ Beetle 
brown throughout. No streaks on the back 
perceptible. F ur very glossy ; tail with a 
bright golden yellow aubterminal ring. It 
comes from Newera Elia.** 

PARAGUAY TEA. See Mate. 

PARAISOO-OOSA. See Uans-Raj. 

PARAKEE'TS. See Psittacid®. 

PARAL, Sans. Biguonia chelonoides, also 
B. Suaveolens. 

PARALIA, of the Greeks, or the country 
of the Aii, is the present south Travancore. 

PARAMBU, Tam. QuitiI q Syn. of Cala- 
mus fascicnlatus, iloxb. 

PA RAMA HAN SA. This word is used in 
the ninth volume of the As. Res. p. 318. 
(Cal. 4to. edit.) wdiere it is applied to “ as- 
cetics of the orthodox sect in the last stage 
of exaltation : they disuse clothing. Now 
a days, individuals entirely naked, are perhaps 
never seen in places of European intercourse ; 
but formerly, dozens sometimes of these 
brawTiy saints were to bo seen lolling and 
sleeping in the streets, and on shop-boards, 
as naked as they were born. They were al- 
ways treated with great respect, especially by 
women, who would sometimes kiss the holy 
man in a mode that we should judge highly 
indecent, — Moors Pantheon, and at all times, 
Hindu women in passing them, saluted tlie as- 
cetic. The ascetic and mendicant Sanyasis 
are of four kinds, the Kutichara, Bahudaka, 
Hansa, and Paramahansa, who difler from each 
otlier only in the graduated intensity of their 
self-mortification and profound abstraction, but 
of whom the Paramahansa is the most exalted. 
He is occupied exclusively with the investiga- 
tion of Brahm or the Spirit, who is equally 
indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to heat 
or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. In- 
dividuals are met with who go naked in all wea- 
thers, never speak and never indicate any natu- 
ral Wyants, and what is brought to them as 
I alms or food, is received by the attendants, 
whom their supposed sanctity, or a commu- 
nity of interests attaches to them, and by 
these attendants they are fed and served on all 
occasions as if they were as helpless as infants. 
— Wilson. 

I PARAMENISPEBMU. See Cocculus 
' Indicus. 

I PARANGHI SAMBRANI, Tam. utrmO 
s^ribiSIcfyasfl, Olibanum. 

PARAPLUIE, F*. Umbrellas. 

PARAS FIPAL, Sans. Thespcsiapopulaea. 

I PARASURAMA. A prince who is suppos- 



iPARJAH. PASJPABAGUM. 

io hare reigned 1 176 B. 0., who gave \m 'J'hoy are rf^garde^l hy the eaate alt the 

name to an era^ jaaed still on the Malabar eoaat^ lowest grade of Hindus, but thejr are iioi otit* 
from Mangalore to Cape ComoriiL castes or men who have been expelled fi*nn 

FARAtI* Tam. Syu. of GossyiAum IMi- other castes. One class of them, in viMagss, 
cum, Lam. Madiga Wanln, Tkl., many of whom ere 

PARATBOPIA DIGITATA. See Para- shoemakers or ^workers in rawhides, etiM eat 
tropht. creatures which die from disease, and other 

F^ARATROPIA VENULOSA. See Para- animals that most races regard as imelean. 
tropia. In villages they perform the lowest menial 

PARAVATA, Sans. Citrus decumana. offices, such as messengers and scavengers, and 
PARBEIK OH PARABEIK, Burmksb, are paid by portions of the crojm and some 
the black note-books of the Burmese, used for small privileges, but are not permitted to re- 
writing on with steatite pencils ; they corres- side within the village. They are usually the 
pond entirely to those of the Peninsula of India, serfs of the Sudr aghcultnrists. Those in the 
PARCHMENT SKINS. See Hides. large towns, in the employ of the Europeane in 
PARCHMENT, VEGETABLE. This ma- Southern India, are quick, intelligent, and 
teiial, described as being applicable for legal active. The race or races are emigrating with 
deeds, bank notes, policies of insurance, work- great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
ing plans, maps, account books, binding pur- Cape Colony and the Burmese proviiMses, 
poses, photography, culinary purposes, paper Ac., where ail sectarian or social distinc- 
hangings, artists’ drawings and paintings either tions are unknown. There are said to be 
>n oil or water colour, is made from water leaf thirteen sub-divisions amongst them, Pariars 
or unsized paper, of which ordinary blotting are not out-castes, nor are they the lowest 
paper is a common example, and it acquires of the Hindu castes. Even in the Tamil 
its peculiar properties by being dipped in dilu- country, there are ten castes who are lower in 
ted sulphuric acid, the strength of which must the social scale than the Pariars, and fi*om 
be regulated to the greatest nicety. The name these are excluded the Pallars, who dispute 
** Ametastine” is suggested because the mate- precedence with the Pariars. The Pariars 
rial of the siirface thus metamorphosed is one constitv%te a well-defined, distinct ancient caste, 
of the most unalterable and unchangeable of all independent of all others, and has its own sub- 
orgaaic substances, and its peculiarity requires divisions, its own peculiar usages, its own tradi- 
a Instinctive appellation. Vegetable parch- tions, and its own jealousy of the encroachments 
Itrept is to be commended for its strength, of the castes which are above it and below it. 
toughness, flexibility, hardness and solidity of And the Pariar, whom St. Pierre’s romance 
fhoe, stiffness, elasticity, rcsisti^nce to the action has fabled as a mild, benevolent, subdued be- 
ef water ; for when dried it resumes its former ing, whenever he has an opportunity, is as 
condition ; and indeed in all cases where endur- severe on other sects as from the custom of the 
anoe for long periods is required, this material world we would surely expect. — Cald$&M 
may be safely pronounced pre-eminently valu- PARI JATA, Sans. Eiythrhia ful- 
able. Gases pass through it in the same way gens. 

as through animal membranes, whilst it resists PARILIUM ARBOR- TRISTIS, 

the action of most chemicals, acids, and alka- Syu. of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

lies. It takes writing ink and dyes very readily, PA UIN GAY -P U TTA Y, Tam. u/6ftQ 

and from its perfect surface, receives varnish See China Hoot. 

Without being siaed in the first instance. PAlilNGHEE ^ Gunta Bariaga. 

PAREIRA. See Cissami)elos. PARIN KAKA VULLI, AIalhai.. Syu. 

PAREYUS or “ Strangers,” also^^Weedi- of Entada puseetha, D. C. 
yottos” or “Pe(>i)le of the high road,” a class of PARIS, Duk. Syn. of Thespesia populnea, 
people near Badulla in Ceylon, believed to be Lam. PARIS KA JHAR. The Tree, 
the descendants of some Portuguese captives, PARIS KA PHUL, Duk. The flower, 
made slaves after the recouquest. — TVnnaxlV PARIS PIPAL, Hind. Theapeeia po- 

jmlnea. See Oil, also Portia Tree Oil. 

PARIAH DOG. BeeCanis. PARKI A BIGLAND ULOSA. Thk large 

PsARtAHj PARIAH. A corruption of and Megani tree was introduced into Indiaflpom 
ParAiya^/ Afirica. It ie ope of the best trees for aveoxqes. 

TApb Dher. Hind. It requires care and regularly. 

Paraiyadi Ekavan, Tam. Paravan, Maleai.. PARKINSONIA. See Charcoal, 
lilatta Whpi^. Tbi.. PAROOPOO KKERAY, Ta«* m®ul/ 

People or peoples scattered throitghopt ln^ Chenppodium fllbiiin* 

dia^ who beliM^ to the Hindur reUgidn» tiiough PABOOSB AKA^ 8jkm Elate sylveaiiili. 

a Sbamanism. They at® per* PARPADAGUM, Tam, Syii. 
mitted to marry into each oHiera fandUes. j cetviana, Bar. 



PABITS SUBVIRIWS. 


PARTATt 


PARPATUKUM, Tex*. Syn. of Mt>llugo 
corviant, Ser. 

PARROT CROSSBILL. See Crossbill. 

FARSEE, namo gii^en to the Zoroastrians, 
now scattered through difTcrent parts of Asia ; 
but principally located in Bombay and Guxerat. 
They originally came from their native country 
Pars or Fare, the province of Persia, known as 
Persis by the Greeks . — The Parsees 2. See 
2^>roa8ter. 

FARSI VADOM-COTTI, Tam. Amyg- 
dalus communis. 

FARSI VAD0M-VITTULU,Tel.^ 8^ 
oT«?SoS&ex> Amygdalus communis. 

PARstVAN, literally speakers of Persian, 
an Affghan tribe, a branch of the Tajiks, or 
ancient conquerors of the country. 

PARSONS, Abraham, Esquire, author of a 
voyage from Bombay to Mokha and Suez ; 
Loud. 1808. 

PARS PIPUI^ Duk. Hind. Syn. of 
Thespesia populnea, Lam. Syn. of Hibiscus 
populneus. 

PARTHENIUM LUTEUM, Spreng. 
Syn. of Guizotia oleifera, D. C. 

PARTHENOPE HORRIDA. See Parth- 
enopidse. 

PARTHENOPIANS. See Parthenopidae. 

PARU, Maleal. Syn. of Dolichos sinen- 
sis, Linn. 

PARUA-KALANGA, Mal. Aponogeton 
inonostachyon. 

PARU MARM, Mai-eal. and Tam. Syn. 
of Ailantus Malabaricus. 

PARUMBE. Tam. Syn. of Premna spici- 
gera, Linn. 

PARUN-KIMATAH, Mal, Anacardium 
oecidentale. 

PARUSHAMEDTIA. Human sacrifices.! 
Certain forms for this sacrifice are prescribed 
in the Puranas ; but the ceremony would ap> 
pear since long to be emblematic, and not real. 
Idr. Ward however afiSirmed, that it was generally 
reported that human sacrifices actually occurred 
in Bengal, and the Meriah sacrifices, and sutties 
in India, the head hunting of the Dhyaks, 
and cannabalism of the further archipelago, of 
the present time, can but be regarded as the 
Gonrinnance of rites which have bad a wider 
range in former ages. 

PARDSSNOE POLOTNO ; PARUS- 
SIN A, Rus. Canvass. 

PARUS SUBVIRIDIS, Tickel, n. $. Affined 
to F. maaitko^is and P. tpUmotuB ; but the 
W^ls^)f the under patts dull ydlowish-^green, 
without a trace of black, passing to ashy on 
the vent and lower tail-coverts : back much the I 
same, hat darker with tile leatiiers centred I 
yellower, imparting a mottied appearance : 
evosmt and nape blacky a few of IIh» poiterior 
long Sfust^fiM^evs ycBcw ; IbatiierB 

at base of bill, the lores, cheeks and tides of 


neck, sttperctlia, and mesial nape-strsaki bright 
yellow : wings and tail dull bhmk, th# jpual 
alars and eaudals margined with ashy, and two 
or three of the primaries with whitish ; a con* 
spiouous white patch, also at the base of tha 
primaries ; and the tertiaries are tipped on the 
outer web with an elongate whitish spot, this 
hue also extending up the inner web of the 
smallest tertiary, the smallest wing*coverts are 
tipped with ashy, and the first great range of 
wing-coverts with white upon both webs, the 
second range upon the outer web only ; form- 
ing two cross bands on the wing : the an- 
terior half of the wing is white underneath, 
but the axillaries are light yellow : the outer- 
most tail-feather has its exterior web dull white, 
and a spot of the same tipping the inner web ; 
this spot being successively smaller on the pen- 
ultimate and ante- penultimate tail-feathers ; 
bill black and legs plumbeous ; length about 
4 J in. ; of wing 2f in. ; and tail 2 in. ; longest 
crest-feathers | in. Pari are very uncommon 
in the Tenasseiim forests. In fact, remarka 
Capt. Tickell, this is the only one I have 
seen.** — Mr, Eeptyri, 

PARUTI, Maleal. Syn. of Paritium tili- 
aceum .— BiL 

PARVATAi, Sans. A mountaineer. 

PARVATI, generally called Parbatti, is a 
hill of considerable height at the southern end 
of the city of Poona, on the summit of which 
is a handsome, but not very elegant, temple in 
honour of Parvati, consort of Mahadeva. This 
temple is much resorted to, and when lighted 
i up on great occasions, it shows well, and from 
its top is a fine view of the city and environs. 
On the annual ceremony of Dutchna, or alms- 
giving, great sums are given away at Parbatti. 
To this temple Brahmans come to share the 
loaves and fishes from considerable distances ; 
it would not be worth the pains for the msjo- 
rity to come so far merely for what they get 
here, but as a gift on this day tells ten-fold of 
an ordinary alms, others make presents to some 
Brahmans, so do generous people on the road 
to and from this meritorious pilgrimage. The 
whole month is, indeed, very fit for the benefit 
of hospitality and altns-given, so that the tra- 
velling Brahmans are fed, &c., all the way to 
Poona and home. Some come from Surat, 
Panderpoor and other more distant places ; 
and it confidently said, that forty thousand 
have been known to assemble on this occasion 
at Parbatti. — Major Moor^ pp. 378 to 3T7. 

PARVATI. Wife of Siva, known in her 
martial character as Durga, or active virtue, 
and as such she destroyed the Asuro, or d«NSib]i 
Mahisha, a personification of wickedness. Cki 
one occasion, when 1%him btiield Shk fiimo* 
ing about frautiGly with the deoeiMed lortt 
Suti,mhisam8^heet^Rintofiflyi^o^ ; 
which Siva, who still continued in his 



PASSUHUM KOWOO. 


PAXHUE CHUR. 


lettered in differeut parl» of the eartli. Those 
spots lie afterwards ordained to he places of 
worship, to his own atid his energy *s peculiar 
emblems* Daksha, who had been slain by 
Vira Badra, in consequence of the death of 
Suti, was restored to life, but with the head of 
a goat, on condition of his adi>pting the doc- 
trines of Siva. Parvati as the consort of Siva, 
has maternal churns upon Kartikeya, the lead* 
er of the celestial armies, and Ganesba, or Ga- 
naputti, the god of wisdom. They were both 
produced in a very extniordiaary manner, as 
will be seen in the descriptions of them. Parva- 
ti is the goddess of a thousand names, and 
both her forms and powers are more various 
and extensive than those of any of the other 
Hindu deities. She acts sometimes dependant 
on, at others wholly iudependant of, her hus- 
band, Siva. Parvati has been described under 
numerous forms ; but they are only varia- 
tions of the more important oties, Bhavani, 
Devi, Durga, and Kali. As Parvati, she is 
described of a white, as Kali, of a dark blue or 
or black, and as the majestic and tremendous 
Durga, of a yellow colour.— Mi/th. Bind. 

p. 82. 

PASANI OR PUSANI KAI, Tam. 

Syn. of Ciicurbita maxima, 

Duch. 

PASAB, Sp. Raisins. 

PASH, PYS, PASH, OR PASHU. A 
cord or rope, seen in the hands of some of the 
deities to strangle sinners with. Whoever is 
caught by it cannot get away. — Cole. M i/th. 
Hind, p. 391. 

PASH ANA CHEDDI, Tam. Syn. of 
Ocymum basilicum, Bunn. Linn. 

PASH I A. Amber necklaces worn by the 
women of Tibet 

PASHONTI, OR PACHONTI, Maleal. 
Syn. of Isonandra acuminata, Lindl. 

PASHU-VIN PAL, Tam. urrd ) 

Cow’s milk. 


FASOQUERIA DUMETORUM, Roxb. 
fi. Ind. Syn. of Randia diimetorum, Linn. 

PASPALUM FRUMENTACEUM ; Va- 
raquo, Cyngh. 

PASSAPU ALSO PAMPr, Teu 
Turmeric. Curcuma longa. 

PASSAPU-VENNY, Tel. 

Gamboge. 

PASS AS, Port. Raisins. 

PASSELI KIRI, Tam. Syn. 

of Portiilaca quadrifida, Roxb. Linn. 

PASSiFLOBAjPli-fi. See Passiaora, Tac- 
soma pinnatistipidi ^ 

PASSUPtf, f Cuwumft longa. 

^PA§SU-MP^Iil:-K£'ERi.Y,: Tak.. 
u»«r*f.e.wr. hiiwgrifolia. 

KOWPO, Tei.. 




Tallow. 


PASTALE KAI ANTAGARB^ Tam. 

Syn. of Wedelia 

calendulacea, Less. 

PASTEIL ALSO GLASTO, Sp. Wmid. 

PASTEL : GUEDE : VOUDE, Fit Woad. 

PASTO, Beng. Syn. of Papaver acmni- 
ferum, Linn. 

PASTOR ROSEUS. Syn. of Sfcurnua 
vulgaris. 

PASTURE GRASSES op INDIA. See 
Graminacem. 

PAT, Bbng. Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 
Jute. 

PATA. Sans. Sida lanceolata. 

FATA KE JUR, Hind. Puta Root. 

PATA KHURI, Beng. Syn. of Saacchlkrum 
fuscum, Roxb. 

FATAL GANNI, Tel. Syn. of OpUoxy- 
lon serpen tinum, Linn. 

PATALLOO GOTSAjOoriah. Diosoorea. 

PATAMAR. See Boat 

PATANA, Guz. Pisiim sativum. 

PATANl LODE, Duk. See Kilioorum 
Bark. 

PATA, Rheede, Maleal. Syn. of Avi- 
cennia tomentosa. 

PATATA, Sp. Potato. 

PATATE, Fr. It. Potato. 

PATCHET, Mal. Leeches. 

PATCHI KALLOO, Tam. 

Emerald. 

PATCH LEEVES. Anglo-Hind. White 
Horehound. 

PATCHOULI, Beng. Syn of Pogoste- 
inon patchouli, Pellet. 

PATCH PUTTA, Guz. Hind. White 
Horehound. 

PATENA, Cyngh. grass covered openings, 
amounting to millions of acres, in the forests of 
Ceylon, about the middle of the hills, not 
found susceptible of coffee cultivation, and on 
which, except the Carey a arborea and Emblica 
officinalis, trees do not grow% In the lower 
ranges they are covered with tall lemon-grass, 
Audropogon schoenanthus. 

PATENGA, Tel. Syn. of Briedelia mon- 
tana. 

PATERA, Hind. Typha elephantina. 

I PATERI, Malay. Syn. of Borax. 

PATERNOSTERS, Dut. Beads. 

PA P FIBRE. See Jute. 

PAT FUNNUS, Mar. Syn. of Artocar- 
pus hirsnta. 

PATH AN. Hind. A term en^ployed in In- 
dia, to distinguish the Afghan mahomed^ 
and their descendants,, most of whom are nam- 
ed or styled Khan. 

PA-THA^Y0 SilA ; — Burk. I See lAn- 
den., 

PATHIv Buip. The term by which in 
Burma, rui^ve knowii. 

PATStJft CHUR, Hind. Piectranthns 
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PAUCHONTEE 


PAVAY^KAl. 


aromtkus* AIsoBeno. Byn. of Coletia am>j 
boiiiiens, Lour* 

PATI, Bsng. Syn. of Oyperus uudatus, 
lindL 

PATILL Sans. Syu. of Bignonia suaveo- 
Iciia, 

PATI PATI, Beng. Syu. of Marauta 
dichotoma, Wall. 

PATKUBU, Hinp. Roylea elegaiis, 

PATONGA, Can. Sans. Caesalpioia sap- 
pan. Sapan wood. 

PATOKA SACHARNAJA, Rus. Molas- 
ses. 

PATRA, Sans. Ciccr arietinuin. 

PAT 1^ ASH, Tam. Mirabilis jalapa. 

PATRISIA. Flacourtiaceae. 

PATSA-KAYA, Tel, Syn. of Citrullus 
colocynthis, (Shreed.) 

PATSUM, Hind. Syn. of Helicteres isora. 

PATSHI-MAN, Tkl. Syn. of Conocar- 
pus acuminata, Roxb. 

PATSU-PULA-GUNTA-GALl-JERU, 
Tkl. Syn. of Wedelia calendulacea, Less. 

PAT I'A DEL, Cyngh. Artocarpus, Sp. 
See Ceylon. 

PATTAKARL Sans. Euphorbia rieriifolia. 

PATTA TAMARA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Macaranga Indica, R. W. 

P ATT EEL 1 Jewellery. 

PATTENGI CHUCKA. See Dye.s. 

PATTEOON, Duk. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

PATTERf : PIGER, Mal. Borax. 

PATSHAING, Bukm. A clrum-harmoiii- 
con, a musical instrument used in Bunnah. 
It consists of a circular tub-like frame about 
thirty inches high and four feet six inches in 
diameter. This frame is formed of separate 
wooden staves fancifully carved, and fitting by 
tenon into a hook, — Yule. 

PATH, Hind. See Asta. 

PATU-GALI-GITSA, Tel. Syn. of Cro- 
talaria retusa, Linn. 

PATUNGH, Tam. Syn. of Cassulpinia 
sappan, Linn. 

PANAI MARUM KOTTE, Tam. 
uesTLdfnh Q^sjCGl,. Kernel of fruit of Boras- 
siis fiabelliformis. 

PAUCHINON, Tel. Conocarpus acumina- 
ta. 

PAUCHONTEE, or INDIAN GUTTA 
TREE. Isonandra acuminata, LindL This 
tree, interesting in an economical point of 
view, is common in the densely crowded tracts 
of Coorg, the eastern part of Wynaiid, 
Apamaliy mountains, and Cochin territo- 
ties, from lat. 8 deg. 30 min. to lat. 10 deg. 
30 min., and at an elevation of 2,600 feet 
to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. It at- 
tains a height of 80 to 100 feet, and a diame- 
ter of 2 to 4 feet, and it rises up to a great 
height without giving off any brahehea;? It is 
the Pauley tree of Wynaad, and the Pauch- 


ontee tree of Cochin; it belongs to the 
natural order Sapotaceae, and has a close aSni- 
ty to the guttu-perclm tree of the Malayan 
peninsula. It yields a milky juice which con- 
cretes, and is brittle at an ordinary tempera* 
ture. It softens by the heat of the hand and 
mouth, and may be moulded between the 
gers. It readily melts by the application of 
heat, and beci»m 2 s very sticky. This stickiness 
is gradually destroyed by contact with water. 
It forms a paste with coal* tar, naphtlia, and 
oil of turpentine. The substance has excellent 
insulating powers, and may be used success- 
fully fur coating the wires of telegraphs. It is 
probable that at present several thousands of 
these trees fall annually under the axe of the 
wood-cutter, as the Qovernnient forests in Wy- 
naad give way to the extension of coffee plant- 
ing, and the private forests in Malabar to raggi 
cultiv.ation. 

PAUDY PAVEL of HOUT. Mal. Mo- 
inordica charantia. 

PAUJALIN. Javan. Ratan. 

PAUMBEN, in lat. 9° 17' N. long. 79* 14 
E. is a small town on the western end of the 
island of llamiseram. 

PAUMBEN, CHANNEL, betwixt Hin- 
doostan and Ceylon. Operations for the widen- 
ing of it, were undertaken by Col. Monteath 
and described in Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. VI. 3. 

PAUNA-TTIA, Burm. Laurns nitida. 

PAUNDU DYNASTY of Indraprashtha 
or Delhi. This ancient Hindu dynasty was 
continued from the line of Puru of the Chau* 
dravansa or Lunar line, and collateral with the 
Magadha Princes, descending from Jarasandha : 
Colonel Tod makes four dynasties of the Indra- 
prastha sovereigns, the last King of the fourth 
dynasty being Rajpala, who invaded Kemaon, 
and v^/is killed by Sakwanti, who seized on In- 
draprtistha, whence he was expelled by Vikva- 
maditya. Major Cunningham mentions that 
in the year GO B. C., Dihli, taken by Sakaditya 
or Sakwanti : B. C. 57, was retaken by Vikra- 
maditya Sakari. — lltomcui Frinsep. Vol. II. 
p. 239. See Pandu. 

I PAUPOY. Malkal. Carica paj^aya. 

PAUT, Bcng. See Dhunchee. Corohorus 
olitoriu.s. 

PAVALAPULA, Tam. Syn. of Melanthe- 
sa rhamnoides, Retz. 

PAVALUM, Tam. >. Coral. 

PAVANA, is the Hindu god of the winds, 
and is by some represented sitting on a deer, 
holding in his hand a hook for guiding the 
elephant. — Cole, Myth. JSind. p. Ill, 
PAVA-KAI, Tam. uir^asndj, Syn. of 
Momordica charantia, Linn, 

PAVATTY-EAL Tam. 

Pavetta Indies. / v 

PAVAY^KAI, Tam. Mewxor- 

dica charantia. 



FEAltta 


mmA-mujoo. 


FAVETTA 1 Tam. Fairetta tomantosa. 

FAVETTA ALBA, Vahju Syo. of Favtir 
ta Indica, Linn. 

FAVETTA VEB, Malbal. Syn. of roosfc 
of Favetta Indica. 

FAVETTA WIGHTIANA, Wall. Syn. 
of Stylocoryne Webera, A RidL 

FAVONLV SIDOIDES. Horn. D. C. 
ByiL of Pavonia odorata, Willd. 

PAVONID-®. Sea Columbida^ 

PA VO OR FUVARASA MARUM, Tam. 
^«aiirtyabTf>. Theapesia populneus. 

FAYA, Nei*alese. Puddiem Tree. 

FAYANL Maleal. Vateria Indica. 

FAYA-VERA, Maleal. Syn. of Cassia 
occidentaUs, Linn. 

FAYMUSTE", Tam. Qu(ip'a^tsL. Argy- 
reia Malabarica. 

PAYND K’HUJUR, Duic. Phoenix dact}^- 
lifera. 

FAYR EETCHUM, Tam. Elate sylvestris ? 

FAYR-EETOHUM PULLUM, Tam. 
(^u{?^<eF' huipK Fruit of Phoenix dactylifera. 

FAYRIN-TOOTHE, Mal. Abutilon In- 
dicuin. 

FE, in the weights of Barmah, is the 1 /20th 
part of a kyat or tikal. 

PEACOCK, Tokei, Cyngh. Tukeyiun, 
Hebrew. Mail. Tam. 

FEARLES, Fr. Pearls. 

PEARLS. Dr. Kelaart, in his report for 
1858, on the pearl batiks of Arippo, off Cey- 
lon, advances the opinion that a species of Fi* 
laria, which he found within most of the pearl 
bearing shells, in the liver, ovary, mantle and 
other i^rts of the oyster, had much to do with 
the formation of pearls. He also considered, 
that the ova of oysters, and of worms form 
the nuclei of many pearls, according to the doc- 
trine of Sir E. Home. The mollusck which 
produces the pearls is not an oyster, but be- 
longs to the genus Avicula or more correctly 
Meleagrina. It is the Meleagrina margariti- 
fera of Lamarck. Dr. Kelaart has shown that 
the pearl mollusc, to enable it to migrate 
for food, can sever its byssus, and reform it, 
at pleasure, so as to travel and renioor itself in ; 
favourable sites. The longest authenticated 
period which a diver has remained below 
water, is 87 seconds, and the greatest depth 
attained is 78 feet — but 57 seconds and 54 
feet are the ordinary efforts. In the pearl 
banks of Ceylon, the p^rl mollnscks make 
pemdiosl migratkms in search of food, and ^ 
the Arabs were well acquainted wiUi the 
fact Albyrotud (a contemporary of Avicenna) 
who nerved under Mahmood of Ghnimi, 
in the lith century, notices their diiaf^pear- 
aacs from Osyloit imd ap|>e*rtnce at So&Ia 
in the ooimtry of the ZendL Thi Butdh were 
unsuCCeseftd in thmr fisberies Ipom I7SS to 
1746, and again from 1768 to 1796. An in* 


terruptlon occurred from I to 1828^ and 
again from 1837 to 1854. — Tentumi^$ 

Pearl Fisheries are had in the Persian Gulf, 
and there are pearl banks in Sind. Pearl oynlsr 
shells are imported into England, from the 
Indies, Panama and Manilla : the quantities ar^ 
riving in Liverpool in ffve years, being as fol- 
lows — 


1851, 415 tons 1654, 550 tons. 

2, 480 „ and 

3, 430 „ 1855, 570 „ 

FEAT was discovered on the Keilghenies, 

It is generally distributed over the entire 
range of the hill tract, and is so abundant that 
it is sold at the bog-side at la per cartload of 
1,000 lbs., and at about 2s. 6d, a ton, at the 
principal settlement, Ootacamuud . — TIu Uni- 
versal Review^ p. 564. 

PEAUX, Fr. Hides ; Skins. 

PEAUX D’ AGNEAUX, Fr. Lamb Skins. 
PECH, Ger. It. Pitch. . 

PEDA ALSO GOMAYAM, Tel. 

S' Cow-Dung and Bratties. 

PEDA-DOSKE, Tkl. Syn. of Cucumis 


momordica. 


1)?S<S^^-5^CS5o. 


PEDALIACEJE. See Martynia. 

PED-AMIDUM, Tel. TiSWSoJSo. Ri- 
ciiiuB coinmuDis. 


PED-AMIDUM NONE, Tel. 

e3?X)5o?Sro A Oil of large seeded Ricinus 
coramniiis, 

PEDA-PEL-KURU, Tel. Syn. ofPortn- 
laca oleracea, Linn. 

PEDA-SODI, Tel. Syn. of Eleusine stric- 
ta, Eoxb. 

PEDA-SULU, Tel. Syn. of Eleusine 
stricta, Roxb. 

PEDA-WARAGO-WENKI, Tel. Salva- 
dora persica, Linn. 

PEDDA - BATSALA, Tel. "IjgailSiy. 
Syn. of Basel la cordifolia, Linn 
PEDDA-BUDAMANA-PDNDU> Tel. 


T[>Saj53»5Sb7«r'’'^od^. Xanthochymus. 

PEDDA-CANRU PUNDOO, Tbl. 
‘ST’S&.SoJSb, Flaoourtia sapida. 

PEDDA-GILLAK^BA, Tel. 

Fennel Seed. 

PEDDA-KALIVI PUNDOO, Tax. 
V ^S50(5fc. Carissa earandas. 

Cp 

FEDDA-MANI, Tbl. Ailanthus exeelsa. 
PEDDA-MUNGA, Tbl. t)gSSoo<S;C. Vaii- 
gueria spinosa. ' ■ ' 

PEDDA.KiXU tojU, Tbl. 

premna laUfcdia. 
PSDDA-KEBUDU. Th.. 

Eugenia jambidana. ^ - 

PEDDA-EBMX>0, 

Reeds. 





PEER MUG GUN. 


PEKING. 


PEDDAUKU KIJRIllT, Tki.. See Ped 
douk Wood. 

FEDDA- JANI, Tel. Syn. of Ficus t'siela, 
Roxb. 

PEDDT, Cynoft. Silver, 

PEDDI-ULINDA, Tel. Syn. of Diospy- 
ros chloroxylon, Roxb. 

PE DILA NTH U S. Euphorbiaceai. 

PEDIR POINT OR BATOO PEDIR, 
ill lat. 5° 31' 00" N. lonj?. 95^ 52' 30" E. bears 
distant 1 5 miles from Batoo Pootie S. 65^^ E. 
and is a table land of moderate elevation. — Ilors. 

PEDDO, Tel. Syn. of Celastrus montana. 

PE DONG, Burm. Ptcrocarpus marsupium. 

PEDRA BRANCA or WHITE ROCK, 
ill lat. 1^ 20' 20" N. long. 104° 25^ E. lies 
in the middle of the entrance of the Straits of 
Singapore, 7i miles west from the east peak 
of Palo A or, on which is erected the Hors- 
burgh Lighthouse. — Hors. 

' PEDRA BRANCA, or Tysing-Cham, oii 
the south coast of China, in lat. 22° 18P N. and 
long. 115° 7f' E. 49 miles eastward of Lema 
Island, is a rock with a white snminit. — llors. 

PEDRATIUME, Port. Alum. 

PEDRO POINT. See Tanjong Bato, 

PEEAZ, Hind. Pers. Onion. 

PEECH, Pers. Tallow. 

PEEDO MARUM, Tam. a .small tree: 
its wood used for building in Wynaad, where it 
grows plentifully. — M.cIvoi\ E. 

PEEKUN-KAI, Tam. Cu- 

cumis acutangulus. 

PEELIA-DUGOO KATLA, Tkl. 

Cowage. Mucuiia prurita. 

PE ELAN, the largest of the I.slatuls adja- 
cent to Baseelaii, is about 7 miles long. — Hors. 

PEELA-BH UNGARA, Dlk. Verbena 


About a hundred of those are kept in a marsh 
close by. — Dr. liuisfs Cafafo(/ue. 

PEETAKARA, Hind. Chrysophyllum acu- 
minatum. f, 

^PEETHA KALABUNTHA, Tel. 

Agave vivipara. 

PEET SHALA, Hind. Ptcrocarpus inarsu- 
pium. 

PEETUL, Glz. Hind. Brass. 

PEGANUM IIARMALA. See Ilarmala 
ruta. 


PEGASID^E. See Syiignatbidce. 
PEGASUS. See Syngnathidm. 

PEGU, lies between the parallels of 15® 44' 
and 19® 27' north latitude and the meridians 
of 94° 31' and 90® 52' East Long. The area is 
estimated at 32,250 square miles, and is allotted 
tor revenue purposes into the following divisions : 

Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 


Rangoon, 
Ba.s.sein, - 
IVome, 


9,800 

8,900 

/),500 


Henzada,- - 2,200 
Til ara waddy , 1,950 
Tounghoo, - 3,900 


The iiihabitant.s consist principally of Bur- 
mans and Peguers ; the Karens ; the Karen-nee 
Red Karens ; the Khyins whose w^omeii 
tattoo their faces ; the Yeh- baings of the Yoma 
range and the Slians, who form separate com- 
munities. Under the Rurina rule, the revenue 
)f Pegu is supposed to have been about rupees 
1 5,7 1 ,498, but the revenue about the year 1857, 
amounted to rupees 30,21,002, two-thirds of 
which amount is raised from taxes on the land, 
capitation, fisheries, excise and inland and sea 
customs. — Winte/s Burma,, p. 10. 

PEIJJABAII ISLANDS. Two small islets 
►If the coast of Sumatra. 

PEllLVI. The ancient language of the 
Persians prior to the Mahomedau conquest by 
the Klialifs, in A. 1). 030. 


triphylla. 

PEELA MOM, Hind. Yellow Bees’ Wax. 

PEELl.\ DOGHOO-KAIA, Tkl. 553 
Mucuna prurita. 

PEELI SAA^NI), Du4<. Euphorbia tortilis. 

PEE-MAII. Vide Lagerstnemia. 

PEEMAH WOOD, Anglo-Blirm. Sec 
Peed 00 manim. 

PEE MARUM, Tam. duomh Sterculia 
guttata. 

PEENARI MARUM, Tam. 

Sterculia fgetida. 

PEENATA MARUM, Tam. Sterculia 
fsetida. 

PEEPULEE. Copper mines occur at Pee- 
pulee. ^ 

PEEPUL, Hind. Ficus religiosa. 

PEER MUGGUN. A place of Mahomedan 
pilgrimage, ten miles west of Kurrachee, famous 
for its hot springs and crocodile tank, from 
which it is erroneously supposed to derive its 
name, tlie crocodile here being the long-snouted 
garial or gavial, not the short-nosed muggur. 


PEIARA, Bkng. Syn. of Psidiumpyriferum, 
Linn. 

PEIGNES, Fr. Combs. 

PElllO, OR WH ITE RIVER, disembogues 
into the Gulf of Pe-Tche-Lee, has four mud forts 
with al)out 100 guns, at its southern entrance. 

PEINES, Sp. Combs. 

PEIN-GO, Burm. a boat on the Burmese 
river. See Boat. 

PEINI-MARM, Maleal. Syn. of Vateria 
Indica, Linn. 

PEKA BANS, Hind. Syn. of Dendrocala- 
mus tulda, Nees. 

PEKARA, Tam. Syn, of Terminalia pani- 
culata, W. and A. 

PEKEA BUTYROSA. See Caryocar. 

PEKEA TUBERCOLOSA. See Caryocar. 

PEKING OR PEKIN. In lat. 39° 64' N. 
long. 116° 32' E., lies N. W. from the entrance 
of the Peiho river, about 114 or 120 miles in- 
land. Mr Augustus Petermaiin, in a letter to 
the ‘ Times,* furnishes what he terms “ reliable 
data!' on the subject of the existing communi- 



PEFJCANUS INFLATIFRONS. 

cation between St. Petersburg ami Pekin, lie 
is not sure how far the Russians have extende<l | 
their telegraphic lines towards Asia : he thinks 
Moscow is the most eastern point ; but llussian 
couriers travel from Pekin to St. Petersburg, 
and vice versa, in about in 26 or 27 days — F(»i 
several years back the Russians have establish- 
ed regular and constant connnunication by 
courier between Pekin and Kiakhta, Maiina 
chin, the Russo-Chinesc frontier towns to the i 
south of Lake Baikal, not far from Irkutsk, 
the capital of Eastern Siberia. This courier 
post is exclusively used for de.spatches of the 
Russian government, and for no other purposes 
whatever. The couriers starting in Pekin 
reach Irkutsk in eight or nine da 3 "s. From 
Irkutsk to Moscow the great road keeps 
mostly between the latitudes of 35'' and 55^^ 
north. A German merchant, of intelligence 
and keen observation — recently travelled that 
line, and, as it was of importance to him t<» 
reach Hamburg before the departure of mail 
from Southampton to India, he requested the 
Governor- General of Eastern Siberia to be al- 
lowed to accompany tlie courier to St. Peters- 
burg, which was readily acceded to. Lcav 
ing Irkutsk on the 2oth of December, 1857, 
they performed 6,000 Russian versts (equal tn 
about 4,000 English miles), within 23 days, or 
between 170 and 180 miles a day, and arrived 
in Moscow on the 17th January, tlience reach- 
ing St. Petersburg in one day by rail. PV)r 
the whole of this immense distance the roads, 
generally, are in good condition, and fresh 
horses are to be procured at stations between 20 
to 25 versts, or 13 to 17 English miles, distant 
from each other. Provided with a ])adaroshnch, 
or government passport, any traveller can ob 
tain horses at these stations at the rate of one 
and a-half copeks a verst for each horse ; but 
unprovided with such a pass port double oi 
treble the amount has generally to be paid. 

FEKUMATTI, Maleal. and Tam. Syn. 
of Citrullus colocynthis. (Shraxl.) 

PELA CIIAMBELl, Hind. Jasminum 
clirysanthcmum. 

PELA, Maleai.. Syn. of Psidium pyrife 
rurn, Linn. 

PEL AMIS BICOLOR. See Hydridjc. 

PELAMIS ORNATA. See llydridee. 

PELEG. The Partition. This scriptural j 
term, according to Chevalier Bunsen, is the ' 
branching off of the race of Arphaxad, which 
passed into South Arabia (the Joktamidse). — 
Bunsen. 

PELICANIJS INFLATIFRONS. Mr. 
Blyth saw a remarkable species of pelican in the 
menagerie of the Maharaja of Burdwah in com- 
pany with specimens of P. Javanicus, and P, Cris- 
pua. It was generally similar tc P. Javanicus, 
but had the frontal skin curiously inflated so as 
to present somewhat the appearance of the 


PENANG LAWYER. 

liirgely developed frontal knob of Anser cyg- 
noides, only feathered ; and a further difference 
consists in the naked skin of the cheeks and 
pouch being yellowish white, whereas in P. Java- 
Tiicus that of the cheeks is deep purplish or livid- 
cariieous, and of the pouch intense yellow. If 
di.stiiict and new, he would call it P. iliflatifrons. 

PELLA CIIIKUR-KAI, TEL.t5e^«)Sb& 
S^cOo. Syn. of Lablab cuitrutus, D. C. 

PELLKJOS, PIELES, Sp. Hides. 

Pia.LES, Pout. Hide Skins. 

PELLEW, PEELOO ou PALAOS IS- 
LANDS, form a chain of islands on the N. 
W. coast of New Guinea, and extend nearly 
87 miles. Most of them are rather low, but 
they are cultivated and inhabited. 

PELLl, It. Skins. 

PELIJTORY, Eng. Antlierois pyrethrum. 
Pollatory. 

PELLOPllORUS GRANULA RIS, 
Beauv. Syn. of Manisuriis granulans, Linn. 

PELO, Ir. Sp. Hair. 

PE LG A, M A LEAL. Syn. of Careya arborea, 
Roxb. 

PELO 1)1 CAMELLO, It. Camel’s hair. 

PELON, Maleal. Syn. of Caryota urens. 

PELO o J.ANA DE CAMELLO, Sr. 
Cam ells hair. 

PELTINI, It. Combs. 

PEMAYRUTI, Tam. Anisomeles niala- 
baricfi. 

PEMBA, CALLED KEDDRI or UL 
KUTIIERA. A low well woi>ded and fertile 
island on the coast of Africa, extends from lat. 
4^ 52' S. to 5^ 29' S., and is in long. 39° 
H' to 39° 42’ E. 

PEMBERTON. Author of a Mission to 
lb)otan. As. *11. 1840, vol. xxxi. part 1, 81. Of 
a report on the eastern frontier of British India. 
Lond. (ieo. Trans. 1838, vol. viii. part 3. 391. 

PEMMICAN. See Preserved Provisions. 

PEMPllERIS MOLUCCA, Cnv. See 
Isinolasss. 

PENANG, Mal. Betel-Nut. 

PENANG. The flagstaff of the Fort is iu 
lat. 5°2iy N., long. ]0()°2]'E. The har- 
bour is nearly 2 mi]e.s broad. The island was 
presented to Captain F. Light, by the King of 
Queda, and taken possession of, by him, iu 
1786, for the E. I. Company. High water at 
springs occurs at 2J hours, and with a rise of 
of 7 or 8 feet. Penang is nearly 15 miles long 
and 7 or 8 miles broad. It has two islands, 
Pulo Jerajah and Pulo Ramio near the S. W 
point. Bell Retiro or Government Hill,, 4 1 
miles west of the Fort is 2,550 feet above the 
level of the sea, and West Hill, lying a mile 
farther west, is 2,713 feet. Horsburgh states 
Flagstaff Hill to be 2,170 feet 

PENANG LAWYER from the Licuala 
acutifida, Mart. The young stems, Plass Tikoos, 
Malay, of this palm, are imported into England 
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PENINSULAR COMi\\NY. 


PERSIAN KINGS. 


as walking sticks, and are mnch valued there, 
when polished and dressed. About 400 reach 
cd Liverpool annually, from 18ol to 1805. 
PENASTER. See. Finns pinaster. 
PEN-BWA, Bukm, Arrowroot. 
PEND-ALUouPIND-ALU, IIino Sans. 
Fruit of Kottleraliidica, Willd. Trewianudiflora. 
Roxb. ? 


PENDALU, DtJK. , Convolvulus batatas. 

PENERU, Tkl. ^^5b.vSyn. of Physalh^ 
somnifera, var. P. flexuosa, Noes. 

PENCILLED IIORSHESIIOE BAT. 
See Cheiroptera. 

PENDLI PEDDA KOOUA, Tia.. 

Celosia iiodiflora. 

PEPEELI, Guz. Hind. Long Pep[)cr. 

PEPERONE COMMUNE, It. Cayenut 
Pcj)per. 

PERUNDEI CODl and ELLEY, Tam. 
Z-S iredbrewi- Q thu u^ilj h and Cissus 

quadrangiilaris, its fruit and lezives. 

PJ^SANG, Malay. Musa |)aradisiaca. 

PFEEtS? Chani;orops Ritchiana. 

PERSIAN LILAC, Eng. S^uj. of .Mclia 
azedarach, Linn. 

PENICILLARIA SPICATA, llolciis 
sjucatns. 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. A 


groat company of carriers, i)lying with steam- 
ships ranging up to 2,053 tozis between Groat 
Britain and the entire cast. In the year 1859. 
this inaminoth company possessed, 57 steamers 
arid 9 Jiulks, manned by 1 8,000 seamen. 
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Southampton k Alexandria 

Peninsular 

Marseilles & Alexandria. 
Malta & Corfu .... 
Suez & Calcutta . . 

„ „ Sydney • . • 

„ „ Bombay. . . 

Mauritius k Bourbon 

Hong Kong & Shanghai 
„ & Manilla . 

China 


The officers are a highly educated body and 
trained mariners. They have szilaries ranging 
up to £1,200 per annum. Tliose serving in 


die tn^pics being paid nearly double the sala- 
ries given to such as are in the ships in the 
Kuropcan lines. 

PENNISENTUM ITALICUM, R. Bk. 
Syn. of Pi\uiciim Italicum, Linn. 

PENNA MALTA DI 8TROZZO, Ir. 
See Estrich. 

PENNE DA 8CR1VERE, Jr. Quills : 
Pen.*^. 

PENN ELI J, It. Pencils. 

PEN, REED. Eng. Syn. of Saccharuni 
sara, Roxb. 

PENTADE8MA BUTYRACEA. See 

Clusiacezu. 

PICNTAPTERA CORIACEA, Ron n. 
Syn. of I'erininalia coriacezi, W. and A. 

PENTAPTERA GLABRA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Terininalia glabni, W. and A. 

PENTAP l ERA OBOVATA, D. C. 8yii. 
of Terininalia glabra, W. Jind A. 

PENTAPTERA PANICULATA, Roxu. 
Fl. Ind. Syn. of Tennimilia paniciilata, W. 
and A. 

PEN FAPTERA TOMENTOSA, Uoxn. 
•S}!! of Terininalia tomcntoszi, W. and A. 

J^ENTES, Pout. Combs. 

PEONAVOOD, Anglo-Tam. Sec Poon- 
Wood. 

PEPEELEi:, Guz. Hind. Pepper. 

PEPEELEE-MOOL, Guz. and Hind. 
Pepper Root. 

PEPi: LUNGO, It. Long Pepper. Pep- 
per. 

PEPENERO, It. Black Popper. 

PEPICR, Dut. lilack Pepper. 

PEP( )N ITM PU LPA EXSICCATA , 
Ao?f, See Colocynth. 

PEPPER. PIPER NIGRUM. The white 
pepper of commerce, is the seed separated from 
its pericarp. Black pepper is the entire berry. 

PIMC R, I d ) N G , Chavica iloxbnrghii, M ig. 

PEPPERMINT TREE. See Eucalyptu.s. 

PEPPlJli, Hind. Ficus religiosa. 

PERSIAN KINGS. 

resJuhuHnn JJt/nasti/. Of the fourteen 
known names of this dynasty, the first wasKaiu 
mars, by some supposed to be Adam or Noah, 
who reigned zit Balk ; in this line, we may 
notice the name of Jamshid who reigned at 
Pcrsepolis ; Feridun, who was restored by 
Kawa, the blacksmith ; and Afrasiab who was 
king of Tnrki.stan. 

Kftntnian (h/nasff/. Kai Kobad (Kzii signi- 
tic.s the mighty). Kai Kanss, son or grandsom 
Rustam his general. Kai-Khosru, grandson, 
Cyrus the great. Ixdirasb, son of Orond Shah. 
(Cambyses omitted.) Gushtasp, his son, Hys- 
taspea of Grecian History. Isfeiidiar, his son, 
Apanda or Astyages of do. Kai Bahman, or 
Ardashir daraz-dast, Artaxerxes longimanus. 

Homai, daughter and wife of ditto. 

Darab, son of ditto. 



FEUIM. 


PERIN TODALI. 


Dara, his son, the Darius overcome by Alex- 
ander the Great. • 

The petty kings, Muluk Tawaif, who follow 
Alexander, called by the Persians the Ash-j 
kanians and Ashganians, have been given as 
the Arsacidae of the Greeks. — Prinsep hy Tho» 
mas^ p. 301. 

PEPUDEL, Tam. Syn. of Tricosanthes 
cucutnerina, Linn. 

PEPUL-TREE. Ficus religiosa. 

PERA COY, on PERA KAIA, Mal. 
Psidinm pyriferum. 

PERAH OH PERACll RIVER, on the 
Malay coast, B miles east of the Sainbilangs. is 
said to extend 150 miles inland. 

PERAK, Malay. Silver. 

PERAMBU, Mai.kal. Syn. of Calamus 
fiisciculatuH, Roxb. 

PERAMGTl PIT, Tam. LSff(ipUQ.u!^> 
Pavonia odorata. 

PERA STWOLI, Rus. Pens. 

PERCA. See Poreidse. 

PERCIDAI. Bee Diacope. 

PERCIVAL, Caussin De. Author (Paris 
1817) of aw Essay on the History of the Arabs 
before Mahomedanism, during the time of Ma- 
liomed, and until all the tribes became Alaho* 
niedans. 

PERDIX PONTICERIANA. Bee Per- 
(licidio. 

PERE-ARETEI, Tam. Alpinia galanga. 

PEREIRA. Bee Cardamom. Elcttaria: 
Cardamom urn Zoylanicuni. 

PEIIIMGAIIJM, Tam. Qu'^m&nujf, Byn. 
of Aasafetida. 

PERGULARTA TJNCTOUIA, Sm?. Syn. 
of Marsdenia tinctoria, (U. Brown.) 

PE RIM. An island in the Straits of BaV)-el- 
Mandeb, a mile and a half from the Araliian, 
and eleven miles from the African coast. Jt is 
termed by the author of the Peri^dtis of the 
Plrythrwan *bVc?, the island of Diodoru.s, and is 
known amongst the Arabs, as j^Iayoon. Peiiiii 
is attached to the Government of Aden. 
The formation is })nrely volcanic, and consists 
of long, low, and gradually sloping ranges of 
hills, surrounding an excellent and capacimis 
harbour, about a mile and a lialf in length, half 
a mile in breadth, and with a varying depth of 
Irom four to six fathoms in the best anchor- 
ages. The hills have formerly l)cen intcrsccttKl 
with bays and indentures, which in the course 
of time have been filled up wutli coral and sand, 
and are now low plains, scantily covered with 
8alsola,sea lavender, wild mignonette, and other 
plants which delight in a salt, sandy soil. Those 
plains occupy about one-fourth of the island, 
luid occur principally on the north side. The 
rocks which arc all igneous, are nowhere ex- 
posed, save where they dip perpendicularly 
int(» the sea ; they are covered with a layer 
of vulcanic mud, of from twm to sj.v feet in 


depth, above which is another layer of lix»se 
boulders, or ma8se.s of black visicular lava, 
in some places so thickly set as to resemble 
a rude pavement. The highest point of the 
island is 245 feet above the level of the sea. 
All endeavours to procure water upon it have 
failed, and but a scanty sujiply is procurable 
from the adjacent coasits. Water-tanks have 
been constructed, wdiich are chiefly supplied 
from Aden, and it is proposed to erect reser- 
voirs to collect the rain, as well as a condens- 
ing apparatus. Perim has never been per- 
manently occupied by any nation save tlie 
British. Albuquerque lauded upon it in 1513 
on his return from the lied Sea, and, having' 
erected a high cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cruz. (The Portuguese in 
Asia, Vol. 1. p. 103.) It wMs again occupied 
for a short time by the pirates wdio frequent- 
ed the mouth of the Red Ben, and who amass- 
ed considerable booty by jdundering the na- 
tive vessels engaged in the Indian trade. 
They formed a project of settling here, ami 
erecting .strong fortifications : but having witli 
innch labour, dug thriuigh the solid rock to a 
depth of iifteen fatlioms, in a fruitles.s search 
for w’jiter, they abamhuied their design, and 
removed to Mary’s Island, on the e.ast side of 
.Ma<lagascar. (Hamilton, Yol. 1. j). 43.) Jn 
17111) it was taken ]K)sses8ion of by the h^ast 
Imlia Caunpany, and a force under Lieutenant 
Col. Murray w’as sent from Bombay to garri- 
son it, with the view of preventing the French 
troop.s,thcii engaged in the occupation of I’^gypt, 
from proceeding to India, to oflect a junc- 
tion with Tipu Bultan ; but it w’as found un- 
tenable iis a military position, and the Straits 
were loo broad to be commanded by any bat- 
teries on the shore, — the trot)j»s were according- 
ly w’ithdrawn. Cf late years, In^w^ever, in 
consequence t)f increasing steam navigation in 
the Rci! Be.'i, tlie attention of the Imlian G(^- 
vernmeiit has frecjuontly been directed to the 
necessity of a Light house, to facilitate the na- 
vigation of the Straits : Perim wa.s constMpient- 
ly re-occupied in the beginning of 1857, ami a 
number of labourers sent to commence the 
w'ork, w’liich is now (18(>()) in the course of con- 
strutlion. — Pltn/fair^s Aden. 

PERINA TEREGRAM, Malkal. Byn. 
of Ficus cunia, Buch. 

PERIX CLAKA PULLUM, Tam. ©^(^7, 
iaem f' Carissa carandas. 

PERIN NANIL, TAM.OuoSr^^sRsf Pens. 

PERIN NJARA, Maleal. Syn. of Syzi 
gium jambolamun, D. C. 

PERIN-NERNAI, Maleal. Byn. of Me- 
lanthesa turbinato, R. W. 

FERIN-SIRAGUM, Tam. 

Periusiragurn. Anethum focniciilum. 

PERIN-TODALl, Maleal. Byn. of 
Zizyphus jnjuba, Lam. 



PERRY. 


PESHWAS. 


PERIN-TUTI, Tasi. Abutiion Indiciim. 

PEKIN-VULLI KELENGU, Tel, SoSb 
Dioscorea s.ntiva. In Maleal. 
Dioscorea alata, Linn. 

ri:R10PTHALMUS. a little nnid fish, 
foiuid in great quantities on tlie mud banks 
of the Ganges delta, in company with the scar- 
let crab. Sharks are numerous in the Soomler 
buns ; the hammer headed shark, a frightful 
animal (Zygiuna) is also occasion illy caught 
off the Bandheads. 

PEUIPLOCA INDICA, Willd. Byn. 
of Hcinidesiuus Inclicus, R. Brown. 

PERIPLUS OF Tnic ERYTIIR/EAIS 
SEA. Letronne supposes that the author of 
this voyage wrote in the time of the empenir 
Septimus Severus and his son, namply, between 
the years 198 and 210 of the Christian Era. 
Dean Vincent supposes it to have taken place 
aVjout the tenth year of the reign of Nero (A. 
1). G4). It was doubtless near, but .subsequent 
to thi.s era. 

PEUIVVINCLE TREE. Calpi carpi uui Iiox- 
burgbii. 

PERIWINKLE. Bee Dogbaiic.s : Ev'cr- 
greens. 

PERL A 8, Sp. Pearls. 

PEHLl-:, It. Pearls. 

l^ERLKT, Gki£. Pearls. 

PERNAMBUCO COlTON I’LANT. See 
Cotton. 

PE R 0 0-M A R U M , M A L K A I .. A i Ian 111 us al* 
abarica. Tam. Qu.ff-ji.oijih Ailantbus excelsa. 

PEROO NAGA ALSO SINOO NAGA, 
Tam. Qu Eugenia Jainbolana. 

PEROO NANA.L, Ta.m. 

Reed. 

PEROONJOLI MARUM, Tam. Qu0 *, 
m'fii Hymenodyction utile. 

PEROXIDE OF IRON. Bee Hiennititc. 

PERPADAGUN, iMALi:AL. Syn. of Pen - 
tatropis microphylla, W. and A. 

PERRETAY-KEERAY, Tam. 

Iponuea renihirmis. 

PERRON, General. A French oHicer em- 
jdoyed in the service <d‘ fSindliia in llie year 
1797, who was appointed tlie Jleputy of the 
Maba rajah in Northern India. 

PERROTINE. Bee Calico- Printing. 

PJvRRUNDAY^ Ta3i. lSI V itis 
quadranguJaris. 

PERRY, Sir Erskine : wa.s Chief Justice 
of Bombay, and President of t lie Bombay Asi- 
atic Society. Author of a Letter to Lord 
Campbell on Law Rtiform. Lond. 1850. Trans- 
lation of Bavigny’s Law of Possession. Lond. 
1848. — Character of the Hindu King Asoka, 
Boin. As. Trans, vol. iv. — On the aborigi- 
nal tongues of India in Bom. As, Trans. 
1852. Member of the Council of India. — 
7M Buisfn 


PERBEA. See Cordia latifolia. 

PERSEA GRATLSSIMA. See Dyes. 

PERSIA. The 1‘ersian language is spoken 
in Erivan and a great part of Aderjiban, Shir- 
van, ami l)aghest;in north of the Caucasus. 
Throughout l*ersia the inhabitants of towns all 
speak the Persian language. In India it is the 
written and CVmrt language all educated 
Mahomedans. 

PERSIAN LILAC, Eng. Melia azedirach. 

PERSIC ARLE FOLIA. See Tabenujcmon- 
tana. 

i»ERSICON. Jiiglans regia. 

PKRSULPilURET of ARSENIC. See 
Hurtal. 

PERUDA KARADU, Tam. Syn. for Agri 
culture. 

PERU MARUM, Tam. Qu^} irnrih Ail- 
anthiis Malabnrica. M al. Ailanthns excelsa. 

PERU.MARUNDU, also TALASIIRU 
HI, T.xm. also KADALEVVEGAM, Mai.. 
Ari.stolocbia indica. 

PKUUMPYTUNGAI. Malkal 1 Dolicbos 
Trani (uebaric uh. 

1*E1UJNGYUM, Tam. A.sa- 

betida. 

PERUN SIRAGU.M, Tam. 

} Fennel Seed. 

PERUN l*OONAK, Calopliyllum inojdiyl 
lum. 

PERUPUM PULLUM, Tam. Quiruuih 
-jifj \ (\'ilamnH viminalis. 

PERU I'ltEE. Myrospennum poruifernm. 
PERU VIANLSCniOIt BALSAM, Gkil 
B alsam of Peru. 

rKSALA-KAIA, Tki.. G„li- 

olios 'rraiKpiebaricus. 

I’ESALU, Tkl. Syn. of PhaKcoIu.H 

mungn, Liiiu. 

PESANG, Malay. 1‘lantains. 

PESCADORE PEIIOE on l*ONGIION 
ISLANDS consist of 21 inhabited islands, 
extending from Jat. 2,T^ 12' N. to 23'^ 47' N., 
andlong. 1 1 9’ 1 G' to lJ9'A‘i9|'E. No part 
of the groii{) rises above 300 fe.et above tbc 
sea, and the summits of the islands are Hat, 
— Jlorsff. 

PEBIIDADIAN DYNASTY. Boo Per- 
sian kings. 

IMISIMvUSII. pKits. ^JVibute. In Persia, 
presents from inferior oGicers to superiors, 
.something like the reliefs wliich in Enroja} 
during tlie middle ages vassals had to pay to 
their suzerain lords. 

PP^SIIWAS, of Poonah, were hereditary, 
and after the reign of Sivaji 11, in 1749, they 
assumed the power of the Battiirah sovereigns 
in the Military Government established by 
Sivaji the first iu 1GG9, Their open power 
lasted from 1740, when Balaji Baji Rao, suc- 
ceeded his father, and died after the battle of 
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Panipufc, until 1818, wh«n the next Baji Rao 
yielded to the English on the 8r<l June and 
wns pensioned. Nana Furnavis, Karkim of 
Madhuji Rao Belal, died November 1771. — 
Thomai. 

PESOLES AI.80 GUISANTES, Sp. 

PESONIA MORINDIFOLIA. See Ve- 
getables of Southern India. 

PESSALU, Tkl. "IbSew. See Pessaloo. 

PETALA ULAU, Malay. Trichoaanthes 
aiigiiina. 

PB:TALIA JAVANtCA. See Cheiroptera. 

PETALOMA ALTERNIB^OLIA, Uoxb. 
Fl. In I). Syn. of Lumiiitzera. 

PETAIU Bkng. Abutilon indicurn. 

PE rAllKUUA, IliNii. Flacourtiacoaa. 

PiyrOIIAFTE, Gku. Seals. 

PETJ I A-KALAB UNTH A, Tam. See 
Agave: Pita, 

PE rilAMBARAM ? Cloths. 

PETIT-GRIS, Fit. Calabar skins. 

PETRIFIED WOOD. Sir W. Jolinston 
gave a notice of that of Ceylon, in London As. 
Trans, vol. i. Tliat, at I'rovecaree, near J*on- 
diclierry, was noticed by Captain VV^'irrcn in As. 
Res. vol. xi. 1. and Captain Newbold, in Lorid. 
As. Trans. 1810. Captain McMiirdo gave nn 
account of that in Cntch in Born. Lit. Trans, 
vol. ii. 110. For that on the Oodavery see 
Dr. Voiscy’s account, in Bl. As. Trans, and 
Dr. Malcolinson in London. Geo. Trans. 18H9, 
Captain Vicary’s account of that in 
Scindc was given in Loird. Geo. Trans. 1845, 
vol. iii. Dr. Buist gave an account of a forest 
near Cairo in Bombay 'IHmcs, August 184(). 
See also Captain Newbold’s account of same in 
Lond. As. Trans. 1841, and Professor Orlebar’s 
account of it in Bom. As. Trans. 1846. For 
that in tho peninsula of Sinai, 4,500 feet above 
the sea, see Dr. Wilson’s Land.s of the Bible, 
vi»l. i. Petrified wo )d also occuls on the island 
of Perim, Gnlf of Cambay. Dr. NichoLsorrs 
account of Bom. As. Trans, vol. 1. Tiie Perim 
and Pondicherry wood is full of worm holes 
and seems to have been in a .state of extreme 
decay before petrification — Dr, lUmt's Catal, 
It so abounds in the distracts of the Ira wadi, 
as to be used for posts, outside of buildings. 
This has given ri.se to the notion wliich travel- 
lers have entertained that the posts they wit- 
nessed outside of the Buddhist Kyoungs and 
Theina, consisted of wooden beams in process 
of petrifaction. — Yuleh Mmhassi/, p. 12. 

PETROLEUM, The wells iii Hannah were 
described by Capt. Cox in As. Res, Vol. vi. 
127. Springs occur near Hit, on the Eu- 
phrates. — See Dr. Winchester on, in Bom, Geo. 
Trans, vol. iii. 15. Vast abundance of it is 
found ill the volcanic islands off Assam. — See 
Captain Halsted’s account of it* Bl. As. 
Trans. 1841. Capt. Hannay states, that the 


wells farmed by the Ava Government, yield 
close upon 93,000 tons a year, worth £90,000 
annually. The oil sells at about a shilling per 
cwt. Petroleum is found in the Punjab Salt 
Range. — Dr. Buist. The earth oil wells or 
mines of Burraah occur near the town of Yen- 
an-gyoung (Fetid water rivulet,) the town i^ro- 
claimiiig the nature of its staple, to the smell 
and sight. One can smell the coal-tarry odour 
of petroleum every where ; and piles of eartli- 
en pots to hold it, line the beach, while the 
outside skirts of the town abound in pot- 
tens’ kilns. In tho view from the heights 
which surround the town, all, as far as the eye 
can reach, seems of a barren character : the 
•soil sandy and stony with very .scanty herbage, 
.scarcely enough to redeem the surface from 
the title of iib.solute desert, with occasional 
scraggy bii.sbe.s or grim euphorbias. Trees 
with substantial foliage were only seen in the 
bottoms, but even thence no water wms visible, 
or anything to indicate the season of the mon- 
soon. Fossil wood abounded every where, 
and of a size to be used as the posts of tem- 
ples. The road wind.s among ravifies and at 
the steep sides of the rotten sandstone hills, 
till, about three miles from the town, yon 
enter on the plateau, on which the principal 
wells are situated, it is an irregular table 
with a rising surface forming a sort of ])enin- 
sula among tho ravines. The wells are fre- 
<pient along its upper surface and on the sides 
and simrs of the ravines w’liich bound it on 
the north and south-east. They are said to 
be about a hundred in number, but of these, 
some arc exhausted or not worked. The depth 
of the wells appeared to vary in tolerable pro- 
portion with the height of the well mouth 
above tlie river level, but an inspection of 
the lowe.st, situated near the bottom of the 
ravines, allowed it to be ascertained that 
all were sunk a good deal below the level of 
the ravine bottoms which boiimied the plateau. 
Those measured on the top of the plateau, 
were 180 feet, 190 feet, and 270 feet, in depth, 
to the oil, and a fourth was said to be of a 
depth e(pial to 306 feet. As far as could be 
judged, the area within which these wells 
stand, does not exceed half a square mile. 
There is another group of wells in a valley 
about a mile to the south, the wells are in some 
places pretty close together ; less, that is to 
say, tlian a hundred feet square. They are all 
exactly alike in appearance ; rectangular ori- 
fices, about four and a half feet by three and 
a half, and lined with horizontal timbers the 
whole way down. The oil appears to be found 
in a stratum of impure lignite, with a good 
deal of sulphur. In one of the valleys is to 
be seen a stratum of this cropping out, with 
the oil oozing between the laminae. A rude 
windlass, mounted on the trunk of a tree laid 
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across two forked stems, is all the machinery 
used. An earthen pot is let down and filled, 
and then a man or woman walks down the 
slope of the hill with the rope. The petro- 
leum from these pits is very generally used as 
a lamp oil all over Burmah, It is also largely 
used on the wmod work and planking of houses, 
as a preservative from insects fviul for several 
minor purposes, as a liniment, and even as a 
medicine taken intemally. It is said to be a 
sovereign remedy for the itch. There is a 
considerable export of this article from Ran- 
goon to England ; and in i 8»5r>, one of the mer- 
cantile houses at llangoou had a l luropean Agent 
residing on the spot. It is nndersUx^d that the 
demand for it in England is a.s a lubricating 
oil, but it is also employed V)y Price’s Company 
at J 4 inibeth, in the inanufaoture of patent can- 
dles, and has been found to yield several valua 
ble products. It has sold in the Loudon Mar 
Icet at from £40 to £45 a ton. The oil i.s of 
a greenish colour, of the consistence of thin 
treacle, and the .smell is not unpleasant in 
the open air, if in moderate strength. Mr. 
Crawfurd speaks of tin? pits being sprea<l over 
a space of sixteen mile.s, but all that Ma 
jor Phayro’s Mis.sion C(»uld hear of, were in the 
Northern and Southern groups, above alluded 
to. The Northern group of wells in 1855, 
contained about eiglity wells now yielding oil 
The southern grt>up c(>utains al>out fifty, 
which yield an inferior kind of oil ini.xed with 
water. At either jilacc, there are many cxhan.st 
ed wells ; cacli grou]> occupies about half a 
square mile or .somewhat less. The wells are 
private property, the ground they occupy he- 
ing owned by twenty-three families residing in 
Ye-nan-gyoiing. No one is allowed to dig a 
well within thirty cubits of one already being 
worked. The cost of digging a well of 150 
cubits deep was said to be 1,500 to 'J,(J()(i 
tikals, sometimes even more ; and the tikal aver 
ages in value something more than (»ne ru- 
pee and a quarter or (k/. But a well 
dug within a few yards of aiKdlirr yiedding 
a good suppl,y, often prove.s a failure. The 
work of excavation becomes dangerous as the 
oily stratum is approached, and jVequentJy the 
diggers become iii.seiisible from the exlndations. 
This also happens occasionally in w’cdls that 
have been long wmrked. If a man l>e brought 
up to the surface with his tongue hanging out, 
said one of the informants, it is a hopeless case. 
If his tongue is not hanging out, he can be 
brought round by hand rubbing and kneading 
his body all over. Captain Macleod who saw 
the people engaged in sinking a well which had 
reached a depth of 1 25 cubits, says that each 
successive workman remained below only from 
fourteen to twenty-eight seconds, and appeared 
much exhausted on coming to the surface. 
The yield of the wells varies greatly. 8ome 


alTord no more than five or six viss, whilst 
otlicrs give 700, 1,000, and even it is said, 
1,500 daily. Fn>m all that could be learn> 
ed, the average yield of the wills in the north- 
ern groups might be assumed to be about 
200 visa. General ly, the supply from a well 
detcri<^rates the longer it is worked, and if 
it be allowed to lie fallow for a time, it is said 
that the yield is found to be diminished on 
the recoin inenoement of ^Yurk. The oil is de- 
scribed by the peojde as gushing like a fountain 
from openings in the earth. It accumulates 
ill the well during the afternoon and night., 
and is drawn olf in the morning. The pro- 
prietors have tlie oil conveyed to the river side 
in carts loaded with eartlien pots containing 
ten vi.ss each. Jhintliasers generally buy at tlio 
river side. The ordinary price of the article 
n.sod to be one tikal the humlred viss, or about 
i'ixtcen shillingH a ton. An intelligent pro- 
prietor, who was w/// (vmI* of the town, stated 
that tuit of 27,000 viss, which formed the 
whole monthly yield his wells, 0,000 wuuit 
in paynujnt to the work people, 1,000 to the 
king, ami 1,000 to the lord of the district, 
rhe annual yield <if petroleum, was estimat- 
ed at 0,421,000 viss from the northern, and 

730.000 fiom the soutliern groiq), making 

7.151.000 visH annually, equal to about 1 1,090 
tons : very various estimates have however 
been formed of the annual produetivenes.s of 
these wells : — 

Laptain ( ’(»x estimated it at, 50,900,000 viss 

Captain Macho<l, 1 , 40 . 5,000 ,, 

Mr. Crawfurd, i7,5(>vS,ooo ,, 

-- y air's JCmlxtssff^ iiM. .i, 

VEUlMdEIL Fu. ]’.»plar. 

FKV'^ETTl, Mai.. Syn. of IMiysalis somni- 
fera, var 11 tlcxmisa, Nees. 

PEC LI, 11 iM). (irz. Ochre. 

PECV^AK ? Arcoa Nut. fSee (k'yhm. 

PICYA lll^iKl, T.\m. Syn. of Cassia occi- 
denlalis, Linn. 

PEYARA, Psidinm pyrifenim. 

PEYAZ-I DUSirn, Pi'.ms. Squill 

PE YA DA SI, a Buddhist monarch of the 
third century B. C. who set up inscriptions ex 
hortiiig to pt;ac(i and morality, the peoples iu 
the eastern, northern and south-western regions 
of India, 

PE YCUM UTLKAI ai.so VAURl 
CCMIJTI KAI, Tam. Q>uu ^Lrnhfji.isinu 
('^,LcyiLiQ, 'Uirttj Culocynth, 

PEZ, Sp. Bitch. 

PI A BANS, lIiND. Syn. of Dendrocala- 
mus tulda, Ncea. 

PIACABA, Biux. Syr. of Attalea funifera. 

PIALI, Bbng. and Sans. Syn. of Bueba- 
nania latifolia. 

PIAL : PIALU : PIAR, Hind. Syn. of 
Buchanan! a latifolia. 

PIAL, Sans. Fruit of Chirongia sapida. 
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PIAU CIIKUONJf, Hind. Syn. of Ba* 
clianaiiia latifolia. 

PI A SAL, Bi;no. Syn. of TerminaUa to- 
rn ctitosa. W. and A. , 

PICHA PASJHM, Hind. Cucumis inelo. 

PICIIINGAII, Maleal. Syn. of LufFa 
acnUngula, Iloxb. 

PICINNA ] See Cucumis acutangu- 

lus, 

PICROTOXINE. See Cocculus indiciis. 

PJCIIS. Sec Pici(be. , 

PIDDACALU, Tel. Cow-dung 

bratties. 

PIDDA NERUDI, Set 

Pedda neeroodee. 

PIDDA TAPASI, Tel. See IVdda tapasec. 

PIDDA JANl, Tel. See Pedda Jaiiy. 

PIKDUAIS, Sp. Opal. 

PIE DR A POMEZ, Sp. Piimniice stone. 

PIELES, Sp. Skins. 

PIELLES DE CORDEROS, Sp. Lamb- 
skins. 

PIERRE A FUSIL, Fii. Flints. 

PIERRE POLICE, Fii. Pummico stone. 

PIERRES MEULIEUES, Fk. Millstones. 

PIETRA POM ICE, It. Piinimicc stone. 

PIETRO I^ARIEl’ARIA, It. PcHitory. 

PIGEON ISLAND, lying 12 miles off tin 
coast of Cananj, in Jat I 1’ N. long. 74^ 18' 
E. is small hut high, and visible for 24 miles. 

PIGEON-PEA, En(J. Syn. of Cajanus 
indicuH, Spreng. See (Charcoal : Tour. 

IMGER, Bali. .Iav. Borax. 

PIGNON D’ INDE, Fu. Syn. of Jatro- 
plia curcas. 

PI GOT DIAMOND. See Diamond. 

PIKA BANS, Hind. Syn. of Bambusa 
tiilda. 

PI KAJONl, Maleal. Syn. of Wedelia 
calendulacea, Loss. 

PIKIJN KAl, Tam. Syn. of Lulhi acu 
tiingula, Ivoxb. 

JMLABlllJNGRA, Dlic. Syn. of Wedelin 
calendnlacea. 

PILA CHAMPA, Mak. Syn. of Michelia 
Niligirica, and M. CJiauij»aca. 

PI LAM A, CvNGH. Statue of the Bud- 
dhist deity. 

PILA MOORGH KES, Hind. Celosia 
oristita. 

1*ILAVU, Mal. Tam. Artrocarpus integri- 
folia. 

PILCHARDS. See Clupea pilchardus. 

PILEOLUS. See Neritidse. 

PILGRIMS, a group of islands about 30 
miles from J unkseylou and oIF the Malay coast 

PILT, Rus. File or Saws. 

PILI JARRI, Hind. Thalictrum folioloaum. 

PIL-KOLIT, Tel. Syn. of Rhinacanthus 
communis, Nees. ' 

PILLA MARDA MARM, Tam. Can. Ter- 
minalia cliebula. 


PILLA PULLUM, Tam. 

Syn. of Fruit of Artocarpus integrifolia. 

PlLLl AGNELLINE, It. Lamb skins. 

PILLI MARAM, Tam. Quev.iLDinl. Syn. 
of Artocarpus integrifolia, 

PILLI PESAliA, Tkl. Syn. 

of Phaseolus thlobus. Ait 

PILU, Mar. San.s. alsoPILU KURJAL, 
Hind. Salvadora Persica. 

PILU, Duk. Careya arborea. 

PI MARM, Tam. Syn. of Sterculia gut- 
tata, Roxb. 

PIMENTA, Port. Black pepper, 

PIMENTA LARGA, Sr. Pepper. 

PIMENTO. Eugenia pimeuta. 

PIMENTO TREE, Eng. Syn. of Eu- 
genia acris, Wight. 

PIMENTA LARGA, Sr. Long pepper. 

1»IM1ENTA, Sr. Black pepper. 

1*1 N ACE/E. See Coniferie. 

PINAKOTTE, Ta m ? iJ^i56r&sTAQsiiu.:^L- 
Calophyllurn calaba. 

PINANG, Malay. Arcca catechu. 

PINAIU MARM, TA:\r. Syn. of Sterculia 
fcjDtida, Linn. 

PINCEAUX, Fr. Pencils. 

PINCELES, Sr. Pencils. 

PINDARA. Baidkra Wanloo. Tel. Aclass 
of Mahomedaiis in the Dekhan, wlio keep nu- 
merous little horses which they use for carriage, 
lliey are great carriers and have been of use in 
several military operations. It is their name 
which has l.)eeii applied to the plunderers who 
overran Southern India, in the beginning of 
this century. The name of Findari may be 
found in Indian History as early as the com- 
lueiicoment of the last century ; several bands 
of those free-booters followed the Maharatta 
armies in their early wars in Hindostan. They 
were divided into DarvaliSy or tribes, command- 
ed V)y Sirdars, or chiefs, and people of every 
country and of every religion, were indiscrimi- 
nately enrolled in this heterogeneous commu- 
nity, a horse and sword being deemed suf- 
ficient qualificathms for admission. A common 
interest kei)t them united : the chiefs acquired 
wealth and renown in the Maharatta wars, 
they seized upon lands which tliey were after- 
wards tacitly permitted to retain, and transmit- 
ted, with tlieir estates, the services of their 
adherents to their descendants. — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 298. 

PINDAR NUT. See Ground nuts. 

PINDI CONDA, Tel. yErua 

lanata. 

PINE- APPLE. Eng. Ananas sativus. 

PINE RESIN. See Colophane. 

PINE TOP OIL. Oil of Finns abies. 

PINE TREE ISLAND, in Jat. 10*^ 20' 
N. and long 98° 20' E. 

PINEY MARUM, Tam. L9ao/85ijrtoFth. 
Vateria indica. See Resins. 
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PINUS MOWNDA. 


PISCIDIA. 


PINEY RESIN, OR WHITE DAM- 
MER. Se^ Resin«. Vateria Indiea. 

PINEY TALLOW. Solid oil of Vataria 
Indica. 

PINEY-TREE of PINANO. Calophyl- 
lam angustifolium. 

PINEY VARNISH TREE, Eno. Syn. 
of Yateria Indica, Linn. 

PINEY ENNE, Tam. 

See oil. Piney tallow ; Doopada oil. Vateria 
Indica. 

PINKNEYA. See Cinchona. 

PINK WATER LILY. Nymphaea rosacea. 

PINNACOTAY on POON-SEED OIL. 
See Calophyllum longifolium. Oil 

PINNACOTTA, Tam. 

Calophyllum inophyllum, 

PINNACE. This iaone of the Ganges con- 
veyances, generally a private boat rigged like 
a brigantine, and used for family pleasure 
trips or short jonrnies rather than for any 
lengthy travel. They can be hired, but this 
is costly, are generally from twelve to twenty 
tons burthen, and from forty to fifty feet in 
length, with a crew of twelve or fifteen men. 

FINN AYEIN-PA. ( hikrassia tabularis. 

PINNAY, Mal. Tam. Tel. Caloi.liyllum 
inophyllum and calaba. 

PINNAY^ MARUM, Tam. lS) .v mu^iru^ 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 

PINNAY NOONA, Tkl. 3. 

Oil of Calophyllum inophyllum. See oil. 

PINNAY PU, Mal. Tam. l9.>o Calo- 
phyllura inophyllum flower. 

PINNAY ENNE, Tam. LSlooimQuj.m 
S55or Calophyllum inophyllum. See oil 

PINNE, Tam. L9.sT35»r. Tel. Calo- 

jjhyllum calaba. 

PINSEL, Ger. Pencil 

PINSEELEN, Dut. Pencils. 

PIN-TAILED GROUSE. See Tetrao- 
nitlee. 

PINTO, FERDINAND, the first Euro- 
pean who visited Japan. He landed at Cape 
Bungo towards the end of 1542, in lat. 33^‘ 
32' N. and 132^ 2 E. Jong. He was either 
shipwrecked there or landed intentionally. 

PINUS. See Cedar. 

PINUS ABIES. See Frankincense. 

PINUS BRUNONIANA, Wallich. Syn. 
of Abies Brunonia, Siebold, 

PINUS CEDRUS, Linn, and Lamb. 
Syn. of Abies cedrus. See Cedar. 

. PINUS DAM MARA See Dainmer. 
PINUS DEODARA Lambert. Syn. of 

PINUS DUMOSA, Lambert. Syn. of 
Abies Brunoniana, Bidbdd. 

PINUS KjEMPFERI, Lambert. Syn. of 
AUes Kasmpfen. 

PINUS MORINDA. See Turpentine. 


PINUS SINENSia See OanningiiRmia 
lanceolate. 

PINUS SPECTABILIS, Lamb. Sjha* of 
Abies Webbiana. 

FINDS WEBBIANA, Wall, and LAMRi 
Syn. of Abies Webbiana. 

PIOMBAGINE, It. Blacklead. 

PIOMBO, It. Lead. 

PIOPPA, It. Poplar. 

PIORI, Benq. Syn. of Ipomsea turpethum, 
R. Brown. 

PIPAL, Sans. Ficus religiosa. 

PIPE-CLAY. See Clay. 

PIPEL, Duk. Pepper. Hind. Piper longum, 

PIPEL, PIPLA, Mal. Hij{d. Syn. of 
Chavica Roxbiirghii, Mig. 

PIPER. ALBUM, Lat. White Pepper. 

PIPER BETEL. See Pan. 

PIPER BETLE, Linn. Syn. of Chavica 
betle, Mig. 

PIPER CARICUM. See Cubebs. 

PIPEK-CUBEBA. See Cubebs. 

PIPER LONGUM, Linn. Syn. of Chavica 
Roxburgbii, Mig, Long Pepper. See Pepper. 

PIPER METHYSTICUM. See Dracmna. 

PIPER-NIGRUM. Black Pepper. 

FIPILI, Duk. Sans. Tam. Piper longum. 
Long Pepper. See Pepper. 

PIPISTRELLI and NOTTOLI. See 
Cheiroptera. 

PIPPALYANG, Hind. Croton sebiferum. 

P1PUL,Beno. Syn. of Chavica Roxburgbii, 
Mig. 

riPULU, Tel. Syn. of Chavio» 

Roxburgbii, Mig. Long pepper. See Pepper, 
Piper longum. 

PIRAGU, Malkal. Syn. of Cleroden- 
dron vincosuni, Vent. 

PIRAHI, Tam. Syn. of Epicarpus oriental 
lia, Blume. 

PIRAMBU, Tam. lSztiol/ Ratan. 

PIROPU KIRE Tam. Portu- 

laca oleracea. 

PXR PANJAL RANGE, the name of the 
western mid Himalayas. The mass of this 
range, according to A^igne, in basaltic. Pan- 
jal is a Persian word signifying a range of 
mounUins. The Pit Panjal ])as8 from Tibet 
to Kashmir, called also the Sona Gulli, is 
open for foot travellers from the 20th April, 
and for horses about 20th May. It is shut 
for 3i months in the year. Hodgson, Her* 
bert, and the Gerards state 11,500 feet as the 
height up to which forest trees grow, in Al* 
pine India, east of the ,0utkj. Panjal, in Per- 
sian, means a range of mountains, but Pan$RL 
Kash. is a water station. 

PIRUNDEI KODI, Tam, Syn. of Vitis 
quadrangularis, Wall 

PISCIDIA. See Daubentonia. 
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FIX ABIKTINA. 


PHILLIPPINEa 


PISIIANNA, Tel. Hyii. of Mabubnxi- 
folia, Pers. 

PISELLI, It. Pease. 

PISINGHA, Tel. Syn. of Clcrodendron : 
inerme, G^rt. 

PISSANG UTxVN. Malay. Laqiiis. 

PISTA, Pers. Pistachio nut. 

PIS^TACCHI, I r. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTACH, Guz. and Hind. Pistacliio 
nuts. 

PISTACH ES, Fr. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTACIiE, Lat. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTACIA VERA also PISTACHIO 
TREE. See Gulpista. 

PISTASCPIEN, Geu. Pistachio nuts. 

PISTASJES, Dor. Pistachio nuts. 

PISUM SATIVUM. Pea. 

PITAL, Hind. Syn. of Brass. 

PITALI, Tam. Syn. of Brass. 

PLTANDALI KOTTI, Maleal. Syn. 
of Crotalaria verrucosa, Linu. 

PITA VULA, Tam. Syn. of Feronia 
clephantum, Cor. 

PITCH, Eno. Guz. and Hind. 

PITCHA SHAKA ll a KOM ATI, Tam. 
Syn. of Cucurbita citrullus, Linn. 

PITCH COAL. See Jet. 

PlTCHl PALLUM, Tam. 

Cucurbita citrullus. 

PITCHING OR CAKING COAL. Sec 
Coal. 

PITHECUS CUUTUS, Bi.ytii, a .spe 
cies of Oratig utan. The Mias Chapin of the 
Dyaks. 

PITHECUS CURTUS, Blytii. Mias 
Chapin. Malay. A Borneun species of Oraiig 
utan. 

PITHECUS MORIO,MiaR Kassan, Malay. 
A Borneon species of Orang utan. 

PITHECUS SATYUUS, IVlytii. Mias 
Pappau. Malay, A species of Orang utjin, in 
Borneo. 

PITHECUS SYND.XCTYLUS. See Tly- 
lobates agilis. 

PIT-PAPRA, Guz. and Hind. Fumaria 
ofilcinalis. Fumitory. 

PITRAS, Hind. Syn. of Curcuma longa. 

PIT-SHOLA, Hind. Syn. of Pterocarpus 
marsupium, Roxb. 

PITTALATA, Sans. Verdigris, 

PITT OR REGPRSfT DIAMOND, See 
Diamond. 

PITT STRAIT, called Sagewyn by the 
Dutch, is bounded on the north % Battiinta 
Island, and on the south by the north coast of 
Sallawatty and the group of small islands 
stretohii^ from thence to the adjacent coast of 
New Guinea. Its length is ai^ut ^9 or 42 
nules, and its greatest breadth is about 7 or 8 
miles. 

PIIXME, It. Feathers. 

PIX ABTETINA. See Turpentine; 


PIX ARID A. See Frankincense. 

PIX LIQUIDA, Lat. Tar. 

FI Y ALA, Ben G. Syn. of Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

PI-YUEN, Chin. Spelter. 

PIZARRA, Sp. Slate. 

PIZZI, It. Lace. 

PGHO, a Karen tribe. 
PHALACROCORAX SINENSIS. See 

Pelccanidae. 

PHALARIS ZIZINIA, Linn. Syn. of 
Andropogon muricatum. 

PHAL MODEKA, Malealum. Syn. of 
Batatas paniculata. 

PHARBITIS C^RULEA. See Kala- 
dana. 

PIIASEOLUS ALATUS, Roxb. Syn. of 
Phaseolus rostmtus, Wall. 

PIIASEOLUS AMARUS, Roxb. Syn. 
of Pluiseolus rostratus, Wall. 

PIIASEOLUS IIIRTUS, Retz. Syn. of 
Phaseolus nuingo, Linn. 

PIIASEOLUS MAX, Roxb. Rheedr. 
Syn. of Phaseolus mungo, Linn. See Moong. 
A rood. 

PIIASEOLUS MINLTMU, Roxb. Syn. 
of Phaseolus Roxburghii, W. and A. 

PHASEOLUS MUNGO. See Moong. 
Arood. 

PHASEOLUS RADIATUS, Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. Syn. of Phaseolus Roxburghii, W. and A. 
'fhis is much used as food by tlie natives of the 
Punjab — />;•. lIoHUfherrfer^ p. 323. See Pessalu. 

PHASEOJAJS TiULOBUS. See Kulaee. 

PIIASIANELLA. See Turbinid.‘«. 

PH ASIAN US CRIST ATIJS INDICUS. 
See Phasiankhc, Cohimbida?. 

PH ASSI, Mar. Syn. of Dalbergia paniculata. 

PMAl^AKRI, Hind. Syn of Alum. 

PH ET- W OO N , H u um. Ct>rchoius olitorius ? 
also Triuinfetta lobata ? 

iHIEES ? Cham?erops Rifechiana, 

PHEET, Guz. Hind. Ribbon. 

PHIH OR PKUH, the name given by the 
Lepchas to the Butaiii. 

PHILADELPHACEiK See Deutzia. 

PHI LADE LPHE^. See Philadelphus 
corouarius. 

PHILLIPPINES. The entire population 
of this Archipelago, ia estimated at 4,000,000, 
of whom 3 J millions are Christians. The Indi- 
an race.s are in general superstitious, credulous, 
fond of gaming, and imrticularly addicted to 
cock-fighting. The Negritos are said to be the 
original inhabitants of the islands who retir- 
ed before the invading Indians. The extent of 
this Ardiipelago is 300 leagues from north to 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west It 
is made up of countless islands, traversed by 
a mountain range, and partially fertilized by 
the overflow of spacions lakes. Hiis Ardiipe- 
lago received its name after Philip the Second 



PHYLLOSOMA CLAYICORNE. 


PHYLT.OSCOPUS ALBOGULARIS. 


of Spnin, in vvhose name they were hnaliy con 
quered, oacified^ and peopled. 

FHLEUM AND FESTUCA PRATEN 
SIS. See Graminacese. 

FHLOMIS ESCULENTUM. Soo Leucas 
a«{>era. 

PHNILLI-KA TEL. IIinu i Ground nut 
oil 

PHCENIGOPHAUS CU RVIROSTRLS 
AND PHOLLORNIS SONNERATll have 
heretofore been only known Malamaii speciee. 
The former was obnerved by Captain Tickeil on 
low jungly hills, very like Ph. trbtis in habits, 
sciirce : a pair shot were b<»th precisely similar, 
except in colour of iris ; the male having that 
cobalt blue and the female orange. Food Cole 
oj)tera, Heiniptera, and very large caterpillars. 

PHCENIX DACTYLIFKRA. Date tree. 
See Elate sylvestris. 

PHCENIX 8YLVESTR1S. Syn. of Elate 
sylvestris. 

‘ PIKENIX rilSILLA, (L«ktn. Syn. of 
Phoenix farinifora, RoxU. 

PlIOKMIUM ^J'ENAX. See Liliaceae. 

PllO'ri, llKSii, See Dacca. 

PllOTlMA DUUIA, See Dyes. 

PIlRYiMlJM DIClIOTOMUxM, Koxb. 
Syn. of Maranta dichotoma, W^ill. 

PHULB11AN(4, lIiNi). Bicn(j. Hemp. 

PHULIAT, Hind. Queicus anmdata. 

PHUL-SOLA, llKNCi. /K.icliynofucne a.s- 
pera. 

PHUNSI ALSO FUNSI, Giz. .lack wood. 

PHUNSI, Mak. Syn. of Carallia integri 
folia. 

PHUNTJ, lU : s ( r . PHUN'r TUTI, Hind. 
♦Syn. of Cncuinis moinordica. 

PHUNNAS, Di k. Hind. Art<>cai'ims intc 
grifolin. 

PHUTKI, Gi;z. Alum. 

PHUYEN, name of a river and bay in 
Cochin-China, the harbovir, one of the best in 
the world, is in lat. DP 23 N. 

PHYA, Buum. An image of Buddha. 

PHYLLAiX'lilUS EMBLICA, Amala- 
KAI. Hind. This plant is held sacred to Siva, 
and its leaves are used in worshipping that 
deity as also his consort Durga or Kali. The 
Bengal Hindus d«) not hold it in veneration, 
but those of the North-west Provinces annually 
worship it on the festival r)f the Shava-ratri. 
See Emblica officinalis, also Dyes, 

PH YLLANTH US LONGIFOLIUS. See 
Oicca disticha. 

PH YLLANTHUS R H A M N O I D E S, 
REiJC.'Syu. of Melatithesa rbamnoides, Retz, 
PHYLLANTHUS SIMSIANUS, Wall. 
Syn. of Melanthesa turbinata, B, W. 

PHYLLANTHUS VITIS IDiEA, Roxb. 
Syn. Melanthesa rhamnoides, Eetx. - 
PHYLLOSOMA CLAVICOBNE. See 
Phylloaoma. 


PHYLLOSOMA COMMUNE. See 
Phyllosoma. 

PH YLLOSCOPU S ALBOGULARIS, 

Blyth, «. A 'I'liough most closely affined to 
P. Phayrei, Blyth J, S. xvi,, 452^1, of the 
Arakau and .Khnsya hills, is evidently a dis- 
tinct race. It is a larger bird than V. Phayrei 
with the iip[)(>r parts of a finer and richer 
tawny hue especiiiily on the crown, and the 
lower ]>arts of a much fainter rufous ; the 
white upon the throat is more extended, and 
passes gradually into the rufescent hue of the 
breast, the feathers at the base of the lower 
mandible are juire white, whereas in P. Fhay- 
rei the upper half (d* them are black, there is 
also much more white on the upper part of 
the hu*al region and the supcrcilia are broader 
and purer wdiite. Length of wing in,, of 
middlctail feathers, 41 in., and of bill to gape 
in. Specimen male. Of three closely 
alfined spc< ics of tliis genus, I*, rubiginosus, 
illyth, of ♦Sikim, is distinguished by its black 
crown and the deej) rufo- ferruginous color of 
its bieiist and long jxunted loral feathers : the 
hue <d‘ the upper parts is also more rufescent 
than in the otln*rs. P. Phayrei, Blyth, of the 
Khasya and Anikan hills, has the crown of 
the same tawnyish olive brown as the back, 
and tlic lower parts are of a much weaker 
rufo ferruginous th.'in in P. Rubiginosus, the 
loral fcalh<*rs are short ami t!ic white super- 
(•ilium is narrower than in the others and of 
the same breadth throughout. P. albogularis 
lias the lower parts imuely tinged with rufo- 
feiTugiiious, hut tin? Upper [)art.s are of rather 
a bright tawny brown and a supcrciliiim corn- 
mcni’CH from a largu; triangular wliite loral 
p.itch wliich is conspicuously Imrdered above 
with black. All have the cheek.s and sides 
of th('. neck l>lack and tlie bill V>rigbt coral 
red, which soon fades in the stulfed speci- 
men, it being perhaps of a yellower coral- 
ed in I’. Phayrei. Both P. hypoleucos 
(var) and P. albogularis were procured by 
Capt. Tickeil at tlie base of Moole it, at an 
altitude of 5 to (>,000 feet. Phylloscopus 
viridii>enni.s, n. a is a fourth 8pecie.s of 

the Reguloides subgroup (J. A, S. xxiii, 487.) 
and nuj.'^t nearly resembling Ph. chloronotus ; 
but readily distinguished from that species by 
having the rump uniformly colored with black, 
also by having a hjnger and differently colored 
hill, and legs of much darker hue. From Ph. 
proregulus (Regiilus modestus, Gould,) it is 
distinguished by its inferior size and mucK 
brighter colouring, the mesial coronal streak 
being as much developed as in Ph. chloro- 
notus, and of a purer yellowish white, cod- 
trastiog with the blacker shade of dusky; 
edge of wing considerably brighter yeUow 
than in the others, the wing band and also the 
tibial plumes tolerably bright yellow, the lat- 
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PLACUNA PLACENTA. 


PLEROCABPUS BILOBUS. 


ter constituting anotker good diatincUon : but 
a further and more conspicuous distinction 
consists in tke ^ng beyond its coverts being 
vnifbrinly green, Mrithout a trace of the Re- 
gulus-like variagation seen in Ph. proregulus, 
niul less conspicuously in Ph. chloronotus, 
there is no dusky patch posterior to the co- 
verts nor whitish tip or border to any of the 
great alars, but the secondaries are broadly 
margined with tolerably bright green, and the 
tertiaries are merely of a duller green through- 
out, brightening on their outer edge, and are not 
du^ky and contrasting (as in the other species.) 
In brief, Ph. viridipennis may be described to 
have the upper parts vivid olive green, bright- 
est ou the margins of the wing and tail 
feathers ; lower parts albescent tinged with 
yellow : crown dusky mixed with green, with 
bright yellowish-white supercillia and coronal 
streak continued over the occiput, the super- 
cilia more yellowish anteriorly ; a broad pale 
yellow wing- band formed by the tips of the 
great coverts of the secondaries ; and the 
smaller range of wing-coverts slightly tipped 
with yellowish ; tibial plumes bright yellowish, 
the margin of the wing pure canary yellow : 
upper mandible wanting in the specimen, but 
the lower is wholly yellow. Legs iufuacated 
brownish. Length about 4 in., of which tail 
1| in.^ wing 2 in., having the short first prima- 
ry 9/1 6th in., the second | in. longer than the 
hrst, and f in. shorter than the longest prima- 
ries, bill to gape J in. ; and tarse, | in. — Mr, 
BlytK$ Report. 

PH YIP A. A marmot, in the countries of 
the Bhot people, in whose burro wings gold is 
found. It is supposed to be the country of the 
lesMdones, alluded to by Herodotus, — Lotham. 

PHYSALIS FLEXUOSA, Linn. Willu. 
Kdxb. Syn. of Phyllanthus urinaria, Linn. ' 

PHYjSALIS PERUVIANA. Cape or 
Brazil gooseberry. 

PHYSIC NUT, Eno, Syn. of Jatropha 
curcas. 

PHYSIC NUT, GLAUCOUS LEAVED. 
Jatropha glauca. 

PHYSIGNATHUS COCINCINENSIS. 
See Agama. 

PHYTELEPHAS MACROCARPA. See 
Corosos. Ivory. 

PHYTOLOPSIS. SeeHydrida. 

PL AC UN A. Pecten spondyloideum. 

PLACUNA PLACENTA. The window 
ghell is found in great abundance in the Tara- 
blegam lagoon near Trincomalle, and their col- 
lection ia rented out, 18 millions been collected 
annually. The shells are exported to India 
China as a substitute for window glass, 
a^ a^sll pearls are found in them. 'They do 
not oeeuron the coast of India, but mfound 
fossil, in the tertiary strata of the eastern coM 
line. 


PLANTAIN, Eng. Sp. of Musa para- 
disiaca, Linn. Bee also Climate. IJyas. 

PLANCHES. Fr. Planks. PLANCHES 
MINCES, Ftt. Deals. 

PLANES. See Plantanacem. 

PLANK EN,Dut.Ger. Planks. PL ANKER, 
Dan. Planks. PLANKOR, Sw, Planks. 

PLANTAGO ISPAGHULA. Spogel seed. 

PLAS-PAPARIKA PHUL, also TESU, 
ALSO KISU, Duk. Flowers of Butea frondosa. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, See Gypsum. 

PLASTIC CLAY. See Clay. 

PLATA, Sp. Silver. 

PLATANUS ORIENTALIS, Chenar. 
Hind. Kash. Pees. This grows in Cashmir 
from seed, but requires to be transplanted. 
Some replanted by Akbar in A. D. 1588, when 
seen by Mr. Vigne in 1838, were 20 feet in 
circumference. lie had seen some grand trees 
in the valley opposite to Therapia on the Bos- 
phorus, but one near Avin, at the foot of the 
Elborz mountains, measured by Vigne, was 64 
feet in circumference. 

PLATAX ARTHRITICUS, Cvv. and 
Val. See Isinglass. 

PLATE ARMOUR. The plate armour of 
Asia, unlike the complete steel cases of Europe, 
is formed of rectangular plates of steel, braced 
over the snrcoat and covering only the vital 
parts. Underneath, however, a shirt of mail 
was generally worn. Much skill is lavished 
upon the [>lates which are of cast or damask’d 
steel, arabesqtied in gold. — Ben. As. Soc. Jour, 
No. 11 of 1854. 

PLATONIA INSIGNIS. See Clusiacem. 

FLATYONYCHUS BIPUSTULATUS. 
See Portunidae. 

PLATYSTEMON MEGACEPHALUM. 
See Chelonia. 

PLAVA. A name of the men of Butan. 

PLECTRANTHUS aromaticus, 

Roxb. Syn. of Coleus amboinicus. Lour. 

PLECTRANTHUS ASPER, Sprbng. 
Syn. of Coleus barbatus, Benth. 

PLECTRANTHUS BARBATUS. And 
in Bot. Ress. Syn. of Coleus barbatus, Benth. 

PLECTRANTHUS CARNOSUS, Sims. 
Syn. of Coleus barbatus, Benth. 

PLECTRANTHUS CRASSIFOLIUS, 
Hokt. Mal. Syn. of Anisochilus carnosus. 

PLECTRANTHUS DUBIUS, Spe. Syn. 
of Anisochilus carnosus. 

PLECTRANTHUS FGRSKAHLII, 
WiLLD. Syn. of Coleus barbatus, Benth. 

PLECTRANTHUS MONACHORUM, 
Sprbng. Syn, of Ooyrnum sanctum, Linn. 

PLECTRANTHUS MONODELPHUS, 
Roxb. Syn. of Coleus barbatus, Bentk ' 

PLECTRANTHUS 8TROBEUFEBDS, 
Roxb. Syu. of AiiiiK>chahis carnosus. 

?LEBOOASPlIS BILOBUS, Dons. MII.L. 
Syn. of Pterocarpus rnamnpium, Boxb. 
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POGHADA MALLE. 


roix. 


PLEUBOPTERA. Sm OaleointheoHs. 

PLEUROTOM A BABYLONIA. See Sip- 
hcNtioftlxiiiiata. 

PLOCARIA CANDIDA See Edible sea- 
weed, 

PLOCARIA COMPRESSA. See Edible 
sea- weed, 

PLOCARIA HELMINTHOCHORTON. 
See Edible sea-weed. 


ALSO FOG AD A MALL1« Tkl. Nyelanthea 
arbor tristes, 

POGHADA, Trl. ai.so POGADA 

MANU, Tel. Mimusops 

elengi. 

j POGHELELE, Tam. Leayes 

! of tobacco. 

I POGO S T E M O N I N TE RM ED I U S, 


PLOCARIA LICHENOIDES. See Edi- 1 
ble sea^weed. 

PLOCEUS. See Plocein^. 

PLO HIERRO, Sp. Iron wood. 

PLOiMB, Fu. Lead. 

PLOMBAGO, Black load. 

PLOMB-DE-MINE. Fr. POTELOT, Fk. 
Blacklead. 

PLOMB SULFURE, Fii. Galena. 

PLOM CARBONATE, Fr. White lead. 

PLOMO, Sp. Lead. 

PLOTUS LEVAILLANTII. See Pele- 
canus. 

PLUIMEN, Dur. Feathers. 

PLUMAS, Sp. Feathers. 

PLUMBAGlNACEyE. Sec Load wort. 

PLUMBAGO, Lat. Black lead. See 
Carbon. Veins of this occur in the hills near 
Nambrapane. These arc hcrgcdy worked and 
2,000 tons are annually exported. 

PLUMBAGO ROSEA, Lat. See Oliitra. 

PLUMBI CARBONAS, Lat. White 1 cad 

PLUMBUM, Lat. Lead. 

PLTTMES A ECRIRE, Fr. Quills or 
writing pens. 

PLUMES A LIT, Fr, Bed feathers. Fea- 
thers. 

PLUM-OIL. Oil of kenicl of Prunus donies- 
tica. 

POA ABYSSINICA. See Graniinaceie. 

POA CYNOSUUOTDES. See Dab. 
Koosha, Graminaceie, 

POALUM, Malay. Coral. 

POAM, Maleal. Syn. of the wood called 
Boa. 

POCOCK, Edward, Author of History 
of the Arabs. 

POCKHALN, Gbr. Guaiacnm officinale. 

PODA, Tel. See Poda wood. 

PODICEPS MINOR. See Colymbidae. 

PODIOEPS OCCIPITALIS. See Colym- 
bid». 

PODIL-MAN, Tel. Acacia catechu. 

PODODAPHNE, Gb. Neriiim oleander. 

PODU-TALLI, Tam. Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
flota, {linn. 

POGA OB RATHER POKA CHETTU, 
Tel. Areca catechu. 

P06AKU, Tel, Tobacco. Cigars. 

POG-CHUMFA, Berg. Syn loi Aipima 
nutaiis. ^ ^ 

POGHADA MALLE, Tel. 


Brntii. Syn. of Pogostemon patchouli, Pellet. 

POGOSTEMON P.VTCHOUH. See Pat- 
chouly. 

POGOWIZU. Rls. Buttons. 

POKA ClIETTU, Ti:l. Syn. of Areca 
catechu. 

POKTIR.AJ, Hind. Topn*. 

POT, Bkno. Mind. Tam. Syn. of Basella 
alba, also bun POI, Bkng. Basella alba. 

POI-BUGULIJ, Tki.. Char- 

coal. 

FOIL, Fk. Hair. FOIL I)E CHAMEAU, 
on LAINE DE CHEVRON, Fk. Camel’s 
liair. 

POINCIANA CORIAUIA, Jaoq. Syn. of 
Cmsalpinia coriaria. 

POINCIANA REGIA. Royal Poinciana 
tree. This tree does not attain a great size, but 
it is very pretty and should be planted in mix- 
ed avenues. 

POINT DE GALLE. Us flag-staff, is in 
lat. 0 ^ U' N., and long. 17' 42" E. The 
town and fort are built on the point which is 
rocky and bluff to sea ward, witJi a rocky islet 
near, called Pigeon Island, .surrounded by small- 
er ones. I’be entrance of the bay is about a 
mile wide, and there, as well as inside, the 
de[)tU of water varies from 2 to 14 feet. 

POINT PEDRO. 8ee Tanjong Bato. 

POINT PEDRO, in lat. 5^ 3H' 40" N„ long. 
95® 31' E., bear.s 9 miles E. 22® N. from Acheen 
Roads. 

POINT PEDRO SHOAL. A dangerous 
shoal, which encompasses the N. E. extremity 
of the Island of Ceylon. 

POITU OH ZONAR. Jandiam, Tel, There 
is a class of siidras in Southern India, engaged 
in five avocations, viz. : — 

GoldsmithB, Komsala Braziers, Konsagara 

wanlu. wanlu. 

Carpenters, Wodla „ Stone Cutters, Sungtrash 
Blacksmiths, Komala ,, wanln, 

who all wear the Poitu or Zonar. They are 
sudras, and are divisions of the same race, for 
they intermarry. It is also worn by Bralumaii^ 
Chetris, Vesyas, and Sudras. 

POIS, Fr. Pease, 

POISON-BULB. Crinum Asiaticum* 

POIVRE, Fr, Black pepper. PQIVRE D 
ESPAGNE, Fr. Cayenne pepper. FQIVI^ 
LONG, Fr, Long pepper. Pepper i ^ 
FOIX, Fr PitcL 
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POLANISIA ICOSANDRA. Syn. of 

Cleonie icosandr^, 

POLANISIA VISCOSA. See Oil. 

POLEMONIACEAS. See Collomia cocci- 
ijea. Gilia achilliae folia. Loptosipori. 

POLERROI : PROSTOI : SCHAFFRAN, 
lius*. Safflower. 

POLICHI, Maleal. Syn. of Hibiscus sab- 
dariffa, Linn. 

POLLA, OH KAKANDAKA CONU- 
VEH, Mal. Anamirta cocculus. 

POLLAI, Tel. Antidesma pubescens. 

PALLANARRUA, a ruined city in Cey- 
lon, its capital in the middle ages. It was 
captured and sacked by the Tamil invaders in 
A. D. 1023, recovered by Wijao Balm in 1071, 
but again [dundered in A. D. 1204. 

POLLA NILU, Tel. Vinegar. 

POLLARI, Tel. Syn. of Antidesma pu- 
bescens. 

POLLUM. A Madras weight of 1 J oz., 
or 3 tolas ; 40 polluma - 1 viss, or 3 lbs. 2 oz. 
In Tinnevelly, 1 00 polluins - 1 seer. In the 
Northern Division, 8 poUiuns or nuutak- I 
seer. 

POLATNO, Rus. Linen. 

POL PA Dl CASSIA, It. Catliartocarpus 
fistula. 

POLUH, Hind, Svn. of Ehrcta buxifolia. 

POLVERE, It. duni)owc]cr. POLVERE 
DE CIPRI, It. Hair powder. 

POLVORA, Port. Sp. Gunpowder. 

POLVOS DE PELUCA, 8i\ Hair powder. 

POLYANDRY. From the most ancient 
times, we read of the exi.stenco of poly- 
andry amongst various iiation.s, widely apart 
the one from the other. It still prevails in 
modified ways, in Tibet ; in the Himalayas ; in 
Southern India, amongst the Tamil races ; in 
Ceylon, amongst the indigenes, probably also a 
Tamil race. It is said to be met with in 
Africa, and also in North America. Humboldt 
found it common in the island of Lancerota, 
one of the Canaries. Mr. Sirr, in his recent 
account of Ceylon, mentions that polyandry was 
practised in ancient Sparta. For this state- 
ment we have iiotmet with any nearer authority 
than in the observation of Polybius, Book 
IV, Chapter Jll^ in which he tells us that the 
Arcadians in order to smooth and soften their 
rough and stubborn dispositions, ruled the 
study of music and dancing, and appointed 
frequent festivals and sacriBces, which both 
sexes were obliged to celebrate together ; the 
men with women, and the boys with virgins. 
Aristotle, followed by Polybius, Booh XJI, 
Mx„ ILf mentions that among the Loorians of 
Italy all nolnlity of ancestry 'ivas derived from 
women and not from men. One hundred no- 
ble families of the Locrians seem to have hiL 
grated into Italy from Asia Minor, along with 


some of their women, and only the descendauts 
of these women were reput^ noble and re- 
garded as descendants of the hundred fatnilms. 
It was from these hundred families that the 
hundred virgins were taken by lot, as the or- 
deal had commanded, and were sent to Troy. 
They had amongst them an iustitution which 
they had ^tdopted from the people of Italy, 
amongst whom they were mixed. At the 
time that they drove the Sicilians out of this 
part of Italy, the latter had a custom of appoint- 
ing a young man to lead the procession in 
their sacrifices, and he was always chosen from 
the noblest and the most illustrious of their 
families. But instead of a young man, the Lo- 
criiins a})pointed a virgin for the office, because 
nobility among them was derived from women. 
The one brother after another among the Jews, 
alluded to in the question of the Saddu- 
cees, may have the relation to the Asiatic poly- 
andria, that a normal state has to an abnormal. 
Indeed we reiul in ancient scripture of the son 
succeeding to or taking his father’s wives. And 
Marco Palo tells us that amongst the Mongols, 
in the time of Kiiblai Khan, brothers took de- 
ceased brothers’ wives, and sons the wives of their 
fathers, their uterine mother excepted. In the 
west, Caesar, lib. V.Ch. XIV, says of the Britons 
of his time “ ITxores habent deni duodeni- 
que inter se c ommunes, et maxime fratres 
cum fratribus, et parentes cum liberis. Sed si 
sunt ex his iiati, eorum habeutur libed a 
quibiis priinum virgines qumque ductae sunt.” 
“ Ten and even twelve have wives common 
to them, arid particularly brothers among 
brothers, and parents among their children ; 
but if there be any issue by these wives, they 
are reputed to be the children of those by 
whom respectively each was first espoused when 
a virgin.” And it may be that the “ bundling” 
is but a partial continuation of another social 
custom of the ancient Britons, who often con- 
tracted conditional marriages. But Dr. Vaug- 
han, in his Revolutions in English History, 
pp. 97 and 98, questions if Csesar’s knowledge 
of the Britons was such as to warrant his 
making that statement He grounds this 
scepticism on his belief in the natural in- 
stincts of barbarians which operate as power- 
ful safeguards of the chastity of women, and 
on the fact that among the Britons, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, iiL 2, women were held 
in high estimation; shared in the honors of 
priesthood ; had the gifts of inspiration, pro- 
phecy, and of working miracles — and like Boiu 
dicea and Cartismandua ruled in failure of 
male descent He notices the silence of Dio- 
dorus and Strabo as to the custom of polyandry, 
though both were fiitpiliar with whatCtesar had 
written, and he mentions also his disbelief of 
I the statement of Xiphiline, who attributes the 
[usage imputed to the iEkitons by Cassar^ to the 
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Caledottians in the time of Sevenia. Dr, Van* 
ghan also disregards the aiithorify of Dion 
Cassius, who wrote two centuries later, in 
which a British woman, is made to say in de> 
fence of her country-women, that they only did 
openly with their equals, what the Roman wo 
men did secretly with their inferiors. The 
high feelings of the Batons on the purity of 
their women, he considers established by the 
fact that it was the w^rong done to the chastity 
of the daughters of Boadicea that filled the 
cup (»f indignation among the Britons to over- 
flowing, and the statement of Tacitus, that it 
was the scandalous proceeding of Cartisman- 
dua, in marrying beneath her rank, that help- 
ed to produce such disaffection among her sub- 
jects as to compel her to fly to the Homans for 
protection. But when discrediting Caesar, as 
to the Britons, and Xipbilinc, as to the Cale- 
donians in the time of Severus, from the dis- 
affection produced by the marriage of Oartis- 
mandua beneath her rank, Dr. Vaughan was 
not perhaps aware that the same would result 
were a Nair w<nnau of the present day to 
consort with an inferior. Polyandry received 
a partial sanction in the Institutes of Menu. 
It is adverted to without reproach in the epic 
of the Mahabarat, wherein the heroine Drapadi, 
is made the wife of five Pandii brothers. It has 
existed from time immemorial in the valley of 
Kashmir, (Vigm vol, 1. p. 37 Jf in Tiiibet, 
and in the 8ivalik mountains. It is found in 
Sylhet and Cachar (Jo. As. Hoc. Ben. vol. IX I 
p. 834,). Among the Coorg.s, and on the | 
Neilgherri hills among the Todas. And it 
regulates the laws of inheritance amongst peo- 
ples in the southern extremities of the Dekhan. 
The prevalence of polyandry in the Vedic 
times, is shown in Kashivat saying, “Aswins, 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which 
you had harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the 
sake of honour, and the damsel, who was the 
prize, came through affection to you and ac- 
knowledged your (husband-ship) saying, you 
are my lords.” But polygamy was likewise 
known, for Kashivat, an ilhistrious Rishi, 
married ten sisters at once. In our day, Tur- 
ner mentions that the Tibet women, with their 
three or four husbands, are just as zealous as 
a Turk polygamist is of his several wives. He 
saw one woman who had five husbands alive, 
all brothers, though the chief, indeed real, hus- 
band is the elder brother. Major Cunning- 
ham remarks that amongst the Botis, of Ladak, 
npljratidry is strictly confined to brothers. Each 
umtly ^f brothers has only one wife in common. 
The most usual number of husbands is two, but 
three and even four husbands are not uncom- 
mon. Ttds t^stem, however, prevails only 
among the poorer classes lor the rich, as in all 
Eastern countries, genen^y have two or three 
wives, according to their circumsta-acce. Poly- 


andry, he adds, is the princt^ml chock to the itv 
crease of population, and however revolting it 
may be to our feelings, it was a politic mea- 
sure for a poor country which does not pro- 
duce sufficient food for its inhabitants. — 
Cunningham's Ladnk, p. 306. Vigne noticed 
it in his Travels in Kashmir (Vol. 1. p. 37), 
and he remarks that amongst S(une of the na- 
tives of the Alpine Bengal, a custom, it is well 
known, prevails, of one wtnnan being married 
to a wlmle family of brothers. It is stated 
by Dr. Latham, that the Bcrekede Arabs, a 
I branch of the Asir tribe, also the Jakuri Ha- 
zaras, and other u\itUors mention that the 
Bot races occupying the Tibetan Himalayas, 
prostitute or lend their wives, or, without the 
feelings which actuate most nations of the earth, 
assent to their cohabitation with strangers ajnl 
travellers. Polyamlry may also somewhat ex- 
plain the comparative inditference with which 
some races n gard the j)nrity of tlieir unmarried 
W(nncn. And tliis view is au|)ported by the still 
existing Hindu belief as the visits of tlie gods 
to certain women. We recognise this as an 
ancient belief of the Arian Hindus, as of the 
Greeks and Homans, and it i.s alluded to in the 
fabulous history of the origin of the I^andus, 
five heroes or demigod.H, descended from the 
ancient sovereigns of the countries of Hin- 
du.stan b(»rdering upon the Jumna, called “Pan- 
duan Haj," or tluj kingdom of the Pandus. 
Panda, the father of the.se five heroes, was the 
son of Vyasa and Pandca. Their mother’s 
name was Knnti, thu si.stcr of a prince of Ma- 
thura, who was the father of Heri and Baldiva, 
the Indian Hercules. Kunti, in consequence 
of the sins of the ancestors of herself and her 
husband, was doomed t(» experience the greatest 
curse that can befall a Hindu fonuile, sterility. 
However, by a charm, she contrived to remove 
the anathema by enticing the gods to her V)cd, 
Thus, .says Colon t*l Tod, from whose disquisi- 
tion on the Hindu and Theban Hercules, Cole 
man extracted this account, she had by Dher- 
maraja (Ya»na or the Minos of the Greeks), 
Yudishtra; by Pavaiia, Bhiina ; by Indra, Ar- 
jun ; and Nycula and Hydiva by Aswini Kum- 
ara (the Hindu Esciilapius, or the sons of Siirya,) 
the twins of the Hindu zodiac. — Cole, Myth. 
Hind. p. 248. Polyandry prevails amongst 
the Tibetans in the hills south and east of 
Kashmir. But over all Kamnori, amongst the 
richer people, tlie custom of many brothers 
having one wife in common has long ceased 
to be practised, though the widow of an elder 
brother is commonly remarried^ to the nett 
brother. The Chumars or Leathel^ yorkew 
of Kuna war, however, like the AtiH 

practice polyandry. Amongst the Tod^Md 
Cururabars of the Nilgiri mountains, 
brothers of a family have Usually only one 
wife between them. She is, moreover, allowed 
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to consort with strangers, without the alight- also the rule of Marumikaiktifamy in t&is res- 
eat objection or jelousy on the part of her pact having confirmed to Hindti usage, iti 
proper lords. — Cole. Myth, Hind. p. 305. the times of the ascendancy of the Hindus. 
Polyandry prevails in Travancore and in the The adherents to Marumakataycm form unit- 
t\vo provinces of the Madras Presidency, called ed family communities termed Tarwaada 
Malabar and Cauara, provinces, about 300 miles The remotest member is acknowledged as 
long, and 50 broad, with upwards of 36 millions one of the family, if living under subordi- 
of people. Mr. Strange describes it (Hindu Law, nation to the head of the family and taking 
p. 67) when he says, the inheritance runs in the part in their religious observances. The senior 
female, and not in the male line. A man’s male of whatsoever brarmh is the head of 
sous are not in the list of his heirs. His pro- the family and is termed Karnaveu. The other 
perty goes to his sisters sister’s sons, sisters members are termed Anandravers. There is 
daughters ; sisters daughter’s sons and daugh- nothing analogous to the state of widowhood 
ters ; mother; mother’s sisters; their chil- as existing elsewhere ; females whether in alli- 
dren ; and to his maternal grandmother ; ance with males or not, reside in their own 
her sisters and their children. Failing families. In theory, the property is held to 
these and their stock in the same way of vest in the females only, the males having 
descent, it goes, as in the other parts of the right of management and claim to support. 
Presidency, to the man’s disciple and fellow Practically tlie males are co-sharers with the 
student ; and then escheats. Tliis rule of de- females. In default of males, females succeed 
scent is termed Maramakalayam^ or Nepotism to the management of the family property. In 
in the female line. The origin of this is stat- some families the management devolves on 
ed to have been in the time of Parasuramen, them preferably to the males, and in such case 
tlie first king of Malabar, who introduced the senior female takes it. All members of the 
Brahmins into the district, and gave them pos- family, even the remotest are entitled to main- 
sessions therein, and to prevent these properties tenanoe. On failure of sisters’ progeny, male 
from being split uj), decreed that they should and female, the head of the family may make 
vest in the elder brothers, wIkhu alone he pei*’ adoption. The descent being in the female 
initted to contract marriage. The sons of these line, the adoptit»n must be a female. In view 
were to be accounted as sons for the whole f.v of the probable minority of her ofispring at 
luily. The junior brothers being without wives, the period when the management may fall in, 
were allowed to consort with females of lower a male, her brotlier, may be taken, in adoption, 
castes. The offspring of these unions not being at the same time with herself, in order to afford 
legitimate, could not rank as Brahmins, or provisions for the administration of the affairs 
inherit from their fiithers. Tlieir inheritance of the family, and for conduct of the religi- 
was hence made to follow from their mothers, ous rites to be observed therein. Part of the 
The lower castes fell into the same system of ;>;' oples here alluded to as practicing polyan- 
promiscuous intercourse amongst themselves, dry, on the Malabar C(>ast, are called Nairs. 
With them, the females before attaining ina- An .author writing regarding their social 
turity, go through a form of marriage, the customs and the results from this practice 
bridegroom not necessarily taking the posi- of polyandry, states that they marry before 
tion of husband. After maturity, they may they are ten years of age, but the husband 
consort with whom they please, and with as never afterwards cohabits with his wife, 
many as they please, provided that the connex- Sucii a circumstance, indeed, would be con- 
ion be with members of their own or some sidered as very indecent. He allows her 
higher caste. The offspring succeed to the oil, clothing, ornaments and food ; but she 
estate in the mothers family, it being obvious lives in her mother’s house, after her parents 
that parentage cannot be traced out in the line death, with her brothers, and cohabits 
of the male. The castes that follow this rule with any person that she chooses, of an equal 
of are all, excepting Brahmins or higher rank than her own. If detected in 

and Aka Podwais, a class of pagoda servants, bestowing her favours on »uy man of low caste, 
the artisans, viz., carpenters, brass-smiths, black- she becomes an outcast. It is no kind of refiec- 
smiths, and gold-smiths, and some of the low- tion on a woman’s character to say that she has 
est denominations, such as the Cheromars, or formed the closest intimacy with many persons ; 
•lave tribe, the. Malayers and the Pauiars, on the contrary, the Nair women are proud of 
with rule of descent is to sons, reckoning among their favoured lovers many 

The toddy- drawers, and the Mook- brahmans, rajas, or other persons of high-birth. 

of North Malabar, follow In consequenoe of this strange manner of pro* 
those to the south pagating the species, no Nair knows his father ; 
imerve Maka-tayam, or descent to soim. In and every man lodks upon his sister’s children 
North Malabar, most of the Moplas, Me^pUla^ as his heirs. He, indeed, looks upon iiiein 
mother’s 8on> idthough Mahomedans, follow (with the same fondness that mother 
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paits of the world have ibr their own children ; ! whose nilo of inheritance is by Nepotisint 
and he would be considered os an unnatural j termed Marumakatayani. It has prevatledi in 
monster, were he to show such signs of grief at i like manner in Travancore, where the satne 
the death of a child, which, from long cohabi* rule of descent is followed. There is, however, 
tation and love with its mother, he might sup- a strong tendency in Malabar to throw up the 
pose to be his own, lis he did at the death of a said nile of descent, and to convey property 
child of his sister. A man’s mother manages from father to son, and this feeling is owing to 
his family, and after her death his eldest sister the gradual abandonment of polyandryism. 
fissumes the direction. Brothers almost alway.** rhe connubial connection vrhich is in tpiestiou 
live under the same roof; but, if one of the is termed ordinarily in Malabar Goona-Doshnni, 
family separate from the rest, he is always ac- Goona-good, Dosham evil (for better for worse.) 
corapanied by his favorite sister. Kven con- tn Travancore it is styled Mundu-vanga, Moon- 
sins, to the most remote degree of kindred, in tlu-cloth, vanga receivii^g. The girl taken is of 
the female line, generally live together in great ripe age, and her consent must be obtained, 
harmony : for in this part of the country, love. Personal actpiaintance thus precedes the forma- 
jealousy, or distrust, never can disturb the peace tion of the union. The ceremonial consists 
of a Nair hwiily. The land estate is managed in the man presenting her with a Moondoo (a 
by the eldest male of the family, but each white muslin cloth). In North Malabar a 
individual has a right to a share of the income, small sum of money is tied up in a corner of 
In ciise of the eldest male being unable, from the cloth. Small presents of money are given 
infirmity or incapacity, to manage the affairs to Brahmins. There is an assenibhige of 
of the family, the next in rank does it in the friends at the giiTa house and a supper is given 
name of his senior. Under these social riile^ either before or after the ceremonial. The 
it is not easy to see the inducement to the hour i.s about 8 p. lu. The girl sometimes is 
Nair to marry, as he has the burthen wlthoiii taken to the mau's house, and sometimes re- 
auy of the enjoyments of wedded life, — Bitch- mains in her own, and is visited by him there. 
anan IJaniiUmi quoted in Junrn. hi. Arrh. Hach party is unrestricted as to the number of 
Vof,iiL No. W. t/a/Ac 1849, p. .‘364. But this such connections that may bo fonued, but 
legal or authorised practice must have its check these ordinarily do not exceed two or three, 
in the social or natural state of mmi, which, as The descent being in the female line, the pa- 
uf most creatures, is one of true monogamy, reubige as to the father was immaterial. Jea- 
and proof of this, and yet also of the lateral loiisies and quarrels, terminating sometimes in 
descent law, is furnished by the account given uuirder, aio however rife, os might be ex- 
of the death of the Rajah of Travancore, who, pccted. The ccmnection depends simply upon 
in 1860, died of a decline, at the age of 46, the will of the parties, and may bo broken 
after a reign of 13 years. lie liad been much t»if by either at pleasure. Now, the unions 
affected by the death of a lady of liis family, in Malabar are commonly of single couples, 
and made a pilgrimage to several shrines, prac- the woman living in the man’s house strictly 
rising great austerities and fastings. His medi* as his wife. The classes among whom poly- 
cal attendants (Native and European) warned audryisiu has prevailed in Malabar are the 
liim of the risk in his feeble heiiltli, but lie Nair.s, the Tcears of North Malabar (those of 
persevered, and sank of exhaustion and weak- South Malabar adhering to the descent to 
ness. His end was suitable to an enlightened sons), and a branch of the slave tribes called 
piiuce. He took au aftectionate leave of his Kallady. The term **Nair” is derived from 
family, and show'ed his solicitude for his people Naikcr, the respectful plural of Naik, which 
by requesting that the custom of shutting the comes from the Sanscrit term Nayakah, mean- 
shops for 15 days when a Ilajah dies, might be ing a chief man. The four classes of workmen 
dispensed with on this occjisiou on account of in Malabar, namely, the Ashary (carpenter), 
the dearth and distress from which the people Mooshaly (brass-founder), Tattan (gold-smith), 
were then suffering. On account of the imbeci- and Perooii kollan (iron-smith), still follow a 
lity of the first nephew, the second nephew curious species of polyandryism. This is kept 
Rama Verma has long been acknowledged as up only in the family. The elder brother mar- 
the first Prince by the family and the Govern- ries and bis wife is common to all the other 
meut, and now ascends the throne. The law as brothers. If a junior wishes to marry, ho must 
it prevails in Malabar, has been given above, live apart, and set up business apart, but if ahy 
T&e "ionowing details by Mr. Strange, who of those junior to him should reside with him, 
long served in that district, will show the cu- bis wife is common to them. These classes 
rious modifications which increasing civiiiza- have descent from father to son. In Canar% a 
tion and the social customs of other races are similar system of inheritance obtains to that in 
effecting amongst these people. Mr. Strange Malabar, which is termed Alya SautaUf or 
mentions (in iSeris) that polyandryism in Alya Sautana or Nephew inheritance. As in 
labor has prevailed only among those classes ) Malabar, the Brahmins do not follow this rule 
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POLYANDRY. 


POLYGAMY. 


In its details^ the law of Alya Sautan corresponds 
with that of Marumakatayam^ saving that the 
principle that the inheritance vests in the fe- 
males in preference to the males is In practice 
better carried out in Canara, where the manage- 
ment of property vests ordinarily in the females^ 
while in Midabar the males commonly admin- 
ister thereto. The Alya Sautana of the Tulu 
country is similar to the old Roman law of 
descent ab-matrice. A sister’s children being 
considered more surely of a man’s own blood 
than those by his married wife. Coorg Memoirs, 
p, 30. In the Tuluva country, the Brahmin 
widow can devote herself to the temple, and 
reside outside or inside its walls. If within, 
she is a servant of the idol, and receives the 
embraces of men of her own caste only. The 
ofQspriug of such, if boys, are called Moylar, and 
if girls, are said to be given in marriage to the 
boys. But if the woman elect to reside outside, 
she must pay a monthly sum to the pagoda, 
and may cohabit with any one of pure descent. 
The Coorgs continue to have a kind of mar- 
riage communism within the family, the wives 
of the brothers of one house are considered as 
common property. Children, therefore, are 
rather children of the family or of the mother, 
than of the ostensible father. The Coorgs 
quote, as their authority for this custom, the 
story above related of five Pandu brothers who 
had one wife Drapadi. But the state of family- 
life, in many Coorg houses, resulting from tins 
custom, is very sad, giving rise to jealousy, 
mistrrst, heart-burnings, quarrels, and often 
deadly hatred. One evening, the Revd. Mr. 
Moegling addressing an assembly of Coorg men 
on the excellency of Christianity as a rule of life, 
said, “ leaving for a moment out of sight, the 
salvation of your souls, and that eternal joy and 
glory, which Christ gives to such as believe in 
Him, faith in his gospel would in this world ren- 
der you happy men, indeed, compared with your 
present miseries. * * There would be one man 
in each house, living in peace with his own 
wife and children.” The men grew silent and 
thoughtful, and one near him whispered to his 
neighbour, The padre seems to know all 
about us.” Two or three generations con- 
tinue to live together in the ancestral home, a 
large human bee-hivo, the grandfather and 
grandmother, their sons and daughters-in-law, 
the children of these families, some houses con- 
taining sixty, seventy, eighty souls and upwards; 
but families are constantly being tom up and 
separated from the discord that occurs. — Revd. 
H, Mdeglin^s Coorg Memoirs^ pp, 29 — 32. 
In the western extremity of the province in 
Oeylou adjoining that of Bintenne, something 
like the custom rf the peoples of Western India, 
nephews by the sister’s side succeed to the 
inheritance to the exclusion of the possessor’s 
sons. Cynghalese kings frequently married their 


sistem. Polyandry prevails even now through* 
out the interior of Ceylon, ehiefiy among the 
wealthier classes, and at one time it was uni- 
versal throughout the island. At present, among 
the Kandyans and them only, polyandry is pre- 
valent, and the wife has the possession of eight 
brothers. The children call the eldest brother 
father. A man can bring in another, not a 
relation, to have joint marital rights with him- 
self ; indeed the first husband, can so intro- 
duce, as many as the wife will consent to re- 
ceive as husbands. In Kandy, in the Reena 
marriage, the husband goes to reside in the 
wife’s house, and the woman shares the family 
inheritance with her brothers. The husband, 
in this marriage, can be dismissed summarily, 
by the family of the wife. In the Deega, a 
more respectable marriage, the wife leaves her 
own house for that of her husband, — forfeits 
all claim on the property of her pfirents, but 
acquiring some claim on that of her husband, 
and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless with 
the full consent of the husband. Divorces are 
constantly sought for by women, on trivial 
pretences. A child born within nine months 
of the divorce, must be maintained by the 
husband. 

POLYBIUS. See Portunid®. 

POLYGAMY is met with among nearly 
all the nations of Southern and Eastern Asia. 
Nevertheless, neither amongst theMahomedans 
or Hindus, is it a respectable practice. A 
Mahomedan by law can marry four wives, and 
all his captives in war can form his Harm, but 
no Mahomedan, however rich, no ruling sover- 
eign even, can obtain a second wife from a 
family of the same social position as his own, 
and amongst Indian Maliomedans only one 
wife is married with all the rejoicings and cere- 
monial display which in most countries are 
observed when a bride becomes a wife and 
mistress of a home. In the profligacy of 
towns or in the enforced idleness to which so 
many Mahomedan nobles in India, are now 
constrained, there are sometimes found the 
legitimate number of wives, along with many 
Hindu converts to Mahomedanism, who are 
styled the “ Harm,” and occasionally amongst 
the poorer men who have been great travellers, 
more than one wife is seen in a house. But mo- 
nogamy is the general rule, and marriage is 
made with the wife for whom the greater rejoic- 
ings are made. In Mahomedan law, all children 
born in marriage have equal rights. In India, 
therefore, where women are married either 
simply by the Nikkah ceremonial or by the ad- 
ditional display in the Shadi or rejoicings, the 
law does not recognize any distinction in the 
rights of the children from Nikkah or Shadi wives. 
But, in the social customs of the Mahomedans 
of Southern India, a great diiltinctimi is nrnde 
between the offspring of the tWo marriages. 
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FOLyOAMY. 


FOLYPODIUM QUI!»0IF0LIUM. 


A Nikkah wife never receives from ker house- 
hold, the same amount of respect from rela- 
tives, and never receives from her husband 
an equal monthly allowance to that of a Shadi 
wife. The Nikl^h and Shadi children in their 
father's househoulds, receive equal courtesy from 
relatives, because they are then looked upon 
alike, as the children of the miister of the house. 
But a father never grants to Nikkah children 
allowances equal to those which he apportions 
to his Shadi children. When parents are seek- 
ing for suitable marriages for their children, 
Nikkah oftspriug are regarded as greatly interior 
in social rank to Shadi offspnng, and the tmnt 
of the Nikkah marriage is remembered for ge- 
nerations. Men who marry by the Nikkah cere- 
mony take such Nikkah wives from families of 
inferior rank to themselves, or from women of 
very low position, while wives who are married 
by the Shadi ceremony are always of equal 
rank to the men. As a rule, Nikkah wives and 
Nikkah children do not receive incomes equal 
to those of the Shadi relation, and the courtesies 
and respect shewn to them in their families 
and by the outer world, are greatly less than 
those which Shadi wives and children receive. 
Amongst Hindus, in general, it is rare to hear 
of two wives in one house, but tlie concubi- 
nage of cities is facilitated by the presence in 
the temples, of >vomen devoted to the gods. 
In Hindu law, a man may have wives with- 
out limit. He ought not, however, to take an 
additional wife, save under certain justifying 
circumstances. These are, his wife’s exhibiting 
want of chastity ; habitual disobedience or dis- 
respect towards him ; bad temper ; bad liealth ; 
barrenness ; or should she for a period of ten 
years produce only daughters. The consent of 
the wife, without any disqualifying causes on 
her side, also of itself, warrants remarriage. 
The absence of these justifying causes will not, 
however, invalidate a second marriage. A wife 
who has been superseded by a second marriage, 
whether justifiably or not, should continue to 
reside with her husband. If he oblige her to 
leave him, she should reside with his relatives or 
her own. In either case the husband is bound 
to maintain her. -^Siranfje's Hindu Law. It will 
thus be seen that by the law, a Hindu can 
marry as many wives, and by custom keep as 
many concubines as he chooses ; the former is 
allowed by law and custom, the latter, however, 
is not explicitly sanctioned by law, but indi- 
rectly permitted by custom, and prevails chiefty 
%in0r :v the lower orders. The late Mah^kjd 
Bevijl of Taqjore married 18 wives on one day, 
and in mythological history, it is stated that 
the ancient king Dasaradha, the father ofEimi, 
had 60,000 wives. Generally speaking* a Hindu 
marries orily one wife, and after her death, 
another, if he^san afibid it There are a few 


but it is so extremely rare to find a husband 
with three or four wives at one tkuo that 
in all this city of 700,000 people, thisre 
are (in 1860) only three instances in the 
higher classes, of husbands living with three 
wives, and these they married successively, 
on account of the want of children. Con- 
cubinage among the higher ranks of Hindu 
society in Madras, is not common, and is gene- 
rally only among the dancing girls of pago- 
das. Ill the interior, most of the petty E^i^s, 
Poligars and Zemindars, marry two wives, 
and sometimes keep concubines nt the same 
time. In the large towns of China and Japan, 
concubinage seems to prevail to a greater extent, 
than it is met with in the western countries of 
Boutheru Asia. In Japan, the practice, so soon 
as a woman is married, of staining her teeth 
black, and thus destroying one of woman’s great- 
est ornaments, can only have the eflfect of mak- 
ing the wife less attractive to the husband and 
forcing his affections elsewhere. And in the 
concubinage of China there is not found among 
the young women whom they select, any of 
the^deformed feet which the richer classes of the 
people create fur the wives of their households. 

FOLYGAli DOG. See Canis. 

POLYGONACEJE. See Coccoloba. 

rOLYGONUJVI FAGOPYRUM. See Fag- 
opyrum. 

POLYGONUxM TINCTORIUM. See 
Dyes. 

POLYMNIA ABYSSINICA, Linn. Syn. 
of Guizotia oloifcra, D. C. 

POLYMNIA FRONDOSA, Bkuce. Syn. 
of Gnizotia oleifera, D. C. 

POLYNEMUS IlEPTADACTYLUS. 

See Isinglass. 

POLYNEMUS IIEXANEMUS or Cuv. 
AND Vau Sec Isinglass. 

POLYNEMUS INDICUS, Shaw. See 
Isinglass. 

POLYNEMUS PLEBIUS. Seelsinglass. 

POLYNEMUS SEXTARIUS. See Ising- 
lass. 

POL YNEMU S TETRAD ACT Y LUS, 
Shaw. See Isinglass. 

POLYPHEMA JACA, Lour. Syn. of 
Artocarpus integrifolius. 

POLYPI ALSO POLYPIARIA. See Po- 
lypifera. 

POLYPLECTRON EMPHANUM. See 
Pavo Japonensis. 

POLYPLECTRON TIBETANUM. See 
Pavo Japonensis. 

POLYPODIACEiE, also POLYPODI- 
UM. See Ferns. 

POLYPODIUM GIGANTEUM. See 
Ferns. 

FOLYPODIUM PERTUSUM. See Ferns. 
POLYPODIUM QUERCIFOLIUM. See 
Ferns. 


pensKms, in Madras, with two married wives : 
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VO^NE OIL. 


FORCUFiNE. 


FOLYPORL See Dry rot, also Fungi. 

FOLYPORUS DESTRUCTOR. Dry rot 

POLYFORUS FOMENTARIUS. See 
Fungi. 

FOLYPORUS MEL ADEEM A. Sect. 
Apus^ (Fries si/st p, 359.) — Polyporus imlader- 
DuruSy pileo dilatato iiioequabali atrato, 
maryine porisque conesceiitibm. The size is 
remarkable ; although not unprecedented, P. 
Sguamosris has been met with in Scotland with 
a circumference of 7 feet 5 inches, and weighing 
341bs. avoirdupois ; and P. Fraxmetts has been 
met with in England measuring the enormous 
size of 42 inches across : the same dioiension.»^ 
in the Asam species being 35 inches. 

FOLYPORUS OBLECTAN8. *See Fungi. 

FOMACEiE. See Eriobotrya Japoiiica. 
Loquat Pyrus cydonia. 

POMEGRANATE. In Kandahar, the po- 
megranates are superior to those of any other 
part of Asia. See Punica granatum. Dyes. 

FOMERANEZU, Rus. Orange. 

POMERANZEN, Ger. Orange. 

POMME-SPINEUSE, Fii. Thorn Apple. 

FONGHUJ, Reng. Syn. of Nelumbium 
.specioftum, Willd. 

PONGO^ ? See Siiniada:?. 

PONGOLAM, Maleal. Syn. of Putran- 
jiva Roxbiirghii, Wall. 

PONGUM, Maleal. Syn. of Pongamia 
glabra. 

rONNA CHETTIT, Tici-. 

Oalophylluin iiiophylliun. 

PONNAGAM, Maleal. Syn. of Fvottlera 
tinctoria, Roxb. 

PONNA MARM, Maleal. and PUNE 
MARM, Tam. qmQmLDD-ij'. Syn. of Calo- 
phylliim inpphylluin. 

FONAM TAG ERA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Cassia soph era, Linn. 

FONASSA, Tel. also TAMIDALU, 
Tel. See Natclienny. 

FONA-VERI, Tam. qii^rG'ayrf/Syn. of Cas- 
sia sophera, Linn. 

FONDA, Hind. Saccharmn violaceum. 

PONDICHERRY, on the Coromandel 
Coast, the chief town of the French possessions 
in India, and residence of the Governor Gene- 
ral, is in lat 11^ 56' N. long. 79” 54' E; 

PONGAMIA GLABRA. Maleal, See 
Pima belle. Mal. 

PONG AM, Tam. Syn. of Pongamia glabra, 
Vent 

PONGA OF RHEEDE, Mal. ? Galeduim 
Indica. 

PONNA PU, Tel. Calo- 

phyllum iuophyilum. . ^ 

PONNANG COlE, Tam. Ou(r«<®)s 
Kapiiidus omAtginatoa. 

PONNE TREE OIL, Auolo-Tam. OU 
of Poiigijjuw glabra. 


PONNU, Tam. Quirskjgu. Odd. 

PON-PADBIA MARM, Tam. Ou.fsir 
ufT Syn. of Bignonia chelonoides. 

PONTA LETSHL Maleal. Syn. of Law- 
sonia alba, Lam. 

FONTEDEllA. See Pontedera vaginalis. 

FONTEDE UADS. Pontederace®. 

FONTONIA. See Paleinonid®. 

FOPAI, Ta»i. Carica papaya. 

FOFELIElt, Dut. Poplar. 

POPHAM, Sir Home. A naval ofiicer 
of the British Service, employed in 1802 ivs 
Ambassador to the Stites of Arabia. 

rOPLAH, Dl’k. Physalis angulata. 

POPLAR LEAVED HIBISCUS. Hi- 
biscus po[)ulneus. 

POPULUS, Lat. Poplar. 

POPPY OIL. Oil of Papaver somnifcrum. 

POPPY SEED. See Khush Khush, Hind. 

POPPYWORTS. Papaverace®. 

POR A 8 1 ; a\I FLOWERS, Anglo-Tam. 
Butca frondosn. 

PORA8UM, Maleal. Syn. of Butea frou- 
dosa. 

PORASUM MARUM,Tam. 1 
Butea frondosa. 

PORASUM POO, Tam.? y, 

Flower of Butea frondosa. 

PORASUM VERE, Tam. Quutfi^Lh ©Soo/r 
Seed of Butea frondosa. 

PORCA. A Travancore village, in lat 9” 
20' N. 

POnCELAIN. See Ceramic manufactures. 

PORCELAIN CLAY: PORCELAIN 
EARTHS. See Clay. Kaolins. 

PORCELAINS, Fr. Cowries. See Cyp- 
neid®. 

PORCELAIN SHELLS. See Cyprceid®. 

POUCELLANEN, Gku. Cvpr®id®. 

PORCUPINE. Baton De Bode found the 
dried dung and bristles of numerous porcupines 
in the cells beneath the ruins of the palace of 
Jernshid, in Persepolis, but no living animals : 
and was informed that these aniinftls occupy 
the cold cells only during the heats of summer, 
and migrate to the south iu thousands so soon 
as the cold weather commences, travelling direct 
over hill and dale by the shortest route. Of 
Ceylon porcupines, Dr. Kelaart is quite certain 
of Hystrix Leucura^ Sykes, (V, KiraiUirosiris). 
.Nir. Blyth compared it with Waterhouse’s de- 
scription, and it quite corresponds ; so that H. 
Zeylonensis makes a second species of the 
genus in Ceylon. He terms it i/. eima. The 
porcupine is of the Giires vel Roden tia. HystrL 
cidee. H 3 n 8 trix alophus (alpha privitiva et lopbos 
a crest) Crestless Porcupine. Anchotia Sahis, 
vulgo. Habitat, sub-Himalayas. It had often 
been surmised that there are two species of por- 
cupine in India, but few have discriminated the 
second and rare species from the comnnoh one, 
or Leuciirusv The crestkss t>orcupitte of the 
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FOSTANS. 


POUPAIlTiA MANGIFKUA 


8nb>HixiuilAyaa measures 22 to 24 iuohes from 
snout to vettt» and stands about 8 inches high. 
— JBen^. As, Soc, Jour, No. 181, 1847. 

PORCUPINE WOOD. Wood of Cocoa- 
nut Palm. 

PORESH, Beng. Syn. ofThespeslapoimi- 
nea, Lam. 

POROCH, Rrs. Ounpowdcr. 

PORPH YRIO H YACINTHINU S. See 
Rallidaj. 

PORTAX. SeeNilghau. 

PORTIA TREE, Eng. Syn. of Thespesia 
populnea, Lam. 

PORTO NOVO, on the Coroniaudel Coast, 
in lat. 11® 31' N,, is a place of considerable 
trade. 

PORTUGUESE is now only spoken, in 
India, in the territory of Goa itself. In a few 
families only, outside of this is there a cor- 
rupted dialect eini»loyed. It is also s[K»ken at 
Macao. 

PORTULACA MERIDIANA, Linx. 
Syn. of Portulaca qiiadrifida, Tloxb. Linn. 

PORTULAC A SATIVA and OLKRA- 
CEA. See Purslane. 

PORTULACA OLERACEA. See Vege- 
tables of Southern India. 

PORTULACA CiUApRmDA. See Ve- 
getables of Southern India. 

PORTULACEA^l See Portulacn. 

PORTUN U S INTEGRIFRONS. See 
Portunidai. 

POUUS. This was the name given hy the 
Greeks to the race of the Puru or Paurava 
kings, to which in the time of Alexander, two 
princely races belonged. They were the first 
purely Indian race known to Euri>pe. 

POSEN ALSO EEDER KIEL, Gku. 
Quills. 

POSIIKHUR. A holy lake in Malwji. 

POSOQUERIA DUMETORUM. Randia 
dumetorum. 

POSSERI rEOPERLY PA SARA KIRE, 
ALSO PASSELI KIRE, Tam.? 

Portulaca quadrifida. 

POST, Hind. Papaver somniferuni. 

POSTANS, Captain T. Bombay Army, 
Political Agent in Upper Scinde from 183li 
to 1842. Author of an account of Scinde, 
translated from Persian historians. — Bl. A.s. 
Trans, vol. vii. 297. Account of Jain 
temple at Badrasir, and ruins of Bodra Na- 
gri, in Cutch. — Ibid, 431. Account of Gir- 
ii{gr.-i*--Tbid, 865. On the rivers Nile and In- 
dus. -^Lond. As. Trftis. vol. vii. 273. Per- 
sonid observations in Scinde, 1 vol. 8vt>. — 
Lond. 1843. Route through Cutch, <kc.—- 
Loud. Geo. Tmos. 1844, voL xiv. part 2, 193. 
Memoir on Shikarpore. — BI. As. Trans. 1841, 
voL %i 17. Tnule maintained in Cutch- 
Bhooj, with the east coast of Africa.'-^Buin. 


Geo. Trans, vol. i. 169. Report on the Mun- 
char Lake, and Arral and Narra Rivers*-^! bid, 
vol. ill 122. On the Kamphatir of Dawodhar 
ill Cutch. — Lond. As. Trans, vol. v. 263. Ac- 
count of the Temple of Somnauth. — Dr. Nuist. 

POST alsoCHOSA, Sans, Poppy Seed. 

POSTILIONS, a large range of mostly 
low islands, exieiKiiitg about 36 nnks, the 
north island being in hit 6® 31/ N. and long. 
118® 46' K. 

POTASCII, Rus. POTASKE, Dan. 
POTASSA, Fn. ir. POTASSIUM, Lat. 
POTASZ, lVi« Potiish. 

POTATO. Solaiiiun tuberosum. See Con- 
volvulus batatas. C'liinate. 

POTUOS. See Climbers. 

POTHOS OFFICINALIS, Roxh. Syn, 
of SciadHp.su8 t>fiicinalis, Schott. See Guj- 
Pippnl. 

POTI BA TSAI. A KURA, Tkl. 

See Cutupussali kir6. 

POTI RON JAUNE, Fu. Gourd. 

PO'JLA-KAIA, Ticl. Tri- 

chosaiithcs aiiguiua. 

PO'l'LUPU, Tam. and Tkl. 

Saltpetre. 

POTLirr, l)iJT. Blackleiul. POTLUT' 
PENNEN, l)iiT. Jllacklead pencils. 

POTOOR. A well in Ceylon which rise.s and 
falls w'ith the tide. 

POTS'i'ONE. U.sed by the Romans in tlie 
inaimfacturc of C(>(>king'|>ota, is found and 
worked in the RMjmalial lulls. — Ben. As. Trans. 

1 Sol, 561. Extensively manufactured in the 
iliuialayas. C’apiain Herbert wrote on it, in 
As. Res. vol. xviii. Found under the laterite 
ill the Concan, and manufaetured all round Goa 
and Pajpoor. For Dr. Gil>sons’s description 
of it, see Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 144, and Capt. 
Del Ho.ste in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1848. Sec 
Arts and Manufacture.^. 

POITASCIIE, Geu. P(»ta8h. 

IXnTEirS CLAYL See Clay. 

POTTINGER, Sir H., Bombay Army ; 
afterwards Governor of Hongkong, Cape of 
Good Hope, and Madra.s. Author of Travels in 
BeloochLstan, 1815, 1 vol. 4to. 

POTTLOTH ALSO REISSBLEY, Gke. 
Blacklead. 

POITLUPU-DRAVAGUM, Tam. Qui^u. 

Nitric Acid. 

POT'l OLA, Sans. Trichosanthes anguina. 

POTU-PULLU, Maleal. Syn. of Cype- 
rus inundatns, Li mil. 

POUDRi:, Fk. Gunpowtier. POUDRE A 
POUDRER,F«. Hair Powder. 

POUDRE DE COLOQUINTE, Fit/ Co- 
locynth. 

POUK, Burm. Butea frondosa. 
POUPARTIA MANGIFERA. SyiL of 
Spondias mangifera, Ikrs. 



PRASADA. 


PRESBYTES eEFHALOPTERUS. 


FOUVATTI MARAM, Tam, 

POVVAR, Malay. Cardamom, 

PRABHAVAL. Hans. From Prabha» 
splendour, brightness. The glory figured 
around the heads of Hindu gods. 

PRABHU, Sans. A lord or master, from 
which comes the Burmese word Prah or Phra. 
A term applied to the masters of Hindu sects. 

PUADHANA, in Btiddhisin, is nature, or 
concrete matter. 

PRADHANIKAS, or worshippers of uni- 
versal nature as the sole First Cause of all 
things. An atheistical creed, preceding the 
teaching of Sakya muni. 

PRADOTYA, in Hindu mythological his- 
tory, was brought down, by Sir William Jones, 
to B. C. 1029, the assumed epoch of Sakya, in 
'J’ibet and China, la his reign; the last Bud- 
dha appeared. — Primep's Antiquities by TJhO - 1 
ma«, p. 2. 1 4. j 

PRAJNA. Wisdom. In Buddhism, Prajna 
means wisdom, understanding, or foreknow- 
ledge. The author of the Ashta Sahariska thus 
addresses Prajna, “ Thou mighty object of my 
worship ! Thou Prajna, art the sum of all good 
qualities and Buddha is the Guru of the world.” 
The author of the Puja Kand thus addresses 
Prajna : — I make salutation to Prajna Devi, 
who is the Pnijna Paramita (Transcendental 
Wisdom), the Prajna Rnpa (multiform), the 
Nir Rupa, formless and the universal mother. 

PRAJNA DICVI is deified Nature or Diva 
Natura, and the same as Dharma. 

PRAKRIT, or Prakrita, is a term given to 
a dialect of the Sanscrit, it is the common, the 
enchorial and not the ])erfect language. In this 
sense, the common dialect of any spoken lan- 
guage is a Prakrit. 

PRANAM. A Hindu form of salutation, 
consisting of a slight inclination of the head, 
and the application of the joined hands to the 
forehead. 

PRANGOS PABIJLARIA of Kashmir, 
is used in decoction to cure the rot in sheep. 
See Graminaceas. 

PR A N-NATHI. These are also called Dha- 
mi, disciples of Pran Nath, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of AurungzeVs reig?i,and composed Ma- 
hitariyal, with a view to combine the Mahome- 
dan and Hindu religions. They eat together 
and admit the goods of each others religions, 
but do not make any other departure from the 
cuiStoms of their ancestors. 

PRANNE KORENJA, Rus. Spices. 

PRASADA, Sans, amongst the Sikh and 
Vaishnava sects means a distribution amongst 
the assist fmts of sweetmeats which have been 
consecrated to the idols. Prasada in th^ Hindu 
religion, is an article of food, Consecrated by 
previous presentation to an idol, afteif which it 
is distributed amongst the worshippers on the 


spot, or nent to persons of ccmseqnence at their 
own homes. 

PRASHA, Rus. Yarn. 

PRASLIN, a high island, one of the Sey- 
chelle group, 20 miles from Mahe. — Blyth, 

PRATA, Pout. Silver. 

PRAYING U, Sans. Setaria Italica. 

PRECIOUS OPAL. See Opal. 

PREGOS, Port. Nails. 

PREMNA HIRCINA, Buch. Syn. of 
Premna integrifolia, Roxb. 

PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA. SeeVege- 
tables of Southern India. 

PREMNA SERRATIFOLIA, D. C. Syn. 
of Premna integrifolia, Roxb. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

PREMNA SPICATA, Bukm. Syn. of 
Premna spicigera, Linn. 

PRENG, Jav. Bambu. 

PRESBYTES. There are known six species 
of Simiadae in Cejdon, reckoning as one, the 
mountain representative of /V. CeplmUpbermP 

PRESBYTES ALBINUS. Kelaart, «.s. 
‘‘ all white, with a dash of grey on the head ; 
face and ears black ; palms ' and soles flesh- 
coloured. Rare : seen about Kandy in parties 
of three or four. 

PRESBYTES CEPHALOPTERUS, 
Zimmerman, occurs in Ceylon. It is a most 
gentle creature, has the body black slightly 
grizzled ; croup, tail, and exterior of thighs, 
albescent, palest on the croup and end of tail ; 
head nit’esceut-brown, a little tinged with 
blackish oij the sides, and the whiskers and 
short hair on the chin and lips were dull white 
conspicuously contrasting. A specimen sent 
by Dr. Templeton is of an uiiiform dark brown 
colour, passing to dusky on the hands and feet, 
the head rather paler and more rufescent, and 
the whiskers and hairs of the chin and lips 
whitish, the croup outside of thigh and tail are 
comparatively but slightly paler and albescent. 
The skin of male sent by Mr. Jerdon (procured 
also ill Ceylon, to which island the species 
seems to be restricted) is marked as in the 
others, but is of a much lighter and rufescent 
brown colour, darker on the hands and feet, and 
the crop and tail are fulvescent whitish, its 
crown and especially the long hair of the oc- 
ciput are paler than the back. The general 
colour of this last specimen is indeed that 
which is confined to the head only of black in- 
dividuals, while in Dr. Templeton^s live speei- 
inen the usual colours are nearly blended into 
uniformity, the white whiskers however remain- 
ing the same in all aa wHl as the circumstance 
of the croup and tailbeing much paler than the 
rest and more or leas alWcent, the tip of the 
latter being usually whitish or sullied white.-— 
Mr. Blytks B^pori. Dr. Keiaart designates 
as a n. a Fr. GephcUopUruii var b. moi^ic&lus, 
and the tmtivename he spells Wantkru. 
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PRESIDENCY. 


PRINSEP. 


PRESBYTES CRISTATA. See | 

PRESBYTES ENTELLUS. See Simi- j 
adte. ! 

PRESBYTES FLAVIMANA. S^e Si | 
miadse. I 

PRESBYTES JHONIL See Simiadse. | 

PRESBYTES MAURA. See Simiadm. 

PRESBYTES MELALOPHOS. See 
Simiadce. 

PRESBYTES NOBILIS. See Simiadse. 

PRESBYTES OBSCURA. SeeSiniiadm. 

PRESBYTES PRIAM U8. CvNniK Kon- 
de WandtTU, Is not confined to the low coun- 
try in the north. They are seen skirting the 
Kandyan hills and occasionally on the hills. 
Trincomali is full of them. 

PRESBYTES PYRRHUS. Sec Simiad®. 

PRESBYTES RUBICUNDA. See Si- 
tu indie. 

PRESBYTES THERSITES. Cyngii. 
Kllee Wanderii. It is found lower down in 
Bintenne^ and in the Waiiny district. It 
was considered identical with Pr. Ihiamus 
of the eastern and western ghats of the i>€n- 
insiila, the Ceylon Hoonnman, but n gUincc 
at the living animal suffices to show its 
distinctness from that and the several other 
allied species which have been confounded un- 
der Pr. entellus. At Mr. Elliot’s suggestion, it 
may be designated, Pr. thersites, Elliot, (PI. 
— fig. 3.) Adult male inferior in size to that 
of Pr. entellus (verus) of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Central India, of an uniform dusky-grey colour 
(devoid of fulvous tinge) on the upper parts, 
darker on the crown and forelimbs, and passing 
to dull slaty-brown on the wrists and hands ; 
the hair upon the toes whitish or dull white ; 
DO crest upon the vertex (as in Pr. priamus,) 
nor does the hair there form a sort of trans- 
verse ridge (as in the living Pr. entellus) : face 
surrounded with white, narrow over the brows, 
the whiskers and beard more developed than in 
the other entelloid Indian species and very 
conspicuously white, contrasting much with 
the crown and body, which are darker than in 
Pr. priamus (as was a smaller specimen ex- 
amined formerly). The strongly contrasting 
white beard is indeed the most striking feature 
of this Ceylon species, as compared with its 
near congeners. 

PRESBYTES URSINUS, Blyth, Of 
Fr* Umwiw, he remarks, — “ they are usually 
seen in large numbers jumping on the trees, 
and when disturbed make a peculiar short 
noise. One was known to have at- 
tacked a cooly on a coffee estate cariying a rice 
bag. The malabars eat the flesh of this mon- 
key, and consider it very delicious food, and 
some Europeans who have tasted it are of the 
same opinion. 

PRESIDENCY, The term by which, in 
India, the respective seats of governments. 


studi as Calcutta, Madras, and Bombaj^ and 
the territories ruled over, are known. It has 
its origin in the circumstance of the govern- 
ments being there conducted by a council, the 
governor for the time being, holding the office 
of president. 

PRESUNTAS, Pout. Hams. 

PRlASA'rn, Sans. Illecebrnm sessile. 
PRICK LEV FRUITED PEDALllJM. 
See Gt>keroo. 

PRIOKI.Y POPPY, Eng. Syn. of Argo- 
inone Mexicans 

PRIESTS (Hindu.) Every Brahman who 
professes a knowledge of the formula of his re- 
ligion may iHxome a priest. They are distin- 
1 guished by the apjiellation of the Punishita, the 
I Acharya, the Sudushyo, the Brahma, and the 
I Hota. The first njipears to bo the principal 
! ceremonial, the last the sacrificial priest. Ac- 
cording b> Mr. Ward, the first mentioned is the 
most advantageous order, as the rich, who aro 
unwilling to fast, bailie in cold w^ater and per- 
fi»rm further ablutions and sacrifices, bestow 
fees upon the Punishita to j)erform their cere- 
monies for them. Some of the low^er castes 
have priests of their own, and not Brahmans. 
Priests have no official garments, but always 
appear in their usual dress, — Cole. Myth. Hind, 
p. 392. 

PRIMULACEyl^. Dodccatheon media. 

PRIMULA MUTABILIS. See Hydran- 
gea. 

PRTNCICS ISLAND, ou PIILO PON- 
I'ANGIL An island on the south side of 
the Strait of Sunda. 

PRINSEP. 'J’he name of a family, many of 
whom obtained employment or sought a career 
in India, ’fhe father, Mr. .John Prinsep, hav- 
ing amassed a considerable fortune in India, in 
1787, returned to Jinglaiid and soon after en- 
gaged in business as an East India Agent, and 
Italian Silk Merchant, became an Alderman of 
London, and Member of Parliament for the 
Borough of Queenborough. He was well 
known as a writer on Indian subjects. No 
fewer than seven of his sons came to India. 
James the seventh son greatly distinguished 
himself as an archaeologist. II. T. Prinsep as a 
statesman. ]Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep is de- 
scribed as a perfect encyclopaedia of Indian in- 
formation. He held a long series of high and 
responsible offices in almost every department, 
and was for five years a member of Council 
under Lords Auckland, Ilardinge and EUen- 
borough. He is also a good linguist, and more 
especi^ly remarkable as ono of the best Persian 
scholars of the present day. Mr, James Prin- 
sep, formerly Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has done more to extend the kuow^ 
ledge of Eastern Numismatics, than any other 
I individual now alive. The results of his re* 

! searches have recently been given to the world 
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PiilNBEF. 

in tlie shape of two liandsome octavo volumes, 
etiUtJetr' Indian Antiquities,” (Murray, 1^58), 
edited by Mr. Thomas. Mr. Charles R. Prinsep, 
a barrister in Indifi, and formerly of the Middle 
Temple, is known to fame as the translator of 
“Say’s Political Economy.” Mr. H, T. Prinsep, 
again, is the author of several able pamphlets 
on Indian questions which have arisen from 
time to time, but also of various stfitistics of a 
most valuable kind, published in the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, and of two very interesting 
and valuable works of a less ephemeral charac- 
ter. We allude to his “ Origin of the Sikh 
Power in the Punjaub, and Political Life of the 
late Maharaja Runjeet Singh,” and to his 
“Narrative of the Political and Military Trans- 
actions of British India under the adniinistra- 
tioii of the Marquis of Hjistings between the 
years 1813 and 1818.” This work was pub- 
lished by Murray in 1820, in one volume, 
quarto ; and a second edition, in two %mls., 
octavo, appeared in 1825. For the compila- 
tion of this latter work (which is of high au- 
thority) Mr. Prinsep had great opportunities, 
as, on the first occasion of that Governor- 
General leaving the Presidency, he was selected 
as one of liis suite, and was attached to his 
secretiiriat daring the tour. He was ro-appoint- 
edtothe same office on Lord Cornwallis’s second 
progress westward, when he took the field in 
jierson. Mr. Prinsep's design in this work (to 
borrow his own words) was “to trace out the 
political transactions of India, from the origin 
of the hostile spirit among the Mahratta Powers 
down to the final crisis of the season 1817 and 
1818; to relate the operations of that season, 
and to explain, as far as possible, the settlement 
resulting therefrom.” Mr. J^rinsep was bom, 
we believe, in the year 1790, and received his 
early education at Hailebury College. His rank 
as a writer dates from May, 1 808. Arriving 
in India in the following year, ho was ap- 
pointed Assistant in the office of the Registrar 
of the Sudr Dewani and Nizamut Adawiilt, 
In 1811 he became Officiating Assistant to the 
Magistrate at Moorshedabad, and Officiating 
Registrar of the City Court, and subsequently 
Assistant to the Collector of Burdwaii. In 
1812 he was transferred as Registrar, first to 
Zillah Agra, and subsequently to Zillah Back- 
ergunge. In June of the following year we 
find him Acting Assistant to the Judge, and 
Preparer of Reports of the Sudr Dewani and 
Nhsamut Adawlut. In 1814 he became Assist- 
ant to the Secretary to the Governor-General, 
and to the Registrar of the Sudr Dewani and 
Nizamut Adawlut, During the next two years 
he was nominated Superintendent of Lawsuits 
and Superintendent Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs, In 1817 he aecompaniod the Gover- 
nor-General (as we have already mentioned) in 
his tour to the Upper Provinces, In 1819 he 
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PRINSEP, 

was sent on a deputation into the district of 
Bill'd wan. In 1820 he was appointed Secretary 
to the Committee of Records, and to tlie Go- 
vernment in the Persian Department. In 1822 
he became Officiating Secretary to the Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department, andshortly af- 
terwards was appointed to complete a new code 
of customs law for India. In 1823 he was 
nominated a member of the Commission for 
investigating the charges against Mr. Chippen- 
dall, and also of the General Committee on 
Public Instruction. After two years of furlough 
to Europe, in 1826, on his return to India, he 
became Officiating Secretary in the Territorial 
Dejmrtment, and Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territory, 
though he does not appear to have proceeded 
thither, as almost before he could have done so 
we find him acting as Secretary to^the Govern- 
ment ill the General Department. In 1830 
he accompanied the Governor- General, the 
late Lord William Beutinck, on his tour through 
the Western Provinces. In 1834 he was made 
Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government, 
and Secretary to the Government of India and 
Bengal in the General, Foreign, and Financial 
Departments. In March, 1835, he was tem- 
porarily appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council ; but resumed his former post towards 
the close of the year. In 1837 Lord Auck- 
land appointed him Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Secret and Politi- 
cal Departments, and Officiating President of 
the Law Examination Committee. In Febru- 
ary, 1840, he became Third Ordinary Member 
of the Council of India, and a member of tlie 
General Committee of Public Instruction. In 
1842 he became President of the Council of 
Education. lu the March of the following 
year he resigned office as a member of Council, 
and proceeded to Europe, having already retired 
on the usual pension. In May, 1844, he was 
an unsuccessful candidate in the Conservative 
interest for the Kilmarnock Borough District, 
against Mr. E. P. Buiiverie ; in July, 1845, for 
Dartmouth, against the late Mr. J. Somes ; and 
at the general election of 1847, for Dover, 
against Sir George Clerk, Bart In March, 
1851, oil the elevation of Sir John Hobhouae 
to a peerage, he was elected for Harwich by a 
majority of five votes over Mr. R. W. Craw- 
ford, now M. P. for the city of London, but 
was unseated on petition, not being able to 
prove his qualification, and, a new writ being 
issued, lost his election by a majority of six, 
so that his Parliamentary career is comprised 
in a space of less than two months. He was 
elected an East India Director in 1850 ; and 
when, in 1854, the Government reduced the 
number of directors from twenty-four to mgh- 
teen, Mr. Prinsep was one selected by that b^y 
as a member of the new Court Mr. Prinsep 
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PROCHHUS LABIATUS. 


PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. 


is married to Sarah, sister of the Countess 
Somers, and daughter of James Pattle, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, by whom he has a 
family of three sons and one daughter. 

PRION. See Procellaridm. 

PRISMATIC CORUNDUM. See Corun- 
dura. 

PRISTIPOMA GUORACA, Crv. and 
Val. See Isinglass. 

PRISTIURUS. See Squalidae. 

PRIT’HIVI, the ^ddess of the earth, is 
by some termed a form of Lakshmi, by 
others of Parvati. Her husband is Prit’hu 
prodticed, in strict accordance with mytho- 
logical extravagance, by churning the right 
arm of a deceased tyrant who had died 
without issue, that he might ha^re a posthu- 
mous SOD, yrho is represented as a form of 
Vishnu. As a form of Lakshmi, Prit’hivi is 
the Indian Ceres. Daily sacrifices are offered 
to her. The Hindus divide the earth into ten 
parts, to each of which a deity is assigned. 
Prit’hivi is the goddess of the earth, Viswa- 
carma, the artificer of the universe, that is the 
Lord of creation, assuming that character, 
moulded the earth, and it became Prithivi- 
conspicuous ; and therefore is that name, 
Parthivi, assigned to the earth. Prit’hu is her 
husband ; he was an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
as related in the following fable, from Wilford’s 
chronology of the Hindus. In the form of a 
cow, Prit’hivi was milked by Swayambhuva, or 
Adam, grand ancestor of Prit’hu, who so 
employed him ; perhaps the old sire took delight 
in attending the dairies and fields of his be- 
loved Prit’hu. Prit’hivi, as a personification 
of the earth, also represents Patience; the 
Hindus refer to the earth, or Prit’hivi, pro- 
verbially, as an example of patience, or for- 
bearance permitting her bowels to be ripped 
open, her surface lacerated, and suffering every 
indignity without resentment or murmuring. 
She is quoted also as an example of correct- 
ness, as returning good for evil. Prit’hivi 
Pati, i. e. Lord of the Earth, is a title con- 
ferred on terrestrial, or real, as well as mytho- 
logical sovereigns. He is deemed the architect 
of the universe, and chief engineer of the gods, i 
He revealed the fourth Upaveda in various 
treatises on sixty-four mechanical arts, for the 
improvement of such as exercise them ; and 
he is the inspector of all manual labours and 
itiechauical arts. — Coleman^ p. 102, Moor, p, 
113. 

.PRi VET, EGYPTIAN, also PRIVET, 
Eng. Syn. of Lawsonia alba, Lam. See 
Henna. 

PRIVET, INDIAN, Eng. Syn. of Vitex 
trifolia, Linn. 

PROCH, Pol. Gunpowder. 

PROCHILUS LABIATUS. A bear of 
Ceylon. 


i PROGOSHKI, Rus. Mats. 

PROPPEN, Dut. VerraichelH. 

PROSCIUTTI, It. Hams. 

PROSERPINACA. See Halomgacesa. 

PRO SO PIS SPICIGERA, Janp, 

Pushtu. This plant grows in Cabul. 

PROTEACEJE. See Leucospermum. Pro- 
tea ; Serruria. 

PROTOXIDE DE PLOMB. See Lead. 

PROVIDENCE ISLANDS, off the coast 
of New Guinea, N. W. of Mysory, are two in 
number, extend from lat. 0° 1' S. to 0® 11' S., 
and long. 135° 8J' to 135° 12’. 

PRUNUS CERASUS. See Ceraaus vul 
garis. 

PRUNUS SEBESTANA, Poluk. Syu. 
of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

PRYAMARATTL Tam. Syn. of Aniso- 
meles Malabarica. 

PSAMMA. ? Carex arenaria. 

PSCIIKNZIA, Rus. Wheat. 

PSEUDOIS NAHOOR. Ovis ariea. 

PSIDIUM POMIFERUM, Linn. Guava 

PSOPHOCARPUS. See Dolichos. 

PSOPHOCARPUS TETRAGONOLO 
BUS. See Vegetables of Southern India. 

PSORALE A TETRAGONOLOBA,Linn. 
Syn. of Cyaniopais paoraloides. 

PSYCHOTIilA EMETXCA. See Cephaelis 
ipecach liana. 

PS YCIIOTRI A VOLUBILIS . Roxb. 
Syn. of Pmderia fetida, Linn. 

PSZENICA, Pol. Wheat. 

PTERIS AMPLEXICAULIS. See Ferns. 

PTEUIS ESCULENTA. See Ferns. 

PTERIS GRAMINIFOLIA. See Ferns. 

PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES. 
See Pterocarpua Wallichii. 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. 

Vangay Marm, Tam. I Yegasa, TlBL. 

HonnC, Can. BibJa, Hind. 

Whonng, Can. | Pit>Sal, Hind. 

A tree with pinnate leaves and white dowers 
in terminal panicles. This large handsome tree, 
is widely diffused, yielding one of the most 
abundant and useful timbers of S. India — when 
wet, it gives a yellow stain. Mr. Rohde states, 
that it is better suited for weather boards, 
exposed Venetians, Ac., than any other wood 
he has tried. It is heavier than teak, but 
more difficult to work. This tree yielde the 
gum kino of commerce which is exported from 
Malabar. The timber has been tried for 
sleepers on the Railway. It is a native of the 
Northern Circars, exudes a red juice which 
hardens into a strong, simply astringent^ brittle, 
gum-resin, of a dark red colour. The SXno 
is an article of export from the Malabar Coast 
and quite identical with the kino of commerce. 
It is a large tree, growing in the mountainotis 
parts of the Circars. The wood is of a 



PUG CHIK. 


PULICAT* 


ish orange colour, is very hard and durable, 
yet not heavy. — Ain's, Mat, Med, O'Shaughnes- 
$y. Madras ExhiMtion, 

PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. See 
Dyes. 

PTEROCARPUS SISSOO, Roxb. Syn. 
of Dalbergia sissoo, Boxb. 

PTEROCAULON ALOPECUROIDE- 
UM. Syn. of Conyza alopecuroides. 

PTEROCERAS SCORPIUS. See Strom- 
bidse. 

PTEROCLES SETARIUS. See Tetrao- 
nidse. 

PTEROMYS. See Sciurus rufoniger. 
PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM. See 
Furniture. 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM, 
Welang tree, CrNGH. Its branches are used for 
torches, and the Veddahs make arrows of them. 
— Tennant, 

PTUN, Duk. Hind. Syn. of Euphorbia 
nivulia, Buch. 

PUA. The Tibetan name of the Marmot. 
PUA JETTI, Maleal. Syn. of Gomphia 
angustifolia, Vahl. 

PU-AN-KU. According to the Chinese the 
primeval man, who came out of the mundane 
egg ; he lived 18,000 years. 

PUAR OR POUAR. A highly respectable 
Mahratta family, at Multan, 30 miles N. K of 
Poonah. 

PUABASU, Tam. properly Purasu, Syn. 
of Thespesia populnea, Lam. 

PUCHA, Malay. Putchuck. 

PUCHA COTTE MARAM, Tam. Sa- 
pindus emarginatus. 

PUCHA PAT, Bkng. White Horehound. 
PUCHAPAT. Hind. Patchouly. 

PUCHA OR PATCHA PAYARU, Tam. 
See Pessaloo. 

PUOHULA. Syn. of Flacourtia cataphrac- 
ta. 

PUDALUNQAI, Tam. qL^eowsiriu. Tri- 
chosanthes anguina. 

PUDAVAI, Tam. Sarhi. A wo- 

man's doth. 

PUDDING PIPE TREE. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

PUDEL, Tam. 1 Syn. of Trichosanthes 
cttcumerina, Linn. 

PUDER, Gkr. Hair powder. 

PUDERA, Hind. T^pha elephantina. 
PUDI-KALENGU, Maleal. Dioscorea 
aculeata. 

PUDINA, Hind. Mentha viridis. Duk. 
Mentha crispa, also Mentha sativa. 
ttffymA ALSO NANA, Guz. Hind. Mint. 

PU0MAK ? Cerasus caproniana 

FUDMA PODU, Bend. Syn. of Ndum- 
bium spSciosum, Willd. 

PfJG C0yX, Lepom; Syn. of Aisophiln 
spinnloia. 


PUHARI CHERETTA, Hind. Ophelia. 
PUI, Hind. Syn. of l^sella cor^folia 
Linn, also PUIN-SHAK, Beng. Syn. of 
Basella cordifolia, Linn. 

PUJA. Bbng. Hind. Saks. Tam. Tel. 
Hindu worship, or the festival of the Hin- 
dus, as Durga Puja, is the worship of the god- 
dess Durga. It assumes various forms, and is 
attended by a variety of ceremonies according 
I to the deities worshipped, and the circumstances 
under which the worship is performed. Durga 
Puja, — Cole, Myth, Hind, p, 392. 

PUJAL, Hind. Buchanania latifolia. 
PUKANDEL, Tel. Tam. Rhizophora 
mangli. 

PUKHALI, Hind, a water carrier in 
pukhals or skins slung on bullocks. 

PUKHI, Tel. Syn. of Epicarpus orien- 
talis, Blume. 

PULA KURUVU, Maleal. Syn. of 
Anamirta cocculus. 

i PULA MARAM, Tam. y.eoinnn'Lb, Sal- 
malia malabarica. 

PULA MULA ELAVU, Tam. Syn. of 
Bombax malabaricum. 

PULANG-KELENGU, Tam. Syn. of 
Curcuma zedoaria, Roze. Zedoary. 

PULA PALL A, Tel. Syn. of Pentatropis 
microphylla, W. and A. 

PULA PATTAI, Tam. Bark 

of Phyllanthus multiflorus. 

PULAS. Hind. Butea frondosa. 
PULASA, ALSO KINAKA, Beng. Butea 
frondosa. 

PULAS FIBRE. Anglo-Hind. See Dhak. 
Butea frondosa. 

PULAS FLOWERS. See Dyes. 

PULAS KINO. See Dyes. 

PULA VER PATTAI, Tam. Syn. of bark 
of root of Phyllanthus multiflorus, Willd. 

PULCHA KIRE, Tam. 

Roselle. Hibiscus cannabinus. 

PULCOLLI, Rheede. Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

PULE MANJI ? Hibiscus cannabinus. 

See notice under Oalotropis gigantea. 

PULE NUMAJEE, in Coimbat<n'e^ Am- 
bari, Hibiscus cannabinus. 

PULI OR PULLI, Tam. qerf) Tamarind. 
PULXA MARAM, Tam. L/crfiujuiff’Lb 
Tamarindus Indica. 

PULIARI, Tam. Syn. Oxalis coriiiculata, 
Liim. 

PULIARI KIRE, Tam. i^s^iunQjSemir 
Oxalis corniculata. 

PULICAT, properly Palivara-Kadu, a 
small town on the eastern coast of the Penin- 
sula of India which gives its name to a marine 
lagoon about 80 miles long. It is close to Ihe 
village of Coromandel, which, again, gives its 
namato the cost of the eastern side oi the 
Peninsula. The flagstaff ia in lat. 13^ 25' N, 



PULO CEICER DE TERRE, PULO OBI OR OBY, 

PULICHINTA, Tel. Syn. of Oxalis cor* PULO COCUB, 13| miles from Pulo 
iiicuiata, Linn. Pisang, is a low flat island, close to tbe Malay 

PULIDUN Gurkht. Hind. See Mako. shore. 

PULI MARAM, Tam. SiOnialia mala-, PULO COMBA or CAMBAY, a high 


barica. Bonibax nialabaricum. 

PUL KOLLI, Malkal. Syn. of Rhina- 
canthiis communis, Nees. 

PULLA-CHINTA, Tkl. 

ALSO PULLI CHINTA KURA, Tkl. 

Oxalis corniculata. 

PULLAS, Mar. Syn. of Butea frondosa. 

PULLERU OR PALLRU KURU, Tel. 
Tribulus terrestris. 

PULLUGU. ? Civet. 

PUL-MARAM, Tam. Syn. of Bombax 
nialabaricum. 

PULO ADI, Malay. See Adi Island. 

PULO AI. See Ai Island. 

PULO AOR OR WAWOOR, is in lat. 
2^ 29’ to 2° 30’ N., long. 104° 34|’ E. in the 
China Sea, is small, but high and covered with 
trees. It is formed of two hills sei)arated by a 
gap, which gives the appearance of two islands. 
The inhabitants are considered treacherou.s. 

PULO BESSY (BEZEE) ou TAMA- 
RIND ISLAND, is about 10^ or 12 miles 
N. E. ^ E. from Crocikcmtoa Peak, and also 
has a peak 2,825 feet high. 

PULO BOUTON, lying off the Malay 
coast, is formed of two large and high island.s, 
the easternmost being fonned of a regularly 
sloping mountain, generally called Bouton 
dome, visible 50 to 55 miles. It is in lat. 

33’ N., long, 99° 2()i’ E. 

PULO BRALA OR CAPAS DE MER, 
18 or 20 miles off the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in lat 4° 47’ N. long. 103° 37 E. is 
an island of considerable size. 

PULO BRASSE, in its north end is in 
lat. 5° 45^ N., long, 95° 6}/ E. bearing from 
Pulo Rondo about 21 miles south by west. 
Pulo Brasse and Pulo Nancy or Nantee, nearly 
join each other, and are the principal island.s 
of the group near Acheen Head, 

PULO CAMBING or PASSAGE IS- 
LAND, in the Straits of Timor is about 11 
miles long. 

PULO CAPAS DE TERRE, or Capas 
Danat, in lat. 5° 15' N., a rather low island, off 
the E. coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

PULO CARA, in lat. 8° 29 N., in the 
Gulf of Siam, is formed of a group of 3 is- 
lands, contiguous to each other. 

PULO CAR NO M, in the Gulf of Siam, 
9Q mileL from Pulo Cara, is in some parts high 
land. 

PULO CEICER DE MER, 30 miles S. 
by E. from Polo Ceicer de terre, is 5 miles in 
extent. 

PULO CEICER DE TERRE, called Hon- 
Cau, by the natives, ki the China Sen, on the 
coast of Tsiompa, ia a low island. 


round island, about 2 miles in extent 30 miles 
N. E. of Flores strait, in lat. 7'’ 49’ S. and 
Ion. 123° 41’ E. 

PULO CONDORE or KIOUNLUN, con- 
sists of several islands on the coast of Cam- 
bodia, which abound with timber. 

PULO DATTOO, in lat. 0° 7’ N. and 30 
or 33 miles E. by S. from Direction Island, in 
the China sea, is high and of an oblong fonw. 

PULO DELLI OR KLAPPER ISLAND, 
on the S. coast of Java, from which it is dis- 
tant 8 miles, is very low and covered with 
trees. 

PULO DINDING, in lat 4° 16’ N., a 
high and woody island, 62 miles S. S. E. of 
Penang. 

PULO DOMAR, in the China Sea, is a 
high barren rock, in lat. 2° 45* N. long. 
104° 23’ E. and 49 miles E. from Pulo Aor. 

PULO GASSES, 7 or 8 miles from Looki 
Song in the Gillolo passage, is in lat. 1° 41’ S. 
and long. 128° 20’ £., and five miles east of 
Amboina. 

PULO JACKEE OR NOOSA NESSING 
a small island about 3 miles off the oast point 
of Timor, in lat. S'’ 25' S. and long. 127° 
16' E. 

PULO JARRAH, in lat. 4" 0’ N. long. 
100° 12* E. bearing 78 miles south from the 
centre of Pinang, is small, covered with trees 
and may be descerned about 21 miles, 

PULO LACUTTA in lat. 1° 50’ N. 
long. 98° 7’ K., a small low island on the west 
coast of Sumatra. 

PULO LAUT ou LAUROT ISLANDS, 
are mostly high and form a group on the 
south coast of Borneo, stretching from lat 4° 
43’ S. to 4° 57’ S. Great Pulo Laut, at its 
north end, is in lat. 3° 13’ S. and long. 116° 
41’ E., and is moderately elevated on its east- 
ern side. 

PULO MAJO OR MAYO in lat. 8° S. 
long. 117° 47’ 24” E. fronts the gulf of Salee 
on the north coast of Sumbawa. 

PULO MANCAP, MUNCOO or MAN- 
KOKIl, a small low island on the S. W. coast 
of Borneo, in lat. 3° 5’ S. and long. 1 10° 1 1’ E. 

PULO NYAS OR NIAS, is the largest of 
the islands off the west coast of Sumatra, 
being 18 or 21 miles in breadth. In general, 
the land is high, well clothed with trees and 
partly under rice cultivation. It was formerly 
well inhabited-; but many of the inhabitants 
were formerly purchased for the Dutch settle- 
ments at Batavia, the women being fairer than 
those of the adjoining coast. 

PULO OBI OR OBY, an island in the 
Gulf of Siam, in lat, 8® 25’ Nf, long. 104° 26’ 
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PULO TOOJOO. 

E. is several miles in extent, with a high 
mountain in its centre. 

PULO PAPAN, ill lat. 1° 32» S. on the 
west coast of Borneo, forms two small groups 
of which the east island is the largest. 

PULO PENANG, PINANG, or 
PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. See 
Penang. 

PULO PERA, in lat.5° 42* N. long. 99° 
0’ E. a high barren rock off the coast of Queda. 

PULO PISANG, in lat. 1° 28 N. is an 
island composed of three hummocks, 200 feet 
high and covered with wood. It is 59 miles 
east from Malacca. 

PULO PISANG, the highest of the Pulo 
Gasses, forms two hills visible from a distance 
of 33 or 36 miles. It is situated in lat. 1° 
23’ S. long. 128° 53* E. and 37 miles east 
of Amboina. 

PULO PISANG OR PAMBEELAN, in 
lilt, 2° 37* N. is an uiinihabited island in the 
China Sea, 12 miles north-west of Pulu Aor, 
and like Pulo Aor is formed of two hills with 
a gap between them, the south break being 
1,500 feet high. 

PULO POP A, in the Pitt passage, and in 
about lat. 1° 12’ S. long. 129° 52’ E. is in- 
habited, and including its contiguous isles, ex- 
tends east and west 15 or 18 miles. 

PULO REPON OR SADDLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 2° 24 J* N. long. 105° 52’ E. is the 
south-west detached island of the Anamba 
group in the China Sea. 

PULO RONDO, in lat. 6° 4J* N. and 
long. 95° 12’ E. is the most northern of the 
islands of Acheen, it is a high perpendicular 
rock of a round form, 

PULO SANCORI, in the Gulf of Siam, 
is a high land adjacent to the main. 

PULO SAPATA, see Catwick Island. 

PULO SERAH OR REEF ISLAND, 
near Strait Duryan, a flat low island. 

PULO SINKEP, PULO ROWAH and 
PULO PONOBEO, a group of three islands, 
with some adjoining islets and shoal spots on 
the S. W. part of Lingin. 

PULO TIMOOANS, TIOMAM or TEO- 
MAN, an island in the China Sea about 11 
miles long from North to South, its South end 
is in lat. 2° 43* N. Firewood and refreshments 
may be had here. 

PULO TINGAY, in lat. 2° 17’ N. long. 
104° 11’ E, 24 miles W. S. W. from Pulo 
Aor, in the China Sea, is conpicuous for a 
peak on it 2046 feet high. 

PULO TIN JIL OR TROWERS ISLAND, 
is 12 miles distant from Klapper island, on 
the South coast of Java. 

PULO TOOJOO, i. e, seven Islands, lie in 
two groups extending eleven mihs in latitude, 
in the tract from the straits of Baiica to the 
China Best, the latitude of the most northern 


PUNARNAVI. 

is in 1° 7’ S. long. 105° 24’ E. They are all 
covered with trees except the most Westerly, 

PULO VARELA, a barren rock in the 
China Sea, in lat. 3° 16’ N. 

PULO VARELA, an island near Strait 
Durgan, in lat. 0° 47* S. and long. 104° 28* E. 

PULO VARELA, in lat 3° 47* N. Ion. 
99® 33* E. about 24 miles off the shores of 
Sumatra, is a high island, visible from a dis- 
tance of 24 miles. Good pine spars are here 
procurable. 

PULO WAY. The largest of the Acheen 
islands, about 15 miles S. S. E. of Pulo 
Rondo. It is steep on most parts of its 
southern side. 

PULSES, cultivated in Madras as food for 
man or beast. See Food Plants. Dacca. 

PUL VER ALSO SCHIESSPULVER,Ger. 
Gunpowder. 

PULWAR, is a smaller description of 
Ganges boat than thePuteli,and of neater build. 
It is used by natives in travelling, by European 
travellers of humbler means, or as a cook-boat, 
or for servants. 

PULWUL, Hind. Trichosanthes anguina. 

PULWULL, Beng. Trichosanthes dioica. 

PU MARAM, Tam. y,Lnjrm Syn. of Sch- 
leichera trijuga, Willd. 

PUMBA, OR PAM BA, Per. Cotton. 

PUMEX, Lat. Pummice stone. 

PUMLIMASPALLAM. Tam. QufnLM 
LD'isi- uj^ih Citrus decuinaua. 

PUMPKIN. Cucurbita maxima. 

PUMPKIN, WHITE, Eng. Syn. of 
Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. 

PUMPLEMOSE, Eng. Syn of Citrus 
dccurnana, Linn. The Pumplemose, or Pomelo, 
called shattuck, or shaddock, is rare in Burmah, 
though abundant in other parts of the east. 

PUMPLEMUS. Malay. Citrus decu- 
I mana. 

I PUN. See Calophyllum inophyllum. Puna, 

! Poon. Poon spars. 

PUNA, Hind. Saccharum violaceum. 

PUNAC, Cyngh. Cocoa-nut oil. See Cocoa- 
nut J^alm. 

PUNAG, Canarese. Syn. of female tree 
of Calysaccon longifolium. 

PUNAG A, Sans. Calophyllum ino- 
pbylluin . 

PUNAGHATTI KI BHAJI, Hind. Hie- 
cebrum sessile. 

PUNAGHENTI KURA, Tkl. 

§3-0^ Illecebrum sessile. 

PUNAK, Cyngh. Cocoa-nut Oil. 

PUNA MARUM. See Calophyllum. 

PUNAMBAY WOOD, Anglo-Tam. Pro- 
sopis spicigera. 

PUNNARKANI KIRE, Tam. 

<sffaB8(o;D Illecebrum sessile. 

PUNARNAVI, Sans. Trianthema. 
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PUNJAB. 


PUNATSU, Tbi. Syn. of My- 

riophyllum verticillatmn, Linn, or Yalisnerin 
verticillata. 

PUNATU, Cyngh. is the dried pulp of fruit 
of the Palmyra tree, dried in the sun, then 
smoked in the houses, and eaten as cakes, 
for soup or in curry. The centre and its top are 
soft and spongy, containing a kind of coarse 
farina, intermixed with the Under fthre, and in 
Ceylon, these parts are hiid out to attract for 
the sportsman, hares and wild hog . — TmnanVs 

PUNA-VERI, Tam. y, 5 r?(j 6 ifr Cassia so- 
ph era. 

PUN, BASTARD, Mau. Syn. of Stercu- 
lia fetida. 

PUN BURI, SiNDEE. Bulrushes. See 
Typliacese. 

PUNCH OR PITKLT, a pass leading into 
Kashmir, which joins the Bararriuli pass 
at Uri. 

PUNDARU OR BANDARU, Tel. 
Ci»ch('na excelsa, or .Hyinenodictyon 

excel sum. 

PUNDAY ALSO PUNDRICA, Can. 

11 ibiscus cn nmib i n us. 

PUNDRASIN, Plus. Pusht. A water 
melon of Ciiudahar. 

PUNGA, Tam. qLQs* Poiigauiia glabra. 
Sec Kurunj oil. Oil. 

PUNG.AM, Tam. 1 Srvpindiis ciuarginatus. 
PUNGA MARAM, Tam. Dab 

bergia arborea “? j 

PUNGA ENNE, Tam. q>b<35Qtuu«7te. , 
Poonga or Kurunj oil. Oil of Pongamia 
glabra. See Oil. 

PUNGIIU PILLI. Civet. 

PUNGUM TREE, Anglo-Tam. Didbcr- 
gia arborea J 

PUN-GYI, Burm. Poon-gyec or Phoii-gyee, 
meaning Great ]^]xemplar or Great Glory, is a 
name by which the members of the monastic 
rule of Buddhism are commonly known in 
Burma. — Vtile's Erahnssy, p. 23. 

PUNHURAN ? See Dyes. 

PUNI. See Cotton Manufactures. 
PUNICA. See Combretacese. 

PUNJAB, Persian, literally live rivers, and 
applied to the territory on the North West of 
India, watered by the rivers Sind or Indus ; 
the Jhelum or Hydaspes ; the Chenab or As- 
cesines ; the Ilavee nr Hydraotes, and the 
Gharris or Hyphasis. The Lower Punjab and j 
Bhawui[ ir yield respectively 750 and 150 tons 
o? Indigo. In the time of Eiinjeet Singh, the 
Punjab revenues were estimated at £3,250,000, 
of which, in 1844, the customs and excise 
duties amounted to £240,000. In the time of 
Baber, the Rhinocerus was hunted on the plains 
of Attock. Wild animals arc still very mime. 
rou.s. During the year 1 805 the number of people 


PUNJAB. 

kl|Ied or in.iur<Hi by wild beasts in ttie Puiyab, 
were as under : — 

Killed. fnjw^. 

Men, 0 Men, ^ 

Wcuneii, 1 Women, 3 

Children, 4C7 Children, 83 

Total... 474 Total... 119 

The following number of wild beasts were de- 
stroyed during the year 1859 

Tigrt'$. Bears. 

Males, 0 Males, 110 

Cubs, 3 Pemales, 40 

Cubs, 37 

Total... 9 

Total... 187 

Hyenas. 

2 

Letypards. Wolves. 

Males, 100 Males 337 

Females, 30 Females, 308 

Cubs, 57 Cubs, 529 

Total... 122 Total... 1,1 74 

The amount of rewards ]>aid for the destruc- 
tion of these animals, 1,567 in number, was 
H.s. 5,724. The total number of aninui Is destroy - 
ed during the year 1859, was nearly double that 
of 1858, but the loss of life w^as much greater. 
The casualtie.s were chiefly in the five districts 
of Umballa, Amritsur, Goordasnoor, {Seallcote, 
and Goojrainvalla, and the last lour especially, 
among children. In Goordaspoor (144), and m 
Sealkote (160), the number of ehildrejf s dcath.s 
exceed the total number of casualties in the rest 
of tlie Punjab. Wolves are the most destruc- 
tive, and nearly four times as many children 
were killed in the Umritsur district, as wolves. 
Gold washing is cani(;d on in certain streams 
in the Rawul Pindee, Hazara, and Attock Dis- 
tricts. 

In Attock, the washing appears to be most 
successful along the low sandy border of the 
Chucli valley, where the Indus may bo suppos- 
ed to lose much of its rapidity after issuing trom 
the Hazara hills. The gold in this locality is 
confined entirely to the alluvial de[K)sits along 
tile river bank, and seems to have been brought 
down from the mountains north of Ha/ara, 
Gold was much more plentiful in these washings 
after the great floods of 1841 and 1858, as doubt- 
less the deposits in the upper bed of the Indu.s 
being disturbed by the unusual violence of the 
stream, it was brought down in considerable 
quantities. That gold exists in the hills to the 
north of Hazara, there can be little doubt ; the 
people of the Chuch plain say that to the 
north of Khagau and the Black Mountain, lies 
a country, the people of which are so simple, 
that they are uaac(|uaiuted with the worth of 
the precious metals, and although gold is every- 
where found among the stones of that country, 
the inhabitants set no value upon it. Some 
people from Ilazara, or Punjtar, paid a visit to 
this country and were able to obtain large quan - 
tities of gold, but at the cost of their clothing 
of whidi the inhabifcairts robV)ed them, altho^igh 
they made no opposition to their taking gold. 



PUN-SPARS. PURI DAMPA. 


Mir Alum Khan, Lumberdar of Motqsali 
(xoorgu.shti in Chucli valley, one of the lessees 
of the gold cojitract, stated that “ there are gold 
wfxshings along the banks of the Indus, especial- 
ly at Jellaiia, Momundpoor, Yaseen, Asghur, 
and Haroon. After the flood of 1841, for two 
years, the quantity found was considerable, also 
after the flood of 1858. The instruments used 
are a “ Droon” or long cradle, and a bowl, and 
a kirui (digger) made of iron. To each “Droon ” 
eight men are required. The master gets a 
double share. Gold is bought by the proprietor 
from the diggers at rupees 12 per tola. The lease 
in 1860, was rupees 40 per month, whereas in 
1859, it was rupees 150 per month.” 

In Shahpoor, the g<-)ld washing is carried 
on in most of the larger nullahs in the Chuck- 
ralla Ilaka, but that the occupation is not a 
very profitable one, is proved by the small num- 
ber of “ Droons,” or cradles at work, the total 
average number of which on the various streams 
in this district is 30, and these pay to Govem- 
iiient a tax of 2 to 3 Rupees per annum for 
each cradle. The sands of the “ Irappio” afford 
a fair yield of gold in the neighbourhood of 
Lawa, but lower down the same stream, none 
is to be found. 

In Peshawur, in tlie North Indus (above 
Attock) and the Cabul rivers, aurifercuis deposits 
are found, although not extensively, some of 
the boatmen in the cold weather work as gold- 
washers in gangs of Irbm 5 to 7, ajid collect on 
an average 2 to 2j tolahs each in the season, 
the gold sells at Peshawur at Rupees 15 per 
tolah, this would yield them about two annas 
per diem wdiilc actually employed, A mine has 
lately been discovered near Candahar. but its 
Viilue has not yet been fully testecl by the 
Ameer. The gold washings of these rivers 
iniglit be advangeously examined by those who 
possess the necessary qualifications. 

PUNJI oil PANJI, Tam. lj@Q. Gossy- 
pium. Cotton. 

PUNJ-PAI, PeRsS. Crab. 

PUNKIII, Sans. Tephrosia purpurea. 

PUN MULLIKA, Maleal. Syn. of Jas- 
ininum sanibac, Ait. 

PUNNA ? Corundum. 

PUNNA, Hind. Emerald. 

PUNNAKU' KIRIC, Tam. i_/o&J(^ 
Melochia corchorifolia. 

PUNNAM, Malealum. Syn. of Bassia 
latifolia. 

PUNNE. ? Civet. 

PUNNEER MARAM, Tam. u;^7(silrn Byn. 
of Giiettarda speciosa, Linn. 

PUNNEKALI, Tam. Mucuna 

prurita. Oowage. 

PUNNE PODALANG-KAI, Tam. u<m 
GjKjfIC? uiTu.fsy) b 3 ,r li '. M omordica charantia. 

PUNNUS, Duk. Syn. of fruit of Artocar- 
pus integrifolia. 

PUN-SEED OIL, Eng. Calophyllura ino- 
phyllum. 

IHTN-SPARS, Anglo-MaleAl. Seo Djllo- 
nia pentagyna. Pun. Poon. Calophyllum. 


PUNT, Maleal. Syn. of Rubia cordifoiia, 
Liiin. 

PUN- YET, Burm. Resins. 

PUPALIA ORBICULATA. One of the 
Sand binding plants. 

PUPPALI PALLAM.Tam. uuusrButpK 
Carica papaya. 

puPPAYA, Duk. Carica papaya. 

PUPRI OR PAPRI, Duk. Hind. Syn. of 
Carbonate of Soda. 

PUR OR PAR, Guz. Hind. Feathers. 

PUR, Tel. Syn. of Eriodendron anfractu- 
osum, D. C. 

PUR also PURI, Sans. A city. 

PURAM-HUNGRU. Hindu religious men- 
dicants, who go naked, observe perpetual silence, 
and appear regardless of all visible objects. — 
Oo/e Myth. Hind. p. 932. 

PUR AN AS, are eighteen in number, but 
the best known of them is the Vishnu Purana, 
which is referred to the 11th century, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The puranas have been thought 
by some, to represent Egypt as the theatre of 
action^ and the wars related of Brahma, Siva 
and Vishnu, to be the legend of the wars between 
Osiris, Horus and Typhon ; for Brahma, in his 
character of all destroying time, con-esponds 
with 1'yphon ; Mahadeva or Siva, that of the 
productive principle, wnth Horns or Hara ; who 
assumes each of his characters on various occa- 
sions, either to restore the powers or to subdue the 
opponents of Vishnu, or active nature, from whom 
his auxiliary springs. As. Res.vol. Hi. p. 375. 

PURASHA, Tam. 

Thespesia populneus. See Dyes. 

PURASHAN ENNE, Tam. Oil of Thes- 
pesia populnea. 

PURBIA, Sans, A term applied to tljc 
natives of India, of the eastern countries or 
those lying on the cast of the Ganges, begin- 
ning from Behar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Piirbias of Oude and 
Hindustan in general, constituted three fourths 
of the regular army of Bengal, and all of them, 
from community of country, although of dif- 
ferent races, castes, and religions, had so 
strongly united together that the army liad be- 
come quite a close service, open only to the few 
favoured classes. The strength of this feel- 
ing only became known when the Government 
tried and failed to introduce two hundred Sikhs 
into each regiment of the line. 

PURGING CASSIA. Cassia fistula. 

PURGING OIL. Oil of Curcas purgans. 

PURGIR-CASSIE, Ger. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

PURHIN, Hind. Mullet fish. 

PURI, Tel. Paddy. Unripened rice. 

PUBIDAMPA, Tku Stalk, 

and PDRI GADDA, Tim,. Root 

of Cyperus bulbosus, Vahl, 
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PUSmi-KIRE. 
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PURINSJI, Maleal. Syn. of Sapiudus 
laurifolius, VaU. 

PUlilTHI, Mal. Anaijaa sativus. 

PURMULI OR FERMULI, or IlUR 
MULI, a brave and warlike race, about 8,000 
in number, residing south of the Kabul river 
near Orglum in the Kharaoti country, and to 
the west of Kabul. They carry on an un- 
ceasing hostility with the Kharaoti tribes 
around them. j^)me are soldiers in the Amir’s 
army, and some engage in trade. — Latham, 

PURPARUL. A close grained wood from] 
the Sonthal jungles, esteemed equal to box, for 
which it was supposed it would prove an ex- 
cellent substitute . — Madras Spectator^ 29/4 
Nov, 1858. 

PURPERAGAN, Cyno. Topaz. 

PURPLE DENDROBIUM. Denclrobium 

secundum. 

PURPLE FLEABANE. Vcrnonia anthel- 
mintica. 

PURPLE FLOWERED CORONILLA, 
Eng. Coronilla picta. 

PURPLE FLOWERED THORN AP- 
PLE. Datura fastuosa. 

PURPLE YAM. See Lai Gurnnyo alu. 

PURUPU KIRE, Tam. Syn. 

of Portulaca oleracea, Linn. 

PURPUT, Hind, also PAPRA, Hind. 
Oldenlandia biflora. 

PURUNDHUR. A hill fort now resorted 
tt) as a sanatorium, is 4,300 feet high, 1 G miles 
from Poona. An account of it is given in 
Blackcr’s History of the Mahratta War. 

PURUSHA. A Hindu hymn or verse. 

PURUSHA-RATNAM, Tel. Hyn. of 
loinidiuni suffiruticosum, Ging. 

PUR VO. A class of Hindus in Bombay, al- 
most exclusively employed as clerks and copy- 
ists. 

PURWAR, IIiNDOOi. Trichosanthes ali- 
gn ina, 

PURW'ARI. The Purwaris of the Bombay | 
Army, along with the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd 
Highlanders, defended Mangalore for 6 montlis 
against a force of 40,000 men, and then capi- 
tulated honorably. 

PUSA RAI, Tel. Pummice 

stone. 

PUSCHKI, Rus. Cannon. 

PUSHM OH PASHM also PUL, Pers. 
Wool. i 

PUSHPAEAGUM, also PUSHYA- 

BA GAM, Tam. q a^u/r /r^ua Topaz. 

PUSHTU OR PUKHTU, the language of 
the Afghans. 

PUSINI-KAI, Tam. Cucur- 

bita maxima. Duch. 

PUSINI-KIRE, Tam. Greens 

of Cucurbita maxima. In books the Pusini-kai 


is also stated to be the Cucurbita faisptda and 
the Lageuaria pipe. 

PUSTHAKALU, Tel. “4)^0) Books. 

PUSTIIAKUM, Tam. A book. 

PUSTPA also ASVUDUM, Saxs. 
Thespesia populneus. 

PUSUEL, Hind. 1 Syn. of Oryza sativa, 
Linn. 

PUTA. 1 Fishmaws. 

PUTA GIIONKULU, Tel. Agaricus 
campestris. See K»lan. 

PUTA ou POTTA TANI-MARAM, 
Tam. Qu.rLLL-.;5;rt«jr7Lo '] lb. Syn of Careya 
arlx^rea. 

PUTCHALAI MARAJM, Tam. 
ijifriK Dalhergia paniculata. 

PUTCHALAI WOOD, Anglo-Tam. 
Dalborgia paniculatii. 

PUTOHA UTU WOOD. Anglo-Tam. 
See Model. 

PUTCHA-PATRU, Tam. ujf<iruLJu9:r Syn. 
of Phaseoliis mungo, Linn. Ph. radiatus. 

rUTCHA PAT, Benc;. Syn. of Pogostc- 
mon patchouli. Pellet. 

PUTOHUK, Hind. Aucklandia. 

rUTCH PAERA, Malkal. Syn. of 
Phaseolus trinervus, Hcyuc. 

PUTC/IIUK. ? Oocculus palmatus. 

PUTHUR OR PATHAR KA PIIUL, 
1)i;k. Lichen rotundatus. 

PUTHUCHERI ou. PUDHUCHERI 
VALLI I^XANGU, Tam. 

Dioscorea purpurea of Pon- 
dicherry. 

PUTl TANNI MARM, Tam. Syn. of 
Caryota urens. 

PUTKART OR PATAlvRT, Dlk. Alum. 

PUTTU ? See Kelengu. 

PUTUA SUN, Bkng. Corchorus olito 
I rius. 

PUTRAJIVA, Hind, also PUTRA- 
JIVI, Hind. Putranjiva Roxburghii, Nageia 
putranjiva. 

^ PUTRA KART, Sans. Syn. of Euphor- 
bia netilfolia, Linn. 

PUTIiONJL Sec Oil. 

PUTSA KAIA, Tel. Colo 

cynth. Cucumis colocynthis. ^ 

PUTSA PESALU, Tel. 

Phaseolus radiatu'J. ^ 

PUTSO, Burm. a cotton cloth, about four 
[yards in length and one in breadth, which, with 
Burmans, is put round the hips, and when 
worn long extends to the ankles. In the ab- 
sence of the jacket or “ Bhiji,” the long end 
of the Putso is thrown over one shoulder, in a 
graceful manner, and then it not a little resem* 
bles a highland plaid or kilt, — Wmte7*'s Burma, 
p, 54. 

PUTTA, Qc. PATXA-- ? Corchorus oli- 
torhis. 
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QUICKSILVER 


QUEEN LAGERSTRiEMIA. 

PUTTAI, Tam. uilcot- Putta Tel. 55 ^. 
Bark. 

PUTTAKI, Sans. Alum. 

PUTTANG OK PATTANG, Duk. Guz. 
Hind. Mar. Syn. of Caasalpinia sappari, Liun. 
Sapanwood. 

PATTANI, Tam. uC.urr^ Pisum sati- 
vum. See Batani. 

PUTTATA, ALU, RUTAL, (Sweet 
potatoes.) Guz. Hind. Potatoes. 

PUTTEorPATTE, Hind. Writing leaves 
of the Palmyra. See Olay. 

PUTTEUN KI SEND, Duk. Syn. of Eu- 
phorbia netilfolia, Linn. 

PUTTI, Tei. properly PATTI, or 
PRATTI. Syn. of Gossypium Indicum. Lara. 

PUTTU PUCHI, Tam. uiLQu Silk 
worm. 

PUTTU PURUGHU, Tel. 

Silk worm. 

PUTU.— ? See Kelenga. 

PUTUA, San. Beng. Corchorus olitoriiis. 

PUTU VERUSEN NAR, Maleal. Syn. 
of Crotalaria juncea fibre. 

PITT-VER Maueal. Madder. 

PUTWURDHUN, a powerful family, of 
Mahratta Brahmins, with estates iicarKolapore. 

PUVANDI, Tam.? Syn. ofSapindus enuir- 
ginatus, Yahl, 

PUVANG KAT, Tam. also PUVAR- 
SANG-KAI, Tam. Fruit of 

Thespesia populneus. 

PUVANKU RUNAL, Maleal. Syn. of 
Vernonia cinerca, Less. 

PUVU MARAM, or pu maram, 
Tam. Schleichera trijnga. 

PUWAK, Cyng. Betel nut. 

PUWANDI KOTTE, Tam. 

ALSO MANE PUNANGKANI 
KAl, Tam. Quiyibc>i(^!kjaGif\<sniu Sapindus 
emarginatus ; Soap nuts. 

PUWANDI KOTTE ENNE, Tam. 

Q«TZ»fo?5)/„ QifJOTStgw oii PU- 


NANGKANI KAI ENNE, Tam. Qufr<^T 
seoi^isasiidj Oil of Sapindus 

emarginatus. 

PWAI-NGYET, Bubm. Dammar. 

PYA-YA, Bur. Honey. 

PYDI-TANGEDU, Tel. or PYDU 

TANGHEDU, Tel. '2i3k&o'^Sk- Cassia 
soph era, Linn. 

PYEN-KADO, Burm. Inga xylocarpa. 

PYKASSIE, Dut. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

PYLORIDiE. See Pandora. 

PYMMAH, Burm. Lagerstraemiapyiiimah. 

PYNARU, Mar. and Can. Syn. of Mesua 
ferrea. 

PYOUK-SAIK, is a large tree, common in 
the Burmese jungle. Small, yellow flower ; 
wood, hard, tough, straight-grained, and chosen 
wherever it can be had, for the broad centre- 
pieces of Burmaii wheels. — Malconi^ VoL I, 
paqe 192. 

PYRETIIRE, Fr. Pellitory. 

PYRETHRUM. Lat. Pellitory. 

PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. See Cytisus 
cajan. Acetic acid. 

PYRRIIANTHUS ALBUS, Wall. Syn. 
of Lumnitzera raceinosa, Willd. 

PY'RULA CARNARIA. See Siphonos- 
tomata. 

PYRULA ficus. See Siphono.stomata. 

PYRULA SIMRILLUS. See Siphonos- 
tomata. 

PYRULA VESPERTILIO. See Sipho- 
nostomata. 

PYllUS CYDONIA. See Cydonia vul- 
garis. 

PYTHAGORAS. See Damon. 

PYTHAGOREAN BEAN, Eng. Syn. of 
Nelunibium sjieciosiim, Willd. 

PYTHON RETICULATA, the Ceylon 
boa, some specimens of which atUin a length 
of 19 feet. 

PYTAN-KAI, Tam. Doli- 

chos Tranquebaricus- 
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QUASSIENHOLZ, Geil Quassia. 

QUAURYETE, Mex. Tcfbacco. 

QUEL PERT. An island in the Gulf of 
Leatong, about 42 miles tong and 17 miles 
broad. 

QUEMO Y. A large istind Separated from 
Amoy by a channel from 5 to 7 miles wide, in 
the centre of which is littlo Qiiemoy island. 

QTTEEKSILBER, cm Mercury.. 
QUEEN’S WOOtoC* See Brazil v^ood, 
C^esalpinia. 

QUEEN LAGEES1?R*MIA, Eirof. La- 
gerstraemia regina. 


QUEIJO, Port. Cheese. 

QUERCIA, It. Oak. Quercus. 
QUERCUS, Lat. Oak. 

QUERCUS BALLOTA. See Galls. 
QUERCUS ILEX. See Ilex. 
QUERCUS INFECTORIA. See GaU^^ 
QUERCUS SURER. Cork Tree, gfee 
Cork. 

QUERCUS TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 
QUESO, Sp. Cheese. 

QUICKLIME. See Chunam. 
QUICKSILVER^ is said to occur about 
6 miles from Colombo and Trincomalee. As. 
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RADISH SEED OIL. 


RAHTOE 


Ann. Reg. 1799, JoinvUk MSS. While some 
excaTations were making in the laterite on the 
sea-face of the fortress of Cananore, in 1857, 
globules of fluid mercury were found in the 
cells of the laterite, giving the ap|>carance of 
its being of natural occurrence. See Mercwy. 

QUILON, on the Malabar Coast, in lat. 8^ 53* 
N., long. 76"* 33’ E., is a town of considerable 
importance. 


QUINCALHARIA, Port. Hardwafe. 
QUINCE OF BENGAL, Eno. Sym of 
' Mg\e marmeloa 

QUINCE. Cy donia vndgaris. 
QUINQUILLEUIA, 8p. Hardware. 
QUITTENKORNEU, Gkr. Quince Seed. 

QUOr-TOTA-KURA, Tkl. 

Aniiirantus tristia. 


R 


RAAMAII OF SCRirTURE, Ezekiel 
xxvii. 2 1 to 23, is the modern Keima. 

RABBET. Lepus cun i cuius. 

RABNADAB ISLAND, the southern ex- 
tremity of which is in lat, 21^ 50' N., is a 
large island, 18 or 20 miles to the eastward of 
the Hooringattah entrance of the Ganges. 

RACEMED SYMPLOCOS. Syiuplo- 
cos racemosa, 

RACIITA CIIUNDANA, Hknc;. Sans. 
Pterocarpus santiilinus. Sanders wood. 

RACINE I)E CALUMBO, Fr.I Columbo 
root. 

RACINE ELEMENTAIRE, Fn. Arum 
esciilentum. 

RACLITIA. See Ilydrida?. 

RACTA SHRAVA, Sans. Garciuia <jam- 
bogia. 

RACTA yiNDA CHADA, Sans. Eu- 
phorbia thymifolia. 

RACTA CHANDA, Cyncih. Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

RAD AMI, Tam. Barringtonia acutaiigula. 

RADAWAR, Guz. Htni>. Bloodstone. 

RADHA. The celebrated mistress of Krish- 
na, Was, in her mortal form, the wife of a 
cowherd of Gokal, with whom she lived within 
a forest near the Jumna. Her image is set up 
in the temples, and worshipped at the festivals 
with that of Krishna. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p.i5. 

RADHA, wife of Duryo-dhana’s chario- 
teer, and nurse of Kerna. 

RADHA VALLABHl, name of a sect of 
Vaishnava Hindus, literally the lord and lover of 
Radha, and whose worship is paid to Krishna, 
on account of his favorite mistress Radha. Ra- 
dha is the object of adoration to all the sects 
who worship that deity, and not unfrequently 
obtains a degree of preference that almost 
throws Krishna into the shade. This sect was 
founded it Vrindavan, in the 16th century, by 
Hari Vans. 

RADICE DI COLUMBO, It. Colombo 
Root. 

RADICIS CORTEX, D. Pimicagranatum. 

RADISH SEED OIL. OBs of Rapha^us 
oleifera and H. sativa. 


RAFFLES, Sir Thomas Stamford, Gover- 
nor of Java, Author of the History of Java. 
Lond. 1817, 2 vols. 4to. He was one of the 
most remarkable of the many distinguished 
men who have risen from the ranks of the East 
India Oomjiany’s civil service — the author of 
the “ History of Java,” and other valuable 
ivorks on the Malay peiiinsiila, the founder of 
that now invaluable eiif repot of commerce, 
Singapore, and one of tlio best and most astute 
of the (ilovernors of our smaller Eastern de- 
pendencies, the founder and first president of 
the Zoological Society. Ijady Raffles, his widow, 
wrote a “Memoir of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffle.s,” a work very creditable to her literary 
talent, and excellent in feeling. Lady Raffles 
was the second wife of Sir Stamford, to whom 
she was married in 1817. Her maiden name 
was Sophia Hull ; she survived her husband 22 
years. She died on the 1 2th of December, 
1858, aged 72, at Highwood, near Hendon, 
Middlesex, an estate purchased by Sir Stam- 
ford shortly after his return to England in 
1824. 

I RAGHI CHETTU, Tk.l. or 

RAVI ClIETTU, TS’Sj'St.w. Ficus religiosa, 
Linn. 

UAGI, Duk. Can. Hind. Eleusine cora- 
cana. See Raggee, also Hind. Syn. of Eleusine 
stricta, Roxb. Natchenny, 

RAGI, Tel. Syn. of Cojiper. 

RAGUAHILL, '? Camelua drome- 

darius. 

RAGULU, Tel. 0 Eleusine co- 

racana. See Raggi. 

RAH AN, Bukm. A perfected Buddhist 
saint. 

RAHTOR The Rahtor dynasty of Ka« 
noi\j, afterwards continued in Marwar or Jodh- 
pur, commence authentic history in A. D. 
300 ? by Yavanasva, Prince of Parlipur ? sup-» 
posed of Indo-Scythic origin. In A. D. 1381, 
Chonda assaulted Mandor and made it his 
ci^tal. In 1680, was murd^ed Ajit 
in whose reign occurred the Rahtor conflict 
at Delhi, 4th July 1679 (7th Sravan, S. 1716 ; 
and the thirty years war against the Empire ; 
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RAIN. 


RAJMAIIAL. 


he w«s murdered by bis son.)-— Prin- 
sfipf p. 258. 

RAl, the lowest of all the titular honors 
bestowed on Hindus, as Rai Futteh Chand, 
llai lluttun Chand. 

RAI, llENa Duk. Guz. Hind. Syn. of 
species of Sinapis, viz., Siiiapis racetoosa, Roxb. 
Sinapis tiilocularis, Sinapis chiuensis, Sinapis 
erysimoides, ako Sitiaias nigra. 

RAIAN-I-ROOMI, Pers. Aniseed. 

RAI DA SI, a sect of Vaishnava Hindus, 
founded by Rai Das, a disciple of Ranianand, 
and himself originally a Chamar or worker in 
leather and hides. 

RAIEN. A Mahomedan tribe on either 
side of the Indus, south of Kalabagh and 
around Multan. 

EAIIN^E. See Raiidm. 

RAI JAMUN, Hind. Eugenia jambolana. 

RAI KA TKL, Guz. Hind. Oil of Sina- 
pis alba, &c. Mustard seed oil. See Oil. 

RAIN. According to the tables kept by Dr. 
Morton from the commencement of the year 
1841 to the end of 1846, the average annual fall 
of rain in Tavoy during that time was 2161 
inches. Dr. Walter mentioned in 1857, that 
the average of the preceding five years had 
been 194*28 inches, and the greatest recorded 
fall in one day, was on the 27th of May 1857, 
when 12*75 inches were registered. — IFirUe/s 
Purma, p. 99. Sir James E. Tennant men- 
tions that on the western side of the Dekhan, 
the mean of rain is 80 inches, and, on the 
eastern, 52*8 inches. In Ceylon, the average 
rarely exceeds 80 in. At Mahabaleshwur it 
is 254 in. At Uttray Mullay, in Malabar, 263 
in. At Sylhet 209, and 610*3 at Cherrar- 
ponji. These data will suffice to show the 
partial character of the rain falls, in tropical 
India, at certain seasons. These are regulated 
by the monsoons, and in June and July, when 
the fall reaches upwards of 35 inches, its great- 
est in the Malabar Coast, little falls on that of 
Coromandel. A similar fact is noticed by Ad- 
miral Fitzroy wlio mentions that on opposite 
sides of the Galapagos Islands, while one aspect 
exposed to the south is covered with verdure, all 
others are barren and parched. So the west part 
of Socotra duing the N. E. monsoon is destitute 
of rain and verdure, whilst the eastern side is 
enriched by streams and covered by luxuriant 
pasturage . — Sir J. E. Tennant^ vol. i. p, 66. 
In several parts of the world there is no rain 
at all. In the old world there are two districts 
of this kind : the desert of Sahara in Africa, 
and in Asia parts of Arabia, Syria, and Persia ; 
another district lies between north latitude 
30® and 50®, and between 75® and 118® of east 
longitude, including Thibet, Gobiar Sbiama, and 
Mongolia. In the new world the riduless 
districts are of much less magnitude, oopupying 
two narrow strips on the shores of Peru and 


Bolivia, aiid on the coast of Mexico and Gua- 
temala, with a small district between Trinidad 
and Panama on the coast of Venezuela, The 
climate the Khasia mountains, which lie 
north-east from Calcutta, and are separated 
by the valley of the Burrampooter River from 
the Himalaya range, on the other hand is re- 
markable for the inordinate fall of rain — -the 
greatest, it is said, which has ever been recorded, 
Mr. Yule, established that in the single month 
of August 1841, there fell 264 inches of rain, 
or 22 feet, of which 12| feet fell in the space of 
five consecutive days. This astonishing fact is 
confirmed by two other English travellers who 
rneivsured 30 inches of rain in twenty-four 
hours, and during seven months above 500 
inches. This great rainfall is attributed to the 
abruptness of the mountains which face the 
Bay of Bengal, and the intervening flat swamps 
200 miles in extent. The district of the ex- 
cessive rain is extremely limited ; and but a 
few degrees farther west, rain is said to be 
almost unknown, and the winter falls of snow 
to seldom exceed two inches . — Curiosities of 
Science, p. 154. 

RAINA, Duk. Sinapis Chinensis. 

RAI RAIAN, the title next higher to 
that of Rai. The third titular honour given 
to a Hindu as Rai Raiau Rajah Eswara Doss, 
Dyawunt Bahadur. 

RAIS D Olio, 1 Cephaelis ipeca- 

cli liana. 

RAISIN BERBERRY, Eng. Syn. of 
Berberis lycium. 

RAISINS, Fr. Grapes. See Vitis vinifera. 

RAIZ CHINA, Sr. also COCOLMECA, 
Sr. China Root. 

RAIZ DE CALUMBA, Port, also RAIZ 
DE COLOMBO, Sr. Colombo Root. 

RAJ AC A, Sans. Sinapis Chinensis. 

RAJA JEMBU, Sans. Eugenia jambos. 

RAJ AM ASHA, Sans. Dolichos Tranquo- 
bariciis. 

RAJATA, Sans, also RUPIA, Sans. 
Silver. 

RAJA TARINGINI, a history of the rulers 
of Kashmir which commences with an account 
of the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa 
muni, supposed to be Noah. It is in Sanscrit 
and is the only Indian history of any antiqui- 
ty. It contains the history of the Princes 
of Kashmir for the past 4000 years. A copy 
of it up to A. D. 1477 was presented to Akbar 
who ordered it to be completed. 

RAJIKA. Sans, also TSJETTIPULLU, 
Sans. Natchenny. 

RAJMAHAL. The skin of the people of 
these hills, is dark, face broad, eye smalls and 
lips thicker than those of the men of the plains. 
Their creed is an imperfect Hinduism. Bedo 
is one of their gods, and is the same as the 
Batho of the Bodas, the Potlang of the Kukis 
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RAJPOOTS. 


and Buddha, and their priesthood like that of 
the Bodos consists of Deviaus and Dewasis, — 
Latham, 

RAJMAHAL COAL. See Coal 

RAJPOOT'S. The four Agnikida or fire- 
bom tribes' are Chohan, Solituki, Powar or 
Pmmar, and the Puribar. The Agiiikula are 
now mainly found in the tract from Ujain to 
Bewah near Benares. They seem to have been 
invaders who sided with the Brahmins in their 
warfares, partly with the old Khetris, partly 
with increasing schismatics, and partly with 
Graftco-Bactrians. Several tribes of Rajpoots 
and Kattees are found in the peninsula of 
Ouzerat, commonly knowii under the name 
Kattiwar. It is situated within the G6th and 
72iid degrees of east longitude, and the 
20th and 23rd of north latitude, 'riie inha- 
bitants of the province may be classed under 
the following heads : 

a, Rajpoot^ amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus : 
1. Jharejah ; 2. Jhallah ; 3. Goil, and 4. Jet- 
wah. 

h, Kaiti, of wlnmi there are three fami- 
lies, Walla, Khacher, and Khooman. They 
are originally of the same stock, but have 
now their respective districts. 

c. Kiilis^ Kant, and Biudi, called Bawar. 

d, Koombis, Mar, Ahar, Bhebarri, and the 
other industrious classes. 

2^he Jharejah, who arc the most powerful 
and nmnerous of the Rajpoot tribes, and 
who possess all the western part of the penin- 
sula, area branch of the family of the Kao of 
Kutch, who in consequence of intestine feuds, 
left their country about A. 1). iiOO ; and liav- 
ing crossed the Runn, at the head of the gulf of 
Kutch, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jetwah Rajpoots and a few petty ]\[a- 
homedan authorities which at tliat time exist- 
ed in Halar. The lands appear to have been 
divided in common among tlie whole tribe ; 
the teelat, or eldest branch of the family, re- 
serving to itself the largest portion ; whilst 
the hlCyaud or brotherhood held their re.specti ve 
villages by a pure feudal tenure. The Bhar- 
truUia acted with great violence. If he failed 
in getting flocks, lie seized the persons of such 
villagers as he could find, and carried them 
off. These were styled bhan,ov captives, for 
whose release sums of money were demand- 
ed. In short, the life of a BhartvicUia was 
one of blood and rapine, until he was killed, 
or by the fury of his feud he compelled 
lus chief to grant him redress ; and the secu- 
rity of Churons (religious persons) and Bhats 
(Bards) having been given on both sides, the 
outlaw and his family return to their homes 
and occupations in perfect security. The Bho- 
mcas of iLittiwar still preserve a great portion 
of that spirit of hospitality for which their 


ancestors were celebrated. All the itthabi* 
tants of this province are much addicted to 
opium and spirituous liquors. A custom pre- 
vails throughout the country, of erectii:^ a 
stone to the memory of those who have died 
a violent death ; but it ap])o«^rs now to be 
common, also, to those wlio have dcfiarted 
ill the course of nature. This stone is called a 
/xrllia : it resembles an ]iuro})ean gravestone, 
has the name, date, and mode of death engra- 
ven, and is surmounted by a roughly executed 
figure, represeuting the manner in which the 
deceased fell. Thus you see them on liorseback 
with swords and spears ; as also on foot, or on 
carts, with the same weapons : or on vessels, 
and this of course applicable to fishermen. In 
the upper parts of the pa//m are the sun and 
moon rudely represented. I'he practice of traf/rr, 
or inflicting selfwounds, suicide, or the murder 
of relations, deserves to be noticed, as it formed 
a strong feature of the manners of the iioople. 

I This practice, which was common in Kattiwar 
to Bhats and Charom of l>oth sexes, and to 
! Brahmans and Gosseins, has its rise in reli- 
gious superstition, and although Trayas sel- 
dom wear a very formidable aspect, still they 
are sometimes more criminal, by the sacrifice 
of a greiiier number of victims. This abomi- 
nable ceremony borders much upon the Brah- 
j man practice f>f Jllierna, but is infinitely more 
detestable. The Cla^rms, besides becoming se- 
I curity for money on all occasions, and to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees, also bec(une 
what is called faJl zamln, or security for good 
beliaviour, and hazir zamin, or security for the 
appearance. The Bhats are nnue immediately 
connected with the Rajpoots, and the CJiarons 
with the Kattees. The two castes will eat of each 
other’s food, but will not interimarry. The 
women of the Charons and Bhats arc clothed 
in long flowing black garments, and have a 
sombre, if not actually horrid appearance. 
They do not wear many ornaments, and arc 
not restricted from appearing in the presence 
of strangers, accordingly, in piissing a Charon 
village, the traveller is sometimes surrendered 
by women who invoke blessings on your head by 
joining the backs of their bands, and cracking 
the knuckles of their fingers in that position 
over their heads. The Kattee women are 
large and masculine in their figures, often 
dressed in long dark garments like the Charon 
women, but have the character of being always 
well-looking, and often remarkably hand- 
some, They are more domesticated tlian the 
Rajpoot, and confine themselves solely to the 
duties of their families. Th«y^ are often 
brides at seventeen and sixteen yttm of age, 
which may probably account for the struiplJh 
and vigour of the race. A Kattee will ^ 
nothing of any caiisequenco without coimtlt- 
ing his wife and a Charon, and be in general 
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guided by their advice* The marriage cere- 
mony of this irregular tribe deserves notice, 
as being totally opposite to all Indian notions 
of femsde treatment, although there is a trace 
of the same to be found in almost all Indian 
castes. A Kattee to become a husband must 
be a ravisher, he must attack with his friends 
and followers the village where his betrothed 
resides, and carry her off by force. In ancient 
times this was no less a trial of strength than 
of courage ; stones and clubs were used without 
reserve both to force and repel, and the disap* : 
l)ointed lover was not unfrequently compelled ! 
to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a 
more favourable occasion. The bride had the 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means 
in her power, and the opposition ceased when 
her dwelling was once gained by the assailants, 
and the lady then bravely won, submitted wil- 
lingly to be carried off by her champion. The 
Kattees do not intermarry with any other caste. 
The Kattee is of the Hindu religion, although 
no Hindu will cat with them. A Rajpoot will, 
however, eat food dressed by a Kattee. He 
worships the cow, leaves a lock of hair on hit^ 
head ; and adores Mahadeo and other Hindu 
deities, although he is more attached to the 
worship of the Soorfij (Surya or the sun), and 
to Ambha and other terrible goddesses. Of the 
Kaut, the Mar, the Ahur, and the Rhebarri, it 
will be unnecessary to say more than that they 
are cultivators, and some of them plunderers 
when opportunity offers. — Cole, Myth. Uind,p, 
284, The Rajput districts are Bikauir, Jesulmir, 
Marwar, Me war, Ajmir, Jeypur, Buudi, Kotah 
and Malwa. A Rajput, even of the humbler 
people, has a bold and dignified appearance, 
and their women are singularly beautiful. 

RAJ UN, lIiNU. Mimusops hexandra, 

RAKH, Hind. Syn. of Ashes. 

RAKHAL PIIAIi, Hind. Schmiedelia ser- 

rafa, D. 0, 

RAKTIKA, Sans. Syn. of seeds of Abrus 
preoatorius. 

RAKUS, IT INI). Agave Americana. 

RAL, Duk. Guz. Hind. Syn. of Hammar. 
See Dipteraceic. Resins. Rosin. 

RALA, Duk. Syn. of Banicum itaiicum, 
Linn. Setaria Italica. See Millet. 

RALI, Hind. Red powder from fruit of 
Rottleria tinctoria. 

RAMA, in the Solar line of Hindu Chrono- 
logy, placed by the Brahmans 867102 B. C. 
between the silver and brazen ages, was brought 
down by Sir William Jones to B. C. 2029 and 
reconciled to the Rama of scripture. Rama’^ 
brothers were Lakshmaiia, Bharata^ Ba- 
trogh^, Arlit he is variously supposed to have 
li^Hdr/M. C. 2029 years, ; i 

iMid 1100, 2 W^ 

RAMA: RAMA 


Vishnu are recorded three favoured person- 
ages, in whom the deity became incarnate, 
all named Rama. They are distinguished 
by the names of Bala Hama, usually called 
Balram, Farasu Ram% or Parasram, ai:^ Rama 
Chandra, and are all filmed as great warriors, 
and as youths of perfect beauty. The first 
named Bala Rama, was elder brother to Krishna, 
and greatly assisted him in his wars ; so that, 
in this instance, Vishnu seems to have dupli- 
cated himself, as indeed may be also said of 
the other, for Farasu Rama, and Rama Chan- 
dra, otherwise called, patrouimically, Dasrat 
Rama, were contemporaries. But it has been 
made a question, whether they be not three 
representations of one person, or three dif- 
ferent ways of relating tlxe same history : 
and, whether any, or all of them, mean 
Kama, the son of Cush, Sir W. Jones {A$, 
Res. voL a. p. 1 32), says he leaves others to 
determine. He deems Rama to be the same 
is the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have 
conquered India with an army of Satyrs, com- 
manded by Pan ; and Rama was also a mighty 
conqueror, and had an army of large monkeys, 
or Satyrs, the general or prince of whom was 
Hanuman, a name said by this author to mean 
with high cheek-bones : others translate it, 
with bloated cheeks, alluding to his fabled 
origin from Pavan, regent of the wind. Rama 
as .also found to resemble the Indian Bacchus ; 
he is a descendant of the sun, and the husband 
of Sita ; and it is very remarkable, that the 
Peruvians, whose Incos boasted of the same 
descent, styled their greatest festival Rania- 
4toa. — See, on this subject, As. Res. vol, i, p. 
42(5, vol. ili. p, 68. Krishna, describing him- 
self to Aijun as the lirst of all things, says, 
“ Among those who carry arms, I .am Rama.” — 
Gita^ p. 86. Of Farasu Rama it is related, 
that he was bom near Agra, in the Tirtya yug, 
or second age. His parents were Jaiuadagni, 
whose name appears ixs one of the Rishis, and 
liuneka. Rama Chandra — In this Avatar, Vish- 
nu appears in the person of a courageous and 
virtuous prince, the son of the powerful sover- 
eign of India (whose capital, Ayodhya^ is 
said to have extended over a space of forty 
miles) to punish a monstrous giant, Bavati, 
who then reigned over Lanka or the island of 
Ceylon. The Ramayana contains the heroic 
description of the battles and lives of all three 
I Ramas, although it more particularly details 
I the exploits of Rama Chandra, or Dasrat Rama, 
so distinguished from his royal father Da- 
saraPha. The name of this heroic mo- 
narch means, whose car had borne him to 
ten regions, ^at ia, to the eight cardinal and 
I intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. 
He was a descendant from Burys, or Heli, 
which is ft mime of the sun in Greek md 
I Sanskrit ; and ime of his aucestm s, tlie great 


llASU-RAMA. Among the Avataras of 
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IIAMAYANA. 


KAMHEK. 


Kagii, had conquered the seven dwi{>as, or the 
whoie earth. But we cannot explain, why a 
Soryavansa, or descendant of the sun, should 
be stj'led Itama Chandra, the latter patronimic 
referring contradistingiiishingly to the descen- 
dant of the Moon, Chandravaijsa. In the 
Hindu mythology, however, every thing seems, 
directly or indirectly, to merge in, radiate from, 
or amalgamate with, the Sun, or Surya, in 
one or other of his names, or prototypes. All 
sects and tribes of Vaishiiawas (bating such 
deistical philosophers as sceptically deny tlie 
personal existence of inferior deities, attributes, 
or Avataras,) agree in stating, that, with the 
exception of Krishna, the potentiality of the 
preserving power of the Deity was never ex- 
hibited in such plenitude as in this Avatara of 
Bama. In popularity, and in dramatic, historic, 
and poetic shapes, it rivals the Avatara of 
Krishna. And as the sect of Gocalasthas adore 
Krishna as the deity himself, and draw rules 
for their religious and moral conduct from the 
»Sri Bhagavata, so the sect called Kamanuj 
similarly cb)tho Rama in almighty attributes, 
and deem the Rarnayaiia a complete body of 
ethics and morality. — Coleman^ Moor. 

RAM ALIN A FURFUR ACEA. See Dyes. 

RAMANAND, a reformer of Benares, about 
the end of the 14th century, a follower of the 
tenets of Rainaniij, and wlio foutided a sect. 
He instituted no nice observances, he admitted 
all classes of people as his discii)les, and he de- 
clared that the true votary was raised above 
mere social forms and became free or liberated. 

RAMANANDI or RAMAWAT, are usu- 
ally considered a branch of the Ramarnija sect 
of Vaishnavas, and address their devotions 
particularly to Rama Chandra and the divine 
manipulations connected with Vishnu in that 
incarnation, as Sita, Lakshmi and Hanumau. 
He is said to have been the fifth spiritual suc- 
cessor from Ramanuja, but he is more likely 
to have lived later than this, being in the end of 
the 14th or beginning of the 15th century. He 
resided at Benares, at the Pancha Ganga Ghat. 
They worship Vishnu as Rama Chandra. They 
reverence all the incarnations of Vishnu, but 
they maintain the superiority of Rama (hence 
their name Ramawut) in this Kaliyug age. 
They worship, singly or collectively, the male 
and female members of this incarnation, or of 
Rama and Sita, jointly and singly ; or of Sita 
Rama. — Wilson. 

RAMANUJA ACHARYA. See Sri Sam- 
pradaya. 

RAMA SITA MARAM, Tam. 

LaiTLb. Anona reticulata. 

RAMA SITA PULLUM, Tam. 

Syn. of fruit of Anona reticulata. 

RAM AY AN A. Bentley assigned the Ea- 
mayana to the fourth century our own era. 
The Ramayana gives the exploits of Rama, 


and the Mahabarata gives the narration of 
the great war. In the Ramayana the hero is 
Rama, an incai*nation of Vishnu. The scene is 
laid in Oude, but the subject is the conquest 
of the parts then conquered and pertaining 
to Brahmiiiic India, and of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

RAMBAYA, or RAMBH^A, Malay. 
Metroxylou sago. Sagus Isevis. 

RAM BEGUN, Beng. Syn. of Solanum 
ferox, Linn. 

RAMBEH. See Dukii. 

RAMBODDE, near Newera Elia in Cey- 
lon, presents superb cascades in the rainy sea- 
son. 

RAM BUTAN, Malay, the fruit of a spe- 
cies of Nephelinm, the name being from Ilam- 
but, Malay, the hair of the head, in allusion 
to its villose covering. 

RAMCHUNDER ROY, under the direc- 
tion of tlio Hon’ble H. T. Prinsep, compiled 
General Register of the Hon’ble East India 
Company’s Civil Servants on the Bengal estab- 
lishment, from 1799 to 1842. Calcutta, I Sid. 

RAME, It. Copper. 

RAM ENA PU MARAM, Tam. Syn. of 
Sterenlia guttata, Iloxb. 

RAMGIJOAII 1 Ciiryota ure?is. 

RAMI, Malay. China-grass. Btnhmeria ni- 
vca. 

RAMICIIUM, Malkal. Syn. of Andropo- 
gon citratuin. 

RAMISSERAM, ok ramtsvaram, 

a holy place in the island of Paumben, be- 
tween the mainland and Ceylon. At the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula stands this 
celebrated temple, it is sacred to Vishnu in his 
Avatara of llama, called Ramiswara ; or, in 
its neighbourhood, Ramisseram, conformably 
with the Tamil and Kanara termination of 
names, ending with a vowel or a liquid. This 
temple was visited by Lord Valentia. — Jfoor, 
p. 329. 

RAMI TSJINA ? Corchorus olito- 

rius. 

BAMIUM MAJUS. See China-grass. 

RAM KANTA, Hind. Mar. Syn. of 
variety or species of Acacia arabica. 

RAMKELA, Hind. Stauntouia latifolia. 

RAMMOHUN ROY, Rajah. Translated 
books, passages and texts of the Vedas, — 
Lond. 1832. His exertions for the abolition 
of Satti were great. 

RAM-PHAL, Hind. Anona reticulata. 

RAMPUTRI, Guz. Hind. Mace. 

RAMREE OR YAMBIE. New Island, 
forms the N. E. side of Cheduba Strait, is of 
moderate height near the sea, and extends N. 
W. to Saddle Island in lat. 19° 26’ N., on the 
north side of which is the entrance to Khyouk 
Phyoo Harbour. From its southern point, 



RANGOON. 


RAQM. 


tho islands of Amherst or Juggoo, Adam 
Hill, Wyndham and Harrison project in a 
chain. 

RAM-SITA-PHAL, Duk. Syn. of fruit of 
Anona reticulata. 

RAM TIL, Beng Hind. Gingelly Seed. 
Guizotia oleifera, D. C. 

RAMTILLA OLEIFERA. D. C. Syn. of 
Guizotia oleifera, D. C. 

RAM TULSI, Hind. Ocymum gratissi- 
muni. 

RAM TURAI ALSO DHENRUS, Hind, 
Hibiscus esculentus. 

RAMUSI OR RAMOOSSr. A tribe dwell- 
ing near the Bombay Ghats who have immi- 
grated from Telingana within a recent period, 
and though they have adopted Marathi, they 
preserve a few words of their original Telugu 
for purposes of crime. 

RANA, ALSO RANA RUMAN, Arab. 
Piinica granaturne. Pomegranate. 

RAN-BOR, Mar. Syn. of Zizyphus glabra- 
tanir. 

RANDA. See Abeer. 

RANELLA FOLIATA. See Siphonos- 
toinata. 

RANELLA GRANULATA. See Sipho- 
nostomata. 

RANLGOyiNDI UIind. Didymo- 

carpus aromaticus. 

RAN J AI-PH AL, Mar. Syn. of Myristica 
cinerea. 

RANJUNA orRANGUNA, Beng. Hind. 
Adcnanthera pavonina. 

RANGA, Duk. Hind. Tin. 

RANGIII MARA, Can. Ficus religi- 
osa. 

RANGOON was founded or rebuilt in 
1755, by Alampra, and named by him the 
“ Peace effected” or according to some “ Vic- 
tory achieved” in coiutnemoration of his con- 
quests. In a comraerical point of view, it is 
the most important town of Pegu. It is built 
on tho left bank of the Irawadi, twenty-six 
miles from the sea, and possessing a contiuous 
water communication with the upper provinces, 
its situation is most convenient for foreign 
trade. Rafts of valuable teak timber are float- 
ed down from tho vast forests of Pegu and the 
mountainous districts of Ava. It thus pre- 
sents great facilities for ship building which 
indeed has been carried on here since the year 
1786. At spring tides, the water rises twenty- 
one feet and at neaps fifteen feet.— 

SioG Months in Bumiah P- 6- The .Elephant 
Pagoda, by Captain Heywood^s observations, 
is in lat. 29^ Jf., long. 96® 25’ E., and Da- 
gon Pagoda, aco(M<ding to Lieut, G. X* Ward, 
L N., is in 16? 47’ N., and long. 96® 10’ 
E, At full and change, it is high wat«r at 
the Elephant f»oin|and occurs ou Rangoon Bar 
about 31^ koa:i%4Q^ Rangoon River is 


called also Sirian and Pegu ]^ver. Velocity of 
tide 4 and 5 knots. Rise of tide then and for 
two days afterwards from 20 to 25 feet, and 
13 or 14 feet on the neaps. During the springs 
in the S. W. Monsoon it at times blows very 
strong, when great care should be taken not to 
get to the eastward of tlie middle ground be- 
tween which and the Zingaat mountain or Mar- 
taban shore the sands extend a long way to 
seaward over which the bore rushes with the 
flood, which makes it very dangerous when near 
them : the same bore runs up the Sittang 
River 15 leagues east of Rangoon bar. Hors- 
burgh mentions the bore as being in Rangoon 
River, which has not been found to be the case, 
it merely rushes over the extensive sand at the 
entrance of the Rangoon River and on the Bit- 
tang. There is a bore in Bassein Creek, whicli 
joins the Rangoon and China Buckue River, 
but it is not known into which entrance it 
runs. 

RANGOON CROTON. See Croton. 

RAN PANGARA, Mar. Syn. of Eryth- 
rina indica and Erythrina suberosa. 

RAN SARRAS, Mar. Syn. of Acacia odo- 

RAN TAMBUT, Mar. also UTTUK, 
Mar. Syn. of Flacourtia montami. 

RANUNCIJLACEA]:. See Coptis teeta. 
Dilleniaceoe. Platystcmon californicum. 

RANUNCULUS INDICUS, Iloxu. Syn. 
of Ranunculus scelerotus, Linn. 

RAPE SEED. Seed of Brassica napus. 

RAPE SEED OIL. Oils of Brassica napus, 
B. campestris and B. prascox. 

RAPE- SEED OIL, SUMMER. Oil of 
Brassica ])r8ecox. 

RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. Lat. 
Horse radish. 

RAPHANUS SATIVUS. See Oil. 

RAPIIO-CIIE, OR RA-CHE, and the 
female lla-inO’Chhe Tibetan, means the great 
goat, and is the Mar-khor of the Mahomedans, 
or snake-eater. It is common in Balti, Badak- 
shan and Chitral. 

RAPO, Bug IS. Areca catechu. 

RAPSAAT, Ger. Rape seed. 

RAQM. Pers. The Persian term for the 
phonetic expression of the numerical powers of 
the Arabic letters. The nine letters of the 
Arabic alphabet have had their powers per- 
verted in the utterance of foreigners. The 
following is an attempt to reduce the 
orthography of the Roman equivalents to as 
close an adherence to the literal definition 
of the original Kufic as the nature of our 
English system of writing will allow. In this 
case, the nine letters of the Arabic alphabet 
whose powers have been perverted in the 
utterance of foreigners have been xnade to 
follow the Persian system of phonetic ex- 
pression and are severally represented by 
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RAS-UL KHYMA. 

the following Buglish pointed or accented 
equivalents : — 
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HARK, Malay 1 Malkal. »Sapindus emar- 
ginatus, Vahl. Soap-mits. 

RASA, ALSO SUTUM, also PARADA, 
Sans. Mercuiy. 

RA SAM, Tam. ir ./Fixi Tel. OoJo. Mercury. 
RASA MALA, Malay. Liquidamber altin- 
gia. 

RASE, *1 Civet. 

RASO, It. Satin. 

feASuRIAL WOODPECKERS. See Pi- 

cidflB, 

RASSA, Mal. Mercury. 
RASSEKURUNDU, Cyngit. Cinnamon. 
RAS-UL KHYMA, in lat. 25^ 48' N., long. 
56® 4’ E. A narrow sandy spit, known to 
historians as the scene of an expedition of the 


HAVANA. 

British Government of India against the Wah 
abees. 

RAS YATRA, the annual commemoration 
of the dance of Krishna with the sixteen Gopis. 
Vast crowds, clad in their best attire, Collect 
in some open place in the vicinity of the town 
and celebrate the event with music, singing and 
dramatic representations of Krishna’s sports. 
All the public singers and dancers lend their 
services on this occtision, and trust for a re* 
niuneration to the gratuities of the spectators. 
At Benares and Bindraban, this festival was 
held with much display. 

RATA ATTIKA, Cyng. Figs. 

RATA, GrtORKA. Xanthochymus pictorius. 

RAT AN FRUIT, See Calamus vimina 
lis. 

RATANS OR RATAN CANES ok 
CAN ICS, from Calamus rotang, Lin. Cal. rn- 
dentiun, Lour ; Cal. Royleanus, (Irift^ and Cal. 
fasoiculatus, Roxb. about sixty thousand bun- 
dies are annually imported into Liverpool, 100 
in eacli bundle, and selling price from Is. 6(L 
to 3s. pe7' 100. See (Jalairins. (.Vues. 

RATAN SAGO PALM. Calamosagus la- 
ciniosns. 

RATENUJ-ROOMI also BUT UM, Arab. 
Turpentine. 

RATIIA OK PADUA dATRA, the pro- 
cc.ssion of Juggurnath in his oar, a festival in 
much repute among the Hindus of Bengal and* 
Orissa. 

RATI, Tel. A jeweller’s weight. See 
Weights. 

RATLPANCni, Tel. 7y^©^o£) Lichen 
rotundatus. 

RAT JAMBUJi, Mar. Syn. of Eugenia 
caryophyllata, 

RATTA-HUNU, Cyng. Chalk. 

RAU l^ALLE MARAM, Tam. Spa 
thodea arenata. 

HAVANA OR RAVAN, a powerful A sura, 
the sovereign of Lanka, or Ceylon (Lanka, 
Resplendent) destroyed by Rama Chandra. 
Havana was the son of Visvarawa Muni by his 
wife Nikaksha. Another , wife of Visvarawa 
Muni was Brabira, daughter of Trinavindhit, a 
king of the Solar Line of Vesala, descended 
from Sradha Deva, He is described with nu- 
merous heads and arras, and is said to have 
become so potent, in consequence of an ill- 
judged promise (according to some of Siva, 
and according to others of Brahma) obtained 
in the usual manner by marvellous religious 
austerities and devotion, as to have brought all 
the gods under his subjection. As the pro- 
mise of the deity could not be revoked, Vishnti 
found the means of evading the performances 
of it by becoming incarnate as Rama Chandra, 
to effect this. Havana is also called Dasagriva^ 
the ten^necked ; and, Pulastya ; and Visravana 
as son of Visrava, the father also of Kuvera. 
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RAyrMNSON. 


REAMAN. 


His numerous heads, and his twenty hands, 
are the usual symbols of dominion. Bavana is 
seen in plates along with Garuda ; this animal, 
half-bird half-man, is the vahan or vehicle of 
Vishnu, and is very frequently introduced into 
the pictures of the Vaishnavas carrying the 
deity, with or without Lakshmi : by their 
sectarists, Krishna and Rama, identified with 
the preserving power, are sometimes mounted 
on this vehicle of their archetype. — i/oor, p. 
334. 

BAVA-PU, Malbal. Syu. of Guettarda 
speciosa, Linn. 

RAVENALA SPECIOSA, the travellers 
palm of Madagascar, has been introduced in- 
to Ceylon. — Tennant. 

RAVI, Tel. on RAVI CUE TTU, 

Tel. Ficus religiosa. 

RAWADARU, Tel. Syn. of Dilleuia 
pentagyna, Roxb. 

RAWA-KADA, Tel. Syn. of Salsola 
nudillora, Willd, 

RAWAT OR RAJI, 20 or 30 fiimilies, 
occupants of the forest of Kumaon, who claim 
to bo descended from a prince of Kumiu)n who 
was driven from his throne. Their language 
is dissimilar to the Hindui of Kumaon. The 
Rawat are considered to represent the abori- 
gines of the district. — Latham. 

RAWJC, Jav. Co wage. 

RAWKUS GUDDA, Hind. Bryonia epi- 
gasa. 

RAWLINSON, Sir HENRY CRES- 
WICKE, K. c. B., rose to bo Lieut. -Colonel in 
the Bombay Army, and was member for Reigate. 
He ei\joys a world- wide celebrity on account of 
the zeal and ability which he exhibited in 
deciphering tho cuneiform inscriptions of Assy- 1 
ria, Persia, and Babylonia, lie is a son of 
Abram Tysack Rawlinson, Esq,, of Chadling- 1 
ton, Oxon, (whose father was sometime M. P. 
for Lancaster,) by the daughter and coheir of 
Henry Ores wick e, Esq., of More ton, Worce.ster 
shire, the last representative of that family. 
He was born in Chadlingtoii in 1810, and re- 
ceived liis education at Ealing, Middlesex. He 
entered the military service of the East India 
Company in 1826, and served in the Bombay 
Presidency until 1833, when he was appointed, 
with several other ofiELcers of his own standing, 
to the army of the King of Persia, in which 
country he served until 1839, having obtained 
the local rank of Major. He was appointed 
Political Agent at Candahar in 1840, and held 
that position through the Aflfglian war. In 1843, 
ho was transferred to Bagdad as Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia, where he subsequently be- 
came British Consul, and eventually Consul- 
General. In he ^i^made lAeut-Ccdonel 
in Turkey. In 18§S *;lie . fcrmally retired 
from the East^ 


same year was nominated one of the East 
India Directors by the Crown. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is well known as the author of 
numerous papers on Eastern Antiquities in 
the Royal Geographical Journal, and the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don, and as the discoverer of the method of 
deciphering and interpreting the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the early eastern empires. For 
these contributions to antiquarian and scien- 
tific knowledge he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, 
a Chevalier of the Order of Merit in Prussia, 
a Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, an Honorary Member of the Acade- 
my of Munich, and a Member of the Geogra- 
phical and Asiatic Societies of Germany and 
of numerous other literary and scientific as- 
sociations. He was also made a Knight of 
tho Fir.st Class of the Persian Order of the 
Lion and Sun for his services in that country, 
whilst his services in AfFghanistan were re- 
cognised by the bestowal of the Knighthood 
of the Durani Empire, and he was made a 
Military Companion of the Bath for his ser- 
vices in Candahar. Sir Henry Rawlinson is 
unmarried. Ho was elected M. P. for Reigate 
in February 1858, as a supporter of Lord 
Palmerston, on a casual vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Hackblock, against whom 
he had stood an inisucccssful contest in the 
previous April. Sir Henry Rawlinson assist- 
ed »Sir J. Gardner Willdnson in contri- 
buting his stores of Eastern knowledge as 
illustrations of a new translation of “ Herodo- 
tus,’* by his brother, the Rev. George Rawlin- 
son, late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 4 volumes octavo. He was for a few 
montks now Ambassador to Persia. Author 
of a work on the comparative Geography of 
Affghanistan, Lond. Geo. Trans. 1842., Vol. 
XIT, part 2, p. 112, Long and invaluable 
series of papei’s on Assyrian antiquities and 
cuneiform character, from 1850 to 1852. The 
arrow-headed character found in the ruins of 
Persepolis, and on bricks and stones in the 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. The celebrated 
inscription near Hamadan on the Besitun was 
decyphered by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and another by professor Grotefend. 

RAWAND-CHINI ou REWAND, also 
SIRAH, Guz. Hind. Rhubarb. 

RAWANG, Arab. Rhubarb. 

RAZIANUJ, Arab. Fennel Seed. 

RAZIAN-I-RUMI, Pers. Pimpinella 
anisum. 

RE, Tel. Syn, of Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

REALGAR, Eng. Syn. of Red orpiraent 
or Arsenic. 

REAMAN OR RAIMANE, Tel. 

Ficus religiosa, 
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RED SEA. 


REORA* 


REAUMURIADS. Reaintniriacef©. 

RECCAN OR RAKAN RiVEH, on the 
Sumatra coast, in lat. 2° 10' N., long* 100^ 
37’ E., is about 15 miles broad at its mouth, 
but is almost dry at low water of spring tides. 
It is dangerous from the rapidity of 7 miles an 
hour producing a bore at springs and a rise of 
30 feet. 

RED OR PENCIL, CEDAR. See Cedar. 

REDANG ISLANDS, from lat. 5^ 38' 
N. to about lut. 6° 0' N., on the east coast of 
the Peninsula, along which tliey form an ex- 
tensive chain. Turtle and Kimor or large scoL 
lops are procurable on the N. E. side. 

RED CLOVER. See Clover Seed. 

RED-COLORED WOODS. See Forests 
of Timber in India. 

RED COTTON TREE, Eng. Syn. of 
Roiribax Malabariccni. 

REDDI, Tam. The head of the village au- 
thorities iu Southern Indiji. Tlie name is 
applied to an enterprising race of agriculturists 
who have migrated from their original seats 
near Rajahmundry, over the whole of Boiitli- 
ern India, also into Mahraslitra, being met 
with as far North as Poona, where tliey are 
considered the most thriving cultivators. 

RED DYE PLANTS. See Dyes. 

RED FLOWERED WATER LILY, 
Eng. Syn. of Nympbiea rubra, Jloxb. 

RED GOURD, Eng. Syn. of Cucurbita 
maxima, Duck. 

RED GUAVA, Psidium pomifenim, Linn. 

RED INK. See Ink. 

RED ISLAND. In lat. 0^ 51’ N., long. 
103° 38’ E., in Straits of Duryan, an oblong 
island covered with trees of moderate height. 

RED JUAlir, Eng. Sorghum vulgare. 

RED LEAD. See Lead. 

RED NEPHELIUM. See Nephelium. 

RKD OCHRE. See Ochre. 

RED OUPIMENT. See Arsenic. 

RED PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

RED PUMPKIN. Cucurbita liispida. 

RED RAG. See Rust. 

RK)D RATAN. Calamus draco. 

RED ROBIN, ALSO RED GUM. See Rust. 

RED SANDERS WOOD. See Dyes. 

RED SEA. The Red Sea was long sup- 
posed to be 36 feet higher than the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Persian Gulf rather less. The 
French engineers, also, at the beginning of the 
present century, came to the conclusion that 
the Red Sea was about thirty feet above the 
Mediterranean ; but the observations of the 
lafe Mr. Robert Stephenson, the English engi- 
neer, at Suez ; of M. Negretti, the Austrian, 
at Tineh, near the ancient Pelusium ; and the 
levellings of Messrs. Talabat, Bourdaloue, 
and their assistants between the two seas, 
have proved that the low-water mark of ordi- 
nary tides at Suez, is rather more than one inch 


lower. — Leonard Horner; Pi*oceedhig$ of ike 
Ro^al Soci^t^y 1855. M. Ehreiiberg, whUe na- 
vigating the Red Sea, observed that the oc- 
casional red colour of its waters was owing to 
enormous quantities of a new animal, which 
has received the name of Oscillatoria rubes- 
cens, and which seems to be the same with 
what Haller dias described as a pur[>le con- 
ferva swimming in water ; yet Dr. Bouar, in 
his work entitled “ The Desert of Sinai,” re- 
cords : — “ Blue I have called the sea ; yet 
not strictly so. save in the far distance. It 
is neither a red nor a blue sea, but enqdiati- 
cally green, — yes, green of the most brilliant 
kind I ever saw. TJiis is produced by the 
immense tracts of shallow water, with yellow 
sand beneath, which always gives this green 
to the sea, even in the absence of verdure on 
the shore or sea-weeds beneath. The blue 
of the sky and the yellow of the sands meet- 
ing and intermingling in the water, form tlio 
green of the sea ; the water being the medi- 
um in which the mixing or fusing of the 
colours takes place .” — Curlosiitcs of Science, 
paqe 176. 

RED SNOW. See Suow. 

RED SORREL, Eng. Syn. of Hibiscus 
sabdaritfa, Linn. See Hibiscus. 

RED SWEET YAM. See Guranyo aloo. 

RED TAMARISK. Tamarix dioica. 

RED TOURMALINE. See Tourmaline. 

RICD WOOD. See Dyes. 

RED WOOD OF MEJIGUJ, Syndesmis 
Tavoyaiia. 

RED WOOD FIG TREE, Eng. Syn. of 
Ficus racemosa, Linn. 

RED WOOD TKEIO, Eng. Syn. of Aden- 
authera pavonina, also of ITerocarpns dalbergi- 
oides, Roxb. 

REED FERN. See Ferns. Polypodiuin. 

RBFE, Ir. Thread. 

REG A, Tkl. Rhamnns jujuba. 

KEGALIZ, Sp. Liquori(;e jnico. 

REGALIZ ALSO OBOZUZ, Sp. Liquorice 
root. 

REIGU, Tel. Syn. of Zizyphus jujuba, 
Linn. IlEGU-PANDU, Tel. I>uit of Zizy- 
phu.s jujuba. 

HEINE KOHLE, Geu. Charcoal. 

REIII ALSO REHU AND ROHI, the ancient 
Edessa. It was occupied by the race of Ar- 
phaxad after the Peleg, when they were pas- 
toral, before entering Sarug. 

REISS, Ger. Rice. 

RELA, Tel. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

RELLU- GADDI, Tel. Syn. of Saccharum 
spontaneum, Linn. 

RELOGES, Sp. Watches. 

REMIJA. See Cinchona. 

RENEALMIA. See Cardamom. 

REOBARBARO, It. Rhubarb. 

REORA, lIiND. Bignonia undulata. 
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KHEMBA* 


RHINOFOMA HARDWICKII. 


RESASS, Arab, also ABEUZ^ Arab, 
Tin. 

KESEDA; Mignonette. 

RESEN. The Rezaina of Ptolemy on the 
Chaboras. See Gen. x. 1 2. “ And Resen be- 

tween Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great 
city.” 

RESHAD, Arab, Syn. of Garden cress. 
See Cress. 

RESHM KI KTRE, Duk. Silk worm. 
RESIN OF SHORE A ROBUSTA. See 
Dammar. 

RESINA ELASTICA also ULE, Sr. 
Caoutchouc. 

RESINS; GUM-RESINS. See Resins. 

RE SO, Japan. Mirabilis jalapa. 

RESM ALSO RESIIM, Guz. and Hind. 
Silk. 

RETANGUNS. See Tariguns. 

RETE KI BINJ, Hind. Seeds of Sa- 
pindus emargiuatus. 

RETE KA JHAR, Hind. Sapindus 

emargiuatus. 

RETTI, Hind. Syn. of seeds of Abrus 

precatorius. 

REVALENTA. Sec Ervumlens. 

RE VI, Hind. Red powder from fruit of 
Rottleria tiiictoria. 

REWA, Hind. Syn. of Acacia re wa. 
REWA KANTA. In this territory, the 
language is Kol. 

IIEWAND, Ar. Pers. also REWAND- 
CIIINI, ALSO SIRA, Guz. Rhubarb. 
REWEN, Bus. Rhubarb. 

RE YL A, Tel. Syn. of Poinciana piilcher- 
lima, Linn. 

RHABARBER, Ger. Rhubarb. ! 

RHAMNACEiE. See Colubrina, Zizy pirns 
Glabrata. 

RHAMNUS INFECTOlUUS, Fustic. 
See Dyes. 

RHAMNUS. See Dyes. Evergreens. 
RHAMNUS JUJUBA, Linn. Rheede. 
Syn. of Zizypliiis jujuba, Lam. 

RHAMNUS NERIJA, Spreng. Syn. of 
Elaiodendron Roxburghii, W. and A. 
RHAMNUS OLEOIDES. See Fustic. 
RHAMNUS XYLOPYRUvS, Retz. Syn, 
of Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd, 

RHAMNUS ZEYLANICUS, Burm. Syn. 
of Phyllanthus multiflorus, Willd. 

RHAPIS FLABELLIFORMIS. See Ca- 
lamus, also Ground ratans. 

RHEEA, ALSO RHEEA FIBRE, also 
RHEEA GRASS, Eng. or RAMI FIBRE. 
Boehmeria nivea. See IJrticacese. iChina-Qrass. 

RHEMBA, in Hindu mythotegy, one of 
Indra’s court, who corresponds with Venus, the 
goddess of beauty. Bhomba was produced 
from the froth, of the churned ocean. The 
veneration paid all over India to the large 


chanks, especially those with the spiml line 
and mouth turned to the left; reminds us of 
the music of Triton. 

RHEONJ, Hind. Syn. of Acacia rheonj. 

RHETSA MARM, Tel. Syn, of Xan- 
thoxylon rhetsa, D. C. 

RHEUM, Lat. Rhubarb. 

RHEUM CASPICUM. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM COMPACTUM. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM CRASSINERVIUM. See Rhu- 
barb. 

RHEUM EMODI. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM HYBRIDUM. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM LEUCORRHIZUM. See Rhu- 
barb. 

RHEUM MOORCROFTIANUM. See 
Rhubarb. 

RHEUM PALMATUM. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM RIIAPONTICUM. See Rhu- 
barb. 

RHEUM RIBES. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM SPICIFORME, Royle. Grows 
in Kunawar. See Rhubarb. 

RHEUM UNDULATUJVI. See Rhubarb. 

RHEYN, Mar. Syn. of Soymida febrifuga. 

RHEYN, Mar. Syn. of Swietenia febrifuga. 

RHI, Hind. Piima Gerardiana. 

RTIINACANTIIUS COMMUNIS. See 
Justicia nasuta. 

RHINOCEROS - CHAMELEON. See 
Chammleo rhinoceratus. 

RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. See Horn- 
bills. 

RHINOLOPHUS-MORIO. Bee Cheirop- 
tera. 

RHINOLOPHUS TRAGATUS. See 
Cheiroptera, 

RHINOLOPHUS OR HIPPOSIDROS. 
This is not found in lower Bengal ; a Hip- 
poslderos occurs in Ceylon, the species are 
assigned to the restricted genus Rhinoh- 
phus Cuv. Rhinolophus fidvkhifSy Kelaart, 
affined in colouring to llipposideros fulvus, 
Gray, is thus described. “/iVi. rubiduSj Kelaart 
n. s. Head and body of a deep orange red 
colour. Membrane pale brown. Inter-femoral 
membrane enclosing the whole tail, and the 
free edge running almost in a straight line 
rounded off near the tail. Length of head and 
body 1 J in. ; tail | in. ; expanse 8 in.’’ This 
beautiful Bat is seen at Kadugavana (2,000 
feet) only for a few days in the month of 
August.” The other he describes as follows ; 
“Rhinolophus n. 8. ? Rufescent-brown — face 
slightly fulvous. Round the ear and on the 
sides of the posterior half of the body brigfit 
fulvous. Tail enclosed in the interferaoral 
membrane. Head and body 2 J in. ; tail 1 in. ; 
expanse 1 1 in. Only one dried specimen, pro- 
cured from Kadugavana, none seen since.” 

RHINOPOMA HARDWICKIL See 
Chmroptera. 
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RffODIA. ^ 


RIGAS ISLANDS. 


RHIO ISLAND, bordering the Straits of 
Rhio, is about 8 or 9 miles in circumference, 
and being separated from the mainland of 
Biutang by a very narrow channel appears to 
form part of it. The town stands on its north- 
west point, and was formerly a port of great 
trade, and seems still to enjoy a considerable 
traffic by small vessels. It has a well built 
fort on a hill commanding the tower. Rhio 
has been made a free port, with a view to en- 
courage the natives of the Archipelago to visit 
it for the disposal of their prodiice, but the 
object has proved an entire fiiilure, since the 
native vessels from the eastward all pass it 
and proceed to Singapore, which is only forty 
miles distant. Exemption from port duties 
w ill not alone induce the natives to visit Hhio, 
enterprising merchants, in whom they can put 
confidence, being also required. The European 
})opulatiou consists entirely of individuals in 
the employ of the Government, not a single 
European merchant being established there. 
The little trade enjoyed by the settlement is 
chiefly with Java, several native vessels arriv- 
ing annually from that island, wdiich bring rice 
for the supply of the inhabitants, gambier 
being taken iu exchange. Rhio Strait, is form- 
ed on the east by the island of Biutiing, and 
on the west by the chain of islands of which 
Battam Gampaiig and Gollat are the chief, 
numerous small islets and shoals fronting the 
main shores on each side and veiy rnnch con- 
tracting the navigable channel. 

RHIZOBOLACEiE. See Caryocar. 

RIIIZOMYS SUMATUENS18, Raffles, v. 
cinereus, McClelland. 

IIIIIZOPIIO U A MANGLE. See Mangrovi 
mordant. Mangrove. 

RHIZOPHORA CANDEL, Linn. Roxn. 
Syn. of Kandelia Rheedii, W. and A. 

RHIZOPnOUA CASEOLARIS, Linn. 
S^ai. of Sonneratia acida. 

RHIZOPHORA GYMMORRHIZA. See 
Mangrove mordant. 

KIIODI A, an out-caste race in Ceylon, little 
numerous, forbidden to approach a temple, 
or any of the higher castes. According to 
one tradition, these scarcely civilized beings 
were hunters who, on the eve of a solemn oc- 
casion failing to obtain game, &c., murdered a 
child and sent its dismembered body for the 
king ; but another tradition is to the effect 
that this caste persisted in eating beef after its 
use as food had been prohibited. The native 
laws forbade a Rhodia to approach a temple of 
Budcfii t or the gods ; to build houses or to 
live in any abode enclosed within walls, and 
even to this day, their dwellings are mere sheds, 
nor even to cultivate the soil or possess land. 
They were forbidden to approach much leas to 
touch or breathe upon a caste man, and all 
things they touch are unclean. The men 


i wander about in parties or tribes seeking thcii 
preciirious subsistence. Their women perform 
feats of legerdemain, and tell fortunes. Their 
morality is not high, their want of chastity 
being proverbial. — Sin\ vol. n. p, 215. Their 
numbers do not exceed a thousand, and they 
are principally in the Kandyan province, at 
Saffragam, Dombera, Wallepane, 8cc. Nomi- 
nally Buddhists they are also devil worship- 
pers. Kodeya or Rodda, in Singhaleese, liter- 
ally means filtli. In their social degradation, 
they resemble the Cagots and Caqueax, who 
from time immemorial have been held in ab- 
horrence in tlie valleys of the Pyrenees and 
the plains of Bretagne, Poitou and Giiienne. 

RIIO DO D EN DllON, See Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON CAMPANULA- 
TUM. See ICvergreens. 

RUOl)OI)ENi)RON CATAUBIENSE. 
See Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON FERRUGINEUM. 
See Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON HIRSUTUM. Bee 
Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON IIYBRIDEUM. Bee 
Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM. Bee 
Evergreens. 

RHODODENDRON PONTlCUiVI. See 
Evergreens. 

RHUBARBE, Fu. RIIUBARBER, Dux. 

Rhubarb. 

RHUS A GIIEDDA, Man. Tel. Syn. of 
Solanum verbacifolum. 

RHUS COPALLINUM. Bee Copal. 

RHUS SPECIES. See Dyes. 

RHUS VERNIX. See Varnished ware of 
China. 

RHUWASII, Pushtu. Rhubarb. 

lilANG, Hind. Quorcus lanata, also Q. 
vellauuginosa. 

RIBBON ISINGLASS. See Gelatine. 

RIBEIRO OR RIBE YRO. Author of a 
History of Ceylon, which he presented to the 
King of Portugal in 1685. Abbe Le Grand 
prepared from it, and in 1685 published, a 
French version. The w^ork was first published 
in Portuguese in 1836. — Tennant, 

RIBES. Bee Crossulariacem. 

RIBES NIGRUM. See Cassis. 

RI-BONG, Tib. Lepus pallipos of Hodgsom 

RICE, Eng. Oryza sativa, Linn. Bee 
notice under Dacca. 

RICINUS COMMUNIS. Bee Castor Oil, 
also Oil. 

RICINUS LIVIDUS. See Caator Oil. 

RIGAS ISLANDS, are Pulo Roosum, 
Palo Engaling, Pulo Samote, Pulo Poogalise 
and Oojong ^ttoo Tootung, off the coast of 
Sumatra. Rigas Hill or Booket Qually, is 
one of the best marks on the coast of Stimur 
tra. 
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uimAXji 


ROMA CORDIFOLIA. 


right and left hand CASTES. 

Dalcshina-Bhakta. Hind* Sans. 

Sidha Hat*h-Dawen-Hatb, Hind. 

Wada gal6-TeDgal6, Tam. Tel. 

In South India a sectarian division amongst 
the Vaishnava Hindus, much animosity and 
quarrels occurring between the sects ; the cause 
of which or the points of difference, the dis- 
putants themselves are generally unable to 
state. Professor Wilson tells us that when 
the worship of any goddess is performed 
in a public manner, and agreeably to the Vai- 
dik or Pauranik ritual, it does not comprehend 
the impure practices which are attributed to a 
different division of the adorers of Sakti, and 
which are particularly prescribed to the follow- 
ers of that system. In this form it is termed 
the Daksliina or right hand form of worship, 
to distinguish it from the Vamis or Vamacha- 
ris, the left hand worshippers or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to that which is usual, 
and to what, indeed, they dare publicly avow. 
They worship Devi, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the 
Matris, tlie Nayikas, the Yoginis, and even the 
friend-like Dakinis and Sakinis, are admitted 
to a share of homage. With the two Hands, 
Siva is ail object of veneration, especially in 
the form of Bhairava, with which modification 
of the deity it is the object of the worshipper 
to identify himself. The worship of the Va- j 
ma-charis, is derived from a portion of the Tan- 1 
tras. It resolves itself into various subjects, 
apparently into different sects, of which that of 
the Kaula or Kulina is declared to be pre-emi- 
nent. The object of the worship, is, by the 
reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is one with 
Siva, to obtain supernatural powers in this 
life, and to be identified after death with Siva 
and Sakti. All the forms of worship require 
the use of some or all of the five Makaras, 
Mansa, Matsya, flesh, fish, wine, women and 
wine are the fivefold Makara, which takes away 
all dn. 

RIG VEDA SANIIITA. A collection of 
ancient Hindu hymns which were translated 
from the Sanscrit by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
in 1 850 to 57, and into the French by M. Lan- 
glois in 1851. The Rig-Veda contains no 
mention of Rama and Krishna. 

RIGYAL, Tibetan, mountain king, — ^is 
the origin of Plutarchs Mount Argillos (De 
Fluviis), the name of the mountain on which 
Bacchus was born. Riga, Tibetan, a mountain, 
is the same term as mount Righi, in Switzerland. 
Rigyal is one of the Trans-Himalayan range. 
The peaks of this range are from 20,786 to 
21,000 feet in height. Its general direction 
is from South East to North West, and its 
extreme length is upwards of 850 miles. It 
forms the natural boundary, of Ladak, Haiti, and 
Rongdo, on the north, ahd Rukchu^ Porik, 
Dras and Astor on the south. Its passes on 
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the eastern half of the range are from 10,495 
to 18,746 feet in height, and on the western 
half, from 12,000 to 16,000. 

RIHAN AND NAZBU, Pers. Ocymum 
pilosum. 

RIIS, Dan. Rice. 

RIKHU, Hind. Saccharum violaceum, 

RIMAU DAHAN. Malay. See Felid®. 

RIMAU KUMBANG. Malay. See FeH- 
dm. 

RIND. A tribe who reside in Kutch Gun- 
dava. 

RING -WORM SHRUB. Syn. of Cassia 
alata, Linn. 

RISAS, Arab. Pewter. 

RISIII, a priesthood of Mahomedans in 
Kashmir, who do not many and who abstain 
from flesh. 

RISIIIS, are Sages or Seers, to whom was 
attributed the authorship of the hymns in the 
Vedas. In Hindu mythology, Rishis, were the 
children of the Menus, the offspring of the Brah- 
madicas, who were the sons of Brahma. They 
are seven in number, and are named Kasyapa, 
Atri, Vasishta, Viswamitra, Gautama, Jamadag- 
ni, and Bharadwaja. They are astronomically 
the husbands of the six Pleiades, but how six 
and seven can accord, it may be difficult to 
understand. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 9. Rishis, 
be they who they may, have had4he honor of 
becoming the seven bright stars in the Great 
Bear ; and they are fabled to be married to the 
Pleiades. — Moor., p. 80. 

RISHTA, Duk. also RISTAH, Duk. 
Sapindus emargiuatus. 

RISC, It. Rice. 

RITA, Beng. Acacia concinna. 

RITA, Hind. Sapindus detergens, Roxb. 

RITHA, Mar. Syn. of Givottia Rottleri- 
formis. ^ 

RITHA, Beng. Duk. Guz. Hind. 
ARITHA, Quz. Fruit of Sapindus emargina- 
tus. Soap Nuts. 

RITHE KA JHAR, Hind, the tree of 
Sapindus emarginatus. See Soapnut tree. 

RITHE KA TEL, Hind. The oil of 
Sapindus emarginatus. See Sapindus emargi- 
natus, also Oil, also Soap Nut Oil. 

RIVEA FRAGRANS. See Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

RIVER-HORSE. See Hippopotamus. 

RIVINA PANICULATA, Linn. Syn* of 
Salvadora persica, Linn. 

RIZ, Fr. Rice. 

RIZAI, Hind. A padded quilt used in 
India for sleeping on or under. 

ROA-TANGHA, Tel. Syn, of Schleichera 
trijuga, Willd. 

ROBAL FISH, Polynemus Indicus. 
ROBBIA, It. Madder. 

BOBER WEINSTEIN, Geb. Tartar. 
ROBIA CORDIFOLIA See Dyes. 



RONDELETIA ASIATIC A. 


ROSE A CENT FEUILLES. 


R0BINIA MITIS, Linn. Syn. of Ponga- 
mia glabra. Vent 

ROBLE, Port. Sp, also CARBALHO, 
Port. Quercus. Oak. 

ROCELLA FUSIFORMIS. See Dyes. 

ROCELLA TINCTORIA. See Dyes, 

ROCKY ISLAND, in tbe China Sea, is 
a small island in lat. 0^ 54' N., and long. 
106° 48' E. 

ROCOU, Fr. Arnotto. 

ROC, RUKH OR ROKH, a bird of gi 
gantic stature, supposed, if not fiibiilous, to be 
now extinct, and to have inhabited Madagas- 
car : mentioned in Sin bad and Ibii Batata’s 
voyages . — India in the \6ih Cent, 

RODA. Guz, Hind. Syn. of Catgut. 

RODEN TI A. See Hystricidse. 

RODRIGUE. An island in the Indian 
Ocean, in lat. 19° 41’ S., long. 08° 29’ K., 
extends about 15 miles, and is about 6 or 7 
miles in breadth. 

ROEFERO, Dan. Rape seed. 

ROER, Dr. A learned orientalist, for long, 
librarian to the Bengal Asiatic Society, Cal- 
cutta. 

ROG, Dut. Rye. 

ROGEWYN OR REGEWTN ISLAND, 
sometimes called Passage Island, in the Pitt 
Strait, is small and lies near the southern shore, 
in its western entrance. 

ROGHAN, Pkrs. Oil. 

ROGHAN-I-BALSAN, Prrs. Balsama- 
dendron Gilead ense. Opobalsam. 

ROH, in Punjabi, a hilly district, hence 
Rohilcund. 

ROHILLA, Pushtu. From Roh, amoiin- 1 
tain, hence Rohilla, an inhabitant of the moun- 
tain, also Rohilcund, a term by which Afghans, 
in Western India, are known. 

ROHITA SARASHUPA, Sans. Cress 

ROHUN, Beng. also ROHUNA, RO- 
HITAKA, Hind. Soymida febrifuga, Juss. 

ROHUNI, Mar. Syn. of Swietenia fe- 
brifuga. 

ROHUN-KI-CHILKT, Dukh. Rohun 
Bark. 

ROIELLEO, Tel. Prawn. 

ROKA. See Elcaja. 

ROKEN, Ger. Rye. 

ROMA, a considerable island, near Timor, 
in lat. 7° 40* S., and long. 127° 19’ E. 

ROMANIA ISLANDS, fronting Point 
Romania, which is in lat. 1° 22’ 12” N., are 
in number, and extend for about 2J miles. 

ROMANZONITE. See Garnet. 

RAMA SITA PANDU, Tel. Syn. of 
fruit of Anona reticulata. 

EOMISCHE HAMILLER, Ger. Camo- 
mile* 

RONDELETIA ASIATICA, Linn, Syn. 
of Stylocoiyno Weber% A Eidi 


RONGDO, meaning the district of de- 
files. An elevated district on the bend of the 
Indus, and on the frontier of the Gilgit and 
Hasora countries, it is to the westward of 
Bjilti and has an area of 1,440 square miles. It 
is about 8,000 feet above the sea, tbe mean of 
its villages being 6,200 feet. The people are 
of Tibetan habits. 

RONG, Siam. Gamboge. 

RONG-GENG. Burm. Dancing girls of 
Burma. 


RONGUEDUE : RONKEDOR or RUN 


KEDOR, Cyngh. a rogue or solitary ele- 
phant. 

RONTAL, Javanese. Borassus flabelli- 
formi.s. 

ROOT OF A PLANT. 


Arab. 

Bf.ng. 

Burm. 

Can. 

Cum. 

Duk. Kind. 
Maiir. 


Kalingu, Maleal. 

Beekli, Pkrs. 

Verii, Tam. 

Vayru, Tel. 

Mulum also 
Kundum, Sans. 


Bayru, 

Jar, 

Jar, 

ROPES, strength of. See Musa paradisiaca. 
ROSA, It. Rose. 

ROS ACETIC. See Cerasus. Chrysoba 


lanus icaco. Crattevus. Fragraria. 

ROSAIRES, Fr. Beads. 

ROSARIFS are used alike with Christians, 
Mahomedans and Hindus. The Mahoine- 
daus, as each bead passes through their hands, 
recite an attribute of the creator, of which 
there are one hundred. The thousand names 
of Vishnu and Siva are strung together in 
verse, and are repeated on certain occasions 
by Brahmans, as a litany accompanied some- 
times with the rosary. As each name is 
mentally recited, with the attention abstracted- 
ly fixed on the attribute or character, of which 
that name excites the idea, a bead is dropped 
through the finger and thumb : such operation 
is supposed to assist or promote abstraction, an 
attainment which enthusiastic Hindus think 
exceedingly efficacious. Brahmans, and pious 
men of other castes, are often seen with rosa- 
ries in their hands. These are composed of 
amber or of the rough seeds or fruits which 
are sacred to the gods. Images and pictures 
of Brahma, and of Siva, are frequently seen, 
with a rosary in the hand, and the hand is 
sometimes seen enclosed in a loose bag. We 
have no authority for supposing that the Jews 
or the earlier Christians used rosaries— Jfoor’j 
I Pantheon^ />. 24. 

I ROSA MALLOS, Anglo-Burm. for RA- 
SA MALA. See Rose Maloes. 

ROSCH, SEL, JAR, Rus. Rye. 

ROSEA. See Nonea. 

1 ROSEA, BLUE. See Plumbago. 

ROSE A CENT FEUILLES, Fb. Bose. 


Rosa centifolia. 
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BOYLE. 


BUST MINES. 


BOSE APPLE, Eng. Eugenia jambos. 
BOSE APPLE WOOD, Eno. Eugenia jam- 
bolana. 

BOSE-BAY. See Dyes. 

ROSEN, Frederick, ob. 1837, aged 32 years, 
the editor and translator of the hrst book of 
the Bigveda. 

BOSEN I-IOLZ. Geb. Bose wood. 

ROSEN KBANZK, Geu. Beads. 

BOSE WOOD, Eng. Woods of Conocarpus 
acuminata, and Dalbergia sissoides. 

ROSIN, COUNTRY, Eng. Syn. of Dam- 
mar. 

ROSINEN, Geb. Raisins. 

ROSTELLARIA CURVIROSTRIS. 
Strombid®. 

ROUCON. See Dyes. 

ROTAN, Malay. Ratan. 

ROTELLA. See Turbinidas. 

ROTH, RUDOLPH, in 1844 published 
three dissertations on the literature and his- 
tory of the Vedas. Editor of the Atharva 
Veda. 

ROTHIA TRIFOLIATA. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

ROTNJOT, Hjnd. and Kashm. Syn. of 
Jatropha curcas. 

ROTTLER, Dr. A Danish Missionary, and 
one of the fathers of Indian botany. 

ROTTLERA TINCTORIA. See Kupila. 
Capilapodi. Dyes. 

ROTTO OH ROTTl with Lando Islands, 
near Timor Rotto, is about 45 miles long, and 
of moderate height, with undulating hills .and 
its S. W. end renders to about lat. 11° 2' S. 
and long. 122° 51' E. 

ROUGHAN-I-BADAM, Pers. Almond 
oil. 

ROUGH WOOD SEED. Eng. Seed of 
Menispermum hirautura. 

ROUM u. ROOM. A blue dye from a 
species of Ruellia. See Dyes. 

ROUMEA. See Flacourtiaceae. 

ROUSSA-GRASS, Eng. Andropogon 
calamus aromaticus. 

ROWADAN, Tel. Dillenia pentagyna. 

ROXBURGH, William, M.D. A Medical 
officer of the Madras Army, in the service of 
the E. I. Company, who was their Botanist in 
the Carnatic, and subsequently in charge 
of the Gardens in Calcutta, He was au- 
thor of Coromandel plants, and of Flora 
Indica. The former work was published by 
the order of the E. I. Company in 3 volumes, 
under the direction of Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart, in 1795 he entered the Madras Ser- 
vice 1766. 

ROYLE, Dr. Bengal Medical Service ; in 
charge of the Botanical Gardens, Seharunpore. 
Author of the Geographical description of the 
Flora of India. Rep; Brit Ass. 1846, part 3, 
74. — ^Illustration of the Botany, &c., of the 


Himalaya mountains, 1839. Productive re- 
sources of India. Lend. 1840. — On the Cul- 
ture of Cotton in India. Lond. 1852, 1 vol. 
8vo. — Dr. Buisfs Cat. 

ROYR-KA'PHAL, Duk. Zizyphus jujuba. 

ROZELLE, Eng. Hibiscus sabdarifia. 

RTUT, Rus. Mercury. 

RUB A TARBUK. Pers. Solanumnigram. 

RUBBICROP. See Climate. 

RUBEN DE SOIE, Fr. Ribbon. 

RUBI. ? Dioscorea. 

RUBIACEAS. See Canthium nitens? Cru- 
cianella stylosa. Morin da citrifolia. Hymeno- 
dyction utile. 

RUBIA MUNJISTA, Roxb. Wight. Syn. 
t)f Riibia cordifolia, Linn. 

RUBIA MUNJITH, Desv. Syn. of Rubia 
cordifolia, Linn. 

RUBIA SECUNDA, Moon. Syn. of Ru- 
bia cordifolia, Linn. 

RUBIA TINCTORIUM. Sec Dyes. 

RUBY MINES OP BURMA, &c. These are 
separated from the valley of the Irawadi, by a 
noble range of mountains, which are only oc- 
casionally visible from the town of Male, owing 
to the constant fogs and mists that hang 
around, and snow lies on them for four months 
nf the year, beginning with the middle or end 
of November. They are situated north-east 
from the capital and distant about sixty or 
seventy miles. The principal road to them 
leaves the Irawadi at Tsinguh — Myo, and 
passes through Shuemale. There are other 
roads, from Tsampaynago and other villages to 
the north. The mines lie nearly due east from 
the village, being separated from the valley of 
the Irawadi by the lofty range of the Shue- 
doung Mountains. The villages in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the mines are Ky- 
atpen, Mogouk, and Katheyuwa. The precise 
limits within which the gems are found are 
unknown, but they are, or have been, procured 
over an area of probably 100 square miles. 
The mode of seeking for them is simply sink- 
ing pits until the gem-bed or ruby earth is met 
with, this is then raised to the surface and 
washed. The gem-bed is met with at various 
depths, sometimes not more than two or 
three feet from the surface, and occasionally 
not at all. When the layer of earthy sand 
containing the rubies is met, lateral shafts 
are driven in on it, and the bed followed 
up, until it either become necessary to 
sink another pit in it, or it become ex- 
hausted. It varies in thickness from a fe,w 
inches to two or three feet. The rubies are, 
for the most part, small, not averaging more 
than a quarter of a rutti, and when large are 
generally full of flaws. Well marked crystals 
occasionally occur, but the vast majority of 
stones are well rounded and ground dbWm It 
is very rare to find a large ruby without flaws : 



RUCTA^UTEPALA. RUDRA SAMPRADAYL 


and Mr. Spears states that he had never seen 
a perfect ruby weighing more than half a rtipee. 

The same authority mentions that the sap- 
phires are found in. the same earth with the 
rubies, but are much more rare and are gene 
rally found of a larger size. “ Stones of ten 
or fifteen rutties without a flaw are commtm, 
whereas a perfect ruby of that size is hardly 
ever seen. The largest perfect sapphire he evei 
saw weighed one tikal. It w^as polished, but 
he has seen a rough one weighing twenty -five 
tikals.” “ For every five hundred rubies, he 
does not think they get one sapphire. You 
see very small sapphires in the market, whik 
small rubies are abundant and cheap. The 
value of the gems, rubies, and sapphires, ob 
tained in a year may be from 1 J to lA lac, 
from £12,500 to 15,000. They are consi<lered 
solely the property of the king and strictly 
monopolized, but notwithstanding the care that j 
is taken, considerable quantiti(3S are smuggled. | 
There are about twenty lapidaries or polisher^ i 
of these stones at Aiiiarai)oora ; they are not 
.allowed to carry on their trade at the mines, j 
For polishing, small rubies and worthless peb- 
bles brought from the min(?s being pounded 
fine and mixed up with an .adhesive substance, 
and then made into cakes, some ten inches long 
by four broad, are employed to rub down the 
gem. After it has been bi ought to the form 
and size required, another stone of finer gr.ain 
is employed. The final i)rocess is performed 
by rubbing the ruby on a plate of copper or 
brass until it is thoroughly polished, when the 
gern is ready for the market, itubics of Iliir- 
ma are not exported to any large extent and 
then only stones of inferior value. But a 
pink spar found in the ruby district is a more 
important item of export. It is believed to 
be used for one of the classes of distinctive 
mandarin cap-knob . — Oldham in Yules Em- 
bassy^ pp, 147, 33(j, and 834. Bee Corundum. 
In the beds of the rivers south and east of the 
mountain chain in Ceylon, the sands are so 
rich in comminuted fragments of mica, qu.artz, 
sapphire, ruby and jacinth, as in some placet* 
to be used by lapidaries in polishing the softer 
stones and sawing elephant’s grinders into 
plates. Dr. Gygax considers the original matrix, 
of these rubies, to be a stratum of decomposed 
grey granite at Ylima Pohura on the south 
eastern decline of the Pettigalle Kauda. 

RUCKTA-CHUNDUN, Hind. Baunders 
wood. 

.RUGKTA SIMUL, Hind. Bombax Ma- 
labancum. 

RUCTA KANCHUM, Beng. Bauhinia 
variegata. 

RUCTANALA, Sans. Chenopodium 
album. 

RUCTA-UTEPALA, Sans. Nymphaea 
odorata. 


RDCT-CHANBUN,. Crmn. Saimders 

wood. 

RUDRA, in Hindu mythology, is some* 
rimes described as the chief of the winds, col- 
lecting the clouds as a shepherd’s dog does the 
sheep and attending on his master Indra. 

RUDRACHA or BADRACHA, Tam. 
Elaeocjirpus tuberculatus. 

RUDRAKSIIA CHETTU, Tel. Nau- 
clea cadamba. 

RUDRAKYA, Duk. Elseocarpua gani- 
Inis. 

RUDRA wSAMPRADAYI ou VALLA- 
BHA CHARI. A sect of Vaishnava Hindus, 
founded by Vallabha Acharya, who originated 
the wor.shi[) of Bala Gopala, the infant Krishna. 
This woi'vship is very widely ditifused amongst 
all ranks of Indian society, but is perhaps 
best known as the religion of the Gokulast’lia 
Gosains, the title of its teachers. Vallabha w.as 
sou of a Telingha Brahman. He taught that 
[)rivation was not sanctity, and that it was 
the duty of the teachers and his disciples 
to worship their deity, not in nudity and 
hunger, but in costly apparel and choice 
food ; not in solitude and mortification, but 
ill the pleasures of society and the enjoy- 
ment of the world. The Gosains or teachers, 
like Vallabha, are always married men, always 
clothed with the best raiment and fed with 
the daintiest viands by their followers over 
whom they have unlimited influence. The 
followers of the order are especially numerous 
ainongat the mercantile community, and Go- 
sairis are constantly travelling over India under 
ihc pretence of pilgrimage, but reconcile to 
themselves on these occasions, the profits of 
trade with the benefits of devotion. The disci- 
()les who are devout make the Tarij M an, and 
Dhany or body, mind, and wealth to the Guru, 
or the three-fold Samarpana. The temples and 
houses of the sect have metal, often gold, 
images, of Gopal, of Krishna and Radha, and 
other divine forms connected with the incar- 
nation. The idol is richly decorated and se- 
dulously attended in daily ceremonials. Besides 
their public demonstrations of respect, this sect 
keep pictures and images of Gopala in their 
houses; and before sitting down to any of their 
meals, they take care to offer a portion to the 
idol. Those of the disciples who have per- 
formed the triple Samarpana, eat only from 
the hands of each other, and the wife or child 
that has not exhibited the same mark of 
devotion, can neither cook for such a disciple 
nor eat in his society. Vitfcala Nat’h was 
the son and successor of Vallabha. Vittala had 
seven sons, all of whom were teachers, and 
their followers, though in all essential points 
the same, form separate communities. Those of 
Gokulnath,ho\iir6ver,look on their own Gosains 
as the only legitimate teachers of the faith, 
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The worshippers of this s€<jffc are Very ntUBtelrhus 
and opulant, . the merchants and bankers, 
especially those from Gnzerat and Malwa, be- 
longing to it Their temples and establish- 
ments are numerous all over India, but parti- 
cularly at Mathura and many hundreds at 
Bindrabum But at Sri Nat’h Dwar, at Ajmir, 
is the most celebrated, and most highly vene- 
rated, and most richly endowed of all the Gosain 
establishments. It is a matter of obligation 
with the members of this sect to visit Sri 
Nat’h Dwar at least once in their lives, and 
the head Gosain presents them with a certifi- 
cate to that effect. — Wilson, 

RUDRA-BHUMI, Tel. the place of in- 
cremation of deceased Hindus. 

RUE. Ruta gravef)lens. 

RUELIJA INDIGOTICA. See Dyes. 

RUFU-KARI, OR RAFFU-KARI, Hind. 
Darning. 

RUG, Dan. Bye. 

RUI, Hind. Cotton. 

RUIBARBO, Port. Sp. Rhubarb. 

RUJGIRI KI BHAJI, Duk. See Moo- 
lay keeray. 

RUKCHU, the most elevated district of 
Ladak, and one of the loftiest inhabited regions 
of the known world, the mean height of its 
plains being 15,634 feet. 

RUKIIARA, a Saiva religious sect of men- 
dicants, similar to the Sukharas, but do not 
carry a stick nor wear the Rudraksha ear-rings, 
but in their place metallic ones. 

RUKHENG, the name given to the lan- 
guage of Arracan. 

RUKHTA CHUNDUNA, Hind. Syn. of 
Nympheea rubra, Roxb. 

RUKHTA-KANCHUN. Syn. of Bauhinia 
purpurascens, var. of B. variegata, Roxb. 

RUKHTA SHIMLU, Beng. Syn. of Bom- 
bax Malabaricum. 

RUKNABAD. a brook near Shiraz, cele- 
brated by Hafiz. It is an insignificant stream. 

RUKTA-CHANDUN, Beng. Adenan- 
thera pavonina. 

RUKT CHANDUN, Mar. Syn. of Ptero- 
carpus marsupium. 

RUKTA SIMUL, Beng. Hind. Syn. of 
Bombax Malabaricum. 

RUKTO CHITRA, Beng. Syn. of Plum- 
bago rosea, Linn. 

RUKTO PUI, Beng. Syn. of Basella ru- 
bra, Spreng. 

BUKT RORA, Mar. Syn. of Bignonia un- 
dulata. 

BULLA KITH MARA, Can. Ficus glome- 
rata. 

RUM, Eng, Gm* I^end. Rum. v 

EUM> Hind. Bed powder from fruit, of 
Bottloria tinctoi^ 

BUMAGAyBo^. Paper. 

RUMAKRA, Guz. Toys. 


RUMAL. PbRs; Hind. Hatidkei^hiefs. 
Head-cloths. 

RUMANIA BAITUL, Malay, also 
RUMANIA PAIGO, Malay. Syn. of 
Boueia raacrophylla. 

RUMEX ACETOSA. Sorrel. See Chuka 
ki binj. 

RUMEX VESICARIA. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. See Chookeh. 

RUM I. See Cotton Manufacttires. 

RUMI MUSTAKI, Guz. Hind. Tam. 
Mastic. 

KUMINANTIA pachydermata. 

See Canieliis. 

RUMINANTS. See Capreae. 

RUM MAS, Port. Pomegranate. 

RUM a\ A ll GRASS. See Graminaceee. 

RUMOM PAIO, Malay. Tunica granatum. 

RUMZAN. SeeEed. 

RU-NA8. Pers. Madder. 

RUNDUR OR KYAMPO, lawless tribes 
of independent robbers in the middle districts 
of Tibet. 

RUNGA. ? Glass. 

RUNGPOllE. See China-grass. 

31UNJANA, Sans. Saunders wood. 

RUNJIT SINGH, the greatest leader 
of the Sikhs, His rise commenced after depar- 
ture of Shah Zeinan, and from 1801 he gradual- 
ly extended his power. He made Lahore his 
capital. In 1806, lie first entered into a vague 
but friendly alliance with the English. .Be- 
fore the close of his long life, in A. D. , he 
had succeeded in moulding into one nation 
the various conflicting interests and peoples, 
over whom his conquests extended. 

RUNJUDEB, Pers. Sarcocolla. 

RUPA, Hini:). Silver. 

RUPPELLIA, tenax. See 1 

RUPRESTLS. See Cantharis vesicatoria. 

KURA. See Bitter Indurjuo. 

liURA KANUB, Beng. Crinum asia- 
ticum. 

RUSA, Hind. Andropogon iwaranchusa. 
See Grass Oil. Oil. 

RUSA-KA-TEL, Hind. Grass oil of Ne- 
maur. See Grass Oil. Andropogon calamus 
aromaticus, Rusa Oil. 

RUSKAPUR, Guz. Hind, also RUSSA 
KARPUR. Mercurial preparations of India. 
Corrosive sublimate. 

RUSH LEAVED CYPERUS. Cyperus 
juncifolius. 

RUSH STEMMED HEDY S ARUM. 
Hedysarum jiinceum. „ 

RUSSA-PUSPUM. See Mercurial pre- 
parations of India. 

Bps SI, Hind. Cordage. Rope. 

RtrSSELL, Dr. Patrick, a Madras medfical 
officer, in the service of the E. I. Co., who sue*- 
ceeded Koenig as ifeotahist to &e E I. Co. 'He 
devoted much time to the invesUgatiou of 
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BTOTWABL 


snakes and fishes, and edited Boxbargh's Co- 
romandel Plants. 

RUS'^IAN DIAMOND. See Diamond. 

RUSSIAN LIQUORICE. Glycyrrhiza 
echinata. 

RUSTAM, of Persia, B. C. 1072 establish- 
ed the Seoraja Dynasty at Kanouj. Where 
the worship of the sun was introduced, the 
dynasty survived 286 years, — Primep^ p. 283. 

RUSTY MIMOSA TREE, Eng. Syn. of 
Acacia ferruginea. 

RUSTY SOAP NUT, Eng. Sapindus 
rubiginosus. 

RUTA ANGUSTIFOLIA. See Rue. 

RUTACE,dS. See Corraea. Toddalia. 

RUTA GRAVhOLENS. Rue. 

RUTA INNALA, Cyng. Potatoes. 

RUTA SYLVKSTRIS. See Harmala 
ruta. 

RUTNAGHERRY, in lat. 16^ 18' K, and 
long. 87° E., is a straggling open town 160 
miles S. of Bom hay. Rutuagherry, in the Kon- 
kaii coast, in lat. 16° 59’ N., long. 73’ 15|' E., 
is a fortified neck of land, on the south 
side of which is a large bay into which a river 
disembogues. 

RUTTA URULA, Cyng. Musk. 

RUTTI. It Hedychium spicatum. 

RUTTUNJI, Guz. Hind. Saunders wood. 

RUTTUN PURUS, Duk. Syn. of loni- 
dium suffruticosum, Gitig. 

RUTTUN PURUSS, Duk. lonidium 
suffruticosum. 

RYANiEA,. See Flacourtiacese. 

RYE 1 Chick. See Pea. Cicer arietinum. 

Coffee. 

RYG, Dut. Barley. I 

RYOTWARI. A revenue terra applied 
to the system under which the laud taxes 
of the M adras Presidency are collected. In the 
Bengal Presidency, during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, in the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Behar and Benares, the Government set- 
tled, permanently, the persons’ names, and 
the amount of tax to be so raised, solemnly 
engaging never to increase it. The persons 
thus raised to a social position similar to the 
landlords of Europe, were termed Zemindars, 
literally landholders. There is no doubt that 
many of them were persons of hereditary in- 
fluence and status in the country, and that 
their connection with the lands which they 
were then recognised as the proprietors, had 
in general been of a permanent character. But 
their position, nevertheless, was essentially 
\hat ^of Middle-men ; collecting the revenue, 
not for themselves, but for the Mogul Govern- 
ment; accounting to that Government for 
their receipts, and remimerated by a per cent- 
age of the collections. It is now, how- 
ever, universally admitted that they never 
had the power of disposing arbitrarily of 


the land* There were everywhere, at least, 
large classes of tenants, whom they could 
not lawfully eject, except for non-payment of 
revenue, and from whom they could not law- 
fully exact more than the custoimwy payments. 
The Ryotwar system of Madnis was principally 
hdlowed out by Colonel Reade and Sir Thomas 
Miinro. Under this system, the peasant him- 
self, the cultivator or farmer, is regarded as 
the proprietor of the soil, subject to the pay- 
ment of the Goveriiment demand. The posi- 
tion which the Madras Ryot holds is somewhat 
similar to that of the fewars of Scotland, whose 
feu is held in perpetuity, aul>ject to a perma- 
nent feu duty ; with this difference that in Scot- 
land, the rent, or tiix, or feu is permanent or for 
a long lease of 999 years, but in Madras, the 
amount charged is settled aimually. And this 
ha.s given rise to the term annual settlements 
ill Madras, as the system introduced by Lord 
Corn Wallis has been named permanent settle- 
ments, the latter, leaving the farmer entirely 
at the mercy of the landlord. The adras 
Ryot can increase or diminish his holding an- 
nually ; and has thus all the benefits of a per- 
petual lease, without its responsibilities, inas- 
much as he can at any time, throw up his lands, 
but cannot be ejected so long as he pays his 
dues. He also receives assistance by remission of 
assessment, in unfavourable seasons. The prac- 
tical disadvantages of the Ryotwar system, con- 
sist in the annual meddling and supervision re- 
quired on the part of Government for valuation 
of cultivated lands. The advantages are this, 
tliat as the land furnishes in India the great 
bulk of the revenues, and as the taxes of a 
country must ever be regulated by the wants 
of the State, the annual collection affords the 
best opi»ortunity for realizing monies for state 
purposes. lu the North Western Provinces, 
the lands were acquired principally in conse- 
quence of Lord Wellesley ^8 Mahratta wars, but 
the settlenr.ent of their land revenues was com- 
menced and completed between 1834 and 1844, 
princii>ally by Mr. Robert Mertens Bird, It 
is called the village system or settlement, and 
has been acted on, in the belief that the village 
community consist of the descendants or repre- 
sentatives of those by whom the village was, 

I at some remote time, conquered or reclaimed 
j from wa.ste. In most cases, these are a part, 
and in some, form the ^ole of the agricultural 
population of the village. But the ordinary 
I peasants or cultivators are descendants of per- 
sons who have settled in the village with the 
permission of the proprietors. But some of 
them have by grant or prescription acquired a 
fixity of tenure, while others have remained ten- 
ants at will The village proprietors formed 
prescriptively, the municipal government of 
the village ; a fact of great importance, vil4 je 
government being the only iostitation propc ly 
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$0 called, wMch the Hmdtts poesesaed. The 
time occupied in thus settUng the North 
Western Proymces was about ten years, and 
the expense incurred in it was upwards of 
£500,000. It comprehended a detailed sur- 
vey of a country about 7 2,000 square miles in 
extent, containing a population of more than 
23,000,000, producing a land revenue exceed- 
ing X^OOOjOOO. The proprietory rights as 
ascertained and recorded at the survey, were 
confirmed in perpetuity ; but the Government 
assessment was fixed for twenty, and in some 
cases for thirty years, and when re settlement 
takes place, allowances will be made for tenant 
improvements. The Punjab settlement was on 
leases for terms of years, usually shorter than 
in the N. W. Provinces, and the cess does not 
exceed one-fifth of the gross value of the pro- 
duce in rich tracts, and one- sixth or one- 
eighth or even less in poor. In the Bombay 
Presidency, the Madras Ryotwar system was 
introduced after the Mahratta wars terminating 
in 1818, but since the recent survey, the land, 


BABOON. 

cultivated and waste tqgether^ is divided into 
fields of an extent cultivable by one yoke of 
bullocks, and on each field the Government 
demand is fixed for a period of years, at a very 
moderate rate. While the contract is binding 
on the Government, the ryot on his side, can 
throw up his engagement at pleasure, and he 
is not required to pay the assessment for any 
year, on any field which be has not cultivated 
or undertaken to cultivate in that year. In 
the Madras Presidency, a great improvement 
was introduced in the year 1837, by ruling 
that the land tax should not be increased, be* 
cause on such laud a more valuable article was 
cultivated, and in 1855, an entire revision of 
the Madras cess was undertaken and carried 
out during the administration of Lord Harris. 
Nearly two-thirds of the revenue of India 
consist of the rent, or cess, or tax on land, the 
second in amount is from opium, a third is 
from salt. 

RYST, Dut. Rice. 

RYZCBNA. See Viverridw. 
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SAAR, Lepchi. Syn. of Himalayan larch. 

SABA. An ancient town in the district of 
Belad-el-Jehaf; in Yemen, and the capital of 
the ancient Sabeans, and to this day, the dis- 
trict is termed Urd-es^Sheba — “or land of 
Sheba” It is doubtless identical with the 
realm whence the Queen of the East came, 
who undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to 
visit Solomon. Mareb, the present capital 
of the district, is built on the site of the 
ancient Saba. It contains about three hun- 
dred small houses and several ruins, which are 
attributed to Queen Balkees* A dyke or dam 
of masonry Sail-el-Arim or Sedd Mareb, 
famous in Arab history, was drawn across the 
valley, between two hills called Balak, six 
hundred paces asunder. The Haram Balkees, 
the palace of the Queen of Sheba, is west of 
the town of Mareb. About one-fourth of the 
vrall is still standing and covered with Himy- 
aritic inscriptions. The ancient residence of 
the Queen of Sheba, which formed the city, is 
about a mile and a half in diameter. At the 
time of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, the 
Sabeans monopolised the commerce of India, 
and acted as intermediate agents between the 
merchants of India and Egypt. In the reign 
of Ptolemy Phileter (A D. 177) the Greek 
soverdgns in Egypt, had not traded directly 
to India, but imported their Indian commo- 
dities through ^ba, the ca|ntal of Arabia 
Fiduc. The port of ^rinice was not used iot 
tlukl comperoe, Imt Hyos Mom^ or Aineace 


I was still the emporium, and the only trade 
down the coast of Africa, was for elephants 
teeth. — Playfair's Aden. 

SABA, surnamed HEBER, was the father 
of Kahtan (Joqtan), father of Yoorab, father of 
Yahsab, father of Abd-es-Shema. Abul Feda 
ascribes the construction of the Mareb-dam to 
Abd-es-Shems, but other historians ascribe it 
to Loqman, king of that remnant of the Adites 
who renounced idolatry on the preaching of 
the prophet Hud, and who are usually styled 
the second Adites. — Playfair's Aden, 

SA-BA LEN, Bursi. Andropogon citratum, 

SAB AO, Port. Soap. 

SABBA JAYA, Hind. Canna Indica. 

SABAKTEGIN, father of Mahmood of 
Ghazni. 

SABL The Christians of St. John, the 
Mendai Yaghia, called Sabi, by the Persians. 
It is not known whether these be the Sabeans 
alluded to in Scripture, (see Joel iii. 8), who, 
in the times of Abraham, worshipped the host 
of heaven. They believe iu the divinity of 
our Saviour and the Holy Trinity. They 
recognise John the Baptist as their Great 
Prophet, and call him Paighambar Yaiiia, 
hence their name, ChiistianB of St. John. They 
dwell principally at Shuster and DisfuL — Ches- 
ney, 

SABO FRANGEE, Maisky. Oaonmis 

mela 

SABOONi AaaB* Guz. Hma Malax, 

Soj^. 
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SAOBIFICK 


SACBIFICE. 


SABOON, ALSO SUJAH, Malay. Soap. 

SABUVI, Bbno. Syn. of Trianthema 
obcordata, Roxb. 

SACCALIUS INDICUS. See Cank. 

SACCHABUM. See CaUmus. 

SACCHABUM MUNJA. See Qrami- 
nacese. 

SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM. See 
Goor. 

SACCHARUM SARA. See Graminace®. 

SACCHO-CICHORINE GUM. See Ci- 
chorium intybua. 

SACCOLABIUM RUBRUM. jEcceolades 
ampuUacea. 

SACHANG, Jav. Sapan Wood. 

SACHaR, Rus. Sugar. 

SACK TREE, Eng. Antiaris saccidora. 
See Lepurandra. 

SACONTALA, or the Lost Ring, by Ka- 
lidasa^ is a Sanscrit Poem first translated into 
English in 1789, and again translated in 1855, 
into English, by Mr. Monier Williams, from 
the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. 

SACRED BEAN PLANT. Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

SACRIFICE. Gao, Tam. Bali, Trl. Fi- 
da, Ab. Pees. Hind. Kurban, Arab. Pebs. 
Hind. Sadqa, Arab. Pers. Hind. Sacrifices 
of animal life still form part of the religious 
rites of many races in Southern Asia, and 
even human beings, as in the meriahs of the 
Kond districts in Ganjam, are still being offer- 
ed up in sacrifice ; though it is reported that 
the year 1860 passed by without a single 
meriah. With the Hindus, however, male 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are con- 
stantly sacrificed, and Mahomedans occa- 
sionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, a goat or a 
cow. The sacrificial rite, with human beings, 
seems to have prevailed amongst many peoples. 
We read in our Holy Book that Jephthah, when 
in pursuit of the Ammonites, vowed a vow unto 
the Lord, and said, “ if Thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into mine hands, 
then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up 
for a burnt-offering. * * * * And Jephthah 
came to Mispeh unto his house, and, beh dd, 
his daughter came out to meet him with tim- 
brels and with dances. * * * And he said, alas 
my daughter ♦ * I have opened my mouth 
unto the Lord, and I cannot go back. * * * And 
it came to pass that at the end of two months, 
fhat alw returned unto her faHier, who did with 
her aceording to his vow which he had vowed : 
and she knew no man.” The interpretation 
which from the obncluding passage hat been 
put on the character of Jephthah’s offers 
that hb daughter remaim^ a virgin 
lor the Lord’s sake, is not supported by 


I the preceding words, where Jephthah dedares 
the object of his vow should be a burnt 
offering. The readiness with which Abraham 
obeyed the command to offer up his mily scm 
Isaac, would also seem to indicate a know* 
ledge of thisritei Amongst the Arian Hindus, 
the sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’ha, seems 
to have been practised in their religion. There 
are two hymns in the Rich Veda, describing 
the rite, and which leave no doubt, that in the 
early religion of the race, this sacrifice, as a 
burnt offering to the gods, was had recourse 
to. It was even then, however, falling into 
disuse, and was existing as a relic of an ante- 
vedic period, imported from some foreign region, 
p ossibly from Scythia, where animal victims, and 
especially horses, were commonly sacrificed. And 
in still later times, the Aswamed’ha consisted 
in certain ceremonies ending in the liberation 
of the horse, as throughout Southern India is 
still practiced with a bull or cow, many of which 
are met with in every village, freed or let loose 
in the name of the gods Siva or Vishnu. Mr. 
Ward, however, mentioned it as a general report 
in his time that human sacrifices were actually 
performed by Hindu races in India. And the 
meriah sacrifices, the head-hunting of the 
Dhyaks, and the cannabalism of the further 
Archipelago, of the present day, can but be 
regarded as the partial continuance of rites 
I which must have had a wider range in times long 
gone by. This is not, however, established, 
though in fact the Parushamed’ha or human sa- 
crifice, is prescribed in the Puranas, but the ce- 
remony had long ceased to be other than emble- 
matical, and, as above remarked, it is only the 
continuance of the meriah, the head-hunting 
of the Dhyaks, and the cannabalism of the 
further Archipelago, which show that the hor- 
rid practice was once more extensively follow- 
ed. Amemgst the Arian races who went 
to the north-west, there is no grounds for 
the belief that the Saxons continued to of- 
fer human sacrifices after their settlement in 
Great Britain, but in their own land the im- 
molation of captives in honour of their gods 
was by no means uncommon. The great temple 
at Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been 
especially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Frea. 
Its peri(^ical festivals were accompanied by 
different degrees of conviviality and licence, in 
which human sacrifices were rarely wanting^ 
varied in their number and value hy the sup- 
posed exigency. In some cases even royal 
blood was selected that the imagined anger 
the gods might be appeased. In Scandinavia, 
the authority of the priest was much greater 
than it wotdd appear to have been among the 
Anglo-Saxona It was his word often, whicli 
determined where the needed victims shoi^d 
be found. It was his hand that inflicted t&ji 
wound, and his voice which said, " I se^ 
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to Odin,’’ declaring the object of the sacrifice 
to be that the gods might be propitiated, that 
there might be a fruitful season or a successful 
war. The eow is not now offered in sacrifice 
by any Hindu sects, but in the marriage cere- 
mony of some parts of the country, where 
a milk cow, Surabhi, is released on the inter- 
cession of a barber, sufficient remains to show 
that the rite was formerly practised at mar- 
riages, for the sake of hospitality. The male 
buffalo is, however, frequently sacrificed, some- 
times in considerable numbers, and only in 
1859, the Government of Madras ordered the 
Magistrate of the Krishna Division to forbid 
the cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein bullocks 
are impaled alive to appease that angry goddess, 
Devi, and avert cholera. On that occasion, in 
a small village, bullocks to the extent of twelve 
or twenty- four were sacrificed, as also several 
hundred sheep, and the heads of sacrified buffa- 
loes were carried in procession on the heads of 
men. As might be supposed from the sacrificial 
rites amongst the Jews, allusions to such are to 
be found in the New Testament. This occurs 
as the word Curban, (Kurban, Arab. Pers. 
Hind. Sacrifice) Mark vii. v. 1 1. But ye say, if a ' 
man shall say unto his father or mother, It! 
is Coorban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest he profited by me ; he shall be 
free. This word is equivalent to Sadqa or Tas- 
sadooq or Fida, and is often used by men or 
women addressing a superior, in which case it 
means merely, I am your Kurban. The word is 
Arabic, derived from the Hebrew, has allusion 
to an approaching to God, and means a sacri- 
fice, a victim, an offering, an oblation, for which 
also, we have the Greek Kafyn-ojia, The other | 
words, in the Arabic, Sadqa, Fida and Tasa- j 
duq mark the continuance of the sacrificial 
rite. Sadqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the 
Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings and 
sacrifice. The words are continued into Hin- 
dustani, in Sadqe-jana or SadqeThona, to be- 
come a sacrifice lor the welfare of another, 
and-Sadqe karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
of another. Amongst the Bhots, in the Ladak 
frontiers of the western Himalayas, the 
people salute by raising the back of both hands 
to a height even with the forehead and then 
repeatedly describing a circle in the air with 
them, by dropping the fingers downwards and 
turning the palm inwards. This is similar to 
the Mahmedan practice of Billaen-lena, where 
a woman is supposed to take upon herself all 
the evils which would befal the person whom 
she addresses. It will thus be seen that in 
Southern Asia^ human and other sacrifices 
still continue to be made, though the in- 
creasing power of British in India may 
now soon lead to the discontinuance of such 
barbarities. 


SACSANDER SATASANDA, Crm. 
Aristoloohia Indies. 

SACTA OR S AKTA. The worshippers of 
the Sakti, the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action, are exceedingly numerous 
amongst all classes of Hindus. In the my- 
thology of the Hindus, this active energy is 
personified, in the forms of the three deities, 
Lakshmi or Maha Lakshmi ; Parvati, Bhavani 
or Durga, and of Sarasvati, the consorts respec- 
tively of Vishnu, Siva and Brahma. The wor- 
ship of the female principle, as distinct from 
the divinity, appears to have originated in the 
literal interpretation of the metaphorical 
language of the Vedas, in which the will or 
purpose to create the universe, is represented 
as originating from the creator and co-existent 
with him as his bride and part of himself. 
Thus in the Rich Veda, it is said, “ that divine 
spirit breathed without afflation single, with 
(Swadha) her who is sustained within him,other 
than him nothing existed. First desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the origi- 
nal productive seed.” Also, the Sama Veda, 
speaking of the divine cause of creation, says, 
“ He felt not delight being alone, he wished 
another, and instantly became such. He caused 
his own self to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her, and thus 
were human beings produced.*' It is probable 
that these legends may relate to the primative 
tradition as to the origin of mankind, but 
there is in them, also a figurative representation 
of the first indication of wish or will in the 
Supreme Being. Another set of notions of 
some antiquity, which contributed to form the 
character of the Sakti, whether general or 
particular, were derived from the Sankhya 
philosophy. In this system, nature, Prakriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is defined to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct from 
the Supreme Spirit, productive though no 
production, and the plastic origin of all things, 
including even the gods. In the Puranas 
especially in the Brahma, Vaivartta Purana, 
Prakriti or Maya bears a prominent part, for 
from the Sankhya philosophy, Prakriti has 
come to be regarded as the mother of gods 
and men, whilst as one with Matter, the source 
of error, it is again identified with Maya a 
delusion, and as co-existent with the Supreme as 
his Sakti, his personified energy or his bride. 
According to the Prakriti Khatida section of 
the Brahma Vaivartta Purana,Brahma or the Su- 
preme Being, having determined to create the 
Universe, became twoTold, the right half be- 
coming a male, the left half a female, which 
was Prakriti. She was of one nature with 
Brahma. She was illusion, eternal and without 
end : as is the soul, so is its active energy — 
as the faculty of burning is in fire. It is firom 
I tbe Tantras, that the rites and formulas of rile 
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worship of Prakrit! or Sakta is obtained. 
They are mmierous, of great extent, and in the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and his bride. 
Many of the Sakta worshippings are nothing 
more than a convivial party, consisting of the 
members of a single family, or at which men 
only are assembled and the company are glad to 
eat flesh and drink spirits. 

Let him pledge the wiue cup again and again, 

Till he measure his length on the ground. 

Let him rise and once more the golilet drain, 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain. 
Shall tho glorious feat be crowned, 

S ACTl. The Sactis are the consorts or ener- 
gies of the Hindu gods : thus Parvati is the 
sacti of Siva ; Lakslimi, that of Vishnu ; and 
Snraswati, Brahmai or Brahmlni, of Brahma. 
As their energies, they participate in their 
various avatars or incarnations ; Lakvshmi, in 
those of Vishnu, being Varalii Narasinlii, Sita, 
Radha, &c., and in like manner are the otlier 
sactu. In the eighth volume of the Askitir. Re- 
searches^ Mr. Colebrooke calls them also Mairis 
or mothers, and says “ they are named Brahmi. 
&c,, because they issued from tho btxlie.s of 
Brahma and tho other gods rcs])cctiveJy.” I'lie 
sactis have numerous followers, who wt)rsliip 
them exclusively. The emblem of worship is 
the yoni. One branch of these worshippers is 
so grossly licentious and addicted to debauch- 
erry, that they are held in the utmost detesta- 
tion by the other sects, and even by a large 
portion of their own. The energy of each god, 
exactly like him, with the same form, tlie same 
lecorations, and the same vehicle, came to fight 
igainst the demons. The sacLi of Brahma, 
^irt with a wlute cord and bearing a hollow 
50 urd, arrived on a car yoked with swans : her 
:itle is Brahmani. IMaheswari came riding on 
i bull and bearing a trident with a vast aer- 
lent for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Cau- 
nara, bearing a lance in her hand, an<l riding 
m a peacock, being Ambica in the form of 
Kartikeya, came to make war on tho children 
)f Diti the giants, or Assur.s. The sacti named 
iT'ishnaivi also arrived sitting on an eagle, and 
rearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, and a 
jword, in her several harids. The energy of 
lari, who assumed the unrivalled form of the 
loly boar, likewise came there,' assuming tho 
)ody of Varahi. Narasinlii, too, arrived there 
mbodied in a form precisely similar to that 
►f Narasinha, vrith an erect mane reaching to 
he host of stars. Aindri (Indrani) came 
rearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and rid- 
ng on king of elephants, and in every 
espect I3ce Indra, with a hundred eyes. Last- 
Y came the dreadful energy named Chandica^ 
irho sprung from the body of Devi, horrible, 
lowling like a hundred jackals. She, dur- 
amed Aparajita, the unconquered goddess, M- 
iressed Isana, whose head is encircled : by his 
iusfcy braided locks.” Of which, if we may 
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judge from her images, she was not in the 
least sparing. In the foregoing extract, 
Masheswari and Chandica are forms of Par- 
vati ; and Narasinlii, Vishnaivi, and Varahi, 
those of Lakshmi. — Cole, Mith, IJituL p, 121. 
Major Moor observes that the principal attri- 
butes of the Deity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
have consorts assigned them ; which consorts 
are personifications res]K‘ctively of the active 
energies of their Lords, and arc called Sactis. 
Saraswati is tlie Sacti of l^rahma, Lakshmi of 
Vishnu, and Parvati of Siva : hence those, of 
whatever sect who worship exclusively the 
female power — Parvati (i. e. Dovi), however, 
more especially, are called Sactas. Not only 
are the three great powers so acconmiodated ; 
the inferior deities in their own persons, and 
the Avataras of tho superior, are likewise 
mated in fable, and have their wills executed 
by active hel|»mates ; each of whom, except 
ill sex, exactly resembles the deity whose part- 
ner she is : from whoso bodies indeed, as lOvo 
from Adam’s, they are, in .some tbeogonies, 
supposed to have proceeded, and with whose 
powers and attributes tiiey are armed. Eight 
oftho.se Sadis arc more particularly recorded, 
their names are the f()llowing ; — 


Maheswari, the sacti of Mahesa, or 

Siva.. 

Brahnii, or Brahmani, the sacti of Brahma. 

Narayani, the sacti of Narayana. 

Aindri, tlie sacti of Indra. 

Kauniari, the sacti of Kartikeya. 

Varalii, the sacti of Vishnu of the 

Valuir Avatara. 

Narasinlii, the sacti of Vishnu in 

tlie Narasing Avatara. 
Aparajita, is a form of Bhavani ; the female 
jirinciple. 


This list is taken from Mr. Paterson’s Essay 
on the Hindu Religion, in tho eighth volume 
of the As. Pfcos. p. 68. The last, Mr. T\aterson 
remarks, may be the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and Maheswari, or a female Siva, riding on a 
white bull, may have given rise to the story 
of Kuropa’s rape ; while Brahmi, or the female 
Brahma, with the swan, may, in like manner, 
have been the origin of tho fable of Jupiter and 
Leda. These explanations were, perhaps, invent- 
ed by the Greeks, to account for symbols, of tho 
meaning of which they were ignorant. Tho 
eight Sactis, or energies of as many deities, 
are also called Matiis, or Mothers. Th^y are 
called Brahmi, 8tc., because they sprung from 
the bodies of Brahma and the other gods res- 
pectively. Raya Mucuta on the AmarOcosha. 
In some places they sire thus enumerated, 
Brahmi, Maheswari, Aindri, Varahi, Vaishnavi, 
Caumari, Chamunda, and Charchica. Some 
reduce the number to seven ; omitting the two 
latter, and adding Canveri. Prayers are ad^ 
dressed to the Matris on various ocOasibtiSJ 
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especially in the Cavacuas, or defensive iiiCan- 
tatioiis. The Sacti or energy of the deities 
have the Nandi or Vahaus of their respective 
lords : Bhavani is, however, oftener seen on a 
lion or tiger than on the bull, the Nandi of 
her spouse. Avataras of deities ride a bull, 
horse, kc.— Moores Pantheon. 

SAD A, Hindu Unitarians, which their name, 
Sada, Hind. Pure or Puritans, implies. They 
originated in A. D. 1658, with a person named 
Birbhan. They have no temples. 

SADA-BASNA, Hind. Syn. of the White 
flowered variety of Coronilla gran diflora. 

SADA-BORI, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus. 

SADACHU OR CHAD A CUT MARAM, 
ALSO TiJALATHl MARAM, Tam. . 

<g^u.{T&LD!TLh ^Loinh . Orcwia 

tilise folia. 

SADA DIIATURA, Hind. Datura fastu- 
osa, also Hind. Syn. of Datura alba, Rumpli. 

SADA IlAJAR MANX, or SADA 
HAJIJR MUNI, Beng. Syn. of Phyllanthiis 
niruri, Linn. 

SADAICHI MARAM, Tam. Sec Sadachoo. 

SADA tTATI, Beng. Barleria dichotoma. 

SADA-KASSIS. See llecra kassees. 

SADAPA, Tel. also ARUDU, 

Tel. Ruta angustifolia, Nees. 

SADCUFIRE, Arab. Cypcrus juncifo- 
lius. 

SADDACUPPAI, Tam. Ane- 

thum sowa, Dill seed. 

SADDAPA, Tel. Anethum sowa, Dill 
seed. 

SADDLE OR SEMTONE ISLAND, in lat. 
4® 31' N., long. 107° 44' E., about G miles 
from Pulo Laut, one of the Nutunas group in 
the China Sea. 

SADHANAPU YEDURU, Tel. 

Dcndrocalamus strictus, Schuli- 

Bambusa. 

SADHUA PANTHI, a Vaishnava sect 
of Hindus in the North Western provinces 
of India. Sadhua was a butcher. 

SADI HAZUR MUNI, Hind, and Beng. 
Phyllanthus niruri, Linn. 

SADI MODI, Beng. Syn. of Emilia son- 
chifolia, D. C. 

SADLA, Rus. Saddles. 

SADRAS. A small town on the Coroman- 
del Coast, in lat. 12° 32' N., long. 80° 13' E. 

SADSAH, M.iLAY. Rue. 

SAD : SPANMAL, Sw. Corn. 

SADURA, Mar. Syn, of Pentaptera ar- 
juna. 

SAFAEON, Malay. Saffron. ’ 

SAFED BARIALA, Hind. Syn. of Sida 
rhomboid^a, Eoxb. i 

SAFED JUARI, Hind. Sorghum vulgare. I 

SAFED TULSI, Hind. Ocimum album. ' 


SAFFERSTEEN, Dot. Sapphire. 

SAFFIAM, Ger. Morocco Leather. 

SAFFIAN, Rus. Morocco Leather. 

SAFFLOER, Dut. Bastard saffron. Saf- 
flower. 

SAFFLOR, Ger. Safflower. 

SAFFLOWER. Carthamus tinctorius. See 
Cucurbitacese, Gourds, Dacca, Dyes, Koossoom 
Kusoombha. 

SAFFRAN, Ger. Sp. Saffron. 

SAFFRON. Crocus sativiis. 

SAFIRO SAFIR, Sp. Sapphire. 

SAFLINAFF ok ZALINAF or LAARS 
ISLAND, in the Java Sea, in lat. 5° 31' S., 
long. 118° 2o' E., is a low woody island and 
the sou them most of a group lying on the north 
end of Laars Bank. 

SAFRAN, Dut. Fr. Saffron. 

SAG, Beng. Hind. Greens. Corchorus 
olitoriii.s. 

SAGA, Tkl. also CHAGA, Tkl. 

Syn. of Sanseviera zeylanica, Willd. 
Sanseviera lloxburghiana, Scliult. 

SAGAFILTN, Pers. Sagapenuin. 

SAOAPENO, It. Sagapenuin. 

SAGAPENUM, Eng. Fr. See Ferula sa- 
gapciium. 

SAGAPENUMMI, Ger. Sagapenum. 

SAGAPPU SOALUM, Tam. 

(ofTLC'. Sorghum vulgare. 

8AGARA, Sans. An ocean. 

SAGE LEAVED ALANGIUM, Eng. 
Syn. of Alangium decapetaluin. 

SAGEN, Gkr. Saws. 

SAG! MATT A, 'Pel. Agave Americana, 
Linn. 

SAGITTARIA SINENSIS. See Gala- 
dium cuculatum. 

SAGO. See Cocoa-nut Palm. Food. Sago. 

SAGO TliEE. Saguslsevis. 

SAGO WAN!, Hind. Syn. of Dsemia 
extensa. ? R. Brown. 

SAGU, Bali. Jav. Mal. Sago. 

SAGU, ALSO SAGU-CHAWAL, Gdz. 
Hind. Sago. 

SAGU-DANA, Beng. Hind. Sago. 

SAGUERUS. See Gomuto. Sagus. 

SAGUS KONIGII, Syn. of Metroxylon 
sago. 

SAGUS L^EVIS. See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

SAGUT-KI-JHAR KI JAR, Hind, Horse 
Radish. Root of Hyperaiithera moringa. 

SAG WAN, Hind. Teak. Tectona grandis. 

SAG WAN, Span, also SAG WlR, Port. 
Span. Arenga saccliarifera, Gomuto. 

SAGWAN, Mar. Hind, also SAYA, 
Mar. Syn. of Tectona grandis, 

SAGWIR or GOMUTI palm, Anglo- 
Port. Arenga saccharifera. Gomuto. 

SAH, Hind. .Svd. of LaHx GraSthii. 

SAHA-BIRl, Malay. ByH: Aiife- 

gris. ' ■ "■ 
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^SAHA-DEVI-CHETTU, Tku 

Echitcs frutescens, Eoxb. ako Sida 

acuta, Burm, 

SAHAJUA, Sans. Morin.fita pterj^gosperma. 

SAHAN, Palembang. Black Pepper. 

SAHARUNFORE SENNA. See Cassia 
Plants. 

SAHASTRAPUTRA, Sans. Neluinbium 

speciosum. 

SAHCOTTAY OIL. See Oil. 

SAHIB, Arab. Pers. IIjnik The respectful 
term employed V)y natives of India, and by 
Europeans themselves^ to designate Europeans. 

SAHO, Hind. Pees, at.so SAHOOAR, 
Pers. PIind. In India a Hindu who deals in 
money as a banker, or in exchanges. 

SAHUT, Pers. Watches. 

SAHUJNA, ALSO SAHAJNA, Hind. Ben 
Tree. Moringa pterygosperma . See Ben or 
Moringa oil, also Oil. j 

SAIA, Tam. Syn. of IIcdyotiH umbellata, 
Lam. 

SAIGON, called Luknooi by the Cochin 
Chinese, is in lat. 10° 50' N., long. 10G° I.T 
1^. The surrounding country abounds with 
timber and other necessary articles for shi[) 
building. 

SAILA, OR SELA, Hind. Muslin. 

SAIL EL AREM. See March. 

SAIMME KHIE, Tam. Calivdium e.scu- 
lentum. 

SAINT THOMAS’S BALSAIM. Tolu bal- 
sam. 

SAIR ALSO SAIRI, Mar. Syn. of Bignonia 
xylocarpa. 

SAISUNAGA OR SESNAG. This race 
reigned 360 years, and we find amongst them, 
B, C. 415, Nanda, Mahapadama, (B. C. 1602 
Jones, 364 Wilson) regarding whom it was said 
he will bring the whole earth under one um- 
brella ; he will have eight sons, Siimalya and 
others who will reign after Mahapadma. He 
and his sons will govern for 100 years. The 
Brahman Kaulilya will not root out the nine 
Nandas. — See Magadha. 

SAIVISM, perhaps most correctly repre- 
sents the ancient Vedic worship. 

SAJ, Arab. Shorea robusta. 

SAJI-KHAR, Hind, also PAPUD- 
KHAR, Pers. Soda. 

SAJIRA SEED, Eng. Syn. of Cuminum 
cyminuni. ^ 

SAJJALU, Tel. Pencillaria spicata. 

SAJ^^A, Pers. Beng. Hind, also SA- 
HAJNA, Hind. Hyperanthera moringa. Mo- 
ringa pterygosperma. Bee Moringa. 

SAJOR KARANG, Malait. Plocaria 
Candida, Nees* 

SAK OR THAK, a small tribe on the 
river Naaf near the Koladyn river in Arracan. 
Latham, 


sakya muni. 

SAKACHERA, Sans. Li\wsouiu iuermis. 
Henna, 

SAKAI, a pagan population in the Mislay 
peninsula divided into the Biikai Jina and 
kai Bukit, the latter being hillinen and mouu- 
tainers — the former more settled and civilized. 
They are strict w’orshippers of the elements. 
Sakai is the Pakaiig word for an Aboriginal. 

8AKALA PHALA SAMPENGA, Tel. 
Artabotrys odoratissima, R. Br. 

SAKAR-KAND, Pers. lltND. Sweet 
I\)tato, 

SAKEEN. 1 Sec Caprere. 

BAKES, Turk. Mastic. 

SAKES, Arab. Pistacia lentiscus. 

SAKHI BHAVA, a sect of Vaishnava 
Hindus, who adopt Krishna and Radha for 
their especial worship. They assume the 
female garb, and the dress, ornaments, man- 
ners and occupations of women. 

8AKKA TTJNGHA, Tel. Cy[)erus hex- 
astychius, Hottl. 

8AKKARI, Tam. Sugar. 

SAKiMUNIA, Guz. Hind. Seammony. 

SAKPllA. Tibet. Syn. of Tetrao liodg- 
sonia), also Sacla Hodgsonii, Blyth. 

SAKYA M UNI OR SAKYA GAUTAMA, 
as he called himself, was a Kshetrya by caste, 
and of the royal race of the Sakyas, wdio ruled 
at Kapilavasta (a town near the modern Luck- 
now,) : he was born in the year 598 B. C. Ho 
was educated royally, in all the arts and sci- 
ences of the day; and he spent the first twenty- 
eight years of IjIkS life in the usual enjoyments 
of a court, and in the company of liia three 
wives at one of his father’s palaces. In hia 
twenty-ninth year, reflections on the great 
problems of life enticed him to solitude, bent 
on discovering a remedy for the evils which 
he observed to prevail in the world. Flying 
from the Royal palace, he cut off his hair and 
donned the yellow robe, which subsequently 
became the canonical attire of the Buddhist 
priesthood, and he betook himself to the fast- 
ness of the Rajmahal Hills. He next sought 
out a celebrated abode of Brahmans, on a hill 
near Gya ; but soon ascertained that their 
practices were naught and their doctrines boot- 
less. He then withdrew to a solitary spot on 
the Nilgai! river, an affluent of the Phalgu, 
where, with a few disciples, he spent six years 
in fastings and mortifications of the flesh. But 
finding that his mental powers became im- 
paired by such lengthened vigils, he renounced 
these ascetic practices, upon which his disciples 
deserted him and fled to Benares to expiate the 
sin of their master. Thus left alone, Sakya 
Gautama sat down, absorbed in thought un&r 
a budhi-tree (Ficus religiosa); invigorated by 
the more generous diet he had adopted, he suc- 
ceeded in attaining the highest state of perfect 
knowledge and became a Buddha, orEnlighteu- 
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ed. For the next nineteen years, he wandered 
about Northern Hindustan, living entirely on 
alms, and making innumerable converts. His 
royal birth secured for his doctrines a ready 
acceptance amongst the upper classes of 
society : and the rajahs of Kosala, Sravasti, 
and Ayodhia or Oudh, vied with his own 
father in erecting spacious viharas or monaste- 
ries to receive the devotees of the new faith. 
After promulgating during this period, the 
doctrines which up to the present day have 
combined the greatest number of mankind 
next to the Christian religion, in the same 
belief, the royal reformer .and truly great man 
feeling his end approaching, withdrew in com- 
pany of the few disciples, to a solitary grove 
of sanl trees (Shorea robusta) on the banks of 
the Ganchik, and there breathed his last, in 
the month of Vais.ak, 543 B. C. — Perry's 
Bird's Eye Yiew^ p. 53. The system of faith 
taught by Sakya Muni, has been tersely and 
truly characterized by Mr. Hodgson, as “ mo- 
nastic asceticism in morals, and philosophical 
scepticism in religion.” Sakya began liis 
public career at thirty-five years of age, 
and died at eighty. Mahomed was born 
in 569 A. D., he announced his mission in 
609 at forty years of age, and died in 64-1 
when he was seventy -five. In A. D. 640, 

or in thirty-one years from tiie aiinonnce- 
ment of his mission, the arms and the 
religion of Mahomed had spread over the 
ancient empires of Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
sia, In the earliest times of which we have 
any authentic record, the Arian race, both 
in Persia and India, was attached to the 
worship of tlio sun. This term Arian is 
used in its widest acceptation to signify the 
race of Aryya, whose emigrations are recorded 
in the Zeiulavesta. Starting from Ericenc- 
Veejo, the Aryyas gradually spread to the 
south-east, over Aryya-vartta or Aryya-desa, 
the northern plains of India, and to the south- 
west over Iran, or Persia. The Modes are call- 
ed Apeloi by Herodotus. In Persia, the fiery 
element was looked upon .as the earthly type 
of Mithra, or the heavenly orb ; and the sa- 
cred flame was kept continually burning by 
the Magian priesthood. But the worship of 
the elements was not unknown to the Per- 
sians, for Herodotus expressly states that 
they sacrificed to the sun and moon, to the 
earth, to fire and water, and to the wind.” 
The most popular system was that of the 
Brahmans and their followers, who believed 
in the immortality of the soul after transmi- 
gration, while their opponents, the Swastiltas, 
affirmed that its existence was finitej and was 
limited to its connection with the body. The 
ddetrine of the transmigration of soUls was 
ohe of the earliest religious beliefs of the 
ancient world. In Egypt, its acceptance was, 


universal, and in India it was denied only by 
the atheistical Swastikas, for the Brahmaps, 
notwithstanding the differences of their meta- 
physical schools, agreed in believing that 
mankind were destined, by means of succes- 
sive regenerations, to a prolonged existence in 
this world. The migration of souls was the 
fundamental belief of all classes, both Buddhist 
and Brahminical. The principal difference be- 
tween the two creeds lay in the means for at- 
taining final exemption from migration. Sakya, 
the Buddha, died at Kusinara, January 543 B. C. 
As champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the Brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and bis Maker, and in their arro- 
gant claims to hereditary priesthood. But his 
boldness was successful, and before the end of 
his long career he had seen his principles zea- 
lously and successfully promulgated by his 
Brahman discii)le3 Sariputra, Mangalyana, 
Ananda, and Kasyapfi, as w’ell as by the Vaisya 
Katy.ayana and the 8udra Upali. At liis death 
in B. 0. 543, his doctrines had been firmly 
established, and the divinity of his mission 
was fully rec(»gnized by the eager claims pre- 
ferred by kings and rulers for relics of their 
divine teacher. liis .ashes were distributed 
.amongst eight cities, and the charcoal from 
the funeral pile was given to a ninth, but the 
spread of his influence is more clearly shown by 
the mention of the numerous cities where he liv- 
ed and preaclied. Amongst these are Cham- 
pa and Baj agriha on the east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi on the west. In the short space of 
forty-five years, this wonderful infin succeeded 
in establisliing his own peculiar doctrines over 
the fairest districts of the Gtanges, from the 
Delta to the neighbourhood of Agra and Cawn- 
pore. Tliis success was petliaps as much due 
to the early corrupt state of Brahmanism, as 
to the greater purity and more practical wisdom 
of his own system. But, rapid as was the 
progress of Buddhism, the gentle but steady 
swell of its current shrinks into nothing before 
the sweeping flood of Mahomedanism, which, 
in a few” years, spread over one-half of the civil- 
ized world, from the sands of the Nile to the 
swampy fens of the Oxus. From Sakya’s time 
until the end of the long reign of Ajatasatra, 
519 B. C., the creed of Buddha advanced 
slowly but surely. This success was partly 
due to the politic admission of women, who, 
even in the East, have always possessed much 
secret, though not apparent, influence over 
mankind. To most of them the words of 
Buddha preached comfort in this life, and hope 
in the next. To the young widow, the neg- 
lected wife, and the cast-off mistress, the Bud- 
dhist teachers offered an honourable ^ eareer as 
nuns. Instead of the daily indignities to which 
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they were subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the most 
miserable of the sex could now share, although 
still in an hutnble way, with the genend res- 
pect accorded to all who had taken the vows. 
The Bhikshunis were indebted to Ananda’s 
intercession with Sakya for their admission 
into the ranks of the Buddha community, and 
they showed their gnititiule by paying their 
devotions principally to his relics. 8ee Cs<nna*s 
Anal 3 ^sis of the Dulva, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, 
vol. XX. p. 90 ; also Fo-hive~ki, chap. xvi. p. 
101. The Pi-khieu-ni^ or Bliikashnnis, at 
Mathura, paid their devotions chiefly to the 
Stupa of Anan (Ananda), because he had be- 
sought Buddha that he would grant to women, 
the liberty of embracing ascetic life. The ob- 
servances required from the nuns may be found 
in note 23, chap. xvi. of the Fo kwe-ki The 
female ascetic even of a hundred years of age 
was bound to respect a monk even in the first 
year of his ordination. There has been some 
misapprehension regarding the Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas, the regeneration of the Grand 
Lama being considered as an exceptional (*-ase 
of a Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr. 
Hodgson, pp. 137, 138, truly calls the “ divine 
Lamas” of Tibet, ArJuxntamy but he believes 
“ that a very gross superstition has wrested 
the just notion of the character to its own 
use,” and so created the “ immortal mortals, 
or present pfilpable divinities of Tibet.” In 
the Nouv. Jour. Asiat. t. xiv. p, 408. ii. Fra 
Orazio says that Lama sempre stira coll’ istessa 
anima del medesime Ciang-c'iub^ (qipure in 
altri corpi.” Remusat was not aware of this 
fact when he stated “ Les Lamas du Tibet se 
considerent eux monies commo aiitant de divi- 
ijit6s (Bouddhas) incarnees pour le salut des 
hommes.” — Journal des Savantes, Mai, 1831, 
p. 2G3. But the explanation which Major 
Cunningham received in lAdak, which is the 
same as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, 
is simple and convincing. The Grand Lama 
is only a regenerated Bodhisatvva, who refrains 
from accepting Buddhahood, that he may con- 1 
tinue to be born again and again for the bene- 
fit of mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly 
be regenerated, and hence the famous epithets 
of Sathagata, ‘‘thus gone,” and Sugata, 
“ well gone,” or gone for ever. See The 
Bhilm Topesy by Major Cunningham, pages 
1 to 67. 

SALv Lat. Poet. Sp. Salt. 

* SAL, Hind. Shorea Robusta. The ^eat 
Sal forest in the lower levels of the Hima- 
layas, but particularly that to the east of Kosi 
is tainted with malaria, and fatal to all people 
who enter it, except the singular tribes, the 
Dhmal and Bodo, who live and thrive hr it. — 
Latham. 


SAL A, Tki.. Vatica robustav 

SALAORAMA. These fossils are sup- 
posed by some to be the cetiles or eag^le 
stones of the ancients. The principal Sorl«i 
are the Lakshmi Narayani (whicli, according 
to Mr. Ct>lebrooke, must bo perforated in one 
place only, and huvo four spiral curves in the 
perforatum, with mark.s resembling a cow’s 
foot, and a wreath of flowers, which is sup- 
posed to contain Lakshmi as Narayani,) the 
Vavmna, the Demodnra, the Farsingha, 8cc., 
<fcc., some denote the gracious, and others the 
vindictive incarnations of Vishnu. The former 
are much valued. Mr. Ward states, that the 
Lakxthmi Narayani is sometimes sold for as 
much as two thousand rupees. In an account 
of the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta in October 1830, is a notice of a letter 
from Dr. Gerard of Soobatlioo, who had dis- 
covered in a lofty position (15,000 feet) of the 
Himalaya range, an extensive fossil tract of 
shell formation, of which he describes four 
cljisses, and of the fourth thus writes : 
“ Belemnites and Orthoceratites mineralized by 
the .same material as tlie Ammonites (iron clay 
and pyrites.) Their abundance in the beds 
of mountain torrents, es])ecially the Giindak> 
had been huig known, as they form an indis- 
pensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
Thakoordwaree, under the na,me of Salagra- 
//i'T.” — Cole, Myth, l/ind, p. 17C. This sacred 
fossil is essential in many rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Brahmans ; it is used in propitia- 
t >ry oblations to Vishnu, as well as in fune- 
ral and other ceremonies. The Balagrama 
is ever considered as a type of Mahadeva, as 
s(>me other holy, i)articnlarly conical stones 
art*. Mr. Colebrooke, whose authority on 
every point connected with Hindu and Sans- 
krit history and literature is of the first res- 
pectability, informs us (As. Res. vol. vii. p. 
2-10), that the Salagramas are found in a part 
of the Guiiduk river, within the limits of 
Nepal. They are black, mostly round, and 
are commonly perforated in one or more places 
by worms, or, as the Hindus believe, by 
Vishnu, ill the shape of a reptile. According 
to the number of perforations, and of spiral 
curves in each, the stone is supposed to con- 
tain Vishnu in various characters. For ex- 
ample, such a stone perforated in one place 
only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, 
and with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and 
a wreath of flowers, contains Lakshmi-Nara- 
yana. The stones called liau-ling, found in 
the Nermada, are, in like manner, considered 
as types of Siva. The Salagrama is found upon 
trial not to be calcareous ^ it strikes fire 
steel, and scarcely at all effervesces wiiih acids. 
Sonnerat describes the Salagrama, as a petrifi- 
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ed shell, of the species conies *d’ animon, very 
heavy, coinrnoidy black, but sometimes violet, 
oval, or round, a little flak, nearly resembling a 
touchstone, and hollow, with only one small 
aperture ; within, he says, it is almost concave 
with spiral lines terminating towards the mid- 
dle. Some are supposed to represent the 
gracious incarnations of Vishnu, and are then 
highly prized ; but when they border a little 
on the violet, they denote a vindictive Avatara 
such as Narasinga, when no man of ordinary 
nerve dares keep them in his house. The 
possessor of a Salagraina preserves it in clean 
cloth ; it is frecpiently perfumed and bathed ; 
and the w^ater thereby acquiring virtue, is 
drank, and prized for its sin -expelling pro- 
perty. They are common water worn Am- 
monites, and though Hindus are averse to 
show them, Europeans who attend to such 
things can alwa 3 \s meet in with them. Vener- 
ation for stones may be traced among almost 
all nations. The following instance from our 
scripture reminds one strongly of Hindu sim- 
plicity ; — “And Jacob rose up early in the 
inoruiug, and took the stone he had put for 
his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil on the top of it.’* — Gen. chap.| 
xxviii. V. 18. — Moor's Pantheon^ pages 301) 
to 310. 

SALAI, Bkng. Hind. Sanh. Bosw^ellia 
glabra. Boswellia thurifera. Olibanum. 

SALAKA, Javanksk. Silver. 

SALAMANDRA MAXIIMA. The large 
Salamander of Japan, lives in the valleys of 
Niphuu between 34*^ and 40^ N. L. It re- 
sides in rivulets and lakes formed by the rains 
at a height of from 4,000 to J,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, it grows to about 3 feet in 
length. 

SALA-MISIllI, Tam. GWii Salep. 

SxlL AMMONIAC, Eng. See Ammonia. 
Dyes. 

SALANGOUE, in lat. 20' N., long. 
101^ 12' E., lies on the south side of the en- 
trance of the river of the same name. This 
place w^as formerly frequented for tin and other 
articles of tmde. 

SALARAS, Tel. Ophelia elegans, R. W. 

SALARIAS ALTICUS, Cuv. and Valexv. 
a Ceylon fish which darts along the sur- 
face of the water and runs up stones, moves 
across the damp sand, ascends the mangroves, 
roots arid rocks in searefc of flies. They are 
3 or 4 inches long, and of a dark brown colour. 
—Tennant's Geylon, 

SALARIES. The following scale of In- 
dian salaries, may not prove uninteresting. 
The rank and pay of the ‘ covenanted 
during 35 years’ service in India is here con- 


trasted with that of the * military’ man during 
the same period.” 

BENGAL CIVIL PAY, NORTH WEST PROVlNC?ES. 


Ist year, student at .£36 per mensem £400 
2nd to 5th year, assistant at £72 per 

mensem 3,456 

6th to 10th year, head assistant at 

£81 per mensem 4.860 

1 1th to 13th, furlough pay £40 J 

per mensem.. 1,500 

14th to 15th, head assistant at £81 

per mensem 1,900 

16th to 24th, magistrate and collec- 
tor, at £225 per mensem 24,300 

25th to 28th, high functionary at 

£320 per mensem . . 1 5,363 

29th to 35th, high functionary, at 
£320 per mensem 26,888 


Total (thirty-five years’ pay)... £78,700 


BENGAL MILITARY PAY. 

1st year, ensign on full batta at £20 

per mensem £240 

2nd to 5th year, ensign on full batta . 

at £20 per mensem 960 

6th to 10th year, lieutenant on full 

batta at £25 per mensem 1,200 

11th to 13th, lieutenant, furlough, at 

£10 per mensem 360 

14th to 15 til, lieutenant on full batta 

at £25 per mensem 600 

16th to 24th, captain on full batta, 

at £40 per mensem 4,230 

25tli to 28tb, captain on full batta, 

at £40 per mensem 1,920 

29th to 35th, major on full batta, at 
£75 per mensem 6,300 


Total (thirty-five years’ pay).... £15,610 
It further appears that at half batta stations 
military pay is much reduced, while civil pay 
is increased. According to Le Page’s Ben- 

gal Army List” for 1857, the oflicers of the 
Bengal Artillery, notwithstanding the wars of 
the last 17 years, have to serve 35 years be- 
fore reaching the rank of colonel, 28J before 
that of major, 15 before that of captain, and 
five to attain the rank of lieutenant. “ It wqll 
thus be seen, that the average pay of the civi- 
lian (not reckoning his large marching allow- 
ances) exceeds £2,000 a year, while that of 
the military man barely reaches £500 ; per 
annum. The diflerence betweeu the rank of 
the civilian and that of the military 
still more striking. The civilian, after 4 years, 
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raiikfi with a captain ; 8 years, with a major ; 
12 years, with a lieutenant-colonel ; 20 years* 
with a major-general. The civilian of 20 years, 
service thus finds himself ranking with the ge- 
neral commanding a division, while the milita- 
ry man of 28 years’ service finds himself in 
the subordinate rank of captain.” 

SALAVA MIRRIALU, Tel. 
c^^vrtCX) Cubebs, Piper ciibeba. 

SALAYER ISLAND, called by the 
Dutch, Boegerens, is about 3G miles long, 
of moderate height, well peopled and 
well cultivated. Its north point is in lat. 

47’ S. 

SALBRA, Hind. Salvia ofticitiali.s. j 

SAL CHANDANA, Duk. probably LAL I 
CH AND ANA, Duk. Pterocarpus santa- 
linns. 

SALE, It. Salt. 

SALE AMMONIACO, It. Sal ammo 
Iliac. 

SALEMANTA, Tel. Fluggia leucopyrus, 
Willd. 

SALEP, Eng. Fil known in India as .salcp 
niisri, is imported in small quantities into Eng- 
land, where it is supposed the chocolate 
makers grind it up with cocoa. Salop is the 
prepared and dried roots of various .s[)ecies of 
Orchis and Eulophia, orchideous idants, and is 
sometimes sold in the state of powder. Indi- 
genous salep is procured, according to Dr. Per- 
ceval, from Orc/m masculafi. lafl/olia^O. morioy 
and other native plants of this order. On the 
continent it is obtained from 0. papilmiacea. 
and militaris. Oriental salep is procured from 
other orchideae. Professor Royle 8tate.s that 
the salep of Kashmir is obtained from a species 
of Eulophia, probably A*, virens. Salep is also 
obtained from the tuberous roots of Tacca 
pinnatifida, and other species of the same genus, 
which are principally natives of the East Indies 
and the South Sea Islands. The large fleshy tu- ! 
bers of tocca, when scraped and frequently wash- 
ed, yield a nutritious fecula resembling arrow- 
root. Salep consists chiefly of bassoriii, some 
soluble gum, and a little starch. It forms an 
article of diet fitted for convalescents when 
boiled with water or milk. The price of 
salep is about eight guineas per cwt. in the 
London market. A little is exported from 
Constantinople, from which place was received 
a shipment of 66 casks in 1842 ; excellent spe- 
cimens from this quarter were shown in the 
Egyptian department of the Great Exhibition 
yi 1891. It was formerly much used, but has 
latterly been much superseded by other articles. 
Major D. Williams’ “Journal of the Agri. 
and Hort. Soc. of India,” vol. iv., part I), states 
that the tacca plant abounds in certain parts 
of the province of Arracan, where the Mugs 
prep^i^e the fhiifta fdr export to the China 
market. After removing the peel, the root is 


grated on a fish-.skin, and the pulp having been 
strained through a coarse cloth, is Washed 
three or four times in water, and then dried 
ill the sun. Shmiond's OommercM Produ^* 
According to a recent examination of the 
plant by Mr. Nnttall (American Journal of 
Pharmacy,” vol. ix., p. 305), the Otaheite salep 
is obtained from a new species of tacca, which 
he names 7\ (tcmnica. See Eulophia. Salep. 

SALEIM-SHAFl’AN, Pkrs. Conium 
maculatum. Cicuta viro.sa, 

SALEP MlSRl OR SALEB MISRI, Ar. 
Duk. Guz. Hind. Pkrs. Tam, 

Salop. 

8ALFETOTS8CIINOE, Uus. Diaper. 

^ SALICARIA CINNAMOMEA. Ruppell. 
Thi.s curious little bird from Abyssinia is appa- 
rently congeneric with the IVihiira liiteoventris, 
Hodgson, P. Z. 8. 1845, p. 30, and J. A. 8. 
XIV. p. 583. — J/r. Report. 

8ALI-C11ETTIJ, Tki:. Pleoospermuiu 
spiiK'sum. 

SALICORNIA. 8oe Chcnopodiacom. 

8ALI-KAMPA, Tkl. 8tylosaiithes mucro- 
nata. Willd, 

SAL IX. 8ce Willow. 

SALIX .EG YPTIACA. Is probably the 
Bed-i-musk of Kabul. 

SALIX BABYLONICA. Hind. Paiii 
Jumna. 

SALLA, Tel. Syn. Butter milk. 

SALLA-BUDA'fA, Tkl. Hibiscus hirtus, 
L. W. and A, Hibiscus plniniccus, Roooh, 

SALLA- U DA, Tkl. Panicum helopus, 
lyiv, hirsutus, Uoxh. 

SALMALIA MALABARICA, Schott 
AND End. Syn. of lb)mbax Malabaricuin. 

SAL MAUTIS. Iron. 

SAIiMIAK, Geu. Sal Ammoniac. 

SALON. Mautshu tribes on the upper Sa- 
galin. 

SALO ALSO TOPLENOE, Rus. Tallow. 

SALO WORWANNOE, also WOR- 
WAN, Rus. Blubber. 

SALPETER, Dut. Saltpetre. 

SALPETER SAURE, Geu. Nitric Acid. 

SALPETRE, Nitre. 

SALSAFY. Tragopogon porrifolius, 

SALSAPARIGLIA, Ir. Sarsaparilla, 

SALSEPAREILLE, Fu. Sarsaparilla. 

SALSETTE. The island that the English 
I call Salsette, is named Shasta, or Shaster, by 
I natives. The name is supposed to be derived 
from She-aster; meaning in Mahratta, eighjiy- 
six, it having formerly contained, it is. said, 
that number of villages. 

SALSETTE HEMP, Em, Crotalaria 
juncea. 

SAL80LA. See Ghenopodiacese. 

SALSOLA INDICA. See Vegetables of 
Southern Indian ; < 







SALT. Mr. G. Campbell gives tbe foltow- 
ing as the annual consumption of taxed salt in 
[ndia. 
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According to this statement, in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, 14,811,307 inaunds or 
about 541,873 tons of taxed salt is consumed 
annually by a population of 93,462,858 souls, 
giving an average consumption of about 6| 
seers or about 1 3 lbs. per head per annum. 
See Arts and Maniffactures. Salt Lakes exist 
in the Megam pattoo district in Ceylon. Go- 
vernment derive a revenue of about £42,000 
annually, from the Salt Monopoly. 

SAL1\ Henuy, Esquire, author (London 
1814) of a voyage to Abyssinia. 

SALVADOllA PERSIGA. The Mustard 
Tree of Scripture and the Chardul of the Tal- 
mud, is the Chardai or Khardal, Akab. Khar- 
jaL Hind. 

iSALVINIA CUCULLATA. See Ferns. 

SAL VI FUNUKARUDU, Tam. Bleach- 
ing. 

SALWEN, Burm. Elseocarpus. 

SALZ, Gbb* Salt. 

SALZSAURE also CHLORWASSER- 
STOFPSAURE, Gee. Muriatic Acid. 

SAMADA, Gtrz. Hind* Corundum. 
Emery. 

SAMApERA. See Samadera lucida. 

SAMADH, Sans, the Spiritual throne of 
the fomader of a Hindu sect The Gad^i, or 
pillow at the seat of the ori^nal site of the 
sect.^.jr*7«o», ■' .'i,-. 


8AMADHI, sMsnt abstraction and con* 
templation of the Supreme Being. 

SAMADHIKA, a sect who preceded Safcya 
Muni, who placed the attainment of everlast- 
ing bhss, on the continued practice of Samadhi, 
or of deep and devout abstraction, 

SAMAGH, Arab, also TOLH, Arajj. 
Gum Arabic. 

SAMAGUL-KATIRA, also KASIRA, 
Arab. Gum tragacanth, Tragacanth, 

SAMAKA, Hind. Syn. of Cuciirbita 
citrullus, Linn. 

SAMALU, Tkl. Panicura miliaceiim. 

SAMANGARHA or SIMROUN. a race 
of Rajas who reigned from A. D. 844 to A. D. 
1323, in the Tarai, south of Nepal. 

SAMAPATTI, Sans. In Buddhism, silent 
abstraction and contemplation of the Supreme 
Being. 

SAMARCAND, the capital of the ancient 
Sogdiana. Shammir Y erash, the son of Yashir, 
the successor of the Balkees of the Christian 
era, was one of the greatest warriors who ever 
held the throne of Yemen. He carried his 
victorious arms into Irak, Persia, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, attacked and nearly destroyed 
the ancient capital of Sogdiana, which thence- 
forth took the name of Samarkand, Shammir^s 
son restored it. Remains of Himyaritic in- 
scriptions were long found there, and one men- 
tioned by Aboo’l Feda began thus, “in the 
name of God, this building was erected by 
Shammir Yerash, in honour of the Lord the 
Sun.^’ Shammir afterwards perished with his 
army in the deserts of Thibet, in an invasion 
of China. To revenge the death of his grand- 
father, Tobba 111 Akran, who occupied the throne 
of Yemen for about fifty years, from A. D. 90 
to A. D. 1 40, marched and rebuilt Samarcand ; 
carried war into China, where he founded a 
city which Thaalebi calls El Beet, where he 
left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued 
a distinct people when Hemedoun wrote in 
A. D. 553. 

SAMARPAN. See Rudra Sampradayi. 

SAM ATT A, Tel. Fourcroya can tala. Haw. 

SAMATRAPU TEN-KAIA, Tel. Sea- 
cocoanut of Seychelles. 

SAMBILANGS or NINE ISLANDS, 
small bluff islands, coverd with trees, extend 7 
or 8 miles southward of Pulo Binding. 

SAMBOANGAN, in lat. 6° 54' N., long. 
122° 2' E., is a small Spanish settlement on 
the Mindanao shore. 

SAMBRANI, Maleal. Benjamin, 
SAMBRANI-CHETTU, Tel. Syn. ol* 
Herpestes monniera, H. B. and Kunth. 

SAMBRANI-MANH* Tel. Syn. of Parfeia 
biglandulosa, W. and A. 

SAMBUL, Tam. Syn. of Ashes. 

S AMBUL, Hind. Pees. Hyadinihuso^en* 
talis. • ■ 
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SAMBUR, Hihd. Cervns hippelaphus. 

SAMDULUN, Hind. Syn. of Elephanto- 
pus scaber, Linn. 

SAMISCHLEDER, Ger. Chamois Lea- 
tber. 

SAMI STONE OR GOD STONE. Thh? 
name seems to be applied to two or three 
minerals : samada stone, or corundum : a varie- 
ty of agalmatolite, or pagodjilite : and potstone, 
or a variety of steatite in much demand in 
China and in some parts of India, for the ma- 
nufacture of images and figures. It is much 
used, also, in putting a finishing polish on steel 
and other metals, and brightening sword blades, 
bridle bits. &c. — Bl. A. Trans. 1845, vol. xvi. 

SAMKI, Rus. Socks. 

SAMLA, Sans. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

SAMMET, Ger. Velvet. 

SAM-MOON OR SAMOUN ISLANDS, 
or Three Gates, in the Canton River, a group of 
three small islets of about 3^ miles in extent. 

SAMUDRAPU NUNDRA-KAIA, Tel. 

Cancer, Crab. 

SAMUDRAPU NURUGU, Tel. 

Cuttle Fish. 

SAMPA JANNA, Tkl. Fisl. 

Hoe. 

SAMPAN-CHOU OE BOAT ISLET, 
a small island of moderate height in the Cati * 
ton river, about 1| mile N. E. of Lainkect hill 

SAMPANGI MARAM, Tam. 
mirth Miclielia Rhcedii. 

SAMPENGA CIIETTU, Tel. Mi- 
chelia chain paca. 

SAMPRADAYA, a sect of the Vaishuavas. 

SAMRAT UL ASAL, Arab. Galls of 
Tamarix orientalis. 

SAMRAT UL TURFA, Arab. Galls 
of Tamarix indica. 

SAMSTRA V ADl, M a leal. Syn. of Bar- 
ringtonia recemosa. 

SAMUDRA PALAKA, Tel. Syn. of 
Argyreia speciosa. 

SAMUDRA PALLA, Tel. Argyreia 
speciosa. 

SAMUDRA PALLUM, M.u.kal. Tam. 
Syn. of Fruit of Barringtonia racemosa, 

SAMUDRAPU also SAMSTRAVADl, 
Maleal. Syn. of Barringtonia racemosa. j 

SAMUDRA-PU-TENKAIA, Tel. Lo- 
doicea. Double cocoanut. Cocos Maldivica, 

SAMUDRA SHOKA, Hind, also GU- 
GALI, Hind. Argyreia speciosa. 

• SAiMUDRA-STOGAM, Maleal. Argyreia 
speciosa. 

SAMULU, Tel. See Save. 

SAMUTRA - CHEDDI, Tam. Argyreia 
spedosa. 

SAMUTKA PUTBA, Tel. Aigywia 
speciosa. 


SAMYA, MaIh Sapan Wood. 

SAMYDA CAN2IALA, Buch. Syn. of 
Casearia canziala, Wall. 

SANAA, one of the districts of Yemen, and 
includes the country round the city for half a 
day's journey north, south and east. The city 
of Sanaa, is situated in a deep valley, about 
twenty or thirty miles in length and six or 
seven in breadth, and about four-thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

SANA, Sans. Syn. of OrotaJaria juncea. 

SANA-GALU, Tel, Cicer arietinum. 

SANAKADI SAMPRADAYI. a sect of 
Vaishnava Hindus, founded by Nimbaditya 
alias Bhaskara AcWya, a Vaishnava ascetic. 
The objects of their worship are Krishna and 
Radha conjointly — Wilson, 

SANA LAVANGA PUTTA, Tel. Lau- 
rus cinnamomum. 

SANA' PAT, Beng. Senna. 

SANA SELLA, Tel. Muslin. 

SANATORIA. A range of hill stations, 
or sanatoria, extend from Murree, in the Pun* 
jab, to Almorali, in the Kumaon district. 
There arcMurreo and Abbotabad, near Hazareh, 
in the Sind Bangor Doab, Dalliousie on the 
I Chamba Hills, at the head of the Baree Doab ; 
Dhurmsala, near Kangra ; Simla, with its ad- 
jacent stations of Dugshaoe, Subathoo, and 
I Kussowlee ; Mussoorio and Landour, overlook- 
' iiig the valley of the Dhoon ; Almorah and 
Nynee Tal, in the province of Kumaon. In 
process of time, and with an influx of Euro- 
pean settlers, many more such stations will be 
formed, and there are hundreds of eligible 
sites for them. — The Universal JHeview^ jUo, 
3, page 352. In the Eastern Himalayas, locali- 
ties in the Sylhet are spoken of favourably. 
We have Mount Abu, west of Rajputana ; the 
Mahabaleshwar Hills, south east of Bombay ; 
Ramaiidnig near Bellary. The Neilgherri 
and Pulncy Hills in the south of the Peninsu- 
la, and Neuera Elia in Ceylon. 

Chikuldah is situated on an undulating 
table-land near to, and somewhat higher than, 
the fort of Qawilghur : according to Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, this latter is situated in about lat. 
21® N., and long. 77° E., and by the measure- 
ment of Colonel Waugh, of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, the height of the Gawilghur 
Fort above the plain is 2,300 feet, thus it wiU 
bo 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, since, 
according to Colonel Waugh, this part of the 
Berar valley is 1,300 feet above the sea. 
Chikuldah is on the Vindhya, or as some call 
it the Gawilghur range of hills, and about 
20 miles from the cantonment of EUichpoor. 
The plateau of Chikuldah is not above three 
quarters of a mile broad, and about a mile iu 
length, but it has easy access to the sutroond- 
ing table-land and valleys. A cool breeze pre- 
vails at the sanitorium during the hot montiis 
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and invalida bear testimony to tbe sudden 
relief they have experienced there from the 
sadbcatiiig heat usual at Ellichpoor. During 
the hot months, ladies and children in particu- 
lar seem to derive much benefit from the place. 
The varied and extensive scenery commanded i 
from this elevated spot is both graceful and 
romantic, exhilarating the mind by the gran- 
deur of its precipitous ravines with their bluff 
fronts and bold projections. The more gentle 
scenery of a vast sylvan tract is seen trending 
away towards the north, covered with high 
grass and forest trees, in a series of undulating 
steppes, all connected one with another, and 
diminishing in altitude as they recede : em 
bosomed amidst which are lying innumerabh 
verdant and secluded valleys. Good roads 
have been made along the irregular plateau 
commanding fine views of the neighbouring 
most picturesque country, and giving every 
facility for taking air and exercise, without the 
fatigue of wandering in the jungle or descend 
ing into the deep ravines near which the roads 
pass. As the slope of the mountain inclines to 
wards the north, a more pleasing character 
presents itself in this direction, than towards 
the south, where the face of the mountain 
stands denuded as a bold, precipitous, and 
cliff like barrier, admitting only at intervals, of 
winding pathways, steep and difficult of as 
cent, up its craggy front. It was through 
some of tbesQ passes that the first Maliome- 
dans penetrated into the Deccan, led by Ala 
ud^Din. Upon the south, the whole valley of 
Berar is seen to spread out beneath the gazer’s 
feet. During the hot months, it is generally 
shrouded in a sullen looking mist, that seems 
to hang oppressively over the valley, but when 
the air is clear and bright, as at other periods 
of the year, the extensive champaigne of Berar 
is seen across its entire breadth, and sometimes 
far beyond, the hill fort of Mahore being at 
times very distinctly visible. Ferns, maiden- 
hairs, airplants, lichens, mosses and orchideous 
plants, indicate a milder and more humid at 
mosphere. Perhaps this inexplicable and most 
undefined adaptation of the laws of vegetation, 
is no* where better exemplified than in the case 
of the clustering climbing rose, which in the 
plains is never seen to blow, running there 
ktacurlously to stems and leaves, whilst on these 
heights^ its tendrils bow down with the weight 
of its lovely mignon boutons* In such a climate, 
by a judicious adaptation of localities, it is j 
very probable that most of the valuable pro- 1 
ductioHS of the East might be made to fiour- ! 
ish, including the nutmeg, clove, cinnamon 
coffee, pepper, cardamoms, pimento, vines, ! 
olive, hop,, tobacco, indigo, rice, sugar-cane, not 
excepting even the tea plant, premising as a 
matter of course, that measures of irrigation be 
provided, wjiich have been pointed out as be- 


ing feasible, and to be accomplished at a cost, 
insignificant and trifling, compared to the ad- 
vantages held out The only cereal grains cul- 
tivated are a small millet, called by the Natives 
Koodaka (Paspaluni scrobiculatum) and wheat, 
the former bearing very minute seeds, but af- 
fording a very agreeably tasted and nourishing 
diet, the latter looking very light, poor, and 
flinty. To see the beauty of these ravines and 
valleys they should be visited in the summer 
months, when stately forest trees, as well as 
lowly shrubs, are all bursting into flower, at 
once, mixing blossoms of every hue and tint iu 
lovely contrast, with fresh green leaves, for 
nearly the whole forest sheds its foliage, and is 
then being renewed. In the cold months, the 
floral world reposes, little variety is then seen ; 
amongst its few gay flowers, are those of the 
d(»wny Grislea, the sweetest of all being the 
Clematis gouriania, whose odour hangs on every 
lull, where it is seen entwining its leafy tendrils 
from bush to tree, in snowy wreaths. As 
the rains apiu-oach, the orchideous and poly- 
podaceous tribes spring into life ; and after 
they have set in, the ravines become complete- 
ly changed in character ; numberless creepers 
shoot forth, and scitamineous plants mid lilies 
throw out a rank, and vigorous vegetation. 
Thus throughout the several changes of the 
seasons a completely new and altered character 
is given to vegetation, conferring the most 
pleasing variety to the aspect of those hills. 
Potatoes and peaches thrive well at Chikuldah, 
the former being planted at the beginning of 
the rains. For general gardening, however, 
j there is a deficiency of water, but enough at 
all seasons for culinary purposes and for drink- 
ing, from some fine sjirings near the station. 
The only period that has come under meteoro- 
logical observations has been from November, 
to the end of June, a total of eight months, 
whose mean temperature was found to be 71°. 
rhe hottest months were April and Mfiy giving 
a mean of 83°. The coldest months were Ja- 
nuary and February, having a mean of 59° 
Thus producing between the hottest and cold- 
est months, a range of 24°. The coldest day 
observed, was the 9th of February, at sun rise, 
being 47°. The hottest day noticed, was, on 
the 27th April, at 2 p. m., being 96.° Between 
the extremes of heat and cold, there was there- 
fore a range of 49°. The greatest monthly 
range was 14° in November. The greatest 
diurnal range was 22° in April and May, the 
least diurnal range was 4° in February and 5° 
in June. The wet bulb thermometer during 
the hot months, had an average depression of 
10°. The thermometer averaged a general 
range of about 10° below the temperature of 
EUi^pore. The rains cease about the middle 
of September, heavy dews then occur until the 
cold weather begins, and also from February 
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to the rains. At this period the moist atmos- 
phere is bright and transparent, but becomes 
ha 2 y as it gets less dense towards the hot wea- 
ther. 

The fort of Gawilghur, where officers for- 
merly used to resort for the same purpose, as 
they do now to Chikuldah, is situated in a 
direct route fourteen miles from the cantonment, 
and is ascended by two ghauts, the long and 
the short, the latter commences on the south 
side at an old garden at the foot of the hill 
called the Imloo Bagh, the ascent, is steep and 
up the face of it, travellers can only ascend on 
foot. The other ghaut more circuitous and 
from three to four miles in length passes round 
by the west and you enter through the lower 
fort. By this road, elephants and guns can 
pass. The fort is said to be 2,300 feet above 
the plain, and 3, GOO above the level of 
the sea, and although there is very little 
if any difForence in the altitude or tem- 
perature between Chikuldah and Gawilghur, 
yet the former possesses advantages from its 
locality over the latter ; being better supplied 
with water, picturesque, and beautifnlly wood- 
ed. The fort is quite in a dilapidated state, 
and the only interesting object now remaining 
is the old mosque coinpletely in ruins, many 
of its twenty-one domes having fallen in, and 
the surrounding walls given way, a tablet over 
the gateway records that this building alone 
cost within a few pice, that of the whole fort. 
Dr. Mackenzie says, that although the tempera- 
ture of the hills is exceedingly mild, yet it 
was a general observation that the thermome- 
ter indicated higher than one would infer from 
personal feelings. The morning air through- 
out the whole season is delightfully elastic 
and invigorating, and walking exercise was 
the favourite amusement at that time of the 
day, with the ladies, who seemed to suffer no 
inconvenience from remaining in the open air 
till 8 o^clock ; a light gentle breeze continues to 
blow during the day ; and the nights are really 
so cool, that generally speaking a sheet is by no 
means an unpleasant covering in the mouth of 
May. April is considered the most unpleasant 
mouth, the atmosphere becoming occasionally 
close and sultry about noon, but towards the 
afternoon large clouds regularly form, which 
fall in gentle showers, restoring the tempera- 
ture to its usual mildness. On the commence- 
ment of the rains, about the 8th or 10th of 
June, thick fogs set in which render the place 
very gloomy and disagreeable, but after a 
h*eavy fall of rain they completely disappear, 
and the climate is then said to be very delight- 
ful. Hitherto, however, from the want of ac- 
commodation for the public followers, we have 
been obliged to quit the station at the begin- 
ning of this season. The average fall of rain 
daring the monsoons is said to be about 36 


inches; From September, the tempemture is 
so equitable, cool, and bracing, that without 
any exaggeration, it may be styled an Euro- 
pean spring. On the 26th of January 1840 
the thermometer suspended in the open air 
under a tree, stood at noon at 62^. As a con- 
vsUescent station and therapeutical iigoiit in 
the treatment of disease, it has already been 
found of advantage. With substantial bunga- 
lows, having glass doors and windows to render 
it agreeably habitable in the rainy season, it 
will be found of incalculable benefit to people 
residing at EUichpoor, and may, perhaps, ere 
long, be the happy means of preventing the 
necessity of their resorting to expensive joumies 
elsewhere for change of air. From an experi- 
ence of two seasons of its bracing effect on the 
constitutions of children, I can, he says, speak 
of it only in terms of the most unqujiJified 
praise ; .and he is persuaded that by withdraw- 
ing them from the excessive heat of the valley 
in the hot season, the temperate atmosphere of 
this climate will bo found to exert a most be- 
neficial influence in warding off many of the 
acute attacks incident to childhood and more 
especially to the period of dentition. The peo- 
j)le of Nagpore may take advantage of this sta- 
tion, which presents a change of air at a mode- 
rate distance. Unfortunately the supply of 
water for culinary purposes is very scanty, but 
what is to be had is good and procurable from 
two small wells within a mile of the station ; 
and for drinking, from several natural springs 
in the ravines close to the bungalows. Nowhere 
is there the slightest appearance of a swamp 
or marsh, nor is there any epidemic disease 
peculiar to the hills, and their salubrity is 
established by the fact, that with the exception 
of two severe visitations of cholera, accom- 
panied or rather proceeded by famine in the 
years 1834 and 1838, out of a population of 
upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, there have 
been only 40 deaths in the last 40 years ; 
and were they not extremely addicted to 
drunkenness, he has no doubt, the mortality 
would Lave been a good deal less. He be- 
lieves his information on this point to be 
pretty correct, although he had had some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the truth, from the cir- 
cumstance that the Gonds seldom assemble in 
villages of any size, but are dispersed in huts, 
three or four together, generally on the slope 
and along the northern exposure of the hills ; 
they are besides a singularly migratory tribe, 
the inhabitants this year of a village in the 
western extremity may next year be found at 
the farthest opposite point of the ranga An 
intelligent officer at EUichpoor, remark^Jhiie 
was our first season at Chikuldah,” and 
though I found the nights warmer than in the 
fort, which I attribute to the bungalows beiiig 
under the trees, yet I think the climate more 
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pleasant altogether, inasmuch as the wind is 
not so gusty, and the rides and drives on the 
plain make it much more agreeably and health- 
ful. It is said to be quite equal to the Maha- 
buleshwur hills, and a person on horseback is 
able to ride wherever he pleases over the 
plains, which he cannot do on the Mahabulesh- 
wur on account of the bushes. Captain Ha- 
milton, Asst. Commissioner, writing to Captain 
Bond, of the Artillery, says, that Government 
should construct proper macadamized roads. 
During the monsoon, they are almost inpracti- 
cable for wheeled carriages, cattle and men, 
from the black soil of which the roads are 
composed becoming deep “ Khichur** or slush 
from the rain : they are impassable from the 
month of July to the middle or end of Oc- 
tober. Supplies are procurable from all the 
villages en route, at least I speak from our side 
of the Wurdah. As to the ghaut the present 
one is very steep and not of a sufficient gra- 
dient to admit of wheeled carriages being 
drawn up safe by very great manual labor. 
The better one perhaps would be, that by 
which Colonel Stevenson in 1803 brought his 
guns up when the army under the com- 
mand of General Wellesley took Gawilghur, 
viz., via Dhamungaon and Amjurah ; but not 
having been much used since then, it would 
require considerable outlay to render it prac 
ticable for wheeled conveyances. As to the 
supply of water, Jirrahs or springs are nu 
merous in these hills, and might, by being 
worked, be made into wells if sunk well down 
in the ravines, through which these springs 
take their course. Tanks could always be 
made, by bunding up any of tlie numerous 
water courses. There is a very fine large tank 
at present, at a little distance from where the 
houses are built which keeps pretty full all the 
year round, with a fine high plateau in its im- 
mediate vicinity, which would answer admira- 
bly for a site for building pukha barracks for 
Europeans . — Captain Bond^ M,SS. 

SANCHT. A small village situated on the 
low ridge of a sandstone hill, on the left 
bank of the Betwa, twenty miles to the north 
east of Bhupal, and about 5^ miles S. W. of 
Bhilsa. It contains the remains of numerous 
Buddhist topes.-— 

SAND. Showers of sand fell in China, on the 
26th March 1850, and lasted several days, — 
about ten grains to the square foot collected in 
one day, or about eighteen tons per square mile. 
These showers are frequent — ^three occurred in 
1860 j the natives believe that the dust comes 
from the desert of Gobi. Chinese Repository, 
1850; Bl. As. Trana 1851, 193.— Buist, 

SANDACRES. Districts in Ceylon which 
differ from those called Patma, in being stud- 
ded with groups of timber trees of majestic 
dimensions.— 


SANDALE, Fn. Sandal woodv 

SANDAL-HOLZ, Gkr. Sandal wood 1 
Saunders wood ? 

SANDALO, It. Sandal wood ? 

SANDALO ROSO, It. Sandal wood. Saun- 
ders w^ood ] 

SANDAL WOOD. See Furniture. 

SANDALWOOD ISLAND, S. of Java, 
called also Sumba and Sandelhout, and by the 
natives Jeendana, is of middling height. Its 
west end is in lat. 9° 42' S., and long. 119® 3* 
East and Tapi point, its eastern extremity is 
in lat. 10° 0’ S., and long. 120'' 53’ E. 

SANDAWA, ALSO MESIUMENTAH, 
Malay. Saltpetre. 

SAND BOX TREE OIL. See Oil. 

SAND ElIRETIA. See Sand binding 
plants. 

SANDEL HOUT, Dan. Sandal wood. 
Saunders wood ? 

SAND-GROUSE. See Tetraonid^e. 

SANDHI, a conjunction of words in San- 
scrit, and in those words of the Telugu lan- 
guage derived from it, and is a systematic ele- 
ment in Grammar. 

SANDOWaY. a town 8 miles in a S. E. 
direction up a river of this name, is a place of 
some consequence. The roads inside the reefs 
at the mouth of the river are in lat. 18° 34’ 
N., and long. 94° 13’ East. 

SANDRA, Tel. Acacia sundra. 

SANDUN, Cvng. Sandal wood. 

SANG ALA. the city to whicli Alex- 
ander marched after passing the Ilydraotos 
(now the Rjivi), and is supposed by Ilennel to 
have been on the East side of the Beyas. 

SANGBOYS, in lat. 6° 48^’ N., are two 
high islands of the Philippines. 

SANGDRAGON, Fk. Dragon’s blood. 

SANG-I DALLAM, Pkrs. Fuller’s earth. 

SANGIR OR 8ANGUEY. An island on 
the N. li. of Celebes, extending from lat. 3° 
21’ N. to lat. 3° IG’ N. It is said to possess 
a harbour on its east side. 

SANG-KLTPI, Duk. Syn. of Clerodendron 
inerme, Gaart. 

SANGSUE, Fr. Leeches. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, Lat. Dragon’s 
blood. 

SANGUISUGA. See Hinido, Leeches. 

SANGUISUGA .EGYPTIACA. See Hi- 
rudo. 

SANG- YEN, Chin. Tobacco. 

SANL Of Yama, Sani and Brihaspati, 
Yama is the regent of Hell ; Sani, the Planet 
Saturn ; and Brihaspati, Jupiter. Saturn’s ring 
was known to the ancients. In Maurice’s Indian 
antiquities is an engraving of Sani, the Saturn 
of the Hindoos, taken from an image in a very 
ancient pagoda, which represents the deity en- 
compassed by a ring formed of two serpents. 
Hence it is inferred that the ancients were ac- 
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quainted with the existence of the ring of 
Saturn . — Curiosities of Science^ ^.81. 

SANI. A liglit camel or dromedarj , train- 
ed especially for the riding of native chiefs. 

SANIGALU, or 8ENAGALU, Tel. 

Kw Syn. of Cicer arietinuui, Linn. 

SANKARA ACHARI, who lived about 
the 8 th or 9 th century, was a religious teacher of; 
the Hindus, in the South of India, the alleged 
author of the Sankara Cheritra, Sankara 
Katha, 8. Vijaya and S. Digiiijaya. lie was a 
Namburi Brahman, and a native of Kerala or 
Malabar. He lead an erratic life through In- i 
dia and Kashmir, and engaged in controver- 
sies, and finally died at Kedaruath in the 
Himalayas. 

SANKASURA means demon of the Shank, 
Chank or Conch ; .and it seems likely, that 
our generic term may be derived from that of 
the Hindus, with whom Shank, or Chank, is 
generally a shell. Early continental travellers 
would spell it Chanch ; and in exotic words, 
a hard is easily substituted for a soft initial, 
giving Kank, or Couch. Shells, as arou.sing 
implements of war, were as such used in 
former times among Indians, as trumpets are 
with us. In the terrible civil war between the 
Pandus and their kinsmen, the Kurus, as Ho- 
merically described in the Mahabharat, Krish- 
na used the shell Panchajanya, each chief also 
sounded a shell, to which, like the swords of 
our chivalrous knights, distinct and significant 
names are given — See Gita. — d/oor, page 213. 

SANKHA PUSHPI, Tel. Chrysopogon 
acicularis. Host. 

8AN-K1, ? Hlicium. 

SANKKA, Tam. or SANGU, Tam. 

Chank Shells. 

SANNA JAJALU, Tel. Jasminum 
auriculatum, 

SANNA-LAKI, Tel. Elettaria cardamo- 
inum. 

SANNA PAVALI, Tel. Portulaca rae- 
ridiana. 

SANSKRIT OR SANSCRIT, and its con- 
geners are infiectional languages, after the 
manner of the languages of Europe ; while the 
Turk, Mongol, Tangus and Ugrian,in the North 
and West, and the Tamil in the South, are 
agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
tongues. The Sanscrit differs from the Tamil 
of the South, and much more so from the 
Tibetan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its North 
and West, It has no relations with the Arabic, 
Airineuian, Iron or modern Persian. The unr- 
est congeners to the Sanscrit are the Sarmatian 
languages of the Russian Empire, then the 
classical tongues of Rome and Greece, then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of 
languages being called the Indo-C^rmaoic. Of 
the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, the two branches 


of the Sarmatian, the affinities of the Sanscrit 
are closest, aud closer with the Lithuanian 
than with any other known tongue — Latham^ 
Sanscrit was a dead language in the time 
of Buddh.a. The al{>habet of the oldest Sai\s- 
crit manuscript and oldest composition in 
Sanscrit is of Pali origin. Sanscrit, next to 
Lithuanian, is most like the Sclavonic. The 
Sanscrit and Pali are, both, dead languages* 
It will thus be observed that the Arian or 
Sanscrit, speaking races of India, seem to have 
been closely connected with the Zcmd-speakir.g, 
Greek-speaking, Latin-8i)eaking, German-si>eak- 
ing, and Sclavonic- speaking races, and not at all 
with the Arabic, Pheuiciau and Hebrew fami- 
lies. Sanscrit in all its perfection was at one 
time, probably between the eighth and fourth 
centuries B. C., the spoken language of that 
race which immigrated into India from Central 
I Asia, and to which modern orientalists give the 
name of Arian. Tlie Hindi, Tamil, Tolegu, 
Bengali and others of the liingiuiges of India, 
have their own ancient literatures ; but even 
where these languages are in no way connected 
with the Arian stock, the subjects of their com- 
positions are all referrable to those of the San- 
scrit. The Sanscrita-Vach, the “ Perfect Lan- 
guage,** is the vehicle of the older literature of 
almost every part of India. According to a 
reviewer of works of Ernest Curtius, that author 
is of opinion that the ancestors of the peoples 
of India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Slaves and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplands of Asia : and that 
the first to separate themselves from this united 
Arian or Indo-European family, and to push 
tlieir way into Euro|;)e, was the Kelts, they 
were followed by the Germans, and these by 
the Slaves and Lotts. The next great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind them 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was composed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Romans. But Sanscrit, 
though the latest researches have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the name 
of Indo-European and extends from India to 
the Americas, comprising Zend, Persian, Af- 
ghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and all their 
progeny — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, the Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian families, the languages 
of the whole Jape tic branch of mankind, it is 
not denied, that while it is the actual parent of 
some, os the Teutonic and Sclavonic families, 
it is certainly the eldest brother of and pre- 
sents older and more original forms than all 
the rest. Professor Max Muller, however, who 
does not accept the ordinary chronology or 
of the world’s age, in his history of Ancient 
Sanscrit Literature, divides the interval in 
which it appeared, into four periods. The first 
of these, the Chhandas period, he computes to 
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SANSEVIERA. 


SAPINDUS FRAXINIFOLIUS. 


have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 B. C., and 
during that time the most ancient of the Vedic 
hymns were composed. The second or mantra 
period lasted from 1,000 to 800 B. C., and its 
hymns bear traces of the growth of a sacerdotal 
spirit and system. The third or Brahmana pe- 
riod lasted from 800 to 600 B. C. In these 
ancient liturgical books, the ritual application 
of the hymns, is prescribed with painful mi- 
nuteness, and often with a mixture of childish 
allegorical interpretation. The fourth period is 
that of the Sutras or aphorisms, in which the 
ceremonial prescriptions were reduced to a 
more compact form and to a more precise and 
scientific system. 

SANYASI. Amongst the Vaishnavas, the 
terms Sanayasi and Vuiragi are in a great mea- 
sure restricted to peculiar classes, but amongst 
the Saivas, all the sects, except the San-yogi 
Atits, are so far excluded from tha world, as 
not to admit of married teachers, a circumstance 
not uncommon amongst the more refined fol- 
lowers of Vishnu, In general, the Bramacliari 
or student, and the Avadhuta or A vdhauta and 
Alakhnami^ express all the Saivi class of mendi- 
cants, except perhaps the Jogis. The Brahma- 
chari or students are also regarded as Sanyasis, 
and where the term is used in a definite sense, 
the twelve classes, viz., the Dandi, Brahma- 
chari and ten Dasnami orders are implied. 
Sanyasi and Viragi are terms applied generally 
to all the erratic mendicants of the Hindus, of 
all religious orders. The terms signify a man 
who has abandoned the world or overcome his 
passions. Occasionally, however, the people 
distinguish between a Sanyasi and a Viragi, in 
which case, the Sanyasis imply the mendicant 
followers of Siva,and the Viragis those of Vishnu. 
The distinction thus made requires a peculiar 
exception, for besides the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of the term Sanyasi to the Vaishnavas, 
as well as other mendicants, there is a pecu- 
liar class of them to whom it really pertains, 
these are the Tridandis or Tridandi Sanyasis. 
These are such members of the Barnanuja or 
Sri Vaishnava sect as have passed through the 
two first states of the Brahmaiiical order and 
entered that of the Sanyasis or the ascetic life. 
Their practices are in some other respects pecu- 
liar : they never touch metals nor fire, and 
subsist upon food obtained as alms from the 
family of Brahmins of the Sri Vaishnava faith 
alone. They are of a^^jess erratic disposition 
than most other mendicants, and are rarely met 
with in Upper India, but are found in consi- 
derable numbers, and of high character, in the 
South. In their general practices, their religi- 
ous worship and philosophical tenets, they con- 
form to the institutes and doctrines of Rama- 
nuja — Wilson, 

SANSEVIERA. See Liliacese. 


SANSEVIERA ROXBURGHII, Schott. 
Syii. of Sanseviera zeylanica, WHld, 

SANiSEVIERA ZEYLANICA, Roscoe, 
Bowstring. Hemp, Eng. Marul, Tam. Cyngh. 
Chaga-laga, Tel, 

SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, are two small 
islands on the western side of the Philippines. 
SANTALACE^. See Osyris Wightiana. 
SANTALE ROUGE, Fr. Saunders Wood. 
BANTALUM ALBUM. See Furniture. 
Oil. 

SANTA MARIE, Port. See Poverasite. 
SANYAYA, Tag. Sulphur. 

SAOUARI NUTS. See Suwarrow Nuts. 
Caryocar. 

SAFANG, Malay. Sapaii wood. 

SAPARA, Hind. Areca catechu, Linn. 
SA-PA-RI, Burm. ? Dyes. 

SAPATUPU, Tam. ^uu ri ji ? y, the flow- 
er, AND SAPATU ClIERI, Tam. the plant of 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis, Linn. 

SAPHIR, Fk. Sapphire. 

8APHURA KUMRA, Beng. Syn. of Cu- 
curbita maxima, Duch. 

SAPI, Malay. A wild breed of the genua 
Bos. The Sapi has much the general aj>[)ear- 
ance of the Bali cattle, but has not the white 
patch on the buttock ; the horns are small, 
curved inward, white, tipped with black ; the 
forehead is flat with a tuft of long hair on it, 
particularly on the bulls ; the back is curved, 
the highest point being about the centre ; the 
spines of the vertebra are unusually long ; the 
total height of an animal killed, from foot to 
spines of dorsal vertebra, wiis six feet two inches ; 
the hair was smooth and silky, of a brown 
colour, except on the feet which were of a 
dirty white, a mane about two inches long ran 
the whole length of the spine. There was no 
dewlap, and the whole appearance of the animal 
was decidedly game. The fibre of the flesh was 
fine, well mixed with fat and proved decidedly 
a most delicious meat for flavor, tenderness and 
juiciness that ever could be tasted. The other 
species of wild cattle is the Saladang. A Malay 
guide Inchi Basow stated that the meat was 
coarser than the buffalo and not good eating, 
but that the animal was much larger than the 
Sapi, some of the bulls growing to seven “ as- 
tas.*’ This is the moderate height of 10| feet. 
Journ. of the IndL ArchL Vol, VI. No» V. and 
VI. May and June 1850, p, 355. 
SAPINDACEiE. See Nephelium litchi. 
SAPINDUS ACUTA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Sapindus laurifolius, Vahl. 

SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS, Penela. 
Cyngh. Rheta, Hind, its fruit is used in wash- 
ing shawls at Kashmir, and a decoction of it 
is said to be a specific for making the hair to 
grow. See Oil. Soap-Nut Oil. Soap Nut Tree. 

SAPINDUS FRAXINIFOLIUS, D. C. 
Syn. of Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 
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SARASWATL 


SARAPAPPU SIUNE. 


SAPINDUS TRIPOLI ATA, Linn. 

Rh£ei>e. Syu of Sapindiis laarifolius, Yalil. 

SAPIUM SEBIFEUUM, Syn, of Croton 
sebiferum. 

B APO, Lat. Soap. 

SAPONE, It. Soap. 

SAPOTACEiE. See Cbrysopliyllum acu 
miuatum. Gutta percha. Minmsops elengi. 

SAPP AN-WOOD. Wood of Ca^salpinia 

sappaii. See Dyes. Jiakatn. Patang. 

SAPPHIR, Gek. Sapphire. 

SAPPHIRE, occurs in Ceylon, in dolomite. 
A piece dug out of alluvium near Ratuapoora, 
in 185^, was valued at £-1,000. In Bunnah. 
sapphires are found in the same earth with the 
rubies, but are much more rare and are ge 
nerally of a larger size. Sapphires “ of ten 
or fifteen rutties without a flaw are common, 
whereas a perfect ruby of that size is hardly 
ever seen. The largest perfect sa[>phire I ever 
saw weighed one tikal. It was polished, but 
I have seen a rough one weigliing twenty-five 
tikals.’’ “ For every five hundred rubies, I 
do not think they get one sapphire. You .se<‘ 
very small sapphires in the market, while 
small rubies are abuudant and cheap. The 
value of the gems, rubies, and aapjfiiires, 
obtained in a year may be from 1| to 1^ lac, 
from £12,500 to £15,000. 

SAPFHIRUS, Lat. Sapphire. 

SAPPRAH MARAM, Tam. Bixa orcllana 

SARA. See Graruinaceae. 

SARALA DEVADARIJ. Ticl ? Berryn 
ammonilla. | 

SARACEN CORN. Sec Fagopyrum. 

SARANG-BURUNG, Malay. Edible 
Birds-nests. 

SARA-PAPPIJ, Tel. Chirongia sapida. 

SARASS, Hind. Cupressus sempervireiis. 

SARAWAK. The town of Sarawak is si- 
tuated in a bay to the eastward of Point A[h. 
at the foot of a range of mountains from one 
thousand five hundred to three thousand feet 
high, extending towards the interior of the 
island. 

SARASWATL A branch of the Caggar 
river near Thanesur. The Saraswati mention- 
ed in the Vedas (vol. 3, p. 504) as breaking 
down the precipices of the mountains, fierce, 
mighty, vast, impetuous, overflowing her banks, 

having seven sisters” evidently points to one 
of the great confluents of the Indus river, and 
probably the Ravi, the ancient Iraotes, that is 
Ira, (or^ Arya-vati) and in the Vedas the peo- 
ple of the Punjab are invariably termed Saras- 
wata. 

SARASWATI, wife of Brahma, analogous 
in western mythology to Minerva, the patroness 
of learning, &c. The fifth day of the month 
Magha is called Sri^punjemi, on which Saras- 
wati or Sri, the goddess of arts and eloquence, 


is worshipped with oflerings of perfumes, flow- 
ers, and dres.sed rice : even implements of writ- 
ing, and books, are treated with respect, and 
are not used on this holiday. Saras wati is, 
among other deities, especially propitiated in 
the marriage ceremonies of the Brahmans : the 
following hymn is chanted in her honour : — ^ 
“ Charming Saraswati ! swift as a maro, whom 
I celebrate in the face of this universe, protect 
this solemn rite. O thou ! in whom the elo- 


monts were produced, in whom this universe 
was framed, I will now sing that hymn,” (the 
nuptial text) “ which constitutes the highest 
glory of women.” — Colobrooke, As. Res. vol. 
vii., p. 303. Vis wade va, like Serva-deva^ means 
the gods collectively : all the gods ; the Pan- 
theon. Bee Menu, ch. iii, v. 121. — “One 
oblation to the assembled gods, thence named 
Vaiswadevii, both f(>r evening and morning.” — 
floor, page 128. Saraswati is the goddess of 
learning, music, and poetry, is the wife of 
Brahma. The reverend missionary Ward, in 
his wiwk on the history, »kc., of the Hindus, 
has described her as the daughter of Brahma, 
and o)ie of the wives of Vishnu ; but all other 
authorites which Major Moor consulted repre- 
sent her as described. She is also called Brah- 


mi, or Brahiuini, the goddess of the sciences ; 
and Bharadi, the goddess of history. She is 
sometimes seen as a white woman standing on 
a lotus, or water-lily, holding a lute (or vina) 
ill her hand, to show that she is also the god- 
dess of music ; at others, riding on a peacock, 
with the same emblem in her hand. Although 
the worshii) of Brahma has fallen into disuse, 
the annual festival of Saraswati, in the month 
Magha, is highly honoured. In the Pantheuni 
Mythicum of Pomey, which formerly belonged 
to the late Sir William Jones, and is referred 
to by him in his dissertation on the gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India, he has, in various 
marginal and other notes, compared the deities 
of these several mythologies as follow : — 


VZz'::::: | 

f Jrahma Saturrius 


Kama Bacchus. 

Bala llama... Do. as the 
inventor 
of the use 
of wine, 

Skanda Mars. 

Durga .1 tino. 

S uraswati. . . . Minerva. 

Remb’ha Von us, 

Ushasa Aurora. 

Swaha Vesta, 

Prit’hivi Cybele. 

Sri Ceres. 

Atavi Devi... Diana. 
Aswiculapa. .. Genii. 

H eraoula Hercule^. 

Cole, Myth, Hind, p. 10. 

SARASWATI AKU, Tel. Clerodendron 


1 Hiua 

Varuna 

.imiios. 

.Neiitunus, 

Surya 

.Sol. 

Clmnclra ..... 

Jilin us. 

V'ayu 

.i!^k>Ius. 

Viswakarma. Vulcan. 

Aswinicama- 

Castor and 

ra 

Pollux. 

Ganesha 

Janus. 

Pavana 

Pan. 

Viraja, or 

1 The River 

Vaitarini. 

\ Styx. 

Kuvera 

Plutus, 

Krishna 

.Apollo.^ 

Nareda 

.Mercurius. 


viscosura. 

SARAPAPPU NITNE, Tel. 
Chirongi oil. 



SASSANIAN KINGS. 


SAT-DHARA. 


SARCOSTEMMA ANNULARE, Retz. 
Syn. of riolasteniraa Rheedii, Spr. 

SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALIS, 
Wall. Syn. of Sarcoetemma brevistigma 
(Wight) 

SARDINAPALUS, brother of Samoges, 
burned himself in his palace B. C. 626. 

SARDINAS, Sp. Sardine, It. Sardines, 
Fr., Sardines. Sardines. 

SARDONYX. See Sard. 

SAREES. See Cotton Manufactures. 
SARJIKA ALSO SARJIKASHARA, 
Soda. 

SAR KACHU, Beng. Syn. of Colocasia 
nymphseafolia, Roxb. 

SARKARA, Sans. Sugar. 

SARNAKASSARI MARA, Can. Rot- 
tlera tinctoria. 

8ARO, Beng. Syn. of Saccharuin sara, 
Roxb. 

SARPASHI CHETTU, Tel. Ophiorr- 
hiza mnngos. 

S ARP AN, Hind. Calophylhiin calaba. 

SARSAPARILLA . Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAPARILLE, Ger. Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAVA, Tel. Sinapis, sj^ecies. 

SAR8HAF, Hind. Sinapis sinensis. 

SARSHAPA-TELAM, Sans. Mustard oil. 
Oil of Sinapis alba. 

SARUG ou SERUG. The old name of 
Edessa, a district lying somewhat to the west 
of Rehi. It was the ancient Osroene. It was 
occupied by the race of A rphaxad, when they 
were no longer pastoral, after the Peleg. 

S A RUNG, Mala y. The under garment 
of the Malay women. 

SAHZA, Lat. Sarsaparilla. 

SASAFRAS, Arab. Sassafra.s. 

SASAVI, Malay. Sinapis chi nensis. Mus- 
tard seed. 

SASDELLEN, Ger. Sardines. 

SASSAFRAS, Eng. Fe.Ger. Lat. Sr. See 
Camphor wood. Campliora gland ulifera. Sassa- 
fras. 

SASSAFRASO, It. Sassafras. 

SASSANIAN KINGS of Persia. The 
following are the dates given in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary, with Dr. Mordtmau’s latest deter- 
minations of the genealogical history of this 
race. 


Smith. 

Mordt- 

man. 

A. IX 

A. D. 

226 

226 

240 

2»8 

!273 

269 

274 

271 

277 

274 

294 

291 


(1) Ardeshir Babegan bin Sa- 

san, or Artaxerxes. 

(2) Shappuhr, Shahpur or Sa- 

por, captured Valerian. 

(3) Hormuzd or Hormisdas, 

(4) Baharam or Varanes 1. 

(^) »> » 

(6) „ ,, llI,Se- 

gau Shah. 


294 

291 

303 

300 

310 

308 

381 

380 

385 

383 

390 

389 

404 

399 

420 

420 

448 

440 

458 

457 

458 

458 

484 

485 

488 

491 

498 

498 

531 

531 

579 

571 


591 

591 

628 

623 


629 


629 


629 


631 


631 


632 


(7) Narse or Narses, conquered 

Armenia and Galerius. 

( 8) Hormuzd or Hormisdas II. 

(9) Shapuhr or Sapor II. 

(10) Ardeshir or Artaxerxes II. 

(11) Shapuhr or Sapor III. 

(12) Bahararn or Varanus IV. 

Kerman Shah. 

(13) Yezdegird or Isdegirde I. 

(14) Bahram Gaur, or Varanes 

V. visited India. 

(15) Yezdegird or Isdegirde IT. 

(16) Hormuzd orHormisdasIII, 

(17) Firuz or Perose, allied with 

Khakan of Huns. 

(18) Balas, Palash or Balasces. 

(19) Kobad or Caodes. 

(20) Jamasp (Kobad recovers 

Kingdom 502). 

(21) Khosru, Kesri (Nushirvan) 

or Chosroes. 

(22) Hormuzd or Hormisdas 

IV. deposed by his 
general Varanus VI. A. 
D. 59():M. ; A. D. 591. 

(23) Khosru Parvez, Kesri or 

Chosroes II. put to death 
by 

(24) Kobad Shiruyieh, or Siroes. 

(25) Ardeshir Ilf. Anarchy. 

(26) Shariar or Sarbazas. 

(27) Puran Pukht. 

(28) Azermi Dukht, 

(29) Ferokhzad Bukhty ar. 

(30) Yezdegird or Izdegirde III. 

overthrown by Mahome- 
dans 641. 


— 2'homa^ Prinsep, A’^ol. II. p. 302. 

SAIANI, A class of religious mendicants 
I in Southern India, who worship Pennaln, an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 1’hey perambulate the 
streets morning and evening, and accept alms 
from all but the lowest castes, often exacting 
the same by threats of burning themseRes with 
a lamp. 

SATARUPA is the wife of Brahma, (or the 
first Menu, or Swayambhuva,) and is declared 
to be the same with Pracriti, or Nature ; a title 
generally given, not to Saraswati, the consort 
or Sacti of Brahma, but to Devi, Sacti of Maha- 
deva. — Moor, p. 127. 

SATAPASPA, Sans. Pimpinella anisum. 
Aniseed. 

SATAVARI, Tel. Asparagus racemo- 
sus. 

SAT-DHARA, said to mean, literally “ the 
hundred streams” is a group of Buddhist 
topes on the left bank of the Besali River, 
just below the junction of the Ghora-pachar 
river. The topes are two miles W. S. W. of the 
small village of Ferozpur. 
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SATi 


SABDS, 


SATHA-KUPPAr, Tam. Aiie- 

thum sowa. 

8ATI. A Hindu goiidesa. “ The gods whom 
Sati contained in her womb, burst out ; her 
limbs were scattered all over the world, and 
the places where they fell are become sacred. 
Her breasts fell near Jalandar in the Punjab ; 
the yoni into Asani ; and tlic Gnhya ([)odex.) 
into Nepal, where they are most devoutly 
worshipped to this day : the last is a sinall 
cleft in a rock, with an intermitting spring ; 
it is called Guhyast’lian.” — Wilford : on Mount 
Caucasus. As. Res. Vol. vi. p. 477. The 
servants of Cuvera, the deformed deity of 
riches, are called Guhyacas ; and into such 
beings the dark souls of men, addicted in this 
world to selfish gratifications, transmigrate. — 
J/oor, ;). 108. 

8ATr, Sans. Pukk. The burning or self-im- 
luolatiou of Hindoo widoWvS, with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands which wa.s generally 
done at the sangam or confluence of rivers. 
The term is applied to a true and chaste wife. 
The Sankalpa, or declaration of the Sati, is as 
follows : Having first bathed, the widow, dressed 
in now and clean garments, and holding some 
kusa grass, sips water from the palm of her 
hand : holding in her hands kusa and tila, she 
looks towards the east or iiortli, whilst the 
Brahmin utters the mystic word Ghu. Bovv- 
ingtoNarayan, she next declares, on this month, 
(naming the time) I (uaniiug herself jiud fami- 
ly), that 1 may meet Arundliate, the wife of 
the Rishi Vasistha and reside in Swerga — that 
the years of my stay may bo numerous as the 
hairs on the human body : that I may enjoy 
with my husband tlie felicity of heaven, and 
sanctify my maternal and paternal [irogenitors, 
and the ancestors of my husband’s family: that, 
lauded by the upsarasas, I may bo haj)py 
through the regions of fourteen Indras : that 
expiation may be made for my husband’s of- 
fences, whether he have killed a Brahmin, 
broken *the ties of gratitude or murdered his 
friend : — I ascend my husband’s funeral pile. I 
call on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of 
the world, sun and moon, air, fire, aether, earth, 
and water, my own soul 1 Yama, day, night, 
and twilight, I call you to witness, I hdlow my 
husband’s corpse to the funeral pile, Colebrook 
in Res, on the duties of a faithful ivife, Yigne^ 
p, 87. The Danish nor tli-inen of Europe retain- 
ed the recollection of the Sati, in the story of 
Balder, one of the sons of Odiu, who was slain 
b;]j a branch of mistletoe, and Odin himself de- 
scended and obtained a promise from the guar- 
dians of the dead, that Balder should be re- 
stored if all created nature would weep for him. 
All wept but one old crone whom Loki had 
possessed, so Balder could not be made to live 
again, and his faithful Nanna, refusing to sur- 
vive her beautiful lord, perished on his funeral 


pile. — Dr, 193. After much dis- 

cussion, during which tlie late Barnmohun 
Eai made great ehbrts it) the cause of preven- 
tion, Sati was at last legally abolished in Bri- 
tish India, by Lord ^Tlliam Bentinck, and 
though it is still occtvsionally performed, all 
I who engage in it are severely punished. It is 
rare in Kashmir. 

SATIN, Fn. Satin. 

SATIN SPAR. See Calcareous Spar. 

SATIN WOOD, grows cliiefiy in mountain- 
ous districts. It is abundant in the hills of 
the Vizagapatart) and Ganjam circars, though 
logs seldom exceed eight inches diameter, for 
mallets-, 8c(*. It is probably the best wood known, 
it is well adaitted for naves of wheels — a supe- 
rior description for furniture is occasionally 
imported from Ceylon ; it is called Mokomul 
wood. See Furniture. — Mr. Rohde MSS, 

SATNAMf, literally, true name, a Hindu 
Unitarian sect who profess to adore the true 
name alone, the one God, the cause and crea- 
tion of all things, Nirgun, or void of sensible 
qualities, without beginning or end. Their no- 
tious aro borrowed from the Vedanta philoso- 
phy. With them, worldly existence is illusion, 
or the work of Maya, the primitive character 
of Bliavaui, the wife of Siva, 

SATTA-COPA, CvNO. Dill seed. 

SATTA MANSI, Sans. Spikenard. 

8ATTEL, Gkk. Saddles. 

SATTU, Tkl. Zinc. 

SATIJRF, IJiNiu. Rue. 

SATURN. See Sani : also Lead. 

SATW.IN, Hind. Mau. A Istonia scholar is. 

SATYRACORNUTA. See Tragopan. 

SAUDIKAI MARAM, Tam. 

Lairih ^ilyristica cincrea. 

SAU 1)»S. The chief scats of the Saucl sect 
are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and Farrakhabad, 
but there are several of the sect scattered over 
other parts of the country. The Sauds utter- 
ly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry, and 
the Ganges is considered by them not to bo 
a sacred object ; although the converts are 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from among 
the Hindus, whom they resemble in out- 
ward a[>pearance. Suud, the appellation 
of the sect, means, they say, “ servant 
of God.” They are pure deists, and their form 
of worship is most simple. The Sauds resem- 
ble the Quakers, or Society of Friends in Eng- 
land, in their customs in a remarkable degree. 
Ornaments and gay apparel of every kind are 
strictly proliibited. Their dress is always 
white. They never make any obeisance or sa- 
lutation. They will not take an oath, and 
they are exempted in the courts of justice, 
their asseveration, like that of the Quakers, 
being considered equivalent. The Sauds 
fess to abstain from all luxuries, such m 
tobacco, betel, opium, and wine. They never 
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have exhibitions of dancing. All violence to 
man or beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence 
resistance is allowable. Industry is Strongly 
erjjoined. Their nuptial rite is simple, all un- 
necessary expense being scrupulously avoided. 
Polygamy is never allowed, and even widows 
are forbidden to unite with a second husband. 
— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 

SAUERK-LEES-AURE, Geb. OxaUcacid. 

SAUGOR, a town in Central India. 

SAUGOR ISLAND, in the entrance of the 
Hoogly river, the western mouth of the Ganges, 
is one of the islands of the Sunderbunda. It 
extends north and south, from lat. 21° 35’ N., 
to 21° 56’ N., and bounds the great entrance 
of the Hoogly on its eastern side. It is 21 
miles in length and 6 in breadth, and is low, 
but as it lies upon the extreme edge of the 
Deltaic basin, it is consequently higher than 
the centre of the Delta. The remains of tanks, 
temples and roads are still to be seen, showing 
that it was once more densely populated than ! 
it is now, and native history informs us that 
Saugor Island has been inhabited for centuries. 
During the operation of clearing Saugor Island 
in 1822 to 1833, and later when clearing away 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 
1855-56, remains of buildings, tanks, roads 
and other signs of man’s former presence were 
brought to light. Again, upon the eastern 
portions of the Sunderbunds, where the country 
has been cleared of forest, mud forts are found 
in good numbers, erected most probably by 
the then occupiers of the soil, to ward off* the 
attacks of the Mugs, Malays, Arabs, Portu- 
guese, and other pirates who, in times gone 
by, that is, about A. D. 1581, depopulated 
this part of the country. The Mughs even 
advanced so far to the westward as to depopu- 
late the whole country lying between the river 
Horinghatta and the Rabnabad Channel, but 
we know of no trace of the land having been 
occupied further to the westward of the Ho- 
ringhatta, — Cal. ReiK See Earthquakes. 

SAUL, Hind, or SAL, Hind. Shorea 
robusta. See Dammer, Sal, Shorea robusta, 
Vatica robusta. 

SAULAVANGA PATTA, Tel. '^ciSo 
i)oKoS^ Cinnamon. 

SAUL TALLAEEA, Boxb. Syn. of 
Yatioa laccifera, W. & A. 

SAUL^TREE. Sec Dammer. 

SAUL TUMBUGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatica tumbugaia, W. & A. 

SAUMAR, a name of the Ahoms in Up- 
per Assam. 

SAUR, Dxjk. Bombax Malabaricum. 

SAURA^ See Chameleons. 
SAURAFATAS, OR SAURAS, Hindu 
worshippi^^f Suryapati, the sun god. A sect 
of limited 'extent and total insighiffoance. 


SAURASHTRA (Surat and Guzerat) the 
ancient capital of which was Baiabhipura. 
The dynasty being named the Balabhi, Baha- 
ra, or Bala-Rais dynasty. The Jain chronicles 
of Jai-Sinha, consulted by Colonel Tod, 
trace the ancestry of Keneksen, the founder of 
the Mewar family, up to Sumitra, the 56th 
descendant from Rama B. C. 2029 Jones j 950 
Buchanan, and 1100 Tod. Solar worship first 
prevailed, afterwards the Jain 252. In A. D. 
523, Siladitya was slain, and Balabhi was de- 
stroyed by the Parthians in 524. In A. D. 
727 Buph or Bappa, seized Chitor from the 
Mori tribe, and founded the Gohila or Gehlote 
dynasty of Newar. But the Persian historians 
name Noshizad, son of Noshir van, or Maha 
Banu, daughter of Yesdejird, for the origin of 
the Sesodia race of Mewar, in A. D. 531. — 
Thomas^ Prineep^ p. 253. 

SAURIANS. See Crocodilidje. 

SAUVIllA, SxNs. Antimony. 

SAVA OR SAVE IT, a town in Persia lying 
between the towns of Kazvin and Ispahan. 
This is supposed to bo the ancient Saba, 
whence the three mar/i took their departure 
when they proceeded to adore the infant Jesus 
at Bethlehem. 

SAVARI KIRE, Tam. Sec Savary keeray. 

SAVEL KURUNDU, Cyngh. Cinnamon. 

SAVI, Guz. Hind. Maccaroui. Vermicelli. 

SAVI CHINA WARI, Hind. Panicuin 
miliaceum. 

SAVIRELU CHETTU, Tel. Poederia 
foctida. 

SAVITI MUNNU COPPU, Tel. Soda. 

SAVITTA MUNNU UPPU, Tel. 

Soda. 

SAVON, "fr. Soap. 

SAVOBBA, It. Ballast. 

SAVU ISLAND, its S. E. point is in lat. 
10° 37' S. long., 122° 0’ E., and is 18 niUes 
long. 

^WIL KODI, Tam. Syn. of Rubia cordi- 
folia, Linn . 

SAXIFRACEiE. See Saxifraga. 

SAXIFRAGA STENOPHYLLA, Boyle. 
t. 50, f. i. Mu i pari, Pers. Fairy-hair, from 
its numerous thread-like stolons, in which and 
its general appearance it closely resembles the 
Saxifraga fl«'igellaris from Melville Island. 

SAXIFRAGA CILIARIS. See Charnaj- 
rops Khasiana. 

SAYA ELLE, Tam. Salvia Bengalensis. 

SAYANA ACHARYA, a man of high 
station and a deservedly celebrated scholar, 
who wrote a commentary of the Vedas. He 
was broii^t up at the Court of Vira Bukka 
Raya, I^ja of Vijianugger in the 14th cen- 
tury of Our era. See Madhava. 

SAYER, Arab. Literally, travelling ; but 
in the fiscal system of India, applied to the 
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SCH WEFELSAURES EISENTOXYDUL. 


traasit duties formerly levied on goods passing 
from one district or one territory to another. 
It ivas finally abolished in 1834, 1837 and 
1844 in the three presidences of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. The transit duties in Madras 
alone amounted to X3 10,000 sterling a year. 

SAYL, Duk. TAMBARA, Malay. Cypri- 
nns, Species. 

SAYL KUNDE, Tam. Cyprinus, 
Species. 

SAYMBU KAZHANGU, Tam. 

Caladium esculentum. 

SAYMBU KIRE, Tam. 
diuin esculentum. 

SAYMI-Kl-PALLI, IIinp. Lablab vul- 
garis. 

SAYNDI KA JHAR, Duk. Elate syl- 
vestns 

SAYND-KA DOODIT, Duk. NARA 
SIIIJ, Hi NO. Euphorbiiiin. 

SCAB RITA. SC A BRA, Vaiil, Syu. of 
Nyctantlios arbor-tristis. 

SCABRITA TKIFLORA, L. Mant. Syn. 
of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

SCABRIUSCI;LA. Sce Oullinsia. 

SC^VOLA T ACC ADA, Roxn. Syn. of 
Scsevola bela nuidagum, Linn. 

SCAMMONEA, It. SCAMMOISIEE, Fr. 
Scammony. 

SOAMMONY. See Convolvulus scam- 
monia. 

vSGANDENT LOMARIA, Lomaria scan- 
dens. See Ferns. 

8CANSORIAL BIRDS. See Ciiculidm. 

SCARLET CLERODENDRON, Enu. 
Clerodendron squauiatum. 

SCARLET CLOVER, Eng, Trifolium in- 
oar natum. 

SCARLET OLEANDER, Eng. Ncrium 
coccineum. 

SCEURA MARINA, Forst. Syn. of Avi- 
ceimia tomentosa. 

SCH^NANTHUS. See Lemon grass oil. 

SCHiENUS ACUMINATUS and 
SCH^NUS GRAMINIFOLIUS. The ge- 
neric name, derived from “ .schoinos,” a cord, 
because the plants are used in making cordage. 

SCHAFRAN, Rus. Saffron. 

SCHAGRIM, Rus. SCIIAGRIN, Ger. 
Shagreen. 

SCHALEN, Ger. Shawls. 

SCHARLACHBEEREN, Ger. Kermes. 

SCHAVALOS, Sp. Shawls. 

SGHEDUDII, Rus. Acorns. 

SCHEEPS-BESGHUIT, Dut. Biscuit. 

^HEDESO, Sans. Iron, 

8CHELK, Rds. Silk. 

SCHEENOWOI KAMEN, Kcs. Mill 
stones* 

SCHERUBALA, Mal. iErua lanata. 

SCHIEFER, Gee. Slate. 

SCHILPAD, Ger. Tortoise shell. 


SCHINAS BENGALENSIB, Herb. 
Buch. Syn. of Icica indica, W. and A. 
SCIIINKEN, Ger. Hams. 

SOHITELU, Rhekdr. Sesamum orien- 
tale. 

SCHLKGHT. See Sarsaparilla. 
SCULEGKL, I'r. A Sanscrit .scholar who 
in 1808, published an essay ou the language 
and wisdom of the Indians. 

SCHLEGEL, A. W. von. A Sanscrit sclio- 
lar, who in 1823 published an edition and Latin 
version of the Bagavad Gita, and in 1829 — 38 
two volumes of the llamayana, with a transla- 
tion of the first. 

I SCHLEICHERIA. Sec Piisam, Tam. 

SCH LEICHERi A TRld UG A, Kon. Cing. 
Conghas, T.\m. Yclim burika, Tel. May or 
Ruxtangha May, Tam. A stout handsome 
middling size tree, a native of various parts of 
India; 'J*hc bark is astringent and is used 
rubbed u[) with oil by'' the natives to cure the 
itch . TJie wood is liard and employed for many 
purposes by the Natives. — Roxlmryh. — Uohdf^ 
M.SS. 

SCIILOPU, Ru.s. Hats. 

SCHLOSSER, Geu. Locks. 

SCriMACK, Ger. Sumach. 

SCIIMALZ, Gek. Smalta^. 

SCHMELZ, Ger. Enamel. 
SCHMPAKAM of*, Hort. Mal. Michelia 
chanipaca. 

SCHNUPF-TABACK, Ger. Snuff 
SCHO, Ter. Gomiito. 

SCHOENEN, Dut. Shoes. 

SCIIOKOLAD, Rus. CJiocolate. 
SCIIOKOLATE, Ger. Chocolate. 
SCHOLASTIKOS, the Theboeau, travelled 
in India, a few years before the Chinese Fa 
Ilian, and was detained a prisoner for six 
months in the pepper districts of Malabar. 
Some account of his journey is given by Palla- 
dius. 

SCHORL, See Tourmaline. 
SCIIPIAUTER, Rus. Spelter. 
SCHREIB-FEDREN, Ger. Writing pens. 
SCHTSCHETKI, Rus. Brushes. 
SCHTSCIIETINA, Rus. Bristles. 
SCIIUHE, Gkr. Shoes. 
SCIIUIISCHWARZE, Ger. Blacking. 
SCHWAMM, Ger. Sponge. 

SCHWARTZ NEISSWARGEL, Ger. 
Helleborus niger. 

SCHWARZEN PFEFFER, Ger. Black 
pepper. 

SCHWEFEL, Ger. Sulphur. 
SCHWEFELEISEN, Ger. Pyrites. 
SCHWEFEL-SAURE, Ger. Sulphuric 
acid. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISEN, Gbb. 
Greer, copperas , Sulphate of Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISENTOXY- 
DUL, Ger. Sulphuret of Iron, 
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SCIURUS. 


SGIURtJS. 


SCHWEFELSAURES KUPFER, Ger. 
Blue stone. Sulphate of Copper. 

SCHWEFELSAURES ZINKOXYD, 
Geu. Zinci sulphas. White vitriol. Sulphate 
of Zinc. 

SCHWEFELSAURES NATRON, Ger. 
Soda. 

SCIARAPPA, It. Jalap. 

SCTENA, Whiting fish. 

SCIGLE, Fr. Rye. 

SCILLA, Lat. It. also CTPOLLA MA- 
RINA, It. Squill. 

SCILLE, Fk. Squill. 

SCINCOT.DIANS. See Sciucidiu. 

SCITAMINEili:. See Hcdychium. 

SCIUROPTERUS. See Sciiirus rufoniger. 

SCIUROPTERUS SAGITTA. See Sci- 
uriis rufoniger, 

SOlURUS. The Squirell. Since the publi- 
cation of M r. IViy til’s report on the species of 
squirrel inhabiting India Proper, Ceylon, As- 
sam, and the whole eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal down to the Straits of Malacca (J. A. 
L. xvi. 868 el seq.) E. L. Layard, Esq., and A. 
O. Brodie, Esq. in Ceylon, and Captain Berd- 
inore at Maulmain, sent specimens of Sciiiri^ 
com[)rising some additional species to those 
noticed formerly as inhabitants of tlieir respec- 
tive regions. Five species inhabit Ceylon, as 
follows : 

Sciurus hicolor (?)^ var. : s. ? Sc, Ten- 
neniity Layard. Resembles in size and colour- 
ing the common large species of the wliole 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, except that 
the caudal hairs are always largely tipped with 
white, save at the base and the extreme tip of 
the tail, there is uo black moustachial mark 
nor black border beneath the eye, but a large 
triangular patch of black behind it and reach- 
ing upward to the car, also a rusty spot at the 
base of the ear posteriorly, and the auricle is 
well fringed with hair, though less copiously 
than in Sc. purpiireus, — finally there is much 
more fulvous-white uj)ou the limbs, leaving only 
the toes of the fore and hind limbs black. In 
the common Sc. hicolor, the posterior limbs are 
wholly black oxternallj^ and the anterior are 
wholly black belujid, and more or less exter- 
nally. In the Ceylon squirrel both fore and 
hind limbs are fulvous- white all round for the , 
lower half, the extremities or toes alone black. 
This race has accordingly quite as good a claim 
to be distinguished by a separate name as either 
of the other large races of S. E. Asia ; and it 
is interesting to know that it co-exists in Cey- 
lon with Sc. macroKrus, though in a different 
region, the two never infringing on each other’s 
territory. It also attain# a much larger size 
than Sc. being th#t of Sc. purpurcus 

and Sc. hkqlor : and it is wholly confined in its 
range to the Kandian c^ntry and the more 
elevated districts generally of the island. | 


Siimrti% macrourus, Forster (described J; A. 
S. xvi. 869). The common large squirrel 
of the western districts of Ceylon, to which 
it would appear to be wholly peculiar. That 
is in the island, for it is also met with in 
Travancore, and other neighbouring districts of 
continental India. It does not attain above 
I % the size of the last. A living specimen, was 
extremely tame, and chiefly peril aps remarkable 
I for its singularly loud and harsh voice. In- 
deed, the voice would seem to be an excellent 
! criterion of specifical distinction among the 
\Sciurida\ This animal carries its tail in the 
same peculiar manner, curled round on one side, 
as is observable in Sc. puTpureus and Sc. hi- 
color, and doubtless all others of the same group. 

Sciurus tristrialus, Waterhouse (J. A. S. 
i xvi. 874, 1001). This would appear to be the 
most common species of Palmist Squirrel in 
Ceylon (vide Elliot, in note to J. A. S. xvi, 
1272); and there is no difference between 
Cinghalcse specimens and examples procured 
in the vicinity of ^lidnapore : one of the for- 
mer is remarkable for having a strong fer- 
ruginous tinge on the uj)per part of the head. 
Mr. Layard, mentions that at Hambaiitotte 
he got a new Sciurus, like p>almarum, only the 
head is much redder, the coloiu* of the back 
and belly more blended, and the animal alto- 
gether smaller. This entirely replaces all the 
small Sciuri in that part of the country ; they 
are first seen at Tangalle, and he supposed ex- 
tend round to Trincomalee.” 

Sciurus Brodlei, Bhjih. n. s. Very similar 
to the last, but distinguished by its ^consider- 
ably paler colour, and especially by having a 
very long pencil-tuft (3 J in.) at the extremity of 
the tail, quite different from what is ever seen in 
tristrialus : benc.ath the tail, to near its tip, fer- 
ruginous as in the other. According to Mr. La- 
yard, ‘‘ this species is confined to the Palmyra- 
Irce district, from l*utlam to Jaffna. How 
mnch further round the coast is not known.’^ 

Sciurus Layardi, Blylh, n. s. Size of S. stri- 
atus and S. Brodie i, but the colour very much 
darker, nearly as in Sc. trUineatus (vel. Deles- 
serti ), but inclining more to ashy than to ful- 
vous, except on the head and flanks: lower parts 
ferruginous, paler on the breast : middle of the 
back nigrescent with a strongly contrasting 
narrow bright light fulvous streak in the mid- 
dle, reaching from between th# shoulders to 
near the tail, and an obscure stripe on either 
side, barely reaching to the croup. Tail fer- 
ruginous along its centre, the hairs broadjy 
marginal with black and finally with whitish, 
besides which is another and naiTOw black 
band on each hair towards its base, chiefly seen 
as the tail’ is viewed from above ; tip black, 
forming a pencil-tuft 3 inches long. This hand- 
some species is believed to be peculiar to the 
upland districts of Ceylon. 
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Mr. Blyth mentions six sj^cies from tlie 
Tenassenm provinces. 

:Somnis bicotoTy Sparrinaa (J. A. S. xvi. 
870), common ; but the pale Malayan variety 
does not appear to have been hitherto observed, 
though the pale Malayan variety of IJylobates 
lar is there common, 

Sciurm chrymnotiiSy Blyth, (J. A, S. xvi. 
873), conimou in Tenasseriin. 

Scinrm pygeryth^'m (?), Is. Geoffroy, var. 
Described J. A. S. xvii. 345. Tenasseriin. 

Bciurus atrodorsalisy Gray(J. A. S. xvi, 872 
— 3, xvii. 345). Mr. Blyth has no doubt now 
that this Tenasseriin species was rightly identi- 
fied, and that Mr. Gray’s habitat of Bootaii is 
erroneous. A third specimen is intermediate in 
its colouring to the two formerly described, 
having the under parts much lighter ferrugin- 
ous than in the one, and considerably darker 
than in the other. 

Sclurus Berdmoreiy Blyth^ n, s. Tenasseriin. 
Nearly one half larger than i)’c. palmfrnun : the 
prevalent colour grizzled blnck and golden ful- 
vous, with an obscure pale central dorsal streak, 
flanked by a blackish band : this again l>y a 
conspicuous yellowish-white line from the 
shoulder to the crou[) ; then blackish again, 
with a second lateral whitish baud ; below 
again dusky ; and the under-parts yellowish- 
white, passing to ferruginous towards tlie vent 
and underneath the tail. Head tinged with 
ferruginous : and from what remains of the 
base of the tail in the specimen, this would 
seem to resemble in colouring that of Sc. Lay 
ardi, Lengtii of hind-foot from heel to tii» 
of claws in. Hodential tusks deep orange 
brown. This species, according to iiifonuation 
received from Mr. D. F. Lonsdale, inhabit.s 
the Thoungyeen district. 

Scinrus harheiy Blyth. (xvi. 875). Com- 
mon in Mergui. There are no Sciuri more 
difficult to understand than the group exempli- 
fied by Sc. 'tmdeslus, Muller, Sc. lokriah and 
Sc. lokroideSy llodgs, Sc, griseopectusy Blyth, 
(xvi, 873), and of which Sc. chrysonotus is 
one of the species best distinguished from the 
rest. Three specimens from Uaijeeling, differ 
from all other examples of Sc. lokroides which 
he had previously seen from that and other 
localities, in having the thighs externally of 
a bright ferruginous colour : in other respects 
they are quite similar to ordinary individuals 
of the species. 

Sciurtts ephippmmy Mullkr. A specimen 
^Jreseniik’i by the Batavian Society and descri- 
bed ai» Sc. JavendSy Schreber, var., in J, A. S. 
xvi. 871, is iSlc. Muller, from Borneo. 

The remaining species with shorter and 
distichous tail appertain to the division Sciu- 
ropterus, F. Cuv., and all of them are well 
defined as species. 


Sciuropterus canicopa, Gray, Ann. Mag. N. 
H. X. 282, Pteromys senox, Hodgson, J. A. 
8. xiii. 88. 

Sciuropterus fimbriatus, Gray, aSl. N. IT. 
H. s. voL J. p. 84 from Simla. Inhabits the N. 
W. Himalaya. The colour of tlie up[^er parts of 
this sj^ecies resembles that t>f an English wild 
rabbit. N. B. 

Sciuropter^us Bahcrl, Blyth. A species 
seemingly allied to SciHropicrus fimbriatus, 
but one fourth larger was figureil by Sir 
A. Barnes as the Moosh i -bidder of the 
numutaiu districts of Nyrow, and identified by 
him as the Flying Fox of the translation of 
j Baber’s memoirs (p. 145). A lengtli of 2 feet 
is assigned to it, whereas it is doubted (^froni 
examination of several specimens) if Be. fim- 
briatus would ever exceed 19 iiiclies at the 
most. The colour of the upjier parts is repre- 
sented as pale fulvescent ashy brown, darker 
on the limbs, tail broad and bushy, and tipped 
with blackish under [larts dull white with a 
ferruginous margin to the membrane under- 
neath. If verified it might rank as Be. Baberi, 
Blyth, 

Sciurapfents albonigcr, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
V. 231, Bo. Tnrnbulli, Gray, 1^ Z. S. 1837, 
p. G8, M. N. II., n. s. J. 08. Inhabits Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bootan, and common at Darjeeling. 

Sciuroptei'us villosus, Blyihy v. s. releiTed 
to 8c. sagitta in Mr. Walker’s Catalogue of 
Assamese maminali.'i, Calc. Journ. N. il. iii. 
200 , 

SCIURUS BARBEI. Sec Sciiiridm. 

8CIUUUS MAXIMUS. Bee Bciiirus rufo- 
niger. 

^SCIIJRUS SAGITTA. See Sciunis ru- 
foiiiger. 

SCLERODERMA VERRUCOSUM. See 
Fungi. 

SCOLOFAX GALLINAGO. See Scolo- 
pacidae. 

SCOLOFAX MAJOR. Bee Bcolopacida). 

SCOLOFAX PH/EOFUS. Bee Bcolopa- 
cidae. 

SCOLOFAX RUSTICOLA. Bee Scolo- 
pacidm. 

SCOLOFENDRIUM. See Ferns. 

SCOMBERID^. Bee CorypJiceria. 

SCOPE, It. Brooms. 

SCOFOLIA ACULEATA, Ser. Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Fers. 

SCOPS ALDROVANDI, rufous variety 

Scops sunioy Hodgson). Most probably this 
is the Btrix Indicay vel bakkainaena, auct., from 
Ceylon. The name Bakka meena is applied to 
the Caprimulgi, 

SCORZE DE LIMONE, It. Lemon peel. 
SCOTOPHILUS FALCATIJS. SeeChei- 

roptera. 

, SCOTOPHILUS FULIGINOSUS. See 

Cheiroptera. 
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SEBESTANA DOMESTICA. 

SCOTOPHILUS FULVUS. See Chei- 
roptera. 

SCOTOPIirtUS HODGSONII. See 

Cheiroptera. 

SCOTOPHILUS LEACHII. See Chei- 
roptera. 

SCOTOPHILUS MADERASPATA- 
NUS. See Cheiroptera. 

SCOTOPUILUS TEMMINCKII. See 
Cheiroptera. 

SCREW PINE, Lowland. Pandanus 
furcatus. 

SCREW-PINES. See Pandan. Pandanus. 
Pandanaceae. 

SCREW PLANT or SCREW-TREE. 
Hind. Hclicteres isora. Maror phall. 

SCROPI1ULARIACE.E. See Calceolaria, 
ChfiBiiostoma polyaiitlnuii, Chelone, Geiitiari- 
aceae, Maurjiiidhi, Nernesia floribuuda, Loplios- 
perinurii, Mirnulus, Collinsia, Scliizanthus Gra- 
hami, Penstemon, Salpiglossis. 

SCUTIA PANICULATA, Don. Syn. 
of Celastrua paniculata of Willde. 

SCYLAX, 13. 0. 550, was the first Eu- 
ropean who is known to have visited India. 
He w’as sent by Darius to explore the Indus 
and wrote an account of his journey. The 
next historian of Itidia was Ctesias, who lived 
for some years at the Persian court of Artax- 
erxes Mnenion B. C. 427. Herodotus how- 
ever followed Scylax as an authority, but it 
was not until the expedition of Alexander, B. 
C. 327, that a body of able observers, trained 
in the school of Aristotle, were able to give 
accurate ideas to Europe of the condition of 
India, and of these writers, Megasthenes is far 
the most important. He lived at the court 
of Chandragupta, at Palibrotha, as an envoy 
from Seleucus I. According to him, the mili- 
tary force of Chandragupta consisted of 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 Cavalry and 9,000 
elephants. — Ferry's Bii'd's Eye View of India, 
p. 52. 

SCYLLARIANS. See Scyllaridie. 

SCYLLIUM. See Squalida?. 

SEA-CUCUMBER. See Holothuriadse, 

SEA-EAR. See naliotida3. 

SEAHI OR SIAIII, Guz. Hind.Pkrs, Ink. 

SEA-HORSE. See Syngnathidse. 

SEA HORSE-TEETH. See Carving. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON or LONG 
STAPLE COTTON. See Cotton. 

SEARBETT or SHALBETT ISLAND, 
in ht 20^ 54’ N., long. 71° 31' E., is 17 miles 
from ^lowah point, on the Guzerat coast 

SEA- SIDE ALOE, ou SMALL ALOE, 

Aloe htoralis. 

SEA WEED. See Alg®. Food. 

SEA WAX. See Maltha. 

SEBE MARA, Can. Psidium pyriferujn. 

SEBESTANA DOMESTICA, Lam, 
CoMMEL. Syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 


SEGAPU AVERAI KAI. 

SEBESTANA MYXA, Commel. Syn. 
of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

SfeBESTANA OFFICINALIS, Gmi. 
Syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

SEBESTANS, also SEBESTEN PLUMS, 
See Cordia latifolia. 

SEBIFERA GLUTINOSA. See Tetran- 
thera. 

SEBO, Sp. Port. Tallow. 

SEB OR SEO, Duck. Pjrrus malus. 

SEC ALE, Lat. Rye. 

SECAMORE ALPINI. Syn. Secamone, 
(Prosper Alpinxis). A drastic purgative. The 
Smyrna scammony has been attributed to this 
plant on very insufficient grounds. — O'Sh, p. 
452. 

SECTS. Amongst Hindus, there are six 
principal sects. Jn addition, however, to these 
six sects it is to be observed, that the Vish- 
naivas are divided into two branches, the 
Gociilast’has, and the Ilanianiiz : the first the 
worshippers of Krishna, the latter of Rama 
Chandra. These again are subdivided, one part 
of the Gociilast’has worshipping Krishna 
alone, a second worshipping him in conjunc- 
tion with his mistress Radha, and a third 
(called Radha Ballabhi) who adore Radha only, 
considering her as the active power of Vishnu 
in the eighth avatar. The followers of the 
last-mentioned sects have adopted the singular 
practice of presenting to their ovrn wives the 
oblations intended for the goddess ; and those 
among them who follow the left-handed path 
(there being in most sects a right-handed or 
decent path, and a left-handed or indecent 
mode of worship), require their wives to bo 
naked when attending them at their devotions. 
Among the Ramaniiz some worship Rama only, 
others llama and Sita. The Saivas worship 
Siva and Bhavani conjointly, and adore the 
Linga or compound type of their god and god- 
dess. (See Linga and VoniJ. The exclusive 
worshippers of Siva are the Lingi or Gym- 
nosophists. Those of Bhavani, or any other 
of the female energies, are the Sactas, whose 
emblem is the Yoni. The sectarial marks or 
symbols are made of ashes, cow-dung, earth of 
the Ganges, turmeric, sandal powder, chunam 
(a sort of lime,) &c., and are commonly of yel- 
low, red, black, and straw colours — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 163 and 395. 

SEDA, Port. Sp. Silk. 

SEDGE ROOT also SEDGES. See 
Cyperus. Cyperace®. 

SEDJI MITTI ALSO SAJI-KHAR, Hind: 
(Impure Carbonate of Soda) FAPUDKHAR, 
Guz. Hind. Sub Carbonate of Soda, 

SEDUARt, Hind. Syn. of Vitex trifblia, 
Linn. 

SEGAPU AVERAI KAI, Tak. ffisuLf 
jfjiSussofriB muj Lablab vulgaris. 
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SEGAPU CHANDANAM. Tam. 

Pterocarpua santaliuns. 

SEGAPU MYI, Tam. Ink. 

SEGAPU, ALSO TIIOVAllAI, Tam. Syn. 
of var. of Cajaims Indicus, Spreng. 

SEGAPU OR VPXA TlIUxMBOTIN, 
Tam. Syn. of Canavalia gladiata, D, C, 

SEGELTUCH, Ger. Canvass, 

SEGHALIN, SEGHALIEN or TARA- 
KAI, long believed to be a peiiinsnJa, is 
an island lying between 54° 24’ and 45° 54’ 
2” N. L. and E. L. 141° 40’ and 144° 46. It 
is about 600 miles in length and from 20 to 
100 broad. It is well wooded and fertile, and 
coal is found in many places, especially about 
Jonquiere Bay. Two-thirds of the northern 
part belongto Russia, and is peopled by Ghilacks, 

SEGHE, It, Saws. 

SEGUN, Beng. Tectona grandis, Linn. 

SEH, Hind. Syn. of Abies (Pinus) Smithi- 
ana, Wall. 

SEHO, Ternate. Arenga saccharifera. 

SEHRAl. A Mahomedan family from 
Sind, wlio governed at Kelat, until expelled by 
the Hindus, who subsequently were expelled 
by the Brahnis. 

SEIDE, Ger. Silk. 

8EIES, Fr. Saws. 

SEIFE, Ger. Soap. 

SEIR ABONEID, in lat. 25° 14' N., long. 
54° 22' E., an island 2J miles long and 2 
broad, on the south side of the Persian Gulf, 
contains large quantities of sulphur, and has 
some mineral springs. 

SEIR, Mar. also TEG, Mar. Syn. of 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 

SEISTAN, lies ou the rivers Ilelmund 
and Furh-rud. 

SEKAKAI or SIKA-KxVI, Guz. Hind. 
Tam. Tel. Acacia rugata. 

SEKUHME, Chin. Sago. 

SEL, Fr. Salt. 

SELAGINACEiE. See Hebenstreita. 

SELA’H. A historical term in Scripture 
connected with the race of Arphaxad. The 
mission represents the epoch of the first descent 
of the race of Arphaxad from the heights of 
the wild mountain country. 

SELAJIT, Tel. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 

SEL AMONIAAC, Fr. Sal ammoniac. 

SELDI, Rus. Herrings. 

SELIKEH, Arab. Cassia lignea. 

SELENOI-MJED, Rus. Brass. 

, SELEUCIDES. The era of the Seleucides 
dates the reign of Seleucua Nicator 311 
years and 4 months before Christ. It is used 
in the book of Maccabees. 

SELIKHA, Arab. Syn. of bark of Cassia 
lignea. 

SELJUKIANS. Togrul Beg was the 
son of Seljuk, whose name was given to his 

1i 


posterity. Seljuk is supposed by Dr. Latham, 
to be the same word as Seleucus. 

SELLE, It. SELLES, Fr. Saddles. 

SELLOS, Fort. Sp. Seals. 

SELU, Sans. Sp. Cordia obliqua. 

SELUPA MARAM, Tam. Elioodemlron 
Roxburghii. 

SEM. See Elam, Assur, Arpahaxad, Lud, 
Aram, Semetic. 

ISEMADOONG ? Syn. of Abies Bruno- 

niana, Sieb. 

SEMANG, a Malay word aj>pliod by the 
Mahomedans of Kedah, Perak Tringanii and 
Sala»)gore, to the pagan tribes of the interior, 
th(nigh the Semang Paya reside on the borders 
of the morasses, tlie Semang Bukit, «aro the oc- 
cupants of hills, the Semang Bakow reside in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, in the creeks 
and districts where the mangrove grows, and 
the Semang Bila apjjroach the Malay in civili- 
zation. — Latham. According to Mr. Earl, the 
Semangs arc a woolly- haired race of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and a mere remnant of tribes which, 
according to native tradition, occupied a consi- 
derable portion of the interior of the peninsula 
at a comparatively recent periiMl. At the pre- 
sent time the race is only known to exist on 
the mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory, 
a little to the north of Finang ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain range wdiich lies 
immediately opposite to the latter settlement ; 
and in the uplands of Tringanu, on the east 
coast of the peninsula ; but it seems probable 
that scattered remnants are to be found in 
several other spots, which have not yet been 
visited by Europeans. The Sakai and Allas 
tribes of Perak, which have hitherto been class- 
ed with the Semang, or woolly-haired race of 
the neighbourhood of Piiiang, liavo curly but 
not woolly hair ; and although they retain the 
Papuan custom of boring the septum of the 
nose, and also mark their skins with cicatrices, 
they cannot be considered as Papuans ; indeed 
their language and leading characteristics show 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race. 
The Semang, however, who are identical in 
every particular with the Pangan of the interior 
of Tringanu, are Papuans in all their purity, 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
similar to other unniixcd tribes of the race. 
The Semangs of Kedah have been very accu- 
rately described by Mr. Anderson, in the fourth 
number of the Journal of the Indian Archipela- 
go. Of the origin of that most singular and 
curious race, called Semang, the Malays possess 
no tradition. Certain it is however that the 
tribes of them which inhabited various parts 
on both sides of the peninsula, were much 
more numerous, before many of the present 
Malayan colonies were founded by emigrants 
from Sumatra. The Semangs are designated 
by the Malays, Semang Paya, Semang Bukit, 
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Semang Bakow, and Semang Bila. The Paya 
are those who reside on the plains or borders 
of morasses, the Semang Bukit, whose abode 
is on the hills, and the Semang Bakow are so 
called from their frequenting the sea-shore, and 
occasionally taking up their quarters in the 
mangrove jungles. The Semang Bila are those 
who have been somewhat reclaimed from their 
savage habits, and have had intercourse with 
the Malays. A similar race of people are said 
to have formerly inhabited all the Islands of 
the Archipelago, and small parties are still to 
be found on many of them. To the eastward 
they are called Dyak, (it may here be men- 
tioned that the Dyaks have since been ascer- 
tained to be a variety of the brown race,) and 
on the east coast of the peninsula, Pangati. 
They are at present most numerous in the in- 
terior of Jan, a small river to the north of the 
Mirbow, near the lofty mountain Jerei, in the 
Kedah territory. There are small parties also in 
the mountains, inland of Juru and Krian, oppo- 
site Pinang. Their huts or temporary dwellings, 
(for they have no fixed habitations, but rove 
about like the beasts of the forest), consist of 
two posts stuck into the ground, with a small 
cross-piece, and a few leaves or branches of 
trees laid over to secure them from the 
weather. Some of them, indeed, in the thicker 
parts of the forest, where the elephants, tigers, 
and other wild animals are most abundant, 
make their temporary dwellings upon the cliffs 
and branches of large trees. The Seniangs 
subsist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. Tliey cat elephants, rhinoceros, mon- 
keys, and rats, and with the excejition of 
the scanty supplies they obtain from the Ma- 
lays, they have no rice or salt. They arc 
very expert with the sumpit, a blow-pipe for 
projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
with ipok, procured from the juice of various 
trees, which is deadly poison. They handle 
the bow and the spear with wonderful dex- 
terity, and destroy the largest and most 
powerful animals by ingenious contrivances. 
It is seldom they suffer by beasts of prey, as 
they are extremely sharpsighted, and as 
agile in ascending the trees as the luuukej^s. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in order 
to procure the ivory, of their flesh, is most ex- 
traordinary and ingenious. They lie in wait 
ill small parties of two or three, when they 
have perceived any elephants ascend a hill, 
and as they descend again, which they usual- 
ly do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 
as they move along, while the liind legs are 
lifted up, the Semang cautiously approach- 
ing behind, drives a sharp-pointed . bamboo, 
ora piece of neebong which has been previously 
well hardened in the fire, and touched 
poison, into the sole of the elephant's foot | 
with all his force, which effectually lames the | 


animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
when the whole party rushes upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and soon 
despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with even less difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, with its whole body immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible. 
The Malays call the animal “ Badak Tapa,” or 
the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of 
the rainy season, they are said to bury them- 
selves ill this manner in different places, and 
upon the dry weather setting in, and from the 
powerful effects of a verticiil sun, the mud 
becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros 
cannot effect its escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. The wild buffaloes of 
North Australia are often found in a similar 
predicament, and are sometimes shot by the 
hunters before they can extricate themselves — 
G, IK. A’. The Sernangs jirepare themselves 
with large quantities of combustible mate- 
rials, with which they quietly approach the 
animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an 
immense fire over him, which being kept well 
supplied by the Sernangs with fresh fuel, soon 
completes his destruction, and renders him in 
a fit state to make a meal of. The projecting 
horn on the snout is carefully preserved, being 
supposed to be possessed of medicinal proper- 
ties, and highly prized by the Malays, to whom 
they barber it for their tobacco, &c. As the 
Semang characteristics do not appear to be 
well understood, the following notes, which 
have reference to a party of Semang Bujkit on 
the Ijau, a feeder of the Krian, will not be out 
of place here. Average height of adults, four 
feet eight inches, highest four feet ten inches. 
Head small, ridged, that is rising above fore- 
head in an obtuse wedge shape, the back 
rounded and somewhat swelling, the forehead 
small, low, rounded, and markedly narrower 
than tlie zygomatic or middle zone, the face 
generally narrower and smaller than the Malay, 
eyebrows very prominent, standing out from 
the forehead and projecting over tlie ocular 
furrow which extends across the face, the root 
of the nose sinking into it, and forming a deep 
angle with the base of the superciliary ridge ; 
the nose short and somewhat sharp at the point, 
and often turned up, but the aim spreading ; 
eyes fine, middle-sized and straight, iris large, 
black and piercing, conjunctive membrane yel- 
low, the upper eyelashes, owing to the deep 
ocuhir depression, or prominent ridges, are 
compressed or folded, the roots of the hair 
being hidden ; the cheek bones generally broad, 
but in some cases not remarkably ])romment 
save with reference to the narrow forehead ; 
mouth large or wide, but lips not thick or pro- 
j jecting ; the lower part of the face oval or ovoid, 
not square. The deep depression at the eyes, 
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and sinking in the root of the nose^ gives a very 
remarkable character to the head compared 
with the Malay. The projecting brow is in a 
vertical line with the nose, mouth, and chin, 
and the upper jaw is not projecting or progna- 
thous. The person is slender, the belly pro- 
tuberant, owing to their animal life in tlie 
jungles, and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves whenever they can, 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid and expansil)lt‘, like that of an ape. The 
skin generally is fine and soft, although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown, but in some cases ligliter and approach- 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed liordes 
are black. An individual who, many years ago, 
was brought to Pinang, and who has hitherto re- 
presented the race in European ethnology, ])ro- 
bably belonged to such a horde, liis lips 
were thick, and Mr. Anderson says he exactly 
resembled two natives of the Andamans, who 
were brought to Pinang in 1819. Mr. Ander- 
son adds that a Semang of Tringanii, who 
lived in Pinang was ‘ not of such a jet-black 
glossy appearance’ as the Soinang from Kidah 
whom ho saw, and the two Andamani (Jour. 
Ind. Arch. vol. iv. p. 427.) Tiie hair is spi- 
ral, not woolly, and grows thickly on the 
head in tufts. They have thi(?k moust;iches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
Malay race. The head is neither Mongolian 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. It is Pajni- 
Tainulian. The expression of the face i.s mild, 
simple, and stn[)id. Tlie voice is soft, low, 
nasal, and hollow, or cerebral. A line of 
tatooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The adjacent Binua also tatoo. 
The practice is Indian among the Konds, 
higher Abor tribc.s, <fec., also ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. The right ear is pierced, the orifice 
being large, but they do not pitu'ce the septum 
of the lUKse like one of tlie adjacent Binua tribc.s 
of Perak, and many of the Asianesian Papuas. 
The hair is cropped save a ring or fringe round 
the forehead : — Mr, EarVs Indian Archipe- 
lago, 

SEMAO. A moderately sized island, 15 
miles long, fronting the south-west end of 
Timor. 

SEMA VATTI, Tam. Syn. of Sethia in- 
dica, D.C. 

SEMBILA, Tam. O^g^uaSlei'ir Cinnamotnura 
iiiers. 

SEMBULINJA MARAM, Tam. also 
TUAVADARUM, Tam. properly DEVA- 
DRAiVi, Tam. Sethia indica. 

SEME, Tam. Tbl. also SEMIAN, Tam. 

Maccaroni. Vermicelli. 
SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM, Kiri- 
badulla^ Cyngh. See Oil. Dyes. 

SEMECARPUS CUNEIFOLUM,Wall. 
Syn. of Semeoarpus auacardium, Linn. 


SEMITIC RACES. 

SEMENCE DE TREFLE, Fft. Clover 

SEMEN DE COIQ also QUINCUNX, 
Fii. Quince Seed. 

SEMI-AVITTI, Tam. 

Cassia a lata. 

SEMI H AMIS marched on India B. C. 
1230. She captured, on the Kophen (the 
Kabul river, the Kubha of the Kig-veda), 
the city of the same name. She fitted out her 
armament in Bactria, but was opposed by 
J arasandha of Bagadha, the Barhsatido. Seini- 
ramis crossed the Indus with a great strength, 
but Jarasandlia, with a formidable force of 
archers and elephants, drove back the Assy- 
rians ill total disorder to the river, which 
they crossed wdth immense loss. Semiramis 
concluded an armistice, and retreated into 
Bactria, with a third of the army she had 
brouglit against India. — /han^^n. Semiramis 
was said to have been changed into a dove, she 
was afterwards worshipped a.s a dove, and Mr. 
iMaurice thinks that Ninus and Semiramis are 
Vishnu and Siva. I'he dove i.s mentioned in 
Solomon, Chaj). ii. v, iv. Jer. Ch. xlviiiand 28. 

SEMITIC RACES. The land of the sources 
of the Euphrates formed the priimeval seat 
of the SomUic races. The term was first applied 
by Eiehorn. Their hinguagea are all more or 
less inttiiligible, their phyxsiognomy Caueaxsian. 
Tlieir language in one form w’as that of the 
Judaic portion of Chri.stianity in the (9ld Tes- 
tament, also the Talmud, and the Syrian Fa- 
thers. Ill another form it waxS that of the 
Koran or Maliomedanism. It was the lan- 
guage of the earliest alphabet of Phoenicia and 
the Punic coloidcxs. It ftdl into the Aramiiean, 
the Arabic and the A5thio[)ic divisions. The 
Araimoan contained the Hebrew, the Samari- 
tan, and the Syriac of Edessa, Palmyra, Damas- 
cus and other important citie.s, and the 
people who siioke it were enterprising mer- 
chantxS, bold mariners and monotheist priests. 
The Semitic po})ulations in Asia are the Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Samaritans ; in Africa, Abys- 
siniaua of Tigre and Amhara, Agow, Falasha, 
Gafat. Conquest and commerce, but chiefly 
the former, has greatly dill used this race. In 
various inroads, they have gone northward and 
ea.stw’ard into Persia, India and China, and 
smaller parties are to be found located in 
Burmah, in Malaya and Polynesia. Many 
of them have likewixse conquered and migrated 
to the west, along the north of Africa and into 
Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled for 700 
years, but were again driven back into Africa. 
Tliey are now found in Africa, us Fetish wor- 
8hipi)ers, Christians, Mahomedans and Jews. 
Abya.sinia is Christian, being acquainted with 
the chief truths of the Bible, but all much 
blended with merely human notions. The 
j latest polemics have been as to the two or three 
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births of Christ, born of the father before all aceessis, montium jngisset naturali rauni- 
worlds, made man, and in the baptism at Jor* tione fidentes, expugnasti, recepisti, tran- 
dan receiving the holy Spirit. As regards the stuitisti. By Maximinian’s system of tran- 
two natures of Christ, they are extreme mono- stnUti these five nations were reduced to four, 
physists^ Monogamy is their Church law, but I'he Kabyles have feuds amongst theinselvesr 
concubinage is universal. The Adal, also said The Tonareng is a noinade race, dwelling in 
to be a Semitic race, are tribes on the west the great desert, very fair, with long hairy 
of the Red Sea, who call themselves Afer, aquiline nose.s, high foreheads, and thin lips, 
but by the Arabs tliey arc called Dana- riiey say prayers in Arabic, but speak a Semitic 
kil from their chief tribe Ad Alii. Dr. Krapf is '-(Uigiie. Their arms consist of a long lance with 
of opinion that this Afer is the Ophir of Scrip- a broad bead, javelins C or 7 feet long, jagged 
ture. Hethinksthat Ophir, in Job. xxviii. and 6. hooks at the pointed end, a round buckler 
simply means gold dust. The Galla is a race 'Darega) of bulfalo or elephant hide from 
inhabiting Shoa and one of the finest in Africa, Soudan, a poinard and a broad bladed scyme- 
strong, well limbed, and of a dark bn >wn colour, ter. If we proceed west to Morocco, we find 
living ill a beautiful country, extending from its entire population, computed at 8 miilionsy 
L, 8° N. to L. *6^ S., with a climate not sur to consist of : — 

passed by that of Italy or Greece. Si>eaking a Berbers.. 2,300,000 Jews. 340,000 

language as soft and musical as imre Tuscan, Shelloks... 1,450,000 Negroes and 

cultivating the soil and rearing cattle. They Moors 3,550,000 Abids 120,000 

are from fi to 8 millions in numbers. Their zVrabs 740,000 Christians... 300 

religion, like that of all African savages, is Renegades... 200 

Fetish. They acknowledge a supreme being The Berbers and Shelloks are untamed fight- 
whom they call lieavon (Mulungn), and having ing tribes dwelling in the mountains. When 
a notion of a future state. 44iere seem to be possible, rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful 
three natures or attributes in their deity, Wak origins, but impatient of any subjection. Thciy 
or Waka, Supreme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti. are the same race whom the French call Kabyles 
a feminine embodiment. They have two holy and Zouaves. The Moors are lowlanders, 
days, Saturdai/y which they call Saubatla traders and dwellers in cities. They are little 
Kenna^ or little Sabbath, and Sunday, idle men, who grow fat from indolence. Avari- 
Saubata gudda or greater Sabbath. The cions, perfidioins, cowardly, cringing and inso- 
Kabyla south of Algiers arc Berbers, the old lent. They arc said to be descendants of the 
Mumidian.s and ditfer in language, form, and Carthaginians. The Arabs of Morocco are the 
habit of mind from the Arabs of the jdains : Moors of S[>ain, the Sar.icens of France, talT 
being matter of fact in mind and but little graceful sons of the Arabian desert, courteous, 
gifted with the glowing imagination of the brave, In^spital and confiding. 'Ihe Berbers and 
Arab. The \ui.subdiied portion dwell in the Moors profess Mahomcdanisni, but the Arabs, 
mountainous tract, with bare i)reoipitous peaks, Saracens or Moors, are descendants of the con- 
to the south of the little Atlas and of Algiers. querors,whoin the first- ages after the Hijra, pro- 
They are spare but robust: and of smaller pagated the religion of their prophet, crossed the 
stature than the Nomade, for the Kabyla are Straits of Gibraltar, destn)yed the Gothic cliival- 
livers in houses or huts (hence their name), ry, reigned in Spain for seven liimdred years, in- 
ure laborious tillcrvS of the soil, and handi- vadod France, devastated Italy and pillaged tlie 
i;raftsmen, clever in winning metals from their suburbs of Imperial Rome. When the last 
hills and even in forging anus. 'They are Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and Isabel- 
wonderful horse-men, and terrible in aforay as in la, and the Moorish ]>alaces of Granada were 
the days of Sallust, and arc always at war with surrendered to the Christhins, the old con- 
the Arabs. The slopes and valleys of their querors went back to Africa and resumed their 
mountain country, are all rich, cultivated land.s, nomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab ha.s mono- 
covered with olive-trees and corn-fields, and polized the country. In Tunis, the native re- 
the rocks are said to contain minerals. Their appears in a smaller proportion. In Algeria, 
number is about 700,000, possessing some he is almost equal to the Arab invader, and in 
millions of acres of the very best land of Morocco he is very scarce. The Jews of Mo- 
Africa, watered by three rivers and teeming rocco are partly urban, partly mountaineers, 
with rich harvests. They approach to within the latter dating their arrival prior to the 
120 miles of Algiers which they separate from tivity. They live in friendship with the Ber- 
Constantine, They arc a federal republic, and bers, but at hostility with another strange race, 
elect their own chiefs. They are the old Quin* who declare themsel ves descendants of those 
que gentes, who gave so much trouble to the Philistines whom Joshua drove out of Syria, 
Romans, who tried the soldiership of Maximi- j and who found a refuge in this remote portion 
nian, and sixty years afterwards again revolted, j of Africa. The Riff dwellers of Kalhiya (Cape 
Til fcrocissimos Mauritaniie populos, in- •' Tres Forcas) wtre formerly much engaged in 
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piratical exjieditions which were put tli)wa by 
Muli Abdui' Rahruau in 1817. Er Rif meaui^ 
shore or bank, and so lon^ ago as Leo the Afri- 
can wa.H used to designate all the sea coast 
between Tetuan and Mlila or Mililla. It is the 
country of the chain of the Atlas, and is about 
200 miles to 300 long. The word is evident- 
ly derived from a bank, and is synoni- 

inous with the Arai)ic Sahila. Thus the inha- 
bitants of tlie Algerine coast are called Sahali, 
those of Morocco lliti. — Mro" A /</#>/**. 

See Aham ; Asscit ; Ariuiaxau ; Hi.am ; 
J-UD. Skm. 

SKMdA LENMANA; Ill's. Linsoed. 

SEM Kh: I'ATTE, ILnu. LuDar. 
SEMMU^lll B’ il-SIIIUIN, Pkks. auin 

ammoniac. 


.SENNA ABSUS, Roxn. Fl. In. Syn. of 
Cassia absus, Linn. 

SENNA ALATA, lioxn. Syu. of Cassia 
alata, Linn. 

SENNA OK ALEXANDRIA. See Senna. 
SENNA ARBURESOENS, Koxa Ff.. 
In. and Rukkok, Syn. of Cassia glauca, Linn. 
SENNA AURICULA I'A, Roxb. Fl, In. 

I Syii. of Cassia auricJilata, Idnn. 

! SENN ABLA'l'ER, (Jku. Senna. 

! SENN ACll ERIB, King of A.ssyna, ruled 

j ill Nineveh, lie was coeval with the latter 
I years of Hezekiah, and contemporary with 
j Naboiiassor. Scnuucherib reigned 18 years 
and w^a.s .slain B. 070. 

I SENNA UCAVES, INDIAN. See Senna. 

I Cassia. 


SEMPAGUM, Tam. Syu. of Micheliai 
Kheedii, Wight. 

SE.MPOK ISLANO, <m the south coavtorj 
Java in lat. 8^ 28' 30'' S. and long. 112^M3 
E., is five miles long, and consi.'.ts of high rocks. 

SEMSCIIANIT, AT.SO KO.SHI. Itus. Cha 
mois leather. 

S EN A , San s. An arm v. 

SENADIII PATI, ou SENAPATJ, Sans. 
Geii(?ral. 

SEN AG A I AJ, 'I'ki.. deer arie- 

tinnin. 

SENAPA, It. Mustard seed 

SENA PANTHI. An ('xUiict Hindu .sect of 
Vaishnavas, founded by Sena, a l>arber, a dis- 
ciple of Ilamanand. Sena was barber of the 
Raja of Bandhagurh. 

SEND, IIiNi>. Syu. of Phamix sylvestris, 
Iloxb. 

SEN DA L, Pout. Crape. 

SENDII, Hind. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

SENDUI, Mai{. Syn. of Rottleria tinctoria. 

SEN DU BIH KAIA, Tkl. Syn. of Lnffii 
amara, Roxl). 

SENDUJiKAM, Tam. Car- 

thamus tinctoriiis. Safflower. 

SENE, Fu. Senna. 

SENECIO JACOlUEA. One (»f the Com- 
posita\ Pur])l« mg-wTivt. This belongs to an ex- 
tensive genu.s of plants, and i.s a native c»f tiie 
Cape of Good Hojic, it is ea.sily raised from 
seed like other species of grounsels in com- 
mon garden .soil. 

SExN EC K ) 80NC 11 1 FO LT A, M <tc ncii. 
Syn. of Emilia sonchifolia, D. C. 

SENE DE LA PALTilE. See Cassia 
Plants. 

.SENEGAMBIA COTTON. See Gdssy- 
pitttn punctatuni. 

8ENGARARI MAR AM, Tam. Canthium 
liarviflorum. 

SENITRA, Rus. Salti^tre. 

SENKHAM, Tel. Chank Shells. 

SENNA, It. Senna. 

SENNA, SfVNs. Syn. of Crotalaria juiicea. 


SENNA MECCbE hOUAJA:. See Cassia 

IMants. 

SENxNA MEIvIM, Utni). Cassia olongata. 
SKNNANG, Mal. Vcrdi.gri.^. 

SENNA OBTUSA, Ro.xn. Syn. of Cassia 
obtnsa, Roxb. 

SENNA OCCHDENTALIS, Uoxii. Syn. 
of Cassia occidcnta-lis, Linn. 

SENNA OFFICJNAIJS, Roxb. Fj. In. 
Syn. of Ca.ssia ebmgiita, Linn. Lisane. 
SENN.'V JM.(ANTS. See Cas.sia donga ta. 
SENNA SOPH ERA, Roxb. Vl. In. Syu. 
<»f Ca.ssia .sopliera, Linn. 

SION N A 'i'ORA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. Syn. of 
C/^is.sia tora, Linn. 

SENNA TOROIDES, Roxb. Syn. of 

CaM.d.a tora, IJnn. 

SEN ITIETJ VER, Maucal. Syn. of root 
of Ixora coccinca. 

SEPA CIHCTTU, Tkj.. Ox- 

ystelma esculentuiu, R. W. 

SEP E DO N H I M M V CX ) P 1 1 1 LU M. See 

Fungi. 

SEPHALICA, Sans. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristif*. 

SEPIA OFFICINALIS. See Cuttle fish. 
Sepiadfe. 

SEPIOTEUTIIIS SEPIACEA. See Se- 
piadoB. 

SEPISTAN, BROAD LEAVED. Syn. 
of Cordia latiloUa, Roxb. 

SEPISTAN, NARROW LEAVED, 
Eng, Syn. of Cordia angiistifoiiji, Roxb. 
SKPS-LTZA RDS. See Chalicidos. 

S E I^U DD Y, M A r.. ]*utch uck. 

SER, II IM). An Indian weight of varying 
quantities. 

8ERANGANI ISLANDS, distant 12 or 
15 miles from Mindanao, outlie north-east of 
Celebes, consist of two considerable islands 
extending fnun lat. 5° 20' to 5^ 31/ N., and a 
high peak on the more westerly is in long. 125® 
32' E. 

SERAR, Hind. Finns strobil us. 
SEREBRO, Rtis. Silver. 
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SERPENT. 


SERPENT. 


SEREGADDA,Trl. Ehretia laevis. 

SERHAD, pRRs. The term given to tlie 
wintering encampments of the wandering Per- 
sians, ill opposition to tlieii* Gerrnsir, or sum- 
mer grounds. ^ 

siiRTMAN, Tel. Conocarpus 

lati folia. 

SERPA, aBhot periple in Nepal and Sikkim, 
who speak a dialect of Tibetan. 

SERPAIJ, Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

SERPENT. 


Af a, also Afi, Arab. P^inu, Tkl. 

Mar, Pbrs. Samp, Hind. 

lYimbn, Tam. Sarparn, Tam. & Tel. 

The Tamil word “ Sarparn,” is derived from 
the Sanscrit, and is used in alrno.st all Indian 
languages with the addition or elision of some 
letter. In our translation of the Bible are fre- 
quent notices of serpents, but it would seem that 
the same Hebrew word Nachasli,” relates to 
all reptile forms which may explain why it has 
been variously rendered. The fiery serpent 
“ Sara]>h,” alluded to in Numbers xxi. 6, 8, 
Dent. viii. 15, and in Isaiah xiv. 29, and xxx. 
6, has not been identified by naturalists ; 
neither have the flying serpents, so often al- 
luded by ancient writers, althongli the atten- 
tion of Niebuhr and his companions was spe- 
<ially directed to this jaiint. Niebuhr suggest 
ed that the rejitiles called, ihiare'^ by 

the Arabs of Basra, may have olitained this 
name, of flying .serpents, from their habit of 
swinging theni.selve.s with a spring from the 
brancli of one palm tree to that of another. The 
serpent was worshii)ped in Chaldea, where, .as 
in Egypt, it was cjilled Onh^ bonce the Creek o^nSy 
and Obion is said to be still in use in Egypt, as 
Af’a and Afi is in Arabia, to designate a snake. 
This word a,s ObotlC^ is translated familiar 
s[)irit, ill Leviticus xx. 27, so xx. G. Bee 
alsoDeut, xvii. 11, 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 7, 9. 
2nd Kings xxi. G, xxiii. 24, and 2nd Chap, 
xxxiii. G. The woman of Endt)r i.s called a 
mistress of “ Ob,” and Jotliam, King of Lsniel, 
built much on the wall of Ophiel, i, e. the ser- 
pent god, for the worship of sn.akes was a form 
of idolatry very much difiused in ancient 
times, and still very prevalent in India. Obi 
men and Obi-women, the designation of the 
])retended diviners amongst the negros of 
our West India colonies, is the same wbrd, 
and probably brought with them from Afri- 
ca. The pethen of the Hebrews, the py- 
thon of the Greeks, and hasten of the Arabs, 
from which we have our words python and 
pythoness, is that form alluded to in Acts 
xvi. 16, as the damsel with the spirit of 
divination. But what the Asp, the pethen of the 
Hebrews was, and which is employed in Deut. 
xxx. 33, Job. XX. 14, and 16. Psal. Iviii. 4 ; xci. 
1 3, and Isaiah xi. 8, is also not determine by 
naturalists of the present time. Forskal de- 


scribes the hceten of the Arabs to be about a 
foot long, and spotted black and white. The 
bite of the Hebrew pethon was said to be so 
poi.sonous as to produce death in a few houns, 
with a rapid decomposition of the body. In the 
mythology of the Creeks, the python was a 
huge serpent that had an oracle on Mount Per- 
nassns, famous for predicting future events. 
A{)ollo is said to have slain this serpent, and 
hence derived his name Pytlieus. In almost 
every village throughout Indifi, are to be seen, 
some beautifully carved, others in the rudest 
style, figures of the {Naga) Cobra di capello.s, 
.set up as objects of worship, and two are 
occasionally represented twining round a rod 
as in the figures in the mythology of Greece. 
Amongst all idol worshipping nations the 
serpent h.as been regarded as an emblem of 
immortality. In the Elephanta cave, Garuda, 
the vahan of Vishnu, is often seen with one as an 
appendage ; and on several very old gold coins 
ho has snakes or elephants in his talons and 
beaks— for he is sometimes spread, and 
double-headed, like the Prussian eagle, — and 
one round his neck ; but he is nut so repre- 
sented either in pictures or casts. Destroyer 
of serpents, Nag-antaka, is one of his names. 
Some legends make Garuda the offspring of 
Ka.syapa and Diti. Tliis all 'prolific dame laid 
an egg, which it was predicted would ]>rodnce 
her a deliverer from some groat afiliction : 
after a lapse of five hundred years, Garuda 
sprung from the egg, flew to the abode of In- 
dra, cxtingniKlied the fire that surrounded it, 
conquered its guards, the devatas, and bore off 
i,he amrita (ambrosia), which enabled him to 
liVierate his captive mother. A few <lr(>ps <»f 
this immortal beverage falling on the sjiecies 
of grass called Knsa (the poa cynosnroides) it 
became eternally consecrated ; .and the sorfienls 
greedily licking it up, .so lacerated their tongues 
with the sharp grass, that they have ever since 
remained forked ; but the boon of eternity was 
ensured to tluon by their thus p.artaking of the 
immortal fluid. This cause of snakes having 
forked tongues is still popularly, in the tales 
of India, .attributed to the above greediness ; 
and their supposed immortality may have ori- 
ginated in some such story as this : a small 
portion of amrita as in the c.ase of Rahu, would 
I ensure them this boon. But in all mythological 
language the snake is an emblem of immorta- 
lity : its endless figure, when its tail is inserted 
in its mouth, and the annual renewal of its 
skin and vigour, afford symbols of continue^i 
youth and eternity, and its supposed medicinal 
or life-preserving qualities may also have con- 
tributed to the fabled honours of the serpent 
tribe. In Hindu mythology serpents are of 
universal occurrence and importance, and the 
fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece are 
also decorated with serpentine machinery. 
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SKHPENT. 


SKRR ATULA ANTHELM INTICA, 


Learned antliors attribute thU universality of 
serpent funns to the early and all-pervading 
prevalence of sin, and the figure of Krishna 
crushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, inis 
been largely discussed. Gariulais also the pro- 
verbial, but not the utter, destroyer, for he 
spared one, they and their archetype being, in 
reference to crealed beings, eternal. His con- 
ti!)ual and destined state of warfare with the 
serpent, a shape mostly assumed by the 
enemies of the virtuous incarnations or dei- 
fied heri)es of the Hindus, is a continued alle 
gory of the conflicts between vice and vir- 
tue, so infinitely personified. Garuda, at 
length, ai>pears the coadjutor of all virtut)Us 
sin -subduing efibrts, as the vehicle of the 
cliastening and triumphant part}’, and conveys 
him, on the wings of the winds, to the regioiiN 
of eternal day. Images of snakes are common : 
the idea of their medicinal virtues is very old 
in India : a Hindu atUicked by fever, or other 
diseases, makes a serpent of brass or clay, 
and performs certain cereitionies to its lionor, 
ill furtherance of liis recovery. Such Cfre- 
monies arc particularly efficacious when the 
moon is in the nakshatra (mansion, sign, or 
asterism,) called Sarpa, or the Serpent ; called 
also Aslesha. It is not known if Dhanwantara, 
tlie Esciilapius of the Hindus, has an atteiidani 
serpent like Ids brotlier of Greece ; the liealth- 
bestowing Diianvvantara arose from the sea 
when churned for the beverage of immortality, j 
He is generally represented as a venerable man, 
with a book in his hand. — Moor's Pantheon, 
parje 342. The lltli day of the bright half of 
tlie month Asliada commences with the suQimer ' 
solstice : it is the night of the g(»ds : — nine 
days thereafter, th;vt Is, on the fifth after tin- 
full moon, is a festival in honor of Devi, tin- 
gtidde.ss of Nature, surnamed Manasa^ who, 
while Vishnu and all the gods wcue sleeping, sal 
in the shape of a ser[)eiit onabranchofa Euphor- 
bia to preserve mankind from the venom 

of snakes. The 5th day of the bright half, ol 
the month Sravana, is called Naga-panclmmi, 
and is sacred to the demi-gods in the form ol 
serpents who are enumerated in the Padma 
and Garuda Purauas. Doors of houses arc 
smeared with cow-dung and leaves of the Niin 
tree (species of Melia and Azederachta) as a 
preservation from poisonous reptiles. Both in 
the Padma and Garuda Puranas, is mention of 
the serpent Kaliya, whom ILrishna slew in his 
infant hand, and which is also worshipped on 
day. The feast of Naga pauchami, from 
serpent, and pamlyxm% five, is celebrated, 
as the name implies, on the 5th day of the bright 
half of the month of Sravana j but some hold 
it on the 4th day also, when the day is called 
Naga-chauti. (Naga^ serpent, and cJiauti^ four.; 
This day is observed chiefly among the Brah- 
mins of Northern India, Maharashtra and 


Telingana and their corresponding inferior 
castes, or in other words among the northern 
Hindus. The Tiuuil Binhmins and Sudras 
do not observe it. On this day the women 
bathe and adorn tliemsclves in thdr best 
clothes and jewels, and proceeti to the places 
where the figures of the Nagas or serpents are 
consecrated and established, or to ant hills, 
supposed to be the aboile of snakes, M’hero 
they pour milk and place garlands of fltiwevs, 
but e.s[>ecially of cotttm, and the usual accum- 
paninieiits of Hindu wairsldp or Puja, such 
as betel-nuts, fruits, cakes, &c. Some worship 
at their own homes the figure of tlie Naga 
i^or Cobra) made in gold or silver ; and others 
send for the real Cobra to their homes, feed it 
with milk, and give small presents to the snake 
charmers wdio frequent the streets on this day. 
Mon and women having no children, and others 
who are troubled with ailments of the ear, make 
anew% or fulfil their old, vows on this day, 
should the object of their desires have been 
obtained. Tliere are various medical virtues 
iiscribed to the Cobra. The poison of the 
Cobra, tloiibllcss an innocuous substance in 
r he stomach, is eaten hyoid opium eaters, and 
the castidf skin is used for magical purposes, 
and some say for kce[nng out vermin. Tlie 
enemy of the Cobra, mytJiologically as well 
as in fact, is the Caruda, the bird vehicle, of 
Vishnu, and the Mayil or the pea<a)ck wliich 
is the favorite vehicle of Suhiamaniya, the 
2nd son of Siva. In the South of India, the 
accepted type of Garuda. is th<i common Brah- 
many kite, HalUbtus Ponticherianiu% which is 
held in some respect and fed wdth goat’s or 
sheep’s flesh, on Sunday mornings by those 
who Consider it a favorable omen to see a 
Garuda on the morning of that day, or on the 
evening of 'Thursday. This bird pounces upon 
and carries of the Cobra in its claws and kills 
it. Granite figures of the Naga fire always 
placed in a Pagoda, or under a Margo, sa and 
Peepul tree in a garden, Viy the side of a river, 
tank, ifec. The consecrating and establishing of 
the granitic figures of seri»ents is attended with 
very much exjicnse. It is performed by the 
wealthy, when they are childless, and the whole 
ceremony is called Naga-pratislita (Naga, ser- 
pent, and pratishta, to establish.; A serijent, 
popularly believed to Jig at its victiin.s, is said 
to live ill the bush of the Tiiia, Pandanus odo- 
ratissima, which produces the flower called 
ralambu. It is described to be about a span in 
length, and never to crawl as snakes generally 
do. But most serpents or snakes can move by 
springs or leaps, often of considerable extent. 
The editor hits seen a Cobra cross the bigb 
road in the flats at Bombay by two leaps. 
SEURAS, Poet. Saws. 

SEBRATULA ANTHELMINTICA, 
Roxb. Syu. of Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd. 
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SETARIA (iEUMAiMCA. 


SGUliMA. 


SERKATULA CINEliEA, Roxb. Syn. 
t)f Vernouia cilierea, Less. 

SEIUIATUEE, It. SERRURES, Fr. 
Locks. 

SFuRU-PADI, Tam. Syn. of Coldenia pro* 
cimvbens^ Linn. 

SER WATTY on SEAWAY ISLAT^DS, 
ijxtend about 105 miles in an easterly direction 
from the east end of Timor towards the south 
ond of Timor Laut, in the Arafura Sea, 

SEliVA CHETTUjTkl. Syn. of Cjisuarina 
rnuricata, Roxb. 'J'Lis is doubtless from the 
Peks. and Hind, Saw, a cypress. 

SESAMON, Ctkkkk. SesaTiium orientale. 

SESAM U M I NDIO UM. See Gingelly Seed. 

SESAMUM LACINTATIJM,Willd. Syn. 
•of Sesamum Indicuin, Ijinn. 

SESAMUM LU'l'EUM, Rktz. Syn. of 
Sesamum Indicuin, Linn. 

SFISAMUM OIL. Oil of Sesamum ori- 
entale. 

SESAMUM ORIENTALE, Lin.n. Syn. of 
Srsainum indicnm, Linn. Gingelly or Se.samnm 
Oil Plant. The Nhan^ liui;. is largely culti- 
vated, chiefly for an excellent oil, which yields 
abundantly, and which is used both for food, 
unction and light It is a delicate annual, from 
two to five feet high, leaves three inches long, 
opposite, downy. — Malcolm's Travels w South 
TjQsiern Asia^ VoL /. p, 199. Sec Gingelly 
Seed, Gingelly Oil. Oil. Sesamum Oil. Til. 

SESAMUM TRIFOLIATUM, Mill. 
Syn. of Sesamum indicuin, Linn. 

SESB ANl A ACULEATA. See Dhanchee. 

8ESBAN1A AtGYPTlACA. See Char- 
coal. 

8ESBANIA BICOLOR, Syn. of Var. of 
Sesbania ACiryptiaca, Pers. 

SESBAiSiACOCIllNENSIS. See Dhan- 
•cbee. 

SESBANIA CONCOLOR, Syn. of Y^ai. 
of Sesbania iEgyptiaca, Pers. 

SESBANIA G R ANDIFLORA, Pkks. 
Rhbedb. Syn. of Agati grandiflora. 

SESHA. In Hindu mythology, a vn.st 
^thousand-headed serpent, emblematic of Eter 
>nity ; but this serpent, a.s well as Vishnn, is 
fiometinies named Ananta, meivning Endless or 
Infinite. Shesha is the serpent, in Hindu 
mythology, on which Vi.sTuni reposed for four 
months, Sesha is sometimes represented in a 
sea of milk, 

SESIN, Chin. Pellitory. 

SESQUICARBONAS SODiE. See Soda. 

8ESSU TREE or SISSU, Hind. Dalber- 
gia acuminata. 

SESUVIUM ANACARDIUM. SeeHolL 
gama longifolia. 

SETA, It. Silk. 

SET.dE, Lat, Bristles. 

SETARIA GERMANICA. See Grami- 


SETARIA ITALICA, Beauv. Syn. of 
Paniciim italicuin, Linn. 

SETOLE, It. Bristles. 

SETIM, Port. Satin. 

SETIPINNA. Bristle-finned Sprat A 
small fish of the herring tribe, two species of 
which are found in Biirmah seas. It is, how- 
ever, easily distinguished by a long filament 
or bristle, which is attached to each pectoral 
fin. Both species are often called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tril^e. 
See Sj>rat 

SETOLE : SPAZZOLE, It. Brushes. 

SET : SETHI, Sans. An honorary term in 
use in Western India., applied to all respectable 
mercantile people of the Hindu and Parsee 
race.s. 

SEVAfJI. The family of Sevaji, Rajas of 
Sattarah, was founded in A. D. 1G-I4 by Sliah- 
ji, a Subbadar of the Carnatic under Aurangzib, 
bestowing jagires on his sons, giving 'J'anjore 
to Ekojee. It was in 1()47 tliat the other son, 
Sivaji, commenced predatory excursions. 16G4, 
he plundered Surat, and he died in 1680, 
From this time, a trouble d period of nsurpa- 
tion.s occurred till 1707, when on the death of 
Anrungzib, Sivaji II., son of Sainbha, nick- 
named Shao ji, was released and crowned at 
Sattarah in March 1708. llis nominal suc- 
cessor was Ram Raja 1749, but the power 
rested wdth the Peshwa or minister, the last 
of whom Baji Rao surrendend to, and was 
pensioned by, the English in 1818. Pertab 
Siva or Sinli was re-instated at Sattarah by 
the British, on April 11, 181 8, he was dethron- 
ed in 1840, cTiid sent to Benares, liis brother 
being raised in his place, and the family became* 
extinct with the demise of the latter. 

SEVERNDROOG, a low Island off the 
Coast of Konkan, in lat. 17” 474' N,, long. 
73” 5 E. 

SEVO, It. Tallow. 

SEWANA MEDIYA, Cyngh. A species 
of fig tree, the rough leaves of which are used 
as sand paper at Galle. 

SEW UN, Dlk. Gmelina arborea. 
SEYCIIELLE ARCHIPELAGO, is an 
extensive group of more than thirty islands, 
of wliich Mahe is the largest. Mahe and the 
islands in its vicinity are of primitive rock, 
but well watered with numerous streams. 

SEYER ISLANDS, a part of the Mergui 
Archipelago, are bold islands, visible at sea 
from a distance of 24 or 27 miles. North 
Seyer Island is in lat, 8® 41' K., and the bodjt 
of the great island in long. 97® 39 J’ E. 

SGAU. A Karen tribe. 

SGAU, BiniM. Psychotria. 

SGURM A. A sweetmeat of Little Tibet, 
made from sprouting wheat, dried, pounded, 
and boiled, and the strained liquor added to 
almond or apricot oil. 
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SHAKARl SHORA. 


SHAN. 


SMA. Tibetan, Ovia montana, occurs in 
Ladak, It browses in large flocks on the 
left banks of the Indus below Le. It ivS of the 
size of a stag with large wiry hair of a red- 
dish brown colour on the back, gjaclually 
changing to wdiite on the stomach, 'fhe chest 
is covered with a long fringe of dirty black 
hair. Its horns are massive and touch at their 

SHADA-IUJRllURIJA, Ricno. 8yn, of 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla, L). C. 

SllAD-A-MANdl, Tam. Spikenard. 

IS UA DAVE LI, Malkal. Syn.of Asparagus 
sannentosns 

SHADDOCK, Eng. also PUMPLE- 
MOSE, Eng. Citrus decuman a. 

SHADIDA KALLI, Malkal. Syn.of Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum, Linn. 

SlIADILINGUM, Tam. or lADlLIN- 
GUM, licL. ALSO ENGIIILLICUM, Tam. 
ipjii - iiSfi QeSl.^.ih Cinnabar. 

SHADRE KALLI PALL, Tam, . 

also SHADUIKALLI, Tam. Syn. 
of Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn. See Eu~ 
phorbinin. 

SHAGGY-BUTTON-Wb:El), Eko. Syn. 
of Spermacoce hispid a, Linn. 

SHAH, Buum. Syn. for Catechu. 

SHAH OR CTJTCII TREE, Burm. Acacia 
( Mimosa ) catechu. 

SHAH BALUT, Hind. Peiis. Acurns of 
Quercus incana and Q. semccarpifolia. 

SHAHBUI, Peus. Ambergris. 

SHAHD, Hind. Picks. Honey. 

SHAH NASHIN. See Ashora. 

8HAPOOR ISLAND, on the Arracan 
coast, its north-west point is in lat. 20^ 4()' N., 
and long, 92^ 20' E. 

SHAH 8IIUJA UL MULK, was ruler of 
Kabul, for a short time, in the beginning of 
this century. Jn 1812, after a series of 
reverses, he was seizovl in Pesliawur, by 
Jehandad Khan, Governor of Attock, and 
until 1839, he continued at times a wanderer 
or a prisoner in tlie Punjab, and after 1816 at 
Loodianah. He wits restoretl by the British 
in 1839, but wa,s assassinated shortly after they 
left, in the reverses of 1841 and 1842. 

SHAHTRA, Duk. Pers. Pumitory. 

SIIAHAD, Hind. Pers. Honey. 

SHAHAM, Arab, hallow. 

SHAH ZIRA, Dck. Syn. of Curainum 
cymiiniin. 

SHAI-I-BAZI, Pers. Toys. 

BHAIR, Ar. also DHOURRA, Arab. 
Barley. 

SHAITAN KA JHAR, Hind. Syn. of 
Alstonia scholaris. 

SHAJINA, Beng. Syn. of Moringa ptery- 
gf^sperma, Goertn, 

SHAKARI-SHORA, Maleal. Syn. of 
CucurbiU maxima, DiicK 


SHAKA-TUNGA, Tei. Syn. of Cyperus 
hexastachyiis, RoUL 

SHAKEN!, Sans. See Mulukarang vare 
patt6. 

8IIAKHITL, Pers. Cajaniis Indicm, 

SHAKINI, vSans. See Moolay keeray. 

SHAKONG, t See Gypsum. 

SHAKAR, Pees. Sugar. 

SHALIMAR, a garden near the town of 
Kashmir, faniod in Lalla llookh. The term 
is derived, by Yigno, from Shah-il-imarat, 
or lioyal gardens, but this being a mixture 
of Persian and Arabic words, is improbable. 
'Hie Shalirnar contains a building of polished 
black marble at the ii[q»er end of a w^alled 
garden. 

SHALl, Uria. Bauhinia Vahlii, leaves used 
for rolling tobacco in, for smoking as cheroots. 

SlIAMAKA, Sans, also SHAMAKH, 
Duk. banicum miliaceum. 

SIIAMAL, Arab. Literally North, but in 
Aden, a name given to the hot sandy nortli 
wunds which occur there between the months 
of April and September. It is extremely op* 
pre.ssive, and Vanden Broeck, who visited Aden 
in 1614, described one vividly. 

SHAMAN OR SHAMANISM, a term 
which seems to have originated in ftitlia, for 
jMegfisthenes iu B. C. 295, in his embassy from 
Seleucus to Sivndracottus (Chandragnpta), di- 
vided the philosophers of that country into 
the Braclimans jmd the Barmans, Sramans or 
Samans. Of tJiese latter, the most famous 
were such as lived a life of asceticism in the 
woods, clotlied in the bark of trees, and feeding 
upon seeds and fruits. The modern Shamau 
affects a peculiar ititimacy with the divinities of 
the stream, cave and forest, and acts as a me- 
dium between them and their believers. Ho 
fashions rude images of what he calls deities, 
and iu his exorcisms he works himself into a 
strange mixture t>f trance and epilepsy. Samau 
is the name given by the Turk population of the 
Lena, called tlio Yakuts, to their highest divi- 
nity. Shamanism exists undisguised amongst 
the Shanars of Ceyhjii — among many of the less 
civilized races of India and mixed with Hindu- 
ism, in almost every village. — Latham. See Sa- 
crifice. Hindu. Semitic Races. Serpents. 

Sn AMDULUN, Beng. Syn. of Elepliaato- 
pus scaber, Linn. 

SHAMEULA, Mar. Syn. of Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. 

SHAMMY LEATHER. See Chamois lea- 
ther. 

SHAN, a Siamese or T’hay people, tributary 
to the Burmese empire. They consist of twelve 
petty states, the chiefs of which called Tsaw** 
bwa, are hereditary, holding from AniarapUBe. 
Of the twelve states, seven are on the west 
five on the east of the Sidwen.Mobye and Mohmo, 
the states nearest to the Red Karen, pay tribute 



SHARPEY. 


SHAWL-GOAT. 


to them. The other states aire named Nyung- 
yuw6, Myelat, Mx)n6, Legya, Tlieinn4 Mornieit 
arid Thung'bain, Kainguia-Maingmaiug, Maiiig- 
leiig-gye, Kiang-lumg, Kiang-tung, and Kiang- 
klien. — Laihnwbi Descriptive Ethnology. The 
Shans are called Kahu in the Mimipurian 
language. Those residing in Burmah are ge- 
nerally smaller than the Burmese, from whom 
they are readily distinguished by their black 
jackets of glazed calico and short blue breeches. 
— Yule^ p. 157 — 277. The Shan country, is 
the Laos of Geographers. 

SIIANAL, ? Crotalaria juncea. 

SHAN AMU, Tel, Syn. of Crotalaria 
jutjcea, Linn. 

SHAN AP AM, TaM. Crotalaria juncea. 

SHAN BLACK DYE. See Diospyros 
mollis. Dyes. 

8 HAN DANA M, Tam. Santalum 

album. 

8HANI, ? See Linden. 

SI1AN(-JAM KUPI, Tam. 0ul9 

Volkaineria inerniis. 

SHANGHAI, in L. 31° N., and L. 121° 30' 
E., is situated 14 miles from tlie mouth of the 
Wu sung river, on its Northern bank. The 
Wu-sung opens into the Yang-tse-Kiang, below 
the town of Wu-sung. TJie country around 
is flat and uninteresting. 

MIANGHAI BUTTER. Solid oil of 
Brassica Chinen.sis. 

SHANGKUPI, Hind. Volkaineria in ermis. 

SlIANJ, Tam. ^tresS Cow-dung. See Brat- 
ties. 

SHAN OIL. A peculiar oil used in Bur- 
mah for mixing with paints. It derives its 
name from being made by the Shan people, 
from, it is said, the fruit of the wood- oil tree, 
a species of Dipterocarpus. 

SHANPKE ISLANDS, in the Gillolo Pas- 
sage, a group of three or four, extending north 
and south, 9 or 12 miles in about lat. 0° 30' 
N. They are mostly level, of considerable size. 

SIIAPUR, I., the son of Ardashir of 
Persia, captured and flayed alive tlie Roman 
Emperor Valerian. 

SHARAET, Tam. Agathotes chirayta. 

SHARIVA, Sans. Sar.saparilla. 

SHARKARA KUNDA, Sans. Convolvu- 
lus batatas. 

SHARKS are numerous along all the coasts 
of Southern Asia. In the Siinderbuns, the 
hammer headed shark, (Zygaena), is occasionally 
caught off the Saudheads. Sharks are said to 
attack the fair skinned races more frequently 
than men of darker hues, and the Pearl divers 
of the Persian Gulf used to blacken their skins 
with a view to avoid these monsters. For Shark 
Ashing at Karachi^ See Arts and Mauufac- 

tureSb f 

SHARPE Y, Captain Alexander^ visited the 
lied Sea and Aden, in A. D. 1609, hi the 


Ascension, a vessel belonging to the E. I, Com- 
pany. 

SHART, Hind. Arab. From Shart karna, 
to wager, a term employed by Mahomedans iu 
Southern India to indicate a horse conveyance, 
either buggy or palankiu carriage. In Bombay, 
the Tamil words Sikrara-po, literally go quick- 
ly, are applied to the latter conveyance. 

SHARUNNE, Tam. Syn. of Trianthema 
obcordata, Roxb. 

SHARUNNE-KIRE, Tam. 

Glinus trianthemoides. 

SIIARVELI KIRE, Tam. 

Qotut Trianthema. 

SHA-SI, Burm. Catechu. 

SHATTIA-KUPPA, Tel. Ancthum sowa. 

STIATUT, Duk. Morns atropurpurea. 

SIJATRA, ] Fumaria officinalis. 

SMAVALI, It. Shawls. 

SriAVIRUM, Tam. See Mercurial pre- 
parations of India. 

SHAWL, Guz. Hind. Pers. Shawls. 

SHAW^L-GOAT. The common domestic 
goat of Ladak, is the well known shawl-goat. 
It thrives only in the most elevated districts. 
It is bred iu Nubra, Zanskar, and Rukchii, but 
the finest wool is brought from Ruthog and 
Ngari, which formerly belonged to Ladak, 
and from Chang Thang, or the southern and 
mountainous districts of Kotan. It is only 
shorn once a year, and the wool is at once se- 
parated from the coarser liair. The hair is 
manufactured into blanketting, for tents, coarse 
sacking, and ropes for home consumption. The 
wool is exported to Kashmir, and to Nurpur, 
Amritsar, Labor, Ludiana, Ambala, Rami>ur 
on the Sutlnj, and Nepal. To Rampur and 
Nepal, the wool is exported direct from Ru- 
thog and Ngari, but Le* is the entrepot be- 
tween the other shawl-marts and the wool pro- 
ducing countries. The fine shawl wool is call- 
ed Le-na, the common wool Bal, and the hair 
s Pu. These Tibetan names being the same as 
the Latin lana and English wool. In Kashmir, 
the wool is sold to the merchants at Kashmiri 
Rs. 4-8, or Co.’s Rs. 2 10 per seer. The aver- 
age quantity of shawl wool exported from La- 
dak to Kashmir and other places is about 16 
loads or 6,400 maunds of 16 seers each, half of 
which goes to Kashmir alone. The average 
price in Ladak is about two rupees per seer, 
or £20,400, a ton. Each shawl goat yields abemt 
half a seer. The goats are about 80,000 in 
number, and their value £32,000, each goat 
being priced at four rupees. The shawl goats 
imported by Napoleon were brought IVom the 
province of Talish, on the western bank of the 
Caspian. The Kashmirian merchants purchase 
the wool at Leh, at the rate of 80 puls (small 
I handfulls,) for a small rupee. Shall Wool is 
'produced most abundantly and of the finest 
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quality in the steppes between the Shayuk and 
the main branch of the Indus. About XI 0,000 
worth may be carried down the Sutlej to Loo- 
dianah and Delhi Mr. Moorcroft estimated the 
importation into Kashmir alone at £75,000 
of value, and the annual value of the shawl 
manufacture of Kashmir at £300,000. — Vigne, 
Cunningham,. 

SHAW PHYU, % Linden. 

SlIAYANa COTTE ENNE, Tam. 
uji) Qc£5//l1(?l- Marking nut oil. 

See Oil. Semecarpus anacardium. 

SHAYANGKOTTE,also SHAYRANG 
KOTTE, Tam. a^'^ujiki Q<3BnrC.QL-. Q^irnrki 
QisEfTL-CoL,. Marking nut, Semecarpus ana- 
cardiuiu. The Shayng Cottay, in Tam. Bela- 
wan, Duk. Unkurdia, Arab. Jidighenzalu, 
Tel. Marking nut, Eng. Bullatakum, Sans. — 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 111. 

SHEA BUTTER. From the nuts of Bassia 
Parkii these are allowed to ripen on the tree, 
and gathered from the ground in the morning 
by women and children. The pulp surround- 
ing the nuts is rubbed off, and generally eaten. 
As a fruit it resembles an over-i ipe pear ; but 
it is too sweet to be much relished by Euro- 
peans. The nut is next dried by exposing it 
to a slow heat in large clay caldrons with per- 
forated bottoms. This, besides carrying off 
moisture, causes the nut to shrink in its shell, 
of which it is divested in the next operatiox), 
viz., threshing. This is done on floors, or 
sometimes it is slightly bruised in large wooden 
mortars instead. The nut, now free, is next 
thoroughly pounded with pestle and mortar, 
then ground between stones : at this stage it 
looks just like black mud in paste. This mass 
is wa.shed in cold water, then boiled till the 
butter rises white, and is skimmed from the 
surface. Shea butter remains hard at a high 
temperature when well prepared, and does not 
become rancid with age. It has a slightly smoky 
taste, acquired during its preparation. Some 
people dislike it. It has been used in cooking, 
and Mr. Barter often in the boat lived on it 
and yams without inconvenience. From speci- 
mens tested ill England, the Shea butter is like- 
ly to fetch £5 per ton more than palm oil. It 
can be produced in any quantity ; but it is a 
tree of the interior, and will reach European 
markets just in proportion as the navigation of 
the river is extended. A missionary teacher 
has beautifully observed that the oil palm is 
destined to effect an equality of races, and ban- 
ish slavery. As the wants of civilization ex- 
tend, this Bassia is designed to assist in the 
same cause . — Letter from Mr, Barter to JSir 
William Hooker, 

SHEA KAI ELE, Tam. properly SIK- 

KAIA ELE, Tam. Mimosa 

abstergens. 


SHEBA, of Scripture, EzAskiel xxvii. 21 to 
23, is Saba or modern Urd-es-Saba, 

SHEBB, Arab. Alum. 

SHEELANDEI ARISI, Tam, Cyperus 
geminatus. 

SHEELASSETTO, Tkl. Agathotes chi- 
rayta. 

SHEEME OR SIMI POOSHINMvAI, 
Tam. Ciicurbita ovifera. 

SHEENDl CODE!, Tam. Menispermum 
cordifolium. 

SHEEP, Luk. Tibetan. Bhera, Hind. 
Mehnda, Hind. In Ladak these are of 
two kinds, the Huniya or t.all black faced 
breed, chiefly used for carrying burdens, and 
the Purik, a small breed used for food. The 
H[uni 3 "a, averages in height from 27 to 30 
inches ; nearly the whole of the traffic of 
Ladak, is transported oji tlieso sheep, and 
they form the principal wealtli of the people, 
Moorcroft was of opinion that the British 
cottager could keep three Purik sheep with less 
trouble than he now keeps a curdog, from its 
willingness to eat any article of food . They 
were introduced into England by the Court of 
Directors. It lambs twice annually, and its 
wool is fit for good shawls. See Shawls. 

SHEEP AND KID SKINS. See Hides, 
Leather^ 

SHEER, Pkrs. ]\filk. 

SHEERI GUMUDU, Hind. Gmelinapar- 
viflora. 

SUEER-I-KHUSIT-KIIUSH. Pers. also 
UFYUN, Picks. Opium. 

SHEERI) DEK, Tam. See Ganta baringa. 

SHP)ESH, Duk. Lead. 

SHEESHEH, Pers. Glass. 

SHEGAPU TUUNDU KIRE, Tam. 9.^ 
ULj ^.sjjBrCb) Air)arantu.s atropurpureus. 

SHEGAPU-MUNTHAIU-PU, Tam. 9^ 
ULy Loi ^rrenjfT y, Banhinia purpurea. 

SHEGGURU, Sans. Hyperanthera nio- 
ringa. 

SHEIKH UL BELED, Arab. President 
of the municipal affairs of a 'Jurkish town. 

SHELANDI ARISI, Tam. Syn. of Cyperus 
bulbosus, Vahl, 

SHELL-LAC. See Coccus. 

SHELLU, Tam. Termes, White 

ants. 

SHEMA KELANGU) Tam. Syn. of Colo- 
casia antiquorum, Schott. 

SHEMBU, Tam. Q^s^uaLf Copper. 

SHEMBAU-KAMA. Syn. of Azadirachta 
Indica. 

SHEM BRA VULLI, Maleal. Syn. of Vitis 
Indica, Linn. 

SHEMLIT, Pers. Fenugreek seed. Trigo- 
nella foenum-grmeum. 

SHEM MARAM, Tam. Soymeda fe- 
brifuga. Cedrelacese, Roxb. c. 17, This is 
another name for the Choar Kulli. A large 
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tree, tolerably abundant, timber very durable 
and strong, yet light and easily worked, de- 
serving of attention. Its bark is called Ro- 
hun ka chilka. A decoction is made of Rohun 
bark, ten drachms, water two pints. In pre- 
paring compound chalk powder, powdered 
Rohun bark is substituted for the Tormentil of 
the London Pharmacopaeia, which is only used 
for its astringency. — Beng, Phar. p. 404. 

SHEM MULI, Tel. Tam. Barleria prioiii- 
tis, Linn. 

SHEM PARITI, Maleal. Syn. of Hibis- 
cus rosa sinensis, Linn. 

SHEMTSCUUNG, Rus. also PERLU, 
lius Pearls, 

SHENBAGA MARAM, Tam. 
u^ijyiTLfi Michelia Nilagcrica. 

SHENBAGA PU, Tam. Q^^uffu ^ 
Michelia champaca. 

SHEN-CHANDANAM, Maleal. Syn. of 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 

SHENDE CODI, Tam. Syn. of Cocculus 
cordifoUiis, D. C. 

SHENGAZHANIR PU, Tam. 

Nymplijea odorata. 

SHENGHERF, Pehs. Cinnabar. 

SMENG-KOTTE, Tam. Semecarpus ana- 
card iuin. 

SIII^:NK0DI VELI, Tam. Syn. of Plumba- 
go rosea, Linn. 

SIIENKU, Sans. Tkl. Cliank Shells. 

SHENSOY, one of the two Parsee sects, in 
India. 

SHEORA, Beng. Syn. of Epicarpus orien- 
talis, Bill me. 

SHEPIIERDTA. See EtaBagnacea3. 

SHEPHERD’S DOG. See Canis. 

SHE RANI, a tribe who occupy the Takht- 
i-Suliman, with hard features, grey eye.s, 
and high cheek bones. They marry late and 
receive a dowry with the bride. They are en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

SHERAROW, in lat. 2’ N., long. 52° 
18’ E., a small island on the south side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

SHERKIST, Guz. Hind. Pers. Manna. 

SUERKUN. A six-pointed diagram for 
which the Brahmans have several mysterious 
names ; but it is generally called Sherkun, 
which, means little else than six-pointed. If 
it have five points, it is also replete with my- 
thological allusions : Siva and Brahma have, 
or had, five heads. The diagrams have also 
mathematical properties of a mysterious de 
soription ; and they serve, like our fox and 
goose or solitaire boards, for a species of game, 
played with cowries, or with dice, guiding the 
movements of the men. It is a popular game, 
and the instruments of play are always at hand : 
the lines drawn in the dust with the finger, and 
a few stones picked up, will furnish the means 
of gviming ; cowries being used as money, two 


or three of them are rarely wanting to a party 
disposed to play. The triangle, is called Tri- 
kuii, which it literally means ; and has been 
explained by a Brahman as the symbol of cer- 
tain deities or powers, and the type of triune, 
co-equality : and hence applied by some to the 
three great powers conjointly. A point, called 
Purm, represents the Deity ; having neither 
length nor breadth, self-existing, containing 
nothing. A circle is Brahm, Eternity ; hav- 
ing neither beginning nor end, unity, perfection. 
— Moor, p. 400. 

SHERSHAPA, Sans. Rape seed, 

SUER UL JIN, Pers. Syn. of Adiantum- 
capillis veneris. See Terns. 

SHEIT BIRA, Tel. properly CHEDU> 
BIRA, Tel. Syn. of Luffa amara. 

SIIET-KLU, Maleal. Syn. of Sesamum 
indicum, Linn. 

SIIETTI, Maleal. Syn. of Ixora cocciuea, 
Linn. 

SIIETTI KODIVALT, Maleal. Syn. of 
Plumbago rosea, Linn. 

SHETULA. A Hindu goddess, worsliip- 
ped as a guardian deity against the small-[)OX 
and other cutaneous diseases : on inocculation, 
and in various stages of the small pox, offer- 
ings are made to this goddess. — Cole» Myth, 
IIM. p. :30G. 

SITEVADI, Tam. Syn. of Tpomrea tur- 
pethum, R. Brown. 

SHEW UN, Mar. Syn. of Gmelih||^orea, 
also of Omelina asiatica. , 

vSIIIBJUL, Duk. Cardiospermum lialica- 
cabum. 

SHIBSTVEBAK, Dan. Biscuits. 

SHlGAll. Three small districts on the 
Scardo frontier, on the rivers of Shigar, Kliar- 
taks and on the main stream of the Indus, from 
7,000 to 9,000 feet high. The chief is entitled 
Gyalpo. 

SHIGAR. A feeder of the Indus, north 
of Balti. 

SHU, Beng. Syn. of Euphorbia riivulia, 
Buell. 

SHIKHOE, Burm. A Burmese obeisance 
made by raising the two hands to the forehead 
and bowing to the ground. — Vnle, p, 82. 

S II I L A N DI, Tam. Syn . of Cy penis bul- 
bosus, Vahl. 

SHINAR, of Scripture, ancient Babylonia. 

SHINDUGA, Tel. Acacia odoratissima. 

SHIN GAN, Bur.m, Hopea odorata. 

SHINGRA, Duk. Quercus serrata. 

SHIN-NONG. In Chinese mythological 
history, a king who instituted agriculture. 

SHIONA, Hind. Syn. of Calosanthes iu- 
dica, Blume. 

SHIRAZ, a neat bustling town. Its ba- 
zar is of great extent, with a lofty arched roof. 
It stands in a beautifully irrigated Vega. The 
tomb of Sadi stands by itself in a recess, but 
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that of Hafiz requires to be pointed out from 
a multitude of others around it. The wine of 
Shiraz, is a fine powerful dry wine, not so dark 
as brown Sherry. — Vigne, 

SHIHI GUMUDU, Tel. Syn. of Omelina 
parviflora. 

SIIITUKRIDGK, Arab. Plumbago ro- 
sea. 

SIIIVA-NIMBA, Sans. Syn. of Aspala 
thus indica. 

SHIVA RATRI, A Hindu festival oc- 
curring in the latter end of February or 
beginning of March, 

SHIVINAR VEMBU, Tam. Syn. of 
Aspalatlms indica. Indigofera aspalathoides. 
—Vahl, 

SHLONGO KUSPI, Malkal. Syn. of 
Clitoria ternatea, Linn. 

SlIOE-FLOWEll. Hibiscus rosa Chinen- 
sis. See Dyes. 

SlIOI-KIRE, Tam. Fami- 

culum vulgare. 

SHOKRAN 1 Cotrium inMcuhituin. 

SHOLA OR SOLA, Hinu. vKschynoinene 
aspera. 

SHOMLATA, Beng. Syn. of Sarco.stein- 
ma brevistigma, Wight. 

SHONDEK PiJLLA, Duk. Solarmni 
pubescens. 

SIIOOKCHINA, Benci. Sniilax China. 

SHOOK LIKA, Sans. Oxalis corniculata. 

SHOONEZ, Arab. Nigella seed. Fennel 
flower. 

SHOOSIIUNA 1 Elaiagnus dulcis. 

SHOOTHI, Bkno. Zedoary. 

SHORA, PiSRS. Saltpetre. 

SHORABAK, lies due cast of Soistan, on 
the Lora, and is occupied by the Baraich Af- 
ghans. 

SHORA KAI, Tam. Syn. of Lag enaria vul- 
garis, Ser. 

SHORE A CAMPHORIFERA, Roxb, 
Syn. of Dryabalanops cainphora, Coleb. Sec 
Dryobalanops. 

SHOREA DAMMER or VATICA. See 
Dammer. 

SHOREA LACCIFERA, Heyne. Syn. of 
Vatica laccifera, W. and A. 

SHOREA ROBUSTA, Roru. Syn. of 
Vatica laccifera, W. and A. See Cocoa-nut 
palm, Dammer, Dipteraceae, Sal or Saul tree, 
Resins. 

SHOREA TALURA, Roxb. Syn. of Vati- 
ca laccifera, W. and A. 

, SHOREA TUMBUGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatics tumbugaia, W. and A. See Dammer. 

SHORE KA TEZAB, Hind. Nitric acid. 

SHORINGENAM, Maleal. Syn. of Tra- 
gia involucrata, Linn. 

SHOUK-CHO, Borji. Limes. 

SHOUQ-UL-BYZA, Arab. Syn. of He- 
dysfurum ajhaji 


SIIOVANA ADAMBU, Maleal. Syu. of 
Ipomea pes-capra?, Sweet. 

SHOW A Rl SI, Tam. Sago. 

SHOWERS OF FISH. Prinsep on, Jour- 
nal, 1833, p. 31. — Grant on, Trans, of Civil 
and Engineers. Naut. Mag. 1838 ; Bonibay 
Times, 1840, p. (332. — Showers of Blood, in 
Candeish, in 1828, Rep. Brit. As. 1839,-^ 
Showers of Grain, Ibid. — Showers of Pearls. 
Bombay Times, Jan. 1847. — Showers of Sand, 
in China. Dr. MacGowan, on, Chinese Rep., Bl. 
As. Trans. 1851, p. 172.— (See Sand.) 

SHRAB, Hind. Pkrs. Spirits, Wine. 

SHREW, Eng, Sorex. 

SHTAWARI, Mal. Asparagus sarmen- 
tosus. 

SHU. Tiie Tibetan stag. 

SHUBIT, Arab. Anethiiin sowa. 

SHUB-NAM OR SHAB-NAM, Pers. See 
Cotton inanuractiires. 

SHUB-PARA OR SITABPARA, Hind. 
See 01»cii‘i»ptcni. 

SHUDGAR SHID, a tribe of jugglers in 
the Deccan. Stevenson on. — Lorul. A/}, Trans. 
1834, vol. i. 283. 

811 U DIM UDI, Bicng. Cacalia sonchi- 
folia. 

SITUDNAJ ITDSI, Arab. Numinulite. 

SIIUFT ALU, Duk. Janipha manihot. 

SHUJ U-UL-JIN, Arab. Erythroxylon 
areola turn. 

8HUKPA, Tibetan. The pencil Cedar ; 
it grow.^ in Ladak. 

SHUKR-KUNDU-ALU, Beng. Hind. 
Pkrs. Syn. of Batatas edulis, Convolvulus 
batatas. 

SIIUKR, Hind. Saccharum violaccum. 

SHULMANI, a race settled about the Tira 
range, who came from the banks of the Kormm, 
which was their earliest locality. They were in 
Hu.st nuggur in the 15th century, whence they 
were expelled by the Eusofzye. — Latham^ 
p. 196. 

SHUMA, Arab. Wax. 

SHUMAMBU VALLI, Maleal. Syn. of 
Vitis latifolia, Roxb. . 

SHUMBALI, Duk. Vitex negundo. 

SHUMBURRI, Sans. Evolvulus eniar- 
giuatus. 

SHUMI, Beng. Syn. of Premna spicigera, 
Linn. 

SHUMIN ? Garlic. 

SHUMAK, Pers. Rhus coriaria. 

SIIUMPANGHI-PU, properly SAM- 

VANGI-PU, Tel. . Michelia 

champaca. * 

SHUNDAPANA, Maekal. Syn. of Cary- 
ota urens. 

SHUNKINI, Sans. Syn. of Andropogon 
aciculatus. 

SHUR, Hind. Juniperus excelsa. 
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snUR. Bkno. Hinb. ? SiNPi. ? Syn. of 
SiiccharuDi sara. Roxb. Sec Graminacew. 

SHURA GUNDRA, also SUB, 

Hind. Sacchamm, Sara. 

SHUSTI, the goddess of fecundity, a Hindu 
deity, represented as a yellow woman sitting 
4 >n a cat ; regarded by the Hindus, says Mr. 
Ward, as the protectress of children, and is 
especially worshipped by females who have not 
been blessed with any. She is also worship- 
ped monthly by women who have lost their 
children, and is generally invoked by parents 
as their protectress. The cat being sacred to 
Shustee, the Hindus avoid hurting one, lest the 
goddess should injure their children. — Cole. 
Myth. Hind. p. J59G. 

SHUTF, Bkng. Syn. of Curcuma zedoaria, 
Roxb. 

SHUTR-MURGIT, Plus. Ostrich. See 
Struthionidae. 

SHUTTAM, Tam. Civet. 

SIIITTAR-KIIAR, Pkrs. also US-SHU- 
TAR KHAR, Pers. Syn. of Hedysarum al- 
haji. Syn. of Alhagi maurorum. 

SHWE DAGON. This pagoda of Rangoon, 
is in heiglit 321 feet, above the platform and 
487 feet above the ground levcd. The height 
of the great Shwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet 
above the platform, — Yule, p, 283. The for- 
mer sacred pile of the Burmese, lies about two 
miles north of Rangoon, and is built on ground 
that rises gradually from the river side to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The Pagoda j 
is a stupendous mass of solid masonry : and , 
stands on two terraces which face the four cardi* | 
nal points. The upper one is 900 feet long and 
685 feet broad : the face of the building is 
octagonal with a circumference of 1355 feet. 
The area on which it stands is 800 feet square. 
It is one dazzling blaze of gold and forms a 
magnificent object, as it rears its lofty height 
ftom clusters of beautiful mango, cocoanut and 
other eastern trees. — Wmie7''s Burma, p. 8. 

SHWET AKUND, Beng. The white va- 
riety of Calotropis gigantea, Brown. 

SHWET-BARIALA, Beng. Syn. of Sida 
rhomboidea, Roxb. 

SHWET-BACH, B.eng. Acorns calamus, 
See Sweet flag. 

SHWET BUSUNDA, Beng. Acalypha 
indica. 

SHWET CHAMNI, Bbno. Syn. of Her- 
pestes monniera. H, B. and Kuntk. 

SHWET KEERUI, Beng. also SHWET 
KHERUA, Beng. Syn. of Euphorbia thymi- 
folla, Linn. 

SHWET PURNA, Beng. Syn. of Boer- 
haarvia procumbens. 

SHWET SAL, Beng. Syn. of Dalbergia 
latifolia, Roxb. 

SHWET SHIMAL, Beng. Syn. of &io- 
dendron anfractuosum, D* C. J 


SHWUY- YIN, Chin. Mercury. 

8HYAMA LUTA, Bkng. Syn. of Iclino- 
carpus frutescens, R. Brown. 

SIAM DANA, Hind. Pkrs., is the black 
Cummin of Scripture. Fennel Seed* Nigella 
BRtiva, See Nigella Seed. 

SI AH MUSLI, Duk. Pers. Ourculigo or- 
chioides. Musli. 

SIAH POLKI, Htnd. See Polkee. 

SIAK RIVER, in Sumatra, in lat. 1° 13* 
N., Ion. 102° 10’ E., on the western side of 
Bremer’s straits, is about | of a mile wide. 

SIAM. The people of this country, con^ 
sist of the Siamese Proper, the Kharnti, the 
Laos and the Shans, who form the T’hay or 
Siamese group. The Siamese are physically 
superior to the natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelfigo, if we except those of Bali ; indeed the 
Balinese and Siamese bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other. The natives of Siam 
often attain a height about the middle size, 
and are generally well made. The hue of 
their skin is a shade darker than that of 
the Chinese, but they have fairer complexions 
than the Malays and Javanese. The dress of 
both males and females consists of a piece 
of cloth wrapped round the waist, one end 
being brought between the legs and fastened 
behind, which gives this portion of their at- 
tire the appearance of a pair of trowsers. In 
addition to the above mentioned drapery, the 
women wear a piece of cloth wrapped round the 
body, under the arms, but the men content 
themselves with the nether gannent before 
described, not even those belonging to the 
higher classes, cumbering the upper part of the 
body with a single particle of clothing except 
upon state occasions. Both men and women 
have the hair shaved from their heads, with 
the exception of a small round patch which is 
left between the crown and the forehead. This 
being brushed up, is made to stand on end, 
which gives them scared appearance. The 
j body of Talapoins or priests is enormously dis- 
proportioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
j Bankok alone their numbers exceed thirty 
thousand. — Mr, Earlyp, 168. The Siamese 
Proper, occupy the lower part of the Menam. 
Indeed the valley of the Menam throughout its 
whole course, is exclusively T*hay, and the 
T’hay attain their highest civilization, on the 
alluvial delta of their river. The old capital 
Ayuthia, founded in 1351, was abandoned in 
1751 for Bankok, lower down the river. No 
dialect of the T*hay is intelligible to a Burmese. 

! The alphabets also differ, but on the whole the 
essentials of their civilization is the same, the 
chief difference being in the language. The 
Laos alphabet slightly differs from that of the 
Siamese Proper, but practically speaking, the 
kuiguage is spoken with remarkable unif^mity 
over the whole T*hay area^ and the Siamese 
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T'roper, tlie Laos, the Shan dialects and the 
Khamti are one. Many foreigners, Chinese and 
Coeliin-Chinese, reside in Siam, also Portuguese, 
French, English and Dutch. Pali is the sacred 
literature of the Siamese, and is called Pali, 
Bali, and Pasa Makata (Bhasha Magadha) the 
language of Magada. Gambling in every form, 
as with the Chinese and Malay, is common, in 
cock fighting, fish fighting, cricket fighting and 
lotteries. The Menam rises and falls like the 
Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra 
and the Irawadi. — Latham's Descriptive Ethno- 
logy. 

SIAMANG, ? See SiruiadjB. 

SIAMANGA SYNDACTYLA. See Si- 
niiadas. 

SI AO. Oil the N. E. of Celebes, is an 
island larger than Tagolanda, and is rendered 
very conspicuous V>y a high conical volcanic 
peak, in lat. 2^ 43' N., long. 125° 35|' E. 

SIARD, Hind. Syn. of Euphorbia aiitiquo- 
rniii, Linn. 

SIBAYDU, Tel. White lead. 

8IBBAR, Pers. Aloes. 

SIBERIAN RHUBARB. See Rhubarb. 

SlBIRlCA. See Caprese. 

SIB UK AS, Tag ALA. Sapan wood. 

SIDA ACUTA, Burmann. 

Sida cordifolia, Linn. Kharanta, Hind. 
Bariara, Hind. Barjala, Bkng. 

A common plant in Bengal and Peninsular 
India. It is emollient and demulcent, and 
boiled with rice is said to prove serviceable in 
dysentcr)^ See Sida lanceolata. Pata Root. 

SIDA HEMP. See Sida stipulata. 

SIDA INDICUM. Syn. of Abutilonindicum, 
Don, 

SIDALAM, Tel, Syn. of Corypha um- 
braculifera, Linn, 

Sida retusa, Linn. I Karan -thuti, Tam. 

Karan-thodi, Maleal. | Herbe-a balais, Matjr. 

Used as a demulcent in rice water in fever, 
and internally and externally in mild bronchial 
affections. — Drury's Useful Plants. 

SIDA RHOMBIFOLIA, Wall. Syn. 
of Sida rhomboid ea, Roxb. 

SIDA SCOPARIA, Lour, Rueede. 
Syn. of Sida acuta, Bunn. 

SIDA STAUNTONIA, D. C. Syn. of 
Sida acuta, Burm. 

SIDA LANCEOLATA, Retz. Syn. of 
Sida acuta, Burm. 

SIDDI, Tel. A leathern bottle. See 
Dubber. 

, SIDHEE, ? Cannabis sativa. 

SIDHUL, Hind, also SIR, Hind, also 
SUTTI, Hind. Syn. of Hedychium spicatum. 

SIDI. The term by which the Abyssinian 
and Negro races of Africa, are known in India. 
They are often employed about the households 
of native sovereigns. Some of them, known 
as the Seedees of Janjera or Zanjera, were 


long a powerful and independent maritime 
people, occupying the coast a few miles south 
of Bombay. 

SIDILENGAM, Mal. Cinnabar. 

SI DOR, Rus. Cider or Cyder. 

SIDRA, Sr. Cider or Cyxler. 

SIERRAS, Sr. Saws. 

SIEMIE, Pol. also INIANE, Pol. Lin- 
seed . 

SI FAN, a race or nation lying between 
Tibet and China, possibly the same as the 
Gyarung, but with Tibetan forms of speech. 
Sifan, is said to be derived from two Chinese 
words, viz., Si, western, and fan, barbarians. Lath, 

SIGAPU SllANDANAM, Tam. 
Saunders wood. 

SIGAPU SINDURAM, Tam. 9 < sui ^ 
Red Lead. 

SIGIIIMKL, ? See Dromedary, Came- 

lus dromedarius. 

SIGHTA, Hind, also SUIIOTA, Hjnd. 
Sinafiis dichotoma. 

SIGILLI, It. SIGILLUM, Lat. SchIs. 

SIGRUMALA and SUHANJUNA, 
Sans. Moringa pterygosperma. See Horse 
radish. 

8LI, Mind. Sans. Euphorbia neriifolia, also 
Euphorbia netifolia, Linn., also Hind. Syn. of 
Euphorbia nivulia, Bucb. 

SIKA KAI, Guz. Hind. Tam. Acacia con- 
ciuna. See Mimosa abstergens. 

8IKAUTEN, Ger. Chart. 

SJKAY'A, Tel. ^ s~oooo Acacia concinna. 
See Mimosa abstergens. 

SIKHS. From Sikhna, Hind, to learn. 
For a short time, the Sikhs rose into a great 
nation in the country lying between India and 
Aflfghanistan. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries, Nanak and Goviud, of the Khutreo 
race with their succeeding Gurus, obtained a 
few converts to their religious views among 
the Jut peasants of Lahore and the southern 
banks of the Sutlej. Towards the close of the 
18th century, they grew to be a great nation, 
with an influence extended from the Karako- 
rum mountains to the plains of Sind, and from 
Delhi to Peshawur. Their dominions were 
included between the 28th and 36th parallels 
of north latitude, and the 71st and 77th meri- 
dians of east longitude. This tract consists 
of broad plains slightly above the sea level, or 
mountain ranges two or three miles high., The 
Sikh population of the Punjab has commonly 
been estimated at 500,000 souls, but Captain 
Cunningham considers a million would be the 
more correct number. In the former Sikb 
territory, all were not of the Sikh religion.. 
The people and dependent rulers of TiAd fli-kh 
profess Lamaic Buddhism, but the Tibetans of 
Iskardo, the Durdoos of Gilghit and Kuhkas 
and Bimbas of the rugged mountains, are 
Mahomedans of the Shia sect. The people of 
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Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhimbur, Pukhli, and of 
the hills south and west to the salt range and 
the Indus, are mostly Sunui Mahomedans, as 
are likewise the tribes of Peshawur and of the 
valley of the Indus southwards, as alscj 
the inhabitants of Mooltan, and of the 
plains northward as far as Piiid-dadun-khaii, 
Chuneeot and Depalpoor. The people of tlie 
Himalayas eastward of Kishtwar and Bhim- 
bur, are Hindus of the Brahminical faith, 
with some Buddhist colonies to the north 
and some Mahomedan families to the south- 
west. The Juts of the Maujha and of the 
Malwa districts, in this territory, are mostly 
Sikhs, but perhaps not one-third of the whole 
population between the Jheluin and Jumna, 
has as yet embraced the tenets of Nanak and 
Govind, the other two-thirds being still equal- 
ly divided between Mahome danism at)d Brah 
minisrn. The Sikhs in the time of the Guru 
Govind, assumed the title of Singh. This 
literally means a lion, but since the time of 
the Guru Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as 
their distinctive appellation, meaning metapho- 
rically, a champion warrior. The Sikhs should 
abstain from the use of tobacco and all intoxi- 
cating drugs. Nanak, a religious r<}former, and 
founder of the Sikh faitli, was born in A. D. 
1469, at the village of Kanakatch near Lahore, 
and died at the age of 80, at Kurtarpoor on 
the Ravi, in A. D. 1539. After prolonged 
travel in search of truth, he returned to his 
family and passed his life in calling upon men 
to worship the one Invisible God, to live vir- 
tuously and to be tolerant to the failings of 
others. PI is believers were named his Sikhs 
or disciples. The Sikhs believe the spirit of 
Nanak to have been incarnate in each succeed- 
ing Guru. The fourth Guru was Ram Das, 
who founded Amritsir. A piece of land was 
presented by Akbar to Ram Das, within which 
a pool or reservoir was dug, since well known 
as Amritsir, or the pool of Immortality, but 
the temples and the surrounding huts were at 
first named Ram-Das* pur, from its founder. 
Arjun, his son and successor, was the first who 
really understood the pure doctrines of Nanak, 
and made Amritsir the seat of his followers. 
This Arjun was the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, 
was born A. D. 1553, and died 1606. Har 
Govind, son of Arjun, the sixth Guru of the 
Sikhs, was the first of them who became a 
military leader, as well as spiritual teacher. 
This impulse effectually removed the Sikhs from 
the ppssibility of becoming ascetic monks or 
mendicants. He became a follower of the em- 
peror Jehangir. After a tumultuous life, dur- 
ing w]^ch he was often eng^ed in repulsing 
attacks made upon him, he died at Keritpur on 
the Stt;tlej in A. D. 1645. Govind was the 
tenth (^ru of the Sikhs. He introduced the 
Khalsa, He was born A. D. 1662, and was 


killed in his 48th year by two Pathans, in 
1708, at Nuderh, on the banks of the Goda- 
very. Biinda, a Byragi ascetic, succeeded Go- 
viyd as the Guru of the Sikhs. He was a 
gloomy man and was tortured to death at Del- 
hi, in the reign of Ferokshir, son of Bahadur 
Shah. Briefly reviewing the several characters 
of the principal Gurus of the Sikhs, we may 
mention that Nanak disengaged his little 
society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry 
and Mahomedan superstition, and placed them 
free on a broad basis of religious and moral 
purity. Umar Das preserved the infant com- 
munity from declining into a sect of quietists 
and ascetics. Arjun gave his increasing fol- 
lowers a written rule of conduct and a civil 
organization. Hur Govind added the use of 
arms and a military system, and Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exist- 
ence, and inspired them with the desire of 
being socially free and nationally independent. 
Grunt’ll is the name of the religious books of 
the Sikhs, the first of which is attributed to 
Arjun, who seems to have arrranged the vari- 
ous writings of his predecessors . — Captain 
Cunningham s Sikhs. Mr. Prinsep tells us that 
tho SiJch Government of Lahore, sprung from 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, who was 
born in 1419. After him, Guru Angad wrote 
some of the sacred bonks. In 1581, Arjun 
Mai, compiled the Adi Grantli. The first 
warlike leader, was Har Govind in 1606. 
In 1676, the Government was reformed by 
Guru Govind, and in 1708, Baridu, the last 
of the Gurus, was put to death by Aurungzib. 
Between 1708 and 1774, the country was in- 
fested by predatory bands, when Nan Sinh 
extended his rule, and died in 1792. The 
most famed was Ruiijit Sinh, born 1780, 
who in 1805 established the Lahore indepen- 
dency. The Sikh Government after his death, 
became torn by internal convulsions, was check- 
ed by Lord Hardingo, and finally closed in 
the time of Lord Dalhousie. — Prinsep^ hy 
Thomas^ p. 286. The Sikhs or Nanak Shahis, 
in their religious doctrines have various sects, 
amongst whom may bo mentioned tho 

(a.) Udasis. These, as their name denotes, 
profess indifference to wordly vicissitudes. 
They are purely religious characters devoting 
themselves to prayer and meditation, and are 
usually collected in convents or colleges called 
Sangats. They are ascetics, though they do 
not solicit alms, are generally well dressed and 
celebacy does not seem imperative. Many of^ 
them are well read in Sanscrit, and are able* 
expounders of the Vedanta philosophy, on which 
the tenets of Nanak are founded, and in the 
Gangetic provinces, their o^ce consists chiefly 
in reading and expounding the writings of 
Nanak and Govindh Bioh, las collected in the 
Adi Granth and Das Padshah ki Granth* The 
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ITdasi sect was established by Dharma Chatid, 
the grandson of Nanak. 

(b. ) Ganj BakM, » small sect of no note. 

(c.) Ba?n Itaya^ a small political sect, claim- 
ing for their founder, Ram Raya, who flourish- 
ed in A. D. 1660. 

(d.) BiitJireh Shahis^ whose priests lead a 
vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
moral or mystic tendency, but are not unfre 
quently gamblers, drunkards, and thieves. They 
look up to Tegh Bahadur, father of Guru Go- 
vind, €*is their founder. 

(e.) Govind Sinhis. The moat important of 
the Sikh community, and c()m|)reheud the po- 
litical association of the Sikh nation generally. 

(f.) Nirmalas observe celebacy, and go nearly 
naked, in other respects resemble IJdasi Sikhs. 

(g.) Naga^ go without clothes, but other- 
wise resemble the Nirmala, and unlike the Saiva 
and Vaishnava Nagas, do not wear arms. — Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

SIKUAM PO, Taim. See Shart. 

SIKTHA, San.s. AV^ax. 

SILAAM, Nku. An oil seed from Nopal. 

SILAJITtJ, Tel. Ophelia ele 

gans, 11. W. 

SILARAS, Tel. 0[dielia elogans, AVight. 

SILARIJMBA, Sans. Oaiina iudica. 

SILBER, Ger. Silver. 

SILENACE.E. See Gypsophila. 

SILENUS VETER. The Wanderoo. The 
native country of tliis monkey, is Travancoro 
and CocUiii. The Wanderoo is closely allied 
to the Magots and Macaques of the same 
countries. Its hair is a deep black tlir<»ughout, 
with the exception of the long board or mane 
which descends on each side of the face, in 
the form of a ruff extending downwards over 
the chest, and varying from an ash-grey to a 
pure white. The upper part of tlve face be- 
tween the eyes, is naked and flesh coloured, 
the muzzle is perfectly black. It has large 
cheek pouches and flesh coloured callosities of 
considerable size. The tail is about half as 
long as the body, and, when perfect, which in 
captivity is not often the case, it terminates in 
a brush of tufted hairs. 

SILHET COAL. See Coal. 

SILHOUETTE, in lat. 4^ 29’ S., long. 
65^ 17’ E., is the highe.st of tlie Seychelie 
Islands. It abounds with timber. 

SILING, a Chinese andYarkand manufiicture 
from the wool of the shawl goat. 

. SILIQUAlilA MURICATA. See Tii 
bulibn L'chiata. 

SILK. The breeding of the silk worm is 
carried on to some extent in Denkencottah 
in the Salem district. There are about 41 
persons (of all castes) in this town who breed 
the worm, and the value of the silk produced 
yearly is about Rs. 1,000, it being disjwsed of 


in Salem and Baiigalore, at Rs. 1-J per seer. 
The moth usually lays its eggs in the evening, 
and they take from 10 to 14 days to hatch, 
after which 40 days elapvse before the worm 
commences to spin its cocoon. In the interval, 
the worm becomes sickly about 4 times for 
periods of 4, 5, 6 and 7 days respectively, 
during which it remains for 30 hours at a time 
without feeding. Fresli mulberry leaves are 
suj)plied seven times a day at intervals of three 
hours. Half of the worm.s are reported to per- 
i.sh during the extremes of hot and cold weather. 
The moth usually emerges from the cocoons in 
the morning ten or fifteen days after the comple- 
tion of the cocoon. The male and female moths 
1 are allowed to remain together till 5 p. m. when 
I the niale.s are ejected and the females com- 
mence to lay eggs. When ready to spin, the 
worms arc placed on a bamboo tray (exposed 
to the sun) in whicli are raised numerous circu- 
lar walls of matting (one witliin another) tho 
outer one measuring about four feet in diame- 
ter. The cocoons are boiled, and afterwards 
l>laccd in hot w'ater, when the silk is reeled 
off ; 1,000 cocoons are supposed to yield from 
2 to 6 llupees weight of raw silk. The ]\Iul- 
berry trees are planted chiefly in black and 
red soils, and require continuous moisture. 
With care tlioy last ten years and yield fresh 
leaves six times a year, the stems being perio- 
dically cut down. Oiie yield of loaves on an 
acre of ground sufficed for seven bamboo trays 
of worms, each tray inensuring about four feet. 
As eacli tray of worms is calculated to produce 
one seer of silk, and as tho trees jdold leaves 
six times a year, the cost of production and the 
net profits ou one acre are as folio w\s ; value 
of 42 seers of raw silk at llupees... 134 13 4 

[)cr seer 73 8 0 

Deduct Expenditure, 

Mire for preparing the land. 9 0 0 

Manure 4 0 0 

Hire for i)icking the leaves. 6 0 0 
Do. for winding off the silk 5 4 0 

Firewood 4 0 0 

Assessment of land 8 0 0 

Allowed for casualties 10 0 0 

46 4 0 


Net 2 >rofit on one Acre Ilu2)ees 27 4 0 


See Turban ds. 

SILK CARPETS. See Carpets. 

SILK COTTON, Eng. Silk cotton of tho 
Bombax pentandrutn is used in England for 
.stuffing the pads of trusses. See Bombax 
pentandrurn, Cotton. 

SILK COTTON, Eng. Syn. of 
ceiba. 

SILK COTTON SEED OIL. See Oil 

SILK VELVET PILE CARPPIT. See 
Cari)ets. 
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SILK WORM GUT. See Silk Gut. 

SILK WORM. According to Pusanias, 
the Greeks called the Silk worm, Str, The 
Thibetans call it Dur-K yi- Srin^ from Srin or 
Srin-bii, a beetle. 

SILLARUS ALSO MEIH-SILA, Gtjz. 
Hind. Peus. also MIATI-LUBNI MEIH- 
KATAR, Ahab. Liquid storax. See Li- 
quidambar altingia. Liquid storax. Rose 
Maloes. 

SILURUS BOALIS. See Cotton Manu- 
factures. 

SILVER, Eng. Sw. A rich ore of silver 
or argentiferous galena was discovered in 
Martaban by Dr. Brandis. It is a peculiar 
looking galena, being granuljir, or in minute 
crystals, with silver passing through it in 
thready veins and contains about 80 per 
cent, of silver lead. The quantity of silver 
was found to vary in the portion examined 
from 70 to 300 ounces in tlie^on of ore. It 
is impossible therefore to say^what its com- 
mercial value may be, unless an average sam- 
l)le were obtained, but if the ore exist in any 
quantity and of the same quality as that ex- 
amhied, it is a most valuable one, and would 
be well worth working by Pattenson’s mode 
for separating the silver, as the process proves 
remunerative where only seven ounces of silver 
can be obtained from a ton of metal. This 
is probably the ore that is referred to by 
the Rev, Francis Mason, a, m., in his publi- 
cation on the natural productions of Burmah. 
Silver is procured in many places in the 
Shan countr 5 % and in very large quantities at a 
place called Baud wen, north east from Aniera- 
jjoora and close to the boundary of China. 
From this mine alone, it is stated that about 
40 viss of pure silver are produced per day. 
Lead and silver are said to be found together 
(a rich argentiferous galena it is sui)posed) 
yielding per cent, of silver. From the diffi- 
culty of carriage the lead cannot be brought ' 
away with profit, but tlie silver fully and 
amply repays the entire cost of working the 
inine.s, which are worked by about 10,000 
Chinese, as the Burmese dislike the employ- 
ment. If the statements be even near the 
truth, that at Bau-dwen, must be one of the 
richest silver mines in the world ; and though 
there are said to be many other mines in the 
Shan country, that of Bau-dwen is by much 
the most expensive and productive. — Oldham, 
in Yutds Embassy, p, 345. This great silver 
mine, the ** Bau-dwen,” occurs on the fron- 
tier between Burma and China, and its silver 
is believed to supply a large part of the cur- 
rent of Burma. 

SILVER FILIGREE WORK.* See 
Dacca. / 

silver fir, Eng. Syn. of Abies Smithi- 
ana, also of Abies piccu. See Evergreens. 


SILVER FIR, DECIDUOUS. Abies Bru- 
noniana, Sieb. 

SILVER FIR OF HAMALAYAS, Eng. 
Syn, of Abies Webbiana, 

SILVER FLOWER. Dendrobium for- 
mosum. 

SILVER-LEAVED CONVOLVULUS. 
Convolvulus argentaceus. 

SILVERY GIBBON. See Simiadaj. 

SIM, Peks. Silver. 

SIM-AB, Pbrs. Literally Silver - water, 
Mercury. ^ ' 

SIMA AVISI, m. ^2)5 Cassia 

alata, Linn. e 

SIMA CHINDUGA, Tel. 

Ingadulcis, Willd. e 

SIMA CHINTA, Tel. L,ga 

dulcis, Willd. ^ 

SIMA CHITRA MULAM, Tel. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides, Poit, 

SIMA JILLUGA, Tel. 
kinsonia aciileata, Linn. e 

SIMA KARPURAM,Tel. 

Meriandra bengalensis. « 

SIMA KAVA RAI, Tel. ^55;^ 

TT^ox) Bole Armenian. 

SIMA MIRAPA, Tel. *^5^ Capsi- 
cum frutescens. ^ 

SIMA SUNNAM, Tel. 

Chalk. ^ 

SIME KATHALE, Tam. Fourcroya gigan- 
tea. Vent. 

SIMIA SATYRUS. Chimpanzee. See 
Simiadae. 

SIMIA S YNDACTYLA. Hylobates agilis. 
SIMIA VETER. See Sirniad^. 

SIM I ATTI PALL AM, Tam. 

uip h Figs. 

SIMI CHUNAMBU, Tam. 
iXL) Chalk. 

SIMI KAVIKALLO, Tam. <SlTs6hj5 

<55bv^i Bole Armenian. 

SIMI TAKALI PALLAM, Tam. Sola- 
num lycopersicuui. 

SIMILOR, Fr. also TAMBAC, Fr. Pinch- 
beck. 

SIMOA-MANIS, Malay, also MADRA, 
NARANGI, Malay. Orange. 

SIMPAL, 'i See Simiad®. 

SIMUL, Beng. Hind. Syn. of Bombax 
Malabaricum. 

SIMYILUPI MARAM, Tam. @ 
Lc^rfih Achras sapota. 

SINA-BAJ, Pers. Pusht. A variety of the 
cold musk melon of Candahar and Cabul. 
SINADIKA, Sans. Boerhaavia diandria. 
SINAPIS ALBA, Mustard Plant, See 
Mustard seed oil. 

SINAPIS NIGRA, Lat. Mustard seed. 
SINAPIS, Species. See Mustard oiL 
SINDICA, Sans. Diospyros embryopteris. 
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SINGHPO ou SINTIPHO. 


MiNMtliNU. 


SINDI. This tongue has the dialect of th< 
Siraiki <»f Upper Sind, containing numerouir 
Jutki words. The Kachi, has in it elemeitts o1 
the Guzerati. That of the hunters and tanner^ 
(Dedhs) is another dialect, but the language of 
Lar is purest. 

SINDICA AND PUNARNAVA, Sans. 
Boerhaavia tuberosa. 

SINDI KODI, Maleai.. Syn. of Cocculn.v 
cordifolius. 

SINDUR, Gi)z. Hind. Red lead. 

SINDURA, Sans. Red lead. 


SINDURAM, Tel. properly SICNDURAM, 
Tel. lend. 

SINDUUl ClIETTU, Tel. 


Rottleria tinctoria. 

SINDUVA CHETTU, Tel. 

Acacia speciosa. 


vSINDUYA, Sans, also SINDHUKA, 
Sans. Vitex negmido. 

SING, Guz. Hind. Horn. 

SING All AR, Beng. Syn. of Nyctanthe.s 
arbor tristis. 

SINGAPORE. The strait, called Governoi 
strait and New strait, by the French and Por 
tiiguese, commences at Tree island, from wlncli 
it extends 51 miles to its eastern entrance ai 
Pedra Branca. It has the island of Singapore 
and Malay Peninsula on the north, and ou tin 
south, the islands of Baelang, Battam and 
Bintang,with numerous small islands and bank.'* 
near its western entrance. Singapore harboui 
is on the south side of the island. I'lie town 
battery flag staff is in lat. 1° 17’ 22” N. ami 
long. io;r 51’ E. 

SING-BRANGKUN 1 Gordonia 


Wallichii. 

SINGHALESE, Natives of Ceylon. The 
names of their week days are : — 


Sunday Irida, from Iru, the »Sun. 

Monday Saiiduda, from Clianduya, tin 

Moon. 

Tuesday Angahaniwada, from Aiigahara 

wa, the planet Mars. 

Wednesday Badada, from Buda, Mercury. 

Thursday Brahaspatinda, from Braliaspati, 

Jupiter. 

Friday Sikurada, from Sikunv, Venus. 

Saturday Senusarada, from Senasura, Sa 

turn. 


See Ceylon. 

SINGH AR A, Beng. Hind. Syn. of Trapa 
bispinosa, Roxb. Two spitied water caltrops. 

SINGHPO OE SINTIPHO. A people 
, inhabiting the eastern districts of Asam. Ac- 
cording to their own traditions “ they descend' 
ed from heaven ; but it is known that about 
four or five centuries ago they migrated from 
a mountainous region on the borders of China, 
gradually advanced to the mountains skirting 
Asam, and towards the close of the 8th cen- 
tury established themselves on the low lands 


which they at present occui)y.” — Cole. Myth, 
Hind. p. 326. The peoples called Muttttk, 
Singh po proper, and Jili, form three divisions 
<»f the Singh po group. The country of the 
Muttuk lies at a short distance from where the 
Brahmapootra river enters the Asam valley, 

1 1 welling close to the banks and principally on 
the southern side. The people are called Mut- 
tuk, Moran, and Moamerria or Mowameria, and 
are subjects of the Bursenajuiti, a vassal of the 
llnja of Asam ; they are Vaishnava Hindus. 
They are in tribes, as the Khaiihok, Khanuug, 
Ehalang, and Nognum, and their language is 
said to contain seven dialects, so different as 
to render them almost unintelligible to one 
another. The Sinr/hpo proper are a powerful 
intrusive population residing partly in Asam 
and Manipur, and partly in the iinex[>lored 
east. They are of a mixed Buddhist and Pagan 
o.roed, and live in separate villages under chiefs 
called Gams. There are ff)ur tribes known — the 
'riiongai, Mayang, Lubrang and Mirip (Miri 
Mni, «kc). They have a domestic slavery, such 
bondsmen being called Quin-lao. They practise 
polygamy. Property is divided between the 
eldest and youngest brother, the intermediate 
remaining with these two as clansmen. The 
Jili are conterminous with the Singhpo proper, 
'riieir language being § Singhpo and J Garo. 
Kakn., the Kaku religion is more or less Budd- 
hist, and the cliiof ribject of their worship 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the 
I'leincnts and their gods, amongst whom are 
M(‘.gh Data, and Ning Shi, to the latter of 
whom they dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the 
skulls of their enemies whom they kill in bat- 
tle. Dr. Latham considers the words Kaku, 
Kuki, Kakui and Kakhyen to be identical, — 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. 

SING I A MOOR A. See Haldia moora. 

SINGIN JANASCIIA, Hind. Syn. of 
Corcliorus olitorius, Linn. 

SINGKEA MOON. A fi>hiug town in 
Chusan, at the S. E. extreme of the island, 
close to the water’s edge 

SINGROWLA, Nep. Cassia lignea. 

SINHGI, Tam. Myrobalan. 

SINHOA. The country named Auroa cher- 
sonesus, by the great Geographer Ptolemy, 
has been shown by D’Anville to be the Malay 
Peiiinsula, and his Sin Hoa, the western part 
of (’ochin China, — Ind, in the \6th Cent, 

SINISTROSUM. See Cams. 

SINJET, Pees. Fusht. A species of 
Elaeagnus, in Kabul. 

SINJILLA, Fees. Fusht. A species of 
Elseagnus in Cabul. 

SINK EL. A river on the west coast of 
Sumatra, in lat. 2® 13’ N. 

SiNSAR CHUND. A Rajah who is eup- 
posed to be identical with Sandracottus. 

SIN S RING. Tupaia Javanica. 
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SIRIUS. 


SITA. 


SINTU. This religion is prevalent in Japan, 
but its followers are less numerous than the 
Bn fid lusts. 

SrPAIIT, Hind. Pkus. Turk. A Sepoy, 
or foot soldier, from Persian, Si[)ah, an army, 
and hence the words Sipah-salar, Coinmandcr- 
iii' Chief, 8 ipah~dar, ttc. 

SIPHAR, Peus. a Shield. 

SIPHONIA ELASTIC A. See Hevea 
Gnianensi.s. 

SIPI, ])UK. A shell, a mollusc. Cardium 
edule, Oyster. 

SIPPAI MUTIIU, Tam. & 

Pearl. 

SIR, Pers. Garlic. 

SIR, ? Hedychium spicatuin. 

SIRA, Tkl. Ink. 

SIRA, Guz. Ilhnbarb. ^ 

SIRAGADAiM, Tei.. Ehretia 

he vis, Roxb. 

SIR AG AM, Tam. Cumin seed. 

SIRAIl, GiJZ. Hind. Jlliubarb. 

SIRANAGA. PIJ, Tam. l/.. Cassia 

buds. 

SIRA-SIIENGALNIR, Syn. o1 

Vernonia ciiicrea, Jjoss. 

SIRDAR, Pers. Chief: in India, an Oflicer, 
a European. 

SIRDEIII. A small tribe residing at Sirdeli 
S. E. of Ghizni. — D)\ Latham^ 197. 

SIREKIJ, Malay. Andropogon citratum. 

SIREVABALI WOOD, Anglo '( 

Camphor wood. 

SIKG LINDA PAL A, Tel. Syn. of Hemi- 
dcsinus indiens, R. Brown. 

SUM, Jav. Lemon grass. 

81 RI, jMalay. Bctel-kaf. 

SIRIANNKM, Tkl. Bridelit! 

scan dens, Wiild. 

SIR! ART, IIixi). lIeliotro])ium Indicum. 

Sllll BILLA, Tej,. Croton Lacci- 

forum. 

SIRIDA MANII, Adeli;. 

neriifolia, Roxb. ^ 

SIBLIANA, Tel. Givwia Ilothii, 

D.C. 

81 RI KAYLT, S(/m.\tuan. Syn. of Fruit ol 
Anona sqnani<»sa. ^ 

SJKI MANU, Tel. Conocar- 

l)us latifolia, lioxh. 

SIRINJI, Tel. Syn. of Grislea tt)mentosa, 
R(»xb. 

8 IRISIIA, P>ENG. Acacia specio.sa. 

8 TRISHT, Guz. Hind. Glue: Size. 

SIRITETH 1 Oingelly seed. 

SIKI ULAVA, Tel. Uhyncho 

sia rufesoens, I>. C. 

SIRKA, Guz. Hind. PkrA Vinegar. 

STRKIINDA 1 Saccharum procmim. 

vSIRRAS, Mar. Syn. of Acaci^ odoratissi- 
n^a, Acacia siiissa, and Acacia speciosa. 


SIRRUGHU KUTTALE, Tam. Aloe 
litoral is. 

SI RRU KANCHURI, Tam. Syn. of Tra- 
gia cannabina, Linn. Guz. Size. 

SIRRIJ KANGORI VER, Tam. ©0 
i . Tragia cannabina. 

SIRRU KIRE, Tam. Ama- 

rantns campestris. 

SIRRU KLAKA PALLAM, Tam. ^0 
‘f«>w/ruy;> c. Carissa spinarum. 

SIRRU KORRUTTl VER, Tam. Tri- 
chosaiitlie.s incisa. ^ 

SIRRU KURUNGA VER, Tam. 
00 @Q<fl"C'ay// . Periploca sylvestris. 

SIIIRU-PULE, Tam. iErua lanata. 

SIRHUPULE VER, Tam. y,Qso Q.Ai'r 
nieccbrum lanatum. 

SIRRU SANUL VERET, Tam. Linseed. 

SIlMtU VALLI KALANG, Tam. qv 
Jr Off) Q ■■'■riQ Dioscorea aculeata. 

SIRS A, Hind. Syn. of Acaciaodoratissjma. 

8 IRS 1 1 UF, Pers. Mustard seed. 

SIRSUN, SaxNs. also IUJIKA, Sans. 
Mustard seed. 

SIRLT KIRE, Ta 5^. Syn. of Amarantus cam- 
[)estns, Linn. See Sirru Kire. 

SIRUrALI, Tam. Syn. cf Ipoinoea ge- 
mclk, Kotb. 

8 ISA, Guz. SiTEEsiT. Hind. Lead. 

SIS AKA, San.s. Lead. 

SISAMU, Tel. Lcid. 

Si SAN BAR, Arad, 'riiymus cliairuediys. 

SI SI, Hind. Glass. 

SISIK KUUAKUUA, Malay, also 
SISIK PANIJ, Malay. Tortoise shell. 

SISSA, Ca.n. Dalbergia acuminata. 

8 ISSOO WOOD, Anglo Hind. Dalbergia 
sissoo. 

8 ISSOO-WOOD OIL. See Oil. M^ood Oil 
from Chittagong. 

SISSU, 'Pel. Dalbergia sissu, Roxb. 

81SUM, Guz. Hind. Mail Syn. of Dal- 
l)ergia latifolia. Blackwood. 

SLSLIM, Hind, and Mar. vSyn. of Dalber- 
gia sissoo, 

SiSYxMBRIUM NASTURTIUM, Linn. 
Syn. of Garden cresses. 

SIT, Burmese. Syn. of Acacia elata. 
Acacia serissa. 

SITA, Sans. Syn. of Anona squamosa, Linn. 

yPTA. Spemse of Rama : an incarnation 
t)f Lakshmi, to accompany Vishnu incarnate as 
Rama. A fruit, the Sita-phul, is named after 
her. It is smooth and soft outside, and in, 
.shape not very conical.- It is fancied to re- 
semble the mamma of the human female ; and 
legends are popularly related of the origin and 
application of these appellations, but it is not 
always that the popular legends of Hindu fa- 
bulists will bear expounding to a,n European 
reader. — Aloor. 
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SlTTl AMLNAKEI KNXK. 


sn^v. 


SITAKEPUNJERI, Duk. Lavandula ver^v 

SITAL PATI, Beng. Byn. of Maraata 
(licliolonia, Wall. 

SrrAL SINII. Muaslii to tlie Kaja of 
Benares, author of a history of the various 
Hindu sects. 

^ wSlTA MAXOHAKAM, Tel. 

Purgularia odoratissinia, Linn. 

vSITA MEUDU, Maleal. Syn. of Coccu- 
lus corcIifoliiLs, 1). C. ^ 

SITAMMA PO-GD NULU, Tkl. 

sj*/'sc-;^cn>w filicivulis, Bl. 

SITA MULI, Hind. Syn. of Pavonk zcy- 
Janica. 

SIT-AMUNA KAI ENE, Tam. Oil of 
sniall seeded Ricinus coimnunis. 

SITANG. A river about fifteen leagues 
eastward frtuu Rangoon bar, and is the east- 
tMuiinost and principal branch of the Pegu or 
Sirian river. 

SITANIKA, Tel. Epicarpus spi- 

nosa, ll. W. 

SITAPA CirETTU.Tj;!.. Sini- 

lax ovalifolia. 

8ITA PALAM, Tam. Tel. ^ 

Fruit of Anona scpmiiiosa, Linn. 

iSITAPIIAL, Duk. 8yn. of fruit of Aiuuia 
scpiainosa. 

81TAR. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

81TA 8AVARAAJ, Tel. ipo- 

nuua filicaiilis, Bl. 

8 1 T A 8 1 V" A, A LSG 8 E L E Y A , S a ns. I fill seed. 

SITA VANAKU, Maleal. Syn. of Rici 
nus comunuiis, Linn. 

vSITA-VER, Hind. Syn. of Asparagus 
ascendens. 

SIT GURJUN, Reno. Dipterocarjms tur- 
binatns. 

SITHALNAR and UMBRELLA TREE, 
Screw Pine or Vacoa. Pandanu.s odoratissiiims. 

SITODIUM CAULIFIAJUUM, Gyi:uT. 
Syn. of Artocarpns integrifolin.s. 

SITRAMU'JT, Tam. Syn. of Pavonia Zey- 
laiiica, Cor. 

Sid’S, Ditt. Chintz. 

SIT SAL, Beno. Dalbergia latifolia. 

SITTA'MANAK, Tam. Syn. t>f Ricinus 
conirnunis, Linn. 

SlTT-AxMUNAKEr Tam. i : // 

Ln,w. Qtf2;o(joi2b'53r. Castor Oil. Lain}) Oil. See 
Oil 

SITTAMUTTr-MUTTI-Viai, T a m i l. 
TSINN A ]\I OOT A POL A G II U N V A Y- 
liOO Tetaigu. PAYONIA ZEVLANICA, 
Cavan. BULLA, Sans. This root, as it ap- 
pears in the bazars, has little sensible taste or 
smell An infusion of it is ordered as a drink 
ill fevers. — Aws, Mat, Med, p, 115. 

SITTAVINDI, Tel. Syu. of Ricinus com- 
munis, Limi. 

SITTLAMUNAKEI ENNE, Tam. 


Qu.j.i^rBss!sr Oil of Ricinus com- 
munis. 

SITTRA-PALADI, Tam. Syn. of Euphor- 
bia tliymifolia, Linn. 

SIUllA, Hind. Syn. of Epicarpus orienta- 
lis, Blume. 

SIVA. One of the Hindu deities and the 
v>bject of wor.shii) of tlie Saiva sect. Siva, as 
the destroyer, is named Isa or Iswara ; Rudra ; 
Hara ; Sambhu ; Maliadeva or ^Mahesha. Siva 
is time, the Sun ; he is Kirc, the destroyer, the 
generator. lli.s consort, Bhavani, is the symbol 
of created nature, and in that t haracter named 
I Prakviti. As the deity presiding over genera- 
tion his tyi»e is the linga, tlie v)rigin probably of 
the phallic emblem of Egy[>t and Greece and 
Rome. As the god of justice, wliich character 
he share.s witJi Yama, and other deities, he 
ride.s a bull, the sympt)! of divine justice. Ho 
holds, as his commonest attribute, a trident, 
called Trisula, in this and in some other points 
resemlling Neptune. His colour, as well as 
that of the bull, is wliite, and his hair of a red- 
dish colour. He is sometimes represented as 
with twt), four, eight, or ten hands, and with 
five faci's. Ho has a third eye on his forehead 
[lointbig up and down, a distinction peculiar 
to him and his avatars. As Maliadeva he is 
abundantly decked with ser[Kmty, emblems of 
immortality, and common ornaments to many 
deities. He is often represented with his tri- 
sula or trident, in one hand ; as also the Pa- 
sha, string or ro[)e, also often depicted in the 
hands of his consort Kali, for binding ami 
strangling incorrigible ofieiiders. Serpents, 
emblt-ms of eternity, form his car-rings, called 
Xatj Kvmida \ his pendent collar of human 
lieads, his MaudM ala^ marks liis c*])aracter 
of destruction or 'rime ; and his frontal cres- 
cent points at its most obvious measure- 
meut, by the phases of the moon. Occasion- 
ally, ill his hands, is reprOvsented the warlike 
mace, (Gadhaor Parasha)^ and M rifj a or Sasin, 
a name fur the aiitelo[n', given also as an at- 
tribute of the god Chandra the Moon. Fre- 
quently Siva’s loins are seen wrapjied in a 
tiger’s skin, and the river goddess Ganga 
smiles serenely from liis Mugitt^ or headpiece. 
Another author write.s, To Siva is given 
three eyes, probably to denote his view of 
three divisions of Time, the [»ast, the pre- 
.sent, and the future. A crescent on hia 
forehead pointrays the measure of time by the 
phases of the moon ; a serpent forms a neck- 
lacH, to denote the measure of time by fiears : 
a second necklace formed of hiimau skulls 
marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and 
the extinction and succession of the generations 
of mankind. He holds a trident, to show that 
the three great attributes are in him assembled 
and united : in another hand is a rattle, called 
a damaru, shaped like an hour-glass. Siva is 



SIVA. 


SIVA. 


also called Sri Virupacsha, or the three-eyed 
god. This name of Sri Virupacsha is, however, 
differently translated by different Sanskrit scho- 
lars, The earliest renders it as above ; another, 
“with a disagreeable countenance;” a third, 
“ the auspicious deity with uneven eyes and 
as the title is also given to an inferif)r deity, 
who is not fabled to have three eyes (Nirut), 
perhaps the Latter interpretations are to be pre- 
ferred. Prtjfessor Muller in his ‘ Results of 
Turanian Researches,’ interprets Siva’s triumph 
over Tripura, and the Gariidas devouring the 
Kiratas, as traditions of the conquest of the 
Nishada races by the Aryans. Siva is prin- 
cipally worshipped under the form of the 
linga. Some of these einbleins, usually of 
basalt, are of an enormous size ; and they are 
also made morning and evening of the clay of 
the Ganges, which, after worship, are thrown 
into the river. The linga is never carried in 
procession. The temples dedicated to it are 
square gothic buildings, the roofs of which 
are round, and tiipering to a point. In many 
parts of Hindustan they are more numerous 
than those dedicfited to the worship of any 
other of the Hindu idols ; as are the nutiibers 
of the worshippers of this symbol, beyond 
comparison, more extensive than the worship- 
pers of the other deities or their emblems. 
The Binlang stone is also sacred to Siva. Be- 
sides the daily worship of the linga in the 
temples, there are several other periods in 
which images of Siva are worshipped under 
different forms ; and these are to be seen in 
numbers, conveyed thrtJUgh the streets of 
Calcutta, after the festivals in honour of Siva, 
to be cast into the river. In the month Pliul- 
gunu he is worshipped for one day as a mendi- 
cant. On the following day the images of him, 
with a bloated countenance, matted locks, 
and infiained eyes, are carried in procession, 
attended by a large concourse of people, dan- 
cing, singing, and playing on various instru- 
ments, and thrown into the river. In the 
month of Mughut, there is another festival 
in honour of him, called Hari Gauri^ in 
which he is represented riding on a bull, with 
Parvati on his knee. But the most cele- 
brated occasion of his worship is in the 
month Choitru, at the time that the ceremony 
of the churka, or swinging by hooks fastened 
in the flesh of the back, is performed. This 
festival derives its name {thurakh or chakra^ a 
wheel or discus,) from the circle performed 
in the swinging part of it, that terminates 
the cefemonies, which should properly last a 
lunar month ; but the term is now much shor- 
tened, and the observances of it are limited to 
the followers of Siva. The higher classes do 
not engage in it, although they contribute to* 
wards the expense of, and countenaJice it. The 
initiatory ceremonies of purification, abstinence 


and exercises of devotion, take place several 
days bef^e the commencement of the rites, 
during whi/^h time the Sanyasis, orworshi[)- 
pers, form themselves into parties, and wander 
about the streets with horns, drums, &c., mak- 
ing a most intolerable and horrid din. The 
first exhibition is that of suspension, which is 
performed by two posts being erecte i, on the 
top of which is placed a strong bar, from which 
the Sanyasi^ or worshipi)er, is suspended by 
his feet over a fire, kindled beneath him, into 
which rosin is occasionally cast. His head 
is then completely enveloped in the smoke, 
though sufficiently high to be beyond the 
reach of the fiame. On the following day 
the Sanyasis dance and roll themselves upon 
the beds formed of various descriptions of 
prickly plants. Their next ceremony is called 
the Jump Sanya, or jumping on a couch of 
pointed steel, which has been thus de- 
scribed. A bamboo scaffolding of three or 
four stages is erected, on which the Sanyasis 
stand, tier above tier, the principal and most 
expert occupying the upper row, which is 
sometimes between twenty and thirty feet 
high. A kind of bedding, supported by 
ropes, is stretched beneath the scaffolding by 
a number of men. Upon the niattrass are 
attached several bars of wood, to which are 
fixed very loi>sely, and in a position sloping 
forward, semi-circular knives, upon which the 
Sanyasis throw themselves in succession. In 
general, the effect of the fall is to turn the 
knives flat upon the bedding, in which case 
they do no harm ; but occiisionally severe 
wounds, and even death are the consequences 
of this rite. Before they take their leap, the 
performers cast fruits, such as cocoa-nuts, be- 
tel, plantains, tkc., among the crowd, on which 
there is a great scramble for them, as they are 
supposed to possess much virtue. Women 
desirous of j)rogeny are very anxious to get 
these donations, and thovse of the first families 
send persons to obtain and bring them for their 
private eating. The ensuing day is spent in 
revelling and dancing among burning ashes, 
and afterwards casting them at each other. On 
the following day they again infest the streets, 
attended by music of such an abominable de- 
scription, that our old national instruments of 
hymeneal serenade (now, like many other good 
old things, become obsolete from the march of 
Intellect) would be almost celestial harmony to 
It. In the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, at Kalighat, stands the celebrated tern- • 
pie of Kali, the energy of Siva in his destruc- 
tive character of Kal, or Time, on the altar of 
which myriads are annually sacrificed. To 
this temple the collected crowds, from miles 
round pur Indian metropolis, pour, like a living 
stream of frantic bacchanals, exhibiting in their 
progress sights which the imagination of those 
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who have not witnessed them could scarcely 
form a conception of. On this occasion they 
practise the most painful self- indicted tortures, 
piercing their tongues and sides, and sticking 
in the holes heavy pieces of iron, arrows, canes, 
living snakes, &c., with which they dance 
with indecent gestures, to the obscene songs of 
the surrounding multitude. Mr. Ward says 
that, iu one year, a man thrust his finger 
through the tongue of another, and they thus 
proceeded dancing with much itideoeiicy to^ 
gether through the streets ; and that another 
had his breast, arras, and other [)arts stuck 
entirely full of pins, as thick as nails or pack- 
ing-needles. These acts are devotional, and 
are considered proofs of holiness and merit. 
The tortures, however, thus inflicted are tein 
porary : but some of these religious mendi- 
cants impose upon themselves others which 
are of a more durable descrii)tion ; such as 
carrying the arm erect over the head till it 
become so fixed that the tnisenble devotee 
is unable to bend it : sitting in the same man- 
iiev with both tlie arms or legs similarly 
placed, clinching the hand, and allowing the 
nails to grow through it to a considerable 
length from the back, sliding backwards and 
forwards on their bellies, from which posi- 
tion they will not stir, preserving a sitting 
posture, from which they never move ; dwell- 
ing surrounded by fires, and beneath a scorch 
ing sun in the summer, and exposed to the 
rigours of the seasons in the winter. Thes<* 
and many other self-infiictcd tortures, might 
formerly be daily witnessed in tlie streets ol 
our Indian cities and their neighbourhoods. 
The wretched fanatics are covered with filth 
and ashes, and go entirely naked, except a 
small piece of cloth between the thighs, fixed 
round the waist witli a cord. The ntxt is the 
clay of the charakh, or swinging ceremony. 
Posts about thirty feet in height, are erected 
in the suburbs of a town, across tlie upper part 
of which are loosely suspended long bamboos, 
so as to enable them tv) traverse freely. To 
one end of the bamboo two books are fixed 
by ropes, which are run through the fleshy 
]>arts or the back, near the shoulders. A 
rope is also fastened to the other end of the 
bamboo, which, as soon as the party who is 
to swing is secured to the hooks, is pulled by 
several men, who thus raise the other end 
somewhat higher than the post. They then 
go round with it, with considenible velocity, 
»by which means the man at the other end 
describes a circle of about thirty feet in dia- 
meter. Sometimes a cloth is tied round the 
body and secured to the hooks, to prevent, if 
the flesh should be tom away, the man from 
being dashed to pieces, but such is frequent- 
ly not the case, and the party falling is often 
killed upon the spot. Some of these men, 


while swinging, often amuse themselves in 
smoking and throwing fruit and flowers (which 
they take up on purpi)se) among the specta- 
tors. Mr. Ward relates a aiory of a man 
who had a monkey bs collar run through his 
hinder parts, in which state the man and 
monkey whirled round together, and on ano- 
ther occasion, of a man who took a large log 
>f wood in his mounth, and swaiig for a consi- 
lerable time, without having «ny cloth round 
him to preserve him from falling. He also 
stcites, that in the year 1800, five women 
Hwung with hooks through their backs and 
thighs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
The parties sometime.s swing for a consider- 
able time, and appear to make very light of 
the business. A gentleman, in Calcutta, miss- 
ed, on one of these festivals, one of his 
bearers or palanquin carriers, and, as he was 
^oing out, left home without him. On bis 
return he found him carrying his palanquin, 
ind when he arrived at his home, questioned 
him where ho had been ? The man coolly 
answered, he had only been i)erforuiing 
charakh^ that is, had been swinging, and, on 
his master inspecting his back, the spots, pier- 
ced by the hooks, were cons[)icuous enough, 
riio wounds are very simply treated. The 
parts are first well pressed wdth the flat palm 
of the hand, or trodden on w ith the sole of the 
foot, to cause their re-union. Clarified butter 
is then spread over on a leaf, and the place 
is bandaged, this dressing is renewed twm or 
three times. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 66 to 70. 
To judge by the number of shrines dedi- 
cated to the only form under which Siva is 
worshipped, that of the Linga, his worship 
appears to bo the most prevalent and popular 
of all the modes of adoration. Yet these tem- 
ples are little resorted to by votaries, they 
are regarded with comparatively little venera- 
tion by the Hindus, and flowers and fruit are 
thrown with little solemnity before the image. 
The only exception to this is the temple of 
Visweswara at Benares, which is thronged with 
a never ceasing crowd of admirers. Along 
the banks of the Ganges the worship of Siva 
is not the prevailing iior the popular condition 
of the Hindu faith, and it i.s only in the South 
i)f India that the people possess po))ular legends 
regarding him. His worship in Northern In- 
dia, is confined to the Brahmans, and those 
who practice the rite.s of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Sastras, who receive 
Siva as their tutelar deity, wear his insignia, 
and wursliip the Linga, either in temples or in 
houses, or on the side of a sacred stream, pro-* 
viding in the latter case, extempore emblems 
kneaded out of the mud or clay ol the river 
bed. And this example of the Brahmans, and 
the practice of ages, maintain the veneration 
usually offered to the type of Siva. 
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SKYIN. 


8XAKE ST(»’i:. 


Sn'^A NARAYANI. A Unitarian sect 
of the people of -India wlio do not \v»»rship 
ur regard any object of Hindn or Mahoiiicdan 
veneratiun. Tlioy admit alike IliiKliis,Malioine> 
dans and Christians, as proselytes. Tlieir eardi- 
jial virtues are triilli, teni[)erance and inerCy. 
lN)l 3 \ganiy is proliibited, and the foimder was 
8iva Narayan, a Raj put, who flourisluMl about 
A. 1). 17do, in tlie reign of Mahomed Shah. 

SI VION, ou SIVIIM, oil SIVUN, Hind. 
AKI> Mak. Syn. of Gmelina ar])Orea. 

vSJAUANlv, Koyi'T, Ganjah. 

SJERIA - SAMS rilAVADI, Malical. 
Syn. of Harringbmia acutangala. 

SKAMMONIKN, Oku. Seatnmony. 

SKAUIH), Little 'ribet, is thus called by 
the ])t‘oplo, as aLo Iskardo. It was conquered 
in 1840, for tin*, [laja Oholab Singh, by his 
General Zorawar Singh, witli his Dogra troops. 
The people grow corn, irrigating the land, and 
using manure and arc fond of out-of-d(»nr or 
manly ganu-s. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little 
Tibet, is a Lind tract, but the j)e(.)[de. arc Maho- 
inedans. Skard(^, is also d(‘.signato<l Lulti, Lulti- 
yul, Balor, Palolo, ;\ud Nang Koa. The pcojdc 
are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
watercourses like the pco[)le of Ibmgdo. ' 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Skarm((-7ul)(>^ meaning the (ni closed place or 
the starry place — L(((hani\< Dcscrijtflve Ethno- 
logj/. See Gylpo. 

SKENMKillL, pKKsiAX. A beverage, in 
use with the native hakims, a syrup of vine- 
gar, diluted with water. 

SKIMMI, Japan, Jllicium mdsatum. Star 
anise. 

SKIN, Tin. Ibex. Sec Sky-in. 

SKIPIDAR, Rus. Turpentine. 

SKIJRU, Tin, A praying cylinder of 
wood, four or five inches long, revolving on 
an iron spindle, on which arc wound written 
j>rnyers and interjections. 'Gie lower end of 
the S[)indlc forms the Icandlc hy which the 
cylinder is twirled, it is of tlic sasne cliaracter 
as the praying drums oft^iina — CHnnimjliam. 

SKV-LLUE IPOMALV. Ipomma cmrulea. 

SKYIN, TinKi'AN. Wild goat or ibex, in 
Ladak, witli horn.s 4- ft. J in. in length. It fre- 
quents the most inaccessible rocks, but about 
one and tw(» hundred are killed in Balti every 
winter, when they arc forced to descend into 
the valleys. In Ladak they are snared at night 
and shot in the grey dawn of the morning when 
they venture to the streams to drink. Their 
hair is bla.ck, long, coarse and useless, but 
the vsoft ilfjder fleece, called Tus, or in Kash- 
mir Asl-Ths, is an exceedingly fine soft wool 
of alight brown colour, used in Kashmir as j 
a lining for sliawls, woollen stockings and 
gloves. It is also woven into a veiy line cloth, 
called Tnsi, of a soft and delicate texture, 
much jnized for its warmth. See Caproio. 


SMALTO, It. Enamel. 

SMaLTO AZZIURKO, also SMAL- 

TINO, It. Rimiltiii. 

SMARAGD, Gei:. SMARAGDUS, Lat. 
Emerald. 

SMASMANAaM, Sans. Tel. Tam. SMAS- 
BANAM, Sans. Tel. ai..soRUDRA BllU-^ 
MI, Sans. Tel. SIIUDU-KA DU, lb\M. 
the place of incremation of the Hindu dead. 

SLEEMAN, Colonel, of the Bengal Service, 
was long Resident at Lucknow, liaving previ- 
ously bi'cu Political Agent at Gwalior. He 
wrote llamble.s and UecollecLious of an Indian 
OfUcial, Loud. 18-lJ, *2 Vols. 8vo. >See‘Cal. 
Rev. of 184;*), No. V. — Di\ Eaisi, 

S L E VOG'T I A V E RITCT LL AT A, 1). 
Do.n. Syn. of Gicciidia hy.ssopifolia, Adans. 
SLIPPER PJaANT. Euphorbia tithyma- 

loides. 

SLOd'EX, Dut. Socks. 

SMADIKA, vSans. Boerhaaviah diaiidria. 
SMAl/r, Fii. SMALTE, Dut. Smalte. 
SMERALDO, It. Emerald. 

SMERGLIO, It. also SMEREGIO, It. 
Emery. 

S I L AC E/E. See Dioscoreaccio. 
SMILAX - ASPERA. Sec Heinklesimis 
Lndicus. 

SMILAX CHINA. See also Sarsai»arilla. 
SMILAX ]\I IM ) I C A . S(.‘e Sarsapari 1 1 a. 

vSMILAX GFE I C IN A LIS. See Sarsa- 
parilla. 

8M I LAX PA PYR ACE A. Sec Sarsaparilla. 
SMILAX PSEUDO-CIIINA. Sec Sar- 
saparilla. 

SMILAX SYPHILITICA. See Sarsa- 
parilla. 

SMILAX SARSAPARILL4. See Sar- 
saparilla. 

SMIUGEL, Gku. Emery. 

SMIRLS, Lvt. Emery. * 

SMITH, C^olor.cl W. ilAiUD, an olKeer first 
of the Madras, and sulysequeiitly of tlie Bengal, 
Engincors. He established a Museum of 
Economic Geology for N. W. Provinces, of 
which See Bl. As. Trans. 1841, Vo). X. p, 
779. — Was author of Memoir on Indian Earth- 
quakes, Ibid, 1811 & 4J ; and Edin. New. 
Phil. Jl. 1842, Vol. XXXIY. p. 107.— Wrote 
an account of the delta of the Ganges, Cal. Jl. 
Nat. Hist. Vol. HI. — And on the Irrigation 
of the N. W. Provinces, Pamphlet, 8vo. 1849, 
SMOLA GESTA, Pol. Tar. 
SMOLA-GUST AJA, Kus. Pitch. 
SxMOOTH LEAVED HEART PEA. 
Cardio.siiennum halicacabum. 

SMOR, Dan. Butter. 

SNAKE GOURD. Trieliusauthes anguipa. 
See (Vuichoonda. 

SNAKE ROOT'. See Polygala senega, 
SNAKE STONE, a term employed in 
tnipical countries to vaiious absorlxmt snb- 
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SOLANUM LASIOCARPUM. 


80L0K, 


5-t«^nces .ipplied to snake bites. That in use in 
Ceylon, ivS charred bone. 

SNAKK WOOD TREE, Eng. Syn. ol 
Stryohnos cohibrina, Linn. 

SNUFF. See Tobacco. 

SO ALUM, T VM. Sorghum vidgare. 

SOAP-BEAN TU1:E. See Dyes. 

SOAP NUT. Mimosa abstorgcns, Acacia. 
See Sika Kaya, also Sapindus euiiirgiiiatii.s. 

SOAP NMJT TREE ou KILNKUDU 
WOOD, Eng. Sapindus emarginatu.s. 

SOAP- WO UTS. See Sjipimlncea^. 

SOCIIUL, Hind. See Bit labnn. 

SOCIANKA, Rus. See Barilla. 

SO(X)NUZCO, ? Chocolate. 

SOCOTORA OR SOK/FRA ISLAND, ex 
tends nearly 71 miles E. and W., and 
greate.st breadth is 22 miles. It is iiigh and 
mouutiiinous with granitic peaks. 'J'ho town ol 
Tamareed, on the north side (tftlie island, is ii. 
hit. 12"^ 39' N., long. 0.C E.— //ors//e/t/. 

SODA, Dut. Barilla. 

SODA, Tel. l‘iinicum paJudosnm. 

Ro.xb. 

SODA BARILI.A, Gkii. Ihivilla. 

SOD^E BOIvAS. Borax, Soda; l)ibora.s. 

SODH A RAJPUTS, occupy Barknr, cn 
gage in cultivation. Th(‘y sell their iVmale 
children to tlio Mali'miedans. 

SO-E, ? (.!haniaa'o[)s. 

SOE-KOM PA SS, Dan. Com[»as.s. 

SOFT GLOBE FLOWER. SplKcrnn 
thus mollis. 

soil AG A, I)iJK. AND Hind. Syu. ol 
Boi’iix. 

SOHACJA, Hind. Sodju biboras. Borax. 

SOHAG.V AND NOSHADAR, Pels. 
Duk. and Sans. Muriate of Ammonia. 

SOH-LOII, Chin.. ALSO SOH-IA )Il-SH IJ. 
CiUN. The green dye of China. See Dyes. 

SOIIOL, Rits. Sable. 

SOHAXJANA, Dlk. ok SOHIJN- 
JUNA, Hind. Moriiiga ])tervgosperma, Horsi 
radish, ALSO MOONGAY KA-JHAR, Duk. 
See Moringa root, Moringa.. .Beii, 

SOHUNJUNA OK M().)NGAY KE 
JHAR Kl JAR, Duk. Uo<»t of Moringa 
pfccrvgos[)erma. 

SO IE, Fk. Silk. 

SOIES, Fk. Bristles. 

SOL, Rus. Salt. 

SOLA NA C KM. See Capsicum. Petunia. 

SOLANUMCANESCENvS, Bl. Riiebdk. 
Syn, of Solatium ludicum, Linn. 

• 80LANUM DIFFU8UM, Roxn. Syn. ol 
Var. iSohinum Jacquini, Willd. 

SOLANUM HIRSUTUM, Roxb. Syn. 
of Solauum ferox, Linn. 

SOLANUM INCERTUM. See Vegetables 
of Southern India, 

SOLxVNUM LASTOGARPUM, Dun. 
Syn. of Solanuni ferox, Linii, 


SOLANUM LONGUxM, Roxn. Syn. of 
Var. of Solanum melongemi, Linn. See ivoo- 
lee baynguin. 

SOI. A N UM M A iM MOSU M, Louit. 

Riikedk. Svn. of Solanum IVrnx, Linn. 

SOLANITM INVOLUCRATUM, Bl. 
Svn. ot Solanum ferox, Linn. 

■ S( ) L A N lI M L VCO VK 1 1 S I C V M. Toma- 
toes. See Vegetables td’ Stmtheni India. 

SOLANUM MELONGENA, Lin.v. Brin- 
jal. Egg-plant. See \'egetables of Southern 
India. 

SOLANUM NIGRU.M. See Dnleamara, 
Mako. 

SOLANUM ()VK;ERUM. Dun. Syn. 
of Var. of Solaiinm nuJongena., Linn. 

SOLANUM PSEUDO UNDATUM, Bl. 
Syn. of Var. of Solanum melongena, Linn. 

■ SOLANUM ESCULENTUM, Dun. Syn. 
of Var. of Snlamim melongena, Jjim. 

SOLANUM RUBRUM. Mako. 

SOLA N I ’ iM ) HV UAL See VV'gotables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM VIOL.VCLKUM, Jacil Syn. 
of Solanum Indieiim, Linn. 

SOLA N U M V I RG I N I AN U M, J Syn. 
if Va.r. of Solanum flaeijiiiiii, Willd. 

S O L A N U AI XANTHOCARPUM, 
Wii.LD.Syn.of Var. of SiJanum Jae([iiiiii, VViild. 

SOLA R1 U AI PERSPEC/i'I V U M. See 

I'rocJiida*. 

SOLDA : BARHJIA, Port. Barilla. 

SOLE I'ELLINA RADIA l A. See Py- 
lori dia.. 

SOI.FATO 1)1 FItRRO, 1 r. Sulphate 
■f Iron. Green Copperas. 

SOLID (iLUriON. Soo Diptcroearpiia 
Levis. 

SOLI MAN I, is said to be the name which 
the Arabs call the .Alirhans. 

SOLOl), Rus. Malt. 

SOLOMBO, called Nkosa liGOM-no or 
Ca!^tll Island, in the Java Sea, is T) or b 
mile.s long and of moderate Inught. A liigii Jiill 
on its S. E. part, is in lat. 3^ 33’ S., long, 
114^’ :>s» h:.— /A,?-, saVA/. 

SOLOMON’S d’EMPLE, according to 
M avers, was built in B. C. 9(19, according to 
Bunsen in B. C. 1003, or 1014. 

SOLOR. The coast tribes of Solor are re- 
markable for their skill in managing their pra- 
hus and canoes, and are the most expert fisher- 
men in these .seas, frequently capturing the 
Olack-fish, a small variety of the cachalot, or 
sperm whale, which no other fishermen in these 
seas will vimture to attack. The blubVier or 
fat obtained from them is used a.s food, and 
also a.s an article of barter with the inland in- 
habitants ; and the oil and spermaceti id some- 
times disposed of to the Bughis aud Macassar 
traders, who prefer it to cocoa-nut-oil for burn- 
ing ill their prahus. Several Solor fisliermcu 
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SOMAL; BEER-KL-SOMAL. 


SOMAL; BEER-EL SOMAL. 


are always to be fonud at Ooepang, the Dutch 
settlement on Timor, chiefly in the service of 
government, from whom they obtain a fixed 
allowiince of rice and maize. These men, who 
are relieved by others every year, are sent in 
compliaiice with an old treaty, by which the 
coast natives of Solor agreed to furnish an 
annual quota of men for the public service. 
As all the youths have to tiike their turn, the 
system makes them accustomed to intercourse 
with Europeans, and is attended with very 
beneficial results. — Mr. Earl. 

SOLOTO, llus. Gold. 

SOLTYKOFF, Prince, a Russian noble 
who recently travelled in Iiiditi, and wrote 
Voyage dans ITudie. 

SOr.V, Dan. Silver. 

SOMA. An ancient Hindu? rite, a sacrifice 
to Indra (Zeus,) was an intoxicating potion, 
consisting of fermented juice of plants mixed 
with milk. Soma juice and its effects is re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Vedas, (Vol. I. pp. 
21, 139, Vol. 11. pp. 169, 233 and 260 ; and 
Vol. III. p. 470.) 

SOMA. See Chandra. 

SOMA LATA, Tel. <015^ Sarcoa- 

temma acidum, Voigt. 

SOMAL : BEER EL-SOMAL, the country 
of the Somalis, to the south of Cape Guardafui. 
An account of which, and of its inhabitants, was 
given in Lond. Geo. Trans. Dr. BtmVs Oatalognt. 
The Somali country lies between the equator 
and the 1 1th degree of north latitude, is high 
in the north, and on the west is se[nvrated from 
the Dallas nations by the river Jiib, a large and 
fertilising stream which rises in the mountains 
of Southern Abyssinia and debouches in the 
Indian Ocean. Captain Si)eke states that the 
Somali are the descendants of a band of Ma- 
homedaus who were driven from Mekka in 
1413, and crossed over to their present site, 
from which the Galla and Abyssiniaus were 
subsequently dispo-ssessed. Those at Aden are 
of a mixed race ; tall, slender, light and agile, 
with thin lips, Grecian nos(»s, but curly woolly 
hair. They are boisterous and warlike. 'I'he 
Somali people in their own land are wandering 
pastorals, but have settled villages on the coast 
line with a patriarchal Govertiment. There are 
no ceremonies on birth-occasion.s, and no purifi- 
cation of women amongst these people. In the 
case of abortion or of a still-born child they say, 
he hath returned,” that is to say, to home, in 
earth. When the mother perishes in child- 
birth, the parents claim a ceitalii sum from 
“ the man that killed their daughter.” Neither 
on the continent nor at Zanzibar do they bind 
with cloth the head of the new-born- babe. 
Twins, here called Wapacha, and by the Arabs 
of Zanzibar Shukul, are usually sold or expos- 
ed in the jungle as amongst the ibos df West 
Africa. If the child die, an animal is killed for 


a general feasts and in some tribes the mother 
does a kind of penance. Seated outside the 
vilbige, she is smeared with fat and flour, and 
exposed to the derision of people who surround 
her, hooting and mocking with offensive jests 
and gestures. To guard against this calamity 
the Wazaramo and other tribes are in the habit 
of vowing that the babe shall not be shaved till 
manhood, and the mother wears a number of 
talismans, bits of wood tied with a thong of 
snake’s skin, round her neck, and beads of 
differerit shapes round her head. When carry- 
ing her offspring, which she rarely leiives alone, 
she bears in her hand what is technically called 
a kiraiigoxi, a “guide” or “guardian,” in the 
form of two sticks a few inches in length, 
bound with bands of parti-coloured beads. This 
article, made by the Mganga or tnedicine-man, 
is placed at night under the child’s head, and 
is carried about till it has passed the first stage 
of life. The kirangozi is intended to guard the 
treasure against the malevolent spirits of the 
dead ; that alnn)st universal sn[)erstition, the 
Evil Eye, though an article of faith amongst the 
Arabs, the Wa-sawaliili, and the Wa-mrinia, is 
unknown to the inner heathen. A name is 
given to the child without other celebration 
than a debauch with pombo. This will some- 
times occur at the birth of a male when he is 
wanted. The East African.^, having few nation- 
al prejudices, are fond of calling their chil- 
dren after Arabs and other strangers ; they 
will even pay a sheep for the loan of a mer- 
chant’s name. I'here must be many hundred 
.Sayyid Said and Sayyid Majids now in the 
country ; and, as during the eighteen months* 
peregrination of the East African Expedition, 
every child born on and near the great trunk- 
line was called Mlizungu — the “ white” — the 
Englishman luis also left his mark in the laud. 
The period of ablacLation, as in South Africa, 
is prolonged to the .second or third year : may 
this account, in part, for the healthiness of the 
young and the almost total absence of debility 
and deformity 1 Indeed, the nearest approach 
to the latter is the unsightly protrusion of the 
umbilical region, sometimes to the extent of 
several inches, owing to ignorance of propt-r 
treatment ; but, though conspicuous in child- 
hood, it disappeiirs after puberty. Women re- 
tain the power of suckling their children to a 
late age, even when they appear withered gran- 
dames. Until the child can walk without 
danger, it is carried by the mother, not on the 
hip, as in Asia, but on the bare back for warmth,,, 
a sheet or skin being passed over it and fast- 
ened at the parent’s breast. Even in infancy 
it clings like a young simiad, and the peculiar 
formation of the African race renders the posi- 
tion easier by providhig a kind of seat upon 
which it subsides ; the only part of the body 
exposed to view is the little cocoa-nut head, 



SOMiLNATH. 


SONDRI BRERL 


with the small, round, beady blaek eyes in a 
state of everlasting stare. Finallj^ the “ kigogo,” 
or child who cuts the two upper incisors before 
the lower, is either put to death, or is given 
away or sold to the slave*mercliant, under the 
impression that it will bring disease, calamity, 
and death into the household. The Wasavva- 
hili and the Zanzibar Arabs have the same 
impressions ; the former kill the child ; the 
latter, after a Khitmah or perfection of the 
Koran, make it swear by nodding its head, if 
unable to articulate, that it will not injure 
those about it. Even in Euro[)e, it may be 
remembered, the old prejudice agaimst children 
born with teeth is not wholly forgotten . — The 
Lake Regiom of Central Afr'ica. By R. F, 
Burton^ The Somali are a purely nomadic 
race, totally unacquainted with agriculture, 
and subsisting chieiSy on the ])roduce of 
their inexhaustible flocks and herds. They 
trade in sheep, cattle, ponies, gliee, gums, 
hides, <kc., which they bring from the interior 
to the great annual fairs held at Berbera and 
other places on their coast, or themselves bring 
to Aden during the North-east monsoon. At 
other seasons, when the sea is too da.iigerous 
for their small craft to venture across, they 
proceed inland to tend to their flocks, and col- 
lect gum, myrrh, ostrich feathers, ivory, <fcc., 
for the next season’s trading. They are a 
good-tempered, though lazy and indolent race, 
but easily excited to anger ; on which ac- 
count, ill Aden, they cannot even be trusted 
to carry sticks. In their own country, they 
arc nmeh addicted to plunder ; in Aden, they 
are inveterate thieves and gamblers, and re- 
quire to be watched with tlie greatest care. 
In person they are handsome, active, and long 
limbed ; of a purely Caucasian caste of fea- 
tures, capable of undergoing great privation 
and fatigue, but not easily induced to engage 
ill hard manual labour ; nevertheless some, 
tempted by high wages, take employment as 
out-door servants, and on board the coal ves- 
sels in the harbour. Their personal appear- 
ance is not unfrequently rendered extremely 
grotesque, from their habit of staining the 
hair of a red colour, and teazing it out into a 
woolly mass ; but their carriage is always grace- 
ful, and the drapery of their dress lucturesque. 
Dr. Latham considers the Somali tribes as a 
member of the Gallas or llmonno family, 
and this term to be the same as Siiwahili and 
Sofala. The term Suwahili is doubtless from 
the AHPabic plural, Suahil, Sea-coasts, whatever 
that of iboinali may mean, though these are 
also dwellers on the coast, from a little to the 
south of Babel- Mandeb. See Semitic Races. 

SOMANATH, (Puttun Somanath ok 
S oMNUTH PiTTTtJN,) a town with a temple of 
great sanctity in the south of Guzerat ; its gates 
were carried away by Mahmud of Ghuzui, 


land brought back from Afghanistan in 1843 
by our troops — JL 1843, VoL XL p. 167. 
i SOMANATH or SOMESWARA, a 
■ name of the type of Siva, destroyed by Mahr 
mood of Ghuzni. The temple of the idol, was 
supported by 56 pillars in rows, the idol was 
jof polished stone, about five cubits high, of 
I proportionate thickness, slid two cubits were 
j below ground. Mahmood took the [dace by 
■storm, and himself entering the temple he 
i broke the linguiu w ith a heavy mace. Some of 
the fragments he conveyed to Glmzni and they 
were placed at the door of the great mosque. 
One j>ortion brought back by the English 
soldiers, after the Aflghaii war, in 18-1:2, was 
offered to the temple by Lord Kllenborongh. 
This idol is related to have been brought to 
India from the Kaaba, on the advent of Maho- 
med, Braliminical record.s, however, refer it to 
the time of Krishna. The Somanath idol, in 
fact, was one of the twelve great Lingums then 
set up in various parts of India, several of 
which were destroyed by the early Mahomedan 
conquerors. It seems established that the 
worship of Siva, under this tyjie prevailed 
throughout India at least as early as the 5tli 
or 6th century. — Wilson. When Somnath 
temjdc, w'as plundered by Mahmood of Ghuzni 
ill A. 1). 1024, Byram deo, (Uralima deva) of 
Guzerat was (leqiosed. — Frinsep, p. 284. See 
Liiifpim. 

SOMBREROS, Sr. Hats. 

SOMBU, Tam. Pimpinellaanisum. 

SOM EN DILL A, Cyng. also IIALMl- 
LILE, Cyng. also IIAMENIEL, Cyno. 
Berrya ainmonilla. 

SOMIDA MANIT, Tel. 

Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 

SOM INI" A, Tel. Scsbania iEgyp- 

tiaca, Pers. iEschyuomeiio sesban, lioxb. 

SOM M AGO, It. Sumach. 

SOMPA, Tel. Syn. of Anethum sowa. 

SOM-RA*T, Beng. Syn. of Vernonia anthel- 
inintica, Willd. 

SONA, Duk. IIiNO. Gold. 

SON A, Hind. Syn. of Bauhinia purpurea, 
also Bauhinea variegata. 

SONAGAKIJ, Tel. 1 Ochre. 

SONALl, Bkng. also SON ALU, Beng. 
Syn. of Cathartocarpus fistula, Roxb. 

SONAMAKHI, Hind. Cantharis vcsicato- 
ria. 

SONABI. A little village situated on a 
low spur of a sand.stone hill between the Betwa 
and Besali rivers, six miles to the south west 
of Sanchi, 21 miles N. E. of Bliupal. It con- 
tains numerous Buddhist topes. 

SONCHUS OLERACEUS. See Vegeta- 
bles of Southern India. 

SONDRI BRERI, or SONDI BRERI. 
An ebbing and flowing spring near the Berengi 
river in Kashmir. It appears about the Ver- 
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SOREX. 


SOORABAYA. 


nal equinox. It S6en)a to be jin underground 
contijuifition of the Berengi river. — Vigne. 

SONF, Duk. Pimpiuella anisum. See Con- 
fection of black pepper, Periusii-aguin, Souf. 

SONGPU, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Ira wadi. 

SONTALS. The indigenes of Chota Nagpur, 
and the parts about Fatamon. Since the be- 
ginning of the present century they have in- 
truded themselves into some of the llajmahal 
districts, which therefore now contain two po- 
pulations, fdlied to each other, but speaking 
languages said to be mutually unintelligible. 
They rose in rebellion in 185(1, and gave much 
and prolonged annoyance. 

SONTH, Duk. Hind. Syn. of Zingiber offi- 
cinale, Roscoe. 

SONTHI, Tel. Zingiber officinale, 

Ros. Ginger. 

SOOLOO ARCHIPELAGO, is that chain 
of Islands which stretch across from the N. E. 
point of Borneo to the Island of Mindanao. 
The islands are numerous. iSooloo Island, from 
which the Archipelago is named, is high and of 
con.siderable extent, being 35 miles long and 
from 5 to 10 broad; it lies in long. 121° E. near 
the centre of tlie Archipelago. — Horsfield. 

SOOMBOONG, ? Conyzii balsainifera. 

SOPHORA OCCIDENTAL18, Linn. 
Syn. of Sopliora tomentosa, Linn. 

SOPU, Tel. Anetlmrn sowa, Roxb. 

SORA, Tamil, commonly j)ronounced Shola, 
the ancient collective name of the Tamulians 
of Tanjore and M*ilaya. 

SORA-KAYA, Tel. Lagenaria 

vulgaris, Ser. 

SOREX. There is evidence of the existence 
of a small brown Sorex in Lower Bengal, about 
the size of S. araneus, the remains of one were I 
found in the stomach of an Elan us, shot about 
60 miles above Calcutta. In Ceylon four 
Shrews are enumerated by the names Sorex 
MurinuSf S, MoiUanus^ Kelaart, S. FerocultiSy 
Kelaart, S> Macropus^ Blyth, and S, FerrugineuSy 
Kelaart, described as follows: — “Fur soft, 
ferruginous-brown, washed with blue ; smaller 
than the S, Montanm ; feet and legs naked. 
Large secreting glands in the pubis, odour very 
disagreeable. No sebaceoiifi “ glands could be 
traced ou the other two species, nor had they 
any of the smell.” From this la.st remark, we 
infer that S, Montanus and S, Ferrugineus of 
Dr. Kelaart are brought together under the 
name Montanus. If so, we still think them to 
be identical. With reference to the ‘‘large 
black Shrew,” Dr. Kelaart adds : “ There are 
two other and larger black Shrews than any of 
those now described — one in the possession of 
Mr. Thwidtes of Peradenia, and the other has 
a very powerful musky odour, stronger even 
than in S. Murinui, occasionally seen in the 
godowns at Kandy.-— ilfr. Blytks Etpori, 


SOREX CiBCUTIENS v. MINUTUS, 
La.m. has a wide range in India, for it has 
been obtained in the Neilgherries, in a cellar at 
Madras, from Almorah and from the Tenas- 
serim coast — Mr. Blyth' s Report. 

SOREX INDICUS. See Sorecid®. 

SORGHUM COMMUNE, Beauv. Syn. 
of Sorghum vulgare, Pers. See Graminaceas. 

SORGHUM VULGARE. Holcus sor- 
ghiira . 

SORIAT-KAI, Tam. M><T tSn lU La- 
genaria vulgaris. 

SORICULUS. See Sorex. 

SORINJAN, Aicab. Colchicuin. Meadow 
.saffron. 

SORREL, Eng. Syn. of Oxalis cornicu- 
I lata, Linn. Chukakebinj. See Chak or Chuk. 

I SORU PENKA, Tel. Syn. of Cuttle- 
fish bone. 

SOSANB AR, A rab. Tliymua chamsedrys. 

SOSUN, Pers. Pushtu. A small sweet 
smelling iris. Hence our English Christian 
name Susan. 

SOTTAKLA, Tam. Syn. of Flacourtia 
sepiaria, Roxb. 

SOUBAIHA. Au Arab tribe, in the Lahej 
district of Yemen, who have been termed the 
gypsies of Arabia. 

SOUDi:, Fr. Barilla. 

80UDE ALSO 80UDES BRUTE, Fr. 
Soda. 

80UF, Hind, or SOUF, Hind. Pers. 
Fruits of Anethum gi’aveolens, A. panmori and 
A. sowa. See Sonf. 

SOUFFKE, Fr. Sulphur, 

SOULIER, Fr. Shoes. 

SOUR OR SAUK. This term, identical 
with Sairea, is given to populations occupying 
the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 
with the Konds and Kols or Kulis. The Sours 
are wholly within Telingana, and extend from 
the Godavery to the southern frontier of the 
Khonds. 

SOUR AB AY A, in lat. 7° 13’ S., long. 112° 
46|’ E., is oim of the chief towns of the island 
of Java, situated on the main land on the 
shores of a narrow strait, which divides it from 
the large island of Madura. It is the only 
perfectly secure harbour on the north coast of 
Java, and the only one also in which the ship- 
ping can be well defended by batteries on shore ; 
therefore, in the event of a war between Hol- 
land and any powerful maritime state, Sourabaya 
will be even of more importance than Batavk. 
The north channel into ^e harbour is defended 
by a strong fort erected upon a low island^ 
about nine miles from the town, but the east- 
ern channel is unprotected, except by the shal- 
lowness of the wat^ . The town ifejelf, which 
is a mile and a half from the sea, is divided 
by a river thirty yards wide, whiiDh is navigsMe 
by boats one hundred miles the seis and 





SPANISH JUICE. 


SPINACIA QLERACEA. 


is sufficiently deep at the entrance to admit 
vessels of two hundred and fifty tons. The 
laud in the vicinity is very low, being little 
above the level of the sea ; but it is not of so 
swampy a nature as that of the site of Batavia. 
A considerable number of Arabs and their 
descendants are settled at Sourabaya ; while 
Qrissik, a sea-port town, about five miles dis- 
tant, may almost be termed an Arab colony, 
for it is principally occupied by these people 
and their slaves. There are fish-ponds, exten- 
sive tanks of salt water, in which sea-fish are 
fattened for the table. These are highly prized 
by the Chinese, who spare no expense to pro- 
cure them. — Mr, Eart,, page 47 to 78. 

SOURNA MAYHARI, Sans. Cassia 
sophera. 

SOURONTON ISLAND, an island lying 
off the south-west part of Caramata, 1,400 feet 
hi‘’h, and visible from a distance of 27 to 30 
miles. 

SOUR WOOD OIL TREE. See Diptero- 
carpus. 

SOUTH SEA ISLAND COTTON. See 
Cotton. 

SOVINDA, Tel. Syn. of iEscliyuomene 
sesban. 

SOWA. See Soya. 

S O W A, Guz. AND Hind. SIIUTA- 
POOSHDA, Hind. Anethum sown.. Dill 
seed, or Bishop weed, Eng, Anethum 
sowa. 

SOY, Chinese. Japan. This well-known 
sauce is made from the Soja hispida whicli 
grows in China and Japan. In Java itis procured 
from the Phaseolus radiatus, the green gram, 
haree moong or putchay payroo of India. The 
beans are boiled soft with equal quantities of 
wheat or barley, and left for three months to 
ferment, salt and water are then added when 
the liquor is pressed and strained, 1,108 piculs 
of Soy were shipped in Canton in 1844, for 
London, British India and Singapore; 100 
jars, or about 50 gallons of Soy were received 
at Liverpool in 1850. Its price is about 6«. 
per gallon in the London market, and the Ja- 
pan Soy is superior to the Chinese . — Simmonds 

SOYA, Hind. Anethum sowa. 

SOYMEDA, Tel. Soymida febrifuga. 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA. See Cedrela 
febrifuga. 

SOZILI. Fish maws. 

SPANIEL. King Charles’ breed of spaniels 
is supposed to have been brought from Japan 
by Ci^taiti Saris in 1613. Dogs always form 
a part of a Japanese royal gift. 

SPANISCHE FLIEGEN, Ger. Cantha- 
lides. Spanish files. 

SPANISCHEB PFEFFER, Ger. Cay- 
eniie pepper* 

SPANISH JUICE, Eng. Liquorice 

jmoe. 


SPANISH PEPPER, Eno. Syn* of Capsi- 
cum annuum, Linn. 

SPANMAL, Sw. Corn. 

SPAROIDES. See Sparida. 

SPARTO. See Esparto, 

SPARTUM SCOPAHIUM. See Coffee. 

SPATHIUM root. Anglo-Lat. Spa- 
thium Chinensis. 

SPATHODEA INDICA, Peksoon. Syn. 
of Calosanthes indica, Blume. 

SPATHODEA LONGIFLORA, Willd. 
Syn. of Bignonia chelonoides. 

SPEADING HOG- WEED, Eng. Syn. 
of Boerhaavia procumbens. 

SPEAR GRASS, Eng. Syn, of Andro- 
pogon acicnlatus. 

SPECERYEN, Dut. Spices. 

SPECKLED WOOD, Eng. Syn. of 
Snake wood. 

SPEEDWELL, Eng. Veronica becca- 
biinga. 

SPEELGOED, Dut. Toys. 

SPENK-I AWAL, Pkks. Pusiit. A musk 
melon of Candaliar. 

SPERM AC E4T, Eng. It. See Sperma- 
ceti. 

SPERMA COG E lllRTA, Rottl. Syu. 
of Sperniacoce hispida, Linn. 

SPERMAGOCE SCABL»A, Willd. Syn. 
of Sperniacoce hispida, Linn. 

SPERM AZET, Rus. Siierinaceti. 

SPERM E DE BALKINE, Fk. Sperma- 
ceti. 

SPEZEREYEN, Gkr. Spices. 

SPEZJ, It. also SPEZIERIE, It. Spices. 

SPILE ROCOCO US. See Edible Sea- 
weed. 

SPIIiERANTHUS MOLLIS, Rorb. 
Syn. of Sph scran thus hirtus, Buriu. 

SPHiERIA. See Fungi. 

SPHiI^:RlA MILITARIS. See Dry rot. 

SPHAilRASACME ROHITUKA, Wall. 
Syn. of Amoora rohituka. 

SPHEGIDiE. See Wasp, Mason Wasp. 

SPIELZEUG, Ger, also SPIELSA- 
CHEN, Gkr. I'oys. 

SPIESGLAS, Dut. Antimony. 

SPIESGLANZ, Gkr. Antimony. 

SPIKENARD. Andropogoii calamus aro- 
maticus. See Jettamansi. 

SPIKER, Gkr. Nails. 

SPILSBURY, Dr., of the Bengal Medical 
Service, wrote an account of fossil bones on the 
Nerbudda in Bl. As. Trans, vol. vi. 351, 487 ; 
Ibid, 1839, vol. viii. 950 ; Ibid, 1833, vol. ii. 
151, 205, 586. Also geological notes on the 
valley of the Nerbudda. — Ibid, 1834, vol. iii. 
388. On fifteen varieties of shells in the Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda Territories. — Ibid, 1839, 
vol. viii. 708. — Dr. Buist. 

SPINACIA OLERACEA. See Vegeta- 
bles of Southern India. 
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SPONGE. 


SKA0*HA, 


SPINACIA TETRANDRA. S«e Choo- following imports took place into Liverpool 
laee. in the years, * 

SPINDLE TREE OIL. Oil of Euonymiis 1851, 95 cases 1854, 163 cases. 

Eiiropasus. 1852, 175 „ and 

SPINDLE TREES, on SPINDLE- 1853, 110 „ 1855, 146 „ 

WOOD. CelastracesB. See Celastriis pani- SPONGES, Eng. SPONGIA, Lat. See 
culatus. Halispongia. 

SPINELLE ruby. See Ruby. SPONGITEiE. See Corallinacem. 

SPINEL, occurs at Kandy in Ceylon, iu the SPONIA OHIENTALIS, Commers. Syn. 
bed of the Mahawelli-ganga. of Celtis orientalis, Linn. 

SPINIEEX SQUARUOSli S, Water-]>ink. SPOROTRICHUM. See Dry Rot. 

Its great seed balls are known to the Singhalese SPOTTED HEMLOCK, Eng. Coninm 


as Maha-Kawana tlie great beard of 

Rawana or Rama. See Sand binding platits. 
SPINULOSA. See Sesbania aciileata. 
SPIRiEA PUUNIFOLIA. See Edgwor- 
tliia chrysantha. 

SPllilTO ARDENTE, It, also SPIRITO 
DIYJNO, It. also AQIJARZENTE, lx. 
Alcohol. 

SPIRITS OF VITRIOL, Eng. Syn. of 
Sulphuric acid. 

SPJTI, a British province, forming portion 
of the Ladak country, co!n[)rises the whole 
valley of the Siuti river. Its mean area is 
1,900 square miles, and mean elevation of its 
inhabited parts J 2,980 feet. 

SPITZEN, Gkr. Lace. 

SPIZAETUS NIPALENSTS, Hodgson. 
Peculiar, so far as previously observed, to the 
Himalayan Harpactes fas-datus^ (Penriaut) ; 
Troifon malaharicm^ Gould. 

SPLINT COAL. See Coal. 

SPOGEL SEEDS. Seeds of Plantago 
isj)aghula., Roxb. 

Jspaghol, Peiis. Hind. Ispogul-bija, (bvN. 
Rarz-katurii, Arab. Failsun, Grkkk,Tuuk. 

Issafgul, Beng. *^p(>gt5l Seeds, Eng. 

Yesapiigul veri, Tam. 

IPOM^A SEPARIA. See Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

SPONDIA DULCIS. In Fija, Ivi. It 
yields a kind of H og plum. 

SPONDIA 8 AMARA, Lam. Syn. of Spon- 
dias mangifera, Pera. 

SPONDIAS ELLIPTICA, Rottl. Syn. 
of Buchauania latifolia. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA. 

Amda, Hind. Its gum. Kattumam 

Hog Plum, Eng. Pa8in,TAM, 

Anna, Hind. 

See Hog plum, Vegetables of Southern India. 

SPONDIAS PANICULATA, Roxb. 
Syn. of Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONGE . That known as Turkey sponge, 
the Spongia officinalis of Lin mens, of the na- 
tural order Bpoiigiae, is the peculiar skeleton, 
whole, and is produced in Southern and East- 
ern seas, though imported into England from 
Turkey. The Imports are in cases, each 
containing about 500 sponges of various sizes, 
a\ cragiug in value about 35s, per poutid* The 


maculatum. 

SPRAT. See Sprat. 

SPREADING CYPRESS. SeeEvergreens. 

SPREADING HOGWEED. Boerhaa- 
viah diandria, Bocrhaavia tuberosa. 

SPUNGIA, It. Sponge. 

SPURGE-FLAX, Eng. Daphne gnidium. 

SPURGE, INDIAN TREE, Eng. Syn. 
of Euphorbia tirucalli, Linn. 

SPURGE, TRIANGULAR, Eng. Syn. 
of Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn. 

SPURGEWORTS. Euphorbiaceae. 

SPYKERS, Dut. Nails. 

SQUASH-GOURD, Eng. Syn. of Cuciir- 
bita maxima, Ducli. See Cucurbita rnelopepo. 
Vegetable marrow. 

SC^UILLA. See Scilla. 

SQUILT.A MACULATA. See Stomapoda. 

SQUILLA SITLIFERA. See Stomapoda. 

SQUILL, INDIAN. Syn. of Scilla Indica, 
Roxb. 

SQUIN ANTHUM, a species of rush called 
meet rush or cameVs hay^ sometimes brought 
into China from Turkey and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. The stalk, in 
shape and colour, resembles a barley straw. 
It is full of fungous pith, like our common 
rush, leaves like those of wheat. When in 
[)erfection, it has a hot, bitterisli, not unplea- 
sant taste, and a very fragrant smell. It was 
formerly (but is not at present j used in' medi- 
cine. — Comp. Descr. 

SQUINE, Fr. also ESQUINE, Fr. China 
root. 

SRAD’HA, Sans. Srad’has are commonly 
understood as obsequies paid by Hindus to the 
manes of deceased ancestors, to effect, by means 
of oblations, the re-embodying of the soul of 
the deceased after burning his corpse, and to 
raise his shade from this world (where it would 
else, according to the noti^ons of the Hindus, 
continue to roam among demons and evil 
spirits) up to heaven, and then deify him, an 
it were, among the manes of departed ancestors. 
A hymn is recited among the ceremonies of 
the Srad’ha, and followed by the music of 
flageolets, lutes, p. 162, Jfbor, 

p. 75. In the Srad^ha or obsequies in honor 
of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi is, among most 
other deities, earnestly invoked, particularly 





SRI SAMPRADAYA. 


STAR APPLE. 


when a votary, by gifts to Brabmans, is ^^esiroas 
of obtaining celestial bliss for the defunct/* 

SREBRO, Voh. Silver. 

SRIGUNDA, Can. Sandalwood. 

SRIH ASTINJ, Sans, also BHUUUMDT, 
Sans. ? Heliotropiuiu ludicuni. 

SRLKAYA, Malay. Anona sciuainosa. 

SRl-NAGAR, the ancient capital of Gurh- 
wal, ill latitude 30'’ 14* N. and long. 78^ 37’ 
E., was built in the 16th century, on the bank 
of Alabananda, the principal branch of the 
Ganges. 

SRI PAD A, the impression of the foot- 
mark of Buddha, on Adam’s peak, Ceylon, left 
on his departing. It is noticed in that part 
of the Mahawanso, written by Mahanaama, 
prior to B. C. 301. Models of this arc shown 
in the Alu Wihara at Cotta and at other tein- 
])les of Ceylon. The Buddhists are the guar- 
dians of the Sripada, but the devotees of 
all religions meet here freely around the object 
of their common adoration. — See Serapada. 

SRI SAMPRADAYA or RAMANU- 
JA, a Vaislinava sect founded abiuit IloO, 
by Rainamija A chary a. lie was born at Per 
umbur, and studied at Kanchi or Coiijeverain, 
and afterwards resided at Sri Ranga, or Seringa- 
patani. He then visited various sliriiies pro- 
])agatitig his reformed vieivs, and reclaiming the 
shrines for the worshippers of VLsliiiu, particu 
larly the celebrated temi)le of Tripati. The sect 
worshi[)S Vishnu and Lakshmi and their seve- 
ral incarnations. They decorate their temples 
and dwellings with the Salagrama stone, and 
Tnlasi plant, and sot up in their liomse.s, iina 4 e.< 
of stone a, ml silver, which are daily worshij>jH*(i 
The tenijdes appropriated to Vishnu and his 
consort are resorted to, and the pilgrimages« 
made to Lakshiui-Balaji, Ramnath, Rauganatli, 
in the south of India, and to Badrinatli, in the 
Himalaya, Jogarinath in Orissa, and Dvvaraka 
on the Malabar Coast. This sect in general 
prepare their food individually and in private, 
and if a stranger’s look fall on the food, 
the cooking is stopped and the food buried. 
They must not eat in cotton garments, but 
having bathed, must put on woollen and silk. 
Their chief religious tenet is the assertion that 
Vishnu is Brahm, that he was before all 
worlds, and w'as the cause and creator of all. 
In opposition to the Vedanta doctrines, they 
deny that the deity is now of form or quality, 
but regard him as endowed with all good 
qualities and with a two fold form. The Su* 
pre6»e Spirit “ Faramatma,” or cause, and the 
gross one, the effect, the universe or matter. 
Theu: doctrine is therefore called the Visishtha- 
dwaita or doctrine of unity with attributes. 
In these assertions Aey are followed by most of 
the Vaishnava sects. They assert three predi- 
cates of the universe, comprehending the deity: 
it consists of GlvU or Bmiit \Achit or matter ; and 


Iswara orgod, or the enjoyer, the thing enjoy- 
ed, and the ruler and controller of both. Besides 
his primary and secondary form as the creator 
and creation, the deity has assumed, at differ- 
ent times, pirticular forms and appearances, 
f(»r the benefit t)f his creatures. He is, or has 
been, visibly present am(mgst men in five mo- 
dificiitions ; in his Archa, objects t)f worship, 
as images, &c., in the VibalMvas or avataras, 
as the ti.sh, the boar, tkc., in certain forms call- 
ed Vifithas^ of which four are enumerated, 
Yasudeva or Krishna, Balarama, Pradyumna, 
and Ainruddha : fourthly, iu the Sukshmafonn, 
which, when perlect, comprises six qualities. 
Blood offerings at the temples are prohibited 
by all Valslmavas. 'I’lieir reward for good acts 
is laid down as the i>erpetual residence in 
Vaikunt’ha or Vishnu’s heaven . — Professor 
Wil&on, c 

SRJTHALAM, Ticl. Cory- 

pha tfiliera, Roxb. 

SRUVA, Sans. The liistral spoon, figured 
as held in the hand of the god Brahma. 

8TACUYS MALABARICA, Sikb. Syn. 
of Anisomeles Malabariea. 

STADMANNIA TiUJUGA, Spk. Syn. 
of Schleiehera trijuga, WiJld, 

STAFF TREE, Eno. Syn. of Celastrus 
paniculatus, Willd. 

Sl'AFF-TREE OIL, Eng. Syn. of Oil of 
(Jelastni.s paniculatu. See Malkunguni. 

STAG NAT A, It. Tin? 

STAGNO, It. Pewter? 

STAHL, Gkr. Steel. 

STAL, Ri;s. 8w. Steel. 

STA I. AG M rr E. See Stalactite. 

STALAGMITES CAMBOGOIDES. See 
r)yes, Clusiacea), Hebradendron, Gamboge, 
Oosara Rewand. 

STALAGMITIS PICTORIUS, G. Don. 
Syn. of Xfinthochymus pictorius, Roxb. 

SPAN LEY', Loud, was the first Secretary 
of State for India, and ex-officio President of 
the India Council, r)n the resignation of Lord 
Elleuborough, in May, 1858 ; his Lordship re- 
signed the Colonies into the hands of Sir E. 
Biilwer Lytton, and became President of the 
Board of Control. The latter board merged into 
the Council of Stiite for India, the result of a 
bill to that effect introduced by TiOrd Stanley 
during the Parliamentary Session of 1857-58, 
and which received the Royal assent in July 
1858. 

STANNUM, Lat. Tin. 

STAPELIA VARIEGATA. See Stapelia 
grandiflora. 

STAR ANISE, Illicium anisatum. See 

STAR ANISE OIL. Oil of fruit of JBicium 
anisatum. » 

STAR APPLE, Eng. Chrysophyllum 
minatum. 
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STATISTICS OF BATTLES, &c. 


STAUKTON. 


STARCH. In making a deooctton of stai^k 
for medicinal purposes, instead of European 
starch, Indian arrow-root (tikor,)can be employ- 
ed. The Mahometans of lower India prepare 
starch from wheat as in Europe ; they also some- 
times make it from some of the edible roots, 
such as the KOoa, a variety of Curcuma an- 
gusUfolia. — Ains. Mat Med. p. 44. 

STAR FLOWER, Eng. Syn. of Callis- 
tephuB Chinensis, De. Cand. 

STATICE CORIARIA. See Dyes. 
STATISTICS OF BATTLES, SIEGES, 
AND CAMPAIGN S, in India and Europe. 
At Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington, lost in 
the proportion of 1 to 6. In that battle, out 
of a British force of 36,273, there were killed 
1,417, making about 3*9 per cent. ; but, in- 
cluding 362 men killed of the King’s German 
Legion, the ratio rises to 4*9 per cent. The 
total force, British and allied, under the Duke 
of Wellington, amounted to 69,686, out of 
which there was a total killed of 2,947, or a 
grand total killed of 4*2 per cent. British and 
allied. The Indian returns shew the follow- 
ing ratios : — 

1803 Assaye, 1 to 3 

1804 Dieg, 1 „ 4J 

1817 Mehedpore, 1 „ 6 

1817 Sitabuldy, 1 „ 4 

1818 Korygaum, 1 „ 3 

1845 Maharajpore, 1 „ 6 

1846 Battles of the Sutlej .. . 1 „ 5 

1848 Chilianwallah, 1 „ 7 

Here “ is noj proof of cowardice on the 

part of the defeated, whose loss in every aliiiir, 
except perhaps the last, greatly exceeded our 
own.’* During the siege of Serin gapatam, in 
1799, it was stormed and captured “ by 4,376 
men, in two columns.” The loss in the assault 
was as follows. 

Killed. Wounded. Minting. 


European Officers 22 45 0 

„ N. a O. and Soldiers 181 122 22 

Native Soldiers 119 420 lOO 

Making a total, killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, of 1,031 met). Of the above officers, 25 
were killed and wounded in the assault. Lord 
Lake, with an original force of 9,000 men, 
augmented afterwards by the force from Bom- 
bay, according to Major Hough, appeared be- 
fore Bhurtpore in January 1805. During four 
successive assaults, each increasing in despera- 
tion, Lord Lake was repulsed with losses on 
each occasion, as follows : — 

First assault 456 men killed and wounded. 


Second 

do 

673 

do 

do 

Third 

do 

894 

do 

do 

Fourth 

do 

987 

do 

.do 


Total ...2,910 men killed and wounded. 
There were of officers killed 15, and 85 
wounded, making a total of officers, Idlled and 
wounded, 100. “ Major Thorn gives the loss, 


in ail the operations, at 3,100 men and 102 
officers, killed and wounded.*’ (Major Hough.) 

During the Expedition to Walcheren in 
1809, 1*67 per cent, of the entire force was 
killed in action, and 32*2 per cent perished by 
disease, making a grand total of 34*69 per 
cent, in that fatal and ill directed attempt. 

Of the losses in the earlier campaigns of 
the French revolutionary war we receive but 
the following general statments: — In 1794, 
says Mr. Fergusson, the French army in 
Flanders, composed principally of mere boys, 
many of them of five feet, three or four inches 
in height, “ kicked us before them like a foot 
ball through Flanders and Holland into 
Germany, destroying in their course full three- 
fourths of our army.” The same authority, 
speaking of the same campaign, says that by 
disease, by famine, by the rigour of the season, 
and by the sword, out of a host of fully 
30,000 men, when the retreat from Flanders 
first began, scarcely 8,000 remained to witness 
its completion.” In the Peninsular army, 
again, under the Duke of Wellington, taking 
forty-one months during which the war was 
carried on with the utmost vigour, an annual 
mortality of about 4 per cent, occurred in 
battle and from wounds, and 12 per cent, 
was from disease, being nearly 16 per cent, 
of those employed whereas, in the first 
year of the Burmese war 3| per cent, of 
the British troops were killed in action, 
and 45 per cent, perished by disease, “ mak- 
ing a total loss of 48J per cent. ; con- 
sequently each person employed throughout 
that year encountered more risk of life than 
in throe Peninsular campaigns.” In the 
second year of the Burmese war, the losses in 
action, and by disease, were “ about one half of 
what occurred in the first,” making a total for 
two years of 5^ per cent, killed in action, and 
67 J by disease, or a grand total for the two 
years of 7 2 J of the European force employed 
under Sir Archibald Campbell. The official 
records exhibit a Joss of 61 officers of the 
British army alone, killed, wounded, and died 
of disease, — ** a very heavy loss indeed,** says 
Colonel Tulloch, “ considering that the average 
number of officers present did not probably 
exceed 150.** The expedition to Rangoon, 
during the first Burmese war, was therefore 
the most fatal of which we have any record.— 
\War office Statistkal Report^ presented to both 
Ifwum of Parliament^ by command of Her 
Majesty.'] The Lancet^ No, XL Vol, /A, 
turday^ September 10, 1853. 

STAUNTON, Sib Gbobgs Thomas. 
Ob. August 10, 1858. The deceased baronet 
was born at MiHord-house, near Salisbury, in 
1781, and succeeded his father, the first 
net, in 1810. He was educated hi Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After leaving, he was ap- 
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STEBCUUA ACUMINATA. 


ST. JULIAN. 


pointed chief supercargo for the East India 
Company^ and was President of the select 
committee at Canton, and Commissioner of 
Embassy to Pekin in 1816. In 1818 he was 
elected member for the borough of St. Mi> 
chael's, which was extinguished by the Re- 
form Bilk For St. Michaers he sat two 
years. In 1830 he was returned for Heytes- 
bury, another borough abolished by the Re- 
form Bill. In 1832 he was elected member 
for the southern division of Hampshire, which 
he unsuccessfuUy contested in 1835 and 1837. 
In March 1838, he was returned for Ports- 
mouth, and sat for that borough 14 years — 
namely, until July 1852, since which time he 
has not had a seat in Parliament. Sir George 
was the author of a translation of the Penal 
Code of China, and has written several works, 
which are held to be authorities on the sub- 
ject, on our relations with that country. His 
father, the first baronet, was Secretary to Lord 
Macartney, Governor of Madra*^, and received 
his title after the negotiation of the peace with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1784. He was subsequent- 
ly Secretary of Legation during Lord Macart- 
ney’s well-known emba.ssy to China in 1792. 
With the death of Sir George Staunton, the 
baronetcy became extinct. 

STAUNTONIA. See Decaisnea. 

STAUNTONIA LATIFOLIA. Ramke- 
la. Hind, also Gophlu, Hind. Fruit edible. 

STAVESACRE. Eng. Delphinium sUphis- 
agria. 

ST. BARBE, called Pulo Paneeky Bessar, 
by the Malays, is iu lat. 0° 7’ N., long. 107^^ 
16’ E., 9 miles east of Gaspar Island. It is 
high, of a triangular form, about 3 miles long. 
When first discerned it appears like two or 
three islands, being lower at the centre than at 
the N. E. and W. parts. 

ST. DAVID, OR FREE-WILL IS- 
LANDS, N. W. of New Guinea, in lat. 0° 55’ 
N. and long. 134° 21’ E., form a close group 
four in number. — Horsfield. 

STEARINE. See Candles. 

STEATITE. See Soapstone. 

STECHAPFEL, Gkk. Thorn apple. 

STECKNADELN, Ger. Pins. 

STEENKOOLEN, Dut. Coal. 

STEENKULL, Dan. Coal. 

STEGOSTOMA. See Sqnalidae. 

STEINKOHLEN, Gbr. Coal. 

STEKLO, Rds. Glass. 

STELLAEIA MEDIA. See Vegetables of 
,Soutl^rn India. 

STEjlLATES. See Galiacece. 

STENKOL, Sw. Coal. 

STENOPUS. See Palemonidas. 

STEPHANOHYDRA. See Hydridm. 

STEBCULIA. See Dombeya speetabiUs, 

STERCULIA ACUMINATA, yields the 


ties are carried to the interior of Africa. Each 
nut of the Gonga variety sells for 100 cowries, 
and 2,500 cowiies at Rabba on the Kevorra, 
value a dollar of 4a . id. Bitter Kola fruit is 
about the size of a peach, rose coloured and 
very pretty. The Bitter Kola nut is intensely 
I bitter, not astringent like common Kola, and 
is used for medicinal purposes. 

I STERCULIACRdS. See Durio, Erioden- 
dron. 

STERCULIA FiETIDA. Foetid sterculia 
Piudta or Pfndri maram, Tam, Giirvapa Bkdain, 

I chettu, TV/. Mugli badam, Beiig, This is a large, 
and makes a good avenue, tree. See Oil. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA. See Oadhal. 

STEREOSPERM UM SUAVEOLENS. 
See Cyclop. South Asia. 

STERK WATER, Dux. Nitric acid. 

STERNBERGIA. See Dracmna. 

ST. ESPRIT. A group of about 12 
islands in the China Sea, in lat. 0° 36’ N. 
These islets are high, with deep clear chan- 
nels between them. — Iloi'sfield, 

STEVENSON, Revkrend J., d. d.. Chap- 
lain of St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay, author of 
numerous publications. He wrote on the Anti- 
Brahmin ical worship of the Hindoos, in Lond. 
As. Trans, vols. vi. 239, viii. 330. — On the 
Mahratta language, Ibid, vol. vii. 84. — On the 
modern deities worshipped in the Deccan, Ibid. 
105. — On the Bauddho-Vaishnavas of the Dec- 
can, Ibid, 64. — On the intermixture of Budd- 
hism with Brahniinism in the religion of the 
Hindoos of the Deccan, Ibid, 1. — Analysis of 
tbe Qanesa Purana, Ibid, vol. xiii. 319. — Re- 
marks on the relation between the Jain and 
Brahminical systems of geography. Bom. As. 
Trans. 1847, vol. ii. 411. — On specimens of 
Saurashtra coins found near Junir, Ibid, 377. 
— On the Braminical manner of constructing 
their images, Ibid, 396. — Translation of Budd- 
ha inscriptions near Nassik, Ibid, 452. — Ob- 
servations on the grammatical structure of the 
vernacular languages of India, Ibid, 1849, vol. i. 
171, 1850, vol. iv. 1, vol. vi. 196. — Dr, Buist. 

STHUPA S. See Topes, Tumuli ; Pagodas. 

STILAGO BUNIA8, Linn. Syn. of Anti- 
desma Bunias. 

STILLINGIA SEBIFERA. See Croton 
sebiferum, Dryandra cordata. 

STIPA TENACISSIMA. See Esparto. 
STIPE-CLASPING BRAKE. Pteris 
amplexicaiilis. 

STIVOLI, Rus. Quills. 

STIZOLOBIUM GIGANTEUM,Sprbn«. 
Syn. of Mucuna gigantea, D. C. 

ST. JOHN. Two moderately elevated slop- 
ing islands, iu the straits of Singapore. — Hors- 
field, 

ST. JULIAN. A small island in the 
China Sea, in lat. 0° 54* N., and long. 

48’ ^^Hor^eld, 


Kola or Gonga nut, of which immense quanti* 
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STBACHEY. 

ST. MARY ISLES, off the Coast of Oa- 
n«ra, extend from lat. 13® 28’ to 13® 17’ N., 
tlie outermost of the range being 5 miles from 
the shore. 

ST. MATTHEW ISLANDS, in lat 5® 18’ 
S., long. 124® 16’ E., are two islands extend- 
ing 12 to 15 miles. — Horsfield. 

ST. MATTHEW OR ELEPHANT IS 
LAND. One of the Mergiii Archipelago, is 
about 5 1 leagues in length, extending from lat. 
10® 4' N. to 9° 50 N. It is 14 miles from 
the continent, and the highest peak in the 
island is nearly 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Hastings or Gage’s Harbour on its 
northern part, is a spacious bay formed by the 
islands of St. Matthew, St. Luke and Has- 
tings, is sheltered from all winds, and capable 
of containing the largest navy in the world — | 
Horsjield. j 

STOCKS, Dr., of the Bombay Medical Ser- 
vice, ob, 1858. He was Superintendent of 
Forests in Sind. Wrote on the babool trees in 
Scinde. Bom. As. Trans, vol. ii. 390. — Br. 
BuUt. 

STOCQUELER, J. H., was Editor Bom- 
bay Courier, afterwards of the Bengal Uurkarii, 
and ultimately of the Calcutta Englishman till 
1844. Author of Fifteen months’ pilgrimage 
through untrodden tracts in Kurdistan and 
Persia, 1831-32. Loud, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. — j 
Dr, Buut, I 

STOMATELLA. See Turbinidaa. 

S'rOM ATIA. See Haliotidae. 

STONE CUTTING. See Arts and 
Manufactures. 

STONE FINE, Eng. Finns pinoa. 

STORAGE, It. Storax. 

STORAX, Fk. Storax. 

STORAX, LIQUID. See Sillarus. 

STORAXWOBTS. See Styrace®. 

STOREY. See Leedes. 

STO RIANT, a frontier tribe whose winter 
station is in Biluchistan and summer station 
in the high country belonging to the Musa 
Khel. — See Laihawh Descriptive Eihnologp. 

ST'OT'ULART, Sans. LagerstraBmiaReginae. 

STOlTKBHlJKiE CLAY. See Clay. 

STOVIGLIE, It. also TERRAGLIE, 
It. Earthenware. 

STRACCI, It. also STRAZZE. It. Rag.«>. 

STRACHEY, H., of the 66th Bl. N, I, 
Author of a Journey through Thibet, in 1846, 
to llakas I’al and Cho Mapan, i. e. Lake 
Manasarovara in Bl. As. Trans. 1848, vol. xvii. 
99, and publisbed in a separate form 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1848. — On the Frontier of Kemaon and 
Gurhwal, Ibid, 532. — He mentions that Mana- 
sarovara discharges its waters through a gravel 
bank into Rakas Tal, which, again, sends off a 
tributary to the Sutlej. — Dr, iuist 

STRACHEY, Richard, m officer of the| 
Bengal Engineers, who received the gold *iiedal i 


STRANGERS’ HOME FOR ASIATICS. 

of the Lend. Geo. Soc. He wrote on the phy- 
sical geography of the provinces of Gurhwal 
and Kemaon, in the Himalaya mountains in 
Lond. Geo. Trans. 1851, vol. xxi. 57. — On the 
Glaciers of the Pindur and Kuphinee rivers, 
in the Kumaon Himalayas, Edin. New. Phil. 
JI. 1847-48, Vol. xliv, 108. — A Trip to the 
Niti pass, 1849, in Bl. As. Trans. 1850. — On 
the snow line of the Himalayas, Ibid, 1849, 
vol. xviii. 287. — Notes on investigations near 
Kumaon, Ibid, 240. —Geography of Knmao)», 
Ibid, 1851. Horary barometrical observations 
at 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. See 
Colonel Sykes on, in Phil. Trans. 1850, 
299. — On the tertiary formations of the Hima- 
layas, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1851. — See Disserta- 
tion on discoveries of both brothers in Sir. R. 

I. Murchison’s address to Lond, Geo. Soc. 
1852. — Dr. Buist. 

STRANGERS’ HOME FOR ASIA- 
TICS. One of these was established in 
London in 1859. It offers to Indian sailors 
and other Orientals who are in England a 
comfortable and respectable lodging, with 
wholesome food, at a ct)st which sliall ren- 
der the institution self supporting. Each 
lodger is to pay not less than 8s. per 
week, for which the lodgers will be sup- 
plietl with three moals a. day, me lical atten- 
dance, bathvS, washing, tkc. ; so that they will 
fiave no other necessary outlay, but to furnish 
themselves with clothing, the means of doing 
which, on the most reasonable terms, are pro- 
vided by the establisliment of a store-room at 
the “ Home.” In addition to these benefits, 
arrai^gements have been made to take charge 
of their money and other property, to make 
remittances to their families and friends, to 
give them advice, and afford them information, 
to protegt them from im]>()sitiori, to i)rocure 
them employment in vessels, to present them 
with copies of the Holy Scriptures, &c. From 
June 1857, to June 1858, the number of Asi- 
aticvS, Africans, &c., who found a home at that 
institution was 884. The average weekly 
nninber of inmates for two years was 50. Dur- 
ing that period the number (»f beds paid for 
was 857, by Asiatics entering as casual 
lodgers at 3d. per night. In 1857 the num- 
ber of Asiatic servants and Lascars shipped 
was 407 ; in 1858 the number was 307 ; and 
during the five months of the year 1859 
the number was 122. During the year, the 
labours of the Scripture reader had been unre- 
mitting, and great number of lascars and® 
others had been visited and supplied with co- 
pies of the scriptures and tracts. The receipts 
from all sources for the year 1 858 amounted to 
£3,728. 3s. 5d.^ including £1,059 donations, 
£60 19s. subscriptions, and a loan of £600, 
The expenses amounted to £3,533 9s. 8d. 
leaving a balance in hand of £194 13s. 6di 
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STKYCIINdS NUX VOMICA. 


SURALI 


At the opeuiug of tbo institution the liabilities 
auioimted to Sc,371 lls. 8d. At the anni- 
versary of 1859 the auioiuit had been reduced : 
to £5yid6 Is. 4d. The amount then required | 
to liquidate the debt was £5,328. Up to that j 
time the institution had not been self sup- 
porting. 

S rilAUSSE, Ger. See Struthionidfle. 

STR A VADIUM COCCINEUM, De 
Cand. Syn. of IJarringtouia acutaiigula. 

STRAVADIUM RACEMOSUM, Juss. 
Syn. of Barringtoiiia racemosa. 

STRAVADIUM RUlUiUM, Pers. Syn. 
of Barringtoiiia acutangula. 

STRENGTH opRHEEA and NETTLE 
FIBRES. See Nettle. 

STREPSICER^^. See Cai»rem. 

STRINGY BARK. See Eucalyptus. 

STRIX BADIA. See Strigidm. 

STRIX FLAMMEA. See Strigkhc. 

STROM B 0 S. Sec Stroinbidm. 

STROMBUS FUSUS. See Stromhidm. 

STROMBUSLATISSIMUS. See Stronv 
bidye. 

STRUT M 10. See Struthionida). 

STRUTHIO CA:\IELUS, Lat. See Stru- 
thionidm E.strich. O.strioh, 


STRUZZO also STRUZZULO, It. See 
Struthionidai, 

STRYCIINOS COLUBRINA. Ltnn. 


Kuchila luta, Bkng. 
Modira kaniram, (Jan. 
Snake wood tree, Em;. 
Snakepoison tree, Eng, 

STRYCIIxNOS NU 

Khaaak nl kalb, Arab. 
Kha-boung, Burm, 
Kuohla, Bkng. 

Kaniram, Can. 

KudaUa doruatta, Cvxo. 
Kuchla, Duk. 

Kaniram, Malkal. 

Vomit nut, Eng. 

Poison nut, Eng. 


Kuchla luta, Hjnix 
Naga iiiusadi, Tel. 
Lignum culubrinum, 
Lat. 

K VOMICA, Linn. 
Mutti, Tam. 

Yetti maram, Tam. 

Yefcti kotte maram, Tam. 

Miishti, ? Tkl. 

Musidi, Tel, 

•M nsUfcighanga musidi ? 
Tel 

Kulaka? Sans, 

Kutaka ? Sans. - 
Veaha musti bijan. Sans. 


This middliiig sized tree is common on almost 
every part of the coast of Coromnncle], and is ^ 
in flower during the cold season. The wood is 
white and very hard, and used for plough 
shares. The poisonous fruits are the favorite 
food of the Biiceros Malabaricus or Hornbill. 
The hard and durable wood is used for many 
purposes by the natives. It is exceedingly 
bitter, narticularly that of the root which is used 
*in intermitting fevers and in case of venemous 
snake bites, when that of Naga Musiiii, S. 
Colubrina cannot be had. The seeds are em- 
ployed in distillation of country spirits, to ren- 
der them more intoxicating. The pulp of the 
fruit seems perfectly innocent and it is greedily 
eaten by many sorts of birds, jRoad. — Mr. 
Rohde^ MSS. See Nux vomica. 


STRYCHNOS POTATORUM, XiNii. 

The Tree. 


Clearing nut tree, Eng. 
liiduga, Beng. 

Iiigivi, Cyng. 

Nirmalli, Hind. 
Chil-binj kaqhiir, Duk. 
Teta maram, Tam. 


Tottan kotte maram, Tam. 
1'ottaiu pare! maram, Tam. 
Induga chottu,? Tel. 
Indupu cUettu, Tel. 
Chilla chebtu, Tel. 

Chilla ginja, Tel. 


The NiU. 


Tetta kotte, Tam. | Clearing nut, Eng. 

Chibbiiij-ka-pha1, Ditk. Kataka, Sans. ? 
Chilla ghenzlu, Tei.. | 

2 he Wood. 


Itidnga wood, Anglo- 1 Indu^akarra, Tel. 

Bkng.? 1 Chibbinj ka lakra, Hind. 

Grows in the mountains of India, in Bengal 
and the Dekkan, flowers in March and April, 
of a greenish yellow colour. The ripe seeds 
are used by the natives for clearing water, by 
merely rubbing the inside of a vessel with 
them, then allowing the water to settle, whoa 
all its impurities fall to the bottom. This seed 
can often bo ol>tained when alum cannot be 
procured. The tree is of moderate size larger 
than S. nux vomica, and furnishes a service- 
able small sized wood. In the Circars it is 
much scarcer than the S. nux vomica, being 
only found amongst mountains and woods of 
great extent. It flowers during the hot season. 
The wood of this like that of the former is 
hard and durable and is used for various econo- 
mical purposes. The pulp of the fruit wlien 
ripe is eaten by the natives, the taste is rather 
disagreeable. The ripe seeds are dried and sold 
in every market to clear muddy water. The 
natives never drink clear well water if they can 
get pond or river water, which is always more ov 
less impure according to circumstances. One 
of the seeds is well rubbed for a minute or two 
round the inside of the vessel containing the 
water, generally an unglazed earthen one, which 
is then left to settle j in a very short time the 
impurities fall to the bottom leaving the water 
clear, and so far as can be learned, perfectly 
wholesome, RoscO. — Rohde MSS. 

ST. THOME, OR MYLAPORE, in lat. 
13*^ V N., a southern suburb of Madras. 

STUCK-GOED, Dut. also STUCK 
GUT, Gbr. Bronze. 

STUOJE, It. also STOJE, It. Mats. 

STUPA, a Tope. See Sthupa. Tope, 

STURNIDJG. See Gracula religiosa. 

STYRACIF'LUA. See Liquidambar. 

STYRAX, Lat. See Storax. 

STYRAX BENZOIN. See Loban, 

STYRAX BROOM ] Ger. Storax. 

SIT A, Tib. Ovis aries. 

SUASDA INDICA. See Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

SUALLA, CisLisBES. Biche de mar. 

SUBALI, Hind. Syn* of Crozophora pli- 
cata, Ad Juss. 



SUDRA. 


SUGAR. 


SUBATHU, occupies the crest of a ridge 
at ail elevation of 4,200 feet. See Sanatoria. 

SUBBA-DAMPA, Tkl. Dios 

corea tomentosa, Koen. 

SUB-BORAS SODiE,LAT. Syn. of Borax. 

SUBKR, Lat. Cork. 

SABZAtl OK SOBJAH, the Dukani name 
of an intoxicating liquor prepared from Ganjah. 
— Ainslifis Mat. A fed. p. 208. See also 
Subji, Sidlii, Guz. Hind. Cannabis sativa. 
Bhakg. 

SUBZE KE BINJ ? Ditk. Ocymum basili- 
cum. 

SUCCADANA, on the west coast of 
Borneo, in lat. 1° 7' S., a place of trade with 
India. 

SUCCORY ROOT, Eng. See Kasni ka jar 

SU-CllAN, CniN. Oil pea. 

SUCRE, Fr. Sugar. 

SUDAB, IJi.vD. Peks. Rata graveolens. 

SADANAPA VEDRU, Tel. Syn. o1 
Bam I ) lisa stricta. 

SUDDAP, Arail and Ditk. Ru'^. 

SUDDAPA, Tku r)ill sc.-d. 

SUDI MIllAPA KAYA, Tm,. WroX 
S^!)^)?;oT®C)5o Capsicum frutescens, Linn. 

SUDULUiNU, Cyng. Garlic. 

SUDllA. The Parsees are invested with 
the Sudra or sacred shirt, and tlie cord or kusfi 
at the age of six years and three months. This 
investiture is the initiation of the child into 
the religion of Zoroaster, the “ Jiibhla/' beiuj 
then discontinued. The Sudra is made o! 
linen or gauze or net, while the kusti is a thin 
woollen cincture or cord of seventy-two threads 
rejiresenting the seventy-two Has or chapters 
of the Izashnw, one of the sacred books of the 
Parsecs. 'I'he Sudra and Kusti are worn alike 
by men and women, but the latter likewise 
dress in the saree, generally of coloured silk 
and the short sleeved silk vest called the Ivan- 
cliri or Choli. — Parsees., p. 70. 

SUDRA OR SUD.AR. This term, which 
is now the common appidlation of the mass 
of the inhabitants of India, whether Gauri* 
alls or Dravidians, seem.s originally to have 
been the name of a tribe dwelling near 
the Indus. Lassen recognises the name in 
that of the town Xv^pog on the lower Indus, 
and especially in that of the nations of the 
Sudroi in northern Arachosia. He supposes 
them to have been with the Abhiras and Ni- 
sbadas, a black long haired race of aborigines, 
subdued by the Aryans, It cannot be doubted 
that by the Aryans, the term was extended in 
course of time; to all who occnjiied or were re 
duced to a dependent condition, w^hilst the name 
Mlechcha, ciuitinued to be the appellation of the i 
unsubdued Un-Aryanised tribes. Lassen and: 
Max Muller, suppose that the w’hole of the 
Sudras or [>riiuitive servile classes of northern 


India, belonged to a race different from their 
Aryan conquerors, but Dr. Caldwell thinks it 
probable that a considerable portion of them 
consisted of the slaves, servants, dependants or 
followers of the high caste Aryans, and like the 
latter belonged to the Aryan race. And the 
Tact that the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, N'aisyas 
and Sudras, are all represented as having 
sprung from Brahma’s body, though from dif- 
ferent parts of it, is in favour of the idea that 
the Sudras differ from the twice- born Aryas, 
in rank only, not in blood. Sudras, otherwise 
Soodrn, or Sudar are mechanics, artizana, and 
labourers of every description. But in the 
prosecution of the Sudra’s avocations will be 
found persons of the second find third tribes, 
or classes, and, perha[>s also of the first ; but 
of the first comparatively fewL “ The natural 
duty of the Sudra is servitude.” Many sects 
and subcastes of Sudras burn their dead, like 
other Hindus. Others inter them decently 
.•I.hI, and in a horizontal po.sition, while 
»thers, as the Lingaets^ Gold-smith ca.ste, Ac., 
put their dead in a sitting attitude. ^J’he 
Siidras have numerous subdivisions, in their 
(•astes. 

SUDUMSTRA, Sans. Tkl. Tribulus 
fcerrestris. 

SUFED, Hind. Pers. White. 

SUFEDA, Hind. l^)[>nlus }>vrifonriis. 

SUFEDA, (H:z. Hind. Kash. Pkrs. 
White lead. 

SUFED LOBE. Dolichos tranquebaricus. 

SUFED MIRACH, Guz. Hind. White 
pepner. 

SUFED MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argeiitea. 

8UFED-MUSLI, Duk. Guz. and Hind. 
Asparagus sannentosus. See Moosli. 

SUFED POLKI, Hind. See Polkce. 

SUFED POOIN, Beng. Syn. of Basclla 
alba. 

SUFED RAI, Guz. Hind. White piustard 
see<l. 

SUFED SAMBUL, Duk. Arsenic. 

SUFED SIMAL, Hind. Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum. ^ 

SUF ALSO TISI ALSO ALSI, Guz. Hind. 
Linseed. 

SUFED TOTA, Guz. and Hind. Sul- 
phate of zinc, White copperas. 

SUFED TULSI, Duk. Hind. Guz. Ba- 
sella alba. Ocimum album. 

SUFED TULSI, Hind. Ocimum villo- 
sum. • 

8UFIR, Arab. Sapphire. 

SUGAFIUN, Pisits. AND Greek. Ferula 
I persica. 

SUGANDA MARICHI, Sans. Piper cu- 
beba. 

SUGAR. See also notices under Dacca. 
Food. Saccliarum. Sugar Cane. 



SUJAjyA. 

SUGAR CANDY, is made in China by 
crystalizing the raw sugar ; the best conies 
from Fukien, called Chinchew, from which 
province, especially through the newly opened 
port of Amoy, the exporUtion is likely to in- 
crease. It was for the most part carried to 
India, but has ceased to be introduced since' 
the customs duties have been altered : Pinff/o 
sugar is tlve name given to the ponmled 
sugar candy; Pinf;/a nii'ans ‘crystal flowers’ 
ajid is applied to this sort, because it is tlu' 
pinff or candied sugar made. line. It 

was formerly carried to the United States, 
and to India. 

SUGAR CANE, Kussib-Shakhar ; Aiiab. 
Guiidari, Guz. Onus, Guz. Ghanna, link, 
'idle sugar cane [^Kcch(xrnni o/h'clnaraxn)^ 
thrives from the equator to the 32^ (>f lati- 
tude. It is one of the largest of the gras.scs, 
growing from (S to 12 feet in height, and ac- 
quiring a diameter of imc to two inc.lies : the 
sugar being contained in the Ltosti cellular jni(‘y 
pith, with which the stalk is lilled. — FdttUnter. 
See Sugar, Saetdiarum oflicinarum. (Jlirn.Mte. 

SUGAR IMPARITIES and vVUULTER 
Ad'lONS. See Suirar. 

SLKiAR MAKING and REFINING. Sec 
Sugar. 

SUGAR OF RAMROO. Sec Tabashecr. 

SUOlUNUJ, Aiivn. Guz. Hind. Ferula' 
persica, Saga pen uin . 

BUG H AN 1)11 1 PALA, Tkl. I'Si'Ko ciP'-v 
Ilcmidesiuus Indicus. 

SUG IlKPE, It. also SUVERO, It. Cork. 

SUGHUNDA-MARICllU, S.ans. (;nbeb.s. 

SUGO DI REGOLIZIA, It. .Liquorice 
juice. 

SUGU DI KULLUjTAM.SyM. of Amethyst. 

SUGUNDI, Sans. Sec Kiliooriiui bark. 

SU 1 1 A I LI, Aua n. From Sahilah, a sea shore, 
a name given to the Africau races dwelling 
along the coast to the south and north of the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, also apjdied to those 
on the ^lorocco coasts. See Semitic Races. 
Somali. 

SUHOYUM, Kashm. The burning ground 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
It lies near the village of Nichi-Hama, in thr 
Pergunnali of Miichipora, at the north west end 
of tlie valley of K.tshrnir, where the plain is 
about 6, 1 00 feet in height. Flames frequently 
issue from the s[»ot. — Vkpif'- 

SUl, Guz. Hind. Needles. 

SUIF, Fu. Tallow. 

• SUIKER, Dut. Sugar. 

SUIMINT'A, properly SOMINTA, Tkl. 

ASschyntuuene sesban. Linn. Syu. 
of Sesbania iEgyptiaca, Pers. 

SUJAKARA, Can. Soda. 

SUJANA, IIiND. ALSO SUHANJANA, 
Hind. Hyperanthera moringa, Moringa ptery- 
gosperui^ SeeMoHnga. Horseradish. 


SULPHATE OF IRON. 

SUKB IN UJ, Auab. Sagapenum. 

8UK-CT1INA, Bkno. Ghiua root. 

SUKII DARSAN, Bkno. Hind. Crinum 
deflxum, Ker. 

SUKll DARSAN, Bung. Syn. of Crinum 
asiaticum, Wilhl, also Hind. 0. Zcylaniciiui. 

SLKH UR, Pkus. Pis tacia terebinth ns. 

SUKKA BOMMI, Tel, 

Catharanihns pusilla, G. Don. 

SIJKKAN KlUE, Tam. Ru- 

mex vesicarius. 

SUKKARA VELLT-GADDA, Tel. ? Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

SUKKARE VALLI KALANG, Tam. 

Oonvtdvulus batatas. 

SUlvKU, T'am. A Ginger. 

SlJKKlHi, A HAD. Sugar. 

SlJKKER-AL-ASIlUR, Akaii. See Calo- 

tro))is. 

SITKMIJNIA, Arab. Scammoriy. 

SUKIJ KADA, Tkl. Bigc 

lowia lasiocarpa, W. and A. 

SEKUN, Malay. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

SUKER KANT), Duk. See Sukur kund 

SET.FATE l)i: FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
Iron. (.bei‘n vitriol or (A)p[»eras. 

SELFAT’E DE ZINC, Fr. Sulphate of 
Zinc. Wliite vitriol. E()pj)eras. 

SULFURE i.E FI:R, Fit. Pyrite.s. 

SELFUROd’ ANTJMOxNIO, It. Anti- 
mony. 

SE LIMAN. A s(‘j*ies of mountain ranges, 
west of the Indus, running almost perpendi- 
cular to the river Iiidiis, and separati-d from 
each other by considerable rivers. 

SELLA, Hind, also SELLAIT, als‘^ 
SUREL, also THAUSA, Hind. Piims 
longifolia. 

SELMA 11 1 See Dacca. 

SULPHA, Bkng. Anethum sowa. 

SEJ.PHATE DE CUIVRE, Fr. Sul- 
phate of Copper, Blue stone. See Copper. 

SULPHATE DE FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
Iron. See Iron. 

SULPHATE DE SOUDE, Fr. Sul- 
phate t)f Soda. See Soda. 

SULPHATE DE ZINC, Fr. Zinci sul- 
phas. 

SULPHATE OF BARYTA. Heavy spar. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER. See Copper. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. Green vitriol or 
0<>pperas. A Belgian horticulturist, named M. 
Dubreuil, has recently discovered that wonder- 
ful results may be obtained by watering plants 
of every kind with a solution of sulphate of 
iron. Even the growth of fruits may be pro- 
moted in an extraordinary degree by the same 
process. M. Dubreuil has brought fruits to 
criorinous size by watering with sulphate of 
iron. The trees or bushes should be watered 
three times in succession, after the fruit has 



SUMATRAS. 

attained about one quarter of its development, 
and wheii not Exposed to the influence of the 
sun. The sulphate is used in the portion of 
Olio gramme (about the 24th i*art of an ounce) 
to one litre (about a gil less than a quart) of 
water. 

SULPHATE OF LIME, Eng. Syii. of 
Gypsum. 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. See Mag- 

iieKsia. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE. See Cin- 
chona. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. See Soda. 

SULPHATE OF ZINC. See White cop- 
peras. 

SULPHUR, is seen to effloresce in the 
ravines near the petroleum wells of Burma. 
Sulphur, occurs in the province of Batanga, 
GO miles east of Manilla. 

SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY. See 
Antimony. 

SULPHURET OF LEAD. See Galena. 

SULPHUR ISLAND, in lat. 24^ 48’ N. 
long., 141° 20’ E., is five miles lung. 

SULTANA CHAMPA, Hind. Calophyl- 
luin iiiophyllum. 

SULU. Some parts of the interior of Sulu, 
the largest island of this group, are occupied 
by I’apuans who a[»pcar to be further advanced 
than any other mountain tribe of this race to 
bo found in the Indian Archipelago ; and the 
recent information that has been obtained res- 
pecting them, serves to show that they are 
ust'ful and obedient subjects to the Sultan of 
Sulu, whose family is said to be descended 
from a chief of that race. — Sotjloo. 

SULUM PALLI, Tajm. Garcinia mangos- 
tana. 

SUM, Arwvn. Garlic. 

SUM, Duk. Sarcostemma viminale. 

SUMAC, Fu. Sumach. 

SUMAK, PJ3KS. Sumach. 

SUM ALL Arab. A people, on the Afri- 
can coast, and found in Aden and along 
the west coast of Arabia. Tliose on the coasts 
are slaves, tir their descendants brought from 
llie interior of Africa by the traders. 

SUMANAKUTA, Cynqh, Adam’s peak 
in Cevlon. See Serapada. Also Sripada. 

SUMATRA COAST, froni Diamond Point 
to the Arroa Island is low and woody, fronting 
the sea, having along it several rivers, towns 
aiid villages, which are only frequented by 
coastiriii prahus or other small vessels. — Hors- 

SUMATRAS. A term given by navigators 
to squalls from the south-west, (»ften experienc- 
ed in the south-west monsoon, in the Straits of 
Malacca, "i’hey are sudden and severe, blow- 
ing a moderate gale for 6 or 8 hours, and ao- 
C'unpanit'd with loud thunder, lightning and 
rain. — JJorsJield. 


SUND A STRAIT. 

SUM BA, is a mountainous island, three 
hundred miles iu circumference, lying to the 
south of Flores, from the coast of which it is 
distinctly visible in clear weather. The inha- 
bitants of Savu possess a settletnent near the 
south-west extreme of the island, and the Bug- 
liis traders of Elide have two or three small 
stations on the north coast w^hich are occa- 
sionally visited by small European vessels for 
the purpose for obtaining horses ; but the na- 
tives of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, where 
they cultivate maize, yams and other pi’oduce 
similar to that grown on Timor, and are said 
to use the plough, which is unknown in any 
other island to the eastward of Sumbawa. — 
J/r. Earl^ in pp, from G to 185. 

SUMBAWA, a high volcanic island, thinly 
inhabited, since the eruption of Blount Tarn- 
bora, A.[)ril 11th, 1815. 

SUMBEM, Jav. Syn. of Blurnea balsami- 
fera. 

8UMBU, Tam. Aniseed. 

8UMBUL, Hind Nardostachys. Spikenard. 

8UMBUL-UL-TEB, Arab. Nardostachys. 

8UMBULFAR, PisRs. Arsenic. 

8UAIENDER OKI! 1 Convolvulus 

argentaceus. 

8UMI, Tel. Soymida febrifuga, 

Ad, Jms. 

SUMITKA. B. 0. 2100 Jones, 57 Tod. 
Itisfr-uii this prince, the Mewar chronicles 
commence their series of Rajahs of Salirasli- 
tra. Jt is the last name in the Pihagavat 
Parana, and lie is sai«l by Tod to have been 
contemporary with Vikramaditya. 

8UMPU, Tel. Aniseed. 

8UMSUM, Arab. Sesamum orientale. 
Gingelly seed. 

8UMUL, Hind, also SUxMBUL-KIIAR, 
Hind. Arsenic. 

8UMUNDAR PHAL, Hind. also 
HIJJUL, Hind. Barringtonia acutangula. 

SUN, Duk. Syii. of Briedelia spiuosa, 
Willd. 

SUN A, — - Cassia Forskalii. 

8UNA, Guz. Guld. 

SUN A, Arab. Senna. 

8UNAKA. A dynasty of Kings of Bharat- 
kanda of Magadha King-', reigned 128 years, 

SUN A MUKHI, Guz. Hind. Cassia elon- 
gata. Senna. See Cassia plants. 

SLJNBUL UL TEIB, Arab. Spikenard. 

SUNCAISHLA, Tkl. Poinciana elata. 

SUNCHUL, Guz. Bit-labau. 

SUNDAL-KA-TEL, Hind. Sandalwood 
oil. 

SUNDARA BADINIKA, Tel. ^obo^S5 
Viscum orientale, Willd., idso V. verti- 
ciliatum, Ivoxb. 

SUN D A S'PRAIT, has two channels which 
lead into it from the westward, the small chan- 
nel between the west end of Java and Princes 



SUNDERBAN. 


SUNDERBAN. 


Island, and the great channel to the northward 
of the island, betwixt it and the south coast of 
Sumatra, which occupies upwards of a degree 
of longitude indented by two large bays, the 
shores of which are fronted by immerous islands 
and rocks. j 

SUNDA-KAIA, Tam. Sola- j 

num torvuni. 1 

SUNDAL, Duk. also SUKUB, Gvz, 
and Hind. Sandal wood. 

SUNDE-KIUK, Tam. Des. 

man thus natans. 

SUNDEL ABIAD, Akab. Sandal wood. 

SUNDKL, Duk. Syn. of Santalum album, 
Linn. 

SUNDEL AlIMER, Arab. Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 


tagong. On the west, fifty inches is the Cut- 
tack fall of rain ; on the east 90 to 120 at 
N<»acolly and Cluttagong, and 200 at Arracan. 
The east coast is annually visited by earth- 
quakes, which are rare on the west ; and last- 
ly, the majority of the groat trees and shrubs 
carried diovn from the Cuttack and Orissa 
forests, and deposited on the west coast of the 
Delta, are not only different in spe<?ies, btit in 
natural order, from tliose that the Fenny and 
Chittagong rivers bring di»wn from the jungle.’* 
Mariners, wdien approaching the Sandheads, 
having no land in sight, not even the height 
of a span to guide them, are obliged to trust 
entirely to their lead to infonn them of their 
position. 'J'lio sand that is brought down by 
the rivers hardens under the surface of the sea 


8 UNDERBAN. This name may be derived I into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to 
from the name of the Chandra Bhanda tribe, touch upt)n whicli is fatal to any craft ; but 
possibly employed on the salt manufacture as the waters descending the rivers cut a 
there, and like the Slolangis, only a step or subaqueous channel through the sand, the lead 
two removed from slavery. — Y/ffe, p, 272. infonns the pilot at once, whether ho is on a 
Others derive the term from the abundance of bank or in a channel. Government pilots are 
the Sundra tree ; and it is said also to be from always cruising a few' miles from the land, and 
two Bengali words, iSundar great or at night continually bum bl’ae lights to inform 

beautiful fori:^t. 'I'Jie Sooiidorbiin forest oc- ships of their position. The segregation of 
cupies about 8,000 s<piare miles, wliicli may the sand from the mud is as follows ; the 
be represented by that [)ortiou of the hhiglish freshes or heavy rains bring down from up- 
coast lying between Plyniouth and Chichester, country vast qua-ntities of sand and earth cal- 
or one hundred and fifty three miles east and culatcd at 10, 000 million cubic feet, or nearly 
west, and reacliing as far nortli as Gh»5iccst(T, ojjo-tliird ot’ a cubic mile, rendering the waters 
or eighty miles from the sea and occu|>ving the of all the rivers op;n|ue or of a dull yellow” 
counties of Wiltshire, Dorset, the lialf of color. This body of water rushing along with 
Hampshire, Somcrsetsliire, the half of Dc' great impetuosity reaches the sea; a contest 
vonshire, and the half of Gloucestershire, 'i’lie iiumediately takes place between the rushing 
northern, or cleared portion of the Delta, is water and the advancing tides, the effect is to 
highly cultivated and densely populated, sup- cause the lieavier sand to subside, which is 
porting 420 souls upon each scpiaro mile, or done on either side of the river channels, 
nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; tlie southern forming the Sandheads, the finer particles of 
portion on the contrary is occu[)icd by extou- mud are driven ha(’k or up the rivers, and de- 
sive swamps and dense forests, and tiieir few posited upon the ten thousand islands over 
inhabitants live in boats, not daring to wliich tlio tide swce[)s ; but, as all the finer 
venture ou slnu’e by day on account of the particles of sand and mud are not thus thrust 
numerous tigers, nor by night on account j back U})on the vSoonderbuns, some portion of 
of the fatal micism, exposure to which is id- the alluvium is carried out to sea f(»r forty, 
most certain deiith. Dr. J. D, Hooker in his | fifty, and even for sixty miles, where silently 
interesting IliinMlayan Journal, vol. II. page 1 and slowly it finds its way to the bottom of 


340, remarks upon several very anomalous ! the ocean, forming the soft, imjialpable purple 
circumstances connected with the eastern I mud so well known to pil(kts and others ap- 
portions of the Delta : — He says, “ the total ; proaching the shores of India. At sixty miles 
breadth of the Delta is 260 miles, from Chit- i from the Soonderbuns the ocean is free from 


tagong to the mouth of the Hooghly divided,' any appearance of natant impurities, but 
longitudinally by the Megna ; all to the westj nevertheless a certain amount of alluvial mat- 
of that river presents a luxuriant vegetation, j ter is subsiding to the bottom of the sea tliat 


V^hile t the east is a bare muddy expanse, i number of miles from the land, which, proba- 
with no trees or shrubs but what are planted, j bly, only commence to sink at forty miles 
On the west coast the tides rise twelve or , from the Soonderbuns. Dr, Hooker alludes 


thirteen feet, on the east, to forty or eighty. ; to the vast increase of the land on the eastern 
On the west, the water is salt enough for | flank of the Delta by the deposition of soil 
mangroves to grow for fifty miles up the driven up by the waves. He says i-i— The 
Hooghly ; on the east, the sea coast is too wain land of Noacolly is gradually extending 
fresh for that plant for ten miles south of Chit- seawards, and has advanced four miles within 
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SUNDUL SASHED. 
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Iirenty4hree ^ears ; this seems snfHciently ao- 
eounted for by the recession of the xMegna. 
The elevation of the surface of the land is 
caused by the overwhelming tides and south- 
west hurricanes in May and October : these 
extend thirty miles north and south of Chit- 
tagong, and carry the waters of the Alegua 
and Fenny back over the land, in a series of 
tremendous waves, that cover islands of many 
hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the 
mainland. On these occasions the average 
earthly deposit of silt, separated by micaceous 
sand, is an eighth of an inch for every tide ; 
but in October 1848, these tides covered Sun- 
deep island, deposited six inches on its level 
surface, and filled ditches several feet deep. 
These deposits become baked by a tropical 
sun, and resist to a considerable degree de- 
nudation by rain. Whether any further rise 
is caused by elevation from below is doubt- 
ful ; there is no direct evidence of it, though 
slight earthquakes annually occur ; and even 
when they have not been felt, the water of 
tanks has been seen to oscillate for three- 
quarters of an hour without iutennissiou, 
from no discernible cause.” Ihe boondtrbuns 
has no defence whatever to seawiird, not even 
an inch in height, every spring-tide and every 
cyclone wave dashes its waters over the land, 
deluging the country with waves, the impetuo- 
sity and volume of which are unknown and 
unheard of in Europe ; waves 30, 40 and even 
60 feet in height have been known to rise in 
the Bay of Bengal, to dash over the highest 
trees and t<» deluge the wJiole country for miles 
inland. The fcJoonderbuns in their present 
state can never be inhabited ; tliey are too ex- 
posed to the fury of the tropical hurvicaues 
that arise in the Bay of Bengal, and their un- 
healthiness is so great,, from tlie stagnated air 
and corrupting vegetable deposits, that no hu- 
man beings can ever hope to struggle against 
such fearful odds ; but should tins tract ever 
share in the upheaval that is now going on 
near Arracan and on the Tcmasseriui Coast, 
well and good ; rich would be the soil that 
would be brought under the plouglt, and great 
would be the population that would be found 
to occupy the sea-board tract. Until that 
time arrives, we must be content to know, that 
the Soonderbun tract only forms a great, an 
inaccessible, and an impregnable defence to 
India towards the sea. — 24 — Calcutta 
MevieiUy No, LXIII, March 1859. 

SUNDEW, Eng. Drosera Indica, Drosera 
peltata. 

SUNDHUR, Hind. Syn. of Pinus strobilus. 
SUNDRA, XifiL, Beng.? Acacia suiidra. 

BUNDROOSi Arab. Bandarach, 
SUNDULE KA PAT, Djk. Elate syl- 
irestrls 

SUNDUL BAFED, Pees. Sandal wood. 


SUNDUR, Mar. Syn. of Prosopis spicigers. 

SUN FLOWER. Helianthus annuus. 

SUN FLOWER OIL. Oils of Helianthus 
annuus and H. perennis. 

SUNG, PIiND. Eugenea acris. 

SUNG A BADI. An atheistical sect 
amongst the Hindus. 

SUNGA, a dynasty that reigned 110 years, 
the first of whom Pushpamitra, (B. C. 178) put 
his master, the last of the Mauryas, to death. 

SUNGAM KUPIT, Tam. Syn. of Clero- 
dendrou inerme, Gcertn, 

SUNGBUSRI, Duk. Zinc, Spelter. 

SUNG-I-MARMAR, Pehs. Marble. 

SUNGU, Tam. Syn. of the Chank shell. 

SUNISHUNNA, Sans. Syn. of Achy- 
ranthes polygonoides, 

SUNK, Duk. Syn. of the Chank shell. 

SUNKESULU, Tkl. Soon kasoola wood. 

SUNKESIIR KA LAKRA, Hind. 
Soonkasulu wood. 

SUNKESWARAM, Tel. ?ooo"t5V^)0 
Poinciana elata, Linn. 

SUNKJIRIJ, Hind. Gitz. Sotapstone. 

SUNKUTUN, Hind. Symphytum offici- 
nale. 

SUNK UR, Gond. Syn. of Acacia odora- 
tissima. 

SUNLA. See Sanatoria. 

SUNN. Crotalaria. 

SUNN, Beno. Duk. Guz. HrND. Syn. 
of Crotalaria juiicea, Linn. See Hemp. Sunn. 

SUNNAM, Tel. Quicklime. 

SUNNA NEREDU, Tel. 

So E ugenia j ambolaiia . 

SUNN HEMP. See Crotalaria juncea. 
The Sun of Saharunpore is the Hibiscus canna- 
binus. See Ambaree. Jute or Taag, China 
gras.s, Rbeca, Hemp. 

SUNNERKAT, 1 Daphne gnidium. 

SUNNUB, ] Crotalaria juncea. 

SUN- PEL KURA, Tel. Syn. of Portu- 
laca quadrifida, Linn. 

SUNTAN, Hind. Circumcision. 

SUNTIII, Sans. Can. Ginger. 

SUNURU, Tbl. <oo?5b^5b Ochna squar- 
rosa. 

SUN WAR, a Bhot 1 tribe in the North-west 
of Ne|>al. 

SUPARI, Guz. Hind. Betel-nut Nut of 
Areca catechu. 

SUPARI-AM OB BUPRI-AM, Hind. 
Psidium pyriferum. - ^ 

SUPEARI, Duk. Areca catechu. 

SUPERB LILY. Gloriosa superba. 

SUPHURA-KUMRA. ? Cucurbita 

melopepo, Vegetable marrow. 

BUR, Rus. Cheese. 

BUR, Hind. A Sind grass. See Qramin- 
acese. 





SUEMAH. 


SUETA. 


SUE, Hind. Hog. 

SURA, Sans, also TARI, Sans, also 
TADI, Sans. Totldy. Paha wine. 

SURABUI MANU, Tel. 
literally full of jnilk. A tree growing in the 
Nagari Hills. 

SURAJ MUKHI, Hind. Helianthus an- 
uuus. ^ 

SURALATIGE, Tel. Veuti- 

lagu Maderaspatiiiia, Gctri. 

SURAMIN SEPPUTTE, Tam. Shark’s 
fins. 

SURANA, Sans. Tacca piiinatifida. 

SURA PADl, Tkl. Leea hirta^ 

Banks. 

SURA PONNA, Tkl. Bar- 

rlngtonia speciosa, W. A., also Calysaccion 
longifolia, R. W. 

SURASARUNT, Hind. Syii. of :^Ielan- 
thesa rluuniK)ides, Betz. 

SURAT, at the niduth of tlie Gulf <»f Bom- 
bay, the northern entrance of the river being 
in lat. 21^ 5’ N., and long. 72" 38’ K. 

SURATI PETTE TJGE, Tel. 

Vcntilago Maderaspataiia, (^wrt. 

SURE, Pers. Lead. 

SUllBU-JAYA, Beng. Syn. of Canna Tndi 
ca, Linn. 

SURBUTKES and SUKBUNI). See 
Cotton manufactures. 

SURDE ou SIJRDY ISLANDS, is in 
about lat. 50’ N., on the north side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

SURGUTSCH, Rirs. Sealing wax. 

SURIA-KHAR, Guz. Hind.? Saltpetre. 

SU UIA-KHAR-KA-TEL, Hi nd . Nitric 
acid. 

SURIG AO ISLAxNDS. These form a com- 
pact chain stretching from the north-east part 
of Mindanao, in a northerly direction. 

SURI KANDA, Tel. ^->95' ocS Arum Or- 
ixensis, Roxb. 

SURINJAN SHIRIN, Peus. See Her- 
inodactyl. 

SURINJAN TALKIT, Pees. See Col- 
chicum. 

SURITJ-KAYA, Tel. Mu- 

enna, Sp. W. and A. : also Carpopogon, Sp. 
also Dolichos sunita, Heyne. 

SUR JO KANl, SiNDi. See Graminacea;. 

SURKA VASUKA, Hind. Justicia picta. 
• SUR XI CHARBI, Hind. Hogs lard 

SURLA TIGE, Tel. Ventilago Maderaspa- 
tana. 

SURLI, Tbl. Dalbergia soandens. 

Syn. of Brachypterum scandens, R. Benth. 

SURMAH, Pbrs. Malay. Duke, and 
Hind. Sulphuratof Antimony. 


SUEME-KA-KALM, Hino. iW«<*le»d 

pencils. 

SUBNA CHETU, Tel. Syn. of Casttarina 
miiriaita. 

SURO, Jav. Betel leaf. 

SURPA-CHJTRA, Sans. See Kalan. 

SUKPAMvA, Tel. Hind. Oil of Calophyl- 
him inophylliim. See Oil. 

S U RP A N K A , B eng. Tephrosia purpurea. 

8UHPUN KA-PllUL, Hind. Flowers of 
Calophyllum inophvllum, 

SUlisAVA NONA, Tkl. Oil of Sina- 
}>is alba. See Oil. 

SURSl on SARRASKA, Tel. Gub. 
Hind. Rape oil. 

SURSl, SURRUS, Guz. Hind. Rape 
seed. 

SIJRUDU, Tkl. Syinphorema 

iiivolucTata, iJoxb. 

^SUHliGATAClIEl’ rU, Tel. 
tUdoniuin fasuiculatum, Roxb. 

SPiURUVDU, Tick. r>xvN'>/’V& Venti- 
lago Madurasjiatana. (.bnrt. VV. and A. 

SURl'ivH KANEL, Hind. Nerium coc- 
ciuoum. 

SUIH.Mj, Hind. Pin ns longifolia. 

SU U U M, ? Arum csculontimi, 

SURDS, Duk. (!nprossns glauca. 

8DRV, Hind. Picks. SIlAd IMIL-IIYxiT 
OK TUK d'REE OF LIFE, Hind. Cupressui 
suinpervirens. 

SURWUr., Hind, also SURWULLA, 
H iND. Syn. of Andropogon acicnlatus. 

SURYA, Sans. The Sun, In Hindu my- 
thology a God. 3'his deity was the sou of Ka- 
synpa and Aditi, and from his mother is call- 
ed Aditya. He is pictureal of a deep golden 
compb xi(m, witli bis head encircled by golden 
rays of glory. He has sometimes four, and at 
others two, arms ; holding a lotus in one of 
his hands, and sometimes the chakra or wheel 
in another ; standing or sitting on a lotus 
pedestal, or seated in his s[»lendid car with one 
wheel, drawn by a sevon headod horse of an 
emerald colour, or the seven coursers green of 
the .sun. Snrya is the personification of that 
luminary, the orb of light and heat. The my- 
thology of the East confirms the opinion ; 
that the triple divinity of the Hindus was 
originally no more than a personification 
of the sun, whom they call Tritanu, or 
three -bodied, in his triple capacity of pro- 
ducing forms by his genial heat, preserving 
them by Ins light, or destroying them by the 
concentrated force of his igneous matter : this, 
with the wilder conceit of a female power unit- 
ed with the godhead, and ruling nature by hia 
authority, will account for nearly the whole 
system of Egyptian, Indian, and Grecian 
polytheism, distinguished from the sublime 
theology of the philosophers, whose under- 
standings were too strong to admit the popular 



SURYA. 


SURYAVANSA. 


belief, but whose influence was too weak to 
reform it. After aii exordium, deeply scientific 
aud jirofound, the hymn by Sir W. Jones, pro- 
ceeds : — 

‘*Lord of the lotus, father, frioncl, and king, 

Snrya, thy powers I sing : 

'I'hy substance, Indra, with his heavenly bands, 

Nor sings, nor understands ; 

Nor e’en the Vedas three to man explain 

Thy mystic orb triform, tho’ Brahma tun’d the strain. 

“ First o’er blue hills appear, 

With many an agate hoof, 

And pasterns fring’d, seven coursers green ; 

Nor boasts yon arched wt)of, 

’J’hat girds the show’ry sphere. 

Such heav’n-spuu threads of colour’d light serene, 

As tinge the reins which A run guides - 
Glowing with immortal grace, 

Young Arnn, loveliest of Vina tin n race ; 

Though younger he, whom AIa<lliava bestrides, 
Wlieri high on eagle-plumes lie rides. 

But, Oh ] what pencil of a living star 
Could ])aint that gorgeous car, 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright 
The lord of boundless liglit, 

Ascending calm o’er the empyrean sails, 

And when ten thousaml beams his awful beauty 

veils ! 

The mystic orb triform alludes to the omni- 
potent and incomprehensible power represented 
by the triple divinity of the Hindus. The 
flower of tlie lotus is said to exi»and its leaves 
on the rising of the .sun and to clo.se them 
when it sets. The Aswini-kurnara, the twins ! 
of the ITiudii zodiac, are called the cldldren of 
Surya, from A.swiui ; a form of Parvali in tho 
shape of a mare, into w]jo.so no.stril.s Snrya 
breathed, and tlius impregnated her with .sun- 
beams and gave birth to the Aswini. Surya is, 
by some writor.s, called the regent of the south- 
west, lie presido.s over Aditwar, or Sunday 
from Adlt^ the first, and W(i)\ day. Surya 
hits various names. In the Gaetri lie is called 
Savitri, as the symbol of the splendour of the 
supreme ruler, or the creator of the universe. 
Prabha, or brightness, is the consort or sacti of 
Surya. She is also Ohaya, or shade, which 
form she assumed in consequence of not being 
able to endure the intensity the .splendour of 
her lord. The Saiirias derive their name from 
the radiance of their deity, wor bright.” He 
is, in his mortal form, the progenitor of the 
two great Khctri tribes, the Suryabans and 
Chandrabaiis, the descendants of which are 
termed the children of the s\in, — Cole, Myth, 
Uind. p, 129. In the centre of pictures, Burya 
is represented standing on a lotus pedestal, and 
holding in each hand a richly sculptured lotus 
sceptre. His mughut or cap, ear-rings, dress, 
and ornaments are equally rich. Before him 
stands, also on a pedestal, a handsomely form- 
ed female, Prabha or brightness,, his consort 
or sacti. At her feet, and in the front of the 
pedestal, is the legless A run, holding “the 
heaven-spun reins” in one hik^;, and a whip in 
the other, guiding the of the sun 


which are represented on the socle. On each 
side of Surya are two attendants, those nearest 
carrying choivries, another a sword, and the 
fourth acup. At theirfeetare smaller figures with 
bows, from which they appear to have just dis- 
charged their arrows. In the back ground are 
the figures, animals, and foliage, usually seen 
in Hindu sculptures, first idohitors of the visi- 
ble snn, and by tlie Hindus by their three 
[iriiicipal deities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
personification.s of his attributes, creation, pre 
servation, and destruction. “ Surya is believed 
to have descended frequently from his car in a 
human shape, and have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian stories 
with the Heliades of Greece. It is very sin- 
gular that his two sons, called Aswina, or 
Aswini-kuniara in the dual, should be consider- 
ed as twill brothers, and painted like Castor 
and Pollux, but they have each the character of 
Esculapiiis among the god.s, and are believed 
to have been born of a nymph, who, in the 
form of a mare, was impregnated with sun- 
heam.H. Snrya, or the Sun, is exclusively 
j worshipped by a sect, hence called Suras, or 
[ Sauras, who acknowledge no other deity ; but 
thi.s sect Is not so numerous as those of the 
Saivas aud the Vaishnavas, of which latter, in- 
deed, tliey may iierhaps be, in strictnc.ss termed 
a branch. As well as a .solar, the Hindus have 
a lunar, zodiac, divided into twenty-eight man- 
sioiiH, called Nakshatra, ami believed to have 
been .so divided or invented by Daksha, a my- 
thological son of Brahma. : hence their poetical 
a.strojiomy feign tliese Nakshatras to be tb« 
offspring of daughters of Daksha, and, as diur- 
nally receiving the moon in his ethereal journey, 
to he the wives of (Jharulra. Of these wives, 
Chandra i.s fab]t*d to have the greatest affection 
for llnhini, thi> fourth daughter of Daksha, 
who, on the comidaint of the majority of this 
{lointed partiality, cursed Chandra with a con- 
snin}>tion that continued fifteen days, but on 
his due rcpentaiicc, his strength and power 
were eventually restored : the meaning of this 
.story which is detailed in the Siv-purana, is 
obvious. Ohandrn, like the western Laiiu.s, is 
somewhat proverbial for inconstancy, and tales 
are related of his adulterous communication of 
his influences to the radiant spouses of other# 
of the heavenly host. — J/oor, p, 291. 

SURYA KANTI CHETTU.Tel. 

louideum suffutricosum, Ginff. 

^ SURYA RATNALU, Tel. 

Quamoclit peunatum, Ph. ? V 
SURYA- VANSA, or SOLAR DY- 
NASTY. This, as collated from the lists of 
Sir William Jones, Professor Wilson, Colonel 
Tod and Hamilton, commenced with Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, matried Aditi, Daksha^s 
daughter. 
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susu. 


SWADU NARINGA. 


Vavaswana, or Sarya, the Su». 

Sradadeva, or Vaivaswata (the Sun) king of 
Ayodhj^a. 

Ikshwakii in the Treta Yuga. — B. C. 3500 
Jones, 2,200 Tod. 

From Ikshwaku sprung the two Solar Dy* 
nasties of Ayodhya (Oude) and Maitliala 
(Tirhut.) In the Oude dynasty we find Haris- 
chandra, King of India, Bhagiratha, who 
brought down the Ganges. In that of Tirhut, 
Swadhaja, the father of Sita, who married 
Rama, the last of the line of Oude in the 
Dwapar Yuga or Brazen Age. 

The third Solar Line of Vesala, was also 
descended from Sradha Deva, Vaivaswata (tlie 
Sun) King of Ayodhya,- and father of Iksh- 
waku, in this line occurred Trinaviudhn, father 
of Brabira, who married VLsvaraw’a Muni, and 
Besabiraja or Visala who founded Vaisali 
(Allahabad .) — T}ioma9' Prlnsep. 

SUliYA-VANSA,CvN<;u. A C-eylnn caste. 
The principal castes in Ceylon are four, viz., 
the Surpa Vanse or Royal Race. This lias 
two division-s, viz. : Ooe JFa/ise, Cultivators, the: 
most numerous in the island, and to it belong 
the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly all the 
Government servants. jV/7/e J/(d-r(rrj/a, or 
Shepherds, is the second division of tlie Su- 
ryas. 

SUS. According to Dr. Kelaart, tliere are 
two species or varieties in Ceylon : the Newora 
Elia boat, and the low country S. Zet/fonends. 

Sl/SA, the modern Shush, is some farsangs 
S. S. W. from the town of Dizfiil, on the banks 
of the river Dizful. It contains the tomb of 
the prophet Daniel, and beneath, the apa.rtinent 
containing the tomb is a vault into whicli 
(Daniel vi. and 10,) Daniel was cast by onler 
of Darius. Its western wall is close to the left 
bank of the river Shapur or Shuner, j)n»bably 
the Eulmus of profane writers and the Uhii 
(Dan. viii. and 2.) of Scripture. 

SUSIIA, Bkng. Syn. of Cucuinis sativus, 
Linn. 

SUS PAPCJENSIS. Siiid®. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES in Tibet, are of 
two kinds. Vigne saw one at Dodah, composed 
of a strong cable stretched across the river, and 
firmly fixed to the rocks at either end. On 
this, slides a wooden seat-like -frame work, to 
which are attached the ropes that pull it 
backwards and forwards. The other kind con- 
sists of a very thick cable of twisted birch ? 
twigs, as a rough foot rope, and four feet above 
it, on either side are two smaller hand ropes 
*by, r, hich the passenger steadies himself as he 
walks on. — Vigm^ p. 199. 

SUS SCROFA. See Suidae, Hogs lard. 

SUSSHOLZ, Ger. Liquorice root. 
SUSS-KLEE, Geb. Syn. of Hedysarum 
alhaji. 

SUSU, Max.. Milk. 


SUSUH, Jav. Edible bird-nasts. 

SUS VERRUCOSUS. See Hog. 

SUTA, Gt;z. IIinb, Yarn. 

SUTII-MULI, Bkno. Syn. of Asparagus 
raceniosus, WUhL 

SUTRANJl iMioi'KRLY SIIATRANjr, 
Grz, II INI). Car [>018. 

SUTRAS. Iliis religious iVc., literature of 
Imlia forma a connecting link between the 
Vedic and the later Sanscrit, 'j'hey contain 
a concise elliptical and technical expivssion of 
all the knowledge of theology, philosophy and 
language which had beiui attained by the 
Brahmans up to the Buddhist period. It 
ranged from B. C. GOO to 200. 

SUTTANI VANDLU. Tm.. Two su- 
ilra sects of Telingana. One of them bum 
their deail. The other bury tlicir dead in a 
.sitting posture u[) to the Jiead, then burst the 
head by throwing cocoanuts on it, and heap 
it over with earth. 

SUT'ri. This triumph of priestcraft, the 
j greatest, [perhaps, it has to boast, about tlie 
begiimiug of this century, used to occur at 
Pooua, in ordinary and t[uiot periods, annually, 
about twelve times, on an average of as many 
years. .Major Moor was a whole year at Poona, 
and knew of its occurrence only six times ; but 
it was a tumultuous and revolutionary period, 
and poo(de wore of course put out of their usual 
and ordinary routine of thought and deed. This 
terrible ceremony was generally performed at 
Poona, at the junction of the Mootaand Moola 
rivers, about a quarter of a mile from tlie skirt 
of tlio city, at which junction (thence called 
Sangamj the English residency was situated. 
By a lA'gislative Act of Lord VYilliam Ben- 
tincks’s administration in L^28, Suttee was 
made a criminal offence in all who abetted it. 

SUTU, in Little Tibet, the Hour or farina 
of roasted barley. 

SUTUM, ALSO PAKADA, Sans. Mercury. 

SUVA KOLLl, OoRiA. Zizy|)hus jujtilia. 

SUVANA AMELPODI, Mal. Ophioxy- 
lou serpen tinum. 

SUVANDI KOTTE also KARANG 
KOTTE, Tam. Si-<sxjiiemrii^,QsiTLL.QL^-A.L^-~di/r 
Ixora parviflora. 

SUVARNAM, TjKL. Catharto- 

carpus fistula, Linn. ; also Mesua Roxburghii, 
W, Roxh, ; also Sida cordifoUa, Linn, 
SUVARUNKA, Sans, ai.so SUVER- 
NAKA, Sans. Syn. of Fruit of Cassia fistula. 
Syn. of Cathartocarpus fistula. 

SUWAL, Hind. Patamogeton tuberosum. 

S U W A RI, ? Cassowary. 

SVANA BURBAAliA, Sans. Syn. of 
CJeome viscosa. 

SVETA RAJAMASHA. Dolichos Tran- 
quebaricus. 

SWADU NARINGA, Sans. Citrus auran- 
tium. Orange. 
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SWAYAMVARA. 

SWAHA, in Hindu Mythology, is usually 
understood to he the goddess of fire, the con- 
sort or Sacti of Agni. 

SWAINETZ, Rus. Lead. 

SWARNA, Sans. Gold. 

SWASTIKA. A Tibetan sect. The Swas- 
tikas received their luime from their peculiar 
symbol the Swastika, or mystic cross, which was 
typical of their belief in Swasti. This term is a 
compound of Sii, “well,” and asti, “itk;” mean- 
ing “ it is well,” or, as Wilson expresses it, “ so 
be it and implying complete resignation un- 
der all circumstances. According to the Chinese, 
they are the Tao-sse of the Chinese ; and the 
founder of their doctrine is said to have flour- 
ished between 604 and 523 B. C. The Swasti 
of Sanskrit is the Suti of Pali, and the mystic 
cross, or Swastika, is only a monogramniatic 
symbol formed by the combination of the two 
syllables sutti=auti. The Swastikas were Ra- 
tionalists, who held that contentment or peace 
of mind were the otdy objects worthy of attain- 
ment in this life. And as these have ever been 
the prevailing characteristics of mankind in the 
East, the atheistical [)rinciples of the Swastikas 
were received by the bulk of the people with 
very great favour. They assumed the name 
of Tirthakaras, (see Fo-kwe-ki, 22, 23, and 
Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar, pp. 181, 122. The 
old name of Tirthakar, is still preserved among 
the Mogal as Ter,) or “pure-doers but by the 
Buddhists of Tibet they are snid to have been 
indecent in their dress, and grossly atheistical 
in their principles. Their Tibetan name Mus- 
teg, or “ Finitimists,” is significant of their 
doctrine of finite existence ; but they are more 
generally known as the Pon, or Pon-po. This 
sect, which prevailed throughout Tibet until 
the seventh century, is now confined to the 
furthest parts of the most eastern province of 
Tibet. The name of Pon is evidently only the 
Sanskrit punya, “ pure,” — a syiionyine of Tir- 
thakara. Between the Swastikas, who promised 
nothing after this life, and the Brahmans, who 
offered an almost endless scries of mortal exist- 1 
ences, people of strong minds and dee]> thoughts j 
must have been sadly perplexed . — The Jihilsa \ 
Tojjes, hy Brevet Major Alexander Cunningham^ 
p, 19. 

SWA YAM VARA. One of the favourite 
incidents in the ancient heroic poems of the 
Hindus is the rite called Swayamvara or the 
choice of a husband by a princess from an 
assembly of suitors met from all parts to take 
their chance in the lottery. Success is not re- 
presented as depending on their own efforts, as 
in many of our fairy tales, where the knight wins 
the lady by his own prowess in a tournament ; 
the heroes here submit themselves in silent ri- 
valry to the princess’ inspection as she walks 
along their line, and selects froin the throng 
the favoured suitor by presenting him with a 


SWORDS. 

garland, or a cup of water, or some such token 
of regard. This hardly corresponds with the 
practice as we find it described in Hindu liter- 
ature, since Arian represents the lady as acting 
a merely passive part, whereas, if we may judge 
by the poems and by the very name bwayam- 
vara (from “ Swayara,” “ herself,” and vara, 
“ choosing”), she had a much more active share 
in the transaction. We find an allusion in a 
latter part of the Institutes of Menu, which 
proves the prevalence of the custom, as it is 
said (ix. 90, 91), ‘‘three years let a damsel 
wait, though she be marriageable ; but after 
that time, let her choose for herself (vindeta) a 
bridegroom of equal rank, if, not being given in 
marriage, she choose her bridegroom (adhigach- 
hed yadi swayam,) neither she nor the youth 
chosen c«»mmit any offenee.” The scholiast 
explains it of the so-called Swayamvara, “ ad- 
hikagunavaratable samanajatigunam varam 
swayam vrinita.” — Wilson . 

SWEET AND BITTER SORINJAN. 
See Colchicum. 

SWEET BAY. Laurus nobilis. 

SWEET-BRIAR. Rosa rubiginosa. 

SWEET CALAMUS. See Sweet flag. 

SWEET CASSAVA. See Cassava 
manioc. 

SWEET FENNEL. See Fennel seed. 

SWEET-FLAG, Eng. A corns calamus. 

SWEET INGA. Inga dulcis. 

SWEET LIME. Citrus limonum, 

SWEET MARJORAM. See Marjoram^ 

SWEET ORANGE. Syn. of Citrus auran- 
tium. 

SWEET PEA. Lathyrus odoratus. 

SWEET POTATO or SPANISH PO- 
TATO, Eng. Syn. of Batatas edulis. See 
Convolvulus batatas. Sukur kund. 

SWEET PUNARNAVI, Sans. Trianthe- 
ma decandra. 

SWETA JAMBU, Sans. Calyptranthes 
cary ophy ] lifolia. 

SWETA KUNCH, Beng. Abrus preca- 
torius. 

SWETA-SIIALA, Duk.? Dalbergia latifo- 
lia. 

SWIETENIA CHLOROXYLON, Roxb. 
Syn. of Chloroxylon Swieteiiia, D. C. See Fur- 
niture, Satin wood. 

SWIETENIA FEBRIFUGA, Roxb. 
Syn. of Soymeda febrifuga, Jus. 

SWIM, Eng, See Isinglass. 

SWJETSCHI, Rus. Candles. 

SWORD BEAN, Eng. Syn. of Canavalia 
gladiata. 

SWORD DRAGONET. See Gowdie. 

SWORDS, in Asia, are made with a hilt so 
small as to render it impossible for a European 
hand to use them in the manner of cutting 
which is common with Eurppeans. In cutting, 
an oriental does not straighten Ms arm at the 
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SYKES. 


SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA. 


elbow, the handle is purposely made small and I rigation j mountains, drc., (Sse Deccan,) Rop. 
confined, in order that the swordsinan may not • Brit. Ass. 1837, vol, vi. On the mortality of 
be forced to straighten his arm, but draw the Oaleiitta, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. 88. On tlie 
cut as be delivers it. A deliberate blow from Statistics of hospitals for the insane in Bengal, 
an Eastern sword is very effective. Mr. Vigne, Ibid. 8i>. — Statistics of civil justice in India 
when at Teheran, has seen a sheep laid in two f(»r four years, from 1841 to 1*844 Ibkl 1846, 
at one stroke, and Suliman Mirza, one of the 94. — Of ch.nritable dis[tensaries iii, Ibid, 90. 
numerous sous of the late Futtc-h Ali Shah, — Statistics of the Agra Government, or N. 
King of Persia, has been known to cut a donkey \V Provinces. Ibid. 1847. — Statistics of civil 
in half at one sweep of his sword. justice in Bengal, to which Government is a 

SYALITA, M.\lkal. Syn. of Dilleiiia party. Ibid. 1848, 110. — Contributions to the 
speciosa, Thunb. .statistics of Sugar pn)duce(l in India. Ibid, 

SYAMALI, Tkl. (a) Helicteres 108.~Statistics of civil and criminal 

^ justice under the Beimal Government h^r the 

isora, Linn., also (b) Isora coryllifolia, Linn. 1844, 1847, 1849. Hep. Brit. As. 1830, 

S\ ANG, ill hit. 0° 20 N., long. 129^ 54 y — Stati.stics of tlio educational institu- 

tions of India. 1858, 8vo. On the fruits of 
SIKLS, Gdon.el William, Bombay Army, Dcocan ; twcjity-oiio kinds of ordinary 
he was Statistical Ueporter fur the Deccan from ^vild fruits ; importance of (^ommunicatimi for 
1821 to 1834 ; froiii 1840, one of the Direc- |.]j^ introduction of plants of India. (Hudi- 
tors of the East India Company ; a distiii- ments of Indian cxhibitit)!* of 1853; Bombay 
guished Zoologist, Meteorologist, Geologist, ec(momic museum, Sir A. Johnstone on, in 
Antiquary and Statist, lie has written so As. Tnim. Dr. Buist on, Bom. Geo. 

much on each of .so many subjects, that liis Trans. 1818.; On the Dutcli possessions of 
papers are classed below. ^ 1 ,^, j>^ 3 p ,X«s. 1848, 112.— 

Me(eorotogi/—MGiin temperaturo of India at Prices of cerealia and (Uher edibles in England 
various elevations, Hep. Brit, Assn. 1834, Vol. juul India coiiipared. llep. Brit Ass. 1847. 
III. p. 5G7. — On the measurement of ht ights Mortality in tlic Jails of the 24 pergunnas, 
by the thermometer, ibid, 1835, Vol. H I. p. C'alcutta*. llep. Slat Survey of India, 1841. — 
25 ; Loud. Geo. Trans. ; Bom. Geo. Trans. Catalogue of Chine.se Biiddijist works. Loud. 
1839 ; Jackson’s What to Observes A'c.— On As. Trans.—On tlie hind tenures of the Deccan, 
the remarkable difference bet ivixt the fall of Ibid, 18.34, vol. ii. 205 — 233; 1830, vol. iii. 
rain at Maliabalesh war, and that at Bombay and 350 — 370. — On tlie .stite of India before the 
at Poona, — Ibid, 1839, Vol. VI, p. 10. On tlie Muliomcdan invasion, founded on the travels 
meteorology of tlie province (d* Coorg, in the (,f Hian. Ibid, 18.30, vol vi. 248. — On the 
Western Gauts, — Ibid, 1842, Vol. XL p. 22. projirielary right of the soil vested in the 
On the fall of rain on the Coast of Travancore su\>ject, not tlie sovereign, in India. Ibid, 1830, 
and Table-land of Httree Mullee, Ibid, 1846. vol. vi. 240. Same subject as land tenures 
— On the fall of rain on the Table-land of of the Deccan. — Mortality and chief diseases 
Uttree ]\Iullee, Travancore, 1846, Ibid, 1848, of troops under the Madras Government in 
p. 39. — On a remarkable storm at Bombay, 6th 1851 compared with that in 1842, 1840, and 
April 1847, Ibid. — On Indian hail storms, 1849. Jl. of Loud. Stat. Soc. 1851.—On ex- 
Ibid, 1850, 43, — On the atmospheric tide.s in penditure of the Government of India on 
the Deccan. Phil. Trans. 1840. — On the me- public works. Ibid, 1850. 
teorological observations in India, — Phil. Geohrfy of a portion of the Deccan, Loud. 
Trans. 1850. Geol. Trans, vol iv. second serie.s 4 to. — On 

Zoology. — Geographical range of certain a fos.sil fish from the table-land of the Deccan, 
birds common to variou.s parts of the world, Loud. Geol. 3 rams. 1851, vol. vii. — Jhtist'$ 
chiefly to India, Bep. Brit. As.s. 1835, v*>l. iii. Cot, 

09 — Fishes of the Deccan. Trans. Loud. Zik)- SYUIET. See Cossyah, also Khassia 
logical Soc. 1838. — Catalogue of the maminaiia country. 

of the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1831, repiiblislied, SYMPLECTES. See Ph»ceinee. 

Bl. As. Trans. 1832, vol. i. — Birds of the Dec- SYMPLOCOS KACEMOSA. See Dyes, 
can. Zool. 3’rans. 1832; republished, Bl. As. SYMPLOCOS TINCTOHIA. See Dyes, 
yrans. 1834, vol. iii. Quails and Hemipoda of SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA, Wall. 
India. r,ond. i. vol. 4to. Kee, Buk. is a large tree, making good timber, 

Statistics. — Wages of labourers in the Dec- but not much used as such. There are at 
can. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, vol. iii. 118. — Spe- least two kinds, one having a white wood, and 
cial report on the statistics of the Deccan, its the other red. The root chopped up, dried, 
extent, and physical circumstances ; geology ; and ground to powder, is a favourite medicine, 
ghauts ; escarpments ; climate ; botany ; 200 - and is also rubbed over the body for cutaneous 
logy ; antiquities ; population ; education ; ir- diseases. The bark, chopped fine, and thrown 
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TACAMAHACA. 

into the water where there are fish, produces 
the same intoxicatir.g effects upon them as does 
the CocchIus Indicm. — Malcolm's Travels in 
South Eastern Asia^ voL 1. p. 190. 

SYNGNATHIDiE or PIPE-FISHES. 
See Byngiiathidoe. 

SYNGNATIIUS ACUS. See Syngna- 
thidse. 

SYNGNATIIUS iEQUORIUS. See 
Syngnatliidae. 

SYNGNATHUS ANGUINEUS. See 
Syngnathidae. 

SYNGNATHUS LUMBRICIFORMIS. 
See Syugnathidae. 

SYNGNATHUS OPHIDION. See Syng- 
nathidie. 


TAGETES ERECTA. 

SYNGNATHUS TYPHLE. See Syng- 
nath idflc 

SYRIAN DOGBANE. See Dogbanes. 

SYKOPS. See Crocodilidae. 

SYRUP, Ger. Molasses. 

SYRUP OF CAPILLAIRE. See Capil- 
laire. 

SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. See 
Sarsaparilla. 

SYZIGIUM CARYOPHYLLIFOLIUM, 
D. C. Syn. of Syzigium jambolanum, D. C. 
See Cinnamon. 

SZE-TSEW-KWO. The Chinese call Sze- 
tsew kwo, the Kingdom of lions, also by the 
name of Paouchoo, the Island of gems. 

SZEZECINY, Pol. Bristles. 


T 


TAAG, Bung. IIini). ai,so TAG, Beng. 
lIiNi>. Crotalaria jiiMoea. 

TAARLINGEN, Dirr. Dice. 

TABACCX), It. 'Tobacco. 

TAIUCCO DA NASO, It. TABAC EN 
POUDRE, Fr. Snuff. 

TABACHIU, Fr. Tabasheer. 

TABACK, Ger. Tobacco. 

TAB AGO, Jap. Port. Sp. Tobacco. 

TABACO DE POLVO, Sp. Snuff. 

TABACUM, Lat. Tobacco. 

TABAK, DtJT. Fr. Rus. Tobacco. 

TABASCHIR, Ger. Tabasheer. 

TA BA SHIR, Eng. Arab. Hind. Lat. 
Turk. 'Tabasheer. 

'TABASI, 'Tel. also 

Cavallium urens, Sch, and Eud, 

TABA'IT, Tel. Malka Rothii, Ad 

Jvss. 

TABERNJ5MONTANA. See Taber- 
noeniontana. Divi, Ladner. 

TABEllNAilMON'rANA ALTERNIFO- 
LIA, Linn. Syn. of Taberninniontana crispa, 
Roxb. 

TABERN-EMONTANA DIVARICA- 
TA, R. Br. Syn. of Tabernaemontana coriara, 
R. Br. 

TABT, Malay. Pepper, Long pepper. 

TABIA, Bali. Cayenne pepper. 

TABKI HURTAL, Hind. Hurtal. 

TABRIZ, the capital of Azerjiban, is situa- 
ted in an open country crossed by ranges of 
low hills. It presents a large monotonous as- I 
semblage of flat roofed, mud-built and mud | 
colored houses, in streets intersected by numer- 1 
ous streams. 

TABUT. See Ashoora. r 

TACAMAHACA. See Clusiace®, Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum, Calophyllum. 


TACCA ALSO LEEKER, Malay. Tacca 
pinnatifida. 

TACCA PINNATIFOLIA, G^rtn. Syn. 
of 'Facca pinnatifida. Forsk. 

TACllXUDOGBO, CocniN-Cniir. Aco- 
rns calamus, Sweet flag. 

1’AC II Y DROxM US S E X L I N E A T U S . 
See ZonuridiP. 

TADA CHETTU, Tel. Grewia 

tiliaefolia, Vahl. 

TADAGUNNI, Can. Doliclios catiany. 

TADDA, 'Tel. See Tadali wood. 

TADDI MAR AM, Tam. Pterospermuni 
tuberiflorum. 

TADDIKA CHUVVA, Tel. 

ALSO Grewia Rothii, D. C. 

TADI ClIETTU, Tel. Termin- 

alia bellerica, Roxb. 

TADMOR, Arab. See Palmyra. 

'TAEFA, Ar. Amongst the Afghans, the 
term means, a Nation a Tribe. 

TAEL VOLCANO. See Volcano. 

TAENIS BLECHNOIDES 1 See Ferns. < 

TAG AD A, Tel. Bignonia chelo- 

noides, Linn. 

TAGADA TUNGA, Tel. SK& &>oX 
Cyperus dubius, Rottl. 

TAGARA, Maleal. Tam. Syn. of Cassia 
tora, Linn. 

TAG ARAM, Tam. Tel. Tin. 

TAGARISE KURA, Tel. 

Cassia species. 

TAGARU, Tel. Morinda tinctoria, 

TAGETES PATULA and T. ERECTA. 
See Marigold. 

TAGETES ERECTA. Its handsome yel- 
low Iflower is used by the Hindus in making 
garlands to decorate their idols, and it may be 
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TALA, 


TALLOW TREE 6t CmNA. 


seen on the gates of churches and houses of 
Europeans, at Christmas day and Now Year’s 
day. 

TAGHANI KI LAKRI, Dck. Hini>. 
See Polkee. 

TAGOLANDA ISLAND, on the north 
coast of Celebes, is in lat. 23’ N., and long. 
125° 36’ E., 12 miles from Bejaren Island. It 
has a high conical peak, and is of considerable 
extent. — Ilorsf, 

TAGUE. A high island, off the coast of 
Cochin China, is in lat. 11° 41)’ N., and boniuls 
on the south Camraigue Bay, in Cochin China. 
— llorsf, 

TAGU-MUDA, Tel. Tam. ? Syn. of Gme- 
lina arborea, Roxb. See Gamadi tree. 

TAGU SHE, Tam. Syn. of Cassia tora, Linn. 

TA-IIAVINWG? Cum. Rhubarb. 

TA-HOAN, CocH-CiiiN. Rhubarb. 

TAI. See Shan. 

T AILA, Sans. Sesamum oricntale, Gingelly 

TAINDU ou Bakul, also MIJLSARI, 
Duk. Miinusops elengi. 

T AIT AN, Tam. Stryclmos potatorum. 

TAJIK. In Bokhara, this name is given to 
Persians to distirjguish tbeiii from the Uzbeks. 
In Persia proper, the Tajik is s(» termed in con- 
tradistinction to the lliyat. On the Oxus, a 
Tajik is used as opposed to an Uzbek ; in Af 
glianistau, as opposed to an Afglum or llnzareh. 
Thri)ughaut Persia, Ibis term is applied to a 
cultivator, to distinguish him from an inha])i- 
taut of towns. The Tajiks are of the Shiah 
sect. According to Dr. Latham, the term for this 
race in Bokhara, is Sart ; in Afghanistan, Deh- 
gan ; in Biluchistan, Deliwar. On the Kabul 
river, they are called Kabulis. In Seistan, 
the mass of the population is Tajik, and many 
of them dwell in reed huts on the great hike, 
and live by fishing and f(»wling. — Latham. 

TAKKALI I’ANDU, Tj;l. 

Physalis angulata. ' . 

TAKKOLAPU CHETTU, Tel. 

ALSO Clerodendron inerme, 

CO r>. 

Giertn. 

TAKKU MARAM,Tam. Q^-z(^LDiriLTec^ 
tona grandis. 

TAKPONI OR TAKPO, the country of the 
Tak. It is marked as Towang or I^j Towang, 
in the ordinary maps, and lies in a line between 
Lhassa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is known 
of its occupants, but they may be Shainmar 
Tibetans of nomadc habits, Latham^ 

* TA -'U CHETTU, Tel. Tec 

tpna grandis. 

TALA, ? Corypha umbraculifera. 

TALA, Sans. Borassus flabellifomiis. 

TALA GOTSO, Uria. Syn. ot Dammar. 

TALA, ALSO KUFL, also KULF, Guz. 
Hind. Duk. Locks. 


TALANOPPI CHETTU, Tjsi,. 

also or PARS- 

WAPU CHETTU, Tel. Xanthium orientals. 

TALANTU TIGE, Tel, 

ALSO Alachata,TEL. Ipomma dentata. 

Wind. 

TALASHUUBE, Tam. Aristolochia In- 
dica. 

TALA W A, Cync.h. Open park like mea- 
dows, in the lowland forests of Ceylon, vary- 
ing in extent from one to one thousand acres. 

TALC, Fu. TALCUM, Lat. Talc. 

TALE ELLE, Tam. 0fT<jtDi^iS}3sv Leaves 
of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

TALG, Ger. Tallow. 

TALGACII, Beng. IIinp. ? Syn. of Bor- 
assus liabelliformis, Linn. 

TALI, Bkng. Syn. of Corypha umbraculi- 
fera, Linn. 

TAUENG OR MON, is the native name of 
the natives of Pegu. The Burmese call them 
Talieng which seems identical with Tiling. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-nion. Part of 
thi.s population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moulmoin, 
and Amherst in Martaban ; but tlieir neigh- 
bours call them Talieng, and the same names 
Mon or Talieng are given to the vernacular 
language of Pegu. The alphabet, like that of 
the Tliay and Burmese, is of Indian origin, 
being essentially that of the Pali form of 
speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, it 
embodies a Buddhist literature. The Mon 
language is (piite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese. — Latham's Kth. 

TALIENNOE, Burm. Chaulmoogra odo- 
rata. 

TALIERA BENGALENSIS. Sprkng. 
Syn. of Corypha talicra, Pcoxb. 

TALIF-I- SHARIF, a Persian work on 
medicine translated by Playfair. 

TALTPAT TREE, Anolo-Cyngii. also, 
TALIPAT PALM, Anglo-Cyngu. Syn. of 
Corypha umbraculifera, Linn. 

TALI RAMI, 1 China-grass, Rheea. 

TALISAPATRI, Tel. al«o, 

with modifications, Beng. Hind. Maleal and 
Tam. Flacourtia cataphracta, Roxb. 

TALISHA, Sans. Flacourtia cataphracta. 

TALK, Ger. Talc. 

TALLAS, Javanese. Caladium esculentum. 

TALLIERA. 1 See Corypha umbraculifera. 

TALLOW-GOURD, Eng. Syn. of Benin- 
casa cerifera. 

TALLOW-TREE. Dryandra cordata, Sa- 
pium sebiferum. 

I TALLOW TREE OF CHINA. StilUngla 
' sebifera. 
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TAMARINDUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


TAMIL* 


TALMAKHARA, Hind. Syn. of Astera- 1 
cantha longifolia, Nees. 

TALMULI, Beng. SeeMooslie. 

TALMUKARA, Hind. Syn. of Astera- 
cantha longifolia. 

TALPUR, the last dynasty of Sind, 
replaced by the British in 1843. 

TALUDALA, Tam. Syn. of Cleroden- 
dron phlomoides, Linn. | 

TALUM, Lampung. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TALUM PU, Tam. Pandanus! 

odoratissimus. 

TALURA, W. and A, Syn. ofVaticalac- 
cifera, W. and A. 

TALZUFFAR, Arab. Mace. 

TAMALA CHETTU, Tel. 

ALSO ■fcS'43, §0 also CHIKATI 

MBAKU, Tel. Xanthocymus pictorius, Roxb. 

TAMALAPAKU, Tel. 
also NAGAVALLI, Tel. Chavica betle, 
Mig. Piper betle. 

TAMALA-PAKU, Tel. 

Betel leaf. 

TAMALA PATRA, Tam. Syn. of Cassia 
lignea. 

TAMARA, Maleal. Syn. of Neluinbimn 
speciosum, Willd. 

TAMARA RUBRA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Nelumbium speciosum, Willd. 

TAMARA-TONGA, ou KAMA- 
RANGA, Mal. Averrhoe carambola. 

TAMARIND. See Dyes, 

TAMARINDEN, Ger. TAMARINDO, 
It. Sp. Tamarind. 

TAMARIND TREE. Tainarindus In- 
dica, Linn. 

Ma-gyi, Buum. Tenturi, Hind. 

Can. Pulia maram, Tam. 

Guz. Chinta chettu, Tel. 
Audi, Hind. 

This tree is one of the largest in India, with 

a very extensive, large shady head. In Bur- 
in ah, it is not found upon tiiil waters, but iis 
very abundant throughout the upper provinces. 
It rises to ninety or one hundred feet high, 
and twelve or fifteen in circumference, and, like 
the mango, is planted not less for shade than 
fruit. The branches extend widely, with a 
dense foliage of bright green composite leave.s, 
very much like those of the sensitive-plant. 
I'he flowers are in clusters of a beautiful yel- 
low, veined with red. The fruit hangs like 
beans. The pods are longer, darker, and richer 
than the tamarind of the West Indies, and are 
preserved without the addition of syrup. The 
timber is hard as ebony, very strong, and used 
for mallets. The young leaves as ’ well as the 
fiTiit are used in curry. (Malcolm’s Travels in 
South Eastern Asia, Vol. I. p. 178.) 

TAMARINDUS OCCIDENTALIS, 
Gaektk. Syn. of Tamariudus jndica, Limi, 


TAMARINS, Fn. Tamarind. 

TAMARISKS. See Tamaricaceas. 
TAMARIX EPACROIDES, Sm. Syn. of 
Taniarix gallica, Linn. 

TAMARIX GALLICA Var. INDICA, 
Ehrenb. Syn. of Tarnarix gallica, Linn. 

TAMARIX INDICA, Roxb. and Willd. 
Syn. of Tarnarix gallica, Li tin. 

TAMARTAM PALL AM, Tam.? 
uipn ALSO TAMARTA PANDU, Tel. 
Syn. of fruit of Averrhoa carambola. 

TAM ATI, Malay. Solanuin lycopersicum 

TAMBA, Hind. Mal. Syn. of Copper. 

TAMBACIII MARAM, Tam. Ulmus 
integrifolius. 

TAMBAC, Sp. also TAMBAGA, Sp. 
Pinchbeck. 

TAMBAGA, ? Copper. 

TAMBAGA on COPPER CROCODILE. 
See Croc(>dilida3. 

TAMBAKU, Hind. See Guraku. 

TAMBATANGAI, Tam. ^iluLLL^ikj^iriu. 
Doliches cultratiis. 

TAMBELAN ISLANDS. A group in the 
China Sea, of considerable extent, and mode- 
rately elevated. They lie 27 miles N. E. of 
St. Esprit Group. 

TAMBRAKO, Mal. Tobacco. 

TAMBRAM, Tel. eoD Copper. 

TAMBROCA, Balt. Jav. Tobacco. 

TAMBUL, Arab. Betel leaf. Chavica 
betle. 

TAMBUL, Malay. Artocarpns integrifolia.. 

TAMIUJLI, Sans. Piper betle, Betle leaf. 

TAMEIN, OR TE-MI-NE, Burm. A gar- 
ment in use with the Burmese women, broad 
enough to surround the waist and slightly over- 
lap, tliei-e, where it is fastened by one end be- 
ing tucked under the other, and it extends to 
the feet. It opens at every step taken by the 
wearer, thus exposing the greater part of one 
leg. It is the petticoat of the Burmese wo- 
men. — Winter s Lurma, p. 56. 

TAMILLA JILLKDDU, Tel. 

Calotropis. 

T AMI AS. Ground Squirrels. Sciuridae. 
TAMIDELU, Tel. also CHOL- 

LU, Tel. Eleusine coracana, Goertn. 

TAMIL. The Tamilian languages are writ- 
ten in alphabets derived from some prototype 
of Devanagari, scarcely from the actual Jle- 
vanagiri. Tamil is written from left to right. 
Tamil is the name of a race and of their lan- 
guage dwelling in Southern India. Tamil la-^ 
bourers arrived in Ceylon in 1858, to the 
number of 96,000, and the number who took 
their departure was 50,000. Amongst the poor- 
er of the Tamil people, we find retnnants of a 
belief in spirits, a veneration of black stones, 
a shammanite diabololatry, indications of their 
earliest mythology. — Tennant. See Dravidian. 
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TANI KAI ENE. 


TANTEAS, 


TAM IRA M A, Malbal. S 3 ’^n. of Boerha- 
avia procumbens, 

TAMM A, Tkl. ALSO 

CHAMMA, Tkl. Caiiavalia glacliata, D. C. 

TAMM A KAIA, Tel. Doli* 

clios cul trains. 

TAMOOK ISLAND, in lat. 28' N, 
long. 121'^ 56’ E., a rather low island, otf the 
Philippines. 

TAMRA, Saxs. alsoTAMRAKA, Sans. 
Copper. 

TAMRA VALLI, Tel. also 

MANJISTHA-TIGE, Tel. A 

lliibia cordifolia, Linn, ^ 

TAMTOO island, on the south coast | 
of China. i 

TAMITLI, Beno. Syn. of Curculigo or- 1 
chioides, Ga^rt, 

TAM US, ] See Dioscoroaccaj. 

TANA HAL, Crmni. Millet. 

TANAKEKE on TUNlKHv ISLAND, 
in lat. 5^ 34’ S., long. 119^^21’ IL, in the 
Java sea, is discernible from the sea 18 or 21 
miles. 

TANDAL-ECOIT, Malkal. Syn. of 
Crotalaria rctusa, Linn. 

TANDRA MAH AM, Tam. Tcnuinalia 
rubrica. 

TANDUL, Mail Rico. 

TANGADA WOOD, ANCiLoTicL.? Cassia 
auriculata, 

TANG ADU KARRA, Tkl.1 
Cassia auriculata. I 

TANGAN-TANGAN, RmLirriNK. Rici- 
ims coiiiiuunis, Palma chrusti. 

TANG ED U, Tel. Cassia auricu- 

lata, Lin7i. 

TANGEDU MANIT, Tel. 

ALSO KONDA TANGEDU MANU, Tel. 

also BOJA, Tel. 

Inga xylocarpa, I). C. 

TANGEDU MARA, Tej.. ? 

Inga xylocarpa. 

TANGHA, Malay. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TANGtlEDU, Tel. ^ Cassia 

auriculata. 

TANGHINIA ODOLLAM, Don. Syn. 
of Cerbera odollam, Gwrt, 

TANGHINIA VENENIFERA. See Cer- 
bera tanghin. 

TANGHIN POISON. See Cerbera. 

TANG UL, Malay, also TANGIIULA, 
JIalay. Htnd.I Syn. ctf iEgle inannelos. 

TA TI, Maleal. Tam. also TANI-KAI, 
Tam, Syn. of Terminalia bellerica, Roxb. 
See Myrobalan. 

TANI KAIA MARAM, Tam, Termi- 
nalia bellerica. 

TANI-KAI ENE, Tam. Oil of Terminalia 
bellerica. See Oil. 


TANIKT, Tkl, eSrSi also SIRID-A- 
MANU, Tel. Adolia iieriifolia, 

Roxb. 

T ANTE I :M a R am, Maleal. See Tawnl 

TANJONG AWAT, on CAPE C ARAN, 
called also Alud Point, 9 miles N. W. of Sa- 
langore. 

TANJONG BASSO, ou BACCOUN IS- 
LAND, in lat. 0^ 20’ S., long. 103'" 48’ E., 
distant 11) miles N. W. by W. from the Calan- 
tma.s. — I / orsf . 

‘^TANJONVr BATOou POINT PEDRO, 
12 miles E. N. E. of Acheou Rond, terminates 
in a gentle slope and is covered with large 
trees. — Ilor»f, 

TANKlllMi, a rude tribe near tho source 
of the Irawnddi. 

TANK'NI, Guz. Hino. Pius. 

TAN, MAN AND DHAN, Sans. Body, mind 
and wealth. See lludni Sam[)radayi. 

TANMUH, Chin. Sandal wttod. 

TANNED AND COLORED SKINS. Sec 
Hides. 

'PANNIC ACID. Sec Calk 

TANNIN. See (bills. 

TANNING. See Arts anti Manufa(‘tnros. 

TANNIU-VirrANTL Tam. also TAN- 
NIR-VrrrANG KALANG, Tam. A.spa- 

ragUH .sarnumtosus. See Moosli. 

TANNIR VrrrANG, Tam. Syn. of 
Asparagus sarmento.sus, J^^dhl, 

TANTALUS REIJGIOSA. Sec Sculo- 
pacidm. 

TANTEIH7 CIJETTU, Tkl. 

"Siioo Cassia l<»ra, Linn, Senna tora, lioxb. 

TANTISA, Tki.. also 

Sclimidclia serrata, D, C. 

TANTR.AS. Various Tantras, or mystical 
ligure.saud marks, arc ai»pn.)priatcd to cacli Hin- 
du deity, and such figure.^ are u.sually dclineat 
ed on the spot where a consecrated jar i,sto be 
placed. These 'raiitras, which are sup|>o.scd by 
snper.stitioas Hindus to posse.ss occult povvcis, 
are taiiglit iu great detail by the Tantras, or 
i xVgama Sastra, but seem to be unknown to the 
Vedas and Purana.s. The words Yantra and 
Tantra, as well as the hieroglyphics, are applied 
also to a sort of invocatory incantation of a 
su[»plicatory tendency — lantra especially, is 
also a philter. Yantra al.so means a sort of 
magic square, either of figures, or an abrtica- 
I dabra. A Mantra is an imprecatory incantation, 

; it is composed of a passage from the Veda, in 
which the names of some tremendous deity 
occurs. The Hindus, and, indeed, the Maho- 
I medaus too, have great faith in the efficacy of 
j propitiatory incantations, and a great dread of 
1 those of a malevolent tendency. — ^Moor^s 
Pantheoriy jmje 402. The principal of the Tivtt*' 
tras are the Syaina ICahasya, Rudra Yamala, 
Mantra Mahodadhi, Sareda Tileka and Kalika 
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TAPPANULL 


TAEUSI 


Tantra. Thes« are numerous and of great extent 
and are in the form of a dialogue between 
fSiva and liis bride, in one of her many forms, 
but principally in those of Uma and Parvati, 
in which the goddess questions the god as to 
the mode of performing various ceremonies, 
and the prayers and incantations to be used in 
them. The observances they prescribe have, 
in Bengal, almost superseded the original ri- 
tual of the Vedas. The followers of the Tan- 
tras profess to consider them as a fifih veda, 
and attribute to them equal antiquity and 
superior authority. Some of the Tantras are 
superior to some of the puranas. It may be 
inferred that the system originated at' some 
period in the early centuries of Christianity, be- 
ing founded on the previous worshij) of the 
female principle and the practices of the Yoga 
with the Mantra, or mystical formulae of the 
Vedas. — Wihon. 

TANUKU, Tei- Gyrocaritns 

Jaequini. G. Asiaticns, WiUd. also G.Jacqiiini. 

TANUKU MANU, Tei-. 

SX”® ALSO ALSO PONAKU, Tel. 

Oavalliiim ureas, *S<7i. and £/id., also Gyro- 
carpus Asiaticus, Willd. 

TANVVEIIK, Ger. Cordage. 

TANYAN8. See Tanguns. 

TANYIJ ISLANDS. Low woody islands 
in the Java Sea, the southernmost of which is 
about hit. 5® 33’ S., long. 118^ 3()' E. 

TAP AS AND DIIYAN, in Buddhism, 
abstinence and abstraction. The Tapas of the 
Buddhists was not penance or self-inflicted 
bodily pain like that of the Brahmins, but a 
perfect rejection of all outward things, 
(prav?'ittika . ) Cu m inghams Bhilsa Topes. See 
Tavsi. 

TAPASI GEDDA, Tel. Sup- 

posed to be Agati grandillora, Vahl. 

TAPEANTANA ISLAND, on the west 
of the Philippines, is in lat. N., long, 

122'' 8’ E. 

T A PE R. LEAVE D DENDROBIUM. 

Dendrobium teretifolinm. 

TAPEWORM FERN. Tmnis blechuoides. 
See Ferns. 

TAPIIOZOUS LONGIMANUS. See 
Cheiro])tera. 

TAPHOZOUS MELANOPOGON. See 

Cheiroptera. 

TAPHOZOUS PERFORATUS. See 
Cheiroptera. 

TAPHOZOUS SACCOLAIMUS. See 
Cheiroptera. 

TAIMA, Hind. Syn. of Cratseva nurvala, 
Ham. See Cratajva. 

TAPIOCA PLANT, Eno. The Janipha 
manihot, Kth. See Janipha manihot, Food. 

TAPIS, Fr. Carpets. 

TAPPANULL Drj^obalanops. 


TAPPETA, Tel. also 

MUKKU MUNGERA, Tel. Asys- 
tasia coromandeliana, Nees. 

TAPPETI, It. Carpets. 

TAPSI, Sans. Tel. people who have re- 
nounced the world. If Brahmans they are burn- 
ed with clothing. If Sudras, sometimes seated 
on chairs and with limes in their mouths. 

TAPURIA, Himd. Physalis Pt^ruviana. 

'J’APYTEN, Dut. also VLOER-TAPY- 
TEN, Dut. Carpets. 

TAR, Hind. J \3 Syn. of Borassus flabelli- 

forrais, Linn. Palmyra tree. 

TAKA, Beng. Syn. of Corypha taliera, Eoxb. 
See Cory[>ha. 

TARA, Hind. Sans. Syn, of Alpiniaalhiigas. 

TARANTULA MUSTARD, Sinapis sin- 
en.'^is. 

TARBUZ, Hind. Pkks. Cucumus melo. 

TARCICE, Pol. Deals. 

TARENNA ZEYLANICA, Gjs^rtn. Syn. 
of Stylocoryne Webora, A. Ride. 

TARI, Hind, also SENDI, Hind, also 
NARELLI, Hind. Palm wine from the pal- 
myra, date and cocoanut trees. 

TARIAT, Beng. Syn. of Corypha taliera, 
Roxb. 

TAIUGORIIA CIIETTU, Tel 
A potherb. 

TAR-KA-GOOR, Duk. Sugar from Boras- 
sus flabelliforinis. 

TAR-K.\-JHAR, Hind. Tree of Borassus 
flabel lib >r m i s, 1 ^ilmy ra. 

TAKSHISH, of sacred history, is suppos- 
ed by Sir J. M Tennant to be Galle. 

TARSI PlIAL, Mar. Syn. of Chrysophyl- 
lum acuminatum. 

TARTAR, TATAR, or TAHTAII, a 
term applied to the Mantshus of China, who 
arc called a Tartar dynasty. The Bhot of the 
Himalayan frontier of ^I’ibet are called Tartars, 
as also the Turks of Khoten and Yarkand or 
Little Bokhara. The Tartars of China are 
Maiitcluirian Tangiis. 

TARTARIAN LAMB, Eng. Syn. of As- 
pidiuin barometz. 

TARTARIAN FURZE. Caragana Gerar- 
diana. 

TARTARIAN WHEAT, Hordeum ©gi- 
ceras. 

TARTARIN. See Simiadaj. 

TARTARO, Port. Sp. Tartar. 

TARTARO VOLGARE, It. Tartar. 

TARTRE-ERU, BLANC ET ROUGE, 
Fr. Tartar. 

TARUKA, Hind. Sans. Syn. of Alpinia 
alhugas. 

TARUM, Malay. Indigofera tinctoria. In- 
digo. 

TAEUSI, Mal. Sulphas ferri. Green cop- 
peras. 



TAVAKU. 


TAYLOR. 


TARW, Bnt. Wheat* 

TA SOUNG-LET-WAH, Burh. Juglans 
tricocea. 

TAT, BsNa. Corchorus olitorins. Gunny. 

TAT, Hind. Saccharam semideciiinbens. 

TATA, Sans. Borassus flabelliforrais. 

TAT AKU, Tei,. OUy. Leaf of 

Palmyra ? 

TATA KUBA, Tei, also PE- 

BUGU TATA KURU, Tel. Ainiirantns ole- 
raceos. ^ 

TATA NELA VEMU, Tel. 

’^o&j Raphidospora glabra, Nees. J usticia gla- 
bra, Eoxb, 

TATARICUM. See Fungi. 

TATA-YOUBA. Caryocar. 

TATCHAWARI 1 A stable or coach 

factory. 

TATI BELLAM, Tkl. Sugar 

from Borassus ttabelliformis* 

TATI CHETTU, Tel. also 

Borassus flabelliformis, Z/ma. 

TATI GEDDA, Tkl. Root 

of Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATI KALLU, Tel. palm 

wine from Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATI KELANGU, Tel. Syn. of root 
of Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATI PANDU, Tel. Fruit 

of Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATTA PYRE, Tam. 

L.,ru.ua9r Lablab vulgaris. 

TATTARAN and LANAWAN, two 
small islands of the Philippine group, of mid- 
dling height. 

TATTI CHETTU, Tel. Pal- 

myra. 

TATTI CHETTU KARRA, Tel. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATTOOING. Every male Burman is 
tattooed in his boyhood from the middle to 
the knees : in fact he has a pair of breeches 
tattooed on him : the pattern is a fanciful med- 
ley of animals and arabesques, but it is scarce- 
ly distinguishable save as a general tent, ex- 
cepting on a rather fair skin. Erskine in his 
course in the Pacific, mentions that the natives 
of tlie Samaon or Navigators Islands, have 
exactly the same fashion. — Yul€ p, 151. 

TATUN, Ar. Tobacco. 

TATURA, Turk. I'hom apple. 

TAUTANG. See Mowhe 

TAUTANG. The name of a tribe whom 
the Usama populations describe as living be- 
yond their boundary. See Mowtu. 

TAU-YEW, Burm. Inga bigemina. 

TAVAKANCHANAM, Tel. 

Bauhinia, species. 

TAVAKU, Tam. Syn. of Cochlospennttm 
gossypinm, D. C. 


1 TAVATIKI, TtutfiftSl 

Sehmtedelia aerrata, D. C. 

1 TAVITLCHETTU, Tkl. alto 

I Oarallnma adscendens, i?. i?r, 

I TAVIZ, Pers. a charm. The practice of 
binding of sentences of the Koran on the arm 
would seem to be alluded to in^Deut. xi. and 18. 
Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in 
your heart and in your soul, and bind them for 
a sign upon your hand that they may be as 
frontlets between your eyes. 

TAVOLE, It. also PIANE, It. Deals. 

TAVOY IvSLAND, extends from lat. 13® 
13* to 12® 55’ N. It is of middling height, 
about 2 miles in breadth and G leagues in 
length. It is the most northern of the group 
called the Mergui Archipelago. It has Port 
Owen, a good harbour, on its east side. 

TAVOY^ POTATO. Dioscorea fasciculata. 

TAVOY TOWN, in lat. U® 5* N. and 
long. 98® 13* £., is built on the east bank of a 
river of the name. The river is rendered in- 
tricate by numerous shoals and low islands. 

TAWA, Hind. See Tuwa. 

TA WALLY, a large island fronting the 
south-west {)art of Gillolo. 

TAWA8, Malay, and Javan. Syn. of 
Alum. 

TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming 
the south-west part of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
extend nearly to the peninsula of Unsang, the 
extremity of which forms the north-east point 
of Borneo. They consist of an extensive 
chain of islands very imperfectly known. 

TAWMARA, properly TAMARAT, 
Tam. Nelumbium speciosum. 

TAWMARA DARUM, properly TA- 
MARA DARAM, Tel. Ne- 

lumbium speciosum. 

TAWMARAI KELUNGU, Tam. ;ffiTLa 
^iTAQipfii(^ Root of Nelumbium speciosum. 

TAWMARAI NULU, Tam. ;^iTLO(ia>ir 
Nelumbium speciosum. 

TAW-SHOUK, Burm. Limonia carnosa. 

TAW-THE-DIN-BIN, Burm. Ricinus 
diococa. 

TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the is- 
land of Hainan, consists of two groups of six 
or seven high barren islands. 

TA-YAN, ? SeeGaro. 

TAYANI. See Resins. 

TA-YAU, Burm, Qaro. * 

TAYING. See MishmL Muttak. Singhpo. 

TAYLI MARAM, Tam. See Sand binding 
plants. 

TAYLOR, Dr. James. Author of Topogra- 
phy of Decca, Calcutta, 1840. 

TAYLOR, Captain Meadowes, rose in the 
Nizam’s service. He wrote Memoirs of a Thug, 
3 vols. 1840 ; also on Celtic remains near Pe- 
roaabad, Deccan, in Bom. As, Trans. 1851-52. 
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TAYLOR, Revd. W., of Madras. Author of 
an account of the seven pagodas, in Mad. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, I, 50. On supposed early Celtic 
and Scythian vestiges in various parts of the 
Carnatic. — Ibid, 1847-48. 

TAYN, Tam. Q^sor Honey. 

TAYNGAY, Tam. Q;5ij3^>rriu Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

TAYNGA YENNAI, Tam. Q^ij^siniQaj 
€CGrQ<sacr Cocoa-nut oil, &:c. 

TAY thee, Diopyros kaki. 

TAYUM, Tangat.a. Indigofera tinctoria. 

T A YUNG, Bis AY a. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TAZIAH. See Tabut. 

TAZIA KHAN AH. See Ashura. 

TA-ZOUNG, Burm. An ornamented shed, 
or roof over an image of Gautama. 

TCHAI, Rus. TaRK. Tea. 

TCHITREA MELANOGASTER. 
(Swainson). An Abyssinian bird in plumage 
like some specimens of Tch. affiuis, Blyth, 
but the bill and feet much smaller. 

TCHOKPO. ? JuniperuB recurva. 

TCHOU-MA, Chin. China-grass, Kheea. 

TE, Dot. It. Sp. Tea. 

TEA grows on the Himalayas at an ele- 
vation of seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, in the valley of the Dhooii, 
at the base of the Himalayas, at an eleva- 
tion of two thousand feet, on the banks of 
the Burhampooter in Assam, and the Soor- 
rna in Sylhet, at a very small elevation above 
the level of the sea. On hill or plain, from one 
thousand to eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the tea plant thrives well, and 
the only condition that it appears to require is 
a light and porous soil. In our Indian ter- 
ritories the tea plant flourishes from the con- 
fines of Affghaniatan to the borders of Burmah, 
from the 25th to the 33rd degree of latitude, 
and from the 70th to the 95 th degree of longi- 
tude. Over this vast area, wherever tea has 
been planted, it has more than answered the 
expectations of growers. The tea plant does 
not yield leaves fit for the manufacture of tea 
until the third year, it increases yearly its 
produce until the eighth or tenth year, at which 
time it attains its maximum. It has been found 
indigenous in Assam and Cachar, aged, it is 
averred, sixty and seventy years, and still pro- 
ducing leaves of an excellent quality. A tea 
plantation may be compared to an English or- 
chard, — a property producing an income during 
the life-time of the planter and passing to his 
descendants. From a series of experiments 
made in the hills and the Deyrah Dhoon, fulL 
grown plants yield tea in the proportion of 20 
pounds to the 100 plants. An acre of land 
contains from 1,600 to 1,600 plants : the yield 
of tea would therefore be from 300 to 320 
pounds. The Kuppunah nursfery at Almora 
yielded, in 1845, an average of 245 pounds of 


tea per acre. 154 poorahs of land were cleared 
and sown by the Assam Company in 1858, 
and the area of land then in cultivation was 
3,342 poorahs. Upwards of 200 acres had been 
cleared in Cachar previously to sowing. The 
crop of 1858 amounted to 770,432 lbs., and 
that of the 1859 season was estimated at 
845,000 lbs. The whole of the produce of 1857 
had realized in England £57,539 12s. 5d. net, 
or Is. 8Jd. per lb. after deducting all expenses. 
The portion of the crop sold in India had pro- 
duced £1,383 3s. The price of the crop of 
1857 had not realised the estimate of the di- 
rectors by l|d. per lb., which had reduced the 
profits. This had merely arisen from the de- 
cline in the price of tea, both China and Assam, 
and not from the quality being inferior. — The 
Universal Review, No. 3, page 349. In culti- 
i vating the tea-shrub much injury is often done 
to a plantation by plucking leaves from very 
young plants. In China young plants are never 
touched until the third or fourth year after they 
have been planted. Good tea land is naturally 
moist, although not stagnant ; the tea-shrub is 
not a water plant, but is found in a wild state 
on the sides of hills. In China, rain falls in 
heavy and copious showers towards the end of 
April, and these rains continue at intervals in 
May and June. The first gathering of tea 
leaves, those from which the Pekoe is made, is 
scarcely over before the air becomes charged 
with moisture. The best mode of sending tea 
plants to a remote distance, is simply to sow 
the seeds in Ward’s cases soon after they are 
gathered. — Fortune, page 355. In the south 
of India, on the Shevaroy Hills, there are several 
well grown trees at Y ercaud, at 4,000 feet, in- 
troduced by Mr. G. Fischer, these have not been 
picked or pruned, and, indeed, have been left to 
nature, but arc growing vigon)usly nevertheless. 

In Coorg, at 4,500 feet. Rain fall 120 in. 
Mean Temp. 60° ; of a case of plants brought 
from China by Colonel (Lieutenant-Generail) 
Dyce in 1 843, the trees appear over luxuriant, 
producing a rapid growth of leaves and not 
bearing seed with regularity. 

At Nundidroog, at 4,800 feet, a number of 
plants have lately been sent. They were begin- 
ning to droop in the Lai Bagh Garden, Banga- 
lore, but there is hope of their thriving in their 
new location. “ The mean temperature of 
Bangalore is 75^, and the average rain-fall 35 
inches.” The climate being too dry and too 
hot, the plants necessarily become dwarfed. 

On the Bababooden Hills, at 6,600 feet. Bain 
fall and Mean Temp\ not known. Four plants 
from General Dyce’s stock were received from 
Mercara in 1847, these grew well without care. 
A packet of fresh China seeds was sent in 1859, 
to Colonel Porter, Superintendent of Nuggur, 
who raised 23 plants above the Ghat near the 
Sircar Bungalow, and a number of seedlings 
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have been {planted out about a thousand feet 
lower by Mr, Denton, Coffee Planter. 

Nilgiri Hills :-r~at Coonoor, at G,000 feet. 
Kain>iall 55 inches. A full report of Captain 
Mann’s plantation is recorded in Proceedings of 
the Madras Government, No. 1,272, dated 2l3t 
September 1S59. At OoUcaumnd, at 7,300 
feet. Rain fall 60 inches. Mean Temp. 58°., it 
has been introduced or raised by Mr. Mclvor, 
from Saharunpore seed, and by General F* C. 
Cotton at Woodcote. At Kaity, it was intro- 
duced or raised by Sir S. Lushington and Lord 
Elphinstone. At Kulhutty, it was introduced 
or raised by Mr. Rae. Some seeds received 
from General Cullen were planted and throve 
on the Nilgiris at an elevation of 5,500 feet. 

On the Pulni Hills, at 7,100 feet. Major 
Hamilton reported that a considerable number 
of the tea plant at Kudaikarnal, were an inch 
or two above ground and appeared fresh and 
healthy. 

From Kurtallam, at 1,200 feet, have been 
received flowering specimens from the old Spice 
Garden, which correspond with the standard 
figures of 7Viea C/uncytm. The shrubs are 20 
years old, 12 to 15 feet high, but where the 
seed came from is not known. 

In Travaucure, Caldoorty, at 700 feet. Rain- 
fall 150 to 200 inches, Yell^unallay near Uda- 
giri, at 1,800 feet. Rain-fall 80 inches. Athaboo 
near Tinnevelly, at 3,2l)0 feet. Rain-fall 40 
inches. Tea trees grow luxuriantly in Messrs. 
Biuny and Co.’s plautation.s, (formerly Mr. 
Huxham’s) 40 miles east of Quilon on the road 
to Curtallam, and from whence some plants 
were procured 10 or 12 years ago, which were 
jdauted at Vcllymallay near Udagiri, 1,800 
feet, and at Athaboo near Tinnevelly frontier, 
8,200 feet. At both places they arc growing 
luxuriantly. In tea, as in all cultivated phnits, 
there are variations, the discrimination of 
which is of the utmost imi)ortauce commercial- 
ly, and also in an economical point of view. 
But it is known of the plants now growing in 
India, that the seed having been obtained from 
different parts of China, the introduced plant 
varies in stature exceedingly, from a bushy 
shrub of 3^ feet to a famous tree, 25 feet high. 
There is a vast difference also between the nar- 
row leaved forms and broad leaved specimens 
in some of the localities mentioned. At pre- 
sent, 1860, the leaves are taken indifferently 
from several sorts, which should not be done, 
when preparing tea for commercial purposes ; 
^aiid the means of manufacture are of the ru- 
dest d f scription. 

'Hie tea shrub of commerce, though long 
confined to Eastern Asia, is now cultivated far 
beyond the limits of China and Japan. In Java, 
funder equator) Siam and China 10° to 31® N. 
L. (Fortune.) Rio de Janeiro 22^ S. L, Tang- 
chow-foo 36° N. L. (Reeves.) but the principal 


distnets He between 27° and 81® N. D. (For- 
tune) in Java, (under the equator) in Assam, the 
North West Provinces of Hindustan, and recent- 
ly in North America. From the published re- 
ports of Mr. Fortune and Dr. Jameson, it appears 
to prefer a climate probably of 67° to 73° mean 
temperature. Such is nearly the mean tempera- 
ture of the hill slopes near Kunur, Kotagiri, 
and of many of the valleys in the eastern and 
northern slopes of the Pulni and Nilgiri Hills, 
and also of the Bababooden range in Mysore, 
and of Kudra Mukha in south Canara. It ought 
jUso to be observed, as illustrative of the hardi- 
ness of the tea shrub, that the cultivation ex- 
tends over a great breadth of latitude (from the 
banks of the Rio Janeiro 22^° south latitude, 
to the province of 8han-ting in China 36 J 
north latitude), and that as we recede from 
the Equator, the lower latitude compensates 
for the difference of altitude. The Chinese 
cultivate it on the lower slopes of the hills, 
whilst in the North-West Provinces, the culture 
is carried on between 2,000 and 6,000 feet, 
'rhis valuable plant has been found wild in 
Upper Assam and Cachar, whilst its congeners 
abound on the Nilgiri and other mountain ranges 
of the Madras Presidency. Its cultivation, 
therefore, might be attempted with good 
prospect of success in any of the localities 
meiitioned above. Tn the case of Captain 
Mann’s plantation near Kunur, we have the 
opinion of four competent judges — Mr. 11. 
Ricketts, B. C. S., Stanisforth, B. C. S., Major 
K. Strachey, Bengal Engineers, Captain Impey, 
Bengal Engineers — that the experiment had en- 
tirely succeeded as regards the growth of the 
plant. It now only remains to prove the iner- 
chantiible character of the leaf, and this, it is 
hoped, will soon be tested. The aid of a few 
practised manipulators is all that is required 
to conduct the manufacturing processes. Mr. 
Jameson says that all the teas prepared at Hur- 
bawallah in the Deyra Dhoon, in 1 859, esti- 
mated at lbs. 10,000, have been sold by Natives, 
and these teas are much prized by the public, 
and fetch high prices. 

Sir E. Tennant in his Ceylon, says, “ the tea 
plant has been raised with entire success on the 
Estate of Messrs. Worms, at Rothchild, in Pusi- 
lawa ; but the want of any skilful manipulators 
to collect and prepare the dry leaves, renders 
it hopeless to attempt any experiment on a 
large scale until assistance can be procured 
from China to conduct the preparation.” Vol. 
I. p. 90. The plants thrive surprisingly, and 
when he saw them they were covered with 
bloom. But the experiment was defeated by 
the impossibility of finding skilled labour to 
dry and manipulate the leaves. Should it ever 
be thought exiiedieut to cultivate tea in ad- 
dition to coffee in Ceylon, the adaptation of 
the soil and climate has thus been established, 
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and it only remains to introduce artisans from 
China to conduct the subsequent processes.” 
Vol II. p. 252.~Z>n CleghorrCB Eeportf 1860. 

TEAK. Tectona grandis^ Tjdku 

karra, Sagwan, taikoo 

mamm. A dye has been extracted from this 
plant. Between Japara and Bourabaya several 
extensive teak forests occur^ which are of vast 
importance to ^e island^ as the timber is 
well adapted to ship-building, being very du- 
rable, and easily worked ; indeed there is no 
other kind of wood in the Archipelago which 
will endure so well in the water. Java is the only 
island in the Archipelago possessing teak forests 
which are available to any extetit for the pur- 
pose of ship-buildkig. Teak is found iu Su- 
matra, Celebes, and Sumbawa, but the forests 
are in these places so far distant from the sea, 
that the expense of land carriage prevents the 
natives from deriving any great advantage from 
its use. — Mr, Early petge 44 to 45. The teak 
is probably the most durable of all timbers, it 
is very hard, and very heavy. It is extensive- 
ly used for bullock trunks, and for house and 
camp furniture, for which it is wel adapted, as 
it does not split. As regards strength,, as 
shown by the weight it is capable of scetaimng, 
it is inferior to several others. TW average of 
6 specimens was about but under 400' lbs. 
Mr. Malcolm writes of it that in Bur- 
mah it is far more abundant than in any other 
part of India. It is probably, on the whole, 
the most valuable timber in the world,, both 
for strength, fineness, and durability ; and in 
that country especially so, for being always 
safe from white ants. It grows to an eitormous 
size, attaining maturity in about eighty years. 
Wood reddisl^ and susceptible of a very fine 
polish. It is one of the few tropical trees which 
sheds its loaves annually, and at once. It has 
this advantage over oak, that, while that has an 
acid which destroys iron^ this has an essential 
oil which preserves it. Fruit rough, brown, ' 
size of cherry, worthless. There is also another 
species, the Tectcyiia Hamilionianay much 
smaller. — MalcolnCs Trawls in Siouth Eastern 
Asia,, Vol, I, p, 186. See Fumituro. 

TEAK CHETTU, Anolo Tkl. 

Teak. 

TEAK MARAM, Anu<lo-Tam. Teak. 

TEAK WOOD OIL. See Oil, Wood oH. 

TEA-ROOT. See Draceena. 


TEASLE, OR FULLER’S THISTLE, 
Dipsacus fullonum. 

TEBU, Malay. Sacchanun oflicinarum. 
TEDDAPALA, Tei. ALSO 

§^Q£)^e> Ixora parviflora. • 

■ireDLA-PALA, Tbl. also 

«)43«£oS>«b CHITTI ANKUDU, Tku 

ej 

Wrightia tiuctoria. R. Br. 


TEE,^Burh. the umbrella which crowns the 
top of a Barman praw or pagoda, without which 
it is not considered to be sanctified. In re- 
storing that of the Sho-Dagon at BangooiA 
whieh had been destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1709, the King of Ava attended wil^ an 
army of 50,000 men. — Gok, Mith, Hind* 
p.397. 

TEEL, JINGELLI, Guz. Hinw. Gin- 
gelly seed, Sesamum orientale. 

TEEN, Arab. Figs. 

TEENA. See Dyes. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO, or TIEN-TSING, 
a Chinese city of great trade particularly in 
salt, at the junction of the £u-ho or Yun-liang- 
ho with the Peibo. 

TEEONG ? Graeula religiosa. 

TEER, properly TEVAN, islanders, a caste 
in Travancore, certainly immigrants from Cey- 
lon. They occupy also Malabar and are engaged 
in cultivation. Their women have forms of great 
symmetry, with a dear light brown complexion, 
umform and brilliant. The chaste women, of 
their class, wear no covering on the upper parts 
of their bodies. — Caldwell, 

TEESU, 1 Dhak. 

TEETA, Ben a. Picrorrhiza. 

TEETAH, ? Jute. 

TEE-THEE 1 Diospyros kaki. 

TEGADA, Tel. also NALLA 

TEGADA. Tel. "3X2. Ipomiea turpe- 
thiurn, K. Br. 

TEGGUMMUDF, Tel. 

Gmdina arborea, Eoxdi 

TEGOLE EMBRICI, It. Tiles. 

TEH, Maley. Tea. 

TEHAMA. A political division of Ye- 
men, extending along the whole sea coast of 
that province,, washed by the Red Sea, with a 
varying breadth of from twenty to eight miles. 
Tehama is now a part of the Turkish empire, 
its principal cities are Hodaida, Lohea, Mokha, 
and Jezan on the sea-coast, with Zebeed and 
Bait-el-Fakeeh in the interior. 

TEHR 1 Capreac. 

TEHRAN, is known from repeated obser- 
vations to be 3,600* feet above the level of 
the sea. 

TEJ, Hino. Pers. Syn. of bark of Cassia 
lignea. 

TEJAS, S®^. Tiltes. 

TEJBUL, TEJBAL or TEZBAL. Guz. 
Hinxh Pers. See Timmue. 

TEJ FAT, Sans. Sya. of Cassia lignea. 

TEJPAT-KA PHUL, Hinb. Cassia buds.’ 

TEKKAM CHETTU, Tel, 

Olorodendron phlomoides, Linn. ^ 

TEKU-CHETTU, Tel. Tec- 

tona grandis, linn. 

TEL, Guz. Hind. OU. 
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TELA^ It 4 Linen. TelM-damascada, Sr. 
Bamask. Telia Bambagina, It. also Tela Di 
Pinta, It. Calico. Tela Damaschina, It. Da- 
mask. Tela De Algodon, Sp. Calico. TeU De 
lino, Sp. Linen. 

TELA ABENARUM. See Cotton manu- 
factnres. 

TEL AG A, Tbl. Species of Gardenia. 

TELA KUCHA, Beng. KAI DANDA, 
Tel. 1 Syn. of Cocdnia Indica, W. and A. 

TELA PASH ANUM, Tel. 

Arsenic. 

TELASU, Tel. also CHINDU 

GA, Tel. -Oo&X Acacia odoratissima, 
Willd. 

TELA TUMBATIN, Tel. Syn. of Ca- 
navalia gladiata. 

TELE, Malay. Syn. of seeds of Abrus 
precatorius. 

TELEKI, Tel. Syn. of Clerodendron 
phlomoides, Linn. 

TELT, ? Cantharides. 

TELI, Hind. A term applied to shopkeep- 
ers in India, who are oilmen. 

TELIA GARJAN, Beno. Guz. Hind. 
Wood oil. 

TELICIIERRY BARK Connessi bark. 

TELI MAKHI, HiND. Cantharides. 

TELINGA. This terra is supposed by some 
to be derived from the Sanscrit words Tri-lin- 
gain, the country of the three linguma. Telinga, 
Tellunga, Tiling, or Telugu is the name of a 
people and their language, dwelling in the 
coast tract north froin Madras to Orissa. See 
Dravida. Telugu. 

TELINGA POTATO, Eng. Amorphophab 
lu8 campanulatus. 

TELKATCHA, Hind. Bryonia grandis. 

TEL KODUKU, Tam. Syn. of Tiaridium 
Indicum, Schm. 

TEL-KOHUMBA, Ctng. Margosa bark. 

TELLA, Tbl, White. _ 

TELLA ADA VI MULLA, Tel. 

e)a£a'3oo^ AI30 ADA VI MULLA, Tel. 

Jasmimun auriculatum, VahL 

TELLA ANTISA, Tel. ALSO 

CHIRIBENDA, Tel. Sida cordi- 


folia, Linn. ^ 

TELLA AVALU, Tel. Sina- 

pis glauca, Roxb. ^ 

TELLA AVISI, Tel. Agati 

grandiflora, Desv. the A. albiflora of Wight and 
AriL also iEschynomene grandiflora, Iloxb. 

• TEL> A BARRANKI, Tel. 

Mcu» Mnpdoe, Bncm. . 

TELLA BIRI-KAYA, Tel. 0^4)5^1P>cS 56 
Luffa species. 

TEIXA CHAMANTI, Tel. 
Chrysanthemum carinatum, Schousb, _ 
TELLA CHANDANUM, Tel. ^ iSo 


ALSO -eJoXSfo CHUNDANUM, Tei. 
Santalum album, Linn. 

TELLA CHANDRA, Tkl. 

Acacia suma, liuch. Mimosa suma, 

TELLA CIIERUKU, Tkl. “Sy 
ALSO CIIERUKU, Tbl. Saccharam 

officiiiarum, Linn, variety. 

TELLA CHETTU, Tkl. Ex- 

caecaria agallocha, Linn, Roxk 
TELLA CHIIOCUDU KAYA, Tbl. 

■r»c«b ALSO CHIKKUDU, 

Tel. Lablab cultratiis, D. C. 

TELLA CHITRA MULUM, Tkl. 

Plumbago Zuylauica, Rojih. 

TELLA DINTENA, Tel. 

ALSO DINTENA, Tel. Clitoria ter- 

natea, Linn, 

TELLA DIRASANA, Tkl. 

ALSO DIRASANA CHETTU, Tel. 

Acacia speciosa, Willd, 

TELLA DURADA GONDI, Tbl, “3;^ 
&>6^SSr^o& Mucuna, Species, 

TELLA GAGGKRA CHETTU, Tel. 
Ociiniim villosum, Roxb. 

TELLA (IaLIJERU, Tbl. 

Trianthema decandrum, Linn, variety Viridi- 
florum. 

TELLA GANTERA, Tkl. 
corruption for "3 ^ aolo^ TELLA DIN- 
TENA, Tel. 

TELLA GARIKI, Tel. &^d§ Cynodon 
diictylon. 

TELLA GATA, Tel. Pancra- 

tium Zeylanicum, Linn. Roxb. 

TELLA GINIYA CHETTU, Tel. 

Alhaji mauronim, Tourne, W. and 
A. Syn. of Iledysarum alhaji, Roxb. 

TELLA GORA CHETTU, Tel. 

Sida cordifolia, Linn. 

TELLA GUMMUDU, Tel. 

Vitis lanceolaria, Wall, W. and A., also tb^ 
Stilago diandra of Roxb. The term GumudUir 
is jiroperly the name of Gmelina arborea, but 
is applied with some qualifying ac^ectives ta 
several kinds of vine. 

TELLA GURI VINDA, Tel. "So 

765^0^ Abrus precatorius, Lirm, Var. leucos- 
permus. 

TELLA ISWARI, Tel. 
a species of Aristolochia, or Bragantia. ^ 
TELLA JANUMU, Tel. "%)K®SSbc)’ 
a species of Crotalaria. 

TELLA JILAKARRA, Tel. 
s a species of Oaminum. i 

TELLA JILLEDU, Tel. 

Cailotropis gigantea, variety alba. 
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TIiLLA NELA VEMU. 


TELLA VAKUDU. 


TELLA JILUGA, Tel. Cal- 

sulia axillaris, Roxk 

TELLA JONNA, Tkl. Sor- 

ghum saccharatum, Pers. Andropogoii sac- 
charatuiu, Roxh, also Dcvata dhanyaiim, Tel. 

TELLA JONNALU, Tel. 

Sorghum vulgare. 

TELLA JUVVI, Tel. also 

BAPANABURI, Tel. Ehretia 

buxifolia, Roxh. 

TELLA KAKAMUSTE, Tel. 

Species of Sponiu. , 

TELLA KAKARA, Tel. 

Moinordica charaiitia, Linn. 

tp:lla kakisa, Tkl. 

Gardenia luontana, Roxh, 

TELLA KALUVA, Tel. 0;J5'ex;JS 

Njmphsea pubesceiis, Willd. 

TELLA KASTURI PASUPU, Tel. 

Curcuma aromatica, Solis. 
Syn. of Curcuma zedoariii, Roxh, 

TELLA KORINDA, Tel. 

Acacia cmsia, W. and A. 

TELLA LODDUGA, Tel. 

Species of Symplocos. 

TELLA MADDI, Tel. also 

MADDl, 55oa Tel. Terminalia glabra, W. <fe A. 

TELLA MANGA, Tel. %'S5boX Garde- 
Ilia lucida, Pioxb. 

TELLA MODUGA, Tel. 

ALSO MODUGA, Tel. Butea 

frond osa, Roxb. 

TELLA MUTUKU, 'Pel. Oo;^4a3§o 
ALSO MANDA MOTUKU, Tei. SS->oS. 
■^4co?o also NEMMI CHETTU, Tel. 
DalbergiaOojeuieiisis, Itoxb. 

TELLA MULAKA, Tel. 

Solanum indicum, Linn, 

TELLA MULUGORANTA, Tel,^^ 
o5boex)K^5otD MALLA MLLU GO 
RANT A, Tel. Barleria 

obovata, Linn, 

TELLA MUNAGA, Tel. Sv SSmSSX 
ALSO MUNAGA, SSxiSX Tel. Var. of Hy- 
peranthera moringa, Iio,Tb. 

TELLA MURUPINDI, Tel. 

S)oia ALSO MURUPINDI, Tel. 5&o&S)ca 

Acalypba ciliata. Port. 

TELLA NELA GUMMUDU, Tel. 
Pt>?6SSK>.& Species of Batatas. 

TELLA NELA MULAKA, Tel. 0;^ 
■^SSboysr also "^oSboor NELA MULA- 
Solanum Jacquini, Willd, 

TfiLLA NELA VEMU, Tfx. s 

Hedyotia Heynei, R, Br, IF. and A , Olden- 
landia herbacea, Roxh, 


TELLA NEBEDU PANDU, Tel. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 
TEIXANILAMBARI,Tbl. "eSofecreo-aa 
Barleria dichotoriia, Roxb. 

TELLA PACHARI, Tel. also 

PORILLA SAPARA, Tel. 

Dalbergia jjaniculata, Roxb. 

TELLA PAPATA,Tbl. also 

PAPATA, Tkl. o3^"»J6o Pavetta Indies, Linn' 
TELLA, PEDDA GORANTA, Tel. 

White variety of Uomphens 

globosa, Linn. 

TELLA POLKI, Tel. See Polki. 

TELLA PONUKU, Tel. 

Givotiil Rottleriformis, Groff W. and A . 
TELLA PULA NIRULLT, Tel. "3^ 
Species of Allium. 

^ TELLA PURUGUDU, Tel. '3^ 

X)2Sb Fluggea leucopyrus, Willd. 

TELLA PURUGUDU, TKL.';3i)^>5bXb& 
ALSO PURUGUDU, Tel. Species 

of Phyllanthus. 

TELLA BANTU, Tel. 5'o«b 

Adhatoda betonica, Nees; the Justicia betonica 
of Roxh. and Rheede. 

TELLA SALA BARTA, Tel. 
a'iS ALSO ADAVI MUTYA MALLE, 

Tel. Hibiscus hirtus, Linn. 

TELLA SAPARA, Tel. '30 
Acacia elata, Grab. 

TELLA SUGANDHI PALA, Tel. 

Hemidesmus Indicus, R, 

Brovm, 

TELLA TAMARA, Tel. “% 15^5506" 
N’cliiinbium. 

TELLA TEGADA, Tkl. Ipo- 

m«a tiirpethuni, R. Brown. 

TELLA TIGE, Tel. Dalbergia 

rubiginosa, Roxb. 

TELLA T0TAKURA,TEL.'3^3^A5§Sn>b' 
White variety of Amarantua oleraceus, Linn. 

TELLA TUMMA, Tel. "3;^^ eSbo^ 
Acacia leucophlsea, Willd. W. and A. 

TELLA ULIMIDI, Tel. 1 
Cratseva Roxburghii, R. Br. Capparis trifoliata, 
Roxh, 

TELLA UMATI, Tkl. ? Syn. of Datura 
alba, Rumph. 

TELLA UPPI, Tel. Monetia 

tetracantha, G. Don. 

TELLA USIRIKA, Tel. 

Phyllanthus pend ulus, Roxh 

TELLA USTE, Tbl. Solanum 

trilobatum, Linn, 

TELLA VADALA, Tei. Geto- 

nia nutans, Roxb. 

TELLA VAKUDU, Tel ;3y^r»Soafo 
Vaiiety of Solanum Jacquini, Willd. 



TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 


TELLA VARINKA, Teu Syn. of Ficus 
Benjamina, Linn. 

TELLA VATTl VERU, Tel. 

ALSO AVURU, Tel. M;£)’5a Variety of An- 
dropogon muricatus, Retz. 

TELLA VAVILI, Tkl. Yitex 

trifolia^ Linn. 

TELLA VEMPALI, Tjcl. To- > 

phrosia purpurea, Pers. 

TELLAVI PADMAM, Tkl. 

ALSO PADSIAM, SSg^o Tel. White variety 
of NehimbiuTu apeciosuin, Willd. 

TELLA VELEMARA CHETTLM Tkl. 
Cratieva Roxburghii. 

TELLA YlliUGUDU, Tel. 

also NALLA YIRUGUDU, Tkl. 
Dalborgia lati folia, Roxb. 
TELLIQIIERRY, ill lat. 11° 45’ N., long. 
75° 28’ E., a town on the .Malabar coast. 

TELLIGEE 1 Caryota, nreim. 

TF2LMI, CvNGH. Syn. of Bassia longifolia. 
TELNIJR MIJDUL, Bkng. Syn. of Oiir- 
culigo orchioidcs, Gfort. 

TELUG U. See Dravidian.Telinga.Tcloogoo. 
TELIJ MANX, Tel, also NA- 

GADAN'ri, Tel. Tiaridium Indi- 

cum, Linn. 

TELU MANX CHETTU, Tel. 

Tragia involucrata, Lin7i. 

TE MAR]\r,MAR.Syn.of Dioapyrosebenum. 
TEMETTAM, Mal. I.ead. 

TEMIM^RXNI, It. I^enkuivcs. 

TEMR, Arab. alsoTAMR, Arab. Pliainix 
dactylifera. 

TEN A. (J/paor Tam. Honey. 

TEN A M ARM, Tam. Syn. of Cocos nucifera. 
TENARY X^XLXi), Ta.m. Cadaba Indica. 
TENASSERIM BANYAN, l^icus Benja- 
minoidc.s. 

TENASSERIM ISLAND, in lat. 12° 36’ 
N., and lung. 97" 49’ E. 

TENASSERIM PROVINCES. Accord- 


ing to the census of 1855-56, the following 
was the population of three of the districts. 



Amherst, ex- 
clusive of 
Moulmein.* 


! 

Mergui. 

European and other 
Christian inhabitants. 

28 

61 

195 

Talaings & Burmese. 

61,206 

46,112 

18,590 

Shans 'Thoungtoos. 

6,926 

139 

2,668 

Karens 

22,492 

4,775 

5,403 

Chinese 

539 

1,024 

955 

Malays 

1,692 

76 

1,340 

Natives of India | 

4 

680 

1,699 


82,787 

52,867 

30,850 


TEREBINTHACE^E. 

The population of Moulmein in 1855*56 
was, — 

Men,.-. 18,021 

Women, •• 11,610 

Children, 14,052 

Total 43,683 

— Buitnn, p. 37, 38. 

TENDIJ, Hind, and Mar. also TEN- 
DUA, Hind. Syn. of 1)iosp3Tos ebenuni. 

TKNGA, Tam. Cocos nucifora, 

T EN G A PU N N .\K U, Tam.1 m « « L/swr 

( \^coa-nut oil. 

TENGUKT, Beno. Stilago diandra. 

TENG yet or ten yet, Bdrm. Syn. 
of CaB.salpinia sappan. 

TENKAIA, Tel. Cocos nucifera. 

TENKAIA, Tel. Cocos nuci- 

fera, Limi. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TENKAIA. BELLAM, Tet. ^Q-g^cSS) 
Sugar from cocoa-nut palm. 

TENKAIA CIIETTU GURUTU, Tel. 
£r^oBbl?ii^AoS)'&> Cocoa-mit palm. 

TENKAIA KALLU, Tel. “Soo-STcSSoS'^ 
Wine of cocoa-nut palm. ^ 

TENKAIA NUNE,Tel. ^ 

Oil of Cocoa-imt palm. ^ 

TENKA YA NUN A. TEL-loO'S-^oSi;^ 3 
Cocoa-nut oil. See Oil. 

TEN K AYA P1N1)I,Ti:l. 1 eo o ^5*^035 53o<& 
(Jocoa-nut oil. 

TEN-MOZHU-KIT, Tam. Qjtishr Qion‘(^0 
Bees’ wax. 

TENNA, Maleal. Setaria Italica, Panicum 
Italiciim, Linn. 

TENNA MARAM, Tam. O^^oj esnairLh Co- 
coa-nnt palm. 

TENNAM NAR, Tam. Q/fic^'mear/r;fnf Tel. 
~?oo ST’cCo Fibre of cocoa-nut palm. 

TENNAM VELLUM, Tam. Q^se^esrih 
OtfiuGusvx-b C’ocoa-nut palm. Sugar. 

TEN NANG KALLU, Tam. 

<sf:di ^ Cocoa-nut palm. 

TENNEY, Tam. Q^Ssirr Setaria Italica, 
Panicum Italicum, Millet. 

TEORI ALSO DOODH-KALMI, &c. 
Hind, and Bkng. Iporaaea turpethum. 

TEPHROSIA APOLLINEA. See Cassia, 
Cassia acutifolia. 

TEPHROSIA LANCE-SilFOLIA, Linn. 
Syn. of Tephrosia pnrpurea, Pers. 

TEPHROSIA STRICTA, Gbah. Syn. of 
Tephrosia purpurea Pers. 

TEPPiCHE, Gbr. Carpetts. 

TERAH, father of Abraham. He left Ur of 
the Chaldees for Horan (Karra) t. Jpack to- 
wards Asroene or Sarug, on the way to Oij^an. 

TERANA PALLAM, Tam. WebenTSa. 
bosa. ^ 

TEREBENTHINE, Fk. Turpentine. 

TEREBINTHACE-dE. See Garuga pinnata. 
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TERUMALE KOWE. 


THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. 


TEREBINTHINA. Lat, Turpentine. 
TEREDO. Pholas. 

TEREGAM, Malkal. Syn. of Callicarpa 
lanata. 

TERMENTINA, It. Turpentine. 
TERMES, White ant. Eng. Do Tua. Jap. 
Lit. Piercers. 

TERMINALIA. See Dyes. 
TERMINALIA ALATA, Roth. Syn. of 
Ter min alia tom^ntosa, W. and A. 

TERxMINALIA AIUUNA, W. and A. 
Syn. of Pentantera arjnna, Roxb. 

TERMINALIA BELLERICA. See My- 
robalan. 

TERMINALIA BERRYI. See Cyclo- 
pedia of Southern Asia. 

TERMINALIA CATAPPA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Terminalia catappa, Linn. See Dyes, Oil. 
Wild almond. 

TERMINALIA CHEBULA. See Myro- 
balan chebulic. Myrobolan, Har. Oil. 

TERMINALIA CRENULATA, Roth. 
Syn. of Terminalia glabra, W. and A. 

TERMINALIA ELLIPTJCA, Willd. 
Syn. of Terminalia tomentosa, W. and A. 

TERMINALIA INTERMEDIA, Spb. 
Syn. of Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALA MALACCANA, Lam. Syn. 
of Terminalia catappa. Linn. 

TERMINALIA MYROBALANUS CI- 
TRINA, Kon. Syn. of Terminalia chebula, 
Eetz. 

TERMINALIA MYROBALANA, Roth. 
Syn. or Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA PUNCTATA, Roth. 
Syn. of Terminalia bell erica, Roxb. 

TERMINALIA RETICULATA, Roth. 
Syn. of Terminalia chebula^ Retz. 

TERMINALIA SUBCORDATA, Willd. 
Syn. of Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMITES, Lat. White ants. These are 
supposed to have the vital power of combining 
the oxygen and hydrogen of their vegetable 
food, so as to form water. See Ants, Whitk, 
Termes. 

TERNALLA BENDA, Tel. ObS ^ oHi 
Sida alnifolia, Willd. 

TERNATE, on the W. coast of Gillolo, is a 
high island, but of small extent^ being about 6 
miles long. Fort Orange is in lat. 0® 49* N., 
long, 127^ 30’ E. | 

TERNATE CLITORlA, Eng. Syn. of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

TERNSTROMIACEiE. See Camellia chlor- 
ospermum, Dipteracese. Guttifera. 
TERPENTYNA, Pol. Turpentine. 
TERRA JAPONICA. See Gambier, 
TERRA ORELLANA. See Caxjao. 
TERRE A FOULON, Fr. Fuller’s earth. 
TE BUGA, Tel, Syn. of Caryota urenSjLinn. 
TERUMALE KOWE, Malbal. Syn. of 
bark of a species of Cassia, 


TERUNJABIN, Ar. Pers. Manna. 

TESI, Hind, oe TISI, Hind. Flax. 

TESSELARIA. See Diospyros reticulata. 

TESTUCj® 1 See Graminacese. 

TESTUDINARIA. See Dioscoreacese. 

TESTUDINATA. See Chelonia. 

TESTUDOHORSFIELDII. See Chelonia. 

TESTUDO INDICA. See Chelonia. 

TESTUDO STELLATA. See Chelonia. 

TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. See 
^Custard 

TETRAGASTRIS OSSEA, G^htn. Syn. 
of Tremia nudiflora, Linn. 

TETRAGONOTHECA ABYSSINICA, 
Ledeb. Syn. of Guizotia oleifera, D. 0. 

TETRANDOUS SPINACH. See Chulai. 

TETRANTHERA NITIDA. Kintoni- 
jam, Beng. name in the neighbourhood of 
Silhet, where it is indigenous, and grows to be 
a useful timber tree, of very great size. In the 
more remote forests which cover the Garro 
hills, it is so large as to admit of being made 
into canoes of full fifty feet in length, for which 
purpose this tree is preferred. — Roxburgh" s 
Flora Indica, VoL III, p. 818. 

TETRAONID^. See Columbid». 

TETRAONYXBATAGUR. See Chelonia. 

TETTAM KOTTE, Tam. 

Q.^/TLlsmL- Mal., Strychnos potatorum. 

TETTAM PAREL MARAM, Maleal. 
Syi). of Strychnos potatorum,, Linn. 

TliiTU, Mar. Syn. of Bignonia Indica. 

TEUFELSDRECH, Gkr. Asafoetida. 

TEW-US also TUNNUS, Mau. Syn. of 
Dalbergia Ojenensis. 

TEYNGA, in lat. 52' N., long. 121° 43’ 
E., is a small low island of the Philippine group 
covered with trees, and is the most northern 
island of the Sooloo Archipelago. 

TE Y YA BOND A, Tel. also 

NETIDONDA, 'tUSToiS. Tel. Bryonia um- 
bellata, Klein. 

THAB-YAI-YWET-KYA ? Casuaria 

pomandra. 

TH AB YEW, ] Dillenia. 

THAL A, Malbal. Syn. of Pandanus odoro- 
tissirnus, Linn. 

THALAI, Bdrm. Ulmiis alternifolius. 

THALASSIANS. See Chelonia. 

THALATHI MARAM, Tam. jp/az 

Grewia tilise- 

folia. 

THALE, Tam. Pandanus odoratissimus, 
Linn. 

THALE NAR, Malbal. Syn. of Fibre of ’ 
Pandanus odoratissimus. 

THALI-KIRE, Tam. /Bfn&BSQp Ipomsea 
sepiaria. 

THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. Its 
root is the PeeH jarii of the Bazars. — Bm. Fh, 
219. 
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THAU MAJRATHIT, Can* 

«marginata$* 

THALI^SAMAN,*^-^^- — 1 Sw jawalkry. 
THAMAJAM WAI-2EKE/Bijkm^^ IWa- 
permum aceroides. 

THAMAEHAIGK, Burn. Abutaiou 
Indicum. Don* 

THAMBA, Gtrz. Copper. 

THAU-RABI, BiritM. Calophyllam bngi- 
folium. 

THARTAVEL, Malbau Syn. of Sper* 
macoee hiapida) Liuu. 

THATCH GRASS. Imperata oyjindrka, 
also Saocharum spoutaneum^ Linn. 

THATCHING. The palms are much 
employed in India for thatchp bnt the Natives 
also use the straw of the common grains call- 
ed in Tamil Vakel ; the Vagghil straw (A. 
muricatum) and the Spice grass (Audropogon 
schoenanthus.) They also use the cocoaiiut 
leaves made into a kind of coarse matting call- 
ed Tennam Kittu Ain.^s Mat. 

Med,p. 203. 

THATCH-TREE. See Elrois. 

TATI NAR, Tbt. Fibre of 

Borassus flabelUforinis. 

THA-THANA BAIN, Burm. The title of 
the High Priest, or Patriarch of all the Poon- 
gyis : Defender of the Faith . — Yaky p. 165. 

THAVATHHU, Tam. Guatteria longifolia. 

T’HAY. The Thay stock have been an in- 
truding race, conquering from north to south. 

THAYET, Burm. Mango. 

THE, Fr. Tea. 

THEDAN, ? See Dyes. 

THE-DEVV, Burm. Bixa orellaiia. 

THEE, Ger. Tea. 

THEEN, Burm. Phrynium dichotoinum. 

THEER, Ger. Tar. 

THEETK YHA, — ? Castanea Indka. 

THEET-SAI, Burmese. Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

THEET-SEE, Burm. Melanorrhaea usi- 
tata. See Resins. 

THE HO-THA-YET, Burm. Anacardiuin 
occidentale. 

THEIN, Burm. A chapel for the conse- 
cration of the Burmese priesthood, constructed 
on holy ground . — Yuky p. 12. 

THEIT-TO, Burn. Sandoricum indienm. 

THE-KUL-WA, Bur. Syn. of a species of 
Liiurus. 

THELLY, Malbajl Syn. of Cauarium 
strictum, Eoxb. 

^ THELtr, Hind. Syn. of Juuiperus reli- 
giojsa. 

THEMBAU KA MA-KAH, Boem. Azadi- 
rachta Indica. 

THENGBAN SHAW,- 1 See linden. 

THENGHOI, CttiN. Cloves. 

THENG MAH, Chinbsi. DHica hetere*** 
phylla. See Neilgheity Nettle. 


TliENNIJM of 

resin of Cocos nucifera. 

THENUS, — ? See 
THEOBROMA BlCOLOlt See C#CEO, 
Chocolate. 

THEOBROMA CACAO. See Cacao. 
THEOBROMINE. See Cacao, 
THESPE8IA POPULNEA. Solander. 


Suriya, Cvno. 

Pursang maranu Tam. 
Piirsa maram, Tam, 

Pu varasa maram , Tam. 

. Gaiiga ravi chottu, T«t. 
This is a common avenue tree in Madfas, 
but the constant falling of its leaves and Ihtge 
yellow flowers, and the scanty shade that it 
affords in the hot period of the year, renders it 
of less value. Ainslie tells us that a decoction 


Hibiscus populneus, Linn 
P ortia tree, En®. 

Poresh, Brno. 

Paris kajhar. Hind. 
Supara thavaka, Sans, 

5s a. .•oYiiniitTi 


of its bark is given internally, and that its 
bright yellow juice? is employed as an external 
application in cutaneous ailments. See Dyes, 
Hibiscus populneiis. Oil Portia tree. Portia 
tree oil. 


THETTT, Tam. Syn. of Ixora coccinea, Linn. 
THEVETIA NERIIP'OLIA. Exile tree. 
Bee Oil. 


THICK-LEAVED LAVENDER, Eno, 
Anisochilus carnosuni. 

THIIIPILI, Maleal. Syn. ofChavica Rox- 
burghii. 

THIT-K ADO, Burm. Cedrela toona. 

TIIIT-NANWENG, ? See Dyes. 

THIT PHYEW, Burm. Sibia glomerata. 

THIT SEE, Burm. A black gum. Bur- 
mese books are written on palm leaves with a 
style, certain of the sacred books which are 
written in the square character are inscribed 
with the black gum. — Yule, p, 36. 

THITTEL, ? Bee Dyes. 

THITWAJI, Btjrm. Armosia dasycarj^a, 

THOJl-CHANMO, a salt covered- plain, 
in Ladak, the saline matter being natron. In 
its centre is the Tsho-kar, or white lake, 
called by the Hindus of Chamba and Bisahar, 
Khari Talao or the salt lake, in lat. 33^ 
15’ N. and long. 77° 50’ E., at an eleva- 
tion of 15,684 feet. To the south of the 
Tsho-kar, is a small fresh water lake that sup- 
plies the salt water lake. It is a favourite 
haunt of the Kyang or wild horse. 

THOMAS, GEORGE. An Englishman 
bred to the sea, but who in 1781-82, deserted 
from a vessel of war, in Madras, and took ser- 
vice with the petty chiefs of that presidency. 
In 1787, he took service with the Sum- 

ru, and rose into high favor. But becoming 
dissatisfled, he entered the service of Apa 
KundhRao, a principal officer of Sindhia. He 
distinguished himself in 17^0 and 1800, bnt 
after twice defeating Perron’s troops, hh shdrtty 
alter sumndered, retired within British tOrri- 
toiy, and died in 1804; - - ^ 

THOMBOO,^ — -1 See Cloths. 
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THU3SFB®:iia. 

THOMPSON^ D«. THOMAS, A m^ical 
ofBcer of the Bengal army, an eminent scienti-, 
fia botanist and traveller. Author of Travels 
in the North Western Himalayas and, with 
Dr. Hooker, joint author of the Ilora Indica. 

THONDE NAB, Tam. Syn. of Fibre of 
CalHcarpa lanata. 

THOOMBE KIBE, Tam. Leu- 

cas aspera. 

THOOTHI, Tki,. ^ % Gossypium. 

THOBN apple, ? See Datura stra- 
monium. 

THOBN APPLE, WHITE FLOWEB- 
ED, Eng. Syn. of Datura alba, Humph. 

THOBN APPLE, PUBPLE, Eng. Syn. 
of Datura fastuosa, Willd. 

THOBNY TBICHILTA, Trichilia spino.sa. 

THOBlSfY VANGUEEIA. Vangueria 
spinosa. 

TUORONOGALLO OIL, Anglo-Can. 
See Oil. 

THOBTAY OIL, Anglo . See Oil 

THOBUNGULLO, Can. Pongamia gla- 
bra t 

THOBUS MARA, Can. Bntea frondosa. 

THOSA NUNE, Tel. Cu- 

cumber seed oil. See Oil. Oil of Cucurbita, 
Pepo. 

THOITNG-TIIU, a population on the 
Karen frontier speaking a dialect of the Karen 
language. 

THOURA, Hind, and Mak. Syn. of 
Conocarpus latifolia. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS. A group of 
about GO islands, in the passage from Batavia 
to Baiica. The most northern is in lat. 5® 24’ 
S., long. 106^^ 32’ E. 

TIIOVARY PARPIT, Tam. Q^nrevQfr 
UifJuLi ALSO Q<^rr<aj(oS)n u^ULf. Cajanus iu- 
dicus. See Burri toovar, Tour, Pigeon pea. 
Bengal gram. 

THRAAN,Dut. Ger. alsoFISCHTRAN, 
Ger. Blubber. 

THREAD OF THE EGYPTIAN LO- 
TUS. See Nelumbium speciosum. 

THRYSSA-ANCHOVY. See Thryssa. 

TH0AB, Hind. Euphorbia autiquorum. 

T H U C K K A L I, Tam. also SIME 
THUKKALI PALLAM,Tam. B<cmLa^iraiT&B 
h fSS^<e5frsifj Solanum lycopersicum. 

THUGS, a singular class of murderers and 
robbers, who sprung up under the first Maho- 
medaii dynasties : 500 were executed in Eta- 
wa in tfie reigu of Akbar.— Ma- 
gazine September 1862. 

THUJA ORIENTALIS. See Evergreens. 

. THUKALLUM, Mai^eal. Syn, of Eletta- 
ria cardaroomum. 

THUMBATAN-KAI, Tam. L.Cc,ijLL.m 
I^Uclios ensifori^ia, ; 

THUNBERG, th^Bw^eedisfe botanist, visit- 
ed Ceylon in 1777. . 


TIBET. 

TmjNG-SHIN-PAN, Btom. Hing. Gar- 

Uc. 

THUNIR, Hind. Ttixus baccata. 

THUNkU-PUSHPA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Clitorea ternatea, Linn. 

THUNU ? Hind. Taxiia baccata., 

THURB 1 Sanseviera zeylanica. 

THURLKURI, Beng. Syn. of Hydrocotile 
Asiatica, Linn. 

THUS ? Frankincense. 

TIIUTU VELI, Maleal. Syn. of Sola- 
iiurn trilobatum. 

THUYA. See Thuja. 

THYXOPHORA PUBESCENS, Wall. 
Syn. of Tylophora asthmatica, W, and A. 

THYMELACEilS. Pimelia spectabilis. 

THYME LEAVED GRATIOLA, Gra- 
tiola Monnieria. 

THY-VALA VER, Maleal. Syn. of 
roots of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

TI, 'I See Dracijena. 

TIANAC, ? See Simiadse. 

TIBET, in the language of Ladak is called 
Bod, and a Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word 
Butaii of the plains, applied to Tibet. Tibet is 
called Se-Tsang by the Chinese. Tibet is di- 
vided into upper, middle, and little Tibet, and 
extends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains about 
12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, 
and lies between 74° and 76° 35’ E. Little 
Tibet or Bultistan, is called by the Kashmiris 
Sri Butan, Tibetan districts are Khapolor, 
Chorbad, and Keris, on the Shagok river. 
Khartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the Sing ge 
chu ; Shigar on the Shigar river, and Balti 
and Rongdo on the Indus. Tibet is mentioned 
by Abu Zaid ul Hasan in A, D. 915, by Ibn 
Haukal in A. 1>. 950, by Abu Rahaii in 1030, 
and by Edrisi in A. D. 1154, Some suppose 
that Marco Polo entered Th ibet, but the wonder- 
ful stories which he tells of its people indicate 
that he wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo so- 
journed in the hills of Badakshan for the sake 
of his health, and he dcKScribes the countries 
of Wakham, Pamcr, Bolor, and Kashmir. — See 
ThihGt. And notwithstanding the wide-spread 
I fame of Prester John, the first Europeans seem 
to have visited this country in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Yul-Sung or L’hassa, 
the residence of the grand Lama, is the capital 
of Butan or Northern or Upper Tibet. Leh or 
Ladak, of that part of Butan called Middle 
Tibet ; and Iskardo, is the principal place in 
Little Tibet. The Bultis or natives of Little 
Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik, 
Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, are distinct Tibets, 
The people of Ladak are Buddhists ; those of 
Little Tibet are Shiah Mahomedans. In their 
marriages the bride comes to the house of the 
groom. Cultivation in Little Tibet is carried on 
entirely by irrigation. The language, of Tibet 
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has thirty simple letters, out of i;irhich fifteen 
different sets are farmed, which may be used 
with a prefix of some other letter. 1'hinni 
Sambhuta was the first who taught the Tibetans 
the use of the Kashmirian characters, which 
remain unchanged to this day. More rain falls 
in Tibet than in Laclak, approaching even to a 
rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan institution. 
Polyandry is common. The gravel its step- 
pes yields gold, but the value of the crude 
borax of its lakes is fiir greater tlian its precious 
metal. The tea trade of Tibet, is carried on, 
ill the form of blocks, weighing about 8lbs. and 
which sell at from 12 to 48 shillings each. 
According to Dr. Scott in Vol. XV., of Asiatic 
Researches, when the Botis of Upper Tibet 
fight with a Deb Rsja or Governor, or witli 
Pilos, if any one be killed, both parties rush to 
obtain the body, and the succes.sfiil party 
take out the liver and eat it with butter and 
sugar. They also mix the fat and blood with 
turpentine, and make candles which they burn 
before their idols. The bones of persons killo<l 
in war, are used for musical pipes. They make 
beads from the skulls or set thorn in silver 


as water cups to be used in their religious 
ceremonials. — Gunninffham^s Ladak. Lathmns 
Ethnologi/. Thompson's Travels. 

TIBET DOG. See Canis. 

TICKET, Captain, 31st B. N. L, wrote on 
the Birds of Borabhnn and Dhalbuu in Bl. 
As. Trans. 1833, vol. IL 569. 

TIC-POLONGA. A name given in Ceylon, 
to a poisonous snake, about 3 or 4 feet long. 

TIDOUE, on the west coast of Gilolo, is 
about 6 miles long. A mountain on the N. E. 
end of the island, is in lat. 0^ 40’ N. long., 127^^ 
22J* E. 

TIEN-CHTNG ? See Dyes. 

TIEN PAK OR TIEN PE HTEN, is the 
principal place, on the south coast of China, 
where salt is produced and several hundred 
Junks are annually employed in transporting 
it to Canton. 

TIEN TSING ^ See Dyes. 

TIG A MADEGA, Tel. Butea superba. 

TIGA MUSHADI, Tel. Syn. of Cocculus 


acuminatus, D C. 

TIGA SHUMUDU, Tel. Syn. of Sarco- 
stemma brevistigma (Wight.) 

TIGE, Tel. A creeper. 

TIGE BACHCHALI, Tel. 

Basella cordifolia. . 

TIGE GARIK A, Tel. aKo§ Agrostis 

► stoldiiifcra: ^ 

TIGE QUMMUDU, Tel. © 

ALSO CHINA MANDULA MARI, Tel. 

Vitis Lkmsei, Wall, also 
Cissua nitiginea, Roxb. 

TIGE JEMUDU, Tel. 

A.WO PULLA TIGE, Tw.. Sw- 




costemma acidura and S, brevisti|jitta, Wight 
B. viminale, JR. Br. Asclepias acida, Boxb. 

TIGE JILUGA, Tel. Michy^ 

nomcne Indica, Linn. Hedyaarum naiitall, 
Roxb. ^ 

TIGE KRANAGA, Tel. 

Pongamia uligiiiosa, o. c., w. and a. Oaledupa 
uliginoaa, Roxb. 

TIGE MODUGA, Tel. ©1? 

Butea superba, Koxb. 

TIGE POKA, Tel. alsoNELA 

POKA, Tel. Species of Calamus. 

TIGER FLOWER. Tigridia conchifiora. 

TIGER’S FOOT IPOM.EA. Ipomsea pes- 
tigridis. 

TIGER LILY. Pardanthus Chinenais. 

TIGER’S MILK TREE. Syn. of Exccecaria 
camettia, Spreng. 

TIGLIA. See Croton tiglium. TIGLII 
OLEUM, Lat. Croton oil, Napala oil. 

TIGLIUM KLOTCIIIAUUM, Rhkede. 
Syn. ('f Croton tiglium. 

TIGRIS. A river which, near Baghdad, is 
in lat. 33°, 500 feet above the level of the sea, 
800 feet across, and from 6 to 25 in depth. 
It is in Hood from the rains in December, after 
which it fallsiintil February, when ithasasecond 
rise, of much greater magnitude than the first, 
in March and April, and it descends agaiti till 
October. The Tigris has two principal sources 
in Central Armenia, both of which spring 
from the soutliorn slope of the Anti Taurus, 
near those of the A raxes and Euphrates, and 
not very distant from that of the Halys. It 
was called Dijlah by the Chaldeans, and the 
designation applied to it in the Scriptures is 
Hiddekel, a name which it bears at the present 
day among a large portion of the people living 
near its banka. The western branch rises at 
a spot which is about 20 miles westward of 
Afghani Madcn, and near 10 southward of the 
centre of the Ghuiljik lake : its course is north- 
eastward along the deep valley at the foot of 
the elevated ground of Kizan, (4,568 feet above 
the Black Sea) and, after having continued in 
the same direction towards the heart of Kurdi- 
stan, when a little more than 25 miles from 
the spring, it makes a sweep so as to take 
the direction of Afghani Maden, or nearly 
south. Diyar Bekr on the Tigris in its pros- 
perity contained forty thousand houses, with 
numerous cotton-looms constantly at work ; 
and it enjoyed an active trade in gall-nuts, not 
only with Kurdistan, but also with India, ou 
one side, through Baghdad, and with Europe, 
through Aleppo, on the other ; but at present 
there are scarcely 8,000 houses, 1,500 Arme- 
nians and 0,300 Turks, and its oommerce la 
I almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bekr the 
I Ti^s oontainB several islands. Its banks are 
I thinly peopled, and the country about them ih 
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only partially cultivated; bat the pasture 
grounds are rich and well suited for the visits 
of the nomadic tribes which come occasionally 
to the river from the neighbouring countries. 
The windings of the Diyar Bekr river thus far 
have a length of rather more than 150 niiles, 
whilst those of the tributary by Myafarekin are 
less than 100 miles. The Lesser Zab, or 
Altun Su, is augmented by a considerable 
stream coming from Koh-i>Saiijak, a town of 
1 ,000 houses, and distant about 40 miles north, 
35 miles east : from thence it becomes naviga- 
ble by rafts. At their j\inction, the Tigris is 
about 500 yards broad, and a little below there 
is a kind of cataract, called Kelah, where the 
descent is so rapid that the river appears as it 
were to run down hills. This place is much 
dreaded by the people when descending in boats; 
but it does not seem in reality to offer any 
serious iinpodiment to the r.afta so frequently 
passing between Mosul and Baghdad. The Eu- 
phrates steamer not only passed over this diffi- 
culty, under Lieutenant Lynch, but also pro- 
ceeded as high up as the bund o.pi[K)site the 
ruins of Niinrud. After the Tigris has .suc- 
ceeded in forcing its w^ay through the Hamrin 
Hills, at a spot called El-Fattlia, on the left 
bank, there is an abundant siqjply of sulphur ; 
and, directly opposite, naphtha rises in great 
quantities from the bed of the river. The 
Tigris may bo considered as having an average 
width of 200 yards from Mosul to Bagdad, 
with a current in the high season of about 
four miles and a quarter per hour. The coun- 
try is highly cultivated, from Mosul to Niinrud 
on both sides of the river ; but from the latter 
place to 'J'ekrit, all cultivation nearly ceases ; 
and it is but partially found in tb-e tract along 
the rivoi’ between Tekrit and Bagdad. The 
Tigris is navigable for rafts at certain seasons 
from the bridge of Dyar Bekr to Mosul, a dis- 
tance of about 296 miles. Below the latter 
j)lace it is more or Ics.s so throughout the year, 
and the de.scent to Baghdad is performed with 
such ease and speed that the river is known 
by the expressive name of the cheap cameliar. 
Large rafts supported by 200 or even 300 in- 
flated skins arc much in use for the transport 
of goods, and, when the merchants are on 
board, a small room is raised on the raft in 
order to give shelter from the sun and rain. 
During the flood season the voyage is perform- 
ed in three or four days, whereas at another 
time it requires about fifteen days. The Eu- 
phrates steamer, under Lieutenant Lynch, 
wont as high as the bund of Nimrud in 1838, 
and this officer made a map of the river, from 
Bagdad to Mosul, by trigonometrical opera- 
tions between points which were determined 
by astronomical observations. The raft con- 
stincted to carry the Right Honorable John 
Sullivan from Mosul to Bagdad in 1781, was 


supported by 200 skins, and bad on it a smaB 
L cabin. Below the Tak-i-Kesra or Arch of 
I Chosroes, and which marks the. site of the 
ancient Ctesiphon, and a little lower down the 
remains of the ancient Seleucia, the continu- 
ations of the Tigris bear the well-known ap- 
pellation of Shatt-al-Dijlah as far as Kut-el- 
amarah, a small town on the left bank nearly 
midway between Bagdad and Kurnah, being 
about 178 miles by water from the former 
city, and 97 J niiles directly S. S. E. from the 
latter. Lower down, after passing for about 
40 miles through marshes, and coming near 
the tomb of Ezra, the river resumes its former 
size and character, as it winds in the general 
southern direction, to Kaniah, which place is 
232 miles from Kut-el-ainarah by the wind- 
ings, and 144J in direct distance. The whole 
course thus briefly described maybe estimated 
lat 1146 miles, which is little more than half 
the length of the sister stream, the Euphrates, 
from the sources of the latter to their junction at 
Kurnah, but it discharges more w’ater, owing 
to the numerous tributaries which it receives 
on its eastern side, among which may be 
particularly noticed the two Zabs, and the 
river Diyalah. There are, however, only two 
feeders of any moment on the western side 
throughout the long distance from Diyar Bekr 
to Kurnah. A considerable increase of the 
river Tigris takes place during the ruins of 
November, subsequently it decreases and swells 
irregularly at intervals, till the different feeders 
arc bound up by the frost and snow of January, 
in the Kurdistan mountains. This serious 
check retards for a time the swelling of the 
river, therefore its permanent rise, like that of 
the Eujflirates, does not usually begin till the 
middle of March. There is an active commerce 
; along the Tigris, between Basrah and Bagdad, 
by means of the large country boats, wdiich go 
in fleets, and above the latter city it takes 
])lace chiefly by means of rafts from Mosul. — 

I Euphrates and Tigris, Col, Chesney, />, 39. 

Til, ? Dracaena. 

TIKAL. A coin in use in Burmali, the 
name of which Major Pliayre believes to^ be 
derived from Takyat ; one kyat. The Tikal or 
kyat in Burmese weights is equal to 1*4 tolas, 
or 100 tikals are equal to 140 tolas. 

TIKA TIVVA, Tel. Entada 

pusaetha, D. C. ^ 

TIKHTA-RAJ, Beng. Ainura (Aglaia) 
rohituka. 

TIKHUR, Hind. Syn. of Curcuma an- . 
gustifolia. 

TIKOR, Beng. Hind. Curcuma augusti- 
folia, Curcuma leucorrhiza, Curcuma rubescens. 

TIKUR, Hind. Syn, of Garciiiia t>edun- 
culata, Roxb. 

TIKRI, Hind. Syn, of Boorhaavia pro- 
cumbeus. 
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TIKHI KI BAJI, Duk. TIKRl KT JAR, 
Duk. Greens and root of Boerhaavia dkndvuo, 
also of Boerhaavia tuberoea. 

TIKUL, Hind. Syn. of Garcinia pedun> 
culata, Roxb. 

TIL, BfiNG. Syn. of Sesamum indicum. 
Lint). 

TIL, BLACK, Anglo-Hind. Verbesina sa- 
liva. 

TILA, Sans. Sesamum orientale. i 

TIL AKA, Tel. 0c;Sr Clerodendron phlo- 
moides, Linn. 

TlLIACEiE. See Dipteracese, Erinocar- 
pus Nimmonii, Grewia. 

TILIACORA ACUMINATA, Mieks. 
Syn of Cocculus acuminatns, D. C. 

TILIACORA RACEM08A, Coleu. Syn. 
of Cocculus acuininatiia, D. C. 

TILIAGARJAN? Beng. Rakhui. Dip- 
terocarpiis angustifoliua, Dipterocarpus Icevis, 
a!s ) Dipterocarpus turbiiiatiis. 

TILIA KORA, Beng, Syn. of Cocculus 
acinninatus, D. C. 

TILJOR, Sw. Deals. 

TILK, Tukk. Tslc. 

TIL-KA-TEL, Giiz. Hind. Gingelly or 
Sesainurn oil. 

TILLA CHETTIT, Tia. Ex- 

CJBcaria agallocha, Linn. 

TILLA KADA, Tki,. Eu|.li.>r- 

bia dracunculuides, Lam. also E. llollii, WvjhCs 
Icon. 

TILONG, Hind. Quercus dilatatn. 

TIMA, ALSO FALAGH, Mal. Tin. 

TIMBER. Various methods liave been 
adopted to render wood less coinbu-stible, by 
saturating it with soluthuis of pliosphute of 
soda, and muriate or sulphate of alumina and 
eliloride of calcium, but the utmost that can bt* ! 
reasonably expected from tlie most efficient 
protective coating or impregnating material is, 
1. That it should considerably retard the igni- 
tion of woocf ex])osed for some length of time 
to the effects of a high temperature, or ni 
burning matter in its immediate vicinity. 2. 
That if the vapours which the wood emits by 
continued expo.sure to heat become ignited, 
the iiames thus produced shall not readily 
affect the fibre of the w<»od, and shall cease 
almost directly on the removal of the wood 
from the source of heat. 3. That the prepared 
surfaces of wood when in actual contact with 
burning unprepared wood shall have little ten 
dency to ignite, and thus give no cause for the 
fire to spread. A plan proposed is to imi»reg- 
iiate ^v»dd with silicate of soda, and to coat its 
surface with a silicate. The imiiregnating of 
the wood is effected by putting it into a solution 
of the siKcate. The surface of the wood i^ 
then washed over with a somewhat diluted 
solution of the silicate of soda. After an in- 
terval of at least two hours, a coating of 


1 thick lime wash is applied over the idlicate ; 
I and finally, on the following day, a stitMig so- 
j hition of the silicate is applied over all. In 
' this way a protective covering is given to the 
wood. The process may be used with benefit 
in the case of timber employed for wooden 
huts. 

TIMBURNI ALSO TIMRU, Mak. Syn. 
of Diospyros montaiia. 

'riM-GllORN AM, Tam. the red mark made 
of dour and turmeiic, or of safflower on the 
foreheads of Hindus. 

TlMMAll, Jav. Tilt. 

TIMM UN, Malay. Cucumis sativus. 

TIMOR. An island of 249 miles in ex- 
tent, from lat. nr 2:V 8. to hit. 8^ 21* 8„ 
and long. 127"‘ 15’ E. to long. 123^ 30* E. 
It is formed of high undulating mountains in 
the interior, though near the seti, it is of mode- 
rate elevatinn. Tlie Portuguese settlement of 
Dieli t)r Diely, is in hit. 8*^ 34* S. and long. 
1 25° 40’ K, and on the north side of the is- 
land. — Flora/. 

T I M ( ) R- L A O ET. See Holothuriad tu. 

TIMOR LAUT ok TKNIMBER IS- 
LANDS, form a group which consists of the 
[large islands of Timor Laut, the islands of 
Larat and Virdati, and the numerous small 
low lands fronting its northern side. The in- 
4iabitiints of the south-western part of Timor, 
in the neighbourhood of Coepang, are an ex- 
ceedingly dark, coarse haired people, and tra- 
vellers have great difficulty in coining to n 
conclusion as to whether they belong to Malay- 
an or Pai»uan races, so equally balanced are 
liieir characteristics. The anonymous author 
of an excellent “ account of Timor, Rotti, 
8avn, Solor, ifec.,” in Moor’s “ Notices of the 
Indian Archipelago,” seems to have fallen into 
this state of perplexity ; and as his observa- 
tions are evidently the result of tong expe- 
rience at Coepang and its neighbouiiiood, the 
ffdlowing are a few short extracts which bear 
upon the jxdiit. The natives are generally of 
a very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair, 
but less inclining to the Papuans than the 
natives of Elide (on the island of Flores). 
They are below the middle size, and rather 
.slight in figure. In countenance they rnoro 
nearly resemble the South Sea islanders than 
! iny of the Malay tribes. — J/7*. G. W, Early 
from 180 to 181. 

TJMUR, the great conqueror, was a Turk. 

TIN, 12 NG Dut. 'Jlie richest of the tin>- 
mines of British Burma is at Kaban on Mer- 
gui island, and about ten miles distant from 
the town of Mergui. At Kahan, there are 
several mines of veiy good clean ore, and in 
1857, a Mouliueii) merchant estimated that if 
the tin ore were shipped to England, a clear 
profit uf £2-10-1 J would be made on an actual 
loiitFay of £3-0-8id. The Lenyen imues fur- 
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ther south are worked by Shans and Chinese, 
who, once a year, bring a few thousand visa ot 
tin into Mergui, the visa being equal to 360 or 
365 lbs. — Wtnter*3 Burma^ p, 108. 

The relative importance of the Banka mines 
when reported on by Dr. Horsfield, was in the 
following order : 

{a.) Those under Jebus formerly at Anten, di- 
vided through two districts called the upper 
and the lower furnace. 

(h.) Those under Klabbet in the district ol 
I’enga, called Klabbet-barn, a former stockade 
and establishment was at Klabbet latna. 

(c ) Those of Sungi-bulu. 

(d) 'i’hose of Mampatig ; near the northern 
coast of this peninsula near the discharge ol 
the river of Seka. 

The eastern peninsula, is divided into the 
districts of Belingu, Lumut, Mapur, Sungie- 
liat and Marawang \ in all these the popu- 
lation of the original inhabitants is very in- 
considerable. Those of BeHngu are considered 
as following the chief of Klabbet \ those of 
Pandjie and Mapur are united to the district 
of Kutto-waringin; and those of Marawang and 
Bungie-liat have their own chiefs. The mines 
of this peninsula are upon the whole less pro- 
ductive than those of the western; those which 
worked were dispersed through the district oi 
Belingu, Lumut, Sungie-liat and Marawang. 
Those of Layang had been relinquished, but 
the district of Mapur is expected to contain 
valuable mines. At one time those of Mara- 
wang and Sungie-liat were the most important. 
In the district of Belingu the piiucipal mine 
is at To wallam about 4 miles from the stock- 
ade. The neighbourhood of Pandjie contain- 
ed formerly considerable mines which are ex 
haiisted ; but most of the miners have attach- 
ed themselves to the spot and formed a village 
of the same name, on the river above mention- 
ed, on a small branch of which the stockade 
of Belingu is likewise built ; both districts are 
united under one chief. 

The mines of Lumut are situated nearly at 
the same distance from the bay, about 3 miles 
further south : three large mines were then 
worked, those of Hapsum, Lahuntouw and 
Keighwad. 

At Layang a considerable village of Chinese 
has remained, although the mines of that neigh- 
bourhood have been exhausted. 

The mines of Sungie-liat are dispersed 
through the districts of Lampur, Ayer-Durin, 
Bobo, Boboklu, Bjeniang and Batta. 

The mines of Marawang are situated in all 
directions about the stockade. 

The Eastern Coast contains the subdivisions 
of Pangkal-pinang, Jerak, Koba, Tubuali, Ban- 
kokutto and Paku, each of which is made up 
of smaller districts. 

The district of Paogkal-pinang is only 
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one which, as far as regards population and ex- 
tent of works for preparing metal, is equal to 
most parts of the northern divisions of the 
island. In the north it is bounded by the large 
river of Marawang and the west* by the former 
settlements on Mendu river, a line drawn from 
the source of the Selan river eastward to the 
discharge of that of Kurouw forms its southern 
boundary. In the east it takes in an extent 
of coast from the last river to that of Mara- 
wang. 

The principal mines of Pangkal-pinang are 
distributed through the subdivisions of Messa, 
Brassak, Krassak-Ula, Bakiming, Bangkwang, 
Kayu-besse, Ayer Mangkok Buln, Ayer Udang 
ajid Qumuni ; the relative situation of which he 
had however not been able accurately to de- 
termine ; they are mostly named according to 
the streams and rivulets which pass through 
them. 

The direction of the island of Banka is from 
north-west, to south-east : in this direction it 
[follows not only the neighbouring island of 
Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca, but 
the large chain of the Asiatic mountains, one 
of the various branches of which terminates 
near Ceylon, while another after having traversed 
.Arracan, Pegu, Malacca and probably Sumatra, 
sends off an inferior range through Banka and 
Billiton where it may be considered to disap- 
pear and terminate. The districts which occur 
in juxta-position to the primitive portions, fill- 
ing the space between those and the fixed 
veins of Bed-Ironstone (Iron rock), or again 
between these and the alluvial parts, are stra- 
tified : the strata are uninformally horizontally 
arranged, and characteristic of the tracks above 
mentioned which form the basis of the island. 
The ore of tin is disseminated through these 
horizontal strata, and, as far as has hitherto 
been remarked, either immediately under the 
surface or at no great distance below it : they 
are mostly found in low situations or near the 
primitive ridges. The process of mining has 
greatly contributed to illustrate their composi- 
I tion. In the district iu which the mines were 
formerly worked, the most productive strata of 
tin-ores have been found near the central parts 
of this peninsula at the junction of the dis- 
tricts of Sungiebulu, Klabbet and Tenga, em- 
bracing an irreguhirly oval space whose longest 
diameter is about six miles, sending off arms 
in various directions, particularly towards 
Klabbet lama or to the north east, towards 
the north and north-east the plain is surround- , 
ed by the ranges of hills above mentioned ; 
in the south-west and south, it unites with 
the alluvial hills, which stretch obliquely 
across this part of the island, and its south 
and south-east extremities extend to that 
extensive desert, which surrounds the moun- 
I tain of Maras, and which has imperfectly been 
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TINDA-FARUA. 


TIFPIIJ, 


inv^tigated This district, upon the whole, 
is level or variegated with very gentle risings : 
but like most parts of Banka it is so com- 
t>letely covered with vegetation, that in no 
place. can a large extent of surface be taken 
to view at once. Of all the mines in this dis- 
trict, those of Jebus or Anten are the most 
considerable ; they are divided, according to 
their situation, into those of the up^ier fur- 
nace ; and of the lower-furnace, in the former 
two, and in the latter three large mines were 
then worked, besides ten small ones distribut- 
ed through both districts. The large mines 
of the upiier- furnace districts w^ere those of 
Smigie Tango and Suntay, and of the lower 
furnace district, those of Sungie-Bulak, Tay- 
nam and Seam : the ten small mines of botii 
districts were those of Sunko, Sunyu, Sunsing, 
Sunward, Sunwing, Sunhawa, Soktjoy Tempo, 
Assurn, and Atshey, The first mine near tho 
southern boundary of the district which was 
examined was that of Sungie Bulak, named 
after a river of the same name : the ground in 
the neighbourhood has been worked, nearly 
for thirty successive years. In large mines, 
the ground is perforated by a square or oblong 
excavation or pit from which the successive 
layers are carried out by the workmen until 
they arrive at the stratum, which contains the 
ore of tin. These strata, OkS has already been 
remarked, are all disposed horizontally and com- 
paratively at no great distance below the sur- 
face ; extensive tracts of ground are thus, in 
many places, worked and exposed in succession. 
In this place particularly, where the stratum had 
been found very productive, were observed the 
remains of a great number of pits from which 
the ore had been extracted. The mine of 
8ungei-Tango, was the most important of those 
of the upper furnace ; it employed more work- 
men than any other single mine on the Island, | 
and produced in one season, more metal. The 
stratih edition of the excavation is very regular: 
it consists, under the soil, of alternate layers 
of sand and clay of various colours, between 
which the black-clay occurs in extensive irre- 
gular masses. The lowest stratum, containing 
the ore, had been lately carried out, and was 
collected in a large heap preparatory to the pro- 
cess of washing. — Hors^ld's Report on Banka 
Jou7\ of the Indi, Archi. Vol, II. No. VII. 
July iks, p. 406. 

TINCAL, ? Borax. 

TINCANA, San 8. Sod« biboras. 

TINCTURE OF COLOMBA. See Coptis 

TINCTURE OF HERMODACTYL. See 
Colehicum. 

TINCTURE OF MISHME TEETA. See 
Coptis teeta. 

TINDA-PARUA, Maleal. Syn. of Epi- 
carpos orientalis, Bluine. 


TINDU, Hind. Syn. of Diospyros melan- 
oxylon, Koxb. 

TlNDUKAKI, Tkl. Diospyros 

tomentosa ] 

TINDUKI, Tkl. ©o'ccS Diospyros em- 
brj'^opteris, Pors. 

TINDULA, Tel. ©-J&o Diospyros me- 
lanoxylon ? 

TIN-FAN, Chin. Typhoon. 

TINGE BATSALI KURA, Tkl» Syn. of 
B^isulla alba. 

TINGERAN ou TINGORAM RIVER, 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, in 
hit. 4*^ 45’ N. 

TING HAE, in lat. 26^ 18’ N., long. 110° 
50’ E. On the east coast of Chino, stands on 
the west side of a peninsula. 

TING-HAE. A town and harbour on the 
south side of the island of Chusan, and is front- 
ed by many islands between which are the 
several channels leading to it. The city of 
Tinghac is 1 mile and 8 cables in circumference, 
and is surrounded by a wall 14 feet 9 inches 
higli, and 13 feet wide, surmounted by a para- 
pet 14| feet high. A canal nearly 33 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep almost encircles the city 
and enters it near the south gate. Canals form 
the principal means .of transport, the roads 
being merely foot-paths, and every large field 
has its own canal, to convey its produce. 
Large quarries of honistone porphyry are found 
in the N. W. extreme of the island. Salt, arrack, 
a».d mats manufactures, occupy the people. 
During the month of September the thermo- 
meter in the shade ranged from 71° to 102® 
its average height during the day being 85°. 

TINGIIE BASALA-KURA, Tel. 

Codipassaeli Keeray, Tam. 

TING-NGET, ? See Dyes. 

TING- SHI, Tibet. Taxus baccata. 

TINGY ISLANDS, in the Chinese ssa, 
two small rocks off Pulo Tingy. 

TINHOSA ISLAND, a small island, 2J 
miles long, oflf the coast of Hainan. 

TINHOSA ISLAND, in lat. 18° 39’ N, 
formed of two hills, 195 miles west from the 
Grand Ladrone Island. 

TINIAN PINE. Casuarina muricata. 

TINNEVELLY SENNA. See Cassia. 
Cassia elongata. Cassia plant. 

TINTA, 1 See Dyes. 

TINTA, Sp. Ink. 

TIPPATANGE ? Tel. Menis- 

permum cordifolium. Syn. of Cocculus cordi- 
folius, D C. 

Tl-PLANT, Anglo-Bdem. ? Dracmna 
terminalis. 

TIPPA TIGE, T«l. Tinospora 

cordifolia, Miers^ Hooker^ and Thmpe(m. 

TIPPILI, Cyngh. also Tam. ^uiSleSi. 
Syn. of Chavica Roxburghii, Mig. Pepper, 
Long pepper. 
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TODA. 


TOBACCO. 


TIPPILI MULAM, Tah. 

Pepper root. ^ 

TIBAGADA PENDALAM, Tel. 
-tiolCvo also NAGALI DUMP A, Tbl. 
'Sr’XD^OaS Species (if dicscorea. 

TIRAIMUM J See Tugar. 

TIRA KANAMALAI MARAJf, Tam. 

^ 0 ^^(^LcZsiJLDiTt '( , BerryA amnionilla. 

Till KIT* Amongst the Afghans, means 
the branch of a tribe or firqnh. 

TIIIEII ? A small tribe, in the Shamwari 
cf>untry, south of the Kabul river. — Dt\ La- 
tham^ paffe 197. 

TIllIAQ FARUQ, Auau. TIRIA PHAR- 
KA 1 Arab. See Cyclop, of East and South 

TIRNOOT PATCni VERT, Tam, ^0 
^iir^ Qcyinum basilicuni. 

TIRTUA, Sans. A |)lace of pilgrimage. 

TIRUCHARNAM, Curcuma louga ? 

TIRUGHUKAIJJ, Tam. ^0^ ^ssdireS 
Euphorbia tortilis. 

TTRUGU JEMUDIJ, Tei- 
Euphorbia tortilis, Rottl. 

TIRUKALLT, Maleai. and Tam. Syn. 
of Euphorbia tirucalli, Linn. 

TIRUNUT UISDI, Tel. Cow-dung ashes 
balls. 

TISI, Hind. Syn, of Linum iisitatissi- 
tnum, Linn. 

TITODIIUNDIIUL, BENO.Syn. of Luffa 
amara, Roxb. 

TITTA KOMMODU, Cyngii. Colocynth. 

TITTHA, ? Cinnamon. 

TITHYMALOIDES. Bee Slipper plant. 

TIVAKSIIEIIA, Sans. Tabasheer. 

TIVVAMDDUGA, Teu 
Puitca superba, Roxb. 

TiVVA MITkSHIDT, Tkl. Ti- 

liacora acuminata, Miers. Coculus acuminata, 
AV. and A. 

TIVVA POTIKE, Tel. Hugonia mystax, 
Linn. 

TIYYA MAMIDI, Tkl. a<3Co?;Sb-»Syj<S 
Mangifera Indica, Linn. ^ 

TIYYA NIMMA, Tbl. Citrus 

limctta, Risso and Poit 
TJARA, Sw. TW. 

TJETTIK, 1 Strychnos tieute. 

TJILATJAP, is ail island on the south 
coast of Jayo^ at the eastern end of Kambangan. 
Its south point is in 7^ 4P 40” S., and 109® 
T)’ 30” E. 

TOAD FLAX. See Linaria. 

TOARATTI MARAMi^ Tawc, 

Capparie divaricata. 

TOBACCO. Narcotics were crni^e largely 
al\ 9 wed^ to the ^prisoners in Itidian Jails, 
under the impression that in eopie 


shape or other, was essential to the preserva- 
tion of life, in those who bad from their youth 
upwards freely and continuously indulged irt 
them. In the Punjab, Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and Madras, it has lately been ruled 
that tobacco and opium can only be granted 
to the convicts at the express direction of the 
Medical officer, and then only in curtailed 
quantities and for limited periods, in cases 
where the general health appears to suffer by 
their sudden and complete withdrawal from 
old habit ties. I n 1 85 1 , out of thirty-three j ails, 
tobacco was allowed to the prisoners in twenty 
seven. The authorities who denounce to- 
bacco as a noxious and poisonous weed are 
both numerous and of high distinction. The 
result of the experiment, tried on a large 
scale, and under crucial conditions, in the 
Indian prisons, sufficiently show that the 
fears are groundless which have been entertain 
ed regjirding the dangers supposed to follow 
the absolute and immediate withdrawal of to- 
bacco from those persons who have been ac- 
customed to use it freely from their childhood 
through all the middle and latter periods of 
their life. These fears were entertained in the 
first instance, by the Bengal Medical Board and 
the Court of Directors. The Bengal Board 
reported that from long and confirmed habit, 
tobacco smoking had with many adult convicts, 
become not so much a luxury as a necessary of 
life, comparable to salt and other condiments, 
which nature prescribes as indispensable ad- 
juncts to meals. The Court of Directors, con- 
sidered also, that “ discretion was necessary in 
withdrawing tobacco from persons who had 
always been in the habit of using it.” Three 
years after the withdrawal of tobacco from pri- 
soners in the Bengal Presidency had been ac- 
complished, Dr, Mouat presented a report to 
the Government of Bengal, from which’ it ap- 
peared that of the fifty Civil Surgeons in charge 
of Jails who had watched the effect of the order, 
thirty-three considered that the withdrawal of 
tobacco from the prisoners had not been attend- 
ed with injury to health ; and fourteen gave 
undecided answers. 

TOBACCO SEED OIL. Oils of Nicoti- 
ana tabacum and T. rustica. See Climate. 

TOBAK, Dan. TOBAKA, Pol. Tobacco. 

TOD, Colonel. Many years Resident at 
Udipur, in Rajputana ; he devoted his life to 
the coUection of the traditions, legends, gene- 
alogies and literature, connected with the ro- 
mantic Bajput race among wMc^ he was phiced* ^ 
He published the result of his inquiries in ' 
two very interesting quarto volumed, which 
contain some beautiful illustrations of Bajput 
scenery and architecture, 

TODA. This race or tribe are inlanticude 
polyandrists. Their cemetery and place of 
funeral sacrifice is a pretty green spot; partially 
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rODDALLA KITIDA. 


TOLAS! OK TULASI TER MANNL 


TODD ALIA liUBRICAULlS, WnM\ 
Svn. of ToddAlia aculeata, Fer«. 
■'TODDA-PAKA, Mal. Syn. of Cycaa 


enclosed by a stone wall, and rendered very 
gloomy by a thick wood on one side and lofty 
hills on the other. It is their practice to sacrifice 
bufiGdoes oti the demise of a Toda, and a 
strongly walled area is set apart for the re- 
ception of these animals whose bones and horns 
are strewed on the ground. At the demise of 
a Toda chief, the funeral procession entered 
the green and moved towards the centre. The 
deceased was dressed in a new garjiieut and 
mantle, and arrayed in all the ornaments 
which he bad worn during life. He was car- 
ried on a bier formed of branches and herbs, 
and followed by a number of mourners, male 
and female, who chanted the lament whilst 
others carried tvood for the funeral pile and 
provisions for the evening meal. The herd of 
buffaloes was driven into the walled area, and 
the men armed wdth clubs entered with exult- 
ing shoius and performed a wild dance amongst 
the buffaloes. These soon became excited to 
the highest pitch, and at a signal, a bell was 
attached to the neck of each infuriated ani 
mal. Two young men would throw them- 
selves on the animals neck, seize it by its horn.**, 
and others would run to their assistance, and 
eight or ten men would be seen hanging on 
the neck of one animal, whilst others incivutsud 
its rage by blows of their clubs, and goading it 
on with hideous yells and gesture.^, 'i'hree or 
four animals were thus attacked at one time 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. But 
meanwhile, the general assemblage which lined 
the walls were weeping, exulting or sending 
forth shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
wounded, a buffaloe overpowered, or a lover or 
a husband in imminent danger. On the next 
day, the victims were finally sacrificed. The 
men struck the animals behind the horns, 
with a wood- cutter’s axe. But soinetimes 
the blow was undecisive, and an animal in- 
furiated escaped and drove madly amongst the 
multitude. After the sacrifice, several wild 
dances followed, during which the men feigned 
to cut and lacerate themselves. On the third 
day, the deceased was burned on the funeral 
pile. See Dravidian. 

TODAKATTI MAUAM, Tam. See To- 
dacuttie wood. 

TODAPAM, Tam. Q ; ff > ru.uuh Brooms. 

TODAPAM, Tam. O^SirLUJULD Broom 
grass. 

TODA VADI, Malsal. Syn. of Oxalis 
sensitiva, linn. 

, TODDALU ACULEATA. See Cosme- 
tic tujber sles, Mulukarang vare patte. 

TODDALIA ASfATICA, Lam. Syn. of 
Toddalia acaieata, Pers. 

TODDALIA FLOBIBUNDA. See Cos- 
meiic toberdes. 

TODDALIA OTTID A, Lam. Syn. of Tod- 
dalia actileata, Phrs. 


circinalis, Linn. 

T0)H3V, Palm wine. That from the to- 
coaimt tree, the date tree and palmyra, is 
called NIKA, SEND!, TAKI, in Dux. Guz. 
Hind, respectively. 

TODDY. CAT See Viverridse. 

TODDY SHRIKPl Artarnus fuscus. 

I’ODIGA'IE VIHKSHA, Can. Dal- 
bergia latifolia. 

TOG ALA, Mindouo. Syn, of Palma 
brava . 

■rOGAUA MOGALI,TBL.<S^XJ5ciy»>C® 

Morin da exserta, Jioxb. * 

TOGAKI WOOD, Anglo-Tkl, Morinda 
citrifolia. 

TOGAKI, Can. Tour. 

TOGARIKE, Tel. Diospyroi 

capitulata, Wight’s leones. 

TOGAUU CIIETTU, Tkl. 
ai.soMULUGU CI-IETTIJ, Tel. 

Florinda citrifolia, Linn. 

TOGARU KURRA, Tkl. 

Morinda citrifolia. 

TOGARU MODUGA, Tkl. 

■Svtx>^K Butea frond osa, Koxb. 

TOHFUT UL INIUJAllIDIN, a work 
by Sheikh Zaiu ul Abidiii, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese against the 
Maliomeclans, from A. 1). 1498 to A. D. 1583. 

TOILE, Fr. Linen. TOILE A VOILE, 
Fr, ( ■anvass. TOILE 1)E NANKIN, Fr. 
Niinkeen. 

TOJA, Banda. Tscca pinnatifidsj 

TOKA PANA, Hind. Syn. of Pistia stra- 
tiotes, Linn. 

TOKEN BESSEYSouXOUCAM BASO, 
is a large group of moderately elevated islands, 
extending N. N. W. and S. S. E. Wangiwani, 
the most north-westerly is visible from a dis- 
tance of 21 or 24 miles, the body of it is in 
lat. 5^ 15J’ S. long. 123^’ 33’ E. 

TOKKAY. A large lizard in the Archipe- 
lago, which utters the sound of “ toJekay ” in a 
loud distinct tone, and a stranger, if not in- 
formed of the peculiar nature of the cry, would 
certainly imagine the word to proceed from the 
lips of a human being. A traveller, there, 
hearing the sound at night, resimnded to 
the call, and it was some time before they 
could persuade him that he had been holding 
a conversation with a lizard about twelve 
inches long. — Mr. Earl^ p, 52. 

TOKO PAT, 1 See Livistouia. 

TOKBA, Guz. Hind. Basket 

TOLA. An Indian weight equal to ISO 
grains or 3 drams Troy. 

TOLASI OH TULASI VEB MAHNI, Tam. 

Beads of.Oeyuiuui sanbtum. 
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TOrACIO. TOPAS. 


TOPEa 


TOLON NOR, a Chinese town, walled, po- 
pulous and commercial. A 4ep6t for the Kiakta 
goods from Russia. The workmen are skilful 
m modelling and casting, the bells, vases, idols 
and other metallic implements of Buddhism. 

TOLSTCLE-CLOSKU, Rus. Planks. 

TOLUTANISCHER BALSAM, Gan. 
Tolu balsam. 

TOM, JavaKEse. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TOMATO OR LOVE APPLE. See So- 
lannm lycopersicum. 

TOM A YOKE, Bcjrm. Rondeletia tinctoria. 

TOMBACCO, It. TOMBACK, Ger. 
TOMBAK, Dut. Pinchbeck. 

TOMOGASTER. See Hydrida. 

'I’bMRA KUDU, Hind. Cucurbita lage- 
naria. , 

TONDA MARAM, Tam. Terminalia belle- 
fica. 

TONDI, Maleal. Syn. of Gallicarpa lanata. 

TONDI, Tel. Syn. of Terminalia bellerica, 
Roxb. 

TONG-CHOW-FOO, in China, is about 
13J or 15 miles eastward of Peking. 

TONGSOHI, Chin. Pinna excelsa. 

TONG US, Eno. Tam. Hind. Catgut, also 
fibres of Marsdenia teuacissima, and Calotropia 
gigantea. 

TONIN or BAGLA WANG ISLANDS, 
near the south-east part of Celebes, are of 
moderate height and stretch a great way south 
of the island of Salaver. 

TONKIN BEAN, Eng. Dipterix odorata. 

TONKING OR TIJNG-QUIN GULF, 
is .an extensive bight formed in the coast be- 
tween the parallels of 17° and 22° N., aild which 
is rendered a deep inlet by the peninsula of 
Lui-chew-fu and the island of Hainan which 
protect it, and in a great measure enclose it to 
the eastward. The entrance between Tign 
Island and the south-west part of Hainan, is 
about 1 10 miles wide. The river of the stime 
name falls into the north west side of the gulf, 
by two branches called Rock-bo and l)omea. 
In the entrance of this river there is but one 
flood and ebb in 24 hours, as occurs at the 
Island of Basseian, near Mindanao and the 
other islands in the Eastern Archipelago. 

TONTAR QU-LONTAR, Malay. Boras- 
sus ilabelliformis. 

TONW-WERK, Dot. Cordage. 

TOOBOOAN OR KEYSER ISLAND, 
lies mid'Ohanuel in Simanh or Keyser Bay, ou 
the south coast of Suipatra* 

TOP, Hind. Peer Canr^^n. 

TOPACIO, Sp. TOPAS, Qkr. Rus. TO- 
PASB, Fr. topaz* Ab. TOPA?rO, It. 
TOPAZ. Yellow: topaaee be <?on verted 

into pink by heajl^ it.is a 
pose that in the progress the ycllpw colour 4 
changed into ; the.faqt 19* thht one of the 
pencils being yellow and pink, tbe 


yellow is discharged by heat, thus leaving the 
pink unimpaired .— of Bciencey p, 37. 

TOPAZOLITE. See Garnet. 

TOPES. On the demise of Sakya, the first 
Buddlia, in B. 0. January 543, his body was 
consumed and his bones, divided into eight 
portions, were distributed amongst applicant.^, 
who erected Stupas or Topes over them, lu 
this way, Topes were erected ov^r the relics at 
(1.) Rajagriha, an ancient capital of Magadha 
(»r Behar Proper : (2.) Visali, at Bassalor, north 
of Patna : (3.) Kapilavastu between Ayodhya 
and Gorukpoor : (4.) Allakappo : (5.) At Rama- 
grama, in the neighbourhood of Gorukpoor and 
most probably (Sri-Rampiira) the Selampura 
of Ptolemy : (6.) Wetthadipo, most probably 
Bettiya : (7.) Pawa was to the west of Visali, 
on the high road to Kusinara : (8.) Kusinara, 
equidistant between Benares and Visali, or in 
the position of Kusia on the little Gundak, 
and (9^) another Tope was erected at Pipphali- 
wano, or the place of the Charcoal Tope, be- 
tween Kapilavastii and Kusinara. The people 
of Visali are called Passalm by Ptolemy. The 
numerous Topes which still exist in India are 
chiefly eonfined to a few localities. The Topes 
of Kabul and Jellalabad were opened by 
Messrs. Honigberger and Masson in 1835, and 
those between the Indus and the Jhelum by 
Generals Ventura and Court in 1833 and 1834. 
The Topes neai; Ben^|Te8 were opened by Major 
Cunningham in 183.5, and those at Sanchi and 
other places around Bhilsa, w^ere also opened by 
him and Lieut. Maisey in January and February 
of 1857. The To[)es of Tirhut and Bahar 
still remain to be examined. Of the Bhilsa 
Topes none have yet been described excepting 
the largCvSt of the Sanchi group near Bhilsa. 
An accurate plan and section of this building, 
with a short account of the various subjects 
represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs of the 
gateways, was published by Captidii J. I). 
Cunningham, in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. In the Topes dedicated to 
the celestial Buddha, the invisible being who 
pervaded all space, no deposit was Tuade, but 
the Divine Spirit, w’ho is “ Light,” was sup 
posed to occupy the interior, and was typified 
on the outsite by a pair of eyes, placed on 
each of the four sides either of the base, or of 
the crown of the edifice. Such is the great 
Chaitya or Tope near Kathmandu, in Neptd, 
dedicated to Swayambhuiiath the Sjelf-Eadst- 
ent^’ in which the eyes are placed on the Upper 
portion of the building. A specimen of the 
regular Chaitya is represented in the Srd com-' 
partment (inner face) of the left-hapd pillar 
of the eastern gate at Sanchi, in which the 
^two eyes are j^a^d one above tljc other. 
Sudi also are the numerous Chhod’tex^ in 
Tibet which are dedicated to the cel^tial 
; Buddha, in contradistinction to the Dung- 
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TOF^ES. 


TOR 


teus, wliicb are btiilt in honor of the mortal 
Buddhas, and which ought tO^ontain some 
portion of their relica either real or supposed. 
The first, Chhod-ten, means simply an offering” 
to the Deity, the latter, Dmig-ten, is emphati- 
cally a “ bone,” or relic-receptacle. The same 
distinction is preserved in the Sanskrit terms, 
Chaitya and Dhatugarba or Dhagoba. The 
former is properly a religious edifice, dedicated 
to Adi-Buddlia, while the latter is only a “relic- 
shrine,” or repository of ashes. The w»ord 
Chaitya, however, means any sacred object — 
as a tree, an altar, a temple — as well as any 
iiioaument raised on the site of a funeral pile, 
as a mound or a pillar. Chaitya may tliercfore, 
perhaps, be only a general term for both kimls 
of iiiouiid ; while I )liatugarhha or Dhiigoba is 
particularly restricted to the “relic” shrine. 
The word Tope is derived from Afghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid 
mounds of masonry whicii were opened by 
^lessrs. Honigberger and Mas.son. The same 
term also is applied to the massivo tower of 
Manikyala in the Punjab, as well a.s to all tlie 
smaller towers in its neighbourhood. Tliore 
can be no doubt tliercfore that the term Tope 
is the same as the Pali »Slhu|>o, and the Sans- 
krit Stupa, a “ mound ” or “ tumulus,” both 
of which terms are of constant use in the Budd- 
lii.st books. Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a 
name common to each kind of tumulus j whe- 
ther it be the solid temple dedicated to the 
Supreme Being, or the massive mound erected 
over the relics of Sakya, or of one of his more 
eminent followers. From several passages in 
the Pali Buddhistical annals, it would appear 
that Topes were in existetice ju'ior to Sakya’s 
advent ; and that they were objects of much 
reverence to tlie people, Sakya himself especi- 
ally, inculcated the maintenance of these ancient 
Ghaifcyas, and the coritiiiuance of the accustom- 
ed offerings and worship. In the sixth of his 
])recepls, to the j)eop](‘ of Vaisali, he enjoins 
them to maintain, respect, reverence, and make 
offerings to the Oiiaityas ; and to keep up the 
ancient offerings without dirnimition. But 
this wjis, doubtless, only a politic accommoda- 
tion of his own doctrines to the exi^sting V>elief 
of the people, adopted for the i>urpose of en- 
suring a more ready assent to his own view.s. 
Like as Mahomed recognised the prophetic mis 
sions of Moses and Elias, and the divinity of 
our Saviour Christ, so did Sakya Muni ac- 
knowledge tiie holy Munis Karkutsanda, or 
^ Krak^handa^ Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his 
immeciiat^ predecessors. They were probably 
heroes or saints, who obtained the respect of 
their fellow-countrymen during lif^g, and their 
reverence after death. Stupas had been erected 
over their relics in the neighbourhood of Ka- 
pila and of Benares, and the worship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any 


t:hance of success. Sakya therefiu‘e artfully 
engrafted them on his own system as the Bud- 
dhas of a former age. It appears also that 
Sta|>as had been erected over supreme mon- 
archs prior to Sakya’s advent, for Sakya par- 
ticularly informs his disciple Ananda that, over 
the remains of a Chakravarti Baja, they build 
the Sthupo at a spot where four principal 
mads meet” It is clear, therefore, that the 
Tope, or “ tumulus,” was the eommoti form of 
tombs at that period. In fact, the 'rope, as its 
nameiiufdies, is nothing more than a regularly- 
built cairn or pile of stones, which was undoilbt- 
odly the oldest form of funeral meineato. 
The Topr.s were, therefore, of three distinct 
kinds : 1st, the Dedicatory, which wore con- 
secrated to the Supreme Buddha : 2nd, the 
strictly Funeral, which contained the ashes of 
the dead : and 3rd, the Memorial, which were 
built upon celebrated spots. Of the Dedica- 
tory Topes, as it is improbable that any do- 
[josit would have been placed in them, we may 
[>lausil»ly corndude that the largest Topes, such 
as lliose of Sanchi, Satdhara, and Bhojfuir, 
were consecrated to the Supreme Invisible 
Adi-Buddha. Of the Memorial '‘I'opes. little 
is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyala Tope was 
of this kind, for an* inscription extracted from 
it, which begins with Gomangasa, “ of the 
abandoned body,” undoubtedly refers to Sakya’s 
abandonineut of his body to a hungry lion. 
This Tope, therefore, dates earlier than the 
period of Fa Mian’s Indian pilgrimage in A. D, 
400. The Funeral To [)08 were of course the 
most miijierous, as they were built of all sizes 
and kinds of material according to the rank 
of the deceased and tho means of bis fraternity. 
At Bhojpur, the Topes occupy four distinct 
stages or platforms of the hill. The largest 
Topes, six in number, occupy the uppermost 
stage, and were, he believes, dedicated to Bud- 
dha ; that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adinath, or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, 
Sak.ya. This view is borne out by the facts 
that the largest Toj )0 contained no deposit, 
and that the second and third sized Topes 
yielded crystal boxes, one of which, shaped like 
a Tope, contained ordy a minute jiortion of 
human bone smaller than a pea. — Cunning- 
ham^* Bhiha 2'op€$. See Cairns. 

TOFI-WALA, Hind. Literally Hat fel- 
low, — a derogatory term employed by natives 
of India to designate Europeans. 

TOPU NELLI, Tam. 

Phyllanthus emblica. 

rOR OE BLACK TERTN, a tribe oc- 
cupying Pishiii, Spirt or White Terin, a tribe 
residing in the valley of Zawura, and in tha 
open plains of Tull and Chutialli. They 
stretch into Outch Gundava and nearly touch 
the British frontier. — Latham. 
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TOVARE. 


TREEi 


TORCH-THISTLE. 

TORCH TREE, TORCH WOOD, Eng. 
In India, Ixora parvifiora, Vahl. In Ceylon, a 
straight dried branch of the Pteroftpentiiim i 
suberifolium is used for a torch. It is bruised 
into loose strips and it burns freely and steadily, 
one lasting for two hours. 

TORELAGA, Tkl. Limonia 

acida, Linn, 

TORENIA ASIATIC A. See Torenia. ' 

TORIA, Hind. Sinapis dichotonia. 

'TOBBA VELAGA, Tel. ^ A 

species of Feronia. 

TORRENS, HENRY. Was Secretary to 
the Government of India from 1838 to 1845 ; 
Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society ; Besi- 
dent at Moorshedabacl. Oh. August 1852. 
He was a man of great learning, and almost 
universal accomplishments. Author of Trans- 
lation of Arabian Nights, Calcutta 1839, — 
Wrote an Abstract of traffic across our N. W. 
frontier, in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. x. 677, 
reprinted, Edin. Phil. Jl. 1841.— On Native 
impressions on the natural history of animals 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1849, vol. xviii. 778. — A 
memoir of him appeared in Corbyn’s India 
Review, 1842, vol. xii. 556 ; Bombay Times, 
June 6, 1851, and Auguat^O, 1852. 

TORRES ISLANDS. The great Torres 
Islands are the most western islands of the 
Mergiii Archipelago. They consist of two 
contiguous islands with some small islets near 
them, the centre of the western island being in 
lat. 11° 47' N., long. 97° 28°’ E.. The Little 
Torres Islands are a group of three* or four 
small straggling isles 9 miles south by east of 
great Torres. 

TORUINGTON, VISCOUNT, in whose 
Government of Ceylon, in 1848, a formidable 
rising of the Kandyans occurred, 

TORTOISE, See Clielonia. 

TORTUES FRANCHES. See Chelonia. 

. TOT A, Tel. TOTAM, Tam. A garden. | 


TOTA BALI RAKASA, Tel. 

Colocasia Indica, Voigt. Syn. of 
Arum Indicum, Roxb. 

TOTA DULA GONDA, Tel.? 


Muouna ntilis. Wall. 

TOTAL VADI, Tam, Mimosa pudica. 

TOTAKURA, Tel. Maut ki 

baji. • . 

TOUK-KY-AU, Burm. Fentaptera arjuna. 
TOUK-YAT — - ? See Dyes. 

TOUN THA-TAI, Bdbm. Garcinia cowa. 
TOUPAT KURUNDU, Cyngh. Cin- 
namon. 

tOURNESOL, Fr. Litmus. 

TOU TCHOW. Dioscorea batatas. 
TOVARE, Tam. - Cajauus In- 

(licus. See Tour. 


TOWBU, Tam. Tkl. i 

TOGGBG, Ihui. 

TOXK3ARIUM. Crinum Aiiaticmn. 

TBAGACANTH, Ek 6. TRAtJACAN- 
THA, Lat. TBAGANTH, G*b. See Gum, 
Kothiia, Tragacanth. Gum tragacanth. 

THAGALEPHUS, Sha, Tib. 

TRAGGA. In India, a former practice of 
hiring a person of a religious class, generally of 
the bard or Bhat tribe, to threaten to injure him- 
self, unless redress were given. The person eo 
hired threatened to kill or wound himself or 
some other person, unless the demand he made 
were complied with. It has been put down by 
law. 


TRAGO-CAMELUS. See Nilghau. 
TRAGOPAN HASTINGSIL See Pha- 
sianidsB. 

TRAGOPAN SATYRUS. See Phasia- 
nidse. 

TRAI BIDOK AND TRAI PHUM, 
Buddhist works of Siam. See Budh. 

TRAaMPEL-THEIR, Gkr. Camelusbac- 
triaiius. 

TRANQUEBAR, in lat. 11*^ V N., long. 
79° 55' E. is a town on the Malabar Coast. 
TRAPOS, Sp. also ANDRAJOS, Sp. 

Rags. 

TRASI, Jav. TRASSr, Malay. Syn. of 
Balachong. 

TRASTULLI, It. Toys. 

TRAPU, Sans. Tin. 

TRAUBKN, Ger. Grapes. 
TRAVANCORE Fl.AX. Crotalaria jun 
cea. 


TREBIZOND, is said to have been found- 
ed 707 B. C. by a colony from Sinope, the 
capital of Pontus. It derived its wealth from 
the munificence of the Emperor Adrian. It 
was taken and pillaged in the first expedition 
of the Goths from the Ukraine in the reign of 
Valerian. It now contains about 80,000 in- 
habitants. — Viqney vol, p. 6. 

TRKBJE, Rus. Rags. 

TKEBOL, Sp. Clover seed. 

TREE. 

Shajr, Arab. 

Nakl, Beno. 

Ghidayu, Can. 

Jhar, Dukh. Hind. 

Mahr. 

Jhara or Jhada, Guz. 


Mara, Maleal. 
Darakht, Pers. 
Vrukchum, Sans. 
Maram, Tam. 

Sedi or Charri, Tam, 
Chettu, Tel* 


The Cypress tr^e of Soma in Lombardy is said 
to have been a tree in the time of Julius Ciesar. 
The Yew trees of Fountains Abbey are believed * 
to have flourished there 1 200 years ago. We 
have the Oak of Ellerslie, and the Conquefors 
Oak in Wiivdaor Forest. And amongst ancient 
trees, we have the Badl^bs of Bebegtd, the 
Eucalyptus of Tasmania, the Dragon tree of 
Orotava, the Wellingtonia of Califo^ia, and 
the Chesnnt of Mount AStna. Tennant. 
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TRICHOSANT«ES. 


TRIONYX iBGYt^rACUS. 


TREE FERN, Eno. Syn. of AlsophUa gi- ; TRICHOSANTHBS ANGUIKA, Wam- 
gimteft, Wall, also of Oyathea uborea. Syn. of Ti-ichosantheia patmata, Boxb. B«a 

TRBE6ALANGA. See Camphor-wood. C^hoonda, Cuourbitaoon, Gofxrda, Sttahe 
TREE ISrjlND, in lat. r 7 i’ N., a bank : gonrd. Vegetables of Sotttheni India. 


of rock.«, west of Singapore. 

TREE LIKE HiPPOCRATEA. Hippo- ! 

Airl)Or€ift 

TREE LIKE JASMINE. jAsmimim arbo- 
rescens. 

TREEYAQ or TIRIYAQ, Kind. See 
Tiryaq faniq, 

TREFOIL, ALEXANDRIAN, Eno. 
Syn. of Ti’ifolium Alexandrinum. 

TREFOIL CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

TREPANG. See Holothuriadee. 

TREVELYAN, Sir CHARLES ED- 
WARD, of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote on 
tine condition of the people of India, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1839. Long in the Home Treasury 
Office, and in I85{) Governor of Madras, from 
which Her Majesty reuioved him in 1800, 
on the grounds of his acting with Jess depeud- 
ance on higher authority than was deemed ex- 
pedient. 

TRIANGLE. This, in Hindu Mythology, 
when the apex points down wards, is symbolical of 
Vishnu, considered as the principle of humidity, 
to descend being the prt>[)erty of water, and it 
naturally assumes that figure ; when with the 
apex upwards, it is a symbol of Siva, as fire ; 
— it being the unvaried form of the igneous 
element . — Moores Pantheon^ page 23. 

TRIANGULI, Hind. PhaseoJus trilobus. 

TRIANITIEMA DECANDRA. Cantha- 
ria vesicatoriii. 

Till ANTHEM A MONOGYNA, Roxb. 
Syn. of Triantbema obcordata, Roxb. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

TRIANTHEJVIA PENTANDRA, Var. 
OBCORDATA, D. C, Syn. of Triantheraa 
obcordata, lioxb. 

TRIBULUS LANUGINOSUS, Linn. 
Tri huliis terrestris, B c RM. N erin j i, Tam. 

(lokru, Hind. Pattaru, Tkl. i 

Ookhur, Bkno. Nerinjil, Maleal. 

The Tribulus launginosus, is often con- 
founded with the Pedalium inurex. See 
Gokru. 

TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS, Burm. Syn. 
of T, lanugiiiosus, Linn. See Gokhra, Gokru, 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

TRICHILIA EMETICA. See Elcaja. 

TRIOHILIA SPINOSA, Willd. Syn. of 
Atalttutia luonophylla. 

. TRICHINOPOLY CIGARS. See Che- 
roots. 

TRICHOCOOMA FARADOXUM. See 
Fungi. 

TRICHOON KARKA, Roth. Syn. of 
Amphidonax karka. 

TRICHOSANTHES. See Hodgsonia 
heteroclita. I 


TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA, Wxtt. 
Syn. of 'Trichosanthes palniata, Roxb. 

TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA, 
lloTTb. Syn. of Trichosanthea palmata, Roxb. 
See Cucurbitacese, Gourds. 

TRICHOSANTHES DiOCA. See Cu- 
curbitaceae. Gourds. 

TRICHOSANTHES KAKI KONDA, 
Roxb. Syn. of Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb. 

TRICHOSANTHES LACINIOSA, 
Wight. Syn. of Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb. 

TRIDACNES ? Chainacea. Chainidse. 

TRIDANDI. See Sanyasi. 

TRIFOGLIO, It. TlilFOLIUM, Lat. 
See Clover seed. 

TRIFOLIUM UNIFOLIUM, FoRSK.Syn. 
of Psoralea corylifolia, Linn. 

TRIGLA VOLITANS. See Dactylop- 

TIHGO, Port. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIGO DE INDIAS, Sr. TRIGO DE 
TURQUIA, Sp. Maize. 

TRIGONKLLA FJKNUM - GILECUM, 
Fenugreek. See Meethee. 

TlilGONELL A T E T R A P E TALA, 
Roxb. Syn. of Cyamopsis psoralaides. 

TRIKALA MALLE, Tkl, ? [S^V^SS:> O 
Malva rotundifolia, Linn. 

TRI -KUTA* DEVI, three peaked or trident 
goddess,^ a triple peaked mountain in the outer 
Himalaya, south of Chaneni, held sacred by the 
Hindus. 

TRILLT8TNTK, Rus. Clover seed. 

TRILUTITU S HORSFIELDII. See 
Cheiroptera. 

TRIMPALI, Hind. Manisurus granularis, 
Linn. 

TRINCOMALLEE, in Ceylon, the flagstaff 
point is in lat. 33 N., long. SP 19* E. It 

is high and covered with trees. The harbour 
and its bays form a capaciou.s inlet. Tiinco- 
mallee was taken by the British, in the end of 
1795, but Ceylon was incorporated after the 
peace of Amiens, 27th March 1802. 

TRINCOMALLEE wood, Eng. Beriya 
arnmoniiia. 

TRINGANY river, on the cast coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, in lat. 5® 21* N., 
long. 103*^ 4’ E., has a little trade in pepper 
and gold, and refreshments are procurable for 
ships. The roadstead is safe from March to 
September. 

TRINGUPITTAY, Ctng. Flour. 

TRINNA? DULA GUNDl, Txl. Syn. 
of Tragia camiabiua, Lam. 

TRIONYX -«GYPTIACUS, Var. Bee 
Chelonia. 
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TRIFATL TlilPATL 


TRIONYX EUPHRATfCUS. Che- 
Ionia. 

TRIONYX GANGETICUS. See Cbe- 
lonia. 

THIONYX HURUxM, Gray. See Che- 
Ionia. 

TBIONYX INDICUS, Gray; See Che- 
loiiin. 

TRIONYX JAVANICUS. See Clielonia. 

TRIONYX OCELLATUS. See (Jhelonia. 

TRIONYX SUBPLAN US. See Clielonia. 

TRIPANG, Malay. Biche de mar. 

TRIP ATI. About 80 miles from Madras. 
The Brahmans of Poona gave Major Moor 
the, following particulars of the Avatara of 
Vishnu, which they call Ballaji. In Sans- 
krit this Avatara is named Venkatyeish ; 
in tlie Carnatic dialect, Terpati ; in the 
Telinga country and language, Venkatramna 
Govinda ; in Gujerat, and to the westward, 
Ta khur, or Thakhnr, as well as Ballaji : 
the latter name obtaining in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, and generally through 
the Mahratta country. This incarnation took 
place at Tripaty, in the Carnatic, where, in 
honour of Ballaji, is a s[)lundid temple, very 
rich, and much respected. Formerly it wa.H 
ill possession of the English ? who were said to 
derive from it and its dependencies an annual 
revenue of one lac and twenty-five thousand 
(1,25,000) Rs., about fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling. It is related, that all acts of this 
temple, to wliich an extensive district is at- 
tached, are carried on in the name of Ven-kat- 
reddy dessye. Brahmans, and other Hindus in 
the Carnatic, sometimes are sworn in the name 
of Vinkatyesh. Pilgrimages are made to Tripati, 
from all parts of India, especially from Gujerat, 
the trading inhabitants of which province, uf the 
tribes of Bania and Battia, and others are in the 
habit of presenting five or ton per cent of tluur 
annual profits to this temple, whose deity ap- 
pears to be the tutelary patron of traffic .: rich 
gifts and votive (»fferings are likewise received 
from other quarters. In this Avatira, or, as 
being of inferior importance, more strictly, 
perhaps, called Avantara, Vishnu, in his 
form of Ballaji, was attended by his Sacti, 
Lakshmi, and by another wife, Satyava- 
ina, and they are generally seen with him. As 
well in his Avatara of Krishna, with whom 
Satyavama appears to have been a favourite, 
we find her with Lakshmi, in immediate at- 
teiidai^ce on her divine spouse in his paradise 
of Vaikant’ha, as well as participating with 
her favoured associate in promoting the trau- 
qnillity of the Preserver, while reposing on 
Sesha, in Chira samudra, or the sea of milk. — 
Moors Hindu Pantheon^ p. 415, This Hindu 
temple, dedicated to Vishnu as Ballaji, whose 
image^ seven fei^t in height, with four arms, 
and having in three of his hands the chahra, 


the cJhonky and the ia here worship- 

ped with those of Lakshmi and the serpeut 
Sesha. It is built of stone and covered with 
plates of gilt dbpper, and stands in a val- 
ley in the centre of a range of hills. The very 
sight of which, though at the distance of many 
leagues, is so gratifying to the Hindu devotees, 
that upon first catching a gUmpse of these sa- 
cred rocks, they fall prostrate, calling upon the 
idol’s name. The early history of the Pagoda 
is involved in the obscurity of Indian mytho- 
logy and fable . Its antiquity is undoubted, and 
the Brahmans assert tl\at it was erected at the 
commencement of Kaliyugy of which, nearly 
5,000 years have expired. This temple is dis- 
tinguished by the oblations which are offered 
to its god, by Vishnu’s votaries from all parts 
of the Indian world. Princes send their va- 
I kils or ambassador to present their offerings 
to the shrine ajid the poorer peasant, who may 
have less to offer, wraps up sfxme petty oblation 
in a piece of wax cloth. The cause of these 
offerings is as follows : the idol, smitten with 
love for the blooming J udmavuttee, daughter 
of the Rajah Akasha, deTerinined to espouse 
1 her : but wanting money for the matrimonial 
I expenses, he raised the wind by the aid of 
Kuvera, the Indian Plutus. This god, how- 
ever directed that the money thus lent should 
be repaid aniiually to the sovereign of the 
cour»tries lying between the Palaur and Soona- 
mooki rivers ; and the votaries at the 
shrine pour in, in great numbers, during the 
Bramhantsawemy or nine days celebration 
of the nuptials ; and, annually, at this 
^ period, two-thirds of the usual collections 
are made. I'liese offerings are made generally 
from personal motives, and are of every con- 
ceivable diversity of articles ; g«)ld and silver 
lamps, coins of all sorts, bage of rupees, cop- 
per money, sjrices, assafcctida, the hair cut off 
the head, frequently vowed from infancy, and 
given up by some beautiful virgin in com- 
pliance with her parent’s oath. A man who 
is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a gold 
or silver eye. In fact there is no end, to the 
various ways in which Hindu superstition de- 
velopes itself on this occasion. The jewels 
which a woman has worn with pride from in- 
fancy are voluntarily left before the idol. She 
appears with a shabby cloth before the stone 
god and presents a splendid one which has 
never beeti worn : she tears the bangles from 
her infant’s legs, and fondly hopes that the 
god whom she ‘ sees in the clouds and hears ^ 
in the wind,’ will shower down his blessings 
on her and her’s. Bhe has, haply, travelled 
hundreds of miles to accomplish her ob- 
ject ; and performed jciurney which to her 
might, till then, have been one of terror, never, 
before, having left her village and the bosom 
of her own ianuly. The birth of a son, recon- 
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TRiyJBNl. 


TSlrlOMORIRI. 


cilifttion witU enemie** success agjuiwit a foe, 
safe termination of a journey;, the mafriage of 
a sou or daughter, prosperity iu trade, etijoy* 
ineut of health, aud the reverse of these, are 
among the reasons which lead together, in the 
direction of Tripetty, the wise as well as ig- 
norant heathens. The offerings .are not always 
l>resented by the iuterestetl party : they may 
be sent by .relations, friends, or vnhU^ ; but 
they .are frequently forwarded by A 

few months before the Bnimhcxntsaween these 
set out it) different directions, and reaching the 
country tliey intend t > coainience their opera- 
tions ill, they unfurl the sacred flag of the god 
with which each is entrusted . — GoU Myth. 
Hind.p. 158. 

TRIPriASIA AURANTIOLA. The 
Lime-berry of Manill.a, A fruit. 

TRIPOLI SENNA. Cassia plants. 

TRIPUNDRA, Sans. A trijde transverse 
lino on the forehead of the worshippers of Siva. 

JLt is made with the Yibhuti or ashes ttiken 
from the fire of an Agnihotra Brahni.an, or 
they may be the ashes of burnt cowalung from 
a.!i oblation offercil to the God. See Gopi- 
Gbaudana. Vibhnti. 

TRIPUNGKIII, Hind. Syn. of Coldenia 
procumbens, Linn, 

TRISULA, the tridant of Siva. It is con- 
sidered to be in continual raotiou over the 
face of the univerHO to guard and preserve its 
creatures. To oppose its course would be to 
incur immediate death. Its motion would 
appear to be regular, but varying according to 
the days in the week. Thus it is imagined that 
it is unlucky to proceed towards the westward 
on Sundays and Fridays, to the northward 
oil Tuesdays and Wednesdays, to the eastward 
on Saturdays and Mondays, and to the soutli- 
Wiird on Thursdays. 

TRISULI GADDI, Tel. 

Andropogou trispicatus, Schult, Syn. of A. tri- 
stachys, lloxb. 

TRITICUM. See Hordeuni. 

TRITON ANUS. See Siphonostomata. 

TRITON LOTORIUM. See Siphonosto- 
mata. 

TRITON VARIEGATUS. See Sipho- 
nostoinata. 

TRITOTITITS BLEPOTIS. See Chei- 
roptera. 

TRIVENI. Sans. Three Plaited Locks, in 
Hindu mythology, the mystical union of the 
three; sacred .rivers, the G;anges, JumnA and 
ISaraswat) l^he mystical union of the three 
sacred rivers, the Ganga^ Yamuna, and Sars*6- 
wati, severally the consorts, or energies, of 
the three ^reat Powers ; TViveni, is a my- 
thological junctio)! or the three plaited- locks, 
and is a female Triad, similar to that of 
the Trimurti of male powers. Ck>leman says, 
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that the Trimm^ or is 

allegorical of the holy rivers Gunga (or Gan- 
ges,) Yamuna (or Jumna,} which join near 
Allahabad, and the Saraswati, wliich is also 
supposed to join the other two under ground. 
A perso!) dying near the imagined confluence 
of - the three strc«uns, or even those of the 
Gunga and Yamuna, attains immediate beati- 
tude, consequently self or self- permitted im- 
molation, suttees^ &c., are ineri^rious on this 
peculiarly holy spot.<^Oo/e. J/yth, Hind, 
parfe 398. 

‘TROCH U S. See Turbi nidai. 

TROCHUS OHELLSGUS. See Troebidte. 

TROGLODYTES NIGER. See Simi- 
adm. 

TRONG, Malay. Brinjal. 

TROP^OLU.\^^ MAJIJS and MINUS. 
See Nnstiirtiuui. 

TROPHIS ASPERA, Willo. Syn. of 
El>icarpU8 oriental is, Blume. 

TROPIDOPH I S. See llydridm. 

TRUE EUPHORBIA. JEuphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. Capri- 
folium sempervirens. 

TSAL-WEE, Burm. A chain of nobility. 
This is a badge of nobility among the Burinese, 
.and it is supposed to be derived from the Brah- 
111 i nical thread . — Yule. 

T8AM III LI FULIN, Chin. Syn. of Aua- 
dirachta Indica. 

TSA-MOUN-T8A BAII, Burm. Aniseed. 

TSAN PE-NAGO, a noble range of hills 
eastward from the town of Maldj in Burma, 
which rise in bold and craggy peaks, and attain 
an elevation of probably some 6,000 feet. This 
range is also named 8liwe-oo-doung, and is Ifl 
miles to the westward of the ruby mines. Snow 
lies on them for five months in the year.— 
Yule, p. 181. 

T8CHEREPIZA, Rus. Tiles. 

T8CIIERNILO, Rus. Ink, 

TSEERI-KURA, Tkl. properly SIRA 
KURA, Tkl. ^5§3-v5'. 

TvSE-KI, Chin. Porcelain. 
TSETITMANDARUM, Malkal. Syn. 
j of Poinciana pulchenima, Linii. 

TSHA, Burm. See Kotheela. Sterculia 
urens. 

TSHAMX^A, a population lying between 
the mouth of the Meklunig and the froati^ir 
of Cochin China, — J^urn, 

TSUELLIK, 1 Stryebuos tieute, 

TSHIL ANKxiLU, Tki^ ? Netium tiucto- 
rium. 

TSHO, Tibetan, a lake,henae Tsbo^li^pkan, 
Manasarovara-lak^ Gyja-Tsho, tbe l^e, 

the ocean. ** v , . 

TSaO-KAl^, Tib, See Ladak. ; ^ 
TSHO-MORIRI, Tib. or Motnitfdn Ijiake, 
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in Rukcha, Ladak, is a fine sheet of wateiv 10 
miles long and ^ to 3 broad. See Ladak, 

TSHO RUL, or Bitter Lake, in Ladak, is 
about five miles to the north of jPangkoug ; its 
waters are very bitter. Jt is about 16 miles 
long and 2 broad. 

TSIAGIU NUREN, Malkai.. Syn. ^of 
Dioscorea tryphylla, Linn, 

TSIA-PUNGUM, MAI.EAL. Syn. of Ctesnl- 
pinia sappan, Linn, also Maleal. Syn. of Ali- 
chelia Rheedii, Wight 

TSIELA, Maleal. Syn. of Ficus t’siela, 
Roxh, 

TSIERU KUGANFXT, Mai.bal. Syn. 
of Phyllanthus urinaria, Linn, 

TSILLA, properly, CHILLA GHEN- 
ZALU, Tel. Strychnos potatorum. 

TSINNA AVAGUD^ VERU, Tkl. 
Trichosanthes incisa. 

TSINNA DULAGENDI VERU, Tel. 
Tragia cannabina. 

TSINNA MUTA-POLAGUM, Tel. Syn. 
of Pavonia Zeylanica, Cor, 

TSIRI KURA, Tel. Syn. of Amarantus 
campestris. 

T8IRU PANNA, Maleal. Syn. of Calo- 
phyllum spurium, Ghoisy, 

TSJA, Jap. Tea. 

TSJENDANA, Mai.eal. Sandal wood. 

TSJERIAM COTTAM, Maleal. Syn. of 
Antidesma pubescens. 

TSJEROU, Ukia. Melochia corchorifolia. 

TSJEROU KATA, MaL. Webera tetrau- 
dra. 

TSJETTI PULLU, Maleal. Eleusine 
coracana. 

TSJO KARAO, Japanese. Boehmeria ni- 
vea, China grass. 

TSU, Chin. Vinegar. 

TSULLA-GHEDALU, Tel. Asparagus 
sarmentosus. Bee Muslie. 

TSUNG LlNG, Chinese, literally Onion 
mountain, the Karokorain mountains ; which 
as high as 17,000 feet are covered with wild 
leeks. — Caningham, 

TSURA PAL AM, Tam. Zizyphus napeca. 

TUAC, Timor. MoLua See Tuba. 

TUAG ? Crotalaria juncea. 

TUALIKE, Tel. Syn. of Schmiedelia 
aerrata, D. C. 

TUBABIDGA, Mal. Cocculus Indicus. 

TUB-CAMPHOR See Camphor. 

TUBikl, Tel. abDI Diospyrusem- 
biyopteris, Pers. Diospyrttaglulaiiosa, BoEb. 

TUCKIR, Hind. Asarabieca. 

TUDUVELLE EIRE, Tam. 

Solanum trilobatw* 

TUFAN, Arab. Typhoon. 

TUGUR, Hind. TidMMiimciont&na. 

TUILE8, Fr. Tilf% 

TU1L*KIRP^ TAdi. 83^. of Ai^rantbee 

polygonoides^ 


TUJ, Sana. Caaw ligneA 

TUJ ALSO DALCHINl, Gnz. Cinnamon. 

TUJ-KA/PEL, Hind, also DALCflI- 
NI-KA-TEL, IJiND. Cassia oil, Cinnamon 
oil. 

TUK ? Hydnocarpus. ^ 

TUKARIANI, Tam. Cassia tor«. 

TUKHM, Picks. Seed. 

TUKHM-LKU TAN, PR^. Linseed 

TU KHM-I-SIPIDAN, Pers. Stnapis Chi- 

neiKsis. i 

TUKHT-LSOLIMAN, in Kashmir, there 
.are two eminences which bear this name, one 
near Kashmir is called SirXShur, or Siva’s 
head, by the Hindus, and also Sankara char : 
and the hill on the opposite side of the city 
is called Huri Purbat or the hill of Vishnu or 
Hari. On the latter hill is the fort of Kashmir. 

TUKHTA, Guz. Hind. Planks. 

TUKI, Tel. also TUKA Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUKUA, T ? Cotton manufactures. ^ 

TULASr, Tel. also NALLA 

GAGERA, Tel. Ociinum sacrum, 

Linn, Roxb. See Tulsi. 

TULDA bans, Beno. Syn. of Bambusa 
tulda, also Beng. Syn. of Deudrocaiamus 
tulda, Pers. 

TULIP TREE, PURASAM, Tam. 
lo /Lo Conocarpus acuminata. 

TULK, Kasii. Duk. Talc. 1 Guz. Hind. 
Pers. Mica? , 

TULKA PYRE, Tam. Phaseoliis. 

TULOUR OR SALIBABOO ISLANDS, 
lying between Mindanao and Celebes, are three 
in number, of considerable size and moderate- 
ly elevated. Kabrouang is the mime of the 
most southerly and has a peaked mount on 
it. Its southern end is in lat. 3® 47^ N. and 
long. 127® ir E, Tulour or Karbalang is the 
larger and more northerly island, and lies from 
lat. 4® to 4® 28J’ N. 

TULSI, Hind, is the synonim of three 
species of Ocimum., viz., O. sanctum, Tulsi 
proper, O. album, the Safed or White tulsi : 
and 0. basilicum the Kala or black tulsi. See 
Tulasi. 

TULSU MUDBIGA, Beng. Syn. of Leea 
macrophylla, Roxb. 

TULU. See Dravidian. 

TULASI VER, Tam. ^m9Qtsufr TU- 
LASI, Tam. Ocymum sanctum, also 

Ocymum villosum ? 

TUL8I-KE MUNKE, Dum. Beads of, 

Ocymum sanctum. 

TULSI KI JAR, Duk. Root of Ocyinum 
sanctum. 

TUMAX, Hind. 8yii. of Diospyros totnen- 
tosa, Biixb. 

TUMAKU Kash. aslo TDN-PATTA, 
Kash. Tobacco. 
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TUNA. 


TUEAI. 


TUMATTI-KAI, Tam. Species of Bryonia. 

TUMATTIKAI ENNE, Tam, 

«/rtu Bryonia callosa. 

TUMB OR TOMB, Great and Little, two 
small islands, in about lat. 20^ 15' N., ou the 
north side of the Persian Gulf. 

TUMBA KODIVVALI, Mal. Syu. of 
Plumbago Zeylanica, Linn. 

TUMBAKG, Guz, Hind. Pkrs. Tobacco. 

TUMBALl, Tam. Syn, of Diospyros me- 
lanoxylon, Roxb. 

TUMBATIN, Tel. Syn. of CanavaUa gla- 
diata. 

TUMBE CODIVELI, Hort. Mal. Plum- 
bago rosea. 

TUMBI, ? Lagenaria vulgaris. 

TUMBIKA, Tam. Syn. of Eiiibryopteris 
glutinifera, Ivoxb. 

TUMBIKA, 1 Diospyros ebenaster. 

TUMBI KAl, Tam. ,^ihGS)UiBiraj Diospyros 
embryopteris. 

TUMBI KARRA, Tel. Diospyros ebcu- 

TUMBLKI BAJL Duk. Phloiiiis Iiidica. 

TUMBI KIRE, Tam. Plilo- 

mis liulica. 

TUMBI KURA, Tel. Phlo- 

mis ludica. 

TUMBI MAR AM, Tam. ^hiS Dios- 
pyros melauoxylon. Ebony. 

TUMBI PALLAM, Tam. ui^ih 

Chiroiigia sapida. 

TUMBLI PALLAM, Tam. 

Diospyros melanoxyloii. 

TUMI CHAVA KARRA, Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUMIDA, Tel. Diospyros melan- 

oxylon, Roxb. 

TUMIKA, Hind. Beng. Diospyros gluti- 
nosa. Syn. of Embryopteris glutiuifera, Roxb. 

TLTMIKA CIIAVA, Tel. Syu. of Dios' 
pyros ebenaster, Konig. 

TUMIKI, Tel. Diospyros embyyop- 

teris, /*eis, 

TUMMA CIIETTU, Tei.. 
also BARBURAMU, Tel, Acacia Arabica, 
Willd. 

TUMMADA CIIETTU, Tel. 

Aod Diospyros melauoxylon, Roxb. 

rUMMEDAMAMlDI, Tel. 

0^5 Scniecarpus anacardium, Lmn* 

XUMMl, Tel. Loucas cephalotes, 

Spreng. Pliloinis cephalotes, Roxb. 

, TU MM IK A, Tel. Diospyros me- 

lanoxyloii, Roxb. 

TU MR, Egypt. 1 Turmeric. 

TUMTUM, Arab. Rhus coriaria. Sumach. 

TUMUTTI, Tam. Syn. of Bryonia callosa. 

TUMUTTLKAI ENNE, Tam. jsmilgL 
^sjTLuQuj^^eBcr Oil 

TUNA, lliNi). Cedrela toona. See Dyes. 


TUNDI KOIR, Tam. Hbre 

of Oalotropis gigantea. 

TUNDU, Can. Cedrela tooim. 

TUNEANG. A group of eight islands On 
the south ci>ast of China, which derive theit 
name from Tuneang, the largest and the most 
northerly of the group and which is 5 miles 
in circumference. 

TUNG, Beng. Syn. of Rottlera tiuctoria, 
Roxb. 

TUNG, Chin. Copper. 

TONGA MUSTE, Ticl. also 

MUST-AKAMU, Tel. sSo ch)oi'ua 

hcxastiichyus, liottl. C. rotundus, Koxb. 

TUXG-EU ? Dryaiidru oordMUi. 

TTJNG-G ULT, Jav. Oathivi'U>civrpus fistula. 

TUNG MRU. SeeMru. 

TUNGUDDA, Tel. Cyporus 

juiicifolius. 

TUNG US, Hind. Tam. Marsdouia tcnacis- 
sima, also fibre of Calotropis gigantea ; also 
Catgut. 

TUNG US, a general name applied to a po- 
pulation <*ommon to a vast area iu Siberia and 
China. Their iihysiognoiny conne<;ts it with 
the tribes of Nortlioru Asia iu general, and their 
language forms a transition between tlie mono- 
syllabic and aggliitinato forms of speech. Tho 
Tiingus, under tho name Mautshus, eonstituto 
the dominant population of China itself. These 
tribes under Chinese rule, in Maatshuria, ou 
the water shed of the Amur or Sagalin, are 
termed Mantshus. The Mautshu proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified from the 
Mongol They are agricultural and industrial. 
— Latham, 

TUNKANNA, Sans. Borax. 

TUNKAR, Peus. Borax. 

TUN MARAM, Tam. j^<sssr mirih Toon- 
tree. Cedrela toona. See Toon tree, Cedar, 
Deodar, Toon wood. Puruiture. 

TUNNA, Beng. Cedrela toona. 

TUP, Sans. See Miigut. 

TUPI, Guz. TOPI,1 Iind. Hat. 

TUR. See Caprem. 

TUR, Hind. Maiiil also AKKUR? also 
ARHUR, TUli-DHAL, Hind. Cajanus lu- 
dicus, Spreng. See Tour. Burri toovar. 
i TURABUL BALIL, Arab. Arsenic. 

I TURAI, Duk. Cucumis acutaugulus. 
j TURAI, a great belt of gravel and sand, 

I filling a trough from five to fifteen miles iu 
! length, parallel to the base of the Himalayas, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is so 
sickly as to be nearly without resident popu- 
lation ; the houses of the cultivators are on the 
slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. The 
belt of saul forest, which is waterless^ is next 
to it towards the mountains, and is almost 
equally malarious : rivers disappear and pass 
under it rc appearing in the Turai ; it is sur- 
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TURKEY OR FRENCH BERRIES 

fotmded by sandstptio wMdbi the 
base of the raountains. See Outer Mountains 
of Kemaon. By Capt. Herbert, in BL As* Trans, 
vols. xi, xii. 

TURAI, Hind. Syn, of Luffa acutangula, 
Roxb. 

TURAK. In Kashmir, a weight of six seer 
or 12 lbs. English. 

TUEAKA HARALU. See Hurala. 

TUKAKA VEPA, Tel. Melia 

azcdarach, Linn, 

TURA'LODH, Hind. Roncleletia tinctoria. 

TIJRAN. Tartary. Bee Turan. 

TURAN. The name of a country border- 
ing on Iran in the north and north* ejist, which 
in the remotest times was inh^ibited by a race 
who are now spread into different parts of the 
world and are known to ethnologists as Tu- 
isanku.s^ (Mongolians.) Tiurja or Turan are 
names of which the derivations are still undis- 
covered. But Burnouf has called attention to 
them in reference to the Bactrian .satrapy of 
Turina or Turiva mentioned in Strabo. Ac- 
cording to Cuvier, the probable cradle of the 
Mongolian or Japhetic race is the Altaic moun- 
tains, whence they have spread over northern 
and central Asia to the south as far as Hin- 
dustan north of the Ganges, and eastwardly to 
the Eastern ocean where the race is distinctly 
visible in the Japanese, the Corean people, and 
those of Siberia. Tlie Arsacida? were Tura- 
nians. See Turks. 

TURAYI, Tel. also PAMIDI 

TANGEDU, Tel. Poinci- 

ana pulcherriiiia, Linn. 

TURBINELLA RAPA. See Siphonos- 
tomata. 

TURBINELLA SCOLYMUS. See ^pho- 
nostomata. 

TURBO. See Tiwbinid®. 

TURBLJZ, Beng. Hinix and Dut. Cucur- 
bita ci trull us, Linn. 

TURCHINA, It. Turquoise. 

TIJRCH TEZAH, Peiis. Syn. of Garden 
cresses. See Cress. 

TURDINUS CRISPIFRONS, Blyth. 
Very like T, macrodactyliis (Malacopteron ma- 
erodactylum),. Strickland, v. Brachypteryx al- 
bogularis. 

TURENJ, Pbrs. and Duk. Citrus me- 
dica. 

TURF A, Hind. Tamarix Indica. 

TUEI> Mah. See Tour. 

TDRISm Tel. fe5«8lx.l TURISHU, 
Tam. QLJTfS» Sulphate of Copper, Blue stone. 

TURKANA. Amongst the Rajpoots, means 
tribute. It is derived from the Hindi word 
Turk, Mebomedan, who exacted tribute from 
the l^j^ots. 

TIJBKE Y OR FRENCH BERRIES. See 
Byes. 


TGRTtm BEimQlTATira 

THBKISCH KORN, 9m aolbo MATS, 

''Oer Slaize 

TURKISH OLIBANUM. See Maslicv 

TURKISS, Oer. Turquoise. 

TURKOLUM, Tam. Calyptranthes jambo- 
lana. 

TURKS. Tliis word has the same root as 
that of Turan, the country of the restless 
horse riding nomade tribes, the great Turanian 
and Mongolian family, in contradistinction 
from the Aryan, Iranian or Indo-European 
race. See Turan. 

TURMERIC, Curcuma loiiga. See Dyes* 

TURMERIC, Wild. Eng. Sym of Cur- 
cuma aroinatica, Salisb. 

TURMERIC TREE, Eng. Syn. of Cosci- 
nium fenestratum, Coleb. 

TURMUJ 1 Beng. Syn. of Cucurbita cit- 
rullus, Linn. 

TURN-AIK>UT ISLAND, in lat. 26® 26^ 
N., and long. 114® 59^ E., on the east coast of 
China. 

TURNER, Captain, was deputed by War- 
ren Hastings in 1783, on a second mission to 
Tibet, but was prevented reaching Lhassa, by 
the state of the Government. 

TURNING LATHE of India. See Arts 
and Manufactures. 

TURNOUR, GEORGE. Son of the 
Honorable George Tumour son of the first 
Eirl of Winterton, was born in Ceylon, in 1 799, 
educated in England and entered the Ceylon 
Civil Service in 1818, he wrote on the Budd- 
hist History of Ceylon, and Indian Chronolo- 
gy, in Vol. V. and vi., of Bengal As. Soc. A 
series of essays on the Pali Buddhistical Annals. 
But his great work was his translation of the 
Mahawansi. He died at Naples 1 0th April 
1843. 

TURNSPIT DOG. See Canis. 

TURON BAY, lies to the north-westward 
of Charn Callao Island in Cochin-China, and 
is called by the natives Han-san . 

TURPENTINE, Eng. Gee. See Tur- 
pentine. 

TURPENTIN-OL, Ger. Turpentine oil, 

TURPETH ? See Turbith. 

TURQUESA, Sf. TURQUOISE, Fr. 
Turquoise. 

TURRiEA VIRENS, Kon. Syn. of 
Atalantia monopbylla. 

TURTLE, The carapace of the Hawk’s 
bill Turtle, Chelonia imbricata of Brogn,^ sail- 
ed Tortoise-shell, is imported into England from 
the East and West Indies, Africa and South ^ 
America. Liverpool receives about 40 lbs. a' 
year. 

TURTLES. See Chelonia. 

TURTUMAGLIO, lx. Turmeric. 

TURTUR BITORQUATUS, Tem., of 
Java, Timor, &c., has the grey of the crown 
and wings, and the vinaceous of the neck and 



TUfi^&m4SlLK. 


Isr^a^ d«e|»€ir and birigliter than in the others, 
black aemi^coUar moderately broad» and diar- 
gined (more broadly above) with white ; beneath 
the wings very dark ashy, and vent and lower 
tail-coverts white. 

TUllTUR BREVICAUDATUS, Blyth. 
is a more aberrant 8[>ecies and remarkable for 
its short tail, in which respect the Malayan 
T. macrodactylus(Strickland),is intermediate to 
this and the preceding species. Size compa- 
ratively snijdl. Length about i*i., of which 
tail 1| ill., its outermost feather | in. shorter 
than the medial ; closed wing 2i in. j more 
rounded than in the two other species, having 
the sixth to the tentli priniiiries sub-equal and 
longest : bill to gape ^ in., tarae | in. Colour 
of the upper parts somewhat rufescent and the 
feathers soft and less elongated of a rich olive- 
brown, blfick-bordered, and paler towards shaft ; 
at forehead inclining to^ ashy and scarcely stif- 
fened : plumage over the rump discomposed and 
excessively dense and copious, throat mingled 
dusky and whitish, and rest of the lower parts 
weak ferruginous, deepest on middle of belly, 
vent and lower tail-coverts : a series of whitish 
terminal specks on the great range of wing 
coverts, and others tipping the secondaries and 
tertiaries. — Mr BlythU Report. 

TURTUR rJUSSUMlERf. (Tern.) with 
broad collar from Malasia and the Philippines, 
never been seen from continental Malasia, i. e., 
the Malayan peninsula) ; where T. tigrinus 
abounds, distinct alike from T. Suratcnsis and 
1'. Chinensis, Streptopelia grimardi, C. L. Bo 
nap., “ with much narrower collar, and much ^ 
shorter toes,’* than Str. Diissumieri, is de- j 
scribed from the Marianne Islands ; and the 
fifth Asiatic species of Streptopelia is the In- 
dian Humilis, so remarkable for the diversity 
of the sexes. — Mr. Blythes Report. 

TURTUR HUMILIS, Tem. of India, is 
somewhat less affined to the rest, and is very 
remarkable, among the Columbida^, for the 
divers hue of the sexes. 

TURTUR RISORIUS of India, has the 
third primary a little shorter than the 2nd, and 
the 1st 4 in. shorter, and the 4th f in. shorter 
than the 2nd, tail-feathers sub-even, or slightly 
rounded, except the outermost pair, which are 
I in. shorter than the medial. Nuchal semi- 
collar much narrower than in the others, and 
no vinaceous hue on the nape below it ; be- 
neath, the wings are whitish, and the vent and 
lower tail-coverts are of a dull ash-grey. 

, TURTUR RUPICOLA. (Pallas.) Replaces 
T. Meoiici in the^ Simla and Masurt hills. 

TURWAR, Hind. Cassia auriculata. 

TUSSEH SILK The quantities imported 
into Liverpool were as under ; 

lbs lbs 

1851. 12.000 1854. 8,000 

1863. aiOOO 1855. 11,000 


TOT, Dff*. TUTA, Saiw. ¥ow» 

TOTA % ALSO KURA, Tel. 

Ipomsea reptaas, Poir. 

TUTACORIN, a town in the Oulf of Ma- 
naar, is in lat. 8° 48’ N. long. 78° 12’ E. 

TUT AM, Tel. White copperas. Sulphate 
of Zinc. 

TUTI, IliNix Syn of Cucumis momordica. 

TUTTHANJANA, Sans. Bluestone. Sul- 
phate of Copper. 

TUTTU, Tel. also TUTTURU 

VEUDU, Tkl. Abutilon ludicum, W. and A. 

TUTUN, ALSO DOKIIAN, Turk. Tubaceex 
I TUTU NAG AM, Tam. akd Tkl. 

^ Zinc, Spelter. 

TU VALLE KAI, Tam. Solanum trilobatum 

TUVAR, Hind. Tour. 

TUVARE, Can. Cajanus Indicus. 

TUVVAK, Malay, and Jav. Palm wine. 

TUZ 1 SeeTus. 

TWACHA, Sans. Syn. of bark of Cassia 
lignea. 

TWEEDIA CTI^MIULEA. See Tweedia. 

TWIST. Sec Yarn. 

TWO-SPINED WATER CALTROPS. 
Trapa bispirjosa. 

TY-CHOOK-CHOW, an island on the 
south coast of China, in lat. 21° 26’ N. 

TY-HO 1 See Lantoa. 

TYN-ABIAZ, Arab. Chalk. 

TYPTJA ANGUSTIEOLIA. See Typha 
elephantina. 

T YPI I A BREAD . See Ferns. 

T YPH A ]i:L KPH ANTINA. See Ciboti- 
um Billanlieri, I’orns. 

TY Pll A IJTILIS. See Ferns. 

TYPHOON, ou TYFOONG, Tufan. Ar. 
Ill maritime language, Tyfoons are dangerous 
tempests wliicli occur in the northern part of 
the China sea, along the southern and eastern 
coast of China, near Formosa, the Bashee Is- 
lands, the north end of Luconia ; also to the 
eastward of those islands, and betwixt For- 
mosa, and the Japan Archipelago. These tem- 
pests usually blow with the greatest fury near 
the land : as the distance is increased to the 
southward from the coast of China, their vio- 
lence generally abates, and they seldom reach 
beyond lat. 14° N., although a sever© gale has 
been experienced at times two or three degrees 
further to the southward. They occur in both 
monsoons. The word is said to mean great 
wind in Chinese, but it is probably derived 
from the Arabic Tufan, a storm. — Morsburgh* 
TYPICAL-WOODPECKERS. See Pi- 

sidsB. 

TYRE. According to Justin was founds 
by the Sidonians, who fled thither when the 
Kng of Askalon captured their city, 4 md the 
date of its foundation was the year before the 
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UDLU. 


ULLAHBUNDIJOW ALLAITBUND. 


sack of Troy. But the first year of New Is- 
aud! Tyre, was 1254 B. 0. 

TYIiSE GANGETICA. See Cbelonia, 
TYllSE JAVANICA. See Chelonia. 


TYBSB PEBOCELLAm See C9idoiiia. 

TYBSE BAFEHAT. See Chelonia. 

TZEMIE WHA 1 See Cotton. 

TZE-TAU ? See Rose wood. 


u 


UADI GAMPINA 1 Tkl. Syn. of Odin.a 
wodicr, lloxb. 

UADI ZEBID, ? Sec Ficus religiosa. 

UBAB, 1 See Dyes. 

UBAS, Sp. Grapes. 

UBBU KADA, Tei.. Rothia 

trifoliata, Pers. W. and A. Trigonella Indica, 
lloxb. 

IJBDI NARTKELAM, Sans. Sea cocoa- 
nut of Scyclicllea. 

UBI, ? Sec Dioscorca alata. 

UBIRA, Tei.. Stnsptiuin asper- 

inuin. Boxb. 

lIBKIR, Aiiah. Saltpetre. 

XJBRAK, properly ABIIAK, Hind. Mica. 

UBRUN, Duk. Syii. of Daunia extensa, JL 
JSroivn, 

EBY CASTELA, Malay. Convolvulus 
batatas. 

UCH, Hind. Syn. of Saccbarum officinarum, 
Linn. . . 

UCHCHINTA, Tel. Solanum 

trilobatum, Linn. 

IJCHCHI IJSIRIKA, Tel. Phyllanthus 
simplex, lletz. 

UCllYUTA, Sans. Morinda tiiictoria. 

UD, Arau. Eagle-wood. 

UDAGADDI, Tel. Panicum 

flavidiim, Retz. P. brizoides, lloxb. and P. co- 
lonuiu, lloxb. 

UDAI. The people known to the Benuas of 
Johoro as the Oran- Pago. 

UDAKEA. A musical intrumeiit of the 
Cynghalese, — the beating of whicli is prohibited 
by a local ordiiiaiico between the hours of 8 
p. M. aiid 8 A. M. — Ceylon. Probably the 
Indian tom-tom. 

UDHA CHIRETTA, Hind. Syn. of Ex- 
acum tetragonuin, lloxb. 

UDIIA GODHUL. Syn. of Hibiscus seri- 
acus. 

UDI, Tel. Syn, of Spathodea Rheedii, 
Spreng. 

UDIAN, Tam. Syn. of Odina wodier, Roxb. 

TIDIER MARM, Maleal. Syn. of Odina 
wodier, Roxb. 

UDI NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Acacia leu- 
cophlsoa. 

UDIRAM PANUM, Sans. Cacalia sonchi- 
folia. 


UDLU, Tel. Syn. of Unhusked grain of 
Oryza sativa, Linn. 

UDRAK OR ADRAK, Beng. Hind. Zin- 
giber officinalis, Linn. 

UDUGA, Tel. Syn. of Alangium decapeta- 
luin. 

UDUGA, Tel. also ANKO- 

LAMU, Tel. Alangium decapetalurn. 

UDUMBAR, Sans. Ficus glornerata. 

UDUMVARA, Sank. Figs. 

UFEEM, ALSO UFYUN, Guz. and Hind. 
Opium. 

UP'I, 1 Dioscorea. 

UFYUN, Arab. CARUPPA, Mal. 
Opium. 

UGHAI, Tam. Syn. of Salvadora Persica, 
Linn. 

UGNI MUNDA, Sans. Premna integri- 
folia. 

UGOLJ, Rus. Coal. 

UGUN 1 See Eagle-wood. 

UGUllO, Sans. Aquilaria agallocha. 

UGURU, Beng. Excsecaria agallocha. 

UHREN, Geb. ALSO TASCHENUHREN, 

ilJANI, ALSO UJJAYINI. A city under 
the same meridian as Lanka ; supposed to lie 
near or to be the modern tf>wn of Oogein . In 
long. 75° 35’ 16" E, lat. 33° IP 30" N. 

UKHARA, Saiva mendicants, are members 
of the Bukhara and Bukhara sects, who drink 
spirituous liquors and eat meat ; they appear to 
be the refuse of the mendicant Gudara, Bukha- 
ra and Bukhara sects, who are said to be in 
general of mild and inoffensive manners. 

UKKILBAR KE MUNKE, Duk. Bead- 
seeds of Canna Indica. 

UKLIL UL JIBL, Hind. Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

UKROT, Pers. Hind. Walnuts. 

UKRUS, Rus. Vinegar. 

ULA. See Oula. 

ULANDU, Tam, properly ULUNDU, 
Tam, Phaseolus mungo, Linn. 

ULAT CHANDAL, Beng. Syn of Glorio- 
sa superba, Linn. 

ULAVA, Tel. also ULAVALU, Tel. 

Dplichos uniflorus, W. and A., D. 
biflorus, Roxb. 

ULD, Dan. Wool. 
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UMBEB. 

ULIMIDI, ’Rst. ChiiteeiV» Box- 

bui^hii, R. Br. 

ULINJA, Mau Syn. of Oardiospermum 
halicacabum, Biiiw, 

ULISI, Tkl. Guizotia oleifera, D. C., also 
Striga euphrasioides, Beiitb, 

ULIVE, It. ai^so OLIVE, It. Olives. 

ULLAHBUND, or ALLAHBUND, liter- 
ally the embankment of God, a vast mound in 
Sind, thrown up by the earthquake of 1819. It 
is 7 0 miles in length, 1 6 in breadth, and 20 feet 
high. See jlIcMurdo on, in Edin. Phil Ji 
voL iv. 106. 

ULLAR-WELLANG, Malay. Name of a 
poisonous snake, in Bawean. 

ULLF:NA-TIGE, Tel. CVdi- 

osperniuni halicacabum, Linn. 

ULLI .NACHU, Tel. species 

of Vallisneria. 

ULLINDA, Tel. also PEDDA 

ULIMERA, Tel. Diospyros chloroxylon^ 
Roxb. 

ULLUM OR ALLUM, Tel. Zingiber offi- 
cinalis, Linn. 

ULMACE.^'1 Celtia orient alis. 

ULMASTIGA, Sp. Pistacia lentiscus. 

ULSl. Flax, of Linuin nsitatia-simuin, Linn. 

ULSl KA TEL, Hind. Oil. 

ULSl Kl BINJ, Hind. Linseed oil. 

UL SUGMUNIA. Convolvulus scammonia. 

ULTRAMAR, Sp. ULTRAMARIN, 
Gkr. Rus. Ultramarine. 

ULU, Hind, also ULUA, Hind. Saccha- 
rum cylindricum, Willdm, 

ULU-WATAN, Malay. Aloes. 

UMA. A name of Parvati. Under this name 
the goddess was surprised by the Rishis in the 
forest of Gauri, in the embraces of Siva ; in ' 
consequence of which that deity condemned 
every male who should, from that period, enter 
the forest, to a change of sex. This story has 
been also attributed to R(»hini, the wife of 
Soma or Chandra, who surprised her in a .simi- 
lar situation with Siva, who accordingly trans- 
formed the unfortunate husband into a female. 
Hence, Soma or Chandra, the moon, which 
was before a male, became of the female sex. 
— Cole, Myth. Ilind. p. 398. 

UMA AT A SI, Sans. Linseed. 

UMAMPATCHE-ARISI. Euphorbia pilu- 
lifera ? 

• UMANA, Maleal. Thorn apple. 

UMBAR, properly AMBAR, Tam. cu'/ 
^Amber. , 

UMBARI, in Bombay, Crotalaria juncea. 

UMBARI-KI BAJI, Duk. Hibiscus caima- 
binus. 

UMBELLIFERiE. See Didiscus caeruleus. 
Doreina ammoniacum, Ferulaj Hydrocotyle 
Asiatica. 

UMBER, Hind, and Duk. Ambergris. 


UNSDE. 

UMBRIFA RUSSeLLI, Cw. aw» Val. 

Isinghiss. 

UMBURATI NAIi, Malkal. Syiu of 
fibre of Terminalia belerica. 

UMBUTI, Duk. Hind, Oxalis corniculata, 
Linn. 

UMBUTI KI BAJI, Duk, Oxalis cor- 
nicuhitn. 

UMBLI, Mar. Syn. of Tamariudus ludica. 

UMLI, Arab, Tamarind. 

UMMETTA, Tkl. Datura alba, 

Rnmph. 

UNAB, Arab. Zizyphus jiijuba. 

UNALT, Ctno. Tabashir. 

UNANTAMUL, Ben(i. Syn. of Ilemi- 
desmiis Iiuiicns, U. Brown. 

UNCARIA. See Gn rubier. 

UNCARIA GAMBIEB. See Gambier. 

UN 1)1, Duk. Mar, Syn. of Calophyllum in- 
opliylUiin. 

UN DR A, Tkl. &'o Mimosa rubicaulis, 
Lain. W. and A., M. octandra, Roxb. 

UNDUN, ALSO, SlINDUL - AHMIR, 
Arab. Saunders wood. 

UNIHJUIJGIT, Tel. Sapindus 

rubiginosa, Roxb. 

U N G A PU IT ? Hylobates agilis, 

UNGEN, Hind.? Antimony. 

UNGUK, properly AN GUN, Hind. pRiui. 
AND Duk. Vitis vinifera. Grapes. 
UNGUR-KA-SIIRAB, Hind. Wine. 

UN G LIZ EH, Pers. Asafaetida. 

UNICORN. The unicorn of Thibet, an 
animal which is said to have one horn only, 

I has been described by Messrs. Hue and Gabet, 
who travelled in Eastern Thibet, according to 
information they received, as a species of ante- 
lope with one horn placed im symmetrically on 
his head. When Hermann >Schlagentweit was 
in Nepal, he procured specimens of horns of a 
wild sheep (not an antelope) of a very curious 
appearance. At first sight it seemed to have but 
one horn placed on the centre of the head ; but 
on closer examination, and after having made a 
horizontal section of the horn, it was found to 
consist of two distinct parts, which were in- 
cluded in a horny envelope, not unlike to two 
fingers put in one finger of a glove. The ani- 
mal when young has two separate horns, which 
are however placed so close to each other, that 
the anterior borders begin very soon to touch 
each other ; later, by a slight consequent irrita- 
tion, the horny matter forms one uninterrupt- 
ed mass, and the two horns are surrounded by 
this homy substance, so that they appear at 
first sight to be but one. 

UNIWATTA, Jap. Sponge. 

UNKUDU KARRA, Tel. Bee Unkoodoo. 
UNONA NARIUM, D. C. Syn. of Uy** 
ria narum. Wall, 

UNSUL, Arab. Squill. 
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URA NAKKERA 




tJNSUL, Ar. also ISKILi Ara a Squill.' 

UNTAMOL, Hind. Tylophora. 

UNTER-GHANGA, Duk. Syn. of Pistia 
fitratiotes, Linn, 

UNTKATARA, Hind. Sans. Echinops 
ecbinata, Roxb. • ' * ' 

UNU, Maleal. Syn. of Grewia rotnndi- 
folia. 

UNUNTAMXJL, Hind, and Beng. He- 
midesmns Tndicus, 

UNZIRUT ? Arab. Sarcocolla. 

UPANGA, Beng. Achyrantlies aspera. 

UPAUN 1 Tabernaeinontana corona- 

ria. See Tugar. 

UPAS TREE, Eng. Antiaris toxicaria. 
Upas antiar. 

UPA-VED, Sans. See Veda. 

UPA-VIT, Sans. The thread or cord worn 
by the three classes of Hindus over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, 

UPERA WANDLU, Tel. These Dravidian 
people, along with the Wadi-wandlu, are em- 
ployed in digging tanks, salt-making and road- 
making. 

UPLA also UPLI, Hind. Cakes of dried 


CUWUUIIU. 

UPLAND GEOUGIA, or SHORT 
STAPLED COTTON. See Cotton. 

UPPARINTA, Tei.. Cardios- 

pennum halicacabum, Linn. 

UPPICHETTU,Tel. Capparis 

eepiara, Linn. 

UPPU PONNA, Tel. also 

ADAVI PONNA, Tel. Rluzo. 

phora mucronata, Lam. 

UPPU SENAGA, Tel. 

Cressa Indica, Retz. 

UPUCUTI, Mal. See UpucutL 
UPU-DALA, Hout. Mal. Ruellia rin- 
gens. 

UPUPA MAGNA. See Upupa epops. 
UPURAGrrA,BENG. Hind. alsoKOWA 
Hind, also KOVVIIATUT, Hind. Clitoria 
ternatea. 

UR. The Ur of the Chaldees lies between 
the eastern confluents of the Chaboras and 
Tigris. 

URA, Tel. ^5^, belonging to a Tillage. 


URA KAKARA, Tel. Mo- 

inordica cbarantia, Linn. 

URA K4NDA, Tel. also PA- 

TI KANDA, Arum (Amorphophalius) cam- 
panulatum, Roxb. „ ^ 

URA KANUJU NALIKA, Tel. ^5 
SP‘?)r also BUDU MURU, Tel, & 
Celtis (Sponia) orientalis, Linn. 
UflALA TAMARA, Tam. and Maleal. 
Syn. of Inndium'suffraticoBam, Qingi, 

URA NAKKERui, Tel. also 


NASKES^y Xiinsnla Ameticana, 

Linn. 

URA-NEKHRA, Tel. Syn. Ximenia 
Americana, Linn. 

URANIA GUIANENSIS. Dyes. 

URANKI GADDA, Tel. Poa nutans, 
Retz. 

URATMANIS, Mal. Liquorice root. 

URAVADA CHETTU, Tel. 

Brugniera parviflora, W. and A. Rhi- 
zophora parviflora, Roxh, 

URCEOLA ELASTICA. Caoutchouc. 

URDDHA-BAHU. Sans. From urdha, 
above, and bahu, the arm, are ascetic Hindus, soli- 
tary mendicants, who extend one or both arms 
above their heads till they remain of themselves 
thus elevated. In the creed of the Hindus j>er- 
sonal privation and torture is of great efficacy, 
and the Urddha-bahus are individuals who, 
urged by credulity or knavery, have adopted 
this mode of distorting their limbs. They also 
close the fist, until the nails grow through 
the hand. They subsist on alms, many go 
naked, but some wear a wrapper stained with 
ochre. — Wilnon, 

URDU, Hind. Phaseolus mungo. 

URELATAMARA, Maleal. Syn. of 
loindium suffruticosum, Ging. 

UREN 1 Rheede. Ureua simiata. 

URENA HEMP. Urena lobata. 

URENA lobata. See Bun-ochra. 

URFALARURI, Duk. Cicca disticha. 

URGINEA INDICA, Wight. Syn. of 
Scilla Indica, Roxb. 

URHAR, Hind. Cytisus cajan, 

URI, Tel. Syn. of Oryza sativa, Linn, 

URIA. A Hindi tongue spoken in the 
small Uria country. 

URIMEDA, Sans. Vachellia Farnesiana. 

URINARIA INDICA, Var. ERECTA, 
Burm. Syn. of Phillanthus niruri, Linn. 

URINARIA INDICA, Var, SPINOSA, 
Bukm. Syn. of Phyllanthus niruri. 

URINARIA INDICA, Burm. Rheede. 
Syn. of Phyllanthus niruri, Linn. 

URINJI, Maleal. Syn. of Sapindus lauri- 
folius, Vahl. 

URJUN, Hind. Terminalia alata. 

UlUUNA OB URJUN-SADRA, Duk, 
Pentaptera arjuna. 

URKAN, Arab. Lawsonia inermis. Henna. 

URK-I-SHORA, Pers. Nitric acid. 

URLU, Tel. Syn, of unhusked grain of 
Oryza sativa, Linn. , 

URMENA, Abab^ Sal ammoniac. 

URMUK, a product of the Kashmir looms 
resembling strong nankin. 

UROMYCES ? See Fungi. 

UROOS OR UTAROSHA, Sans. Adha- 
toda vasica, 

URORA, a Mahomedan tribe on either aide 
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o{ the soiiUi of KiJabagh aroniid 

Multaiii 

UKS OK OOROOS, Arab. Oblations, of- 
ferings to a saint, the anniversary of whose 
death is called his Oaroos, as Kadir W uli ki 
Ooroos. 

URSANIKUN, Arab. Arsenic. 

URSUS MALAY ANUS. This is perfect- 
ly identical in Java, Assam, Tenasserim, <kc. 

URTICA. See China-grass. Decaschistia 
crotonifolia. 

URTICACEiE. See Cow-treo. Madura 
tinctoria. Urtica interrupt!*^ 

URTICA HETEROrilYLLA, Roxb. 
pSyn. of Qirardinia Leschenaultiana. Ncilgherry 
nettle. 

URTICA NIVEA. See Nettle. Badimcria 
nivea. Chiuagriiss. Grass cloth. 

URTICA PALMATA, Forsk. Syn. of 
Urtica heterophylla, Roxb. 

URTICA TENACISSIMA. Sec China- 
grass. I 

URU MITTI, Tkl. Crat-ova 

Roxlnir^hii, R. B. 

URUMIYEII. A salt lake, in the north of 
Persia, about GO miles lung, 20 broad, and 24 
feet deej). 

URUN KIIARBUZA, Hind. Carica pa- 
paya. 

URUSA, Beng. Syn. of Solannm verbaci- 
foliiin, Linn. 

URUTTA CHANDANUM, Mal. Syn. of 
Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 

URUZ, All. ALSO URZ, All. Rice. 

UR VI, Hind. Caladiuni esculcntum. See 
Ervie. 

URVIGADDA, Dck. Tel. Caladiuni es- 
culentuuL 

URVI KE BAJI, Duk. Caladium es- 
culentuin. 

URZIZ, Pers. Tin. 

URZ UN, Pkrs. Paiiicum niiliaccum. 

U8AN, BEN(i. Syn. of Tcnainalia toinento- 
sa, AV, and A. 

USERIKI, Tel. Einblica offici- 

nalis. 

U8FAR, Arab. Cartliamus tinctorius. 
pSafflower. 

U8GUND ALSO KAKNUJf IIjnd. Phy- 
salis somnifera. 

USIR, Hind. Sans. Andropogon murica- 
tuin. 

USIRIKA, Tkl. AMO AMALA 

KAMtr, S \.irs. CSSbwSr Emblica officinalis, 
Gce^^in. Phyllanthua emblica, Eoxk 

trSIRIKE MANU, Tel. 

Crataeva Roxburgh] i, B. Br. 

USSEL EE ABI, Arab., Vitex trifoUa. 

USSIE, Hind. Pres ? Anatherum murica- 

tUOL 
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USSLI SUDDIR, Arab. ? RbaWKtf ju- 
juba. 

USSUL-UL-NEHL, Arab, also IN- 
JUBEN, Arab. Honey. 

U8SUUU8-SUS, Arab. Liquorice root. 

US8UL-UL SOSUN, Akail UL MAN 
JUNI, Ar. also 18RA, Arab. Orris root. 

US8UL UR RASUN, Arab. Eleoam- 
pane, 

USTE, Tel. Solatium trilobatum. 

Linn. 

U STER UCK, Ar. SAL A JET, Ab. ME AH, 
Arab. Storax. 

U STRANG, Hind. Atropa acuminata. 
Arab. Atropa inandragora. 

USTURLAF, Arab. Hind. Pees. Astro- 
labe. 

U8UL UL LUFA, Arab, also USUL- 
UL-LUFAII, Ar. U8TRUNG, Arab. 
iVtropa n.andragora. Mandrake. 

U8UL US-SUS, Arab. Glicyrrhiza gla- 
bra. 

USWITKITNIOA, Sans. Shorea robusta. 

UTAMANl, Tam. pSyn. of Hiemia extensa^ 
R. Brown, 

UTAUKNI, Tel. also ANTI. 

SA, Tel. Achyranthes aspera, Linn. 

UTCllOLA, Sans. Psidium pyriferum. 

U TlilN VENGA, Maleal. pSyn. of Ptero- 
carpus nuir.supinin. 

UTIS, Hinil Asparagus sarmentosus. 

U rUAM, Tam. Syn. of Dmmia extensa. 

UTRAN, Duk. Cynanchiiiu extensum. 

UTRASUM, Tam. Eheocarpus lanceo- 
lat us. 

UTRASUM BEADS. Seeds of Elao- 
carpuH ganitrus. Elatocarpus lanceolatus. 

UTREJ, Arab. Citrus inedica. 

UTTAR, Guz. Otto. 

UTl'A H-l-GUL, Pers. Otto of roses. 

UTTER, Guz. Otto of rose.s. 

UTTI CIIETTU, Tel. also 

PJSTNIKA, Tel. Maba buxi folia Pers. 

UVA CHETTU, properly AVA CHET- 
TU, Tel. Dillenia speciosa, Thumb, 

UViE, Lat. Grapes. 

UVA MARAM, Tam. Syn. of Dillenia 
speciosa. Thumb. 

UYARIA ODORATISSIMA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Artabotrys odorati.ssimiis, W. and A. 

U VARIA UNC ATA, Roxb. feyn. of Arta- 
botrvs odoratissimus, W. and A. 

liVARIA ZEYLANICA, Lam. Not. 
Linn. Syn. of Uvaria narum, Wall. 

UVAS, PoBT. Grapes. 

UVE PASSE, It. Raisins. 

U Vl-AXU I Dioscorea. 

UVVA, Tel. also PEDDA KA- 
LINGA, Tel. EUleoki spaciosa, Thuub, 





VAGE8WARL 

1 UWI-ALAS. Diosooreal 

UYAB, Jav. Salt. 

UYAII, Bali. Salt. 

UZBAK, ALSO UZBEK. Tart. A tartar 
tribe. This race is found on the Oxus, in 
Balkb, Kudnuz, Khost, Inderab, Talikhan, 


VAHAJfT. 

Huzrut ImAm, Andkhu, Shibbergam and 
Bokhara. In all these districts, tha Uzbeks 
are mixed with Tajiks, the latter being the 
older inhabitants. 

UZ, ALSO HUZ. North Arabia, Nejd. 


V 


VACHA, ALSO GODAVUZ, also VEN- 
KUND, ALSO HAIMAVATI, also GOLO- 
MI, Sans. Sweet, tiag. 

VACHELIA FAllNESTANA, W. and 
A. Syii. of Acacia liidica of Desvalinnes. See 


Keeknr gum. . ^ 

VADA GANNERU, Tel. 


Plumiera acuminata, Ait. 

VADAJA, Tel. Acorus calamus, 


Linn. 

VADA KODI, Maleal. Syn. of Genda* 
rnssa vulgaris, Noes. 

VADAMBRAM, Tel. 'syoT.r^o\^o Erm- 
theiuum nervosum, R. Br. E. pulchellum, lloxb. 

VADAM KOTTE ENNE, Tam. <suit^u^\ 
QiffTiL<siS)U. QiLj&m^jmtr Almond oil. j 


VADAMlvOTTE PISINI, Tam. qjit 
l-lbOsiuLQu. lS&ooi, Gum tragacaiith. See 
Tragacauth. 

VADAM VITTILU, Tel. Terminalia ca- 
tappa. 

VADANIKE, Tel. also BADA- 

NIKE, Tel. ^ (1) Loranthus longifolius, 
Linii. (2) Vaiida Roxburghii, R. Br. 

VADARI, Sans. Rhamnus jujuba. 

VADATALA MAK.AM, Tam. 


LoFuh ] )ichrosta,chys cinerea. 

VADA TKDDU AKU, Tel. 

MicrorhyncUus sarmeutosus, Wight’s 111. 
VADA VALASA, Tel. also 

CHINA VALASA, Tel. Walsura 

ternata, Roxb. 

VADAY-VALLLMAIIAM, Tam. Acacia 


Faruesiaua. 


VADENKURNAJ MARAM 1 Tam. Big- 
nonia xylocarpa. 

VADI NAROININ, Tam. See Soonka- 


soola wood. 

VADISA CHETTU, Tkl. 

Cluytia montana, Willd. 

VADLA YAKALA, Tel. 

ALSO MADHAVl TIGE, Tel. ^ISSS^ 7^ 
Hiptage madablota, Goertn, 

VAG ARA BONU, Cyngh. Sal Ammoniac. 
VAGE, Maleal. Syn. of Acacia speciosa. 
VAGE MARM, Tam. Mimosa flexuosa. 
VAGESWARI. In Hindu mythology is 
consort of Iswara, or the goddess of speech. 
Xswara, in this character, is called Vagiswara 


or Vagisa, the lord of speech. He is also call- 
ed Siro dev a. — Moor, Coleman, 

VAHAN, Sans, a vehicle. One is alloted to 
each of the gods. Brahma has the Hanasa, a 
goose or swan, Vishnu, Garuda, half man half 
bird, but now, in Southern India, identified with 
the Halioetus Pondicheriauus, or Brahmanykite; 
Siva, the bull ; Indra, the elephant ; Ganesha, 
a rat ; Kartikeya, a peacock ; Agni, a ram ; 
Pavana, an antelope ; Yama, a buffalo ; Mun- 
gula or Mars, a sheep ; Budh, a lion ; Shuni 
or Sani, Saturn, a vulture ; Rama, a monkey ; 
Kama deva, a parrot ; Durga or Parvati, a lion 
and bull, and the other goddesses, the vahans 
of their respective lords. The vahan of Brah- 
ma, Hanasa, or Hahns, sometimes Hahnsi, 
Major Moor tells us, is precisely the name 
that in Suffolk, is commonly given to the 
heron, that Saraswati rides on. The swan 
or goose, the eagle, and the bull, are the 
vehicles respectively allotted to the three great 
powers. The terrestrial sluggish nature of the 
first, is an apt type of matter, personified in 
the creative power, and a contrast to Vishnu, 
or spirit, the preserving power, appropriately 
mounted on the buoyant eagle, the celestial 
Garuda. Siva, the destructive energy of the 
Deity, is Time or Justice ; and the Hindus, 
deem the bull also its type, and give it to Siva 
as his Vahan, or mode of conveyance. These 
vehicles are 8ui)po8ed by Mr. Paterson (As. 
Res. vol. vii. p. 48.) to have allusion to Purity, 
Truth, and Justice: the first, he says, typified by 
the swan, which, clothed with unspotted white- 
ness, swims, amidst the waters, as it were, dis- 
tinct from, and unsullied by, them \ as the truly 
pure mind remains untainted amidst the sur- 
rounding temptations of the world. Garuda, 
brother to Aruna, is, remarkable for strength 
and swiftness ; and the latter is described as 
imperfect, and, on account of his defects, des- 
I tined to act as (charioteer to the Sun, he being 
the dawm, the twilight preceding the sun. Ga- 
ruda is perfect light ; the dazzling full blaze o/ 
day ; the type of Truth ; the celestial vahan of 
Vishnu. Perhaps the Hindus may, like west- 
ern observers, have noticed the strong optic 
nerves of the eagle tribe ; and have heard of 
the fable of the parents destroying such of 
their brood as are unable to look steadily on 
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VAIRAGI. 


VALASALA NOTE 


the sun : the eagle in western poctiy is called 
bird of the siin, as well as bird of Jove ; in 
both of which characters Vishnu particularly 
appears. Justice, typified in the sacred bull, is 
the Vahan of Siva : the bull, whose body is 
Parameswara, and whose every joint is a virtue ; 
whose three horns are the tliree Tedas ; whose 
tail ends where ad’herniii, or injustice, begins. — 
Coleman, Moor. Tlio creatures here named, 
alone suffice to indicate the nortliern origin of 
the people who believe in them, and the readi- 
ness with which they have accommodated them- 
selves to change. There is no swan nor eagle 
in Southern India, so fur as we know, nor 
is the bufifalo or Brahmany kite known in 
the highlfntds of Central Asia. 

VAH!:A aUMMlFERA. See Caoutchouc. 

VAIKONTHA. In Hindu mythology, 
is the Paradise or celestial abode of Vishnu, 
where he enjoys beatitude in the elysium of 
Lakshmi’s lap. Viukontha has been located 
in the frozen ocean, and sometimes in a sub- 
terranean sea of milk. — Moor's Pantheon^ 
p. 23, 

VAIPALLE ENNE, Tam. Qs^:uudsv 
OtfjOTfe. See Oil. 

VAIRAGT, OR BYR /VOI, the.se ascetics are 
of the Vaishiiava sect. They are devi>teea, 
though some of them find employment in con- 
veying, for purposes of worship, the holy water 
of the Ganges to many of the most distant parts 
of Hindustan, in pitchers slung on bamboo. — 
Cole. Mt/th. Hind. p. 37 fi. This term, is from 
the Sanscrit Vi, privative ; and llaga, passion, 
implies a pcrsoti devoid of passion, and is 
therefore correctly applicable to every religious 
mendicant, who affects to have estranged him- 
self from the interests and emotions of man- 
kind. Viraktay the dispassionate, and Avadhutay 
the liberated, have a similar import, and are 
therefore equally su.sceptible of a general appli- 
cation. They are, indeed, so u.sed in many 
cases, but it is more usual to attach a more 
precise sense to the terms, and to designate by 
them the mendicant Vaishnavas of the Rama- 
iiandi class, or its ramifications, as the disciples 
of Kabir, Dadu and others. The ascetic order 
of the Ramanandi Vaishnavas, is considered 
to have been instituted especially by the twelfth 
disciple of Rarnanand, Sri Anand. They pro- 
fess perpetual poverty and continence, and 
subsist upon alms. The greater number of them 
j(Ve erratic, and observe no form of worship, 
but they are also resident in the Mat’fas of 
•their respective orders and the spiritual guides 
of the worldly votaries. It is almost impossi- 
ble to give any general character of these 
Vairagis, as, though united generally by the 
watchword of Vishnu or his incarnations, there 
are endless varieties amongst them, both of 
doctrine and practice. Those who are col- 
lected in Mat’^ are of more fixed principles 


than their vagrant brethren amongst whom 
individuals are constantly appearing in some 
new form vrith regard to the deity they wor- 
ship or the practices they follow . — Profmor 
Wihon. 

V A I RREN EG ALU,Tkl. Arachis hy|:»ogea. 

VAISHNAVA. followers of Vishnu. All 
Vaishnav.a sects identify Vishnu with Brahma. 
'Fhe siibdivi.'<ions of the sect, are the Bhakta, 
Bhagavata, Vaishnava, Chakrina or Pancha Ra- 
trava, Vaikhanasa and Karma hina, each of 
these again being divided into a practical, 
KernWy and a .speculative Iriyana or G’niana 
portion. In Bengal, one fifth of the popula- 
tion are worshippers of Vishnu in the form of 
Krishna. The followers of Rarnanand and 
Kabir are the princi[»al subdivi.sions of this sect. 
Wihon. In Southern Indhi, they arrange them- 
.selves into two great sects the Tengale, south- 
ern secty and Radagale {northern sect) the latter 
foUowing a larger ritual and adhere generally 
to the Sanscrit Vedas, but the southern sect 
use a Tamil translation. — See Ilindm. 

VAISSELLE DE L TLE PRASTEN. 
See Double cocoa-nut. 

VAISSELLE DE TERRE, Fii. also PO- 
TERIE, Fk. Earthenware. 

VAISYA OR VESIA. The third of the 
four grand divisions of Hindus, their industry 
and economy is striking. They are commonly 
merchants, traders, cultivators, but individuals 
of the three others, are found practising the 
duties supposed to be exclusively allotted to the 
Vaisya. The natural duty of the Vaisya is to 
cultivate the laud, tend cattle, and buy and sell. 

VAJIRA VALLI, Sans. Cissus quadraii- 
gularis. 

VAJRAKSHTRA, also VAJRAKAN- 
TAKA, Sans. Euphorbium. 

VAJRATUNDA, Sans. Euphorbia tortilis, 

VAKA CHETTIJ, Tkl. aciioo also 

OKA CHKTTU, Tel. Can^sa car- 

andas, Linn. 

VAKILA, Tel. also AVUEU, 

Tel, Andropogou muricatus, Retz. 

VAKKA, Tel. ^^^r-Arecn catechu, Linn^ 

VAKUDIJ, Tel. also NELA 

MULAKA, Tel. Solanum Jacqitihi, Willd. 

VAL, Maiir. Dolichos spij^atus. 

VALAD AMBIT, Tam. Syn. of Calonyctioij 
grandiflorum, Choisy, 

VALAKA DUDA, Tel. Ptero* 

lobium lacerans, R. Br. 

VAL ALU VI, Tam. Celastrus paiiiculata. 

VALAMBIRI KAYA, Maleal, TeL 
S^cC5o Isora corylifolia, Schott and 

Endl . 

VALARASI, Tel. Walsnra pis* 

cidia, Roxb. 

_VALASALA NUNE, Tel. jSb-o 

^ Gukotia oleifera* 



VA'MANA. 


YANEAIA. 


VALASALU, Tkl. Guizotia olei- 

fera. Gingelly. Seaatnum* 

VALATIPOLAM, Tam. also PALEN- 
DRA-BOLAM, also VILLEBOLAM, Tam. 
Myrrh. 

VALE HIRE, Tam. Cleome penta- 
phylla. 

VALE PALAM, Plantains. VALE ELLE, 
Tam, ey/rcto'fp iSSfev Plantain leaves. 

VALE PALAM TOLE, Tam. 
ij^jci(^^/r6u Plantain skills. VALE-PU, Tam. 
ew /gmyi jy Flowers of Musa paradisiaca. 

VALENTI A, Lord, a traveller in Arabia 
in the beginning of the 19th century, (1805) 
author (Loudon 1811) of Voyages and Travels 
to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia and 
Egypt, in 1802 — 1806. 

VALFRIANA JATAMANSI. Jata- 
man.si valerian. 

VALERI KAI, Tam. Cucnrbita pepo. 

VALERIKAI YENNAI, Tam. 

A <£B fr lu it emQ'oSBT Cucumber seed oil. See oil. 

VALE SHARIUNNE? Tam. Syii. of 
Trianthema decaiidra, Liun. 

VALISE CHETTU, Tel. Verbesina 
sativa, Hox/k 

VALLABIIA ACHARYA, was the author 
of the Bhagavat; also ot‘ a Bhashya, one part 
of Vyasas Sutras and other Sanscrit works. See 
Rudra Sampradayi. 

VALLAK ENNE, Tam. Lamp oil. 

VALLARI, Tam. Tkl. SSv^ also NE- 
LAGULI, Tam. Tel. Sievogtia verticillata, 
G. Don. 

VALLI, Tam. (surr Aw article of jewellery, 
worn by women in the ear. 

VALLISNERIA ALTERNIFOLIA. See 
Hydrocharidaceao. 

VALLISNERIA SPIRALIS. See Hy- 
drocharidacese. 

VALLI-TERAGAM, Maleal. Syn. of 
Ficus rubescens, Vahl. 

VALMULLAGHU, Tam. <sufrd)L£l(5rr(^ 
Tailed pepper. Cubebs. 

VALULUVI, Tam. mr^^sSI, Celastnis 
paniculatus. See Malkangni. Oil. 

VALUMBIRI-KAI, Tam. <sv6v.hij9ifi^<ss!u, 

Tel. VALDMPIRI, Ma- 

LEAL. Helicter^ isora, Syn. of Isora coryli- 
folia. Schott and End. See Googull Fibre. 

VA’MANA. The fifth incar- 

nation of Vishnu in the form of a Brahmin 
dwarf. The four first Avataras are ^id to 
have occurred in the earliest, or Satya, age of 
the Hindus ; corresponding in cbaracter with 
the golden or virtuous age of the fabulists of 
other regions. The fifth happened ih the se- 
cond, or Tirtyayug, Maha Beli, h virtuous mo- 
narch, was still so elated by his grandeur, that 
he omitted essential ceremonies and ojOTeiings 
to the deities ; and Vishnu finding it neoessaiy 


to check the ihfiuetice of such an example, re- 
solved to mortify and punish the arrogant Riy^* 
He therefore condescended to become the son 
of Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger bro- 
ther of Indra, and assumed the form of a 
wretched Brahman dwarf. Appearing before the 
King, he asked a boon, which being promised, 
he demanded as much land as he could pace 
in three steps: nor would he desire farther, 
although urged by Beli to demand something 
more worthy of a king to give. Vishnu, on ob- 
taining the king’s promise, required a ratifica- 
tion of it, which is performed by pouring water 
oil the hand of the applicants. As soon as the 
holy stream had reached his hand, the form of 
the dwarf began to expand itself and at length 
became so enormous that it a{>peared to extend 
itself up to heaven, then, with one stride he 
compassed the earth, with another, heaven, 
and with the third was about to obtain patala. 
When Maha Bali convinced that the pretended 
dwarf was no other than the god himself, fell 
prostrate in adoration before him and yielded 
it up. From this incident of Vamana, Vishnu 
is also called Trivikrama or the three-stepper. 
It is maintained by other Vaislyiavas, that the 
ratifying stream, poured on the hand of Vishnu 
in this Avatara, was the river Gunga ; which, 
falling from tlie hand of the miraculous dwarf, 
descended thence upon his, now Vishnu’s, foot, 
whence, gushing as a mighty river, it was 
received on the head of Siva. In M. Je Gentile’s 
Voyage aux Indes, a rough map or plan is 
given, from a native original, of the course of 
the Ganges ;*in which it issues from the foot 
of Vishnu, and falling on the head of Siva, 
flows in the style commonly seen through the 
cow’^’s mouth. Except in this instance. Major 
Moor did not recollect having seen the source 
of the river delineated, as proceeding directly 
from Vishnu. — Moor. 

VAMAM CHETTU, Tel. Krt>55ho^soo 
ALSO OMAMU, Tel. i>SbSSM Ptycliotis 
ajow^an, D. C. 

VA MI OR VAMACHARI. See Right and 
Left hand. 

VAMINTA, Tel. Gynandropsis 

pentaphylla, D. C. Syn, of Cleome pentaphyl- 
ia, Roxb. 

VANA CHANDRA, Tel. Fla- 

gellaria Indica. 

VANGA, Tam. Syn. of Oolosanthes Indica, 
Blume. 

VANGA CHETTU, Tel. 

Sesuvium inelongena, Lin7i. ^ 

VANGAREDDI KURA, Tel. 

Sesuvium repens, loftier. S. portnlacas- 
trum, Roxb. 

VANKAIA, Tel. o5’o“Sr®cS^ Solanum me- 
longena, Briiijal, Egg plant. 





VAEAHA. 


VATA VRIESHA. 


VANKEY, LACE BORDERED. S«e 
Cloths. 

VANKUDA KAIA, Tkl,^ Solanum Jac- 
quinL 

VANNA PARTI, Tam. Willd. Cotton of 
Gfossypium indicum, Lam. 

VANNI MARAM PALLAM, Tam. 
eujsj eafiLDir huip r , Prosopis spicigera. 

V ANPONGAM, Maleal. See Tambogum. 

VANSLOCHUN, Gvz. Taibashir. 

VANU, Sans. Syn. of seed of Bambusa 
anuidinacea. 

VAOli, It. also VAJO, It. Calabar skiiia 

VA’RA OR VA’SARA, Sans. A week of 
seven natural days, named after the planets and 
arranged in the same order as they are in the 
European week. The name of each day (be- 
ginning with Sunday, and adding vara to each) 
are, Ravi. 2® Soma. 3? Mangala. 4? Budha. 
5*? Qura. 6® Sucrn. 7® Sani. d'he tabular no- 
tation of the ferim, or days of the week is, 0 I 
for Sunday, 1 for Monday, and so forth to 6 
for Saturday ; 7 l)eing accounted zero. — War- 
reWs Kala SanhitUa, 

VARAGA, Tel. also VARAGA- 

LU, Tel. Paniciini miliaceum, Willd. 

VARAGOKI, TEr- also MIRA- 

PA KANDRA, Tel. Tocldalia 

aculeata, Pers. 

VARAGU, Tam. Panicum mili- 

aceum. 

VARAGUNA,Tel. 5)5/Vor3 also RAN A 
GUWA, Tel. Cycas circinalis, Linn. 

VAR AH A, OR THE BOAR. In this, the 
third Avatara of Vishnu, he is generally repre- 
sented four-handed, armed as usual, and with 
the head of a boar, on whose tusks rests a cres- 
cent, containing in its concavity an epitome of 
the earth, which had been iin merged in the 
ocean as a punishment for its iniquities. So 
that this, as well as the first and second Ava- 
taras, seems to be a re])etition of the story of the 
deluge : the second combines with it a portion 
of astronomical allegory ; and none of the other 
of the ten A vataras have any apparent refer- 
ence to the universal catastrophe, so pointedly 
indicated by the three first, which are under- 
stood to have occurred in the earliest ages of 
Hindu legend if such a chaotic mass as their 
fabulous records may be dignified by such a 
term. There are many fables accounting for 
fhe shape thus assumed by Vishnu on this 
occasion ; and the boar is in Hindu legends, 
•as WeP as in the mythological romances of 
Greece and Egypt, an animal very frequently 
introduced. — Coleman, Moor. 

VARAH A, the reputed author of a system 
of astronomy referred to in the Suiy^a Vasis- 
t’ha, and Soma Siddhantas, and therefore sup- 
posed by modem sastris to be anterior to them 
all. But European eommeutators entertain a 


belief that the work which goes by Varaha’s 
name in present times, is not the real <me ; 
and that the treatise which has reached us, is 
a compilation of no older date than the ninth 
century. 

VAHAHA MIHIRA, another astronomer, 
thought by many to have been cotemi^mrary 
with the Emperor Acbar ; but whom others 
are apt to confound with Varaha Acharya, and 
others of the same name. — IFaireti. ^J’he Te- 
lugu astronomers consider that Varaha Mihira 
flourished in the 360()th year of the Caliyug 
(A, D. 499), i. e. at the close of the 2nd Padah 
of the Ayanansa, when the Sun, Moon, and 
Equinoctial points (according to the doctrines 
of the Surya Siddhanta) were in the) first point 
of the Hindu sidereal zodiac ; or in other 
words, when the Rishis were in the 1st point 
of the Solar sign Mesha r, and in the same of 
the Lunar mansion Aswini. — WaiTen. 

VARAVADA, Tel, Brngviera 

parviflora, W. and A. 

V.^RIARI, Guz. See Perinsiragum. 

VARIATTU KELANGU, Tam. ? Rhu- 

barb. 

VARIKUMATI, Tam. Syn. of Citrullus 
colocy n this. — ti^firced. 

VARNISH TREE. See Dryandra cordata. 

VARNISH TREE of CHINA, Eng. 
Syn. of Klmoeocca vcrnicia. 

VARRA KASIMI, Tel. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 

VARSHA, Sans. The third season of the 
Hindu solar year, comprehending the months 
of Sravana and Bhadrapnda., when the Sun 
is in the signs Carcata © and Sinha 
answering to the Tamil months Audi a!id 
Auvani. 

VARSHAKALA MALLE, Tel. 

Species of jasminum. 

VARTAKA, Sans, Solanum melongena. 
Egg-plant, Brijijal. 

VARUNA, Sans. Cratmva tapia. C. Rox- 
burghii. C. religiosa. 

VARUNA, (Ouranos,) the vault of heaven, 
personified as one of the gods of the Vedas. 

VARVAL, Beno. Amarantus polygamus. 

VASA, Tki.. Acorus calamus, Linn. 

VASAMBLT, Tam. also Maleal, 

Acorus calamus aromaticus. Sweet flag. 

VASANA GADDI, Tkl. A»eo 

NIMMA GADDI, Tkl. Andio- 

pogon scheenanthus, Linn. ** 

VASANTA GUNDA, Tel. SSiSoSXboaS 
Rottlera tinctoria, Eojch. 

VASANTA KADIMI, Tel. 

Species of Barringtonia ] 

VASANTA, Sans. ? Phaseolus. ' 

VATADELLA, Sans. Zizyphus trinervus. 
VATARAJAKUL, Can ? Solanurn. 

VATA VRIKSHA, Sans. Ficus Indica. 



VfiDAS. 

VATERIA IN Die A. See Dammer, Va- 
teria lance«)lata/ Doopada Resin. Oil. 

VATERIA ROXBURGHIANA. See 
Piney varnish tree. 

VATHEK. The hero of the tale by Mr. 
Beckford, who is made to visit the Takht-i- 
Jemshid. According to the work called Kho- 
lasBUt ool Akhbar, Vathek died of dropsy in 
zehnj 232 Hijri or A. D. 816. 

VATICA ou SHOREA. See Resins. Sho- 
rea. 

VATSABRIAM, San3. Commelyna com- 
munis. 

VATTANGA KOTTE, Tam. See Pa- 
tunga cuttay. 

VATTANI KOTTE, Tam. See Dyes. 

VATTA THAMARA, Maleal. Syn. of 
Macjiranga Indica. 

VATTEI PEIMARETTI, Tam. Syn. of 
Anisonieles (ibovata. - 

VATTl VERU, Tel. also 

AVARU GADDI, Tel. Andro- 

pogon muricatus, Retz, 

VAVILI, Tel. Vitex tro- 

folia, Linn. 

VA’YU, Sans. The atmosphere. 

VAYU VELANGAM CHETTU, Tel. 

Embelia libes, Barm. E. 

glandulifera, R, W, 

VEDAS. The Vedas are the earliest sacred 
writings of the Hindus. The first four, called 
the immortal Vedas^ are the Rig Vedam the 
Yejii7' Vedam^ the Sama Vedartty and the Athar- 
vana Vedem, The Vedas, are hymns (Sakta) 
arranged in books (Ashtaka), that form a ritual. 
The Atharvana, the last of these evidently 
belongs to a much later age than the rest. 
The hymns of the Rich or Rig Veda are re- 
peated entirely in a disjointed form in the Sama, 
and, with little alterations, in the Atliarva, also. 
While the Yejur contains principally forms of 
prayer. A Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a 
Sanhita, or collection of liymiis. These hymns 
form the Mantra or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. The Rig, the Sama, and the Yejur are 
the three universally received. The Atharvana, 
is of more doubtful authenticity. They com- 
prise various sections, which are again divided 
and sub-divided, under the distinctions of 
Manirity Brahmanay Itliihasay Puranay Upan- 
ishady They were reduced to order by 
Vyasa, and prescribe the moral and religious 
duties of mankind. But the books on divine 
knowledge called Veda, or what is known, and 
Shruti, or what has been heard from revelation, 
are supposed to have been very numerous ; 
and the four here mentioned are thought to 
have been selected as containing all the inform- 
ation necessary for man. The commentaries 
on these Hindu scriptures, among which that of 
Vasishtha seems to be reputed the most ekcel- 


VEDAS. 

lent, are innumerable. From the Vedas are 
immediately deduced the practical arts of 
chirurgery and medicine, music and dancing j 
archery, which comprises the whole art of war ; 
and architecture, under which the system of 
mechanical arts is included. Next in order 
to these, are the six Vedangas or bodies of 
learning, three of which l:)elong to gram- 
mar ; one relates to religious ceremonies ; 
a fifth to the whole compass of mathema- 
tics; and the sixth, to tlie explanation of 
obscure words or phrases in the Vedas. Sub- 
ordinate to these Angas (though the reason 
of the arrangement is not obvious,) are the 
series of sacred poems, the body of law, and 
the six philosophical Shastras. The first 
Indian poet after Vedic times was Valmiki, 
author of the Raraayana, a complete epic poem, 
on one continued, interesting, and heroic ac- 
tion, and the next in celebrity, if it be not 
superior to it in reputation for holiness, is 
the Mahabarat of Vyasa. To Valmiki are as- 
cribed the books subsequent ' to the Vedas, 
the sacred Punvnas, which are called, the 
Eighteen, and which have the following ti- 
tles : — 1 Bralini, or the great one ; 2. Pedma, 
or the Lotos ; 3. Brahmanda, or the Mundane 
Egg ; 4. Agni, or Fire — (these four relate to 
the creation) ; 5. Vishnu, or the Preserver ; 6. 
Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7. the transformation 
of Brahma; 8. Siva; 9. Linga; 10. Nareda, 
son of Brahma; 11. Scanda, son of Siva ; 12. 
Marcandeya, or the immortal man ; 13. Bha- 
wishya, or the prediction of futurity — (these 
nine belong to the attributes and powers of the 
Deity) ; 14. Matsya ; 15. Varaha ; 16, Kurma ; 
17. Vamaua, or as many incarnations of the 
Great one in his character of Preserver, all 
containing ancient traditions, embellished by 
poetry or disguised in fable. The eighteenth is 
the Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, with which 
the same poet is by some imagined to have 
crowned the whole series ; though others, 
with more reason, assign them different com- 
posers. And they are differently arranged and 
named by other authorities. Of the philoso- 
phical schools it will be sufficient here to re- 
mark, that the first Nyaya, seems analogous to 
the Peripatetic ; the second, sometimes c^llfd 
Vairishica or Vaiseshka to the Ionic ; the two 
Mimansas, of which the second is often distin- 
guished by the name of Vedanta, to the Plato- 
nic ; the first Sanchya, to the Italic, and the 
second, or Patanjala, to the Stoic, philosophy ; 
so that Gautama corresponds with Aristotle, ka- » 
nada with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa 
with Plato, Kapila with Pythagoros, and Patan- 
jali with Zeno ; but an accurate comparison be- 
tween the Grecian and Indian schools would 
require a considerable volume. The original 
works of those philosophers are very succinct ; 
but, like all the other shastras, they are ex- 





VISHN0. 


VISBN¥. 


and liis colour is blue, ita apparent tint In 
pictures, Vishim’s ethereal character is indicat- 
ed by mounting him, as his vahai^ on a Garuda, 
composed of the eagle and the man. Images 
and pictures (^f Vishnu, either represent him 
in his own pei*s<»n, or in th^t of any (jf his 
avataras or incarnations, and these pictures 
may generally be distinguished from those of 
other deities by a shell, chunky and a sort of 
wheel or discus, called rhakm. When whirl 
ed by Vislmu, the chakra hiis a sharp edge, 
and irresistible fire flames from its periphery. 
Two other attributes appertiun generally to 
Vishnu, these are the Gadha^ a mace or club, 
and Padina, the lotus, though these last are 
ofteuer seen in the hand of his avatars than 
in those of Vishnu himself. Vislmu, re- 
garded as time, corresponds with the Flo- 
ras of Fgypt. The legends of his sleeping, 
awaking and turning on his side, evidently 
allude to the sun at the solstices ; also to the 
phenomena of the overflow and receding of th 
Ganges, so similar to that of the Nile in Egypt. 
On tlie i 1 th day (sometimes on the 1 4tli, which 
is the day of the full moon,) of the bright halt 
of the lunar month Kartica, Vishnu is fabled 
to arise from lu.s slumber of four months. A 
festival is lield in honour of this day, and at 
an auspicious moment, astrologl(uilly determin- 
ed, Vishnu is awakened by this incantation or 
mantra : “ The clouds are dispersed, the full 
moon will appear in jx'rfcct brightness, and I 
come ill ho])e of acciuiring purity, to ofler tlie 
fresh flowers of the season ; awake from thy 
long slumber ; awake ! Lord of w'orlds.” Dur- 
ing his four months repose, ami when it is 
just half over, Vishnu is supposed to turn him- 
self oil his side, on the 1 1 th of the bright half 
of the month Bliadra. 'I'liis is a coincidence 
with the allegories of the h^gyptiau Horns. — 
Afoor^B Pcmtheouy p. 23. Vishnu is the second- 
named of the Trwiiirti or Hindu Triad, and 
the preserving spirit of the supreme deity — 
Brahm. This god is represented of a black or 
blue colour, with four arms, in which he holds 
a club, to shew that he punishes the wicked ; 
the chank^ or wreathed shell, blown on days of 
rejoicing, and at periods of worship ; the 
chakra or discus, the emblem of Ids universal 
domination; and the lotas, or water-lily, the 
type of his creative power. He is variously 
described : sometimes seated on a throne of 
the sacred lotus, with Ids favourite wife, Laksh- 
mi, in his arms ; or standing on a lotus pedes- 
^tal between his two wives, Lakshmi and Saty 
avama ; at others reclining on a leaf of that 
flower, or on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, 
floating on the surface of the primeval waters ; 
or riding on Garuda (his celestial vahan or 
vehicle), which is represented as a youth with 
the witigs and beak of a bird. No aanguinary 
sacnilces are offered io Vishnu. He is con- 


sidered as a bouseliold god, and is extensively 
worshipped. His wives are Lakshmi, the god- 
dess of fortune and beauty, and Satyevaina. 
For the various incariiafeions of this deity, the 
reader may refer to the article Avatar. Of 
one of these, in an ancient legend relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mahaballpooram, 
and the seven pagodas, on the coast of Coro^ 
mandel, by an eartbqiuike and iuimdation dur- 
ing an early perioil of Hindu history, it is 
stated that “ Hirinachereu, a gigantic prince 
or demon, rolled up the eartli into a diape- 
less mass, and carried it d(»wn to the abyss : 
whither Vishnu followed liiui in the shape 
of a hog, killed him with his tusks, and 
replaced the earth in its original posi- 
tion.” A large p(»rtion of the magnificent 
ruins of the city and pagodas are now covered 
by the sea ; other parts of them (the sculpture 
of which are still in many places very little 
injured by the lapse of ^iges or the effect of 
the elements) extend over a space of several 
miles. One of the cavern temples, now used 
as a i>laee of wxirsliip, is said to contain a fine 
figure of Vishnu in the Varaha Avatar. In 
this avatar, Vishnu appears in the person of a 
courageous and virtuous prince, the son of the 
puissant sovereign of Hindustan (wliose ciijutal, 
Ayodhya, is said to have extended over a space 
of forty miles,) to punish a monstrous giant, 
Havana, wJio then reigned over Lanka or the 
island of CJeylon. Havana, like the tyrants of 
the preceding avatars, according to one version, 
had obtained his power by his piety. Accord- 
ing to another, the mode of Itavana's acquire- 
ment of [)ower, exonerates Brahma and im- 
plicates Biva, in a manner difficult to account 
for beyond the charmed pale of Hindu inytho- 
logy. Havana, to propitiate Biva, cut off nine 
of his ten heads, and was about to decapitate 
the tenth, when Siva (Mahadeo,) moved by 
such extraordinary devotion, demanded to 
know Ids wishes, pledging himself unreser- 
vedly to grant them. Havana demanded 
immortality, universal dominion, the Linga, 
and Parvati. These were, in cou.'^eqnence 
of Siva’s pledge, bestowed : but as that god 
happened to be seized with a momentary 
uxorious fit, he was unwilling to part with the 
lovely source of all his torment and all his 
bliss; so he prevailed on Vishnu to obtain 
(which that deity had a happy facility in do- 
ing,) by stratagem, what he himself could not 
withhold. Vishnu, in disguise, succeeded ; 
and Parvati, aftqr purifying herself by austeri- 
ties, was restored to her proper lord. Domi- 
inon and immortality, it would appear, still re- 
main with Havana, as, according to descriptions 
of compartments said to be in the teniples of 
Ellora, he made prisoners of all the godfi| pot 
excepting Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva^ and , 
them in chaiiis. other ver&iin if^ 4ikat 



VISHNU* 


VISTA RAKULA PALA. 


Brahma, in <sonsequence of Ms piety, reward- 
ed him with the monarchy of three regions. 
Rama Chandra had also l^n brought up in 
the paths of religion and virtue, and had been 
taught that one of the first duties of a prince 
was to subjugate his own passions to their con- 
trol. When, therefore, Ravana became an apos 
tate from his duty to the gods, Rama Chandra 
was appointed the instrument of his destruc- 
tion. The Grecians had their Homer to 
render imperishable the fame acquired by their 
glorious combats in the Trojan war ; the La- 
tins had Virgil, to sing the prowess of Eneas ; 
and the Hindus have had their Valmiki, to 
immortalize the martial deeds of Kama, and 
his army of monkeys, in subduing the giant 
Ravan and his hosts of many-headed monsters. 
The Uamayana^ oue of the finest epic }>oems 
(in spite of its many extravagances) extant, 
beautifully describes the incidents of Kama’." 
hfe, and the exploits *^of the contending foes. 
The deity whose fame is thus celebrated, is, in 
the pictorial representations of him, usually 
described as a gi*een man, seated beneath an 
umbrella, the emblem of sovereignty, on a 
throne : a quiver of arrows hangs at his back ; 
in one hand he holds his destructive bow, and 
in the other a flower of the sacred lotus. By 
his side is placed Sita, who is depicted as a 
goddess of transcendent beauty, of a deep yd~ \ 
low complexion. The incarnate deity, whose 
exploits are recorded by the poet Valmiki, is 
considered by ^Sir William Jones to be the same 
as the Dionysos or Bacchus of the Greeks. 
This Dionysos, or Bacchus, whom he imagined 
to be Rama, the son of Cush, is said to have 
invaded India and other countries with an 
army of satyrs, commanded by the Sylvan 
deity Pan, and Sir William Jones concludes 
that this array, or probably part of it which lie 
thinks may have been composed of hardy 
mountaineers, gave , rise to the poctic^il talc oi 
the feats of Hama, aided by tlic heroic Hanuinaii 
and his host of monkeys. We shall, however, 
obtain a more consistent, as well as a better 
understood comprehension of Kama, in con- 
sidering him to have been the son of Desaratha, 
of the solar race, king of Ayodhya, how termed 
Oude, a potent sovereign of Hindustan, who 
having been banished by his father in conse- 
quence of the machinations of his queens, re- 
tired to the banks of the Godavery, accompani- 
ed by his brother Lakshman, and his wife 8ita, 
and lived in the neighbouring forests the 
austere and secluded life of an ascetic, but Sita 
^having been forcibly tfvkea from liim by Ka 
vana, the king of Lanka (Ceylon^) Kama, with 
the aid of Sugriva, thei eo^igneign of Earnata,; 
invaded the kmgdom of and having I 

conquered him, placed his^lMrother on Uie throne | 
of Lanka in his stead. ' ^ ThO Godavery is a aa- 
cxed stream, and its banks appear to dassiel 


ground, where the visitor is almost at every 
step reminded of the heroes of the Ramuyano, 
Here are the temples of Rama and Hanumau, 
tlie caves of Nasuk* (nose,) which commemo- 
rate the ungallant action of Lakshman in cut- 
ting off the nose of Surpanukka, and tJie cave of 
Sita, round which Lakshman drew the circle 
with his bow, which in his absence she was not 
to overstep. Like the misguided bride of Blue- 
beard, however, she did s;>; and the war of Lanka 
and the Ramayana wtre the consequences. 
Rama is extensively worshipped, and numer- 
ous temples are erected to him, among which 
U the S[>lendid one at Kammighur. The 
second of Vishnu’s ten grand avatars, or in- 
carnations, was in the form of a tortoise, and 
hence called the Curma avatara, the principal 
incident in which was churning the ocean with 
the moimtaiu Mandam, the huge serpent Sesha 
serving as a rope to whirl the mountfiin round 
withal, and Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, 
sustained the vast load. The result wa.s fiuir- 
teen precious articles, called gems, or Chaoda 
ratni, (more classically Chatur desa 4‘atna), and 
one of the fourteen was posion but 
“ To soften human ills dread Siva drank 

The poisonous hood that stainM his azure neck.” 

It might perhaps have been more in cha- 
racter, if the preserving power had averted 
from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this “ poisonous flood,” but the 
legend, which is very po[)ular, gives the action 
to Mahadeva, whence the e[)ithet Nila-kantlia, 
or blue throated, is a name of Siva. With 
the Baivas it is now not an uncommon 
name, usually pronounced, as is that of the 
deity, Nilkant. It is related in the Scanda 
Purana, that, when the whole earth was cover- 
ed with water and Vishnu lay asleep on the 
bosom of Devi, a lotos arose from his navel, 
and its ascending flower soon reached the sur- 
face of the flood ; tliat Brahma sprang from 
the flower, and looking around without seeing 
any creature on the boundless exiianse, he 
imagined himself the first born. Vishnu, 
otherwise called, as before noticed in this 
character, Narayana, with his toe iu hi« mouth, 
reposes on a floating lotos leaf, this seems 
puerile, and, indeed, what popular exhibition 
of such subjects doth not; and may, perhaps 
mean to rej>resent a circle. The toe iu the 
mouth, like the tail of a snake in its mouth, 
in mythological language, is interpreted End«- 
less : applied to Time, Eternity : to a being, 
Eternal. — Coleman. — i/oor. 

VISS. In Burma, the visa is equal to 100* 
tikals in weight, or 336*65 1 6lbs. avoirdupois ; 
the Burmese name of the weight is Paiktha. 

VISBER PALLAM, Tam. Ehrctia buxi- 
folia. 

VISTA EAKULA PALA, Tbl. Holarr- 
Ihena antidysenterica^ Wall, 





VITEX ABBOREA. 


Vf¥iAN, 


VISTNA KLANDIi Ma^leau ¥ISTNU 
KllANDI, Tam. VISTNU KRANDAM, 
Tki*. E volvulus alseuoides, Linn. 

VISWAKAliMA. The architect of the 
uiiivereve> and the fabricator of arms to the 
g >ds, is the sou t»f Brahiua, and the Yuloiin of 
tiie Hindus. He is also called the butar, or 
CMri)euter, and presides over the arts, niarm- 
factures, &c. In paintings, he is represented 
as a white man vrith three eyes, holding a club 
in his right hand. Some of the most grand 
and beautiful of the cavern temples at Ellora, 
Kiusuk, &c., befwr the name of this god. One 
at the hvst mentioned place, isS hewn one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in depth, out of the solid 
rock, presenting the ai^peurance of a magnifi- 
cent vaulted chapel supported by ranges of 
octangular columns, and adorned by sculptures* 
of beautiful and perfect workmanship. In tlie 
sculptured representations of this deity he is 
shown in a sitting posture, with his legs per- 
pendicular, and holding with the fingers of one 
hand the fore-finger of the other. Bit AY. 
Jones considers Viswakarina to be the Vulcan 
of the Greeks and lloinans ; being like Vulcan, 
the f(»rger of arms fur the gods, and inventor 
of the Agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war 
betweeti them and the Daityas, or Titans. — 
As. Res. vol. i. 264. 

V18VVAMITUAS. The Viswamitraa are 
known as Kushikas orKaushikas ; thr.t is, they 
came from Kush, to this day the name (»f a 
river near the Asia Pal us, wliere JNl. Ferrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Kussau. 
'J'lie Kushan, he tells us, were a famous Scy- 
thian race, who held Balkh in remote antiquity. 
Sir H. liawlinson found their bricks, with cu- 
neifium Scythic legends at Susa and on the 
Persian Gulf. Cush is largely used in a local 
nomenclature in Central Asia. The Caspian 
Sea, Cashgar, Cashmere, Kluis-Saks, (Sacm or 
Cossacks) Caucas-as (Khas mountain) Cossae 
or Cissii in Persia, the Bal-kash lake and the 
Kush, and these are but a mere sample, and 
it is supposed that the Scythians did not come 
to the Cushites, but that the Cushites colonized 
Mongolia, as they colonized Arabia, Ethiopca 
and the N. coast of the Indian Ocean. Indra 
himself is called a son of Kiisika. Fire and 
Indra worship seem to have been introduced 
by the Viswamitras and to have supi>lanted a 
previous sun warship of earlier immigrants. — 
Qalcutta Review. 

yiSAVA TULASI, Sans. Basella alba, 
Ocimum album, 

• VISFESWARA, Sans. Lord of all, -*an 
epithet of Siva. See Benares. 

yiTEX ARBOREA, Roxb. Rheede, 
Wight, Chaste tree. Eng. 

Kaitu maillalu, Mal. T Nowul eragn, Tkl. 
Busi, Tel. j Htouk-shah, BtruM. 

TMs tree yields a good tii][il;>er* The wood is 


said to be hard and of a y^iowiih brown 
color ; when old, it becomes chocolate <oolor 
and is ap^died to various economical l>orpOiea 
It occurs at Courtallum, and is very ooiiiiii<ni 
at Maiilmain, where it produces a valuable 
small timber. 

VITEK NEGUXDO. See Noochie oil 
VITEX PANICULATA, Lam. Syn. of 
Vitex negiindo, Linn. 

VJTIS QUA DRANGULARIS. See Ve- 
getables of Soutliern Induu 

VITIS RIJGOSA, Wall. Syn. of Viti* 
Indica, Linn. 

VITIS VINIFEUA, Linn. The grape vine. 
See Raisins. Grapes. 

VITMANNIA ELLIPTICA, Riieede. 
Vahl. Syn. of Samadera Itidica, Gcertn. 
VITRE, Fk. also VERRE, Fr. Glass. 

VlTlllOLI % White copperas. 

VlTll OLIC ACID. Sulphuric acid. 
VITROLEUM CERULEUM, Lat. Blue-' 
stone. 

VITROLUM CJI^RULEUM, See Copper. 
VITRUM, Lat. Glass. 

VlTTl OR VETTIVER, Tam. OKsupfi 
Qihp'r Cuscus root. 

VITTULU, Tel. S:&e» Seeds. 

VIVEHRA. See Viverridas. Civet. Faguma 
trivirgata. 

VIVERRA CIVETTA. See Viverridm. 

VIVKRRA CIVETTOIDES. See Civet, 
Viverra zibetha. 

VIVERRA BENGALENSIS. See Civet, 
Viverricula nialaccensis. 

VIVERRA GUXDA. See Civet, Viverri- 
culla inalaccensis. 

VIVERRA ICHNEUMON. See Herpestea 

ichneumon. 

VIVERRA INDICA. See Civet, Vi- 
verricula malacceusis. 

VIVERRA MALACCENSIS. See Civet, 
Viverricula malacceusis. 

VIVERRA MELANURUS. See Civet, 
Viverra zibetha. 

VIVERliA ORIENTALIS. See Civet, 

Viverra zibetha. 

VIVERRA PALLIDA. See Civet, 
Viverricula inalaccensis, 

VIVERRA RASSE. See Civet, Viverricula 

TYln * 

VIVERRA RASSE. See Vivenida. 

VIVERRA UNDULATA. See Civet: 
Viverra zibetha. 

VIVERRA ZIBETHA. See also Civet 
VIVERRICULA MALLACENSIS. See 
Civet, 

VIVIAN, Major - General, Sir Robert 3. 
HuBBQr, s. 0 . B., of the Madras Army, k a rela- 
tive of the late General Sir B, Hoaaey, after- 
wards Lord Vivian. He was bomat Aruad<d, 
Sussex, in 1S02, and received the earfy part 



V0L<5Al«)Ea 


VRISftt4tA. 


of Ilia education at Dr. Bumey^s Military Col- 
lege at Gos 2 :)ort, from which he was subsequent 
ly transferred to other seminaries at Beauvais,! 
Dresden, kc. In 1818 he entered the military' 
service at Madnas, and rose by gradual steps 
of promotion until he became a Major-General, 
in 1854. For five years previously he had 
acted as Adjutant-General of the Madras Army, 
where he bore the reputation of an able and 
high nujided officer. He commanded the Turk- 
ish Contingent in the East during j)art of the 
Crimean war. Soon after the conclusion <)f 
the 2 )eace he returned to England, and shortly 
afterwards was nominated by the Govertiment 
one of the Board of East India Directors. 
Sir Robert married in 1846, the widow of Cap- 
tain Gordon, of the Madras Army. 

VIZAGAPATAM, a town on the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India, in lat. 17° 42* 
N. long. 83° 17* E. 

VIZIADROOG, in the Conkan, Its flag- 
staff, is in hat. 16° 34* N. 

VOBILINTA, Tkl. I’olygo- 

nura heruiaroidcs, Delil. 

V 01) A LA, Ticl. Poivrea Rox- 

burghii, De Cand. 

VODI, Tel. ^ Spathodea Rheedii, 
Spreng. 

VODISA, Tel. Cluytia collina, 

Roxh, 

VODITE, Tel. Species of Diot- 

pyros. 

VOGEL-LEIM, Ger. Bird Lime. 

VOGELS. A group of small islands off 
the Malay coast. 

VOLA, Sans. Myrrh. 

VOLCANOES. In Burma, mud volcanoes, 
the highest about 1 6 feet, are situated close to 
the village of Memboo nearly opposite to 
Maghwe on the Ira wadi. At little more than 
a mile from the village, the view opens on a 
great sea of blue mud, with a few i>rojecting 
humps in various parts, while several conical 
hills rise boldy from the great swelling to va- 
rious heights. From these, in radiating lines, 
flows of the mud can readily be traced, and 
at short irregular intervals a hollow gurgling 
sound is heard, followed by a kind of flop in 
the mud. The centre or conical hollow or 
crater of one of these volcanoes, which wa.S' 
not exactly at the summit, but a little below 
at one side, was found filled nearly to the brim 
with bluisii-gray, oily looking mud, ^liquid 
mud, — about the consistency of heated pitch, 
although of course less adherent. The whole 
surface of the liquid mud within was observed to 
heave and swell upwards, l^ill suddenly a gteat 
bladder like expansion of the mud was tbrowM 
up, and breaking, fell back into the eiddron 
below with a sudden flop. At each sueceiive 
throwi a portion was ejected^ md mrnngj^^ a 


narrow opening, came flowing down the sidej 
of the cone in a regular chann^*! ‘which it had 
made for itself, its surface marked by thin 
filmy flakes of the earth oil with which it is 
partly associated. The mud and muddy water 
I thus thrown out are only slightly salt to the 
I taste, but are used largely in the preparation 
of salt close by, by lixiviating the mud, col- 
lecting the water thus passed over it, and con- 
centrating it to crystallisation over slow fires. 
— Ohlluim^ p. 341. Dr. Buist \vrote on tlie 
Volcanoes of India, in Edin. Phil. Jl. 1852 ; 
Bom. Geo. Trans. 1852, vol x. A gronji, com- 
mencing at Banda, which terminates off Airacan, 
— above 2,000 miles in length, is the large.st 
in the world. Off Pondicherry, a subnmrine 
eruption occurred in 1757, and Barren Island 
is still burning. The Volcanoes of Naicon- 
dam, Chedoobn, Cliittagtmg, in the Bay of 
Bengal are known. That of Cutch was ac- 
tive in 1819 ; Mekran mud volcanoes are now 
active ; Tadjourra, Zebayer Islands, Gibbel 
'I'eer, form the Red Sea group. Volcanic com- 
motions or a[)pearances are said to be ob.-.crved 
in Assam, in Lower Bengal : Lake Loonar, Cen- 
tral India; on the Nerbudda; off Porebounder, 
in Kattiwar, and near Kurrachee. — Dr. Buist. 

VO I . K A M K \U A I N E I i M 1 S, Li nn. >Sy n. 
of ('lorodeiidron inerine, Gsert. 

VOLKAMKRI A 1 N F O R TUNA T A, 
Roxn. Syn. of Olen)dendron viscosuin. Vent. 

VOLKAMKRIA M ULTIFLORA, 
Buhm. Syn. of Clerodendr n ph]omoide8,Linn. 

VOLKAMKRIA SERRATA, Linn. Syn. 
of Clerodendron serratnm, Bliime 

VOLVARIA. See Vohita ve 82 )ertilio. 

VOMIT NUT, Eng. Syn. of Strychnos 
mix vomica, Linn. 

VOOGHAPALA, Sans. Cynanchum ex- 
tensnm. 

VORI, Tki,. oil VUI{I.<S^9 Oryzasativa, 

Lirm. 

VRI-HASPATI. The founder of the 
atheistical school of the Hindus, ^ — he assert- 
ed that the whole of the Hindu system is a 
contrivance of the [miestliod to secure a means 
of livelihood for themselves. 

VRIIIASPATI, OK VARAHASPATI, 
one of the most common names of the Planet 
Jupiter. VriJiaspiti chacra, the cycle of 60 
years which gives a specific name to all the 
Solar and Lnni solar years. Vrihaspati mana, 
the year of Jupiter, during which he describes 
one sign of his orbit. The Telugu astrono- 
mers make no difference between this and the 
common solar year. 

VRIHI, Sans. Rice. 

VBIKSHA, Can. Syn, of Acacia serissa. 

VRISHALA, Sans. In Hindu religion, a 
bad man who slays a bull. Nandi is the sacred 
bull of Mahadeva, or Siva : it is his vahan, and 
I by some described at Hm emblem of jostice. 





WA* 


WADIARABAH. 


See Siva, In the inatitutes of Menu, c. 8, v. 16, 
the divine form of justice is represented as 
Vrisha, or a bull ; and the gods consider him 
who violates justice as a Vrishala, or one who 
slays a bull, Nandi is the epithet always 
given to the vehicle of Siva j and it may be 
applied also to the vehicles of other deities. 
We sometimes find it used in speaking of Ga- 
ruda, the vehicle of Vialmu, and of the goose 
or swan, Hanasa, the Nandi of Brahma ; but 
the term Vahan would be more correct. — Moor, 

VRINDA, Sans. Ocynium sanctum. 

VUCKANA MARAM, Tam. 

LO{r> n. 1 dospy ros cord ifi »lia. 

- VUCKU-NAR, Tam. 1 Mal. I CrotalarU 
juncea. 

VUDA GADDI, Tkl. Pani- 

cum flavidum, Retz. 

VUD AH, Auab. FicUvS religiosa. 

VUDAM, Tel. ^5*0 Teniiinalia catappa, 
Linn. 

VIIDAPA CHP:TTU, Tkl. 

Hu;j[onia mystax, Linn. 

VUDAT A ALLAM.Tei,. Poa 

bifaria, Roxb. 

yUDATA TOKA GADDI, Tel. 

K& Eluusiiie caliiciiia, Roxb. 

VUDGK, Peks. ? Sw.-et Flag. 

VUDYA, Tel. ? VUDZA, Tel. Acorus 
calanuLs, Sweet Flag, 

VUGEN, Dut. Figs. 

VUKKA, Tel. ^ ^ Nut of Areca catechu, 
Betel Nut. 

VUL OR VEL VAYLUM, Tam. sLsyr- 
( Acacia ferrnginea. 

VUL A, Tkl. Cadaba Indica. Lam. 

VU LIST, Tel.^^? Guizotia oleifera, D. G. 

VULLA properly VELLI PUN DU, Tam. 
Q^njdr 'r/ni Garlic. 

VU LL A K properly VIL AK ENNAI, Tam. 
eStm iQ -tcmBsstj Ricinus communis. Lamp oil. 

VULLAR OR VULLAI TUTAM, Tam. 
White copperas. Sulphate of zinc. 

VULLARI KIRE, Tam. a/o'vsu/rf 
Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Linn. 


WA, Burm, Rainy season. 

Wass, CiNGH. I Varsh or Warsb, Sans. 

Parish Hind. | 

WA, is the three months of the Burmese 
rainy season. During these three months, the 
wandering Buddhist mendicants were en- 
joined to remain in a fixed habitation. The 
monks are expected during this season to be 
doubly par^ttlar iu abstiaetioQ from secular 


VULLA Y OR VELLAI KUJSGIIr 
LAM, Tam, Dammar. 

VULLAY NAWEL PALLAM, 
O€i-'WTs?D0rr.«ty?t3n3vu«rii> Only ptrau thee caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

VULLAY PASH A NAM, Tam, Q^V- 
^etruij^ i fiRTtb A rsenic. 

VULLAY KALANGU, Tam. 

Batatas edulis. 

VULLERIKAI, Tam. i<asitiu 

Cucninis sativns. 

VULLERI VIRAI, Tam, 

Cucnmis sativus. 

VULLl GADDA, Tel. Allium 

cepa, Linn. ® 

VULLl KANIRAM, Maleal. Syn. of 
Cocculus acnminatus, D. C. 

yULTUR FULVUS. See Vultur pontL 
ceriauus. 

VULULUVI, Tam. Celastnis [)anicu]atus« 

VUM-MADI, Tam. Syn. of Chloroxylou 
swieteiiia, 1). C. 

VUNDURU KARA, Tel. See Vundoo- 
roo \vo(Hi. 

VUNGALA-PATCHKT, Tam. Verdigris. 

VUNI, Tkl. Acacia ferrnginea, j9. (7. 

VUNKI, Tam, An article of female 
jewellery. 

VURKI ZUKKUM, Arab. Syn. of Eu- 
pliorbia uetilfolia, Linn. 

VURTULI, Hind. Syn. of Dichrostachys 
cinerea, W. and A. 

V USA LAI KIRAI, Tam. 

Spinacea oleracea. 

VUSHIRA, Sans. Potcntilla officinalis. 

VUTTA TAM are, Tam. Syn. of Ma- 
caranga Indica, R. W. 

VUriT-KHlLLO-KILLUPI, Tam. Syn. 
of Crotalaria verrucosa, Linn. 

VWI, ] Dioscorea. 

VYAMBU, OR VASHAMPU, or WUS- 
SUMBU, Mal. Acorns calamus. 

V Y AN A, Mal. Syn. of Cinnarnomum iners, 

VYHRriTS, Sans. These are the mys- 
terious words Bhur, Bhuva and Sw^aha. See 
Gaitri, Hindu. 

VYLEN, Ditt. File. 


affairs, in abstinence and meditation : it is the 
great season for preaching to the laity.— Ftife. 

p. 120. 

W ACHES, Gek. Wax. 
WACHOLDER-BEERENj Gbr. Junipef 

WACSH, Dot. Wax. 

WADDA.KAHA, Ctno. Street flag. 
WADl'ABABAEL Ilit TaU^ eoaiwcting 



WAHABI. 


walhbt^tbee. 


thfe Gulf of Akaba with Palestine, is in length 
105 miles, its summit level is 495 feet and 
Dead Sea extremity 1,446 feet below tbe 
Mediterranean. See Pettermann in L<md. Geo. 
Trans. 1848, voL xviii. 89. — Dr, 
logm, 

WADI TOR, Bell* Mountain in the penin- 
sula of M«mnt Sinai. During certain states 
of the wind, its sands, when put in motion, 
give out sounds like a bell ; see Newbold in 
Lend. As. Trans, vol. vii. 78. A similar 
mountain occurs near Cal»oi>l, described by 
Burnes in Bl. As. Trans. 1838, as II eg liawan 
or Moving Sand. — Dr, BuuCb Cutologtie. 

WADI ZEBID, Arab. Ficus religiosa? 

WAEL-KOLUNDU, Cyng. Wormwood. 

WAGHORN, Lieutenant, R. N., the first 
who adv<»cated the Red Sea Line for the com- 
munication with India, and made great efforts 
to promote its success ; he died ne^^lected and 
in poverty, but Ins widow was granted a small 
pension from the Royal Funds. 

WAGHUTTJ, AIau. Syn. of Capparis grau- 
dis and Capparis bievispina. 

WAGU, Jav. Gnemium gnetum. 

WAG UR, the most eastern part of Kutch 
inhabited by the Wagila Rajputs. 

WAHABI, Abd-el VVahab, a native of the 
province of Nejd, belonged to the pastoral 
tribe of Teniin. He was born at £1-Ayneh in 
1691, and from him s{)rung a sect which as- 
sumed the name of Wahabee. The doctrines 
which they ad(»pted were severe and [mritani- 
cal. They acknowledged one God, and believ- 
ed that the Koran was an ins[)ired writing ; 
they also acknowledged iMahomed to be the 
prophet of God, but depricated any peculiar 
homage being jjaid to him, as they considered 
him a mortal like themselves, though gifted 
with a divine mission. These doctrines spread 
with amazing rapidity through the various 
tribes of Nejd, and tbe reformers soon obtained 
a prejKmd crating infiuence In the North-East 
part of Arabia, while by his powerful servant, 
Sheikh Mekrani of Nejran, Abd-el-Wahab, 
carried his victorious arms into Yemen. On 
his death, he was peaceably succeeded in his 
temporal and spiritual power, by his son Ab- 
dool- A zeez, during whose reign the doctrines of 
the new sect, were received through the greater 
part of the peninsula. Mecca and Medina 
were added to their conquests in 1803 and 
1804, the treasuries were plundered and all 
the holy tombs, which were an abomination to 
these refornjers, were destroyed. The south- 
ern Wahabeea began their career in 1804, when 
Abd-el-Hakal, chief of the Beni Hassen, com- 
menced strivjing fijr conquest. The power of 
the Wahabees continued to increase until 1813, 
when Mahomed Ali Pasha took up arms against | 
them and restored the holy cities of Medina 
and Meccs» to t^e njomin4 pitotection of the! 


Porte, but virtually made Mmself master of the 
Hejaz : and during the years 1814, 1815, con- 
ducted operations with varied success. On 
his return to Cairo, he sent his son Ibrahim 
Pasha, and the campaign which followed, cha- 
racterized by a series of the most barbarous 
cruelties, resulterl in the complete downfall of 
the WaUabee power, the conquest of Deria and 
the capture of Abdplla-ibn-Saood the Wahabi 
chief. Ibrahim returned to Cairo, embarking 
from Jedda, for Cossier on the 16th November 
1819, but under another leader progress was 
made in bringing the rulers in Yemen, and 
particularly the Imam of Senaa, under the yoke 
cf Mahomed Ali. The doctrines of the Wahabi 
sect spread into India and other Mahomedan 
countries. In India the followers are undoubt- 
edly the most intelligent of the Mahomedan 
races and sects. Wahabis, are still numerous in 
northern ai \ d ea stern A rabia. — Playfair^ s A den, 

WAIIEL SHULLI, Malkal. Syn. of As- 
teracantha longifolius, Nees. 

- WAID, Gkr. Woad. 

WAI KUMBA, Mar. Syu. of Careya ar- 
borea. 

WAKE, Tel. Syn. of Carissa carandas, 
Linn. 

WAKKU, Maleal. Syn. of Fibre of Crota- 
laria juncea. 

WALA PALLAM, Tam. (Suir€o,^^ij utpiij 
Banana. 

WAL, EK A, WERIYA, Ctng. Ophiorrhiza 
mnniios. 

WALERANG, Jav. Sulphur. 

WALGUMMERIS, Cyng. Cubebs. 

WALK, Ger. Quick lime. 

WALKER ERDE, Ger. Fuller^s earth. 

WALKING-CANE. See Licuala. 

WAL KURUNDA. Singh. Cassia bark. 

WALLAEL, Tam. Bangles. 

WADLARAI KALENGU, Tam. Pota- 
toes. 

WALLAS, Jav. Aristolochia Indica. 

AVALL-BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

WALLEE, 1 Cinnamon. 

WALL FLOWER. Cheiranthiis cheiri. 

WALLICII, Dll. N., of the Bengal Medical 
Service, was a distinguished botanist, and long 
in charge of the Government gardens at Cal- 
cutta. Author of Plantflc Asiaticae Rariores ; 
or description and figures of a select number of 
unpublished Indian plants. Loud. 3 vols. 8vo. — 
Wrote on Indian woods, in Bl. As. Trana 
1833, vol. ii. 77. — On two new species of sar- 
colobus, and other plants, in As. Res. vol. xiii, 
369. — On some rare Indian plants, Ibid, vol. * 
xii. 566, — On a new species of wild Nepaul 
camelia. Ibid. 428. — Dr, Buist*s Catalogue, 

WALLRATH, Gi^r. Spermaceti. 

WALLURSI, Tel. Walsura piscidia. 

WALNUT BELGAUM. Aleurites triloba, 
WALNUT-TREE, Jugl^ regia. 
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WARNA. 


WALOO LUWAY, Cykg. Amygdalus 
conimuuiR* 

WAL8URA, Tam. Walsura piscidia, 

WAMPl^Is, Chin. Cookia punctata. 

WAN, Jap. Pease. 

WANDKliU, a Singhalese word for a 
monkey. The term is np[)lied to the Silentts 
veter, Linn. Also to the Presbytes ursinus, of 
the Kandy district and the P. ce[)halopterua of 
the low country. P. thersites and P. priamiis 
are peculiar to Ceylon. — 

WANDElill, CiNGii. Syn. of Presbytes 
thersites and Pr. cephalopterus. 

W ANGLO, 1 Gingelly seed. 

WANG'rONG, north hjkI south two is- 
lands, about a third of a mile apart, North 
Wangtong forming one side of the Bi»cca Tigris. 

WANKAl, Ti£L. Syn. of Sohanum melon- 
gena, Linn. 

WAUA GUDU, Tkl. Syn. of Cycascircin- 
alis, Linn. 

WAHAHI MUSALI, Sans. Mooslie. 

WARANGAN or BAliANGAN, Malay. 
Syn. of Snlphuret of Arsenic. See Arsenic. 

WARANGAN PUrill, Malay. Syn. of 
White oxide <»f Arsenic. 

WARA TARA, Tam. Syn. of Dichrosta- 
chys cinerca, W. and A. 

WARD, William. The colleague of Ca- 
rey, in the Seram pore Mission, was born at 
Derby in 1769 and learned the trade of a car- 
penter. He arrived at Seram pore on tlie 13ih 
October 1799. He was fearless, fond work, 
somewhat democratic, slightly opinionated, with 
a capacity for organization, and with that mar- 
vellous control over Asiatics which belongs to 
that temperament. The book he wrote on the 
Hindus is the one w'oik which truly describes 
this race. 

WARI, Mal. Asparagus racemosus. 

WAUlNGIN-lTtEE, this is alluded to by 
Valentyn. It is a variety of the Ficus, very 
closely resembling the banyan tree of the con- 
tinent of India ; spreading in like manner over 
a large space of ground, the lateral branches 
sending down shoots, w'hich tike root, and be- 
come su(>plementary trunks. The circumstance 
of the wilder Papuans taking delight in resid- 
ing among the branches of the warin gin- tree.*!, 
whose dense foliage and horizontally spreading 
branches render them well adapted for the 
purpose, has been repeatedly noticed by travel- 
lers, but hitherto their accounts seem to have 
been little credited. This tree is of ))eculiar 
Jinterest in connection with the earlier history 
of the nkti ve races of the far J^ast, as it is re- 
garded with a superstitious veneration by all 
the ab(»rigii)al tribes of the Archipelago, as well 
as by those of the northern c<msts of Australia, 
and by the lower classes, at least, of the Chi- 
nese. — Mr, Early p, 116. 

WARNA. See Dyes. 


WATOii. 

WARRALA, CiNGH. Cloves. Caryophylltis 
aromaticus. 

WARRUGU KOLl, Tam. 

B'ltuikin. 

WARRUGU, Tam. Paspalum fru- 

mentucciim. 

WARRYATO, 1 See Capre®. 

WARTY CHAMELEON. Chamceleo ver- 
riicosms. 

WASH LEATHER. See Hides. 

WASP, MASON. A name given to 
several g« nera and species of hymenopterous 
insects of the family of Splngidiu. One of 
these Pclopmus Spiiudse, of H. Fargenu, is dis- 
tinguished by its metallic lustre, intn»duces its 
eggs in the body of the pupa <»f some other 
insect, \\hicli it thrusts into keyholes and 
otln r apertures of Indian houses, and encloses 
the w'holo with moistened earth. The young 
parasite, afr.er undei going its transfinmiatioiis, 
gnaws its way into light and emerges a four 
wiiigeil fly. The Ampulex compressa which 
drags about cockroaches into which it ha.s im- 
planted its eggs, belongs to the same family. — 
JSlr J, E. Tennanfs Cet/lon^ p. 2«57. 

WASSA WASlPALI also WASSA- 
WASSI, Cyng. Mace oil. 

W-VSSINA PILLIJ, ALSO CAVATUM 
PJLLU, Tam. ^'hi L an ^ (m.>n 

L lSI Andropogon citratum. Lemon 

gra8.s. 

WASSO, in Buddhism, the season of sacred 
rest. It i.s still celebrated at Bhilsa, by the 
illumination of the shrine of Lobangi 1%, at 
his Zearat, on the full moon Asarh. 

WATER CRESS. See Nasturtium. 

WATER CRINUM. See Crinnm. 

WATER 1)1 LLICNI A. See Dillenia. 

W A'r E R F LEAS. Sec Crustacea. 

WA'fER HEN. Parra Si Men>is. The Indian 
w'ater hen ; plumes of inlerior kinds are made 
from its feathers. It is met with in the north 
of India, running over tlie leaves of the hdus. 
The best plumes arc made frtuu the feathers of 
the heron of the Punjab. 

WATER ISLANDS, in hit. 12"^ 2* to 12® 
4’ N,, are of mode rate height and lie off the 
coa-t of Cochin China. 

WATER ISLANDS or FOUR BRO- 
THERS, lie 6 or 10 miles 8. K., of Malacca 
R«»ad, and arc high, small round islands cover- 
ed with trees. A fifth or larger one nearer the 
coast, has abundant pure water. 

WATER LILY, Eng. Syn. of Nympbsea 
rubra, Roxb. 

WATER MELON. See Melon. Cucurbita 
ci trull us. 

WATER SPOUTS, are frequent in the In- 
dian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and Coast of 
Ceylon, 

WATTLE BARK. See Mimosa. 

WATUL, a tribe in Kashmir who hate all 
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WE KURUNDU. 


WHANGHEE. 


the maniiera and appearance of gyp»ie»i They 
live in tents or rather small huts of thatch, and 
have no restriction as to food. Their women 
are very beantiftd. 

WAX, VEG HIT ABLE, of Japan. Japanese 
wax, is as white as bleached bees* wax, but at 
ordinary temperature is more brittle, less ductile, 
and breaks with a smoother and more conchoi- 
dal fracture. Its specific gravity is slightly 
less, and its melting point about 127^. Like 
bees’- wax, it is sejiarable into the three fatty 
bodies — the fatty acids ceroleiii and cerotic 
acid, and inyricine, a neutral fat compounded 
of palmitic acid and a fatty base. It is readily 
saponified, and gives a clear and strong light 
when burned in the form of candles. It pro- 
mises to become an article of commercial im- 
portance. 

WAXEN CIIARRAS, See Cannabis sa- 
tiva. 

WAX INSECT TREE. See Dyes. 

WAX TREE. See Evergreen. 

WAYALAKUIj, Tkl. Vitex negundo. 

WAYGIOU called Qiiarido by the inha- 
bitants, an island in the Gillolo Passage, is 
mostly high uneven land. It has several well 
sheltered harbours, the* most westerly of which 
Piapis is in lat. 0° 5’ S. 

WAZIRA, a brave, active, warlike but pre- 
datory race in the mountains on each side of 
Bannu and Dour. It embraces numerous 
tribes arr<anged into the Alimudzyes and 0th- 
manzyes, who are estimated to muster 30,000 
men. They have made repeated inroads on 
the Bannu valley and in the cold weather of 
1859-60, an expedition scoured their valleys to 
coerce them into submission. They are still 
however m<>re or leSvS bidependent. 

WEBB’S FIR. Eng. Syn. of Abies Web- 
biana. 

WEBERA CORYMBOSA, Willd. Syn. 
of Stylocorvne Wel»era. A. llidi. 

WEBERA TETRANDKA, Willd. Syn. 
of Ciiiilhima parvifloruiu. See Vegetables of 
Southern India. 

WEBERDISTEL, Gkr. KRATZDIS- 
TEL, GkU. 'l ease 1. 

WEDGE LEAVED CROTALARIA, 
Eng. Syn. of Crotalaria retusa, Linn. 

WEDI LUNU, Singh. Salti)etre. 

WEKDA ISLANDS, in the Gillolo Pas- 
sage, are low, coveied with wood, and form 
two compact groups in about lat. 0° 40’ S. 
and 9 Or 12 miles from Gillolo. 

WEEPING SONNEUATIA. Sonneratia 
apetala. 

WEIN, Gkr. Wine. 

WEINGEIST, Ger. Alcohol. 

WEIRAUCH, Gkr. Ofibannm 

WEISSE AUSENIK;Ger. White Arsenic. 

WEITZEN, Gkr. Wheat 
WE KDRUNDU, CTmhamoti. 


WELAITI-KOILA, Gi;z. Coal. 

WELD SEED OIL. Oil of Reseda luteola. 

WELIYANNA, Singh. Anissophyllum 
Zcylanicum. See CVylon. 

WELLAETY-SOONA, Guz. Pinchbeck. 

WELLIA TAGEUA, Malkal. Syn. of 
Cassia glauca, Linn. 

WELU ELA, Maleal. Syu. of Colocasia 
nym[di8Bafo]ia, Roxb. 

WELLIPANN A-K E L E N G U, Hort. 
Mal. Polypodum taxifoliuin. 

WELLMI, Singh. OLINDE, Singh. Li- 
quorice root. 

WELL-MUDUTTA, Singh. Madder. 

WELLSTED, Lieut. J., was au officer in 
the Indian Navy. Author (Loudon 1838) of 
Memoirs on the southern coast of Arai)ia. Me- 
moir on the island of Socotra, in Lond. Geo. 
Trans, vol. v. 129. — Vindication of the accu- 
I racy of Bruce, Ibid vii. 402. — Journey in 
various directions through Oman, iu Bom. 
Geo. Trans. 1830 — 1838; Bombay, reprint 
vol. i. lIl.-iM Bfiist. 

WELNA, Pol. Wool. 

WlOl^PA, Mai.. Azadirachta Indica. 

WESSELSEYLANDT, Dut. Adi Island. 

WESl'EIiGAARD, N. L., Profe.ss^u* of 
Indo-Persic languages in the University of 
Copenhagtn, wrote Account of caves near 
Carli, in Bom. As. Trans. 1842, v(»l. i. 248. — 
Letter respecting the Gabrs, in Lond. As. 
Trans, vol. xiii. 349. — Radices Linguge San- 
scritse, Bonn, 1841. — Sanskrit reading book, 
C>’openhagen. — On the ancient Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions. Zeit. fiir die k. cles Morgeii- 
laiidfs, 1845. — Decipherment of the second 
Achgemenian arrow-lieaded writing. Mem. 
des. Antiquaires du Nurd. Copenhagen, J844. 
— Zeiidavesta, with English translation, gram- 
mar and dictionary. — Buist's Caial. 

WEST INDIA SORREL. Hibiscus sab- 
da riffii. 

WEST INDIA YAM. Dioscorea alata. 

WESTINDISCIIE ANAKARDEN, Ger. 
Cashew nut. 4 ^ 

WET-KHYOE PA-NAI, Burmese. See 
Bun-ochra. 

WETTER, a high island, 47 miles long, 
ill the Straits of Timor. 

WFEHEH, Arab. Rennet. 

WHAM PEE, Chin. Cookia punctata. 

WHAMPOA, a town built on Bankshal 
island, in the Canton river. Two high islands 
by Europeans, commonly called Danes and 
French islands, form Whampoa anchorage in 
lat. 23° 6^’ N. 

WHANGHEE, Bdrm. ? Malay.? These 
small canes, with short internodes, are imported 
from China into England as walking sticks. 
Liverpool received in 1851,... .. 1,300 canes. 

1852. . ..11. 000 canes. 1853,.,..., 6,000 „ 

1854.. .. 4,000 ,j . Culamm. 



WIGHT. 

WHEAT. That grown in Mooltnn isl 
beardless, and its grain long and heavy. Wheat 
grows to a height of 13,000 feet at Lara and 
Ladar.g, above Dangk-kar in the Spiti valley, j 
In the valley of the Jndus, it appears at Ugshe i 
and Chimra, at 11,000 to 12,000 feet. See 
Climate. 

WHITE AIX, Eng. Syn. of Peutaptcra 
arjuna. 

WHITE ANTS. Termites. 

WHITE HAUHINIA, Eng. Bauhiuia 
aciuniiiata. 

WHITE CKDAll. See Cetlar. 

WHITE COCK’S-COMU, Hind. Sirwari. | 
Celf|8ia argeutea. I 

WHITE COPPER. See Copper. I 

WIirrE HAiMMER, Hesin of Valeria In* 
dica, Lh»n, See Resins. 

WHITE DENDROBIUM. Deiidrobinm 
cretaccuin. 

WHirE ott DUTCH CLOVER. See 
Clover seed. 

WHITE EUGENIA. Conocarims latifolia. 

WHITE FLOWERED RHODODEN- 
DRON. Ivliododetidron argeiiteum. 

WHITE-FLOWERING J USTICI A. 

Justicia nasiita. 

WUrrE GALLS. See Galls. 

WTirrE GOURD, Eng. Syu. of Benin 
cosa cerifera. 

WHITE GUAVA, Eng. Syn. of Psidium 
pyriftTiitn, Liun. See Guava tree. 

WHITE GUM OF VAN DIEMAN’S 
LAND. See Eucalyptus. 

WHITE JAWAUI, Anglo-Hind. Sor- 
ghum vnlgitre. 

WHITE LEAD. See Lead. 

WHITE MASS!. 1 See Heera-kussis. 

WHITE MUSLI. See Mooslie. 

WIirrE MUS IARD. See Ihustard seed. 

WHITE OXIDE OF ARSENIC. See Ar- 
senic. 

WHITE PADDY-BIRDS. See Egret. 

WHITE PUMPKIN, Lageriaria vulgaris, 
Cucurbita lagenaria. 

WIir i'E SAPPHIRE. See Corundum. 

WHITE TOURMALINE. See Tour- 
maline. 

WHITE VITRIOL. Sulphate of zinc. 
White copperas, 

WHITING. See Chalk. 

* WHONAY, Can. Pterocarpus marsupium, 
also Pterocarpus santaliims. 

WHORL FLOWERED RUELLIA, 
* Ruellia i . repens. 

WIDDALILAM, Tam. ob WIDDATIL- 
AM, Tam. Mentha crispa. Mentha sativa. Mint. 

WIEPAWANSE, a Ceylon tribe of culti- 
vatora and shepherds. 

WIGHT, Db., of the-Madras Medical Ser- 
vice, a distinguished botanist and long in 
charge of the Cotton experiments at Coimba- 


WltD mANGOS^'EEN. 

toor. Author <»f Contributions to Indian botany, 
Loud. I vol. 8vo. — leones PlantHriim Indjie 
Orientidis, 1 vol. 4to. — Wight and Arnotra 
Prodromus florm }>euinsul3e fndae OrieataKsk 
1 vol 8vo,~-Ou the medical properties of 
Mudnr, Mad. Lit. Trans. 1835, vol ii. 70.- — 
On theNiithi grass of the Ceded I istricts, Ibid, 
1838. — On the flax of Ctutrtelnm, from the 
Coromandel Coast ; on the land winds of Co- 
romandel, Ibid, Vol. iii. 33. — Contributions to 
Indian botany, No. 1. Ibid, vol. v. 115 j also 
1 vol 8vo. Loud. — -On the acclimation of 
extra-tropical plants, Ibid, vol v. 30. — On the 
cnltivatiiui ami preparation of senna, Ibid, 
358. — jUr, Cataloyue. 

WIJAO, a sovereign of Ceylon who intro- 
duced ca.ste, and which still prevails amongst 
the Buddhlstiniiabitants, though condemned by 
the d<icti ine.s of that teacher. The Portuguese, 
Dutch, and BiitLh Governments have t iu h tried 
to eradicate it. M’he Aggana Suttan, in the 
Dighanikuya section of the Pittakas, a dis- 
course of Buddha, enforces the eligibility of all 
clas.scs, however low, to the ofUee of the priest- 
ho(»d, which c«munands the homage of the 
highest ; and the same doctrine is re[>cated in 
the Madhura Suttaii. The Wasali Suitan con- 
tains a staiJKa, l)»*gininng with .Vlajachcha 
Wasala liotin,” which runs thus : — A man does 
not become low caste by birth ; nor by birth 
does one become high caste ; high caste is the 
result of high actions, and by actions does a 
man degrade himself to caste that is low. It 
w^as found ini[)ossible, however, to eradicate it, 
and caste continued to be b, derated by Sin- 
ghalese kings, as asocial institntioji. In other 
Binldhist countries Burmah, Siam and Thibet, 
ca.ste does not exist in any similar form. — Teyi- 
nant^s Cet/lon. 

WiLAJTI, OR (FOREIGN) SUNN, (at 
Muttra.) Hibiscus cannabiniis. Bco Ambaroe. 

WILD A PRICOT. Bee Ulusiacese. 

WILD BLACK CARANDAS. Caressa 
carandas. 

WILD CINNAMON, Eng. Byn. of Cin- 
iiamoTi iiiers, Rein. 

WILD COTTON, Eriophorum. 

WILD CROTON. Bee Cr<»ton. 

WILD CUMMIN SEED Eng. Vernonia 
anthelmintica. 

WILD DATE, Elate sylvestria. Syn. of 
Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb, 

W ILD DOLICHOS. See Doliclios piloeus. 

WILD ENDIVE. See Chicory. 

WILD FRUITS OF PEGU. See Fruits. 

WILD GOURD. See Colocynth. 

WILD INDIGO. See Indigofera* 

WILD IXORA. Ixora palleus. 

WILD-LIME, Eng. Atalantia monopiiyHii. 
WILD LIQUORICE, Eng. Abrus pmi- 
torius. 

WILD MANGOSTEEN,Eirct.Syi:ofBm- 



WlLL0tf6lfBti 

tH^opteris glutinifera, Roxb. Garcinib inirpu* 
■real 

WILD PEPPER. See pepper. 

WILD RAMBOUTAN. Nephelium. 

WILD RASPBERRY. Rubus GooreepliiiL 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. Srnilax ovalL 
folia. 

WILD SHEEP OP TENASSERIM. See 
Capreae. 

WILD SUCCORY. Cichorium intybus. 

WILD SWORD BEAN. Canavalia virosa. 

WIIjD yam. Dio«corea daemoija. 

WILKS, Lieut. Col., A uthor of Historical 
sketches of the s »nth of India, Lon. 1817, 3 
Tols. 4to. — Translation of an inscription on a 
Tauibu Paka. Ibid, vol. viii. 736. — History of 
My.^ore; Lend. 1810. — Travels in the Hirna* 
layan provinces of Hindustan and the Punjaub, 
Loud. 1840. — Z)/*. BiiiaVs C(JftaL 

WILLAITI-MUNG, Guz. Ground Nut. 

WILLD CAYENNE PEPPER, Capsicum 
frutescens. 

WILLOUGHBY, John Pollard, one of 
the ablest men who ever had a share in the 
administration of the Bombay Presidency. 
He is next brotljer and heir presumptive to 
Sir Henry Pollard Willoughby, Bart., of Baldon 
House, Oxoii, being the third son of the late 
Christopher Willoughby, Esq., of Baldon, \vh(» 
was created a Baronet in 1794. His mother 
was a daughter of the late Maurice Evans, 
Esq. He was born in 1799, and was educated 
jit Merchant Taylors’ School, and, after having 
served for a short time in the Royal Navy, 
during which he saw some active service in the 
American war, went to Hailey bury. Having 
obtained a nominutioufrom the late Mr. George 
Tierney, M. P., then of the Board of Control, 
he entered the Bombay Civil Service, in which 
he rose rapidly by the force of his own merit. 
Owing to circumstances which are not of uu- 
frequent occurrence in India, he found himself 
[dacod at a very early age in most responsible 
posts. Amongst others, being nominated As- 
sistant to the Resident at Baroda, he was 
frequently sent on deimtations to the native 
princes, and officiated as Resident at Baroda, 
and was subsequently appointed Political 
Agent in Guzerat and in Katiawar. On resign- 
ing this appointment in 1851 he was presented 
with tv splendid testimonial i i recognition of 
his services in the suppression of infanticide. 
An engraving of this testimonial will be found 
in the ** Illustrated London News” of March 25, 
1854. |t is an event in his life to which Mr. 
Willatighby^ may well look back with satisfivc- 
tion y|i>r, as the po^^ ' 

P^ce hath its viotori^ as well as War. 

From the first he evinced a disposition to tiy 
what boiild be effected by concUiatory mea* 
surea wifdi the aboriginal mountain trib^ wHb^ 
if ^ey wore only because 
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they were outcasts from sodsty. By adopting 
this course of policy towards the Bheels and 
other tribes of a similar character, he succeeded 
ill reducing to obedience and to peaceful pur<- 
suits large numbers, and in making them good 
subjects. It should be added that in this line 
of conduct he was supported and imitated by 
Sir James Outram, Uolonel Dickson, Colonel 
Hall, and other officers of note. Mr. Willoughby 
never held any judicial posts, but was mainly 
employed in diplomatic and poll ticiil affairs. 
He was many years Secretaiy to the Govern- 
ment at Btimbay, and ultimately member of 
Council, In both of those positions he main- 
tained the high character which he had p,revi- 
«msly earned for administrative ability. It is 
particularly to be noticed in his career that he 
always encouraged merit and industry, and 
would never deal lightly with indolence or de- 
linquency. He retired from the service in 
1851, and was one of the gentlemen first no- 
minated by the Crown to seats at the Board of 
East India Direction in April, 1854. He was 
<»ne of the members for Leominster, and was a 
Liberal Conservative. 

WILLOUGHBYA EDULIS. See Caout- 
chouc. 

WILLOW LEAVED JUSTICIA. Justi- 
cia Randarussn. 

WILLUM MIN, Tam. WIL- 

LUM M ATCHl, Duk. Sable fish. 

WILSON, Kev. John, D. of Bombay, 
Author of a Pamphlet on Missions, Edin, 
1827. — Life of John Eliot. Edin. 1828. — 
Moral conquest of the world. Discourse, Bom- 
bay, 1830. — Debate with Brahmans, separately 
in English and .Marathi, and in Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator, vol. i. 1830. — Address to seamen 
at Bombay, 1831. — Rudiments of Hebrew 
Grammar, in Marathi, Bombay, 1832. — Ex- 
posure of Hindooism, Bombay, 1832. — Idio- 
matical Exercises, English and Marathi (3 
editions) Bombay, 1833 — 1851. — Lecture on 
the Vendidad Sadi of the Parsis Bombay, (2 
editions) 1833. — Refutation of Muhammadan- 
ism, in Oriental Christian Spectator, 1833, 
and separately in Hindustani aiid Persian. 
{,2 editions.) Bmilbay 1834, 1840. — Second 
Exposure of Hinduism, separately in English 
and Marathi. Bombay, 1834:— ‘Sermon on 
the death of Mrs. Wilson, Bombay, 1835. — 
Tour to Goa and Southern Maratha country^ 
Oriental Christian Spectator/ 1834.— -Address 
before Bonibay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, on his election as its President, Bom- * 
bay, 1835 ; BL As. Trans. 1835 ; Lond. As. 
Trans, vol.^ iii. 1836, — Journal of Tout in 
Gujarat^ Kathiawar, and > Kach. Reprinted 
from Oriental Christian Spectator^ 1835^— Iiet- 
ter to Jalhn priests of Palitana, from Journal, 
translated into Gujarati. (3 editions.) Bombay, 
1835, l^fi^.^-^DiiiOOurse^ m the Britlsii 



HORACE IfAYMAN WILSON. 

Sovep^ignty in India. (8 editions.) Botnimy, 
1835/ and Ediii. 1837. — Mernwrof Mrs. Wil- 
son, (4 editnms) Edit). 1837^ — 1847.— Trans- 
lation of tbe general Siroaeh of the Parsis. 
Lond. As. Trans. 1837, voi iv.— Letter to 
Mr. J. Prinsep on Girnar Tablets, As. Trans. 
1838. — Account of a visit to the Falls of the 
Sharavati, (near Girsipa.) Jamesoira Phil. Jl. 
1838. — Note on the worship of Vetal, Lond. 
As. Trans. voL v. 1839. — Sermon to the Parsis, 
with an account of their settlement in India, 
&c. {3 editions) Bombay and Ediii. 1839, 1847. 
Notes otJ the Kissah i>Saojan, or arrival of the 
Parsis in India, translated by Lieutenant E, B. 
Eastwick, iu Bom, As. Trans. 184^1, No. IV. — 
Vendidad Sadi, Ac. in the Zend, with Frainji 
Append iargPs, Gujarati translation. Edited, 
Bombay, 1842. — Zarthuabt-Namah of Zar- 
thust Berhaui, in Persian, Lond. 1842. — Ac- 
count of the Warahs and Katodis, two forest 
tribes, Lond. As. Trans. 1843, vol. viL — 
The Piirsi Religion, as contained in the Zen- 
davesta, &c. Bombay, 1843. — Memoir on a 
mission to Nagpur, ICdin. 1844. Sermon. Ox- 
ford, 1841. — On the Sacrei Literature of the 
Hindus, North British Ueview, 1844, vol. i. — 
Review of B vroii Hugel’s travels in Kashmir 
and the Punjab. North British Review, 1845, 
vol, ii. — Lauds of the Bible visited and describ- 
ed, 2 vols. Edin. and Lond. 1847. — Brief notes 
on certain Parthiati, Bactrian, and Indian coins 
iu Bom. As, Trans. Jan. 1849. — The livangeli- 
zation of India, E'lin. 1849. — On the use of 
Sanskrit in Education. Oriential Chris. Spec. , 

1849. — ^'four in Sind, in Oriental Chris. Spec.' 

1850. Memoir on the Cavo-Teinples and Monas- 
teries, and other ancient Buddhist Brahmini- 
cal, and Jaina Remains of Western India, in 
Bom. As. Trans. Jan. 1850. — On the Hazor.s of 
Scripture, with the identificathm of Razor of 
Kedar, Bom. As. Trans. 1852. — Brief Memorial 
of the Literary Researches of W. Erskine, Ibid. 
— Second Memoir on the Cave-Tempha, Ac. 
Ibid. — Dr, Bnut^s Gatal, 

HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, went 
to India in September 1808, as an Assistant 
Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment, As he 
had qualified himself by a knowledge of che i 
mistry and of the practical analysis of inebals 
for the duties of assay, his services were 
withdrawn from* the usual career of medical 
en in India, and he was at once attached 
the Mint at Calcutta, in association with 
Dr. Leyden, then, next to Henry T. Cole- 
*brook% the most distinguished orientalist 
in India. , This association, and the en- 
couragement Mr*, Wilson afterwards received 
from Henry T. Colebrooke, gave, apparently, 
the direction to his studies, which, being con- 
latently carried through more than half a 
century, placed him at kst in the proud ; posi^ 
Mon of IMr^ the acknowledged highest aur 


HORACE HATMAN WILSON. 

thority of the day upon all questions of San- 
scrit Literature and of Hindu Theology and 
Antiquities, as well as of the customs and so- 
cial habits of the races through which that li- 
terature and religion had come down to us in 
the present generation. Upon tbe decease of 
Dr. Hunter in 1811-12 II. IT. Wilson, then a 
I very young man for the position, was appoint- 
ed, upon II. T. Celebrooke\s recommendation, 
to be the Secretery of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. He was already known as a pro- 
ficient in Sanscrit literature. In 1813 be pub- 
lished a poetical translation of the Megha 
Data, an epic poem of Kalidasa which obtained 
a world- wide reputation, and he undertook the 
laborious work of preparing for the press, from 
materials collected by Colebrooke, a dictionary 
of the Sanscrit language, with English interpre- 
tations. This was completed in 1819, and a 
second edition was published in 1832. It has 
been the key by which mainly the learned of 
Euro})e have obtained access to this branch of 
literature; and the lexicographer to whom all 
acknowledge such obligations took at once a 
high position among the scholars of the age. 
But, although this early association with Cole- 
brooke inspired Wilson with new ardour in 
the prosecution of his elected course of study, 
it was some time before he ventured to take 
up the Hue (►f disquisition and research, by 
which the Society, in which he filled so im- 
portant a place, had gained and maintained its 
reputation. The earliest article by H, H. Wil- 
son that we find in the volumes of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was published only in 1825, 
That article was on the History of Kashmir, 
from the Raja Tarangiui and other authorities; 
it attracted much attention, and wtis speedily 
translated and republished in Paris, and it is, 
to thi.s day, largely cited. Every subsequent 
volume of the Researches of this Society con- 
tains more than one contribution from Wilson's 
pndific pen, and while he remained iu India he 
was recognized as the worthy successor there 
of Sir William Jones and of Colebrooke, iu 
the paths of research which they had laid open 
to the world, and had shown to be so rich in 
the treasures of curious knowledge. But the 
literary labours of H. H. Wilson were by no 
means confined to these researches. In associ- 
ation with Dr. Atkinson, he established a peri- 
odical, which was not, however, very long 
continued. He also compiled, in 1827, a his- 
tory of the first Burmese War ; and was em- 
ployed by the Government of Indik in prepar- 
itsg a catalogue of the Manuscripts cojfccted 1fc)y 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie, in tjhe south of jln^ia* 
In 1834, he published separately, under the 
title of the Hindu Theatre, a translatiim 
English, with a preliminary efway, of four^a^ 
sent dramae of antiquity* The work wAf reo^l^^ 
ed with much astonishmeiit, and with 



HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. 

general favour : for the dramas were found to 
pOiMCfis much artistic merit in the combinatitm 
of incidents, and in the exhibition of character ; 
one especially, the Mrichehakati, or Play ot Oo- 
cart, was of peculiar interest, as a representa- 
tion of the manners, and habits of th<mght, 
and condition of society in Central India, at 
a very remote period. These four dramas, 
with the Sakuntala, previously translated by 
Sir William Jones, are among the most cu- 
rious relics of Indian antiquity that have yet 
been discovered and laid before the world. 
The above and other fruits of Wilson’s lite- 
rary labour were, be it observed, — as is of ne- 
cessity the Case in India, where literature is 
not a separate profession, — the produce of 
leisure hours, not exacted by the conscientious 
discharge of efficient duties. 'I'lie A^^say Office 
of the Calcutta Mint, united with that of Se- 
cretary to the Mint Committee, gave H. H. 
Wilson constant occupation for a considerable 
portion of every da3^ His duties in these of- 
tices were as im})ortant as they were useful and 
laborious, and were performed not only with 
credit, but in a manner to give him high dis- 
tinction. The Government of India had fre- 
quent occasion to acknowledge its obligation to 
its learned Assay Master and Mint Secretary, 
for reforms introduced into the coinage, and far 
other depart jueutal services of eminent public 
merit. But neitlior official duties, nor literary 
pursuits, nor both these combined, were suffici- 
ent for the active mind of Professor Wilson at 
this perit)d of his life. As a memberiiof society, 
he joined with ardour in every sclieine of public 
amusement ; and was besides, the originator 
and promoter of many measures for the perma- 
nent improvement of the people among whom 
his lot was cast. The Theatre of Ghowriii- 
ghee owed for many years its success to his 
management and histrionic talents; while 
his musical skill and proticieiicy gave him a 
place in every concert. But his name will live 
in India, and especially in Bengal, for the part 
he took ill promoting useful instruction ; H. 
H. Wilson was the first person who introduced 
the study of Iiluropean science and English 
literature into the education of the native po- 
pulation, whose knowledge of English had 
hitherto been confined to qualification for the 
situation of an office clerk. For many conse- 
cutive years, Wilson was the Secretary to the 
Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, 
and he devoted himself especially to directing 
the studies of the Hindu College, from the 
disite of its establishment ; and it was here first 
that the native youth of India were trained to 
pass examinatibns that would not have dis- 
credited first-class seminaries of England. In 
1833, the University of Oxford having, through 
the magnificent bequest of Colonel Bodeu, 
established a Professorship of Sanscrit, 


WINCHESTER. 

Wilson, who was still in Indin, was select- 
ed unsolicited, but not without competition, for 
that liberally endow^ed situation, as a tribute to 
the reputation won by lik literary W(>rk8 and 
the eminent position he occupied among orien- 
tal scholars. He returned soon after to Eng- 
land, and was appointed also to the office of 
Librarian to the East India Company in 
succession to Dr. IVilkius. Thus placed in 
England, in a position of pecuniary indepen- 
dence, with every motive, and all the ad- 
vantages he could de.sire, he freely devoted 
his powerful mind to the* favourite pur- 
suits of his life ; and joining immediately 
this Society, entered upon the career of useful- 
ness and literary distinction which has reflected 
so much honour upon himself. Scarcely a jour- 
nal has been published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, since he jcuned it, that has not been 
enriched by an essay, or critique, or disquisi- 
tion from his prolific pen; and his services at 
the meetings, and ready aid in promoting every 
useful object, and means of extending inform- 
atiou upon oriental subjects, were very great. 
These[>arate works [)ublishedby H. H. Wilson 
after liis return from India are numerous 
and highly valuable. They have all aimed at 
the wid<*r spread of knowledge in the lore 
which he had so thoroughly^mastered, — like 
his essays and translations of the Vedas and 
Puranas ; — or like his Sanscrit Grammar, and 
Glossary of Indian Terms, for the usjeful pur- 
poses of instruction ; — or like his edition and 
continuation of “ Mill’s History of British 
India — or, like his Ariana Aiitiqua, on the 
antiquities and coins of x\fghanistan, with the 
higher aim of producing a lasting record for 
the information of the world at large. It w\*is 
the distinguishing characteristic of Professor H. 

H. Wilson that he considered nothing unworthy 
of his labours ti^at was calculated to be useful ; 
and Avas never influenced in his undertakings 
by the mere desire of acquiring distinction, or 
increasing his fame. Many of these works ex- 
hibit p«>wers of illustration and close reason- 
ing which will place their author in a high 
position among the literary men of the age. 
But it is as a man of deep reasearch, and as a 
Sanscrit scholar and orientalist, as the suc- 
cessor of Sir William Jones and H. T. Cole- 
brooke the worthy wearer of their mantles, and 
inheritor of the pre-eminence they enjoyed i<^ 
this particular department of literature, that 
his name will especially live among the emi- 
nent men of learning of his age and country." 

WILUMPI, Mal. Averrhoe bilimbi. 
WINCHESTER, Dr. J., of the Bombay 
Medical Service. Author uf Memoir on the 
river Euphrates, Bomb. Geo. Trans, vol. iii. 

I. — Notes on ^fiid, Ibid, vol. vL 194,— On 
the practicability of advatieing an army from 
Europe into Asia by the provinces of the 



WOOD. 


WOOLEVE MIN. 


Tigris, Load. Geo. Traus. vol. vi. 187. — Note 
on the inland of Kurak, Persian Gulf, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vol. iii. 35. — Notes on various 
places in the Persian Gulf in Corbyn^a India 
Review, 1842. — i>. Buisfs Catalogue, 

WINGED CASSIA. Cassia alata. 

WINGED SEA-HORSES. See Syngna 
thidae. 

WING LEAVED IPOM^EA. Ipouiaea 

quamoclit. 

WIN!, Sans. VINAYA. Burm. The Bur- 
mese book which regulates the life and conver- 
sation o the Buddhist monks. — Yule^ p. 1G9. 

WINNUI KAMEN, Res. Tartar. 

WING, Uus.Wiiie. WINO-GRANDNOE, 
RiJS. Brandy. 

WINTER CHERRY, Eng. Syn. of Vliy 
salis .voninifera, var. P. flexuo.->a, Nees. 

WITTOBA. One of the many subordinate 
incarnations of Vishnu. It took place at Pan- 
derpur, a town about 80 miles to the south-eabt 
of Poona. The Brahmans speak of it as an 
event of not very ancient date ; but say that it 
i.s recorded, perhaps prophetically, in the Maha 
Bhagavata. A splendid temple is there de- 
dicated to his worship. Ho is represented 
sculptured in stone, of the size of a man, 
standing with his feet parallel to eacl» 
oth'T ; with his hands upon his lips, the 
fing TS pointing forwards, he is ct)vercd with a 
sort of raised hat, crowned with a Linga : his 
hair is [daited, and turned up. — Moor, pages 
4 1 6 and 417. 

WOADISHA, Tkl, Syn. of Cluytia col- 
lina, Pioxb. 

WOADUGU MARAM, Tam. i 

Cl'^ tia colliiia. 

WO \ N 1 , T I-: L. Acaci a fernigi i \ ea. 

WODA OR VADA CHIN TAKA I A, Tkx. 

G<ircinia caiiibogia. 

WODALIC ou VVOTUALE, Tam. Acacia] 
Catechu. I 

WOFTANGIL, Kash. a grass of Kash- 
mir, from which is prepared a yellow dye for 
shawl wool. 

WOH-KAYU-LAWANG, Jav. Cloves. 

WOH-PALA, Jav. Nutmegs. 

WOL, lJUT. WOLLE, Gkr. WOLNA, 
Ru.s. ALSO SCHERST, Rus. Wool. 

WOLF. See Canis. 

W oMUM SIRAGUM, 1 Calculus 

cy. Stic us. 

• WOND M A RAM, Tam. Soymida febrifuga. 

WONDUGU, Tam. Syu. of Cluytia collina, 
Roxb. 

WOO-AN, a small island lying near the 
western side of Haenun. - 

WOOD, Lieut. I. N. Author of a Report 
on the river Indus in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. 
X. — Notes on the lower part of, and of the 
craft thereon, in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1836—1838 ; 
reprint, vol. i. 89. — Journey into the Naga 


hills, Ibid, 1844, vol. xili. 17. — Journey to the 
Oxus, Lond. 1841, I vol 8vo. — Journal of a 
visit to the Lacjnlive Archipelago, in Lund. 
Geo. Trans. 1836, vol. vL 29. — I)r, Buist. 

WOOD OR TIMBER, 

Arunyavn, Can. Chob, Pers. 

Lacaru, Guz. Aruunyinn, Sans. 

Nath’h, T)uk. Davou, Sans. 

Lakra, Hind. I Kadu Kambii, TaM. 

Aniuuyutn, Mai.eal. Mann, Tam. 

Lakara, Mahr. I (^hetfcn a]«o Karra, Tel, 

Arnneya, Maiir. | Koia, 'J' el. 

llezni, PER.S. I 

WOOD APPLIC, Eng. Syn. of Feronia 
elephantum. Cor. 

WOOD APPl.E GUM. See Resins. 

WOOD-U A RVIN G. See Carving. 

WOOD CMAL. Sec Coni 

WOOD DU, M.vr« Phascolus max. 

WOODDULU, Tkl. Phaseolua 

rnnnuo. 

VVOODIAII WOOD, Anglo-Tkl. Odina 
pumata. 

WOOD-MOTH. Wood-carrying moth. 
Sack-tiager, Gkr. 1 Knndi Puchi, Tam. 
Muliika itasari, Tam. | Dalme-Kattea, Singit. 
The larvae of this singular moth construct, for 
thcm.^elvc' cases which they suspend to a 
branch fretjucutly of the pomegranate, surround- 
ing them with the sltuns of leaves, and thorns 
or pieces of twigs bound together by threads 
till the whole presents the appearance of a 
bundle of rods about 1 J inch long. The male 
at the close of the pupal lest, escapes from one 
end of this covering ; but I he female rmikes it 
her dwelling f«>r life, moving about with it at 
pleasure, and when alarmed, draws together the 
purse like aperture at the open end. There nre 
five ascertained species of these, in Ceylon. 
Psyche Doubleduii, WeMiv, Metisaplana, Wal- 
Eumeta Cratuerii, Westw\ K. Templeton ii, 
Westvj ; and Cryptnthelca consorta, Temp, 
The Singhalese regard them as human beings, 
who as a punishment for stealing wood in some 
former stage of existence, have been condemn- 
ed to undergo a metemphysicosis under the 
form of these itjs-cts . — Bir J, E, I'ennanfa 
Ceylon, 

WOOD OIL. Oils of several species of 
Dipterocarpus. See Oil, Dammer, Diptero- 
carpus laevis, Dipterocariuis tnrbinatus. 

WOODS. See Forests. Timber, 

WOODUGA, Pkl. Alangium hexapetalnm, 

WOODY DALBERGIA. Dalbergia ar- 
borea. 

WOOL, See Wool, yarn. 

WOOL OB COTTON-TREES. See Eric 
deiidron. 

WOOLAVALU, Tkl. DoUffhos 

uniflorus. 

WOOLEVE MIN, Tam. 

Caboose. 
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^ WU-TSAU. 


WOOLLEN RUGS. See Rugs. to give it the name of ** Nereln^^ from the for- 

WOGLLIGUUDA, Tkt.. Oni'Mi. nn*r name of the plant which yields Nniuni 

WOOLL Y CALTROPS. Tribulus lanu- antul^senterictf. It is believed that this is the 
ginosns. first alkaloid which has been extracted from the 

WOOLLY GRISLEA. Grislea tomentosa generally acrid aiid poisonous family, the Apo- 
WOOLLY MOON-SEED. Minisperm urn | cynacefie, to which the plant belongs. A preci- 
villosnm. ^ j i*itate lias been obtained from a decoction 

WOOLLY QUINCE, Hind. Cydonia ; of the seeds of the same tree, supposed, but 
tomentosa. not proved, to contain an alkali. See Connessi 

WOOLUNTIIU, Tam. Phaseo- bark, C‘»i essi seed, Oil. 

lus mungo. WRIGIITIA TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 

WOOMA MARA, Can. Calophyllum ino- WRONGON, Mai.kal. Arsenic, 
pbyllum. WUHOIKA, Rus. Calico. 

WOON, Bkrm. a Burmese governor or WLHJKO NAR, M a leal. Crotalaria jun- 
minister. This Wfird literally signifies coa, Snnn. 

as Woon gye, Great worm : Woon douk, Pr(»p WU DALIT, Tei.. Syii. of Pha.seol us mungo, 
of the Wiion. — Ynh., p. 3. Linn. 

WOONDI, ALSO TARING!, Can. Syn. of WIJKANA MARAM, Tam. Syn. of Dios- 
male tree of C'alysaccion longifolium, Wight. pyrns cordifolia, Roxb. 

WOON DOUK. A Burmese luinister of W UK KU, Tam. Syn. of Crotalaria jnncea, 
the second ordi r. — Yule.^ p. ,3. Linn. 

WOO-PEl-TZE, Burm. Galls. WULA-WALA, Tel. Syn. of Doliclios uni- 

WOORALA-TI-:r., SiNGif. Clove oil. fionis, Iviim. 

WOO-SEU-SII AN, a small island l3ing WITLL, S\v. Wool, 
near the western side (»f Hac-nun. WULL KLLU, Can. also ELLU, Can. 

WOOSHERIKAIA, Tel. Sesamum orieutale. 

Phyllanthms emblica. ,WULLI KIUE OR VULLI KIRE, Tam. 

WOOSIIERI KE PU, Tel. Q/ )i.) ■.»' v;r) ^ 0 > ^JJ QillJjjt: ^ ,, O) C< ) O VOl V 111 US 

Phylhmthus emblica. ^ rei>ens. 

WOOSniH I K AIA, Tix. ^<<8 S^oOo Wl! LIT IL .-i lake 1 2 mil.'s loiift in Kashmir 

Myrobahiri cnnblica. through which the dheiiim llowirs. 

WOOS'TAKAIA, Tel. Sola WUMJi, Mar. Syn. of Nepheliuin longa- 

num pubescens. num. 

WOOTHULU, Tel. Phascolus WUN'I', Sans. The second titular honor 

mungo. given to a lliodu in India, as R.ija Eshwaru 

WORMTA COROAl ANDELTANA, Spr. Doss, Dyawunt Bahadur, also Raja Indra- 
Syn, of Dillenia pentiigyna, Roxb. wunt B.ihailiir. 

WORM KILLPR, Eng. Syn. of Ar- WUiil), Arab. Rosa con tifolia, Roxb. ^ 
istolocliia bracteata. WURKICL, Gkr. ITiec. 

WORM PIPE FISH. Svrignathidag WURFEESALPETRE, Geil Nitrate of 

WORM SAW-WORT, Hind. Serratula soda. S.).la. 
anthelmintica. — Somraj. WURNA SUNKRA, Sans. IVIixed castes. 

WOSK, Rps. Wax. A term .'^a id to be eiiipl lyed in Northern India 

WOTU, Can. Loraiithns falcatu.s. to embrace the new oa.stes admitted into the 

WOU PAY, C AN. Garciuia cambogia. Hindu religion. Tin* only mixed ca.stes to be 

WOU-WOU. Simiadje. louiid in Southern India, coii.^i^t (-f the off- 

WOWLI, Mak. Syn. of Ulmus iutegrifolia. spring .of the dancing girls attached to the 
WOW-WOVV. IJylobates agilis. ! tcinplcs, of wlnon the female cliildreii are 

WRIGIITIA ANTIDYSEN'I'ERICA. I brought up to their mothers’ occupations, 

A new vegetable alkaloid is oxtraeted from the and the male as temple fiorists and musicians, 
bark of the Wriyhtia arduiyi^nderka^ the; WURRIALI MAY" URl, Guz. and Hind. 

Khooda^^ of the bazars. The alkaloid is re- 1 Fennel .seed, 
sinous and uncr)^sta)lisable, of a powerfully! WURUUS, Mar. Syn. of Bignoiiia quadri- ,, 
bitter and somewhat acrid taste, insoluble in locularl.s. 

water, but very soluble in alcohol, 'mther and WURZICL. ChenopodiaceocL 

chloroform. It exists in very minute propor- WU-'l'SAU. Chin, Tiger poison. Is a * 

tion in the bark, only one part being procura- well pre}«ired extract from a root grown in 
ble from one thousand parts of dry bark ; it iai i the interior of China, which presents all the 
supposed that the seeds contain it in’ mueti appei^rance Aconitum ferox. A very minute 
larger quantities. A specimen of the juice- quantity of the VVu-tsau Mdien put on the 
alkaloid was exhibited, and its alkaline uatui^ .ilioogue produces intense tingling and numbness 
shown by eatpeiiment. The writer l tongue and lips, after it W The 
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YAK. 


YAK. 


Wu-tsau is the name also of the plant from j WYAKG, in the Gillolo Passage, 9 miles 


the of which the poison is prepared. It 
is used by certain tribes in the interi^jr of 
China. 

WU'rTU, a llajput race, in the tracts 
alonjLi the Sutlej, about Pakputtun. 

WYALA, Tel. Syn. of Vitex negundo, 
Liun. 


S. E. of Syang, is the most northerly of a 
ran^L'c of i.'ilaiuls stretching from Syang to 
\V a y ii i< 11 . — // o tlL 

VVYANG. A j lay or theatrioil represen- 
tation of the Javanese. 

WYNSTEEN, l)i:r. Tartar. 


X 


XANTHOCHYMUS. See Cludacea^ Sta- 
lagmites pictoria. 

X A N ' n 1 OGll Y M U S O V A LI FOLIU S. 
See GnmVu)ge. 

XANTHOCIIYMUS riCTOUIUS. See 

Ga inboge. 

X A N T n 0 C 1 1 Y M U S S V I C A 1' U S . S v e 
Gamboie. 

X A N TllOX YL A Cl i-E. S.o ( Snsnulic 

wood of AIer;4ni, Ailanlhns ex(‘(*l.sM. 

XANTIJOX YLON. S' e Tejlnil, also Tim- 
inne. 

XANTHOXYLON TKIPIIYLLUM. See 
11 os ins. 

XANJTTOXYl.S. See Xanthoxvl.unm 
XAN THOX Y L U M A ROM A 1 K ' I LM . 

See Xanthoxyloii h<».sti]e. 

XAVIER. St. Fuaxcis, visited J.qian be- 
tween the years 1517 and 15411 and by Ids 
efforts, the Ohristian religion was fairly esta- 
blished by 1550, but in the }oar 1507 their 


persecutions began and numbers, variously sta- 
teii at from 300,000 to 1,000,000, were mas- 
sacred and hurled from rocks. 

X EN( )1)E II M F S. See llydriche. 

XIMENTA /EGYPTIACA, Hoxb. Syn. 
of nalanites /Egypt iaca. 

XTMENIA RUSSELTANA, Wall. Syn. 
of Ximenia Americana, Linn. 

XI PHI AS OLADIUS. See Scombridre. 

X 1 P J 1 1 1 ) I L M . S ee 11 m n i ( )d ora com. 

XOLOIT/CIJINTLL Bee Caids. 

XULl.A JSIyANDS, four in number, are of 
considerable magnitude and height, the S. E. 
point (»r Xulla Pessey is in hit. 28’ S. and 
long. 125’'’ 5s’ ’L, and is well inhabited and 
onllivated. 

X Y L( )- A LOE. S( c Erigle-wood. 

XYLOCARPUB GlIANATUM. See Sea- 
cocoa.! mt. 

XYIAH ^OPA TEN ULSC A PA, Westwood. 
Car[»enter Pec. 


Y 


YACHT, Akatl Ruby. 

Y ADA LA, Tel. also PANDT KATTU 
TJGJi3 , Tel. (.A)ml)r<*tum ovalifolium, Hoxb. 

YADDU JMETTE, Tel. Nelsouia tonieii- 
tosa., Deitr. 

YAFTA. a district of A^'inen, surrounded 
by those of Lidiej, Banaii and the Jladniinant 
J!n»vinces, and reaching inland to the Jebel 
Yaffate, mountains 0,500 bet above the .sea 
level. The Yafiaee tribe is the most powerful 
in Yemen. 

Y AGASI, Tel. See Peah Saul. 

• YAI YOE, Buini. IMorinda bracteata. 

YAK, tfle male, YAK-MO, the female Bos 
grunniens, as Vigne was informed, is found wild 
on the rovtliern slopes of the Himalayas, wdiere 
they descend on Yarkund. In the Western 
Himalayas, the wild yak is called Brong or 
Dong, and the female h Brong- h Bri, which is 
commonly projiounced Dond-di. Its existence 
is commonly believed in, by the Tibetans in 
Ladak, who say it inhabits the grassy plains 


on the n[>|)er courses of the Sutlej and Sangpo. 
On the northern slopcfs of the Himalya, that 
descend n|)on the plains of Yarkand, and in 
the di.stiict of Gnari, north and north east of 
Garo. Put none of the recent travellers, 
Vigne, Wood, or the brothers Cunnigham have 
seen one. ’I'he Alessrs. BcliJagentweit state 
that in western Tibet, particularly in Ladak, 
there are no more yaks in a wild state at pre- 
sentj tliough they have nq doubt that they 
liave f(»nnerly existed there. They seem to 
have bten extirpated there, the population be- 
ing, tin High very thin, a little more numerous 
than in Tibet in general. As Ladak has been 
o(x*a.sioiial]y more visited by travellers than 
any other part of 1'ibet, the want of the yajc 
here has probably given rise to the idea that 
they are no more to be found in a wild state 
at all. Amongst all quadruped animals the 
yak is found at the greatest height : it stands 
best the cold of the Snowy Mountains, and is 
least affected by the rare^ed air. But at the 
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satne time the range of temperature in which to the Slayer of all Beings ! to Andhambara 
a yak can live is very limited, the real yak can or Yama, &c. <kc. The Hindus make daily 
scarcely exist in summer at heights of 8,000 oblations of water to Yama. The second dny 
feet. They often found large herds of wild of the month Kfirticu is sacred to him and his 
yaks, from thirty to forty, in heights of 18,600 sister, the river goddess, Yenmna or JuinnM, 
to 18,900 English feet; and on one occasion who entertained him on that day ; in omae- 
they traced them even as liigh as 19,300 feet, quence of which an annual festival is held, in 
— a remarkable elevation, as it is very con.si- which siaWs entertain their brothers. On this 
derably above the limits of vegetati«>n, and occasion an image of him of clay is made and 
even m'»rc than 1,000 feet above the snow line, worshipped, and then thrown into the river. 
The hybrid between the yak and tlie Indian He is also worshipped on the fourteenth day of 
cow is called Chooboo, and it is very rejnark- the dark part of the month Aswiua. Some of 
able that the chool:)Oos are fertile. Tlie choo- the other names of Yama are Pitripeti, or lord 
boos, which are nmst useful domestic animals of the Pitris ; Andhambara, from a wood from 
to the inhabitants of tlie Himalayas, are which fire is producer! by attrition • Antaka, 
brought down to lower places, where yaks do the destroyer; Kala, Time ; and Dnndudhara, 
not exist, and where consequently they cannot he who has the rod of punishment. Coleman^ 
mix either with yaks or with the Iiidisn cow. page 115 . Major Moor tells us tliat the name 
They had occasion to see and examine the off- of Yama occurs frequently in the sacrificial 
spring of choobooa as hir as to the seventli ceremonies of the Hindus ; oblations and in- 
generations neither much altered nor deteri-' vocations to him, forming a portion of several 
orated; and were informed that there was ne- of those ceremonies. He is regent of the south, 
ver found any limit as to the number of gone- or lower world, in which the Hindus place the 
ralions. Hermann and Robert Scfilagentweit infernal regions ; thus corre.spoiiding, as the 
frequently found wild yaks in both sides of judge of departed souls, with the Grecian Pluto, 
the range which separates the Indus from the or Minos. Minos has been supposed the same 
Sutlej, near the origin of the In bis and near with Menu ; with whom, especially with the 
the environs of Gaarto, but the gi'oatest num- seventh, Satyavrata, Yama also agrees in cha- 
ber of them, was at the fo of the Kora ko- meter, as well as in name ; both being called 
rum range as well as to the soiitli of the Kuen- Vaivaswata, or offsiiring of the Sun, and Srad^- 
Luen in 'rurkistau . — CunninghanVs Ladak, ha deva, or lord of the Srad’ha. Srad’ha, is 
Vigne^s Travels^ Schalag .ntiotit, the ceremonial oblation in honour of deceased 

YAMA, OK DIIElvM ARAJAH, rcseni- ancestors; which obsequies to the dii manes 
hies both the Grecian Plut(', the king of hell, are attended with feasting, and various obser- 
and Minos, the judge of departed souls, and is vances of a cuimms and singular description, 
the regent of the south, or lower division of Yama has many names, and, in his character 
the world, rnythol'^gically called Patala, or the and functions, is related to many important 
infernal regions. Yama is described of a green personages of sacred and [)rofane history. Mr. 
colour, with red garments, having a crown on Wilford believes Yama, or Pluto, to be the 
his head, his eyes inflajiied, and sitting on a same with Serapis ; deriving. the latter name 
buffalo, with a club and prrsA /4 in his hands, from a compound Sanskrit word, implying 
“ His dreadful teeth, grim aspect, and terrible thirst of blood. “The sun, in Bhadra, had 
shape,*’ says Mr. Ward, “fill the inhabitants the title ^*f Yama; but the Egyptians gave 
of the three worlds with terror.” As Dher- that of Pluto, says Porphyry, to the great 
marajah he is differently described ; of a divine luminary near the winter solstice. Yama, the 
countenance, mild and benevolent. The vir- regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the 
tiious only see the latter ; the wicked are Puranas : one of them named Cerbura, or va- 
judged by Yama, surrounded by all his terrors, ried ; the other, Syama, or black : the first i.s 
If the deiid have been virtuous, they asc»mfl to also called Tri-<iras, with thre^ heads ; and 
a place of happinefcyB ; if wicked, they are sent has several ()ther epithets, signifying stained, 
to a particular hell, to undergo tlie puni.shment or spotted : Cerbura is indubitably the Cerhe- 
appoiuted for their especial crimes. Yama is ras of the Greeks. The dragon of Sei'apis is 
called Srad*ha deva, or lord of: the obsequies suppo.sed to be the Sesbnaga, which is dcscrib- • 
and presides over the ceremoniefs of Brad’ha. ed as in the infernal regions by th# author of 
At the time of offering the oblations to the the Bhagavat.” — As. Pes. vol. iii. p. 409. “A • 
manes of d<?ceased ancestors, he is invoked by dying man, when no hopes of his surviving 
the priest under several names, of which Mr. remain, should be laid on a bed of Kusa grass 
Colebrooke has enumerated fourteen. The priest (Poa cynosuroides) in the open air, his head 
thus addresses him* Salutafion to Yamrt, sa- sprinkled with water drawn from the Ganges, 
lutation to Dherma Rajah,: or the King of the and smeared with clay brought from the same 
Deities, to Antaka, or the Destroyer! to Vai- river. A salagrama stone should be placed 
waswata, br the GhUd of the Sun ! to Tlllie i |n«ar him, holy strains &om the Yeda should 
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be cbaunted aloud ; and leaves of holy basil 
scattered over his head . — MooVy pages from 
309 & 310. 

YaKvSHADUPHA, Sans. Darnmer. 

YALUM, Maleal. Syti. of Elettaria cjir 
dainoniuin, Maton. 

YAMS KALUNG, Anglo-Tam. Syt>. o( 
Dioscorea alatj^ Limi, See Colocasia, Dios 
coreaceje. In the Fijo Islands, some of the 
ya.jis, of which rhere are upwards of 50 va- 
rieties, grow to the enormous size of 50 to 
80 ib'i. in weight. Their geueral average liow- 
ever is from 2 to 8 lbs. 

YAMUNA OR JAMNA RIVER. In 
Hindu mythology, the personified river, is con- 
sidered as the daughter of Surya or the sun 
and sister of Yama. 

YANG. In Chinese mythological history, 
the male creative power, from which, and the i 
feimde, Yin, the universe |>rimeval sprung. { 

YANG MA, Chin. Eriobotrys Japonica, 
Loquat. 

YANG-MA-DA, Burm. Abelmoschus cs- 
culcntus, W. and A. 

YANG SKI H, Chin. Tin. 

YANG TZK-KEANG, is the largest of 
the Chinese rivers, and the city of Nanking is 
about 150 or I 56 miles from its entrance. The 
entrance is very wide, but divided into two 
channels by the large island of Tsuiig Min on 
the north. On the shore of its southern entrance 
is the town of Wosung. 'Ilie Yang-tse-Keang 
river is called by the Chinese the Girdle of 
China, and it traverses the whole of the centre 
of the empire, rolling its flood of water tt» the 
Sea through the richest and most fertile pai t 
of the country. Its importance to China can- 
not be too highly estimated. There is n(» river 
in the world which has on its banks so numer- 
ous a population, amounting to at least to one 
hundred millions of people, who are sustained 
by its waters in the pursuits of conniierce a?id 
agriculture. There arc more than one hundred 
cities of the first, second, and third clashes, 
and two hundred towns and villages which 
could be approached directly from its water 
way. From its oritiin in Tibet to its outlet at 
the sea, its course is about 3,000 mile.s, the 
points being distant in a direct line 1,850 
miles, and the basin drained by its channel 
nt arly 800,000 square miles. The commerce 
of many of the plac s situate on the border-s of 
•the river is very important. Fers«)ns engage<l 
in every variety of trade resort to Han-Khow 
for the exchange of their respective commodi- 
ti a ; me » from the north and west, from Mon- 
golia to Tibet an<l Sze chuen, brinii their wheat, 
rice, dried and salted vegetables of every kind, 
bamboo sprouts, horses, sheep, furs, skins, coal, 
lead, jade or ne[)hrite, gold in large quantities, 
rhubarb, musk, wax, and various drugs of 
northern growt^, and exchange for tea, 


silk, eamphori opium, various souikerYi drugs, 
and above all, for very large quantities of Man- 
chester and Leeds goods. The quantity of Jong 
cloth and cotton goods that pans through Han- 
Khow is probably more than Inilf of the whole 
brought to China, and access to this ^pot is of 
great imporGince. It has long Ineii much 
desired by merchants that they should be able 
to inspect personally the trade of this place and 
take part in it, as from the accounts brought 
by native traders it would appear to be one of 
the most important mart in all Asia . — page 303. 

YAP OR UNAWB, 63 miles from the 
Matelota islands, in lat. 9° 35^’ N. and 138^ 
8' E. 

YAR, Kasiim. a place on a shore or side 
of a lake or a river. Yari kul, a common 
expression, signifies the strand or bank of the 
lake. — Viqne. 

YARALA, Tel. also PUTRAJIVI, Tel. 
Putranjiva Boxburghii, Roxb. 

YARKAND. Ls a vast depression of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet, .separating the 
Knluluen on the northerji frontier of the 
Himalaya-Tibetan syatem of mountains, — from 
the Syan Ciiane, or the mountains of Central 
Asia, on th * soutijern border of Russia. Ac- 
cording t() .Moorcrott, it contains fnun fifty to 
sixty thousand inhabitants. The people speak 
rurki. 

YASTTMADIIUKA, Sans. Syn. of root 
of Glvcyrrhiza glabra. 

YASliri MADUHUKAM, Tel. Abrus 
precatorius, Linn. 

I YASAWUK, Peus. Hind. In India, a 
foot soldier. 

! YAU. A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arracan mountains westward of Pagan, and who 
speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. — Latham, 

Y'AVALU, Tel. IJordcum hex;«stichuin, 
Linn. 

Y A VAN A. A term siqqmsed to allude to 
the Greeks. Yavana is a regular participle 
form of the nmt yu, to mix ; so that Yavana, 
like Misra, might have signified no more than 
a mixed |)e(>ple. Butsitice yoni is also derived 
from the .same root, many pandits insist that 
the Yavanas were so named from their obstinate 
assertion of a superior influence in the female 
over the Jinga, nr male nature, in producing a 
pruT ct ofispiii.g. Jt may seem strange that a 
question of mere physioh»gy sho\ild have occa- 
sinn' d, not only a vehenient religious contest, 
but evfii a blot»dy war ; yet the fact aiq)ears 
to be histcfrically true, though the Hindu 
writers have dressed it up, as usual, in a veil 
of extravagant allegories and mysteries which 
they consider as lawfully sacred. They repre- 
sent Narayana, moving (as his name implies) 
on the waters, in the character of the first male, 
and the principle of all nature, which was 
wholly surrounded in the beginning by tain»% 
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Of darkness, the chaos, or primordial night of 
*tlie mythol.)gLts, and perlia[is, the tliaii- 

inaz, nr thainas, of ilu^ ancient EiVptinis. Tiie 
cli.'ios is also called prakriti, or cnrle nature ; 
and the unde deity has the name of Piirusha, 
from whom proceeded sacti or power, which, 
when it is ascribed to the earth, in contradis- 
tinction to the water, is called ahara sacti, or 
the power of containing, or concerning; Imt 
that power, in its first state, was rather a ten- 
dency or a[>titude, and lay dorniaiit, or inert, 
until it was excited by the bija, or vivifying 
principle, of the plastic Iswara. This power, 
or aptitude of nature, is reprcseiited under tlie 
symbol ot the yoni, or bhaga, while the ani- 
mating principle is cx[)iessed by the liriira. 
Both are united by the creative |)<iwer of Brah- 
ma. The Yoni has been called the navel of 
Vishnu — notidenticall3^ but nearly; for though 
it is held in the Vedanta, that tlic divine spirit 
penetrates or pervades all nature, and though 
the sacti be considered as an einanatit>n from 
that spirit, yet the emanation is never wholl}’ 
detached from its sourec ; and the penetration 
is never so perfect as to become a total union 
or identity. In one jxiint of view, Brahnia 
corresponds with the chronos, or time, of the 
Greek mythologisla ; for through him genera- 
tions pass on siiceessivdy ; ag(?s and periods 
are by him put in motion, terminated, and re- 
newed ; while he dies and springs to birth 
alternately; his existence or energy, continuing 
a hundred of his years, during which he pro 
duces and devours all things of less longevity. 
Vishnu represents water, or the humid princi- 
ple ; and Iswara, fire, which recreates or de- 
stroys as it is diflferently api)lied'. Prit^hivi, 
or earth, and H&vi, or the sun, are severally 
triinurtis, or forms, of the three great ptiwers, 
acting jointly and separately, but with differ- 
ent natures and energies ; and by their mutual 
aclion, excite and exi>andr the rudiments of 
material substances. The vvor<l rnurti, or form, 
is exactly' synonymous vvilli eidola, ami, in a 
secondary sense, means an image, but, in its 
primary acceptation, it denotes any shape or 
appearance assumed by a celestial being. Our 
vital souls are, according to the Vedanta, no 
more than images, or of the Supreim 

Spirit ; and Homer places the idol of Her- 
cules in Elysium, with other deceased heroes, 
though the god himself was at the same time 
enjoying bliss in the heavenly mansions. Such 
a rnurti, say the Hindus, can hy no means 
aflFect with any sensation, either pleasing or 
painful, the being from whom it emanated ; 
though it may give pleasure or pain from col 
lateral emanations from the same sourc^. Hence 
they offer no sacrifices to the Supreme Essence, 
of which are our souls or images, but adore him 
with silent meditation ; while they make fre- 
quent homas, or oblations, to fire, and perform 


acts of worship to the sun, the stars, the 
earth, and powers of nature, which they con- 
sider as mnrtis, or images ; the same in kind 
as ourselves, but rraiiscendently lii^her in de- 
gree. The mooli is also a great object of tlu ir 
adoration; for though they consider the sun 
and the earth as to the two grand agents in 
the system of the universe, yet they know 
their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by 
the influence of the lunar orb, according to 
their several aspects, and seem to have an 
ide*a of attraction through tlie whole extent of 
nature. This system was known to the ancient 
Egyptians ; for, according to Diodorus, Book i, 
their Vulcan, or eleineotal fire, was the great 
and powerful deity whose influence contributed 
chiefly towards the generation and perfection 
(»f natural bodies ; while the ocean, l»y which 
the}^ meant water in a collective sense, afforded 
the nutriment that was necessary, and the 
earth was the capacious reci'ptacle in which 
tills grand ojieratioii was performed. Hence 
Orpheus described the earth as the universal 
mother ; ami this is the true im aning of the 
Sanskrit ‘‘ ancla-amba.” Such is the system of 
those Hindus who admit an equal concurreiice 
of the two [)rinci[>le8 ; but the declared follow- 
ers of Vishnu prof ss very different opinions 
from those adopted l)y the votaries of Iswara. 
Each sect is also subdivided according to the 
degree of influence which some of them allow 
to be possessed by that j)rinci[>le, which, on 
the whole, they depreciate : but the pure Vaish- 
navas are, in truth, the same with the Yonijas. 
This diversity of ojiinion seems to have occa- 
sioned the general w’ar which is often mention- 
ed ill the Purauas, and was celebrated by the 
poets of tlie west as the basis of the Grecian 
mythology: here is meant that between the gods 
led by Jiijiiter, and the giants, or sons of the 
earth, or in other words, between the followers 
of Iswara and the Yonijas, or men produced, as 
thi\v assiTted, by Prit’liivi, a power or form 
of Vishnu ; for Nnniins, (Dionys, Ihiok xxx. 
iv. V. 241,) expressly declares, that the war in 
question arose between the partizans of Jupiter 
and those who acknowledge no other d< ities 
than water and earth. According to b»)th 
Nonnus and the Hindu mythologists, it began 
in India, wjience it was spread over the whole 
globe ; and all mankind appear to have borne 
a part in it. These religious and jihyaiological 
contests were disguised in Egypt and India'^ 
under a veil of the wildest allegories and em- 
blems. On the banks of the Nile, Osiris was u 
torn in pieces ; and on those of the Ganges, 
the limbs of his consort, Isi, or Sati, were 
scattered over the world, giving names to the 
places where they fell, and where they are still 
superstitionsly worshipped. In the Sanskrit 
book, entitled Maha Kala Sanhitaii, we find 
the Grecian story concerning the wanderings of 
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Bacchus*; fur Iswara, having been mutilated 
thnmgh the imijrccations of sumo offended 
[Munis, rambled over the whole eavtli bewailing 
liis misfortune : while Isi wanilered also throULrh 
the world, siugiitg mournful ditties hi a state 
of distraction, 'i'here is a legend in the 8erva 
rasa, of which the fig\irative meauiug is more 
obvious. When 8ati, after the close of her 
existence as the daughter of Diicsha, (see p. 
106) sprang again to life iii the character of 
Parvati, or mountain-born, she was reunited 
in marriage to Mahacleva. Tins divine pair 
had once a dispute on the comparative iuttnence 
of sexes in producing animated beings ; and 
each resolved, by mutual agreement, to create 
a}>art a new race of men. The race produced 
by Maliadeva was very numerous, and devoted 
tiiemselves exclusively to the vvorshi[> of the 
male deity ; but their intellects were dull, their 
bodies feeble, th- ir limbs distorteil, and their 
complexions of different hues. Parvati had at 
the same time ert ated a multitude of human 
beings, who adored the female jmwer only ; 
and were all well shaped, with sweet aspect 
and tine c()m[»lexion.s. A furious contest ensued 
between the two races, and the Lingajas were 
defeated in battle. But Maliadeva, enraged 
against the Yonijas, would have destroyed 
them with the fire froju his eye, if Parvati had 
not iuter[K)sed, and api»eased him : but be 
would spare them only on condition that they 
should iiistandy quit the country, to return no 
'more. And from the yoiii which they adored 
as the sole cause of their existence, tinny were 
named Yavanas. “It is evident that the 
strange talc from the Servarasa was invented 
to establish the opinion of the Yonianeitas, or 
Votaries of Devi, that the g«)od slnqie, strength, 
and courage, of animals depend on the superior 
influence of the female parent, whose powers 
are only excited, or put into action, by the male 
aura. But the Liiiirancit is maintain aii opposite 
doctrine.There is also a set of Hindus, by far the 
most numerous of any, who, attcm[>tingto recon- 
cile the two systems, tell us, in their allegorical 
stylo, that Parvati and Maliadeva found their 
coiumiTeiice essential to the pt rfe<!tion of tlieir 
oflspring ; and t hat Vislinn, at the request of 
the goddess, effected a reconciliation between 
them : hence the navel of Visiinu, by which 
they mean the os tincye, is worshipjied as one 
ami the same with the sacred youi.’’ Mr. 
#Wil fill’d proceeds to show the iilentity of this 
with. the umliilica! mystery symbolijced in the 
temple of Jupiter Aiiimon, combined with the 
fossa, nav icularis, or mystical boat, of Iris, 
Tlie mystical boat,’* he continues, “is called 
also by (ilreek mythologist.s, tlie cup of the 
sun ; in which Hercules, they say, traversed 
the ocean ; and this Hercules, according to 
them, was the son of Jupiter. But the Greeks, 
by whom the notion of an avatara, or descent 


of a god in a human form, had been general- 
ly adopted, considend those as the suns 
whom the Hindus consider as incarnate rays, 
or portions, <'t their several deities. Now* 
Jupiter was the Iswara of the Hi ml us, and 
the Osiris of the Egyptians ; ami Hercules 
wjva an avatara ot the same divinity, who is 
figured among the ruin.s of Luxore, in a 
boat, which eighteen men bear on their shoiiP 
ders. The Hindus commonly represent this 
mystery of iluir physiological religion by the 
emblem of the nymplima, or lotus, fioating 
likt- a boat on the b umdle.ss ocean ; where the 
whole plant si-nifi s both the earth and the 
two prineiph s of f. cundalion. The germ is 
both meru and the ling.i ; the petals soul fila- 
ments are the mounlain.s which encircle meru, 
and are also a t\ [le of the yoni. “ Another of 
their emblems is called ar_dia, which moans a 
cup, or dish, or any other vessel in which 
fruit and Hiiwer.s are offered to the diuties, and 
which ought always to be shajK-d like a 
boat ; though arglues are of many diflereiit 
forms — ova), circular, or s(piare : and hmice it 
i.s, that Iswara has the title of Arghanatlia, 

I or Lord of the luiat shaped vessel. A rim 
round the argha re[»r(sents the my.st(M’ioiis 
yoni, and the navel of Vishnu is commonly 
denoted by a convexity in the centre, while the 
contents of the vessel are symbols of the linga. 
This argha, as a type of the adhara sacti, or 
power of eoncetption, (‘xcitt d and vivified by the 
linga, or phallus, snppi>.sed to be one and the 
same with the sliip Argo, which vva.s built, 
ac(!ording to Orpheus, Argon, ver.se (UJ, by Juno 
and Pall, IS, and, according to Apollonu.s, 
Book 11. by Pallas and Argits, at tlie in, stance 
of Juno. The word yoni, as it is usually pro- 
nounced, nearly resembles the name of the 
principal llctriisean goddess ; and the Sans- 
krit phrase, Arghan.'itha Iswara, seems accu- 
rately rendered l>y Plutareh, (on Iris and Osi- 
ris,) when he asserts that Osiris was com- 
mander of the Argo. It cannot be affirmcid 
that the word.s p’hala, or fniil-, and p’hulla, 
a flower, had ever the sense of [diallus; hut 
fruits and flowbis are the chief ublatious in 
the argha : ainl tri-p’halli or tri-p’li.idi is a 
name Sometimes given, especially in the west 
of Inilia, to the trisnlaor trident, of Malta, (leva. 
Jupiter triphyliu,s, of th<‘ Paiichoean islands, was 
no other tlian Siva holding a triphala, or trip- 
hadi, who is rej»resented also with three eye.s, 
to denote a triple energy ; as Vishnu and Pri- 
t’liivi are .severally typified by an equilateral 
triingb*, (which likewise gives an idea of ca[)a- 
city,) and conjointly, when their powers are 
8ii[)[>osed to be combined by two such equal 
triangles intersecting each other.” — As. Res. 
vol. hi. p. 365. — One of tlie legends connected 
with the siibject of linga, yoni, argha, (fee,, 
is that one day, as Mahadeva was rambliag 
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over the earth, oakerl, he chaticed to pass 
iienr the siM>t where eeveral inimis were pt-r- 
f»»rming their devotions : Mahadeva laugh- 
ed at them, and insulted them in very |)r<»vok- 
ing and indecent terms, enforcing Ids abuse h\ 
significant signs and gestures. Tlie offended 
inutda cursed him ; and the linga, or phallus, 
fell to the ground. Mahadeva, in this state of 
mutilati'tn, travelled over the world, bewailing 
his misfortune : his consort too gave herself u[» 
to grief, and followed him in a state of distrac- 
tion, repeating mournful songs. This, Mr. 
Wilford says, (As. Res. vol, iv. p. 366,) is 
what the Greek mythologists call the wamler 
ings of Dernatnr, and the lamentations of Bac- 
chus. The World being thus depriv. dof its 
vivifying principle, generation and vegetation 
were at a stand ; gods and men were alarmed ; 
and having discovered the cause of it, searcln d 
for, and found, the sacred linga, grown to 
an immense size, and endowed with life and 
motion. Having worship})ed the .sacred pledge, 
they cut it into thirty-one pieces ; which, 
})olypusIikc, each became a perfect linga. The 
devatas left one and twenty of them on earth, 
carried nine to heaven, and one to the inferior 
regions, for the benefit of the inhahitanta of 
the three worlds. I'o satisfy Devi, and restore 
all thitJga to their former situation, Mahadeva 
was born again, in the character of Bales wara, 
or Iswara, the infant ; but suddenly became a 
mat), under the title of Lileswara, or Iswara, 
who gives delight : and alter various adven- 
tures, met his consort then in the charncter of 
Sami Rama, (the SemiMinis of the Greeks), 
who, by the sweetness of her voice in chaunting 
her own metamorphosis and that of Lileswara, 
attracted the notice of lier farmer and future 
spouse in his presefit character — till now, en- 
tirely indifferent to the female sex. The god- 
dess soon became Lileswari, and was happily 
re-united to her l<»rd. In reference to what 
is stated by Mr. Wilford, in the As. Res. vol. 
viii, p. 256, the godde.ss in this character 
ought rather, perhaps, be called Sami Devi. 
Some meution is made of her under the article 
Agni. The Hindus insist, that the black stone 
in the wall of the Kaaba (or sacred teinp'e of 
Mecca), is no other than the linga, or phallus, 
of Mahadeva j and that it was placed there 
by Mahomed out of contempt : but the 
newly -con verted pilgrims would not give up 
the worship of the black stone, and sinistrous 
portents forced the ministers of the new reli- 
gion to connive at it. In the war, above-men- 
tioned, between the Liugancitas and Yonijas, 
the f(»rmer stood their ground pretty well at 
first, but were in the end defeatedj and shame- 
fully routed in the battle, through tie pjjt^ncy 
of the sacred yoni. Ma;hadevH, e firmed, was 
about to destroy them by the fire of* his eye ; • 
but Parvati iiiterpoeed, undi to appeitae I 


made use of the same artifice that Babo did 
to put Ceres intt> good humour ; and .^^howed 
him the prototype of the lotus. Mahadeva 
smiled and relented, on condition that the 
Yonijas should instantly leave the coun- 
try. Whether this legend alludes to a real 
war J)etween the worshippers of the linga 
and yoni, or be a mere physiological allegory, 
Mr. Wilford could not determine. Mr. Wilford, 
ill the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
cmitimies his essay on the Sacred Isles in the 
west, from which is taken the following des- 
cription of Meru, the fabulonsi mountain so 
ofien referred to by eastern mythologists : — 
“ Meru is the sacred and primeval linga, and 
the earth beneath is the mysterious yoni, 
expanded, and open like tlie padma, or lotus. 
'I'he convexity in the centre is the O'? tincae, 
or navel, of Vishnu : and they often represent 
the pliyshdogical mysteries of their religion 
by the emblem of the lotus, where the whole 
flower signifies both the tarth and the two 
principles of its fecundation : the germ is both 
Meru and tlie linga : the petal and filaments 
are the mountains which encircle Meru, and 
are also the type of the yoni : the four leaves 
of the calvx are the four vast regions towards 
the Cardinal points : the leaves of the plant are 
the different islands in the ocean round Jambu : 
and the whole floats n[)on the waters like a 
boat. At the end of the essay are curious 
plates, representing Mem under the fanciful 
semblance of a lotas, and other geographical 
extravagances of the Hindu [luranicas, or poeti- 
cal fabulists. The Hindus do not say, like 
the Ohaldeans, that the earth has the shape of 
a boat, which is only a ty[»e of it. It is 
their opinion that at the time of the flood, the 
two principles of generation as.sumed the 
shape of a boat with its inast, in order to pre- 
serve mankind. Enthusiasts among the Hin- 
dus see these two princi[>le« everywhere; in the 
clefts of rocks, commissures of branches, peaks 
among mountains, &c. The earth is typified 
by a boat; the argha of the Himlus, an^l the 
cymbium. of the Egyptians, are als«> em- 
blems of the earth, and of the mysterious yoni. 
The argha, or cymbium, signifies a vessel, 
cup, or di.sh, in which fruits and flowmrS are 
offered to the deities, and ought to be in the 
shape of a boat ; though we see many that 
are oval, circular, or square. Iswara is called 
Argha nat’ha ((*r the lord of the boat-shaped, 
vessel) ; and Osiris, according to Plutarch, was 
commander of the Argo ; and was represented 
by the Egyptians in . a boat carried by men, 
who might be, with "propriety, called Argo- 
nauts, The ship w’orshipped by the Suevi, 
according to Tacitus, was the argha, or argo, 
and the type of the mysterious yoni. The 
Argha, with the linga of stone, is found all 
over India as an object of worship : it is 
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strewed with flowers, and water is ponred on 
the linga. The rim represents the yoni, and, 
the fossa navicularis : and instead of the linga, 
Iswara might be represented standing in the 
middle, as they used to do in Egypt/' — As. 
Res. vol. viii. p. 274. ‘‘ During the general 

deluge, Brahma, or the creating power, was 
asleep at the bottom of the abyss ; the genera* 
tive powers of nature, both male and female, 
reduced to their simplest elements, the linga 
and the yoni, assumed the shape of the hull 
of a ship, since typified by the argha, whilst 
the linga became the mast. In this manner 
they were wafted over the deep, under the care 
and protection of Vishnu.** Mr. Wilford adds, 
in a note, that Mahadeva is sometimes re- 
presented standing erect in the middle of 
the argha in the room of the mast’* The 
most ancient oracle and place of worship at 
Delphos was that of the earth in a cave, which 
was called Delphi, an obsolete Greek word, 
synonymous with yoni in Sanskrit ; for it is 
the opinion of devout Hindus, that caves are 
the symbols of the sacred yoni. This opinion 
prevailed also in the west ; for perforations atid 
clefts in stones and rocks were called cunni 
diaboli by the first Christians, who always 
bestowed the appellation of devils on the 
deities of the heathens. Perforated stones 
are not uncommon in India; and devout 
people pass through them, when the opening 
will admit of it, in order to be regenerated : if 
too small, they put the foot or hand through it, 
and, with a sufficient degree of faith, it an- 
swers nearly the same purpose. A determined 
etymologist might, perhaf)s, attempt to deduce 
our popular name for the King of Hell, through 
some European languages, from the Devi, or 
Deval, of the Indian heathens : the latter w ord, 
meaning, indeed, a temple of a deity, is in 
many parts pronounced very nearly as vre pro- 
nounce the term Devil . — Major Moor's Hindu 
Pantheon, CoUvMin's Hindu Mythology. \ 

YAVANALA, Sans. Zea mays. i 

YAVAYLU, Tam. See Tavy. | 

YAYA KSHRA, vSans. Saltpetre. 

YAYLARISI, Tam. Cardamom. 

YAYLAKULU, Tkl. Car<la- 

mom. 

YEANUGA TDK A VENTRUKALU, 
Tel. Elephant’s tail hair. 

YEBRUJ, Bkng. Pers. Atropa acuminata, 
• Mandrake. 

Y'EGAH, Beng. Pterocarpus marsupium. 
YEGASI, ALSO YEGASSI KAHRAH, 
ALSO FEAH SALU, Tel. Pterocarpus mar- 
aupium, Roxb. See Peah Saul. 

YEHE^iAjMar. Syn. ofTerminaliabelerica. 

YEKERICHAVA KARRA, Tel. 
bergia sissoo. 

YEXiA-KlJl-tT, TJEje. Syn. of glettaqa car- 
damomuio, Maton. Cardamoms. 


YELARISI, Tam. Syn. of Amomum carda* 
momum, Linn. 

YELICIIAVI KIRE, Tam. Evolvulus 
em.’irginatiis. 

VELLA, Duk. 'rerminalia nitida. 

YELLA-KUUA, Tel. Syn. of Salsola 
Indica, Wilia. 

YELL A MALAKAI MARAM, Tam. ereo 
I i< LA,T'h Hymenodyction obovatura. 

YELLANDE MARAM, Tam. 

Rhamnus jujuba. 

YELLAN1RU,Tkl. YELLAI- 

NIR, Tam. «6v<sTr/.r Cocoa-nut palm. 

YELLIKACIIEVI KURA, Tel. Evolvu- 
lus emargiiuitus. 

YELLI KUDAPASHANUM, Tam. Ar- 
senic. 

YELLOW DYE WOODS. See Dyes. 

YELLOW WOOD .sQlUlEL, Eng. Syn. 
of Oxalis corniculatrt., Linn. 

YELLOW ZEDOARY. Zingiber cassum- 
munni. 

YELLUPAT, ALSO ENNAI KARRA 
M.AllAM, Tam. 

■jkCnf Las' Bassia longifoUa. 

YELLUMUU, Ta'm. : q Bone, 

YEJj POTE, JacrciiA. Bassia butyracea, 

YELTIJK, Tel. Syn, of Dicbrostachys 
cinerca, W. and A. 

YE LIT CM EDI, Tel. Syn, of Sesamimi 
iiulicLim, Linn. 

YEMMUKALLU, T. Bones. 

YEN. CniN. Salt. 

Y'ENNAI, Tam. Oaj<w.t&8T Oil. 

YENN Al'UTA N ALIKEII JEMMUDU, 

I Tel. Mart’s ear. 

! YENUGA, Tel. Elephant. 

! YENUGU PALLERU, Tam. Syn. of 
! Pedaleuni rnurex, Roxb. 

I YEN-WANG. The Chinese Pluto. 

YE PA, Tel. Bassia longifolia. See Venga 
imaraia. 

YEPI, Can. also VRIKSHA, Can. See 
Venga maram. . 

YERA GOGU, TBL.ab^;r®;6 Hibiscus 
sabdariffa. 

YERCUM, Tam. YERIKA, Ma- 

le a l. Calotropis gigantea. — Brown. 

TERRA AVESf, Tam, Syn. of red var. of 
Coronilla grandiflora. 

TERRA CIIICKUDI KAU, Tel. Lab- 
lab vulgaris. 

TERRA CHITTRAMULUM, Tjel. ^ 
Plumbago rosea. 

YE'HRA GADDA, Tel. also TERRA- 
CHaVA-KARRA, Tel. Lit, Red root wood, 
Diospyrus montana, Roxb, Rose wood. 

TERRA GOGU, Tel. Roselle. _ 

TERRA JONNALU.TEL.^l^^fS'^^ 
Sorghum vulgare. 


TEBRA RAEUWA, TBh Sj». o| Nym- 
rubra, Rofb. 
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YI'RHA GADDA CilAYA KARRA 

Tkl. CtiHociirpus aciinii 

liata. 

YERRA OR TEEATUMBATAN/rKL, 
»Syn. of Oauavalia gladiata, D. 0. 

* YERUA POLKI, TKr. See Pvlkl 

Y E R RA-P URU-G U D G, Tkl. Phyl- 

lan Mills vitis idaea. 

YERRA PALLERIJ, Tam. Syn. of Tribu- 
Ins lanu.i'inosus, Linn. 

YERRA SENAGALU, Tei.. Syn. of vi»r. 
of Cajitnus Iniliciis, Siireng. ^ 

inORRA SINDURAM, Ti:i.. 
lied Lead. 

YERiiA TAM A RE, Tel. Syn. of Nelum- 
binni speciosiiui, Willd. 

YERRA USAIUKA, Tel, Syn. of Phyllan- 
thns nrinaria. 

YEUUL, Can. Syn. of Inga xvlocarpa. 

YM^rni KOTTAI, Tam. Q^irC^:^L. 
Strynlitios nux vomica, Linn. 

YEVA, Sans. Tel. Tavy. 

Y’EZIDI. A Mahoincdan sect of Knrd.s, 
who are said to vv(^r;ship tlie devil. 

YIN, Chin. Silver. 

Y 1 N i ) I K 10, B u liM. ? Dalbsrgia species. 

YING SUIT, CaiN. Poppy .seed. 

YOJANA, Sans. An astronomical and 
geographical measure, deduced from the ratio 
of the diameter of the earth to the circum- 
ference of its equatorial circle. 'Ilie dimori- 
sions of the yojaiia, like those of any other 
measure, originate in an arbitrary division of 
extent, for which the Hindus Jiave chosen a 
finger or angula, as a standard to be found in 
nature. By that common measure they e.stimate 
ut»t only distances, and the dirnenaious of the 
earth, but even the distance of the planets, 
their parallaxes, and (when referred to parti- 
cular points on the surface of the ecirth) the 
effects of their longitude and latitude as to 
time. The Hindu niathcinaticians divide the 
dhuneter of tlie earth into 1,600 parts, whence 
they have this expression T^l 0 x 1 600 “ 5059.6 
yojaftas for the value of the equatorial circle. 
An angle of one minute of a degree is suppos- 
ed to be subtended by 15 yojanas, at the 
mean distance of the moon ; so that dividing 
the earth^s semi-diameter (800 yojauas) by 15, 
we have 53' 20" for the moon’s mean horizon- 
tal parallax. It follows from this result that 
53' 20" of the moon’s orbit will measure 15 yoja- 
nas, and that her whole orbit (360*^) will mea- 
sure 324,000 yojanas. Hence , 5059 (the cir- 
cumference of a great circle of the terrestrial 
globe in yojanas) is to 809 yojanas (its semi- 
diameter) as 324000 (the circumference of the 
moon’s orbit in yojanas) is to 51235' yojanas 
her mean distance from the earth: from 
which it follows that this distance (according 
to the estimate of Hindu astronomers) is abottt 
64 semi- diameters of the earth. As the moon 
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is suppoiccl to complete 57753336000 syde- 
real revoin lions in a calpa, thb number drawn 
into 321000, giws 18712080864000000 
yojanas for her absolute motion during that 
time. It i.s a principle in Hindu astioiiomy 
“ that the absidute motion of each planet in a 
day, or any otlier” given time, is equal to the 
absolute motion of the moon in the same time. 
Hence, if the absolute motion of the moon 
during a cal[>a, be divided by the number of 
mef«i r« volutions completed by any planet, 
during that period, it will give the caesha, or 
circuinh renee of the planet’s orbit in yojaiia.s. 
To convert degree.ti of latitude and longitude 
into yojanas, they use the following proportion: 
“As 360'^, to the proposed number of degrees ; 
so 5059 yojanas (the “ circumference of the 
equatorial circle), to the number of yojaiiMS 
.sought.” The Hindus subdivide the yojana 
into a great number of parts, in the following 
manner : The yojana 4 crosas-?- 1,000 dha- 
nush, or dundas 4 restas or cubits -j- 2 vitistis 
-i- , or .spans 2 {>adas, or foi>t breadths 6 
angulas vv finger breadths 4 yaras. — Some 
make the crosa— 2,000 dandas or half a yoja- 
iia, wdiich agrees better with that in which the 
distances are usually computed . — Kala Sanka- 
lita. 

Y^OGA, the leading or principal star of a 
lunar m.in.sion, the position of which is given 
in the Hindu astronomical tables. There are 
28 yoga stars (including Abhijit) in the 
lunar zodi.ic : but with the exception of 
16 or 17 of these (on the identity of which 
there can be little doubt), it is very uncertain 
to which of the stars in the European cata- 
logues, the remainder corresponds. Harshana 
(which no doubt is the same as our Spica 
Virginis) seems to be the yoga which drew 
most the attention of the ancient , Hindu 
astronomers ; probably on account of its con- 
venient magnitude, and declination ; wdiich at 
the beginning of the 9th century was 9^ 
38' 13" S. To this star they referred the 
beginning of the 7th month of their solar 
sydereal year, from which they concluded its 
beginning ; ami there is every reason to supposie 
that it was on the result of observations of 
Harshana that they establi.shed their Cranti- 
Pata-Gati, or precessional variation ; a surmise 
which, if correct, offers a singular concurrence 
of circumstances, for it was by observations of 
the same star that Hipparchus first discovered* 
(in the 2nd century before Christ) the motion 
of the fixed stars from \ve8t to east. — Kala » 
Sanhalita, * 

YOQU, a term so pronounced by the Telugu 
astronomers, but yoga, as spelt by the Carnatic 
sastris, is an astrological element, containing 
the same number of acA^idents as there are 
yogas in the 27 regular mansions of the lunar 
zbdiac ; bearing the same names, and arranged 
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ill tke aiiifne order; but having no sort of. 
astronomical reference to them. A yoga isl 
the time during which the sum of the motions ■ 
of the sun and moon, amounts to one iiacsha- 
tra, or 20/ Its mean duration is 59(/. 
29d^. 21p. 75 Indian time (23A. 47" 44" 24" 
European time); 17 of which are nearly 
equal to 16 days : which occasions an equation 
somewhat similar to that of the Oshava tithi, 
— A'tt/a Sankaliia, 

YONI. In the Ins. of Menu, c. 1. v. 10, the 
waters are called Nara, because tliey were tlie 
first production of Nara, or the Spirit of God ; 
and since they were his first a 3 "ana, or place of 
motion, he is thence named Narayana,or moving 
on the waters. Narayana in his watery cradle, 
is deemed a most mystical and profound subject; 
his boat-shajied argha, its rim, its teninnn.ti<ni ; 
the endless figure he assumes by the pueiilo con- 
ceit of putting his toe in his mouth, is .supposed 
symbolical of eternity. The cradle is also styled 
vat patra, meaning the leaf of the sacred pipa- 
la; and ])an patra, or leafy vessel j as well as argha 
patra, also known by each of the words forming 
the last. In marriage, and in funeral ocromo 
riies, as well as in that copioins sacrifice of sra 
d’ha, an argha is an indisfiensable utensil. — 
See As. Res. Vol. vii. Art. viii. and i.v. bv Mr 
Colehroke. At the very extremity called Mal.ibai 
Point, is a cleftrock, to vvliicli numerous pilgrims 
and persons resort for the purpose of regene- 
ration by the efficacy of a pa.ssage through tlii.s 
sacred type. This aperture i.s of consklerabh 
elevation, .situated among rocks, of no ea.s-^ 
access, and, in tlie stormy seaso.o, ince.':.«nntl\ 
bulFetted by the surf of the ocean. The Hindus 
are prone to fancying a typo < f something 
mysterious in almost every subject that can 
come under their contemplation : any thing 
hollowed out, conveying an idea of capacity, 
they deem typical of the yoni, or argha, itself I 
a type of female nature, or the .sacti, or I 
power, of Siva ; the sea, a pond, a well, 
a cave, the palm of the hand, or any tiling 
similarly hollowed, convey to their inthusiastic 
niinds an idea of the argha ; ami their peri 
phery, real or imaginary, an idea of the yoni. 
In like manner, a momitain, a hill, a tree de- 
prived of its boughs, a mast, a pole, an obelisk, 
a pyramid, or any thing conical or erect, ex- 
cites an idea of the linga ; and such objects 
they can fancy its symbol : a conical stone k 
^particularly so esteemed, or fire, whose na 
tural and necessary form is conical. Hence a 
‘ triangle, with its apex upwards, is theimmediate 
type of Mahadeva, who in some relations, is 
fire personified, Vishnu is, in like manner, a 
personification of the principle of humidity ; 
and water is symbolized by a cone, or triangle, 
with its apex downwards : these types correct 
ly denoting the ascending and descending pro- 
perties of their respective prototypes, cleniental 


fire and water. The two conjoined, like the 
masonic symbol, express the junction or union 
of the two elements, or deities : this mark, or 
character, is said to represent also Vishnu and 
PritTiivi, of whom an equilateral triangle is 
severally the type. The larger the object the 
more venerable : the pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt have been supposed of this origin. — See 
45. Res. Vol. ii. p. 478., where a cone, in Ben- 
gal, is described of 363 feet diameter. The sea 
itself, or rather its containing concave, is, as 
noticed,thc Argha of the world. — J/oor, p. 3D9. 

YOGTAN. Father of thirteen races of 
South Arabia. 

YOUNG, Captain James, I. N. Author of 
Memoir of the Maidive Islands. Bom. Geo. 
'Trans. 1836 — 1838 ; Bombay reprint, vol. i. 
54. — Accoiuit of famine in L;iccadivcs in 
1841, in Bombay Times, August 13, 1851 ; 
Madras Spectator and Bombay Times, Oc- 
tober 1, 1847. 

YOUNG, Cap lain John. Author of Currents 
in the Arabian Sea. See Orlebar’s account of 
in Athciianim, 1847 ; Bep. Brit. Ass. 1848. 

YOIING-MA, Chin. Eriolxitrys Japumica. 
L<»qnat. 

YSEllIIOUT, Dot, Iron wood. 

YU, Chin. Jade. 

Y'UC'CA. See K v'mgreens. (kussava. Lili- 
ac( ae. 

YUCCA DBACONTS, Y. FLACCIDA, 
Y. FILA.MI:NT()SA, Y. GLORIOSA, Y. 
SUPER BA. See Evnu'groens. 

Y"U(TM OR T’OCHARI, a Scythian tribe, 
who disp'uwssed (lie Sakoe or SnetBj Sfytliians, 
of their Afghanistan conquests. 3'liey retain- 
ed their pow^T in Northern India unlil^tlie third 
century of onr era. 

YUI)HlSiri'’JIIR A. A prince of great ce 
lebrity in Hindu history, who, according to 
Indian authors, reigned about the beginning of 
the lOili )mg; inme, however, fix the epoch of 
liis reign 053 years later, or in the year 2448 
before Ghi*i.^t. He is .said to have been coitcm 
p(»rary with tlie astronomers Parasaia and 
Qarga. 

YUG, OR YUGA, signifies pro})erly the 
conjunction, and somelimes the opposition of 
the Planets. It is, ln)vvever, more generally 
used for signifying a long period of years, at 
the expiration of which certain phenomena, 
or circuinstance.s, recur. The principal yug$ 
made u.se of in present times in astronomical 
computaiions, are the Malia yug, Satya, Treta, 
Dwapara, and Cali yngas. It is, we believe, 
generally admitted that ancient astronomers 
invented their yngs wfth reference to some of 
Jupiter and the SniTs conjunctions, in the be- 
ginning of the zodiac ; and that more recent 
ones (with a view to lengthen their periods), 
have referred them to those of Saturn and the 
Sum' Modern European commentators have 
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made great alterations in the epochs and 
durations of these yugs, without changing their 
names. Yuga dina (sometimes written yugadia) 
means the anniversary of the day on which 
the current, mahayug, and any one of the four 
lesser yiigs began ; which anniversary is always 
noticed in the kalendar. Telugti astronomers 
use sometimes the term yugadia, for ahargana. 
Kala, or Gala (always written Kala). Time 
in its natural acceptation, is a term applied to 
a great variety of mathematical and astrono- 
mical subjects.—— ActZa 

YUG-SADDAN on YGG BRASHT or 
YUG-BYASA. In the Hindu religion, a class 
of persons who, by extraordinarily pious pains, 
obtain miraculous longevity. As far as can be 
gathered, it is regarded by them as the faculty 
of drawing, by degress, all the breath (or, per- 
haps, the principle of life, or the soul,) inti) the 
upper part of the head, and thus continue for 
any number of years the aspirant may have 
previously determined on, or, as others say, 
in proportion to bis piet}^ in a state of in- 
sensible absorption exempt from the destructive 
operations of earth or water, but not of fire. 
The sect called Byragi or Viragi, are apparently 
the most frequent and successful jueieuders 
to this extraordinary i)ower. Perhaps the 
following tale, in Wilford’s Ep'i)t and the 
Nile, may allude to the practice. On the 
banks of the Cali dwelt a Brahman, whose 
name was Lechayanasa, a sage rigoiously de- 
vout, skilled in the learning of the Vedas, and 
firmly attached to the worship of Hari ; but 
having no male issue, he was long disconsnlate, 
and made certain oblations to the god, which 
proved acceptable ; so that his wife, Sarikriti, 
became pregnant, after she had tasted part of 
the Charu, or cake of rice, which had been 
offered. In due time, she was delivered of a 
beautiful boy, whom the Brahmans, convened 
at the jataJ^r7na^ or ceremony on his birth, 
unanimously agreed to name Haridata, or given 
by the divinity. When the Sanskaruy or in- 
stitution as a Brahman, was completed by his 
investiture with the sacerdotal string, and the 
term of liis student-ship in the Veda was [»ast, 


his parents urged him to enter into the second 
order^ or that of a married man ; but he ran 
into the woods, and passed immediately into 
the fourth order, disclaiming all wordly con- 
nections, and wholly devoting himself to 
Vishnu, he continually practised the Sam- 
adhiyoga^ or union with the Deity by contem- 
plation, fixing his mind so intensely on God, 
that his vital soul seemed concentrated in the 
Brahma-rand/iray or pineal gland ; while his 
anitnal faculties were suspended, but his body 
still uncorrupted, till the reflux of the spirits 
put them again in motion ; a state in wliich 
the Hindus assert that some Yogis have re- 
mained for years. And the fanciful gradations 
of which are minutely described in the Yoga- 
sastra ; and even delineated in the figures call- 
ed Shatchakra, under the emblems of lotos- 
flowers with different numbers of petals, ac- 
cording to the supposed stations of the soul in 
her mystical ascent. — As. lies, vol. Hi. p. 456. 

YULE, Major, of the Bengal Engineers, 
was in charge of the Observatory at Aden 
in 1840. Author of an Account of the Kassia 
hills. BL As. Trans. 1854, vol. xiii. 153. — On 
Native tree bridges, Scandinavian antiquities. 
— Tremendous falls of rain at Oherrapoonji 
Ibid. — Translation of the Canal Grant of the 
Emperor Acbar, with notes on the western 
Jumna canal. Ibid, 1839, vol. x. 113, Embassy 
to Ava. — J)f . Buist's Cfttal. 

YURISH. Peks. Assault, storm, invasion, 
commonly supposed to give the English or Irish 
cry “ hooroosh 

YUSTIMADUKHA, Sans. Honey? Li- 
quorice root. 

YUTHIA OR JUTHIA, in lat. 14° 18* 
N., about 72 miles up the Menam river, was 
formerly the chief city of Siam, but the Sia- 
mese were driven from it in 1767 by the Bur- 
mese. 

YU-THIAN, Til). Khatan. 

Y-WAIG-YEE, Buum. Adenanthera pavo- 
nina. 

YZELI, Dut. Iron. 

ITZERKRAMERl, Dut. Hardware, 
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ZABAD, Arab. Civet. 

ZAC. See Capreae. 

ZAFFERANO, It. ZAFFRAN, Arab. 
pKRS. Saflton. Ci'ocuis sativus. 

ZAFFRONE, It. Safflower. 

ZAFIRO, It. Sapphire. 

ZAHN, Geu. ALSO WURTZEL, Ger. 
Tellitory. 

ZAJ^BELUR, pEiis. Alum. 


,j ZAKAT, Gce. Cu.stoms. 

I ZALEYA DECANDRA, Burm. Syn. of^ 
Trianthema decandrl^ Linn. 

ZAM BAK, Pers. Jasminum sambac. 

ZAMIA. See Cycadacese. 

ZAMARRUD, Arab. Pees. Emerald. 

ZANSK AR, a district of Ladak lying along 
the two great branches of the river of the same 
name . — See Ladakh 





Z£ND« 


ZiNGARRI. 


ZANTEDESCHIA AROMATICA, 
Spreng, Syn. of Homalonema aromaticain, 
Schotts 

ZANZIBAR, called Zungbar by the Arabs, 
has a considerable trade with Muscat 

ZAPATOS, Sp. Shoes. 

ZAR, Hind. Peus, Gold. 

ZARAZA, Sp. Chintz. 

ZARD, Pkus. Yellow, 

ZARD-ALU, Hind. Pers. Primus ar- 
ineiiiaca. 

ZARD CHOBEH, Pers. Turmeric. Cur- 
cuma longa. 

ZAR-DOZT, Hind. Pers. Gold embroidery. 

ZARD-SOSAN, Hind. Syn. Pers. of Am- 
arantus aurea. 

ZARZAPRILLA, Sp. Sarsaparilla. 

ZATI. See Simiadae. 

ZBOZE, Pol. Corn. I 

ZEA.MAYS. See Maize. 

ZEBEED. Formerly the principal town 
of the Tehama district of Yemen. 

ZEBEER ISLANDS. A volcanic group 
in the Red Sea, active in 1846. See Dr. Huist on 
volcfinoes in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1852, vol. y 
p. 140. 

ZEDER, Ger. See Cedar. 

ZEDOAIRE, Fu. ZEDOARIA, It. ZE- 
DOARY, Eng. Curcimia zcdoaria, lioxb. Ze- 
doary. 

ZEDOARIA LONGA, See Curcuma 
zeriimbet. 

ZEDOARIA ROTUNDA. See Curcum.M 
zedoaria, lioxb, 

ZEE-CALAPERS. Dutch of Ceylon. 
Sea-cocoanut of Seychelles. 

ZEKKARTEN, Dut. Chart. 

ZEEKOMPASS, Dut. Compass. 

ZEEP, Dut. Soap. 

ZEGHAL-I-CHOBI, Peks. Charcoal. 

ZEHEB ALSO TIBR, Arab. Gold. 

ZEHR-GUGAL. Couiuin uiaculatum. Cicu- 
ta virosa. 

ZEILDOCK, Dut. Canvass. 

ZEITUN, Arab. Guz. Hind. Pers. 
Olives. 

ZELAZO, Port. Iron. 

ZELU, Pers. Leeches. 

ZELZODY KELADI or CLODDY IS- 
LANDS, lie on the west coast of Sumatra, 
"j'here is anchorage and shelter from north west 
storms. 

• ZEMMY KUND 1 See Lai guranyo 

alu. 

ZEND. The language of the Zend books is j 
the old Bactrian of the home country, worn 
down, that is, east Iranian. The langi^ge of 
the first cuneiform character, is Median, or 
west Iranian of a later epoch than the Zend. — - 
JBumetL Mr. Vigne mentions on the authority 
of Sir John McNeill, and Colonel Sir H. Raw-! 
linson, that a language similar to the Zend, 


undoubtedly spoken in the mountain of Des- 
mar in Karadagh on the west of the Gfu^pian 
and north of Ayeijiban. 

ZEND AVESTA. See Vendidad. 

ZENGHALI-PATSE, Tel. Verdigris, 

ZENGf-HAR, Bkng. Myrobalan. 

ZENZERO, It. Ginger. 

ZERAIT, Pers. Agriculture. 

ZERAMBAD, Pers. Zedoary. 

ZERNKIK-ZAUD, Pers. Arsenic. 

ZERUKBAD, Arab. Zedoary. 

ZERUMBET ? Zedoary. 

ZEYLAH, iulat. 11° 22’ N., long. 43° 30’ 
E., is a town of some importance on the east 
coast of Africa. 

ZHING. ’PiBETAN. CultiTatecl land. 

ZIB, Arab. Guana. 

ZlBAKil, An. Mercury. 

ZIBELLINE, Fr. ZIBELLINO, It. 
Sable. 

ZIBETII, Gkr. ZIBETIIA, Lat. ZL 
BETTO. It. Civet. 

ZIDER, Ger. also APFELWKIN, Gbk. 
Cider or Cyder. 

ZILViai, Dut. Silver. 

ZIMARRUD, Malay, also PERMA- 
TAEJU, Malay. ICinerald. 

ZIMME r, Ger. KANEHL, Gkr. Cinna- 
mon. 

ZIN, Pers. Hind. Guz. Saddle. 

ZINBYEVVN, ? Dillenia species. 

ZINC, Eng. Fr. Gkr. ZINCO, Sr. ZIN- 
CUM, Lat. also CIIINCK, Sr Spelter. Zinc. 

ZINCI CARBONAS IMPURUM PRiE- 
PARATUM. Calamina preparata. 

ZIND ALU, Hind. Pers. Apricot. 

ZINGARRI, Vigne surmises that mo- 
dern gy[»8ies are descendants of Kashmir Hin- 
dus, who quitted the valley after the persecutions 
by Sikandar-But-Shikun, father of Zyn-ul 
Abidin, in the years 1396 and 1400. Arab 
Shah in his life of 1 amerlane, existed at Sarnar- 
cand in 1422. He also supposes it possible that 
they are descendants of Buddhists that quitted 
the valley, B. C. 298, when persecuted by Nara 
or Kirin ara. According to Baron de Bode, 
the gipsies of Persia are known as Karachi 
from the Turkish word Kara, meaning black ; 
also Kauli, {Qii, Kali, Hind,) black, also Susmani, 
and though Sir Henry Pottinger and Dr. Tri- 
then think otherwise, are perfectly distinct 
from the Luri or Lur tribes. In the northern 
parts of Persia, they lead a wandering life, but 
always aloof from the other erratic tribes. 

I They exercise the trades of tinkers, farrier, 

I the men being musicians and the women 
I bayaderes, the women dancing at the Persian 
parties or mejalis to the music of stringed in- 
struments used by the men. It is in northern 
Persia, that they are known as Karachi^ and in 
Kermanshah and Kurdistan Kauli and Sus- 
mani. M. Khanikoif says the three tribes, Jughi^ 





ZONAU. 

Mazong ^»nd Ltd in Bokliftra seem gipsies. 
They profess Mfthoiiiedanism, but seem tu have 
no relmion at all, 

ZINGKBKL, Arab. Ginger. 

ZING IB I :R, Lat. Ginger. 
ZINGlBlOUx\CKiE, * See Elettaria, Cur- 
cuma, Ksempferia, 

ZINNOBEU, Gkr, Cinnabar. 

ZINN, ZINNGEI 8 SERZINN, Gkr. 
Poutpr. 

ZINZl’^YED ? See Eloeagnaceoe. 

ZIOG UN, a title of the secular emperor 
of Japan. 

ZIKA SAFED, Hinb. Pkrs. ZIRA 
81 AH, liiND. Pkhs. Fruits of Oarurn carui 
and Cuniin nigrum. 

ZIUC'OGA, in lat. 24^ 52’ N., long. 53° 13' 
E., is alxnit 2 miles broad, and is the liighest 
isluiid on tlie south side of the Persian Gulf. 
ZIHSIH), Arab. Curcuma loiiga. 
ZITUONEN SAFT, (Hcif. Lemon juice. 
Zrri’ONION 8I1ALEN, Gkk. Lemon peel. 
ZITTWEU, Gf. 11 . Zecloaiy. 
zrrzi^:, Gfu. Clnntz. 

ZlWILiN, Gkh. Thread. 

ZIZY PI HI 8. Koiifcee Kollec. Uriah, 
ZIZYPHUS. See Ilex serriita. 
ZIZVPllUS CAPACUTTA, Uo.vb, Syn.| 
of Zizyphiis xylopyra, Willd. i 

ZIZYPHUS ICLIHJ^TICA, Roxb. 8 yn. o(| 
Zizyplius xylopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS dUJUBA. See Vegetables 
of Soiitli vrn India. I 

ZIZ Y1*HUS LOTUS. See UirxMpyros me 
lannxvlon. 

ZIZY PH U S M A U urn ANA, Wa ll. 
8311 . of Zizypbus jujuba, Lain. 

‘ZIZYPHUS ORBICULARIS, Schultz. 
Syn. of Zizvphus xylopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS ROTilNDlFOLlA, Roth. 
Syn. i>r Zi/.vphus xvlopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS SbUORlA, Schult. Syn. 
of Zizyphn.H jnjiibn, Lnm, 

ZIZYPliUS TRINEUVIA, Don. Mill. 
Koxb. Roth. Syn. of Zizyphiis ghibrata 
Ht?vnc. 

ZIZYPliUS TIUNERVIA, Ro.xb. Syn, 
of Zizvphus jujnba, Lain. 

ZlAri'O, ‘poL, Gold. 

Z( ) A NTl 1 1 ILE. See Zoantharia. 

ZOBEIi, Gkr, Sable. 

ZOLFO, It. Sulphur. 

ZONNALU, Tel. Sorghum 

vnljuare. 

ZONAR, OR ZENNAAR, POITA, JA- 
NA VI OR JIIANDIAM. The sacred thread 
of the Hindus which the Brahmins, in their 
secret ceremonies, call Yadnupavita. Various 
ceremonies are attendant iipou Hindu boys 
between infancy and the age of eight 
years. After tliat age, and before a boy is 
lifteen, it is imperative upon him to re- 


ZONAR 

ceive the potta, minnary or sabred thread, 
which after a variety of preliminary ceremonies 
is thui performed. The priest first offers a 
burnt sacrifice, and worships the talagrpna^ re- 
peating a number of prayers. The boy’s white 
garments are then taken off, and he is dressed 
in yellow or red, and a^cloth is brought over 
: his head, that no Sudra may see Ms face : after 
which he takes in his right b.and a branch of 
the vilva^ jEgh marmeloZy and a piece of cloth 
in the fonn of a pocket, and places the branch 
on bis shoulder. A poita of tlirce tbread.s, 
made of the fibres of the mru, to which a piece 
of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended from 
the boy’s left shoulder, falling under his right 
arm, during the reading of the incantations or 
invocations. The father of the boy then re- 
peats certain formulas, and in a low voice, jiro- 
nounces three times, the Gaitri, “Let us me- 
ditate on the adorable light of the divine Sun, 
(ruler) (Savitri) : may it guide onr intellects.” 
After this the sum poita is taken off, and the 
real poita^ or sacred thread, put on. During 
this ceremony the father repeats certain formu- 
las; the suru poita is fastened to the vilia .staff, 
shoes are put on the boy’s feet, and an umbrel- 
la in bis hand. The receiving of the }>oita is 
considered as the second birth of a Hindu, who 
is from that time denominated twice-ljoru. A 
boy cannot be married till he has rcoeivetl 
the poita. The sacred thrijad must be made 
by a religious Brahman. It consists <»f three 
strings, each niiiety-six hands (forty-eight 
yards), which are twisted together : it is then 
folded into throe, and aiiain twisted ; these a 
second time folde«l into the same number, and 
tied at each end in knots. It Ls worn over the 
left shoulder (next the skin, extemling half- 
way down the right thigh) by the Brahmans, 
Retries, and Vaisya castes. The fir^t ar^ usu- 
ally invested with it at eight years of age, the 
second at eleven, and the Vaisya at twelve. 
The perioti may, from esj)ecial causes, be ile- 
ferred ; but it i.s indispensable that it should 
be received, or the parties omitting it becoino 
outcastes, — Cole. Mgth. Hind, p.p, 154. 
155. Major Moor tells us that the Zunar, or 
Jahnavi, is regarded by the Brahmans as of 
highly mysterious and sacred import ; and tiny 
do not con.sider an individual as liilly a mem- 
ber of his cl a.ss until he have a.ssumed this 
holy emblem. A Brahman should be invested 
with it at the age of eight years, by the liands 
of his father, who, with his tutor, twists that 
first put on : a Ketri receives it at eleven, from 
a Brahman : a Vaisaya, at twelve years of age. 
The j^nar must be made by a Brahman : it 
is composed of three threads, each measuring 
ninety-six hands; they are twisted together, 
and folded into three, then twisted again, mak- 
ing it to consist of nine threads ; these are 
again folded into three, without twisting, and 





ZOROASTER. 
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eacli end fastened with a knot. It is put over 
the left shoulder next the skin, and hangs 
down the ri<?ht thigh as lew as the fingers can ! 
reach : of these Zoimrs, a Brahman wean four; 
the other privileged tribes but three. Some 
w»riters call this the Brahmanical, or priestly, • 
or sacerdotal, thread ; but not, it would appear, I 
in strict correctness, it not being confined even i 
to the priestly tribe, but worn by three out of j 
the four tribes of Hindus. The number of ' 
three threads, each measuring ninety-six liand.s, I 
for the sacrificial string, may have some mys- i 
tical allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual j 
sacrifices. The number three is mystical with j 
almost all nations ; and, with the Hindus, may ! 
refer to the same source as the throe sacred | 
fires, the three legs of Agui, the triad of divine ’ 
powers, drc., ninety-six docs not arise from any | 
<»rdinary process of three, and seven, and two ; ; 
tlie distinguishing numbers of Agni’s leg.s, ' 
anus, and faces.— J/bor, 379. I 

ZOOFA GABIS 1 ARAa Ilyssopus offici- | 

nalis. 


oldest records. What is understood by evil, is 
evil thought (Ako mano,) or falsehood ; and 
thi.s is contrasted with good thoughtj which is 
identical with the good principle. An abso- 
lute personification of the g»>od principle, is 
hardly to he found in the songs of Zcrtusht. 
Zorivnsters reform in Bactria, occurred about 
the time of Menea, or about 3600 B. C. — 
Bunsen. 

ZOlING-YAIT, Burm. Averluic carambola. 

ZOUT, vSalt. 

ZOWHIAM, Tkl. Sago. 

ZUBIHUIJI), Pkus. Topaz. 

ZUCCHEiU), Ir. Sin^ar. 

ZECKEU, Giin. Sugar. 

ZUETIM, Pushtu. N^anu* of a species mT 
wild olive tree “ olea,’* still undotermined. 

ZUFAI-YEBUS? Arab. Ilyssopus olhri 
nalis. 

ZIJNGAR, Aiun. Pkks. ok ZUNGBAIC. 
Akab. Verdigris ! Sulphate of Copper ? Bine 
stone ? 

ZUNGBARl, PitRBiAN. Pistacia tercbin 


ZOOS, Arab. See Sandarach. 
ZOOTTUPAKU, 'Tia.. Oyn- 

auchum oxten.^iuni, 

ZOROASd’lCR. Freni the Amoricnii edi- 
tion of Eusebius, in the Cliahh'an lists of Be- 
rosiis, the name of one Zoroaster is known to 
ni as a royal name. It is tluit of the Median 
conqueror of IBabylon, who vaucpiished the 
realm and city of the Chaldee.s, and founded 
the second Babylonian dvoa.sty in the y<‘ar 
2234 H. 0. AVhen proved that the Vi.sh- 
tasha who is mentioned in the bonks of the 
?jendavcsta, as the royal patron of Zertiisht, 
was not the fatlier of Darius lly.staspe.s, hi.s- 
torical and [diilogical criticism wa.s .vet at 
rest. He was a priest of the Fire wor.slii|;iper.s, 
and found the doctrine of a duality <'f good 
and evil already in vogue. Nevcrthele.ss the 
name of Aliviman doe.s not occur as vet in the 


! thus. Turpentine, 
i ZUNdEBIL, Pkks. Ginger. 

ZUNJEFKR. Akab. CiniMbar. 

MAD’M, Fi:i:s. au.so TUTI- 
A1 SAHZ, Feks. Sulphate I'f Copjier. (been 
copperas, 

ZlIUAIllCn, I Set- ( 'aiil harith'S. 

ZCUNClh lIiNi). T.ixus baccata. 

7AUi SUl), Ak. also 'l AMlb Akab, Tur 
meric. 

ZUTPIlh"N ISLANDS, are four |>rincipal 
, and .several small i.slaiuls, fronting the e<iast of 
! Snniatra. 

I Z\VF1F»ACII, (iKB. Biscuits. 

; ZWEIFACH KOlllriONSAMLES NA 
: Tl»( )N, Gkk. Soda. 

ZWIEBEI., Gkk. Onion 
ZVDE, Silk. 
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